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PLATE    I. 
HONEST    TOM;    a   Prize    Shieb   Stallio5j. 

THE   FBOPERTY   OF   MR.  WILLI/LM   WBI.CHER,    Of   HOUSE   HALL,   WEST  TOFTS,   BRANDON,   NORFOLK. 


Hooesi  Tom,  a  bay  hone,  bred  by  Mr.  Wdcher,  in 
IB65,  is  bj  mbett's  Thamper,  out  of  Beauty  by  Ham- 
moDd's  Emperor,  a  well  known  prize  horse,  by  Back's 
)iatchl^.  Beantj  herself  at  the  last  Watton  and  Way- 
Und  shov  won  the  silyer  cup  as  the  best  cart  mare  on 
tfegramd. 

Tibbett'i  Thumper,  a  frequent  prize  taker  in  his  day 
at  Hostiigdon  and  Peterborough,  was  by  Eagle  Thumper, 
*  UB  of  Steward's  M^or,  and  so  back  to  Purrant's 
UoBot  Tom  and  Ooodman's  Honest  Tom. 

Utt  foDowing  prises  have  been  awarded  to  Honest 

Too: 

Royal  Prizes. 

Tint  prize  at  Royal  Society  Meeting  at  Bury    £     s.    d. 
St  Edmund's,  July,  1867,  against  18  com- 
petitors   .  .  .  .    20    0    0 

tnt  friu  at  Royal  Society  Meeting  at  Lei- 
nater,  July,  1868,  against  0  competitors    25    0    0 

^»t  prize  at  Royal  Society  Meeting  at  Man- 
eberter,  July,  1869,  against  11  competitors    23    0    0 

>nt  prize  at  Royal  Society  Meeting  at  Oz- 
M^Jdy,  1870,  against  20  competitors.    25    0    0 

Country  Shows. 
>int  prize  at  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of 
%  at  Wisbech,  Sept.  28, 1867  .  .600 

And  Special  Prize,  Silver  Cup,  value    .    20    0    0 
^«t  prize  at  Hantingdonshire  Meeting,  at 

UsotingdoD,  Marvh  27,  1868       .  .    15     0    0 

»$t  prize  and  Silver  Medal  at  the  Norfolk 

Meedng,  at  Dowaham,  June  18,  1868      .     10  10    0 
^•nt  prize  at  Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely, 
It  Xewmarket.  Jnly  1,  1868  .    10    0    0 

And  Special  Prize,  Silver  Cup,  value    .    20    0    0 


First  prize  at  South  Liucdnshire  Meeting  at 
Grantham,  July  24, 1868.  .  .  £15    0    0 

First  prize  at  the  Town  of  Long  Sutton,  Lin- 
colnshire, October  28, 1868         .  .330 

First  prize  at  Lincolnshire  Meeting,  at  Lin- 
coln, July,  1869  .  .  .  .     20    0    0 

Second  prize  at  Yorkshire  Meeting,  at  Bever- 
ley, July,  1869    .  .  .  .700 

First  prize  at  Birmingham  Horse  Show, 
August,  1869      .  .  .  .    30    0    0 

Second  prize  at  Norfolk  Meeting,  at  Harles- 
ton,  June,  1870  .  .  .  .700 

First  prize  at  Cambridgeshire  Meeting,  at 
Royston,  July,  1870        .  .  .    10    0    0 

First  prize  at  Lincolnshire  Meeting,  at  Slea- 
ford,  July,  1870  .  .  .  .    20    0    0 

First  prize  at  Watton  and  Way  land  Meeting, 
at  Watton,  Silver  Cup,  September,  1870, 
value       .  .  .  .  .     10  10    0 

£299    3    0 

In  his  report  on  the  Royal  Meeting  at  Manchester, 
Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  the  senior  steward  says :  "  Honest  Tom 
was  conspicuously  the  best  animal,  and  deserved  his  honours 
even  more  than  he  did  at  Leicester.  He  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  then,  and  g^wn  into  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
Shire  eart-horse  stallion ; "  and  Mr.  Manfted  Biddell, 
one  of  the  judges  at  Oxford,  thinks  him  *'  a  remarkably 
good  animal.'*  We  once,  however,  on  the  confines  of 
Mr.  Biddell's  own  county  of  Suffolk,  saw  Honest  Tom 
sent  away  in  an  all-England  class  with  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  commendation,  though  this  could  never  have 
happened  had  there  not  been  a  minority  of  Suffolk  judges 
on  the  bench. 
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PLATE    II. 
A    "BOYAL"    COTSWOLD. 

TRB     P&OPCBTT     Of     MB.    THOMAS     BROWN,     Of     MABHAM,     NOBFOllt. 


Lord  Lyon  2nd,  a  sheariing  CoUwold  ram,. is  by  Lord 
Lyon,  bought  of  Mr.  Robert  Oanie  in  1866  for  120  gs., 
dam  by  Sir  James,  bred  by  Mr.  Jas.  Walker,  and  a  winner 
of  1st  prize  at  Canterbnry  R.A.S.  1860,  grandam  from 
Mr.  Robert  Lane's  flock. 

As  a  lamb  Lord  Lyon  2nd,  in  1869,  with  his  partner, 
won  1st  prize  at  the  Attleboro'  meeting  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricnltnral  Association. 

In  1870,  at  the  Harleston  meeting  of  the  same*Sooiety 
he  won  1st  prize  in  his  dass,  and  the  extra  prize  as  best 
Longwoolled  sheep  in  the  yard.  At  the  Oxford  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricnltnral  Society  of  England  he  won  the 
first  prize. 

Mr.  Brown  has  favoored  ns  with  the  following  neatly- 
told  history  of  his  Cotswold  flock : 

Having  from  the  time  of  my  first  turning  my  attention 
to  business  been  a  loyer  of  the  sheep  I,  about  1850,  began 
to  cherish  the  idea  of  breeding  a  few  Longwoolled  rams 
for  my  own  nse.  I  was  then  keeping  a  flock  of  Down 
ewes  bred  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Blyth.  In  1858  a  neighbour, 
who  was  giving  up  his  Longwoolled  flock,  kindly  allowed 
me  to  select  therefrom ;  and,  accordingly,  I  started  with 
88  ewes.  A  very  few  years'  experience  proved  to  me  the 
impolicy  of  keeping  two  flocks.  I  hesitated  which  to  dis- 
pose of.  My  most  intimate  friends  advised  me  to  seU  the 
Downs  and  to  become  a  ram-breeder,  urging  amongst 
other  reasons  the  breaking-up  and  decline  of  two  or  three 
old-established  flocks  of  Longwoolled  sheep  in  the  county. 
Their  counsel  coinciding  with  my  inclination,  in  1866  I 
sold  my  Down  ewes  to  my  father-in-law,  largely  in- 
creased my  Longwoolled  flock,  and  became  an  exhibitor 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Association. 
"For  several  years  my  sheep  were  unnoticed  by  tlie  judges ; 
I  therefore  determined  to  try  a  Cotswold  Ram ;  and  in 
1860  I  bought  the  shearling  ram  to  which  was  awarded  (I 
being  one  of  the  judges)  the  first  prize  at  the  Canterbury 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  With  his 
produce  I  found  the  road  to  success ;  for  in  1862,  at  Dere- 
ham, I  gained  the  three  prizes  for  shearling  rams  and  the 
first  for  shearling  ewes }  and  in  1868,  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
ali  the  prizes  save  one  (a  third) ;  while  since  that  time  I 
have  obtained  the  great  migority  of  the  prizes  for  Long- 
woolled sheep  offered  by  the  Norfolk  Society.  I  was  soon 
urged,  notably  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  Hamond,  to  become  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  shows ;  but  my  constant  attendance 
at  its  meetings  had  plainly  shown  me  that  my  Leicester- 
Lincoln-Cotswold  sheep,  however  suoceseAil  in  Norfolk, 


would  stand  no  chance  with  the  pure  breeds.  I  desired 
to  maintain  my  postion  in  Norfolk,  and  to  exhibit  at  the 
Royal ;  therefore,  I  determined  to  have  a  pure  breed  of 
Longwoolled  sheep.  My  choice  laid  between  Lincolns 
and  Cotswolds:  the  Lincolns  were  reputed  to  cat  the 
most  wool,  whereas  the  Cotswolds  were  superior  in  form 
and  came  earlier  to  maturity.  I  decided  for  the  Cots- 
wold; having  oometo  the  conclusion  that  with  care  and 
attention  a  Cotswold  fiock  on  my  upland  farm  would  cut 
as  much  wool  and  of  as  good  quality  as  a  Lincoln.  Seven 
years  experience  has  strengthened  that  opinion. 

In  1868  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  of  the  Cottage  Farm, 
reduced  his  fiock :  one  of  the  oldest,  most  noted,  and 
successful  on  the  Cotswold  Hills.  I  became  a  purchaser^ 
giving  ten  guineas  each  for  some  of  his  ewes ;  and  in 
about  five  years  time  I  find  I  bought  480  Cotswold  ewes ; 
a  few  from  Mr.  Robert  Game  and  others,  but  the  greater 
part  from  Mr.  Robert  Lane. 

I  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  meetings  in  1867»  and 
the  following  is  a  list  of  prizes  gained  thereat : 

1867i  Bnry  St.  Edmunds. — First  and  second  for  shear- 
ling rams,  first  and  second  for  old  rams,  and  first 
for  shearling  ewes. 

1868,  Leicester.— First  for  shearling  ranu,  third  for 
old  rams,  and  second  for  shearling  ewes. 

1869,  Manchester.— ^Third  for  sheariing  rams,  first  and 
second  for  old  rams. 

1870,  Oxford. — First  and  third  for  shearling  rams. 

I  have  not  shown  shearling  ewes  since  1868  and  pro- 
bably shall  not  again  show  any.  During  the  last  decade 
I  have  used  rams  Irem  Messrs.  Robert  Game,  Robert 
Lane,  William  Hewer,  and  William  Lane.  Twice  I  have 
given  120  guineas,  twice  101  gnineas  for  a  sheep. 

1  began  ram-breeding,  as  I  have  stated,  in  1858  with 
83  ewes.  As  my  fioek  increased  so  did  my  customers, 
till  I  now  annually  let  and  sell,  for  breeding  purposes, 
about  850  rams  and  ram  lambs. 

In  our  own  report  of  the  Royal  Oxford  meeting  we 
spoke  to  "the  Marham  shearling  as  a  very  handsome 
sample  of  his  kind,  with  a  good  fieece,  a  true  frame,  and  a 
capital  countenance ;"  while  one  of  the  judges  writes  of 
him  "  as  a  particularly  good  sheep."  The  flock  was  in 
immense  force  here,  as  Mr.  Brown  took  not  only  the  first 
and  third  prizes,  but  the  reserve  number  and  another 
high  commendation;  his  old  tutor  Mr.  Robert  Lane 
seperating  the  Norfolk-bred  sheep  tot  second  place. 
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THE    SMITHPIELD    CLUB    SHOW    IN    THE   AGRICULTURAL   HALL. 


THE    OPENING    MORNING. 

Immediatelj  on  the  conclosion  of  last  meeting  we 
called  attention  to  "  the  nnaatisfactory,  not  to  say  dis- 
gncefnl  condition"  into  which  the  conduct  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Show  was  gradually  drifting.  We  pointed  out 
the  nnwholesome  fact  that  exhibitors,  their  relati?es, 
agents,  or  herdsmen,  got  into  the  Hall  before  they  had  any 
right  to  be  there;  that  the  reporter  of  one  daily  Paper  ap- 
peared to  have  the  run  of  the  place  long  previous  to  his  fel- 
lows, and  that  he  gratefnllyaFailedhimsdfof  theopportunity 
to  write  np  the  wares  of  some  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
people.  It  further  appeared  that  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  passing  themsei?es  off  as  implement  makers'  as- 
sistants, when  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind ;  while  so 
fiff  as  the  Press  went  we  stood  very  much  alone  in  ad- 
vancing these  charges.  It  was  "  only  fiinlt-finding  for 
the  sake  of  fanlt-finding,"  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless  the  Council  of  the  Club  has  thought  fit 
to  attempt  a  very  radical  reform.  Some  of  our  daily  con- 
temporaries have,  as  usual,  supplied  some  of  the  earliest 
inteUigence,  evidently  gathered  up  about  the  gateways,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  under  the  greatest  possible  difficulties. 
7%e  Telegraph  calls  the  Club  "A  Conservative  Institu- 
tion"; and  TAe  Times  tells  us  how  "So  determined 
have  been  the  Club  authorities  to  prevent  any  information 
being  obtained  that  it  was  stated  detectives  in  plain 
clothes  had  been  employed  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  any  stranger  whatever  into  the  area  where  the  live 
stock  is  located  nntU  the  judges  made  their  awards 
on  Monday.  Even  exhibitors  are  not  allowed  beyond  the 
threshold  after  depositing  their  stock,  and  the  implement 
exhibitorB  are  barricaded  in  the  galleries,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  find  ingress  and  egress  by  a  special  door  in  the 
Liverpool  Road."  Nothing  of  course  could  come  better 
than  this,  and  so  we  proceed  to  read  of  such  "prodigious" 
pieces  of  news  as  that  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
have  made  entries — that  a  number  of  the  animals  ex- 
hibited at  Birmingham  will  be  brought  on  to  Islington — 
that  the  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  that  the  show,  as  usual,  is  the 
largest  and  finest  that  ever  was  known  1 

With  the  exception  of  the  pigs,  where  the  competition  in 
most  of  the  classes  is  small,  and  amongst  which  there  has 
been  some  unusual  mortality,  the  Show  certainly  looks  to 
be  larger  than  of  late,  although  the  qudUty  is  as  indisputably 
bat  moderate.  There  is  not  an  animal,  at  least  in  the 
cattle  classes,  of  any  extraordinary  merit,  and  many  of  the 
best  beaats  at  Birmingham  are  again  the  best  at  Islington. 
Not  that  the  law  as  laid  down  last  week  is  followed 
so  continually  here,  as,  indeed,  there  are  some  rather 
emphatic  corrections  to  the  first  reading.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Smith's  steer,  the  first  of  his  class,  the  best  of  all 
the  Devona,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George  Turner 
the  beat  beaat  in  Bingley  Hall,  tdces  no  prize  whatever 
in  the  Agrienltural  Hall.  We  stated  in  our  report 
from  Birmingham  that  this  was  a  big,  meaty, 
veil-corered  a(eer«  with  capital  flesh,  but  by  no 
means  so  amart  nor  so  bloodlike  as  a  North  Devon 
ibouldbe;  and  again,  "if  ever  it  comas  to  a  Champion 
from  this  Jot  of  Pevons  in  London  we  certainly  do  not 
ttpect  to  aet  Mr.  Smith's  steer  again  at  their  hesd."  Mr. 
Seaior's  beaatifol  heifer,  on  the  contrary,  was  again  the 
irU  of  her  chuM,  with  Mr.  Burton  and  her  Migesty  re- 
remg  thmr  geveral  places,  as  they  previously  had  done 


at  breeding  shows.  The  youngest  class  of  steers  of  any 
sort  never  makes  much  mark,  as  the  picked  beasts  are  com- 
monly kept  for  another  year,  nor  is  there  any  exception 
to  tlus  in  the  present  show;  but  the  two  classes  of 
older  Devon  oxen  are  both  commendable,  as  better 
than  they  were  at  Birmingham,  the  winners  in  the  Mid* 
lands  never  getting  so  forward  here,  and  Mr.  McNiven 
showing  some  fresh  beasts,  and  another  cow.  Before 
the  fin^  award,  the  two  best  appeared  to  be  Mr.  Taylor's 
ox  and  Mr.  Senior's  heifer. 

The  Herefords  were  altogether  in  more  force  than  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  class  of  oxen  contained  some 
very  good  beasts,  set  off  bv  a  few  but  moderate; 
while  it  is  noticeable  that  beyond  Mr.  Price's  steer, 
which  was  third  again  in  his  class,  none  of  the 
prixe  Hereford  oxen  or  steers  of  last  week  were 
successful  here.  The  first,  second,  and  third  heifers 
on  the  oontrary  were  precisely  in  the  same  places  here  ; 
and  two  of  the  Hereford  cows  were  again  winners,  al- 
though Mr.  Hill  now  separated  them  on  the  list.  Our 
Birmingham  report  will  of  course  speak  to  all  this  business. 

The  Shorthorns  were  a  verv  tolerable  collection,  and 
nothing  more.  Amongst  the  juveniles.  Lord  Aylesford's 
steer  was  once  more  first,  but  the  competition  was  small  and 
bad ;  Mr.  Searson's  white  reaching  deservedly  to  a  better 
place  than  at  Birmingham,  even  in  better  company.  With 
the  crack  ox  well  out  of  the  way,  amongst  the  extra  stock, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stratton's  was  now  deservedly  the  best  of 
his  class,  with  the  Scotch  ox  again  second,  and  Mr. 
Stratton's  "  big  brother  "  third.  Amongst  the  Shorthorn 
heifers,  however,  the  Burderop  Herd  entered  one  of  the 
plums  of  the  Exhibition  in  Peeress,  previously  well- 
known  at  our  great  breeding  shows,  and  but  for  having 
been  thrown  back  from  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
that  would  surely  have  been  the  best  of  all  the  cows  or 
heifers.  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Reid's  capital 
heifer,  the  best  of  her  class,  and  that,  but  for  the  Short- 
horn judge,  would  have  been  the  best  of  all  the  females  at 
Birmingham,  was  now  only  third,  so  that  this  fact  alone 
gives  Peeress  a  character ;  while  the  two  Scotch  heifers 
reversed  their  places,  Mr.  Hunter  still  being  second. 
There  was  also  the  same  sort  of  alteration  amongst  the 
cows,  but  we  prefer  the  previous  decision,  although  no 
doubt  it  would  be  always,  a  near  thing  between  them. 
Mr.  Torr's  200  gs.  cow,  Guiding  Light,  took  no  prize. 

Mr.  Montefiore  showed  a  very  good  ox,  but  the  Sussex 
scarcely  ran  up  to  their  form  of  late,  and  Mr.  Lue  Steere 
has  lost  his  lead.  The  two  best  Highlanders  in  the 
Midlands  were  now  without  places,  and  the  class  of  oxen 
was  altogether  superior ;  while  Mr.  Harris'  capital  spe- 
cimen, one  of  the  best  seen  for  some  time,  was  of  course 
still  the  best  of  the  Scotch  Polls;  but  Mr.  M'Cainbie'a 
high  bred  heifer,  certainly  rather  flat-sided,  lost  her 
place,  and  of  course  with  it  the  chances  for  fur- 
ther honours;  the  best  ox  and  the  best  cow  at 
Birmingham  being  both  here  amongst  the  extra  stock ; 
but  the  Devon  cow,  almost  as  glaring  a  mistake  or  piece 
of  prejudice  as  the  best  Devon  steer,  had  now  of  course  no 
chance.  The  crosses  inclnded  some  capital  beasts,  of 
which  the  best  ox  showed  a  deal  better  out  than  in ;  and 
the  award  in  his  fisvour  was  not  much  fancied. 

Lord  Berners  is  still  invincible  for  Leicesters; 
there  were  but  few  Cotswolds,  with  Mr.  Hall  still 
showing  the  best;  and  an  admirable  class  of  Lin- 
colns    that  was    generally    commended.    Lord    Wal« 
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singham  msiotains  his  tupremaoy  with  the  Sonthdowns, 
although  the  judges  took  a  ded  of  time  to  settle  the 
light  weights ;  perhaps  the  best  test  of  a  real  Southdown 
at  a  fat  show.  The  Shropshires  were  not  very  nume- 
rous, and  our  prise-list  must  tell  so  far  as  may  be  of 
the  merits  of  the  other  sheep. 

Messrs.  Duckering's  best  pig  at  Birmingham  was  now  no 
higher  than  the  reserve  number,  Lord  Aylesford  winning 
the  Cop,  with  what  the  judges  considered  a  wonder- 
fully good  one  of  what  is  called  "  the  Packington  im- 
proved sort."  The  best  of  the  pens,  Mr.  Benjafield*s 
I)or8ets,  were  also  highly  spoken  of;  but  in  one  class 
there  was  no  competition  from  the  pens  being  imperfect, 
in  another  the  White  Windsors,  also  from  a  death, 
were  but  badly  matched.  Mr.  Duckering's  pen  of  whites 
were  still  very  hard  to  meet  or  beat ;  and  Mr.  John 
Coote*s  pen  would  have  won  the  cup  as  the  best  with 
the  other  Dorsets  out  of  the  way. 

Of  the  two  best  animsls  of  all  we  wrote  thus  in  our 
report  of   the  Birmingham  Show: — "The  three  prize 
Deron   heifers  were  all    good,    the    first    and    second 
especially  so,  rut  hough  at  breeding  shows  Daisy  has  beaten 
the  Royal  Adelaide  before  now.    Still  the  pick  of  the 
ihrdb  was  unquestionably  Perfection,  who,  out  for  her 
falling  away  a  little  in  her  quarters,  went  far  to  realize  her 
title.    She  has  lots  of  style,  a  sweet  head,  a  long,  straight, 
well-covered  frame,  with  a  good  touch,  and  heavy  accord- 
ingly is  the  wagering  that  she  will  be  first,  and  first  both  in 
Birmingham  and  in  London.    But  still  she  was  not  the 
best  of  all  the  Devons,  nor  even  of  the  Devon  cows  and 
heifers,  and  perhaps  Lady  2nd  might  fairly  compete  with 
her.   Again,  "  At  the  Oakham  show  in  1869,  Mr.  Pulver, 
a  yeoman  of  Bronghton,  near  Kettering,  showed  a  Short- 
horn steer,  by  Biddenham,  a  bull  from  Mr.  Charles 
Howard's  Spencer  tribe,  but  bred  by  Sir  W.  de  Brooke, 
that  took  a  second  prize  in  an  All-England  clau  to  Mr. 
Roland  Wood's  Little  Wonder,  the  best  beast  in  the 
show.      Young  Biddenham  then  came  on  to  the  Smith- 
field   Club   Meeting,   where  in    the  certainly    'crack' 
class   he  was  only  highly   commended.      Lord  Ayles- 
foid's    steer,    the    best    animal    of  his    year,    being 
first,  Mr.  Wood's  Little  Wonder  second,  and  a  steer 
of  Lord  Penrhyn's  third.     Still  one  of  the  judges  said, 
'  if  kept  on  for  another  year,  this  very  stylish  steer  will 
be  sure  to  command  a  foremost  place.'   Mr.  Pulver  thence 
travelled  his  beast  on  to  Jjceds,  where  he  won  in  his  class, 
but  never  was  in  it  when  the  judges  came  to  find  the  best 
animal  in  the  yard.    During  the  past  summer  and  autumn 
he  took  invariably  first  prizes  for  fut  stock  at  Peterborongh, 
Royston,  Hinckley,  and  Wellingborough  ;  as  at  Oakham 
in  the  early  part  of  last  week  he  was  not  only  the  first  of 
his  class,  but  the  best  beast  in  the  show.  He  had  thus  '  run 
throngh'  many  of  the  animals  he  met  in  his  own  class  at 
Birmingham.  It  will  be  so  gathered  that  if  there  were  any 
great  merit  in  Mr.  Pulver's  ox,  he  could  have  no  difficulty 
in  his  path  so  far.  And  he  has  indisputably  great  merit  in 
many  ways.     He  is  a  smart  rich  roan  in  colour ;  he  is  a 
compact  sqoare  rather  than  an  overwhelming  animal;  he 
has  fed  so  well  that  his  flesh  does  not  seem  to  encumber 
him  as  it  does  many  a  fat  beast,  but  he  has  a  cheerful 
look  and  gay  carriage,  as  it  is  not  nntil  you  see  him  out 
that   he   moves    after  a  somewhat    awkward   ungainly 
fashion.     He  has  an  especially  good  forehand,  is  well 
ribbed  up,  and  straight  nnd  square  in  his  outline,  but  bad 
in  his  pnrsc,  having  suffered  terribly  from  castration,  and 
standing  rather  weak  from  behind.     Of  course  he  was  not 
only  at  a  glance  the  best  of  his  class,  being  ordered  in  very 
early,  but  as  easily  the  best  of  his  breed ;  and  olthongh  Mr. 
George  Turner  held  out  afterwards,  the  other  judges  and 
the  lookers  on  only  smiled,   ns  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Smith's  Devon  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  Shire 
Shorthorn  road^  it  something  like  a  horse  to  a  hen.  How- 


ever, Mr.  Turner  did  his  duty  to  his  county  as  he  did 
when  it  came  to  the  best  of  all,  and,  as  everybody  elie  had 
seen  long  previously,  the  Shorthorn  eventually  took  every 
prize  there  was  to  be  taken. 

DURING    THE    WEKK. 

There  are  this  year  in  the  classes  proper  thirty-three 
entries  of  Devons,  forty -four  entries  of  Ilerefords,  forly- 
five  entries  of  Shorthorns,  twenty-four  entries  of  Sussex, 
twenty-seven  entries  of  Scotch  cattle,  and  tweoty-ooe 
entries  ol  Cross-bred  stock.     The  other  breeds,  snch  as 
the  Eastern  County  Polls,  the  Longhorns,  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  beasts  offer,  each  and  all,  so  poor  a  front  that  they 
are  either  individually  or  collectively  entitled  to  little 
consideration     on    the    appointments   of   the   jadgcs, 
who   are  selected    in    this    wise :— To    act   over  the 
Devons,     Herefords,    Sussex,    red    Polls,    and   I/)Dg- 
horns,    the     Council    constitute  a  Bench   to   inclade 
one  Judge  known  to  be  a  Devon  fancier,  another  a  while- 
faced  man,  and  the  third  altogether  of  Sussex  proclivi- 
ties, and  this  arrangement  no  doubt  is  right  and  fair 
enough.    Whereas  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  Short- 
horns, the  Scotch  Polls,  the  Highlanders,  the  Irish,  the 
Welsh,  and  the  Crosses  the  three  judges  are  elected  on 
the  understanding    that   they  must  be  all  Shorthorn 
breeders.    But  why  should  this  be  so  ?    And  the  answer  do 
doubt  would  be  that  it  always  has  been  so,  although  that  of 
course  is  no  answer,  or  at  any  rate  no  reason  whatever. 
At  Islington  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Shorthoros 
only  exceeds  that  of  another  breed  by  a  single  entiy, 
whereas  in  point  of  actual  merit  or  quality,  it  is  far  be- 
low some  of  the  other  kinds  of  cattle.    Nevcrthelw 
three  Shorthorn  worthies  still  take  their  places,  while  the 
claims  of  two  or  three  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  W 
beasts  ever  seen  at  a  Christmas  show  are  cooly  ignored. 
These  are  of  course  the  bUck  Polls,  the  Highlanders,  sod 
the  Crosses,  as  it  must  be  farther  borne  in  mind  that  the 
most  succesftful  cross  for  the  butcher  and  the  best  paying 
one  for  the  feeder  is  that  with  a  herd  of  Aberdecnihires. 
The  entries  of  Shorthorns  reached  in  all  to  forty-fiw, 
and  of  Scotch  cattle  and  Crosses  to  forty-eight.    It  thw 
becomes  sufiiciently  manifest  that  if  the  Sussex,  for  in- 
stance, have  now  a  title  to  a  judge  of  their  own  a  great 
injustice  is  done  to  such  exhibitors  as  pay  us  the  com- 
pliment  and  add  so  much  "mark"  to  the  meeting  by  scDdiug 
their  stock  from  over  the  Border.     Let  the  Shorthorns 
still  have  a  majority  if  it  so  please  the  Council,  bnt  letu» 
by  another  year  have  some  one  at  least  whose  taste  has  been 
educated  amongst  the  Scots  to  act  with  them,    y  V^^ 
thus  much  because,  either  at  Birmingham  or  Isbngton, 
as  it  struck  us,  the  Scotch  beasts  had  scarcely  due  wcigni 
accorded  to  their  merits.     Enthusiastic  Mr.  Turner,  or 
more  careful  Mr.   Pope,  would  be  either  ^^Tf*^ 
champions  of    the   Devons,  as    men   like  ^^''^^^^^ 
or  Mr.    Topham  would   know  how  to  make  the  mo» 
of   a    Shorthorn,    whenever    they    happened    to    g 
a  good  one  before  them.    Then  the  Herefords  can  always 
reckon  on  an  able  advocate,  and  Mr.  Cane  ia  by  "^°*"-"j,^ 
of  meana  a  gentleman  inclined  to  give  way  "^^"^  ^iwhe 
one  of  his  smart  Sussex  steers  favour  the  hand  «°^ ,  ' ,  ^ 
eye.    When,  however,  Mr.  Heath  Harris'  beautiful  w^ 
polled  ox  was  led  out  to  do  battle  against  the  ^jj"^.^" 
was  there  to  take  up  his  cause  ?    The  *hree  Shortnor 
men  would  naturally  rely  on  what  they  found  in  the  ex 
stock  when  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  ^°,    ^^'   -joj 
and  file.    Mr.  Pope  had  two  or  three  "»!»/.  fy"r- 
Dcvons  at  his  command,  and  Mr.  Cane  with  °<>"*'°^™to 
tieular  from  his  own  county  would  naturally  "^^^  f^  j^jt 
this  way  of  thinkinor.     liast  year,  no  d**"^^',.    -,.  ■ 
beast  either  in  the  Midlands  or  the  Metropcdn  w'J^j 
Scotch  Cross,  but  he  was  put  out  for  a  Shorthorn  , 
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tliit  tttson  it  U  fttiU  by  no  meaos  so  clear  but  that  the 
best  oz  was  the  Scotch  Poll.  Although  not  the  heaviest, 
aod  not  so  over- fed  as  to  be  unsightly,  this  beast  has 
pleaty  of  meat  and  weight,  with  famous  quality,  and 
a  cerUin  high-bred  style  that  was  really  quite  charm- 
iog  to  a  connoisaeur.  Of  course  he  has  been 
winoing  again  aud  again  all  over  his  own  country ; 
sod  when,  what  with  his  gay  carriage,  they  came 
oaee  more  to  put  him  into  comparison  with 
the  nuw  somewhj^  "seedy"  steei  from  the  Shires  it 
seemed  to  be  anything  but  a  certainly  that  the  BirminKham 
best  would  be  confirmed  at  Islington.  But  bless 
yonl  the  Shorthorn  judges  were  looking  at  the  Short- 
horns, the  Devon  judges  were  looking  at  the  Devons,  and  so 
the  Seotehman  had  to  be  content  with  beating  his  own  breed. 
To  still  further  prove  the  necessity  for  pUcing  a  North 
Briton  on  the  Bench  let  us  look  at  the  decision  over  the 
polled  cows,  where  Mr.  McCombie's  sweet  heifer  was  put 
lecond  to  a  plainer,  coarser,  aud  even  less  weighty  ani- 
mal! At  Birmingham  the  award  was  the  other  way,  and 
it  is  neit  to  impossible  to  understand  how  its  reversal 
eottld  have  been  arrived  at. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Hnrstpierpoint  Show  on  Thurs- 
day Ust,  Mr.  Cane  aaid  "he  had  been  a  breeder  of 
Sossez  stock  for  thirty  years,  and  he  still  remained  firm 
to  the  opinion  he  had  formed  a  long  time  ago,  that  the 
Sossex  was  superior  in  many  respects  to  most  other 
breeds.  He  had  been  a  judge  iu  liondon  this  year,  and 
what  he  hnd  seen  there  tended  to  confirm  his  previous 
opiuion  that  stock  might  be  classed — Devons  first,  Sussex 
second,  Ilerefords  third,  and  Shorthorns  fourth  He  be- 
lieved that  each  of  the  first  three  breeds  were  constantly 
improving,  but  Shorthorns  were  decidedly  going  back. 
The  way  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  was  this,  noble- 
men and  gentlemen — who  were  perhaps  better  judges  of 
good  meat  than  poor  simple  people — at  one  time  fancied 
Shorthoma ;  but  aa  an  humble  individual  he  knew  what 
good  things  were,  and  could  tdl  them  that  Shorthorns 
ss  compared  with  Devons  and  Sussex,  showed  as  much 
inferiority  as  a  Kent  sheep  would  against  a  beautiful 
Southdown.  He  very  much  regretted  that  the  £100  prize 
at  Smithfield  had  been  awarded  to  a  Shorthorn.  The 
jodges,  who  had  just  awarded  two  £40  cups,  met  to  con- 
sider whether  the  great  priae  should  be  given  to  a  Short- 
horn or  a  Devon.  Three  of  the  judges  were  strongly  in 
bvoor  of  the  Shorthorn,  but  he  waa  equally  strong  in 
fiTonr  of  the  Devon.  The  three  stuck  to  it  that  the 
Shorthorn  ahonld  have  the  prize,  and  unfortnnately 
one  of  hia  (Mr.  Cane's)  party  gave  way,  and  they  knew 
the  resnlt.  He  could  only  say  that  he  was  disgusted, 
beeanse  the  Devon  was  the  most  handsome  beast  he  had 
ever  seen,  worth  Is.  a  stone  more  than  some  of  the  others. 
There  waa  also  some  splendid  Sussex  stock  at  Smithfield, 
and  it  was  hia  firm  opinion  that  if  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Soaaex,  and  many  othera,  would  continue  to 
breed  Snasex  animals  as  they  did  now,  and  to  improve 
them,  they  would  knock  all  Shorthorns  out  of  the  field." 
Precisely  so ;  and  this  speech,  as  we  take  it,  proves  our 
case.  A  Shorthorn  was  pronounced  to  be  the  beat  beaat 
in  the  Show,  because  there  were  three  Shorthorn  judges ; 
the  Devons  stood  next,  because  thcve  were  two  Devon 
judges,  or,  at  least,  one  Devon  man  and  hia  first  cousin 
from  Snaaez.  The  one  Hereford  judge,  no  doubt,  waa  the 
first  to  give  way  in  favour  of  the  Shorthorn,  and,  as  we 
must  maintain,  abont  the  very  best  beast  of  the  year  was 
drsftcd  ont,  simply  because  there  was  no  Scotch  breeder 
ia  ofi!ee.  Under  any  circnmatancea,  the  retention  of 
three  Shorthorn  judges  ia,  on  the  &oe  of  it,  a  monatrona 
isjnstice  to  the  other  established  breeds. 

But  of  all  tha  eecentricitiesin  the  way  of  judging  stock 
there  haa  certainly  of  lata  been  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  awards  over  toe  Devons  at  Birmingham.    It  is  only 


charitable  to  assume  that  his  two  colleagues  permitted 
Mr.  George  Turner  to  have  it  very  much  his  own  way 
with  this  breed,  as  of  course  the  outside  world  would  hold 
the  Devon  man  mainly  responsible  for  the  Devon  awards. 
When  they  had  the  four  winners  of  the  classes  out  to 
select  the  best  of  all  the  Devons,  and  when  they  did  select 
Mr.  Smith's  steer  our  comment  to  the  steward  who  gave 
us  the  result  was  "  why,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  on  the 
heifer."  As  our  readers  are  aware  we  said  as  much  in  our  re- 
port ;  nevertheless,  The  Times  called  him  "a  superb  steer," 
said  that  the  best  Devon  cow  was  "  a  model,"  but  conld  not 
find  a  word  of  special  compliment  for  Mr.  Senior's  heifer. 
And  here  in  Loudon  the  superb  steer  and  the  model  cow 
took  no  prizes  whatever ;  while  Perfection,  who  as  we  had 
said  went  far  to  realise  her  title,  now  closed  up  in  place  of 
the  steer,  with  Mr.  Pulver's  ox  as  the  best  of  all.  There 
was  a  vast  deal  of  idle  talk,  moreover,  about  the  whole 
class  of  Devon  oxen  at  Birmiogham,  which  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  entry  in  London.  In  fact,  the  first  prizes 
of  the  oxen  and  steer  classes  are  all  fresh  animals,  and  the 
best  of  them  a  wonderfully  good  beast  in  a  wonderfully 
good  class.  This  is  Mr.  William  Taylor's  four  years  and 
a  half  old  ox,  which  eventually  proved  to  be  the  second 
best  beast  in  the  yard.  Although  led  iu  Sussex,  he  is  a 
pure  North  Devon,  having  been  bred  by  Mr.  Stranger  in 
the  Molton  country ;  and  he  is  indeed  all  quality,  famously 
ribbed,  loug  and  deep  on  a  short  leg,  thoroughly  furnished, 
and  set  off  by  a  good  but  not  delicate  red  coat.  Mr. 
McNiven's  second  here,  another  fresh  beast,  was  very 
plain  by  comparison,  and  Mr.  Aldworth's  third  took  no 
prize  whatever  at  Birmingham.  And  after  that  the 
deluge  1  or  in  other  words  unnoticed  beyond  the  general 
compliment  of  the  class,  came  "  the  superb  steer"  that  some 
people  went  into  ecstasies  about  at  Birmingham. 
Of  the  Devon  heifers  we  have  already  written  fully, 
and  the  Devon  Cows,  now  headed  by  Mr.  Ford,  with  one 
of  Mr.  Mogridge'a  blood,  were  still  of  not  much  mark ; 
Mr.  M'Niven.  putting  another  in  place  of  the  Birming- 
ham cow,  here  in  Extra  Stock,  and  the  two  others  taking 
the  same  comparative  rank  of  each  other  as  in  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  two-year  old  Devon  steers  made  up  the 
best  claas  of  yonug  beasts  in  the  show,  where  the  Stowey 
herd  managed  to  make  some  mark  ;  but  Inck  has  lately 
been  against  Mr.  Farthing,  for,  as  we  reported  from 
Birmingham,  he  had  just  lost  a  fat  cow,  and  since  then 
his  ox.  But  the  best  cow  or  heifer,  Perfection,  is  of  his 
blood — ^by  yonug  Sir  Peregrine  ont  of  a  cow  in  the  late 
Mr.  Gibbs'  herd  at  Tatham,  and  so  all  over  "  one  of  those 
Somerset  Devons." 

Although  the  Herefords  this  season  made  no  stand  for 
the  highest  honours  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  beat 
filled  class  in  the  Hall  waa  that  of  the  Hereford  oxen  or 
steers  over  three  years  and  three  months — a  really  grand 
entry  of  great,  weighty,  noble  beasts,  just  set  off  by  one  or 
two  not  quite  equal  to  his  company,  or  the  class  most 
have  received  a  atill  higher  commendation.  The  best, 
again  like  the  best  Devon  fed  in  Sussex,  waa 
bred  by  Mr.  Myddleton  in  Shropshire,  as  a 
eredit  to  the  county ;  for  he  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  breed,  deep,  maaaive,  and  bloodlike,  but  positively 
disfignred  by  tlie  frightful  condition  into  which  his  feet 
have  been  suffered  to  grow.  It  looked,  in  fact,  like  cruelty 
to  order  him  ont,  as  it  is  a  case  which  might  repay  going 
into,  say  by  Lord  Powis,  or  Miss  Bnrdett  Contts. 
To  show  the  general  strength  of  this  class,  Mr.  Philip 
Turner's  smart  ateer,  the  best  of  the  old  dasa  at  Bim- 
ingham,  took  nothing  more  than  a  high  commendation, 
being  &irly  beaten  on  hia  meriU ;  while  Mr.  Bettridge'a 
third  prize  in  the  Midlands  was  now  unnoticed.  On  the 
opening  day  in  Bingley  Hall  the  third  prize  was  pla 


carded"  oveif  the  head' of  Her  Migesty'sparti.coloured 
beast,  but  this  waa  an  error  of  the  stewards  an 


and  not  of 
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the  jndgei.  Neither  of  the  cUttea  of  joanger  Hereford 
steers  at  Islington  would  rank  with  the  oxen,  particnlarly 
if  we  took,  as  we  assume  we  must.  Lord  Damley's  beast 
as  the  best  of  them,  for  this  is  a  cowy-headed,  delicate 
looking  animal,  awkward  out,  and  by  no  means  so  true, 
when  you  come  to  examine  him  in  his  stall;  but  the 
award  in  his  fisiTour  seemed  to  be  a  mistake.  The  Here- 
ford cows  and  heifers  were  mainly  the  Birmingham  entries 
oyer  again,  and  of  these  we  have  said  sufficient  already. 

With  one  yery  noticeable  exception  all  the  top-prixe 
Shorthorns  at  Birmingham  were  also  at  the  head  of  their 
classes  in  London,  and  a  yery  moderate  lot,  as  we  haye 
already  intimated,  they  were.  To  certain  transpositions 
which  the  Smithfield  price-list  shows,  we  haye  already 
spoken,  and  as  it  is  but  tedious  work  re-writing  our  im- 
pressions we  may  take  the  gist  of  our  preyioos  reports, 
nith  Mr.  Pnlyer's  ox  now  well  out  of  the  way,  Mr. 
Joseph  Stratton's  "  deyer,  deep,  and  square  steer,  unques- 
tionably the  next  best,"  now  succeeded  to  the  first  place ; 
Mr.  Richard  Stratton's  third-prixe  here,  and  a  winner  at 
Chippenham,  haying  been  entered  but  not  sent  to  Bir- 
mingham; while  Messrs.  Martin's  high-quality  ox  still 
kept  his  place  as  next  to  the  Wiltshire  white,  imongst 
the  middle-aged  steers  Mr.  Searson's  yery  good  white,  first 
at  Oakham  and  second  at  Birmingham  was  once  more  first 
in  a  very  so-so  company ;  Lord  A.yle8ford's  short  podgy 
steer,  with  his  unpardonable  forehand,  winning  again 
amongst  the  youngsters,  as  he  could,  should,  or  would  not 
have  done,  with  anything  like  creditable  competition.  The 
London  judges  reversed  the  Birmingham,  awards  over  the 
first  and  second  Shorthorn  cows,  and  perhaps  it  was 
always  "  a  toss-up  for  choice"  between  the  two ;  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  Mr.  Hunter's  terribly  plain  heifer 
now  came  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  Scotch  lassie, "  so 
straight,  deep,  and  handsome,"  which,  had  the  Shorthorn 
man  only  held  to  his  own  line  as  he  should  have  done, 
would,  with  the  Devon  heifer  put  early  out  of  it, 
have  been  the  best  of  all  the  cows  and  heifers  at 
Birmingham.  Still  they  were  both  fairly  beaten  by  Mr. 
Richard  Stratton's  Peeress,  first  at  Taunton  and  third 

{irixe  at  the  Royal  Oxford  last  summer,  and  a  really  grand 
engthy  heifer,  but  always  exhibited  in  very  hish  condition. 
As  a  consequence  she  has  not  bred,  although  thought  to  be 
in  calf  until  lately,  while  she  has  also  been  down  with 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  so  that  she  was  not  so  ripe  nor 
so  blooming  as  she  might  have  been,  or  she  must  haye  run 
the  Devon  very  closely  as  the  best  of  her  sex.  Peeress, 
however,  is  not  destined  for  the  shambles,  as  she  goes 
back  further  west  into  Cornwall,  where  Sir  Frederick 
Williams  has  purchased  her  at  butcher's  price  by  way  of 
an  experiment.  Mr.  Senior  also  keeps  on  Perfection  for 
another  year,  not  with  the  hope  of  breeding  from  her,  but 
with  an  eye  to  another  trial  for  the  Champion  Plate — 
a  very  hopeless  business  as  it  looks.  We  write  without 
the  records  before  us,  but  did  a  cow  or  heifer  ever  take 
the  crowning  honours  as  the  best  beast  of  all  at  Birming- 
ham? If  our  memory  serve  us,  something  from  the 
Towneley  stalls  did  once  achieve  this  feat. 

Mr.  Cane  notwithstanding,  the  Sussex  oxen  were 
certainly  not  so  good  as  we  have  seen  them ;  but  some  of 
the  ladies,  like  Mr.  Lee  Steere's  heifer  were  as  handsome 
and  bloodlike  as  Devons,  although  on  a  larger  scale.  There 
were  in  all  three  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  rdi  Polls  entered, 
of  which  was  a  roant  and  the  sort  should  merge  again  one 
into  the  other  breeds.  There  were  two  Longhoms  in  two 
classes,  and  these  again  have  no  longer  a  right  to  any 
rank  of  their  own  ;  there  were  two  Irish,  one  of  which 
had  no  merit,  and  three  Welsh  beasts,  where  in  one  class 
any  prize  was  also  withheld,  and  as  none  of  these  breeds 
ever  do  come  in  any  numbers  it  is  a  simple  absurdity 
keeping  skeleton  classes  open  on  their  behalf.  Let  them 
try  conclasions  against  each  other  as  Other  Breeds.    The 


same  course  might  be  at  once  adopted  with  the  new  eUig 
of  other  Scotch-hornt,  of  whidi  there  were  three  entries 
in  one  class  and  none  in  the  other ;  while  two  of  these 
were  wretched  things,  and  the  best  of  them,  so  £ir  as  any- 
body could  understand,  of  "  no  breed  in  particular."  It 
was,  in  (act,  a  farce  to  put  such  animals  in  a  line  with  the 
capital  lot  of  true  West  Highlanders,  over  the  doxen  of 
which  the  judges  duly  distributed  the  two  premiums  and 
five  commendations ;  but  then  as  they  carefully  took  no 
notice  whateyer  of  Lord  Southesk's  handsome  ox,  the 
second,  as  he  shocdd  have  been  the  first  at  Birmingham, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  knew  even  as  much  of  the 
Highlanders  at  their  feUows  at  Birmingham,  and 
that  was  no  yast  deal.  To  the  merits  and 
placing  of  the  black  Polled  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  still  the  conclusion  we  eome  to  is  that 
by  another  year  there  must  be  at  least  one  Scotch  jadge 
in  office.  What  particular  recommendation  can  three 
Shorthorn  breeders,  or  a  Deyon-Hereford-and-Suasex 
trio  have  for  such  a  duty  f 

Again,  the  nine  prises  for  cross  or  mixed-bred  beasts 
were  all  won  by  Scotchmen,  as  the  good  class  of  oxea 
was  thought  to  be  but  badly  judged.  Of  coarse  these 
were  all  by  a  Shorthorn  bull  on  to  an  Aberdeen  cow,  pro- 
verbially the  best  cross  out,  but  then  the  people  who 
breed  them  must  necessarily  know  the  most  about  them, 
and  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  some  voice  in  de- 
termining their  merits.  Messrs.  Martin's  best  cross-bred 
ox  at  Birmingham,  a  beast  we  never  quite  fancied,  was 
now  only  fourth ;  but  there  could  be  no  mistake  abont 
the  placing  of  Lord  Dunmore's  capital  heifer,  which  in 
some  years  or  under  some  circumstances  might  have  fairly 
aspired  to  something  more.  There  were  other  crosses  of 
the  Shorthorn-and-Hereford,  the  Devon-and-Sussex,  the 
Devon-and-Shorthom,  and  the  Hereford-and-PoU,  bat 
none  of  these  can  compare  with  the  long-famous  Short- 
hom-and-black  Poll— a  veritable  "  nick."  The  Broaghton 
steer  was  the  hero  of  the  extra  stock ;  where  a  cross-bred 
heifer  beat  the  best  of  all  the  cows  at  Birmingham,  and 
her  Msjesty's  best  cow  in  extra  stock  at  Birmingham,  who 
here  ran  a  dead  heat  for  second.  This  plan  of  changing 
the  judges  looks  to  be  a  very  wholesome  proceeding,  or 
the  "  superb  steer  "  and  the  "  perfect  cow  might  have 
taken  the  same  imposing  places  in  London  as  they  did 
in  the  Midlands.  With  a  reported  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  show  on  the  last  day,  Mr.  Polver's 
ox  cannot  go  on  to  Leeds,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  there  would  have  been  some  chance  of  the  Yorkshire- 
men  closing  with  him. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Sewell  Read  said:  "He 
thought  it  undesirable  that  a  great  national  Club  like  this 
should  encourage  a  weight  that  was  not  required.  The 
light  weight  of  a  Southdown  he  could  understand ;  but 
the  light  weight  of  a  Cross-bred,  if  it  were  of  good  quality, 
was  something  that  he  could  not  understand.  Even  with 
the  Southdowns,  when  he  saw  that  Lord  Walaingham 
could  bring  them  out  at  one  year  almost  as  heavy  as  if 
they  were  two  years  old,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  days 
of  light  weight  for  Southdowns  were  nearly  at  an  end. 
But  with  regard  to  Cross-bred  sheep,  which  he  looked  on 
as  the  sheep  for  the  million,  he  contended  that  the  bigger 
and  better  they  were  the  more  advantageous  would  it  be 
alike  for  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  He  hoped  then 
that  the  prizes  for  Cross-bred  sheep  would  not  be  reduced, 
but  rather  let  them  add  to  the  number  of  prixea  for  year- 
ling sheep.  It  was  the  most  important  dass  in  the  yard ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  subdivide  it  by  allowing  the 
Crou-bred  Mountain  sheep  to  appear  in  another  class  he 
should  not  object,  but  he  tirged  on  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  Itriking  out  such  ftn  Unnecessary  class  as 
that  to  which  he  bad  called  attention."    this,  however, 
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it  now  quite  an  old  storjr.  In  the  Club  report  of  last 
jeu  oDe  of  the  Shortwool  jadgee  writes  thus :  "  Of  this 
igkt  weight  class,  I  may  say  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  it  was  a  necessary  one.  I  think  it  has  never 
happeDed  that  the  gold  medal  or  silver  cup  has  been  taJcen 
br  it;  and  a  grand  pen  of  sheep  of  Sir  William 
Tvockmorton's  was  stniek  ont,  because  one  of  the  best 
•heepwaa  2  lbs.  above  wdght.  Are  either  the  exhibitors 
or  the  pablic  benefited  by  this  daas  ?'*  And  another  of 
the  jadges  over  the  same  class  says  Uiat  the  light 
weight  condition  has  fiuled  to  effect  its  olgect ; 
while  he  adds  that  some  years  ago  "  Mr. 
Heuy  Upton  carried  off  the  Gold  Medal  with 
a  pea  of  light-weight  sheep."  Nothing  of  course  is 
eifier  than  to  obtain  mere  size  and  weight  at  a  sacrifice 
of  breed,  and  so  let  cross-bred  sheep,  honestly  entered  as 
neh,  he  made  as  heavy  as  the  feeder  pleases.  Bnt  for 
niny  years  past,  long  before  the  supremacy  of  the 
llerton  flock  was  established,  there  had  been  something 
more  than  a  snspicion  that  the  purity  of  the  Southdown 
had  heeo  tamptfed  with  in  order  to  reach  great  growth- 
A  bit  of  Hampshire  or  black-faced  Sussex  has  occasion. 
sUy  been  introduced,  and  the  sheep  were,  in  &ct, 
so  longer  thorough-bred.  At  this  very  show  the 
only  whole  class  of  sheep  which  was  highly  com- 
mended was  that  of  the  light-weight  Southdowns, 
and  deaervedly  enough  too,  for  there  was  more 
bloodlike  true  character  here  than  in  any  other  section. 
The  peas  slso  took  a  deal  more  judging,  and  Lord  Wal- 
fingham  wm  at  length  u  neariy  as  possible  beaten ;  many, 
indeed,  still  prefiermg  Sir  WiUiam  Throckmorton's  pen. 
Whereas  in  the  other  class  of  young  wethers,  without  con- 
ditions u  to  weight,  the  Merton  sheep,  pronounced  to  be 
the  beat  pen  in  the  Show,  are  actually  heavier  than  the 
priis  Shropshires  of  preeisely  the  same  age  I  They  are 
grand  aheep  certainly  for  the  butcher,  but  if  they  go  on 
inereuiog  in  bulk  as  of  late,  it  is  hsa*d  to  realise  what  a 
Sonthdown  will  eventually  come  to.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's old  sheep  are  particularly  stylish,  as  a  long  way 
a-hflsd  of  their  small  and  moderate  class ;  while  Lord 
WainngfaAm's  seven-year-old  ewea  have  worn  wonderfully 
well  after  so  much  good  service  in  the  flock.  Lord  Sondes,  as 
^  generally  does,  showed  some  remarkably  neat  clever 
Downs ;  bnt  Mr.  Riipden  was  not  up  to  his  usual  form, 
the  Ho7e  pens  looking  light  and  leggy,  however  good 
in  their  tops. 

The  older  hands  at  this  business  did  not  quite  like  it 
when  Lord  Chesham  beat  them  all  for  Shropshires  at 
Maneheater,  nor  will  thev  now  take  verv  kincUy  to  the 
proof,  as  afforded  by  the  scales.  Still,  as  we  said  at 
Birmingham,  the  Latimer  flock  is  reaching  fast  to  the 
itudard  of  an  "  Improved  Shropshire,"  and  with  fresh 
^^*t^  and  fresh  judges  his  Lordship  was  first  in 
the  three  classes,  as  Mr.  Horley  must  know  what 
a  Shropshire  should  be.  Mrs.  Beach's  sheep,  of  some- 
thing the  same  '  type,  are  also  verr  good  to 
"low,  as  they  always  have  been  of  late;  but 
^omt  of  the  other  exhibitors  in  these  classes  have  cer- 
^nly^  lent  up  better  samples  from  their  flocks.  Mr. 
Morrison's  and  Messrs.  Russell's  West  Conntn  Downs 
ve  more  comely  to  look  on  than  the  good  old-faahioned 
tonr-hoided  sort,  bnt  some  how  or  other  we  never  now 
ineet  with  such  smart,  high-quality  Hampshires  or  Wilt- 
■hires  as  that  stalwart  steward,  who  has  just  passed 
uong.side,  was  wont  to  exhibit.  There  was  no  class  in 
the  show  which  more  honestly  won  its  commendation  than 
the  capital  entry  of  Oxfords,  where  Sir  Henrv  Dashwood 
for  the  first  time  at  a  great  meeting  took  the  top  place 
v^th  the  heaviest  pen  in  the  class ;  and  really  grand 
eomosodiog  sheep  they  are,  of  good  looks,  with  famous 
<>*ek8,  aad  perhaps  at  all  points  the  bfist  lot  of  fat  sheep 
«f  thu  kind  ever  bronght  ont.    But   then   what  are 


the  points,  or  who  will  be  kind  enough  to  draw  up 
a  scale  of  points  for  judging  an  Oxfordshire  Down  ? 
There  are  only  two  pens  of  iat  ewes  exhibited,  both  very 
exccdlent,  bnt  as  different  fh)m  each  other  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  any  sheep  to  be  that  are  entered  as  of  the 
same  breed.  Mr.  TreadwtU's  are  big,  useful,  roaghish 
looking  ewes,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard's  very  neat,  fall 
of  quality,  and  with  sweet  blood-like  heads ;  two  of  the 
three,  in  fact,  being  at  nearly  five  years  old  from  the 
Bury  Royal  prize  pen ;  while  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers  secures 
his  now  recognisea  annuity  from  the  same  flock.  There 
was  a  mixed  class  of  Cheviots,  Ryelands,  and  Somersets, 
where  the  Cheviots  were  but  poorly  represented ;  while  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh's  black-faced  Highlanders  were  reallr 
good,  as  their  qn^ty  of  mutton  will  compare  well  with 
the  West  Highlander's  beef,  that  is  amongst  the  primest 
a  butcher  can  buy  or  sell.  As  at  Birmingham,  the  crosses 
did  not  look  to  contain  anything  of  remarkable  excellence, 
but  nevertheless  Mr.  John  Overman  took  the  Cup  for  the 
best  of  the  other  breeds  or  cross-breeds,  though  the 
superiority  of  the  short-and-long-wool  pen  to  Sir  Henry 
Dashwood*s  Oxfords  was  not  so  apparent.  They  were 
fairly  beaten  for  weisht,  which  Mr.  Sewell  Read  would 
have  ns  take  as  the  best  test  of  a  cross-bred.  "  The 
Royalists"  laughed  outright  when  they  saw  the  Romney 
Marsh  sheep  at  Canterbury,  but  there  was  really  a  very 
creditable  entry  this  year  at  Islington,  and  the  improve- 
ment since  thev  left  the  Ark  seems  at  length  to  have 
been  set  about  m  earnest.  In  the  small  show  of  Lincolns 
the  Birmingham  award  was  very  properly  corrected  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lister,  who  beat  Mr.  Harris  alike  for 
weight,  style,  and  quality,  Mr.  Pears  retaining  his 
third  place  with  one  of  the  heaviest  pens  at  their  age 
in  the  Hall.  There  were  four  entries  of  Cots- 
wolds  and  four  prizes  awarded,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  for  them,  as  if  the  breeders  do  not  care  to  make  a 
show  thqr  should  undoubtedly  merge  into  ^  the  other 
breeds,  indifference  should  be  met  with  indifference,  as 
retaining  classes  that  do  not  fill  must  have  a  bad  effect. 
Still,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  new  class  of  three  fat 
ewes  waain  every  direction  a  failure,  for  no  where  did  the 
competition  exoeed  three  entries,  as  more  frequently  there 
was  but  one  pen  exhibited  for  the  prize.  I^rd  Bemers' 
Leicesters  are  as  usual  very  carefully  fed  and  very  finely 
bred.  It  is  said  that  they  never  sell  nor  let  a  ram  from 
Keythorpe,  but  keep  some  of  their  best  lambs  for  wethers, 
so  that  a  lead  in  this  way  must  be  maintained  alike  at 
some  cost  to  the  flock  and  the  public ;  as  on  such  condi- 
tions a  farmer  has  of  course  no  chance  of  engaging  in 
suooessfU  rivalry. 

A  successful  breeder  and  acknowledged  judge  of  pigs 
has  favoured  us  with  some  notes,  of  which  we  avail  our- 
selves in  preference  to  dwelling  on  our  own  experiences 
of  that  dreadfU  black  hole,  a  very  concatenation  of 
abominable  efilnvia.  A  less  interesting  show  of  pigs  has 
not  been  seen  at  Smithfield  for  years ;  few  in  number,  and 
nothing  great  in  size  or  quality.  This  section  of  the  show 
seems  quite  at  a  stands^  if  not  aotnaUy  drifting  back. 
Many  old  names  are  missed  from  the  list  of  exhibitors, 
and  new  ones  are  not  forthcoming.  There  are  thirty-seven 
entries  for  nine  classes,  and  the  best  filled  class  not  good 
enough  to  merit  a  second  prize,  although  containing  Mr. 
Baily's  first  prize  Birmingham  Berkshires,  made  up  of  very 
good  pigs  if  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  for  a  fat  show.  But 
they  certainly  should  not  have  been  passed  over.  Capt. 
Warren's  prize  pen  of  whites  took  our  fancy  much ;  but 
in  the  succeeding  class  of  the  same  colour,  no  prize  was 
awarded,  some  of  the  pigs  having  died  in  the  Hall,  in 
the  class  of  older  white  pigs  Sir  A.  Rothschild  showed  a 
wretched  pen,  the  Duckenngs  being  along  way  first ;  while 
Capt.  Warren's  lot  were  wonderfully  fat,  but  bad  lost 
form,  or  thejr  wonld  have  put  Mr.  Lynn  out  of  it. 
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Amongst  the  black  pigs  the  Donets  had  it  all  to  themselves, 
Mr.  Coaie  and  Mr.  Benjafield  the  two  firsU,  with  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  McNiven  to  follow.    Some  fancied  Mr. 
McNiven's  entrj  for  second  in  each  class,  bat  there  was 
really  not  a  £20  cnp  pen  in  the  yard.    In  the  three  remain- 
ing classes  the  Berkshire  took  all  the  prizes ;  Mr.  Biggs 
being  first  and  second,  with  some  excellent  pigs,  Mr. 
Samuel  Brace  and  the  Marqnis  of  Ailesbory  the  otner  firsts, 
and  Mr.  King,  with  a  pen  of  coarse  animals,  second  in  hu 
class.  The  single  extra  stock  pigs  aided  theshow  wonderftdly, 
and  in  a  really  good  competition  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  took 
the  cup,  beating  the  best  pig  at  Birmingham,  for  which 
Messrs.  Dnckering  have  at  length  fonnd  a  breeder's  name 
in  Mr.  Cornish.    The  subjoined  suggestions  may  be  worth 
the  attention  of  the  Council.  Have  only  two  classes,  under 
and  over  six  months  old,  in  each  breed :  large  whites,  small 
whites,  small  blacks,  and  Berkshires.     Let  the  uitder  six 
months  be  shown  in  pens  of  five  and  for  breeding  pur- 
poses i  over  six  months,  as  fat  stock.  Give  two  £10  cups, 
ono  to  the  best  pen  for  breeding  purposes,  and  one  for 
the  best  fat  pigs,  instead  of  as  now,  one  £20  cup.    The 
object  of  breeders  in  showing  is  to  sell  their  stock.    They 
do  not  care  to  compete  in  the  &t  classes.    This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  there  being  only  twenty-five  exhibitors  for 
the  eighteen  prises  in  the  nine  classes  for  breeds.    Bo 
not  pnt  the  pigs  in  the  cellar  with  such  narrow  passages 
between  the  rows  of  pens,  and  do  not  use  so  much  ear- 
bolic  acid  as  to  make  the  place  stink  worse  than  anv 
respectable  pig  stye.    Give  up  one  side  of  the  main  Hall, 
under  the  gallery,  and  let  some  of  the  implements  go  into 
the  cellar;  or  hold  the  root  show  there.    Further,  why 
should  not  the  weight  of  a  pig  be  given  as  well  u  that  of 
a  sheep  or  an  ox  P    There  could  suely  be  little  trouble  in 
arriving  at  this  information  with  a  lot  of  over-fed  or 
over-dosed  animals. 

JUBGES. 

CATTLB. 

DETONS,  HEREFORDS,   SUSSEX,   N0R70LK   AND  8U7T0LK 
POLLED  AND  LONGHOEN. 

Baker,  G.  W.,  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich ; 
Cane,  Edwd.,  Berwick,  Lewes,  Sussex  ; 
Pope,  T.  Horningsham,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

SHORTHORNS,  SCOTCH,   IRISH,  WELSH  AND  CROSS-BRED; 

Aylmer,  H.,  West  Bereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk . 

RandeU,  C,  Chadbnry,  Evesham  ; 

Topham,  Jas.,  The  Hemplow,  Welford,  Rugby. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS,  C0TSW0LD8,    LINCOLNS,    KENTISH,   CR0S8- 
BREDS,    OXfORDSBIBE,  HOUNTAIN,  ETC. 

Clarke,  Charles,  Scopwick,  Lincoln ; 

Game,  R.,  Aldsworth,  Northleach ; 

Wallis,  G.,  Old  Shifford,  Bampton,  Parringdon. 

BOUTHDOWNS,  HAMPSHIRE,  SHROPSHIRE,   RTBLAND,  ETC' 

Fookes,  H.,  Whitechurch,  Blandford; 

Horley,  T.,  The  Fosse,  Leamington ; 

Sainsbury,  W.,  Hunts  House,  West  Lavington,  Beviaes. 

PIGS. 

Baldwin,  Thos.,  Gksnevin,  Bublin ; 
Little,  E.,  LanhiU,  Chippenham ; 
Sexton,  G.  M.,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich. 

CATTLE. 

(Silver  Medals  are  given  to  the  breeders  of  all  First 

mM  animals.) 

BEVONS. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £20,  W.  Taylor,  Glynley,  Sussez—lO 
ewt,  8  qrs.  25  lbs. 


Second  of  £16,  W.  IVtfthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridg- 
watcr-11  cwt.  8  qrs.  10  lbs. 
Third  of  £10,  W.  Smith,  Hoopcm,  Exeter— 12  cwt. 

8  qrs.  25  lbs. 

Highly  commended.— Her  Migesty  The  (Juten,  Nor- 
folk  ¥^urm,  Windsor— 11  ewt.  1  qr.  7  lbs. 

Commended.— E.  Trod,  Bowhay,  Exminster— 10  cwt. 

2  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  8  years  and  8  months  old. 

First  prixe  of  £80,  C.  McNiven,  Penysfidd,  Surrey- 
18  cwt.  2  qrs.  7  lbs.  ^  ^   ^ 

Second  of  £20,  T.  L.  Senior,  Broughton,  Aylesbaiy- 

14  cwt.  8  qrs.  20  lbs. 
Third  of  £10,  G.  Gibbs,  Bishops*  Lydcard,  Taunton- 

15  cwt  2qr8.  61bs. 
Highly  commended.— J.  Overman,  Bumham  Msrket 

— 16  cwt.  6  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  8  years  and  8  months  old. 

First  prixe  of  £80,  W.  Taylor,  Glynley,  Snssex-16 
cwt.  2  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  C.  M'Niven,  Pcnysfidd,  Sarrty-17 

cwt.  1  qr.  8  lbs. 
Third  of  £10,  W.  Aldworth,  Frilford  Berks— 16  cwt 

2  qrs.  U  lbs. 
Highly  commended.— Her  Mijeaty  the  Qoeen,  Norfolk 

FUrm,  Windsor— 14  cwt.  1  QT'  *  ^^' 

Commended. — J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Dorset— 16  cwt. 
2  ors.  1  lb. 

The  Class  generally  commended. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
First  priie  of  £26,  T.  Senior,  Broughton,  Aylesbuiy- 
14  cwt.  8  qrs.  19  lbs. 
Second  of  £15,  B^  Burton,  Bioadclyst,  Devon— 13  cwt. 

14  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  Her  M^esty  the  Queen,  Norfolk  Fum, 
Windsor— 18  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs. 

Highly  oommended.— J.  H.  Buller,  Bownes,  Crediton 
—15  cwt.  14  lbs. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

First  prixe  of  £26,  J.  Ford.  Rushton,  Borset-18 
cwt.  8  qrs.  28  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  W.  Aldworth,  Frilford,  Berks— 12  cwt.     i 

2  qrs.  17  lbs.  ,. 

Third  of  £10,  C.  M'Niven,  Perrysfldd,  Surrey-12 

owt.  8  lbs. 

Highly  commended.- W.  Smith,  Hoopem,  Exeter- 

11  cwt. 

HEREFOKBS. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 

First  prixe  of  £20,  W.  Groves,  Brompton,  Shrtwi- 
bury— 16  cwt.  8  qrs.  27  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen,  Flemish  Fsnn, 
Windsor— 15  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  F.  Evans,  Bredwardine,  Hereford— 15 
cwt.  5  lbs. 

Highly  commended.— R.  Shirley,  Bowcott  Mnnslow— 

14  cwt.  1  qr.  6  lbs. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  8  years  and  8  months  old. 
^    First  prixe  of  £80,  the  Earl  of  Bamley,  Cobham  Hsll, 
Gravesend — 14  cwt.  8  qrs.  20  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  Her  Migesty  the  Queen,  Flemish  Fkrm, 
Windsor— 17  cwt.  15  lbs. 
Third  of  £10,  J.  Price,  Pembridge,  Leominster— 17 

ewt.  2  qrs.  18  lbs. 
HigUy  commended.— C.  Hall,  Croydon— 18  cwt.  1  qr. 

18  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  8  years  and  8  months  old. 

First  prixe  of  £80,  J.  Agate,  Wamham,  Sussex— 19 
cwt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs.  . 

Second  of  £20,  J.  0.  Leigh,  Laton,  Beds-19  cwt. 
221^8. 
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Third  of  klO,  J.  Ford,  RuaktoD,  Donet— 21  cwt. 
Sort.  10  lbs. 

Highly  oommended, — P.  Tomer,  Pembridge,  Leomia- 
iter— 17  cwt.  1  qr.  7  Ibi. ;  and  W.  Heath,  Ladham  Hall, 
Norwidi— IScwt.  3  qrt.  21  lbs. 

The  dass  generally  commended. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  jean  old. 

First  priae  of  £25,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Flemish 
fkmi,  Windsor— 14  cwt.  17  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  W.  James,  Moppowder,  Dorset — 15 
fwt.  1  qr. 

Third  of  £10,  J.  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Warwick— 12 
rwt.  3  qrs.  13  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — W.  Heath,  Lndham,  Norfolk — 
13  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 

First  prixe  of  £25,  T.  Instone,  Boorton,  Shropshire — 
17  cwt.  1  qr.  16  Ibi. 

Seeood  of  £15,  R.  Hill,  Orleton,  Lndlow~15  cwt. 
3  qrs.  17  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  H.  Ridgley,  StcTcnton,  Salop— 17  cwt. 
1  qr.  17  lbs. 

Commended.— Sir  J.  R.  BaUey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Glanusk 
—16  cwt  3  qrs.  21  lbs. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  2  years  and  6  months  old. 

First  prixe  of  £20,  The  Earl  of  Ayleaford,  Warwick- 
Id  cwt.  2  qrs.  1  lb. 

Second  of  £15,  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Wantage, 
Berks— 16  cwt.  21  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  R.  N.  Morley,  Leadenham,  Lincoln — 
IS  ewt.  25  lb. 

Steers,  not  exceeding  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prise  of  £30,  R.  Searson,  Market  Deeping, 
Lincoln — 15  cwt.  2  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  Sir  W.  Booth,  Bart.,  St.  Neots— 18 
cwt.  1  qr.  12  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  J.  Stratton,  Manningford  Bmce,  WilU 
— 17ewt.  Iqr.  7  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  abore  3  years  and  3  months  old. 

First  prixe  of  £80,  J.  Stratton,  Manningford  Bruce, 
watt— 17  cwt.  3  qrs.  4  lbs. 

Second  of  £20,  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen— 19  ewt. 

1  qr.  23  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  R.  Stntton,  Bnrderop,  Wilts— 16  cwt. 
3  qrs.  8  lbs. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

First  prixe  of  £25,  R.  Stntton,  Bnrderop,  Wilts- 
Id  ewt.  2  qrs.  15  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  Hunter,  Dipple,  Moray — 17  cwt. 

2  qrs.  10  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  J.  Reid,  Graystone,  Aberdeenshire— 17 
cwt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — Sir  W.  C.  Trevdyan,  Bart., 
WiUiogton,  Newcastle — 15  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Commended.— The  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill,  High- 
worth— 15  ewt;  and  J.  C.  Coney,  Rdgate— 18  cwt. 
1  qr.  7  lbs. 

Cows,  aboTe  4  years  old. 

First  prixe  of  £25,  The  £arl  of  Fevorsham,  Dnncombe 
Park,  York— 21  cwt.  27  lbs. 

Seeond  of  £15,  J.  A.  Mumford,  ChUton,  Oxford— 19 
cwt.  6  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  T.  Mace,  Sherbom,  Gloucester— 17  cwt. 

3  qrs.  22  lbs. 

SUSSEX. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  not  exceeding  8  years  old. 
First  prixe  of  £20,  W.  Sturt,  Fetcham,  Surrey— 17 
ewt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  J.  Neale,  Cold  Waltham,  Sussex- 14 
ewt.  3  qn.  1  lb. 


Third  of  £5,  J.  E.  and  A.   Heasman,  Angmering, 
Sussex— 14  cwt.  19  lbs. 

Commended. — E.  and  A.  Stanford,  Steyning — 13  cwt. 
3qs.lr41bs. 

Steers  or  oxen,  above  3  years  old. 

First  prixe  of  £25,  J.  M.  Montefiore,  Crawley,  Sussex 
— 16  cwt.  3  qrs.  8  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  E.  and  A.  Heasman,  Angmering, 
Sussex — 17  cwt.  17  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  L.  Steere,  M.P.,  Dorking,  Surrey— 20 
cwt.  2  qrs. 

Highly  commended. — M.  Coote,  Climping,  Sussex — 

22  cwt.  3  qrs.  2  lbs. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 
First  prixe  of  £20,  Lord  Leconfield,  Petworth,  Sussex 
—13  cwt.  3  qrs.  25  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  L.  Steere,  M.P.,DorkiDg— 16  cwt.  7  lbs. 
Highly    commended. — J.    M.    Montefiore,    Crawley, 
Sussex — 15  cwt.  3  qrs.  2  lbs. ;  and  J.  Russell,  Hurstpierre- 
pont,  Sussex — 16  cwt.  3  qrs.  19  lbs. 
The  Class  generally  commended. 

Cows,  above  4  years  old. 
Fint  prixe  of  £20,  L.  Steere,  Dorking,  Sarrey— 19 
cwt.  2  qra.  27  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  Shoosmith,  Lewes,  Sussex — 15  cwt. 
14  lbs. 

Commended. — W.  Neale,  Petworth,  Suisex — 16  cwt. 
25  lbs. 

NORFOLK  OR  SUFFOLK  POLLED. 
Steen  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
Fint  prixe  of  £15,  His  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sandringham,  Norfolk — 17  cwt.  3  qn.  17  lbs. 
Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
Fint  prixe  of  £15,  W.  Slipper,  Catfield,  Norfolk— 14 
cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  C.  Symonds,  Aylmerton,  Norfolk — 14 
cwt.  2  qn.  2  lbs. 

LONGHORNS. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
The  prixe  of  £10,  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon  Hall,  Derby— 
16  cwt.  2  qn.  8  lbs. 

Heifen  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
The  prixe  of  £10,  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon  Hall,  Derby— 
14  cwt.  3  qn.  13  lbs. 

SCOTCH  WEST  HIGHLANDERS. 
Steen  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
Fint  prixe  of  £30,  R.  Barcham,  Thiugartoni  Hanworth 
—19  cwt.  1  or.  6  lbs. 

Second  of  ilH,  J.  S.  Leigh,  Luton,  Beds— 18  cwt.  1  qr. 
13  lbs. 
Highly  commended. — ^R.  Jardine,  M.P. — 17  cwt.  1  qr. 

23  lbs. 

Commended. — H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales — 15  ewt. 
8  lbs. :  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G.— 20  cwt.  10  lbs.; 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.— 15  cwt.  3  on.  20  lbs. ; 
and  W.  Symonds,  Epping — 17  cwt.  3  qn.  51os. 
Heifen  or  Cows,  of  any  sge. 
First  prixe  oi  £15,  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Wel- 
lington, Newcastle — 13  cwt.  3  qn.  26  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  J.  Reid,  Graystone,  Aberdeen — 15  cwt. 
8  qn. 

OTHER  SCOTCH-HORNS. 
Steen  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
The  prixe  of  £10,  R.  Wortley,  Suffield,  Norfolk— 16 
cwt.  3  qn.  9  lbs. 

Heifen  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
(No  entry.) 

SCOTCH  POLLED. 
Steen  or  Oxen,  of  any  age. 
First  prixe  of  £30,  R.  H.  Harris,  Eamhill,  Forres, 
I  Moray— 20  cwt.  2  qn.  26  lbs. 
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SMona  of  iBlS,  W.  MeCombie,  M.P.,  TOlyfoiir, 
Aberdeen^M  cwt.  S  qn.  28  lbs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  anj  age. 

First  prixe  of  £16,  J.  fimce,  Bumside,  Monyshire — 
18  ewt.  2  qrs.  15  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  W.  M'Combie,  M.P..  TillTfonr,  Aber< 
deen— 19  ewt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs. 

IRISH. 
Steers  or  Oxen,  of  any  a^ 

(No  competition). 
Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
First  prise  of  £10,  Lord  Bemersi  Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicester— 18  cwt.  86  lbs. 

WELSH. 
Steers  or  Oxen  (Rants),  of  any  age. 
First  priie  of  £20,  Sir  C.  E.  Isbam,  Bart.,  Lamport, 
Northampton— 17  ewt.  2  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Seeood  of  £10,  R.  D.  Jenkins,  Pantirion,  Cardigan— 
18  cwt.  27  lbs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  of  any  age. 
Prixe  withheld. 

CROSS  OR  MIXED  BRED. 
Steers,  not  exceeding  8  years  old. 

First  prise  of  £25,  W.  Drysdale,  Kilrie,  Kinghome, 
Fifeshire— 17  cwt.  2  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  R.  Moir  (tmstees  of)  Meikle  Tarty  of 
EDon,  Aberdeen— 17  cwt.  8  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Third  of  £10,  R.  Bmce,  Newton  of  Stmthers,  Moray- 
shire—20  cwt.  1  qr.  17  lbs. 

Highly  commended.— J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen — 
18  ewt.  20  lbs. 

Commended.— H.  S.  Stratford,  Thorpe,  Market  Har- 
borongh,  Leicestershire— 15  cwt.  1  qr.  17  lbs. ;  T.  L. 
Senior,  Bronghton— 15  cwt.  8  qrs.  20  lbs. 

Steers  or  Oxen,  above  8  years  old. 

First  prise  of  £25,  W.  Brown,  Llnkwood,  Elgin— 21 
ewt.  8  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  Stephens,  Conglass,  Aberdeen— 
25  cwt. 

Third  of  £10,  W.  Scott,  Olendronnaeh,  Aberdeen— 

20  cwt.  1  or.  19  lbs. 

Very  highly  commended.— J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen 
—21  cwt.  12  lbs. 
Highly  commended. — J.  Overman,  Bnmham-Sntton — 

21  cwt.  8  qrs.  20  lbs. ;  Earl  of  Dnnmore,  Stirling— 20 
ewt.  1  qr.  18  lbs. ;  and  H.  Bettridge,  Wantage— 17  cwt. 
2  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Heifers,  not  exceeding  4  years  old. 

First  priie  of  £20,  Earl  of  Dnnmore,  Dnnmore,  Stir- 
lingshire—20  ewt.  8  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  A.  Cowie,  Crombley  Bank,  Aberdeen— 
18  ewt. 

Highly  eommended.— Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart., 
Wallington,  Northampton— 16  cwt. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 
First    prise  of  £20,  Lord  Bemers,  Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicester— 6  cwt.  8  qrs.  21  lbs. 

Second  of  £1 5,  W.  Brown,  Holme-on-Spalding,  York— 
6  ewt.  1  qr.  21  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  J.  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bedford— 6  cwt. 
8  ws.  28  lbs. 

Commended.— Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.,  Barleythorpe— 
5  cwt.  8  qrs.  85  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 
Each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  220  lbs.  live  weight. 
First  prise  of  £20,  Lord  Bemers,  Keythorpe  Hall, 
Leicester- 5  cwt.  2  qrs.  11  lbs. 


Second  of  £15,  W.  Brown,  Hofane-on-Spaldmg,  York— 

5  cwt.  2  ors.  11  lbs. 

Thirdof£5,  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  H.P.,  Worksop,  Not- 
tingham— 6  cwt.  2  qrs.  15  lbs. 
Fat  Ewes,  above  8  years  old  (that  most  have  had  a  Lamb). 
The  prixe  of  £10,    Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.— 5  ctrt. 
8  qrs.  7  lbs. 

COTSWOLDS. 
Fut  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 
First  prixe  of  £20,  R.  Hall,  Great  Barford,  Oxford— 

8  ewt.  25  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Warwick 
— 7  cwt.  1  qr.  8  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  J.  Baldwin,  Lnddington,    Warwick— 
7  cwt.  6  lbs. 
Fat  Ewes,  above  8  years  old  (that  mnst  haye  had  a  Lamb). 

The  prise  of  £10,  J.  Baldwin,  Lnddington,  Warwick— 

6  ewt.  1  qr.  26  lbs. 

LINCOLNS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 
First  prixe  of  £20,  C.  Lister,  Coleby  Lodge,  Lincoln— 

7  cwt.  2  qrs.  11  lbs. 

Second  of  £15,  J.  B.  Swallow,  Barton-on-Hnmbei^ 

7  cwt.  2  qrs.  25  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  J.  Pears,  Mere  Branston,  Lincoln— 8  cwt. 

9  lbs. 

Highly  commended.- T.  W.    D.    Harris,    Wootton, 
Northampton — 6  cwt.  8  qrs.  12  lbs. 

Commended. — J.   Byron,    Sleaford — 7   ewt.   3  qn. 
16  lbs. ;  and  T.  Onnnell,  Milton,  Cambridge— 7  ewt.  8  qn. 
21  lbs. 
Fat  Ewes,  above  8  years  old  (that  mnst  have  had  a  Lamb). 

The  prixe  of  £10,  F.  Sardeson,  Cranwell,  Sleaford- 
9  ewt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs. 

Highly    commended. — J.    Pears,     Mere    Brsniton, 
Lincola — 8  cwt.  1  qr.  26  lbs. 

KENTISH  OR  ROMNEY  MARSH. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 
First  prixe  of  £15,  J.  Newport,  Asklbrd,  Kent— 6  ewt. 

8  qrs.  4  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  F.  Mnrton,  Smeeth,  Kent— 6  ewt. 
8  qrs.  4  lbs. 

CROSS-BRED  L0N6-W00LLED. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 
First  prixe  of  £15,  T.  W.  D.  Harris,  Wootton,  North- 
ampton— 7  ewt.  8  qrs.  6  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  Sir  W.  DeCapell  Brooke,  Bart.,  Ket- 
tering, Northampton — 6  cwt.  8  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Highly  Commended.— J.  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bed- 
ford—6  ewt.  8  qrs.  22  lbs. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 

Firstjprixe  of  £20,  Lord  Walsingham,  Thetford— 6  cwt. 
2  qrs. 

Second  of  £10,  F.  J.  S.  Fo^ambe,  M.P.,  Worksop- 
6  cwt.  5  lbs. 

Third  of  £5,  Dnke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood— 5  nrt. 
2  on.  21  lbs. 

Highly   commended.  —  H.    Humphrey,    Ashington, 
Sussex- 6  cwt.  1  qr.  24  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 
Each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  200  lbs.  Uve  weight. 

First  prixe  of  £15,  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall. 
Thetford— 5  cwt.  28  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  Sir  W.  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  Baeklsnd, 
Berks— 5  ewt.  121bs. 

Third  of  £5,  Lord  Sondes,  Ehnhsm  Hall,  Thetford— 
5  cwt.  9  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — ^The  Dnke  of  Richmond,  Good- 
wood, Sussex— 5  ewt.  12  lbs. ;  and  the  class  Renerallr. 
Fat  Wethers,  2  years  old  (abore  ^3  and  nnder  86  months}. 
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Fixit  prise  of  £15,  Duke  of  Biehmond,  Goodwood — 
6  ewt  2  qn.  9  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  J.  Oremuui,  Bnmhain  Sutton— 6  owt. 
8qn.MIbs. 

Gorameaded. — ^W.  Taylor,  Glynley — 0  cwt.  8  Ibt. 

Fftt  Ewes,  8  yeurs  old  (that  must  hare  had  a  Lamb). 

The  priie  of  £10,  Lord  Waltingham,  Merton  Hall, 
Thetfotd— 5  ewt.  2  art.  Slba. 

Highly  oommendea. — LordBacre,  Kimpton,  Horta— 

6  ewt  22  lbs. 

HAMPSHIRE  OR  WILTS HIRE-DOWNS. 
Tat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  28  months). 
First  prize  of  £20,  A.  Morrison,  Tisbnry,  WilU~7  ewt 
lor.  2  lbs. 
Second  of  £16,  J.  Rnssell,  Sntton-at-Hone,  Kent— 

7  cwt.  17  lbs. 

Ibird  of  £5,  R.  and  J.  Rnssell,  Horton  Kirby,  Kent— 
7ewt.  2qrs.  8  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.  and  M.  Arnold,  Westmeon, 
Hants— 6  ewt.  8  qrs.  26  lbs. 

Commeoded. — W.  0.  Dnnean,  Bradwell,  Bncks — 7  cwt. 
Iqr.lOlbs. 
ht  Bwes,  above  8  years  old  (that  mnst  have  had  a  Lamb) 

The  prise  of  £10,  J.  D.  Allen,  Tbbnry,  Wilts— 8  cwt. 
4  lbs. 

SHROPSHIRBS. 
Alt  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  28  months). 

Krtt  prise  of  £20,  Lord  Ghesham,  Latimer,  Backs — 
6  ewt.  U  lbs. 

Seeond  of  £10,   T.  Nock,  Sutton  Maddock— 6  cwt. 

1  or.  U  lbs. 

Third  of  £S,  Lord  Wenlock,  Eserick  Park,  York— 

6  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 

Highly    commended. — S.     C.    Pilgrim,     Borbage, 
Hincldey-7  cwt.  10  lbs. 
Ftt  WeUiers,  2  years  old  (above  28  and  nnder  86  months), 

First  prise  of  £16,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Backs^ 

7  ewt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs. 

Second  of  £6,  Sarah  Beach,  Brewood,  Penkridge,  Staf- 
ford-8  cwt.  28  Iba. 

Highly  commended. — J.  Coxon,  Lichfield,  Stafford — 
7  ewt.  2  qrs.  22  lbs. 

V^tEwesaboTC  three  years  old  (that  mast  have  had  a 

Lamb). 

The  prise  of  £10,  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Bucks— 
7  cwt.  10  lbs. 

Very  highly  commended. — T.  Nock,  Sntton  Maddock 
Shiffnal-6  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs. 

OKFORDSHIRES. 
Pst  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  28  months). 
Tirst  prise  of  £20,  Sir  H.  W.  Dashwood,  Bart.,  Kert- 
lio|toa  Park.  Oxford— 7  cwt.  8  ars.  27  lbs. 

SeooDdof£l5,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim, 
Wood«tock-7  cwt.  1  or.  18  lbs. 
Tbird,  of  £6,  N.  Stilgoe,  Adderbnry,  Oxford— 7  cwt. 

2  ^.  24  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — Lieat.-Col.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C., 
M.P.,  Wantage,  Berks- 7  cwt.  2  qrs. 

The  cUis  geaerally  commended. 
nt  Wethers,  2  years  old  (above  28  and  under  86  months). 
^  The  prise  of  £10,  A.  Rogers,  Bromham  Bedford— 
ScwtTlb. 
Fat  £«es,  above  8  years  old  (that  must  have  had  a  Lamb). 

The  prise  of  £10,  J.  Treadwell,  Upper  Winehendon, 
Bwks-S  cwt.  1  qr.  26  lb. 

Highly  commended. — C.-  Howard,  Biddenham,  Bed- 
w4-7  cwt.  8  qrs.  16  lbs. 

RYKLANDS,  CHEVIOTS,  AND  D0RSBT8. 
Ikt  Wethers. 
Rut  prise  of  £16,  H.   Earthing,    Nether  Stowey, 
5«»m«t-6cwt.  Sqrs.  Ulbs. 


Second  of  £10,  J.  B.  Downing,  Holme  Laoey,  Hereford 
—6  cwt.  2  ars.  6  lbs. 

Third  of  £6,  Sir  W.  Gordon  Cnmming,  Bart,  Altyre 
Forres,  Moray — 6  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — R.  Jardine,  M.P.,  Castlemilk, 
Lockerbie,  Dumfries— 4  cwt.  8  qrs.  17  lbs. 

MOUNTAIN-BREEDS. 
Eat  Wethers,  of  any  White-&ced  Mountain  breed, 

of  any  age. 
First  prise  of  £16,  J.  Tapp,  Twitcben,  Devon— 6  ewt. 

1  qr.  10  lbs. 

Second  of  £10,  W.  Smith,  Hoopem,  Exeter— 4  cwt. 

2  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — ^C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Surrey 
—4  cwt.  8  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  of  any  Black-faced  or  Speckled-faced 
Mountun  breed,  of  any  age. 

First  prise  of  £16,  The  Duke  of  Roxburgbe,  Floors 
Castle,  Kelso— 6  cwt.  8  qrs.  28  lbs. 

Seeoud  of  £10,  The  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Olamis  Castle, 
Forfar,  N.B.— 6  cwt.  8  ars.  20  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — J.McGill,  Rotchell,  Dumfries — 

6  cwt.  1  qr.  1  lb. 

CROSS-BRED  LONG  AND  SHORT-WOOLLBD. 
Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (nnder  23  months). 

First  prise  of  £20,  J.  Overman,  Bumham  Sutton, 
Suffolk— 6  cwt.  8  qrs.  23  lbs. 

Second  of  £16,  H.  Purser,  Willington  Manor,  Bedford 
—7  cwt.  2  ars.  26  lbs. 

Third  of  £6,  J.  Newman,  Harrowden,  Bedford— 7  cwt. 

3  qrs.  8  lbs. 

Highly  commended. — ^T.  Rush,  Babraham,  .Cambridge 
—7  cwt.  8  qrs.  17  lbs. 
Commended. — Z.  W.   Stigloe,  Adderbnry,  Oxford — 

7  cwt.  1  qr.  26  lbs. ;  and  J.  Mason,  Eynsham,  Witney, 
Oxfordshire— 7  cwt.  2  qrs.  18  lbs. 

Fat  Wethers,  1  year  old  (under  23  months). 
Each  Sheep  not  to  exceed  220  lbs.  live  weight. 
First  prise  of  £10,  J.  Overman,    Bumam  Sutton, 
Suffolk- 6  cwt.  2  qrs.  14  lbs. 
Second  of  £6.— No  other  entry. 

PIGS. 

WHITE. 

Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 

First  prise  of  £10,  Caijt.  R.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke. 

Second  of  £6,  Her  Migesty  the  Queen,  Windsor. 

Above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 

Insufficient  merit. 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
First  prise  of  £10,  R.  £.  Duckering  and  Son,  Nor- 
thorpe,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Second  of  £6,  J.  Lvnn,  Stroxton,  Grantham. 
Highly  commended. — Captain  R.  P.  Warren. 

BLACK; 
Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
First  prise  of  £10,  J.  Roberson,  Bayfordbury,  Herts. 
Second  of  £6,  J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford,  Dorset. 

Above  9  and  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 
First  prise  of  £10,  A.  Beigafield,  Stalbridge,  Blandford. 
Second  of  £6,  C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Surrey. 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
First  prise  of  £10,  J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Blandford. 
Second  of  £6,  Captain  R.  P.  Warren,  Basingstoke. 
Commended. — C.  McNiven,  Perrysfield,  Surrey. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 
Not  exceeding  9  months  old. 
First  prise  of  £10,  J.  Biggs,  Cublington,  Lei^hton 
BuESard. 

Second  of  £6,  Withheld. 
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Above  9  aod  not  exceeding  12  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  S.  Drnoe,  Eynsliaai,  Oxford. 
Second  of  £5,  J.  Biggs,  Cublington,  Leighton  Biuuard. 

Above  12  and  not  exceeding  18  months  old. 
First  prize  of  £10,  The  Marqnia  of  Ailesbnry,  Saver- 
nake  Forest,  WUts. 
Second  of  £3,  J.  P.  King,  North  Stoke,  Berks. 

EXTRA   STOCK. 

Oxen  or  Steer,  £10  and  silver  medal. — Thomas  Pulver, 
of  Bronghtott.  Kettering — 20  cwt.  3  qrs.  14  lbs. 

Very  highly  Commeaded. — William  Heath,  of  Lndham 
Hall,  Norwich— 17  cwt.  2  qrs.   20  lbs. 

Highly  Commended.  —  RobertJardine,  M.P.,  Castle- 
milk,  Lockerbie,  N.B.— 17  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lbs. 

Commended.  —  Robert  Barcham,  Thurgarton,  Ilan- 
worth,  Norfolk— 17  cwt.  3  qrs.  261bs. 

Heifers  or  Cows,  £10  and  silver  medal. — ^£.  Walter, 
Tangley  Farm,  Wothingbam — 17  cwt.  2  qrs. 

Highly  Commended. — C.  McNeven,  of  Perrysfield  Ox- 
ted,  Godstone— 14  cwt.  17  lb. ;  The  Qaeen— 16  cwt.  3 
qrs.  6  lbs. 

Commended. — Joseph  Perkins,  of  Langhton,  Rogby — 
16  cwt.  2  qrs.  5  lbs. 

Long-wool  wether  Sheep,  silver  cup  value  £5. — John 
Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford-— 3  cwt.  2  qrs.  20  lb. 

Short-wool  wether  Sheep,  silver  cnp,  valae  £3. — Lord 
Walsingham— 2  cwt.  2  Ibst 

Highly  Commended. — Duke  of  Richmond — 1  cwt.  3 
qrs.  9  lbs. ;  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe — 1.  cwt.  3  qrs.  9  lbs. 

Commeoded. — R.  and  J.  Russell,  of  Horton,  Kirby,* 
Dartford,  Kent — 2 cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs.;  JohnRnssell,  Sot- 
ton-at-Home,  Dartford — 2  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lbs. ;  H.  H.  Pen- 
fold,  Selsey,  Chichester — 1  cwt.  8  qrs.  6  lbs.;  A.  Moi risen, 
Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts— 2  cwt.  2  qrs.  6  lbs. ; 
Sir  W.  Throckmorton — 1  cwt.  3  qrs.  10  lbs. ;  Lord  Bray- 
brooke — 1  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Shropshire,  Oxfordshire  cross-bred  or  any  other  breed 
of  wether  Sheep,  silver  cnp,  value  £3. — ^Joseph  New- 
man, of  Harrowden,  Bedford — 2  ewt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs. 

Single  Pig. — Silver  Cop,  value  £5,  Earl  of  Aylesford, 
Packington  Hall,  Coventry. 

Specially  commended. — R.  E.  Dnckering  and  Son, 
Northorpe,  Lincoln. 

Highly  commended. — J.  Lynn,  Stroxton,  Lincoln. 

Commended. — J.  Coate,  Hammoon,  Dorset,  and  J.  and 
F.  Howard,  Bedford. 

SILVER  CUPS. 

Best  Steer  or  Ox  in  any  of  the  Classes. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £40,  W.  Taylor.  Glynley,  West  Ham,  Sussex,  for 
Devon  0x^-4  years  6  months. 

Best  Heifer  or  Cow  in  any  of  the  Classes. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £40,  T.  L.  Senior,  Aylesbury,  Bucks,  for  Devon 
Heifer  (Perfection). 

Best  pen  of  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  Kentish, 
or  other  Long- wool  Sheep. — Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  Lord 
Bemers,  for  Leicesters. 

Best  pen  of  one-year-old  Sonthdowns,  Hampshire,  or 
Wiltohire  Downs.— SUver  Cup,  value  £20,  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  for  Sonthdowns. 

Best  pen  of  one-year-old  Shropshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Cross-bred,  or  any  other  breed  of  Sheep. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £20,  John  Overman,  for  Cross-bred. 

Best  pen  of  Pigs  in  any  of  the  Classes. — Silver  Cup, 
value  £20,  A.  Benjafield,  Stolbridge,  Blandford,  for 
Dorsets. 

CHAMPION  PLATE. 

The  best  Beast  in  the  Show  (Extra  Stock  included). — 
A  Piece  of  Plate,  value  £100,  to  T.  Pulver,  Broughton, 
Kettering,  Northampton,  for  Shorthorn  steer. 

The  best  pen  of  Sheep  in  the  Show. — A  Piece  of  Plate, 
value  £50,  Lord  Walaiogham,  for  Sonthdowns. 


THE  IMPLEMENTS. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  show  of  engines  and  implemeoti 
was  an  excellent  one,  affording  convincing  evidence  of 
the  increasing  attention  now  given  to  every  ecoaominl 
and  effective  means  of  ciUtivation  by  improved 
machinery'.  Every  agricnltural  engineer  and  maker  is  oo 
the  look-out  for  any  innovation  or  novel  application  of 
power  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  the  culture  and 
harvesting  of  crops.  Notwithstanding  the  high  prices 
charged  for  space,  there  was  quite  a  rush  for  exhibitiag 
and  the  only  wonder  in  looking  at  the  catalogue  ii 
how  the  immense  number  of  bulky  implements  and 
engines  ever  got  compressed  and  located  in  the  limited 
exhibiting  space  at  disposal  after  the  great  guns  of  the 
show — the  live-stock  had  been  accommodated.  Thew&ll 
area  of  the  lower  department  of  the  Hall  was  closelr 
packed  with  the  bulky  engines  and  implements  of  the 
leading  makers,  and  to  these  we  shall  first  direct  altentioQ. 
It  may  be  stated  that  there  were  above  and  below  Etiin, 
about  200  stands  in  all ;  independent  of  the  nsoal 
heterogeneous  series  of  exhibitors  in  the  avenae  and 
concert-hall  bazaar,  few  of  whose  exhibits  had  any 
direct  connection  with  agriculture,  however  useful 
the  objects  might  be  in  a  domestic  point  of  v\ev, 
I'homsun's  road  steamer,  which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  Oxford  meeting,  has  evidently  taken  firm  hold 
of  the  public  mind,  for,  besides  John  Fowler  and  Co.,  we 
have  Ransomes'  Ipswich  firm,  and  Robey  and  Co.,  of  Lin- 
coln, going  in  for  their  manufacture.  Thomson's  road 
steamer  and  Aveling  and  Porter's  road  locomotive  are  mak- 
ing some  noise  just  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  their  special  advantages  and  demerits,  as  applicable 
to  use  in  America,  are  being  energetically  discussed. 
Robey  and  Sous,  Limited,  of  Lincoln,  showed  one  of  these 
steam  traction  engines,  a  class  of  engine  adapted  for  so 
many  practical  purposes,  being  fitted  with  vertical 
boilers  and  wheels  covered  with  Thomson's  india-rubber 
flanges,  and  which  several  of  the  principal  engioe-maken 
are  now  manufacturing  under  licence.  Those  who  hare 
seen  this  new  system  of  covering  the  wheels,  are  aware 
tiiat  the  india-rubber  tyres  are  guarded  by  an  ooUide 
band  of  steel  plates  18  inches  broad  and  five  inches  deep, 
with  intervals  of  li  inches  between  them.  At  almost  all 
times  there  are  four  of  these  plates  bearing  firmly  on  the 
ground  through  the  elasticity  of  the  rubber,  so  that  the 
surface  adhering  to  the  roadway  is  generally  24 i  inches 
by  18  inches,  or  about  2^  square  feet  superficial.  An 
engine  of  the  kind,  just  completed  for  the  war  depart- 
ment by  this  firm,  shows  a  new  development  in  their 
application  to  modern  military  operations.  They  also  ex- 
hibited at  the  show  an  8-horse  power  portable  steam  en- 
gine with  patent  direct  acting  governor  expansion  ralre 
for  economising  fuel,  a  S-horse  power  vertical  engine,  and 
one  ot  their  improved  angle  iron-framed  thraahinji;  ma- 
chines with  self-acting  feeding  apparatus  which  is  light, 
and  easy  of  transport,  strong,  and  perfectly  true  and  rigid 
under  all  circumstances.  Wallia  and  Steevens,  of  Basing* 
stoke,  had  some  of  their  horse-power  thrashing  machine, 
fitted  with  patent  spherical  bearings,  which  are  much  in 
demand  in  Europe  and  the  Colonies,  from  their  port- 
ability. They  are  also  fitted  with  a  riddling  apparatus. 
On  their  stand  were  also  some  winnowing  machines, 
blowers,  and  corn  screens.  Richard  Garrett  and  Sons,  of 
Leiston  Works,  Suffolk,  showed  a  selection  of  their  port- 
able engines,  suited  to  purposes  where  economical  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  water  are  essential;  also  acorn* 
pact  fixed  steam-engine  with  horizontal  cylia^er, 
samples  of  boilers,  and  some  of  their  improved 
corn  and  seed  aud  general  purpose  drills.  Richard 
Homsby  and  Sons,  of  Grantham,  had  a  goo" 
collection    of   turnip-cutters^  drills,    their  "governor 
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and  "progress*'  reaping-machines,  and  other  of  the 
weU-known  implements  of  their  make.  They  also  ex- 
hibited  uew  and  improved  single  and  donble-fnrrow 
ploughs.  The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  donble- 
forrov  are  of  eaaj  adjustment  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
farrow,  to  plough  from  7  to  11  inches.  By  improve- 
meats  ia  the  manufacture  of  the  parts  of  wheels,  a  new 
bo9s  and  a  new  axle,  both  cast-chilled,  may  be  had  to  fit 
for  16d.,  thus  rendering  the  farmer  independent  of  acci- 
deota^by  being  able  to  replace  readily  essential  parts. 
By  doing  sway  with  the  slades  or  alipes  and  the  intro- 
doetioB  of  a  frictional>wheeI,  the  plough  can  be  made  to 
act  both  on  the  deep  furrows  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  the 
rid;e--a  great  advantage  in  strong  land.  In  the  single 
ploagh  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  is  set  at  right  angles  with 
the  share  and  coulter.  Barrows  and  Stewart,  of  Banbury, 
brought  forward  some  of  their  portable  steam-engines, 
tbrulung  machines,  and  wrought-iron  cattle  cribs. 
Taiford  and  Sons,  of  Boston,  had  some  of  their 
fna  portable  engines,  and  thrashing  machinery,  for 
vhich  their  firm  is  so  well  known.  J.  and  F.  Howard, 
of  Bedford,  exhibited  their  steaui  cultivator — ^a  new 
and  atmple  reaping  machine,  with  wronght*iron  wheels, 
of  aimpie  construction,  which  can  be  packed  or  put 
together  easily,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of 
the  Interoatiooal  Reaper.  They  had  also  some  of  their 
aev  double-furrow  ploughs,  suited  to  different  lands  and 
Tanoos  depths  of  cultivation.  These  are  strong,  simple, 
cfficieat,  and  light  of  draught.  The  new  patent  steerage 
has  an  evident  advantage,  inasmuch  as  both  the  land 
wheel  and  furrow  wheel  are  steeied  by  one  simple 
lerer.  The  plough  is  thereby  much  more  easily  guided 
ihaa  when  only  one  wheel  is  steered,  and  the 
taraiog  at  land's  end  is  also  greatly  facilitated: 
the  depth  of  the  land  which  can  be  instantly  a^nsted,  and 
the  whole  staodard  being  upright  and  held  firmly  in  a 
quidraot,  little  or  no  strain  or  vibration  takes  place ;  the 
suae  lever  which  effects  this,  also  serves  for  lifting  the 
piough  oQt  of  ground  at  land's  end.  The  patent  ex- 
ptodiag  beam,  for  altering  the  width  of  furrow,  has  the 
adraotage  of  being  held  at  both  ends  by  the  fixed  beam, 
thereby  securing  rigidity  and  durability.  John  Fowler 
a>>ti  Co.,  of  Leeds,  had  some  of  their  steam  cultivating 
uid  traction  engines.  They  have  also  introduced  a  no- 
reltj  oa  the  whrals  of  the  steam  road-engine,  in  applying 
^^eots  of  india-rubber  unprotected  on  the  exterior  of 
the  iteel  plates,  in  addition  to  that  which  covers  the 
vheel.  Whether  this  will  be  found  to  wear  well  in  use 
rwHiina  to  be  seen.  Aveling  and  Porter,  of  Rochester, 
had  one  of  their  agricultural  locomotives,  of  which  it 
u  said  that  more  than  500  are  now  in  use  in  Europe. 
Their  utility  and  manageableness  no  one  will  call  in 
qaeatioQ  who  had  the  opportunity,  as  at  the  Oxford 
Meetiiig,  of  seeing  them  moving  about  the  Show-yard  in 
^  direetioiM,  lifting  and  dropping  ponderous  loads, 
ufider  the  sole  gnidance  of  a  lad;  they  also  showed 
3  twenty  horse  power  nominal  steam-ploughing  engine,  a 
twenty  ton  steam-road  roller,  and  one  of  Thomson's 
india-rttbbcr  tyre  engine  wheels,  fitted  with  Sterne's  seg- 
meata  aad  Aveling  and  Greig's  patented  improvements. 
Aortay  and  Co.,  of  Banff,  had  some  of  their  double- 
fiUTow  ploughs,  to  which  we  drew  attention  at  the 
Oxford  meeting,  and  combined  convertible  super  and 
sabwil  ploughs.  Uudcrhill,  of  Newport,  also  had  light, 
strong,  and  cheap  double-furrow  ploughs,  and  a  double- 
thrashing  ouu:hine,  fitted  with  elevator  and  grain  cleaner. 
•lellard'a  Trent  Foundry  showed  an  American  revolving 
Bioold-board  plough,  a  good  pulverizer  and  useful  subsoil 
P«Jgh,  some  new  patent  grist  mills,  and  chaff-cutters, 
wd  pulpers.  Rcubon  Hunt  had  a  variety  of  useful 
■•«»plemenls— -such  as  seed  drills,  dressing  machines, 
PiJpera,  and  cake-breakers.    Lewis  and  Hook,  of  Shrews- 


bury, exhibited  prize  ploughs,  turnip-cutters,  slicers,  and 
pulpers.  Priest,  Woolnough,  and  Ancnell,  of  Kingston,  had 
drills,  horse  hoes,  and  manure  distributors.  The  Beverley 
Iron  and  Waggon  Company,  Limited,  had  on  their  stand 
some  model  carts,  with  harvest  shelvings,  patent  wheels 
and  axles,  and  liquid  manure  or  water  carts,  which 
have  always  held  a  high  place  at  the  Royal  Society's 
shows,  also  one  of  the  double  self-adjusting  or  rever- 
sionary swathe  delivery  reaping  machines,  clod  crushers, 
and  corn  mills.  £.  R.  and  F.  Turner,  of  Ipswich,  showed 
one  of  their  four-horse  portable  steam  engines  adapted  for 
use  on  the  fiarm  or  for  any  general  purpose,  with  a  self- 
acting  cut-off  aingle  and  double  blast  thrashing  and 
winnowing  machines,  rollers  and  crushing  mills,  which 
gained  so  many  honours  at  Oxford.  Holmes  and  Sons, 
of  Norwich,  adso  had  a  portable  engine,  manure-dis- 
tributors and  com  and  seed  drills.  Ransomes,  Sims, 
and  Head  exhibited  some  of  their  well-known  portable 
engines,  an  eight-horse  power  single  cylinder  expansion 
steam  engine,  one  of  Thomson's  patent  traction  engines ; 
many  of  the  various  descriptions  of  ploughs  for  which 
this  firm  has  been  so  long  celebrated,  especially  the 
Newcastle  prize-plough,  and  one  of  their  new  patent 
double  furrow  ploughs  of  light  draught,  fitted  with  a 
new  lifting  apparatus  which  throws  the  plough  out  of 
work  instantly,  whilst  a  hind  friction  wheel  in  the  centre 
enables  the  plough  to  be  turned  in  its  own  length,  and 
turnip  chaff-cutters  and  cake  breakers,  complete  their 
exhibits.  Ashby,  Jeffery  and  Luke,  of  Stamford,  showed 
portable  and  vertical  engines,  chaff  cutters,  cake  mills, 
root  pulpers,  haymakers,  horse  rakes,  and  horsegear  work. 
Woods,  Cocksedge  and  Warner,  of  Stowmarket,  were 
well  represented  in  their  prize  horsegear,  carts,  farmers' 
mills,  a  large  assortment  of  cattle  food  machines,  and 
by  some  combined  steam  engines  and  boilers.  Ruston, 
Proctor  and  Co.,  of  Liucoln,  confined  themselves  to  steam 
engines,  of  which  they  had  examples  of  single  and  double 
cylinder  portables  with  patent  variable  expansion,  eccen- 
tric and  other  improvements,  fixed  horizontal  and  vertical 
engines.  The  Rieading  Ironworks,  Limited,  had  exam- 
ples of  their  horizontal  and  portable  engines,  which  were 
so  successful  at  Oxford,  thrashing  machines,  mowers,  and 
safety  horsegear  for  horse  power.  Marshall,  Sons  and 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Gainsborough,  had  some  excellent  exam- 
ples of  their  prize  portable  steam  engines,  thrashing 
machines,  grinding  mills  and  other  machinery.  Brown 
and  May,  of  Devizes,  also  had  in  the  Hall  prize  portable 
steam  engines  with  patent  feed-water  heaters  and  other 
improvements.  Wm.  Foster  and  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  exhi- 
hibited  an  eight-horse  power  portable  steam  engine ;  and 
W.  Cnosskili  and  Sons,  of  Beverley,  several  strong-made 
carts.  C.  Powis  and  Co.,  of  Millwall,  were  represented 
by  a  ten-horse  power  horizontal  steam  engine,  with  steam- 
jacketted  cylinder  and  expansion  gears,  and  a  plain  circu- 
lar sawbench  suited  for  agriculturists  and  others. 

Ascending  the  galleries,  we  come  next  upon  the  less  bulky 
machines  and  implements.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Lovithorpe, 
exhibited  one  of  his  patent  slide  racks,  which  keeps  the 
food  dry,  and  was  commended  at  Oxford.  Joseph  Apsey 
and  Co.,  of  Reading,  produced  their  £clipse  chaff  cutter, 
which  professes  to  do  a  great  deal.  Southwell  and  Co.,  of 
Rugeley,  brought  prominently  forward  their  chaff  cutter 
and  oil-cake  breaker,  with  new  registered,  fluted  tooth 
roller ;  disc  root  pulpers,  strippers,  and  slicers  -,  and  their 
i'egistcred  economical  sheep  rack.  They  had  also  on  their 
stand  one  of  their  ridging  ploughs,  with  apparatus  for 
instantaneous  expansion  or  contraction ;  and  their  Oxford 
prize  cheese  press,  exceedingly  strong,  simple  and  cheap, 
and  easily  regulated  from  i  cwt.  to  4  tous.  Thomas  and 
Taylor,  of  Salford,  showed,  among  other  domestic  articles, 
one  of  their  ecceutrlc  churns,  which  received  the  Royal 
Society's  prize  at  3ilanchester.    Thomas  Lloyd  and  Sons, 
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of  Old-straet  £oad,  had  virittiM  for  inspeetion  of  their 
flour  millf,  adapted  to  hand  or  power.  Bobert  Boby, 
of  Bury  St.  BdmiiiLdi,  had  one  of  hia  com  acreea- 
ing  and  dressing  machines,  which  finiahea  corn 
from  a  single  blast  thrashing  machine  fit  for  markrt 
in  one  operation ;  alao  a  hay-nuker,  which  took  the  aUver 
medal  at  the  North  Lancaahire  Agrieoltoral  Society. 
Carson  and  Toone,  of  Warminster,  ezUbited  a  great  many 
chaff-catting  engines  of  different  prices,  cheese  presses, 
horse  gear,  and  tomip  cnttera,  also  Meikle'a  automatic 
lamb-creep  for  fold  hardies.  The  Ynlean  Iron  Worka 
Company,  of  Ipswich  had  a  self-acting  counter  balanced 
rake  with  improved  teeth  and  driving  seat,  and  a  patent  ad- 
jnstment  for  raking  the  farrows,  also  sheep  racks  and  osefol 
style  of  carts.  Wm.  Rainforth  and  Son,  acreen  makers,  of 
Lincoln,  showed  their  patent  a4jastable  rotary  com  screen 
for  finishing  grain.  Metcalfe  and  Co,  of  Manchester,  had  a 
variety  of  usefal  machinea  for  sharpening  the  knives  of 
mowing  machines.  James  Phene,  of  Braintree,  aome 
root  graters  and  polpers.  John  Davey,  of  Crofthole,  near 
Bevonport,  introduced  his  Bzcelsior  Champion  plough. 
Philip  Johnston,  of  Oxford-street,  showed  some  of  his 
batter  churns  in  operation,  which  had  been  rewarded  at 
the  last  two  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
other  dairy  utensiU.  Amies,  Barford  and  Co.,  of  Peter- 
borough, a  firm  which  carried  off  many  high  honours  at 
Oxford,  had  on  inspection  their  prize  steaming  apparatus, 
metal  corn-grinding  mill  and  flour-dressing  machine,  and 
oilcake  mills,  and  Perkins's  improvements  in  reaping  and 
mowing  machines,  consisting  of  in-and-oat  motion  and 
patent  folding  shafts  for  travelling.  R.  P.  Taylor  and  Co., 
of  Swan-lane,  had  a  miscellaneoua  collection  of  chaff 
cutters,  Indian  corn  crushers,  com  and  flour  bins  and 
grindstones.  Robert  and  John  Reeves,  of  Westbury, 
showed  their  broadcast  artificial  manure  distributor,  which 
gained  the  prite  at  the  Manchester  Show,  sundir  numure 
and  seed  dnlls,  Richmond's  patent  water  cart,  which  took 
the  prixe  at  the  Gloucester  Agricultural  Society's 
meeting  at  Stroad,  and  Chandler's  patent  liquid  ma- 
nure drill  made  by  Reeves.  T.  Sheen,  of  Ayles- 
bury, exhibited  a  dosen  varietiea  of  chaff  cutters. 
Robert  Maynard,  of  Cambridge,  had  one  of  his  patent 
portable  power  chaff  engines,  which  gained  a  silver  medal 
at  Oxford,  and  which  will  cut  straw  into  short  chaff  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  supplied  by  a  straw  thrashing  machine. 
James  Coultas,  of  Grantham,  exhibited  some  of  his  general 
purpose  and  other  drills,  which  have  gained  prizes  a  the 
Paris  Exhibition  and  so  many  of  the  local  shows.  W. 
Waide,  of  Leeds,  showed  some  good  barrel  chums. 
Albert  Watson,  of  Andover,  some  bone  mills.  W. 
Gilbert,  of  Shippon,  Abingdon,  a  seed  drill.  George 
Ball,  of  Rugby,  had  one  of  his  improved  carts,  which 
have  gained  several  first  prizes  at  lo<!al  shows  this  year. 
Mnrton  and  Turner,  of  Kennmghall,  Norfolk,  had  on 
their  stand  some  single  and  double-row  hand  drills,  and 
one  twelve  row  drill  for  small  occupations,  a  corn-dressing 
machine,  and  other  implements.  E.  H.  Bentall,  of 
Maldon,  had  a  large  collection  of  his  celebrated  cattle 
food  preparing  machines,  in  oil-cake  mills,  com  crushers, 
disc  pulpers,  chaff  cutters,  and  Gardner's  turnip  cutters, 
which  do  not  choke.  Smith  and  Grace,  of  Thrapton, 
also  exhibited  chaff  cutters.  J.  Baker,  of  Wisbeach,  had 
aome  of  his  efficient  blowing,  winnowing,  and  screening 
machines,  which  having  been  well  spoken  of,  and  gained 
aeveral  prizes,  surely  did  not  want  the  fictitious  aid  of  a 
Tery  mean  attempt  at  deception  in  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  medals  gained,  which  are  tripled  on  their  show- 
card  into  bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  a  clever,  but  not  an 
honourable  or  business-like  mode  of  multiplying  awards. 
Coleman  and  Morton,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited  some  of 
their  well-known  cultivators,  which  have  carried  off  in 
oompetition  more  than  80  prizes.    Hunt  and  Pickering, 


of  Leieester,  exhibited  aome  of  their  two-horse  mowiag 
maehiaea,  and  eompooad  reaper  and  mower ;  their  new 
patent  knife-bar  la  suitable  for  any  mower  or  re^; 
the  reaper  has  only  one  spor-wfaeel,  with  pinioa 
enclosed  within  the  onter  or  carriage  wheel.  The 
one-horse  reaper  will  cut  a  breadth  of  fire  feet  clear. 
Each  pin  haa  its  own  Inbrioator.  Their  tnmip-eutter  that 
took  the  prize  at  the  Oxford  meeting,  and  oQ-eake 
breakera  were  alao  ahown.  Thomas  Corbett,  Skrewi- 
buiy,  produced  some  of  his  champion  double  and  aiagie 
ploughs,  winnowing  and  oon-dreaatng  machines,  metal 
grinding  mills,  turnip  drill,  and  tomip  hoe  and  grabber. 
H.  and  O.  Kearaley,  of  Ripoo,  had  one  of  their  prise 
combined  reaping  and  mowing  naaehinea.  W.  N.  Nichol- 
son, of  Newark,  exhibited  amall  vertical  steam  engioai, 
and  also  improved  horizontal  engines,  combining  com- 
pactneas,  atrength,  and  extreme  simplicity^  on  an  entirdj 
new  design :  the  govemor  being  made  in  6  parts  instead 
of  16  or  20,  is  very  sensitive  and  veiy  simple.  The 
steam  pipe  being  within  the  boiler  condensation  is  avoided. 
Theae  engines  are  very  compact  for  shipment.  They  alio 
showed  some  haymaking  machinea  with  forward  sad 
reverse  motions,  and  horse  rakes.  Geo.  Stacey  and  Sou, 
of  Uxbridge,  make  chiefly  chaff  machinea,  horse  gear,  ud 
small  portable  drills.  C.  Dening  and  Co.,  of  Chard, 
exhibited  their  chain  oorn  dnUs,  for  which  they 
claim  advantages  over  the  cup  drilla.  Richmoad 
and  Chandler,  Salford,  exhibiti^  chiefly  ehe^  ehaff 
cuttera,  com  crashers,  and  horse  gear  work. 
Picksley,  Sims  and  Co.  (Limited),  made  a  good  display  of 
their  prize  chaff  cuttera  and  pulpers,  oat  and  bean  mills, 
horse  gear  standard  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  sod 
combined  mowers  and  reapera,  all  of  which  have  htea  so 
successful  during  the  past  year  in  oompetition  with  ma- 
chines of  the  leading  makers.  Riches  and  Watts,  of 
Norwich,  had  a  large  selection  of  their  American  grist 
mills.  Hayea  and  Son,  of  Stamford,  bad  many  specimeai 
of  their  prize  carta,  waggons,  and  drays.  Thos.  Perldos, 
Hitchin,  some  excellent  drag  harrowa,  ahafts  for  reap- 
ing and  mowing  machines,  and  double-furrow  plooghi 
with  patent  arrangementa  for  steering  and  lifting  dear  of 
the  ground  at  the  land's  end.  The  American  implement 
makers  were  represented  by  Burgess  and  Key,  J.  6- 
Rollins,  and  W.  A.  Wood.  Burgess  and  Key,  of  Brent- 
wood, had  Mccormick's  reaper  with  aheaf-delivery,  a  0D^ 
horse  hand  delivery  machine,  and  their  mowing  ma- 
chine adapted  to  cut  com;  also  a  new  and  improved 
self-raker  reaping  machine,  like  those  of  Samuelson  and 
Homsby,  the  rakes  being  driven  by  one  wheel  and 
pinion,  the  size  of  wluch  can  be  varied  to  regulate 
the  size  of  sheaves.  J.  G.  Rollins,  of  London,  had 
a  large  collection  of  American  hay  and  manure  forks  and 
rakea,  spades  and  shovels,  grindstones  and  sharpening 
stones,  American  axes,  churns,  pumps,  ftc.  Walter  A 
Wood,  of  Thames-street,  had  reaping  and  mowing  ma- 
chines and  Nova  Scotia  grindstones ;  but  the  wood  frame 
mowers  formerly  relied  upon  seem  giving  place  to  iron 
frame  mowers.  One  or  two  of  the  principal  Sheffield 
tool  houses  were  represented  in  the  firms  of 
Spears  and  Jackson,  and  Yickers,  Sons  and  Co. 
The  seedsmen  were  in  strong  force,  and  seldom  hss  there 
been  a  finer  collection  of  samples  of  roots.  All  the  well- 
known  houses  were  represented,  including  Messrs. 
Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Half-Moon-street :  George 
Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Down-street;  Sutton  and  Sooa,  of 
Reading ;  James  Carter,  of  Holbom ;  Harrison  and  Co.,  of 
Ijdcester ;  Raynbird,  Caldeoott,  and  Co.,  of  Basinntoke ; 
Jno.  K.  King,  of  CofgeshaU  ;  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Sods,  of 
Gloucester;  W.  Hope,  of  Barking;  and  Alfred  Hall,  of 
Westbuiy.  Buttons  exhibited  some  of  their  prize  yellofr 
globe  mangolds,  which  yielded  62  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
sugar-beet  44  tons  to  the  acre,  on  the  Barking  Sewa^ 
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Farm.  Bat  ereo  lutvier  eropi  tiutn  this  hare  been  pro- 
dnced— for  Mcean.  Satton  dte  a  yield  of  85  tons  per  acre 
of  the  yelloir  globe,  an  enonnoni  prodnee.  One  long  red 
mangold  sbown  weighed  46  lbs.  Mr.W.  A.  Oibbs,  of 
OilliraU  Park,  exhibited  a  model  of  a  hot-blast  and  sheaf- 
hoQse  for  drying  hay,  flax,  and  other  grasses,  and  of  a 
machine  for  diying  seeds,  or  spent  hops  ror  litter. 

Hie  following  is  a  complete  Hst  of  the  Exhibitors  of 

Ifflplsmenti: 

DOWN-STAIBS  DEPABTMENT. 

CvjDBe,  Engineers,  89,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  and  Hammer- 

imith  Iron  Works. 
Povit  asd  Co^  60,  Qraeeehorah-street,  E.C.,  and  Cydops 

Works,  MUwaU  Pier,  London,  E. 
BoWf  and  Co.  (limited),  Lincoln. 
Wallii  and  Steerena,  North  Hanta  Iron  Worka,  Baaingstoke. 
Qanett  and  Sons,  Leiaton  Worka,  Suffolk. 
Horuby  and  Sons,  SpitUesate,  Grantham,  linoolnahire. 
BanovB  and  Stewart,  Banbary. 
Inker  and  Sona,  Engineers,  Waterloo  Iron  Worka,  Andorer, 

Hampihire. 
Toiford  and  Bona,  Boston,  Lincolnsbire. 
Fovler  and  Co.,  71,  Comhill,  E.C.,  and  Steam  Flongh  Worka, 

Leedt,  lorkahire. 
CkjUn,  and  Shattleworth,  Idneoln,  and  78,  Lombard-street, 

London. 
NiUer  and  Nalder  (Limited),  Gballow  Iron  Works,  Wantage, 

fierbhire. 
Barrell,  St.  Nicholas  Works,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Uodcrhill,  Newport,  Salop,  Agricaltoral  Engineer. 
Hofflphriet,  Perahore,  Worcestershire. 
JioMs  and  Frederick  Howard,  Britsnnia  Iron  Works,  Bedford. 
Avdiag  and  Porter,  Rocheater,  Kent. 
Holiaea  and  Sona,  Proepect-place  Worka,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 
The  BeTerky  Iron  and  Waggon  (^mpany  (Limited),  Bererley 

Yorkihire. 

£.  E.  and  F.  Tomer,  St.  Peter'a  Iron  Worka,  Ipswich. 
fiiaiogion  and  Co.,  Chidmaford,  Eaaes. 
BAoaofliM,  Sima,  and  Head,  Orwell  Iron  Worka,  Ipswich. 
Aibby,  Jefferj,  and  Lake,  Stamford. 
Woods,  Codaedge,  and  Warner,  Suffolk  Iron  Worka,  Stow- 
narket 

Roiton,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Sheaf  Iron  Worka,  linoohi. 

The  Beading  Iron  Worka  (limited}.  Beading. 

Xanhall,  Sona,  and  Co.  (Limited),  Britannia  Iron  Works, 

Oaiatborongh. 
P1i3ip  and  £nry  Philip  Gibbons,  Iron  Works,  Wantage, 

Berkshire. 
Brown  and  May,  North  Wilta  Foundry,  Beyizea. 
CnvkiU  and  Sons,  Bererley,  Torkahire. 
xoiter  and  C^o.,  Wellington  Foondiy,  lineoln. 

IN  THE  GALLERIES. 

Ssutli,  Foston,  Lowthorpe,  Hnll,  Yorkshire. 

Sftiaion,  Bermonds^,  Cnemiosl  and  (^erai  Hanore  Mann- 

foetorer. 
|arce,  109,  Batton-garden,  London. 
Feaacj  and  0>.  (Limited),  City  Iron  and  Wire  Worka,  lin- 

coin. 
Thoiaai  Gibba  and  Co.,  *'Seedamen**  to  the  Boyal  Agricnl- 

taial  Society  of  England,  Half-moon-street,    PiccadiUy, 

London,  W. 
AiBold  and  Sona,   Inatmment  Maken,   West   Smithfield, 

I«adon,  E.G. 
^keeier  and  Son,  Gbnceater. 
Btfdoo,  Albeit  Works,  Strangeways,  Mancheater. 
^«o>8e  Oibbo  and  Co.,  Seedamen,  i)own.street,  Piccadilly. 
^ute,  291,  Edgwai«.rood,  Paddington,  W. 
^ke  Brothert  and  Odling,  Kirk  White-atieet,  Nottingham. 
^7i  9oB,  and  Hewitt,  82,  Doraet-street,  London,  W.,  Animal 
^•ad  Aniedtaial  Chemists. 

^;>l»rd,  Caldeeott,  Bawtre^  Bowling,  and  Co.  (Limited), 
^rn.  Seed,  Uaanre,  and  Oilcake  Merchanta,  Baaingatoke. 
]*ufe  and  Son,  Great  Bentley,  near  Colchester,  Essex. 
^^^  83  sad  60,  WiUiaai-stnet,  Begenf  s-park,  London, 


White  and  Co.,  15,  Trinity-street,  Borough,  London. 

Fox  and  Co.,  12,  High  Holbom. 

Bowling,  2,  Little  (j^een-atieet,  Holbom. 

BeUamy,  Byng-streei,  Millwall,  London. 

Jelley,  Son,  and  Jonea,  Iron  and  Qrindatone  Merchants,  196, 

Blackfriars-road,  London. 
Inglia  and  Co.,  88,  Castle-strset,  Holbom,  London,  E.C. 
Haynes  and  Sons,  Edgwsre-road,  London,  W. 
The  Farmers*  Supply  Assoeiation  (Limited),  69,  King  William* 

street,  London,  E.C. 
BsTia,  Globe  Wharf,  Mile  End,  London. 
Croggon  and  O).,  Felt  ManufiMtarers,  Upper  Thsmes-strset, 

London. 
Chappell  and  Parry,  65,  Holywell-lane,  Shoreditch,  E.C. 
Apaey  and  Co.,  47,  Soho-atreet,  Beading,  Berkahire. 
Angel,  171,  Fleet-atreet,  E.C. 
Vaflanoe,  Engineer,  Cannon-street,  London. 
The  A^icnltnral  and  Horticultural  Co-operatiTe  Asaoeiation 

(limited),  29,  Parltament-atreet,  Weatminater. 
Baylias,  Jouea,  and  Baylisa,  84i,  Cannon-atreet,  London. 
King,  11,  Bermondsey-street,  London. 
Jamea  and  Co.,  Engineera  uid  Machiniata,  Great  Suffolk- 

atreet.  Borough. 
Hunter,  Implement  Worka,  Maybole. 
Bodge,  India  Eubber  Manufkcturer,  79,  Upper  Thamea-atreet, 

London. 
Eaglea,  28,  FanehnrehHltreett  London. 
The  Atmo^herie  C^ura  Company,  119,  New  Bond-street, 

London. 
Brown  and  Co.,  39,  Charlotte>atreet.  Blackfriara-road,  London. 
Brook  and  Co.,  Garden  Enginea,  10,  Feather&tone-bnildinga, 

London. 
Harriaon  and  Sona,  Boyal  Midland  Seed  Warehouae,  Leioeater. 
Lyon,  82,  Windmill-atreet,  Finsbnry,  London. 
Edgington  and  Co.,  52,  Old  Kent-road,  London. 
Carter  and  Co.,  the  Eoyal  Seedamen,  287,  High  Holbom, 

London. 
Hare  and  Co.,  Branghtamen  and  EngraTora  on  Wood,  SI, 

Eaaex-atreet/Str%nd. 
Edgington,  2,  Buke-atreet,  London  Bridge. 
King,  Seed  Ghrower,  Coggeahall,  Eaaex. 
Pollard,  Jephaon,  and  Co.,  Southwark,  London. 
Sutton  and  Sona,  Ro^al  Berka  Seed  EstabHahment,  Reading. 
Owena  and  Oo.,  WhitefHara-street,  London. 
Cottam  and  Co.,  2,  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street,  London. 
F.  and  C.  Hancock,  6,  Victoria-terrace,  Budl^,  Woroeater' 

ahire. 
Cullingford,  WelUm^ton-road,  Foreat  Gate,  Esaex. 
Stacey  and  Sona,  Uxbndge,  Middlesex. 
Bumey  and  Co.,  Millwall,  London. 
Hancock  and  (^.,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwibkahiro. 
I.  and  T.  Hepbura  and  Sona,  Long-lane,  Southwark. 
Ball,  I4orth  KUworth,  near  Bugby. 
Tree  and  0>«.  22,  Charlotte-atree^  Blackfriars-road. 
Pardon,  Linalade  Iron  Works,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
Gilbert,  Shippon,  Abingdon,  Berkahire. 
Beynolda  and  (>>.,  56  and  67,  New  (^mpton-street^  London. 


Ba?enacro(t»  Farmer  Office,  Salisbury.aquara,  Fleet-atreet 
tuthwell  and  Co.,  Agricultural   £nf 
Worka,  Rqgeley,  Staiiordahire. 


Southwell  and  Co.,  Agricultural   Engineers,   Albion   Iron* 


Thomaa  and  Taylor,  Victoria  Bridge,  Salford,  Manchester. 
The  RaTcnsthorpe  Engineering  Company,  RaTcnathorpe,  Mir- 

field. 
BandeU  and  Sona,  North  Walaham,  Norwich,  Norfolk. 
Teig^e  and  Smith,  Bridge-road,  Limehouae,  London. 
Lloyd  and  Sons,  15,  Old-atreet-road,  London.      * 
Brown  and  Co.,  90,  Cannon-street,  London. 
BaTcy,  Excelaior  Plough  Worka,  Crolthole,  near  BcTOnport, 

Cornwall. 
Lewia  and  Hoole,  Salopian  Iron  Worka,  Shrewabnry. 
Bainforth  and  Son,  Braytord  Head,  Lincoln. 
Goodwin,  Engineer,  Greiat  Ouiidford-street,  Southwark. 
Mitchell  and  Co.,  Engineera,  8,  Hunt-atreet,  Brook-street, 

Manchester. 
Hughes  and  Sona,  21,  Mark-lane. 
Peene,  Bayae  Foundry,  near  Braintree,  Eaaex. 
Benton,  St.  Peter^a  Worka,  Wdterhampton. 
Joaeph  and  Jamea  Lane,  Engineera  and  Boiler  Maken,  10^ 

CSranbrook-atreet^  Old  Ford-road,  Ixmdon. 

Herbert  and  Sona,  Scale  Makera,  819,  Gray'a-inn-road. 
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Tnngye  Brothers  ud  liolmin,  10,  Lawrence  ?craatnejr-Uiie, 
Loudon. 

F.  and  G.  Bosher.  Upper  Onrand-atreet,  Blackfrian. 

The  Driffield  and  East  Riding  fore  Liiueed  Cake  Company 
(Limited),  Driffield,  Yorks. 

Johnstone,  290,  Oxford-street,  London. 

Newton,  Manor  Works,  Manor  Road,  Bermondsey. 

Tipper,  Chemical  Works,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingluun. 

Amies,  Barford,  and  Co.,  Qaeen-street  Iron  Works,  Peter- 
horoagh. 

Bnr;^  and  Key,  06,  Newnte-street,  London. 

McNiell  and  Co.,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 

£.  and  11.  Roberts,  Deaushanicer  Iron  Works,  Stony  Strat- 
ford, Bocks. 

Mellard's  Trent  Foundry  (Limited),  Midland  Agricultaral 
Works,  Rogeley,  Staffordshire. 

Smith,  Royal  Iron  Works,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 

Nicholson,  IVent  Iron  Works,  Newark. 

Marray  and  Co.,  Banff  Foundry,  Banff. 

Foster  and  Sons,  Star  Iron  Works,  Witham,  Essex. 

Milbara,  7,  Told-street,  Manchester. 

Samoelson  and  Co.,  Britannia  Works,  Banbniy,  Oxfordshire. 

Hope,  Parslocs,  Barking,  Essex. 

Morton  and  Turner,  Agricoltorai  Implement  Manofactorers, 
Ooiltcrosa  Works,  Keninghall,  Norfolk. 

Norris  and  Co.,  Shadwell,  London,  £. 

Ransome  and  Co.,  10,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Priest,  Woolnough,  and  Michell,  Ceres  Iron  Works,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

Bentall,  Ueybridge  Works,  Maldon,  Essex. 

Spear  and  Jackson,  Etna  Works,  Sheffield. 

sheen,  Aylesborr,  Bocks. 

Maynard,  Whittleaford  Works,  near  Cambridge. 

Cooltas,  Perseverance  Iron  Works,  Spittlegate,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. 

Waide,  5,  Sooth  Brook-street,  Honslet  Lane,  Leeds. 

Watson,  Acre  Iron  Works,  Andover. 

Taylor  and  Co.,  4,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 

Ray,  Mead,  and  Co.,  38,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 

Bobey,  St.  Andrew's  Works,  Bury  St.  Edmonds.  Soffolk. 

Whitmee  and  Co.,  101  to  103,  St.  John-street,  London. 

Holgate  and  Co.,  33,  DoTer  Road,  Borongh. 

HUl  and  Smith,  Brierley  HUl  Iron  Works,  Staffordshire. 

Glanvill  (late  Boyd  and  Co.),  48,  Cannon-street,  London. 

Tyler  and  Co.,  Engineers,  84  and  85,  Upper  Whitecrosa- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

Beid  and  Co.,  Bon-Accord  Works,  and  Goild-street,  Aberdeen. 

Ueadley  and  Son,  Exchange  Iron  Works,  Cambridge. 

Cottis  and  Sons,  of  Eppiog,  Essex. 

Sm>th  and  Sons,  Peasenhall,  Soffolk ;  Witham,  Essex ;  Paris 
(Rue  Magnan,  17). 

Jones,  Milton  House,  Worcester-street,  Gloucester. 

Matthews,  Son,  and  Co.,  Driffield,  Yorkshire. 

Uandley  and  Co.,  Millstone  Builders,  &c.,  York-road,  Stepney, 
Middlesex. 

Gooday,  Chelmsford. 

Matthews  and  Co.,  139,  Cannon-street,  City,  E.C. 

Alwa;r  and  Son,  37,  Chapel-street,  PentontiUe,  London,  N. 

Perkins,  liitchiu. 

Morton  and  Co.  (Limited),  Liverpool,  Lancashire. 

Pinfold,  Warwickshire  Iron  Works,  Rogby. 

Richards,  41,  Wellington-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Boulton  and  Co.,  Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich. 

H.  and  G.  KearsJey,  Ripon,  Yorks. 

Follows  and  Bate,  Manciicster. 

Corbett,  Persqyerance  Iron  Works,  Shrewsbury. 

Kingston  and  Trowbridge,  107,  Old-street,  St.  Loke*s,  Lon- 
don, E.C. 

Kittmer,  FuUtow,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Hodgson,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Hunt  and  Pickering,  Leicester. 

Gibbs,  Gillwell  Park,  Sewardstone,  Essex. 

R.  and  J.  Reeves,  Bratton  Iron  Works,  Westbury. 

Hall,  Westbunr  Farm,  Westbury,  Wilts. 

Notcutt  and  Peters,  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk.  ^ 

Carson  and  Toone,  Wiltsliire  Foundry,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

Baker,  Compton,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Riches  and  Walts,  Duke's  Palace  Iron  Works,  Norwich. 

Hayes  and  Son,  Scotgnte  Works,  Stamford. 


Le  Bott,  Com  Screen  and    Haymaker    Works,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
Warren,  Iron  Foundry,  Maldon,  Ewex. 
Sawney,  BeverleT,  Yorkshire. 
James,  Tivoli  Works,  Cheltenham. 
Wedlake,  Homchurch  and  Romford,  £.,  Essex. 
Cambridge  and  Co.,  St.  Philip's  Iron  Works,  Bristol. 
Corcoran,  Witt,  and  Co.,  41,  Mark  Lone,  London. 
Hobbs,  Biiuingstoke. 

Ball  and  Sons,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire. 
Dening  and  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset. 
Rollins,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  London  Bridge. 
Wood,  77,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
Hunt,  Earl's  Coloe,  Essex. 
Page  and  Co.,  Victoria  Iron  Works,  Bedford. 
Larkworthy  and  Co.,  Lowesmoor  Iron  Works,  Worcester. 
Bristol  Wagon  Works  Company   (Limited),  Temple  Gate, 

Bristol. 
Dell,  72,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
The  St.  Pancres  Iron-Work  Company,  Engineers,  Old  Saint 

Pancras  Road,  London,  N.W. 
Picksley,  Sims,  and  Co.  (Limited),  Bedford  Foundry,  Leigh, 

Lancashire. 
Bradford  and  Co.,  03,  Fleet-street,  London,  and  Cathedral 

Steps,  Manchester. 
Norton,  21,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  Manchester. 
Coleman  and  Morton,  London  Road  Iron  Worka,  Chelmsford, 

Essex. 
Baker,  Falcon  Worka,  Wisbeach. 
JSmith  and  Grace,  Thrapston. 
Hensman,  AmpthiU,  Beds. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

On  Tuesday  the  annunl  meeting  was  held  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Club,  the  Eari  of  Powis  in  the  chair.  There  wu 
more  than  the  usual  attendance  of  memben. 

Hie  following  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the  bono- 
raiy  secretary,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cantrell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellman,  adopted. 

The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  General  Meeting  tfieir 
Annual  Report  for  the  past  year.  The  Council  have  held  foor 
meetings,  which  have  been  well  attended.  In  addition  to  ths 
ordinary  routine  busincM  of  the  Club,  tlie  following  subjects 
have  had  their  consideration : 

I.  The  revision  of  the  prixe  sheet  for  the  present  Show,  and 
the  following  alterations  nave  been  made :  1st.  In  the  Scotch 
homed  cattle,  separate  dasses  have  been  established  for  the 
West  Highland  breed.  2nd.  In  the  divisions  for  sheep  of  the 
Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Southdown,  Hampshire  or  Wilt- 
shire, Shropshire  and  Oxfordshire  breeds,  new  classes  hsTS 
been  established  for  ewes.  3rd.  The  champion  prixe  plate  o 
£100  valne,  for  the  best  beast  in  the  Show,  has  again  been 
offered ;  also  the  champion  plate  of  £60,  for  the  best  pen  o 
sheep  in  the  Show ;  but  the  offer  of  plate  for  the  best  sipgle 
sheep  lias  been  discontinued.  The  champion  plate  for  came 
has  been  won  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pulver,  of  Broo^too,  North- 
ampton, for  his  ox,  exhibited  in  the  extra  stock  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  shown  in  the  classes  last  year.  His 
champion  plate  for  sheep  has  been  won  by  the  Aight  Hon. 
Lord  Walsiuffham,  for  his  pen  of  20-months'  Southdown 
wethers,  exhibited  in  class  46.  It  has  been  determined  to 
limit  the  competition  for  the  silver  cups  for  sheep  in  the  Shno* 
siiire,  Oxfordshire,  and  cross-bred  aivisions  to  one-yesr-old 
sheep,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  Southdown  division. 
4th.  The  silver  medals  for  single  sheep  in  extra  stock  hare 
alM>  been  discontinued,  and  a  silver  cup,  not  exceeding  £5  ib 
value,  substituted.  The  same  alteration  has  beoi  made  for  ths 
best  pig  in  extra  stock.  6th.  Various  minor  alterations  in  ths 
amounts  of  prises  have  been  made.  6th.  The  wording  of  the 
rules  of  exhibition  have  been  amended. 

II.  The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  judgee  has  had  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Council,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
no  person  who  will  act  as  judoe  at  the  Birmingham  Show  the 
same  year  shall  act  at  the  Smithfldd  Club  Show. 

III.  The  divisions  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  each  set  of 
judges  has  been  revised,  so  as  to  distribute  tKe  amoontof  worx 
more  evenly  than  heretofore. 
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IV.  Tbe  Coaneil  have  taken  additional  precaation  to  pre- 
rent  uaqaalified  penons  obtainiog  admittanoe  into  the  hall  pre- 
Tioos  to  tbe  appointed  time.  The  animals  have  thus  remained 
undiskzrbed,  and  ebtaiaed  the  rest  so  requisite  after  long  jour- 
nen  to  Uie  Show. 

Y.  The  Council  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Eight 
HoDOorable  the  Etirl  of  Powis,  the  President  of  the  Club,  to 
gire  a  prise  of  £20  for  the  beet  instrument  for  slaughtering 
animali,  whieh  shall  be  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  pole-axe, 
by  separatioff  the  spinal  marroar.  The  competing  instruments 
an  to  be  deuvered  at  the  office  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  October,  1871 :  and  the  exhibiton  are 
Rqaired  to  show  their  instruments  in  practical  operation  at 
sQch  times  and  places  as  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Club 
shall  determine. 

VI.  The  Council  have  elected  Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  of  Park 
Fsna,  Wobum,  Beds,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  vho  for  many  years  was  a  success- 
ful competitor  at  the  Club's  Shows,  and  had  lately  filled  the 
office  of  Steward  of  Live  Stock. 

VII.  The  Council  having  observed  with  regret  the  small 
sttnidanoe  at  the  Club*s  annual  dinner,  notwithstanding  a 
dining  hall  adjoining  the  show  has  been  provided,  on  the  last 
tvo  occssiotts,  have  determined  to  discontinue  the  dinner 
this  rear. 

VllL  The  Council  also  determined  to  discontinue  the  re- 
port on  the  animals  exhibited  at  the  Show,  as  however  iu- 
tecesting  such  miffht  be  during  the  time  the  exhibition  remain 
open,  it  appears  toere  has  not  oeen  sufficient  materials  for  tlic 
compilations  of  such  a  report  as  should  possess  permanent 
vslne  for  future  reference  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable  to  in- 
ctr  the  expense  of  ite  preparation  and  printing. 

DL  The  Council  nave  again  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
Sector  of  Islington,  for  the  special  service  on  Sunday  last,  for 
the  kerdsmea  and  ahepherds,  who  attended  in  huge  num- 
bers. 

X.  The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  have  again  granted 
special  permission  for  animals  exhibited  at  the  Club's  Show  to 
be  mnoved  beyond  the  Metropolitan  boundary.  A  certificate 
ugned  by  one  of  the  Clnb*s  veterinary  inspecton  must,  how- 
ever, be  obtained,  attesting  that  the  animals  to  be  so  removed 
do  not  exhibit  any  indication  of  infectious  or  contagious 
diietie. 

XI.  The  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  annual 
balaoee-theet  of  the  Club  from  December  Ist,  1869,  to  De- 
ttmber  lit,  1870.  Of  the  balances  in  hand  amounting  to 
£2,788  19s.  S|d.,  and  Stock  in  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  £4,613 
10s.  Ud.  The  statement  will  be  printed,  and  a  copy  furnished 
as  nsnsl  to  each  member  of  the  Club. 

la  oonclnsion,  the  Council  ^[ain  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  eontinned  prosperity  of  tbe  Club. 
Signed  by  Order  of  the  Council, 

(Signed)    B.  T.  Bjianosxtq  Gibbs, 

Hon.  Swretary. 

T^  presentation  of  the  Champion  Plate  and  silver  cup  was 
then  made. 

The  President  liaving  handed  the  £100  pUte  to  Mr.  Pulver 
tt  the  eihibitor  of  the  best  beast  in  the  show, 

Mr.  FuLTER,  in  expressing  his  acknowledgments,  said  it 
VM  DOW  20  years  since  he  firvt  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Ctab'i  Show,  and  when  he  diu  so  he  was  unsuccessful, 
sHhoDgh  he  obtained  a  commendation.  Some  of  his  friends 
then  told  him  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  show  in  the  same 
clias  vith  noUemen  and  gentlemen,  the  length  of  whose  purses 
^de  them  more  than  a  match  for  his  skul  and  perseverance 
(Hear,  sad  a  laugh).  However,  in  spite  of  this  counsel,  he  re- 
vived to  persevere,  and  subsequently  he  had  taken  a  great 
asnber  of  prizes,  alike  first,  second,  and  third,  as  well  as  re- 
ceived some  commendations ;  and  he  did  not  cease  his  exertions 
util  he  had  carried  away  the  fint  honoura  of  the  yard 
(duer)).  He  vmitured  to  say  that  his  ox  liad  made  more 
Boney  thsn  any  ox  in  England  before  ;  for  he  had  taken  23 
■nt  prises,  two  second,  and  one  third,  the  total  amount  of 
vbieh  was  £368  5s.  When  he  had  done  exhibiting,  too,  he 
Aottld  receive  £100  for  him.  Next  week  he  would  go  to 
I«ds.  and  if  liked  there,  he  anticipated  that  he  wouU  win  50 
fiiuieas  more.  That  he  thought  woidd  be  making  more  money 
™n  any  other  animal  had  ever  done  Qoud  cheen). 

The  nest  proKntation  of  plate  was  that  of  £40  value  to 


Lord  Walaingham,  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  pen  of  sheep  in 
he  Show. 

Lord  Walsin&ham,  in  returning  thanks  said,  he  supposed 
he  must  follow  the  example  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just 
received  the  largest  and  most  valuable  prize,  by  making  a 
little  bit  of  a  speech,  and  he  promised  tiiat  it  should  be  a 
sliort  one.  In  adopting  the  breed  of  the  South  Downs  he  was 
mainly  influenced  by  the  idea  of  producing  good  mutton  (Hear, 
and  cneera).  When  he  entered  into  possession  of  his  farm, 
about  30  yean  ago,  he  found  a  flock  set  down  upon  it,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  it  had  been  rising  little  by  little,  until  he 
had  been  able  to  gather  great  honours  (Hear,  and  cheen). 
He  thanked  the  Cluo  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  win- 
ning such  a  magnificent  specimen  of  art,  and  he  hoped  that 
he  sliould  be  equally  successful  in  another  year  (applause). 

Mr.  Trevor  Lbs  Senior  having  been  presented  with  a 
silver  cup,  value  £40,  for  the  best  cow  or  heifer  in  anv  of  the 
classes,  remarked  that  that  was  the  fint  year  he  had  been  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  and  that  he  intended, 
if  possible,  to  "  keep  it  up,"  and  win  again  for  many  yean  to 
come. 

For  the  silver  cup,  value  £20,  given  to  Mr.  John  Overman, 
for  the  best  pen  of  oue-vear-old  Shropshire,  Oxford  cross-bred, 
or  any  other  breed  of  sheep  in  any  of  the  classes,  Mr.  Robert 
Overman  returned  thanks,  in  the  absence  of  his  relative  from 
indisposition ;  and  added  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  he  would  change  places  with  Lord 
Walsiogham,  and  take  the  plate  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Benjatikld,  in  accepting  the  cup  for  best  pen  of  pigs 
in  any  of  the  classes,  observe  that  that  was  only  the  second 
year  of  his  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  at  tlie  Show,  but  tlie 
second  time  he  had  gained  a  prize  (cheen). 

Lord  Bridport  had  the  honour  to  propose  the  election  of 
the  right,  hon.  Lord  Penrhyn  as  President  of  the  Club  for 
the  year  1872.  The  noble  lord  was  well  known  to  have  been 
a  successful  exhibitor  on  many  occasions  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Show,  and  would  be  happy  to  accept  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent if  the  memben  wouU  do  nim  the  honour  of  electing  him 
(cheen). 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Duckham,  and  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

The  Vice-President,  Trustees,  and  Honorary  Secretary  were 
then  re-elected,  and  the  retiring  Memben  of  the  Council, 
namely,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  Mr.  Keary, 
Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  B.  Overman,  Mr.  Quartly,  Mr.  llobinson,  and 
Mr.  Senior — were  replaced  by  the  following  house  list :  Mr. 
Thos.  C.  Booth,  Warhby,  Northallerton ;  Mr.  John  Giblett, 
Glebe  Villa,  Church-street,  Stoke  Newington ;  Mr.  Bichard 
Homsby,  Spittlegate,  Grantham ;  Mr.  £.  W.  Moore,  Coles- 
hill,  Highworth ;  Mr.  Henry  Overman,  Weasenham,  Brandon ; 
Mr.  T.  L.  Senior,  Bronghton  House,  Aylesbury ;  Mr.  Wra. 
Taylor,  Thiugehill  Court,  Hereford ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner, 
Chyngton,  Seaford,  Sussex. 

Prior  to  the  election  of  the  Council  Mr.  Heath  suggested 
that,  as  the  number  of  memben  had  so  greatly  increased,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  **  house  list"  were  in  future  to  contain 
twelve  names,  from  which  eight  mi|^ht  be  selected  to  supply 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  retinng  memben  of  Council. 

The  Preaident  replied  that,  although  the  **  house  list" 
comprised  but  eight  names,  gentlemen  were  at  liberty  to  strike 
out  any  or  all  of  them  and  substitute  othen  for  them. 

Mr.  DucKUAM  remarked  that  Mr.  Heath  and  other  gentle- 
men did  not  like  to  be  restricted  to  the  "  house-list,"  which 
was  only  placed  in  their  hands  just  before  the  election.  If 
instead  of  adopting  the  present  practice  the  Council  were  to 
send  round  a  *'  house-Usr*  of  ten  or  twelve,  with  the  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  yard,  to  every  member  who  had  paid  un  his 
subscription,  time  would  thus  be  given  to  look  through  the 
list  and  mark  off  the  names  approved  of.  By  that  means  they 
would  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  committing  themselves 
to  foregone  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  acts  of  the 
Council,  and  dissipate  the  feeling  that  they  were  a  close  cor- 
poration and  self-elected  body  (Hear,  hear)* 

Mr.  Beably  thought  the  explanation  of  the  president  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory ;  moreover,  if  any  alteration  was  to  be 
made  in  the  system  of  election,  due  notice  ought  to  he  given 
of  the  proposal.  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  any  amendment 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  DucRHAM :  It  was  merely  a  suggestion  thrown  out 
for  another  yenr. 
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Mr.  WtLLYORE  said  that  Mr.  Backham  liad  faithfuUy  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  entertained  by  a  large  namber  of  mem- 
Ders,  who  thought  with  him  that  the  Council  was  rather  too 
mach  of  a  close  borough  (Hear,  hear).  If  the  Totiog  papers 
were  in  the  hands  of  members  at  an  earlier  period,  it  woula  be 
one  way  of  meeting  the  objection,  particularly  if  it  contained 
the  names  of  twelre  persons  from  whom  gentlemen  might  se- 
lect eight. 

Mr.  Fridk.  Martin  complained  that  there  was  no  Kentish 
man  upon  the  list,  and  said  he  should  like  to  liave  seen  one 
there. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  I  would  obserre  that  the  exist- 
ing bye-law  provided  that  the  Council  should  prepare  a  list  of 
the  eight  members  whom  they  proposed  for  election,  uid  that  a 
copy  of  the  list  should  be  giren  to  ereiy  member  who  applied 
for  it  to  the  secretary  on  the  day  of  the  general  meeting,  or 
during  any  one  of  the  three  days  preriously— Sunday  excepted. 
If  it  were  desired  that  on  luture  occasions  the  list  should  be 
sent  round  to  members  a  little  earlier,  with  Uie  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  yard,  that  matter  could  be  brought  before  the 
Council  and  considered.  It  was  open  to  anyone  at  this  meet- 
ingi  however,  if  he  thought  his  county  or  district  was  not 
represented,  to  substitute  any  names  he  night  consider  proper 
for  those  in  the  house-list. 

Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  read  the  following  abstract  of  the 
audited  balance-sheet  :— 

ABSTBAOT  STATBHENT  from  December  Ist,  1868.  to 

December  Ist,  1670. 
RBcsxns. 
Balance  in  the  hands  of  Bankers, 

December  lat,  1868  £8,671    0   ff 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  Hon  Seort- 
taiy,  December  lat,  1868 21    Oil 

— £8,668    1   4 

To    Bnbeoriptions     received     bj 

Bankers  and  1  years' Dividend...  131    8    1 

Sb8  BubeoriptionB  received  by  Aaaia- 

taat  BeoretUT        864  18   0 

Agriooltural  ELall  Co.  for  Bhow, 

»fi*5S     — 1.000   0  0 

Life  Oompoeltiona     120  16  0 

rinee,1869       17    0  0 

Payment  Implement  Stands,  1870  1.668    8  0 

Non-memben  Fees,  1870 S70  18  0 


BznxDRxrBi, 
Fnzes  Awarded,  including  one  Prize 

of  £6  not  presented  for  payment, 

1^68     £8,076    0    0 

BUwOnpa     380   0    0 

^— enniH    ...        ...        ...        ,,,        ,,,       ISo  16    0 

Howards  to  Feeden  of  First  Prise 

Animals        62    0    0 


£6.260    8    6 


Stewards' Fees 80   0  0 

Judges' Fees 106    0  0 

Yetennaiy  Inspector  and  Assistants  86  10  0 

Government  Pass  Master 7    0  0 

Report  on  Stock         ...  16    0  0 

Inspector  of  Implement  Galleries...  8   8  0 

Weighing  Clerk         2  12  6 


£2,692  16    0 


Bills,   fto.,  Advertising,  Printing. 

Disinfecting.  Ac.    ...       ...      ^.l 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salary,  Clerks 

Time,  Postage,  Ac... 


•■<  ■•• 


Total  Payment  to   December 
1st.  1870  


Life  Compositions  Invested 
Balance  m  hands  of  Bankers,  Deo. 

Ist,  1870  2,778  17  11 

Balance  m  hands  of  Hon.  Secretanr. 

Dec.  1st,  1870         ..;  9    1    41 


243  10   6 
866  14    6 

137    8    U 


£3.340    0    1| 
120    16    0 


2,788  19    3i 


£6  260    8    6 

^^^    T>       INVESTMENT  ACCOUNT.  -^ 

1870 :  December  1st— Amonnt  of  Stock  standing 
?  ^^S^  P^  ^^^'^  Consols  in  the  names  of 

N.B.— This  includes  £2,600  surplus  Annual  Income 

Invested  till  required  for  Current  Expenses. 

Examined  taoA  found  correct— 

(Signed)       J.  N.  Bxaslit. 
Wm.  Bawday, 
WiLLXAK  B.  Oijnmro. 
.T.  S.  TiTBirxB. 


After  several  new  members  had  been  elected, 

The  Marquis  of  Exbtbr  rose  and  said  it  now  beeame  his 
pleasing  duty  to  ask  the  meeting  to  vote  its  thanks  to  hii 
noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Powis,  for  the  able  and  zealoui 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  President  of 
the  Club  for  the  year  1870,  and  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair 
that  day.  All  who  were  acquainted  with  his  noble  friend 
knew  that  whaterer  he  took  in  hand  he  executed  to  the  bnt 
of  his  abihtv ;  and  he  was  quite  sure,  athough  he  (the  Marquis 
of  Exeter)  had  unfortunately  from  rarious  causes  beai  absent 
during  that  year,  that  his  noble  friend  had  conducted  the 
business  of  the  Club  with  his  usual  ability,  actuated  by  the 
single  desire  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  institution  (cheen). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Powis  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  president  for  the  year. 
If  he  might  be  allowM,  whilst  on  his  legs,  he  would  like  to 
throw  out  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conncil, 
when  they  came  to  rerise  the  prize  list  for  next  year.  He 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  class  6*2  in  the  catalone^ 
that  was  to  say,  the.Ught-weight  cross-bred  sheep,  described  ss 
**  Long  and  short  wooUed  cross-bred  fat  wether  sheep,  1  year 
and  under  S3  months  old,  nofto  exceed  SdOlbs.  live  weight."  lie 
thought  it  undesirable  that  a  great  national  dub  like  this  should 
eucouraee  a  weight  that  was  not  required.  The  lightweight  of 
a  Southdown  he  could  understand  ;  but  the  light  weight  of  s 
cross-br^,  if  it  were  of  good  qu^dity,  was  something  that  he 
could  not  understand.  JESren  with  the  Southdowns,  when  he 
saw  that  Lord  Walsingham  could  bring  them  oat  at  one  Tear 
almost  as  heayy  as  if  they  were  two  years  old,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  days  of  light  weight  for  Southdowns  were  nearly 
at  an  end  (Hear,  hear).  But  with  reirard  to  cross-bred  sbeep, 
which  he  looked  on  as  the  sheep  for  tne  million,  he  contended 
that  the  bigger  and  better  they  were  the  more  advantageoai 
would  it  be  aUke  for  the  &rmer  and  the  consumer.  He  hoped 
then  that  the  prises  for  cross-bred  sheep  would  not  be  reduced, 
but  rather  let  them  add  to  the  number  of  prizes  for  yesrlin^ 
sheep.  It  was  the  most  important  class  in  the  yard ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  to  subdirioe  it  by  allowing  the  cross-bred 
mountain  sheep  to  appear  in  another  class  he  should  not 
object,  but  he  urged  on  the  Council  the  desirability  of  stiiking 
out  such  an  unnecessary  class  as  that  to  which  he  had  called 
attention  (loud  cheers). 

The  motion  was  carried  amid  cheering. 

The  Earl  of  Powis  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  com- 
pliment, and  assured  the  meeting  that  it  had  siven  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  been  selected  as  their  President  during  the 
current  year.  The  Smithfield  Club  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient agricultural  societies  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  happy 
to  believe  that  it  was  increasing  every  year  in  respect  of  tne 
merits  of  the  animals  shown,  and  so  far  as  the  accommodation 
allowed,  in  numbers.  They  had  that  morning  been  hoaonred 
with  a  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  hu  gone  over  the 
show,  and  the  Conncil  had  been  in  attendance  upon  him  np 
to  the  hour  of  the  annual  meeting.  With  respect  to  the  point 
which  Mr.  Read  had  mentioned  for  the  oonsidisratioB  of  the 
Council,  he  confessed  that,  as  a  Welshman,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  gentleman  put  in  a  salvo  which  would  give  the  cross- 
bred mountain  sheep  some  chance  in  the  classes.  Without 
discussing  the  question  whether  it  was  desirable  to  enoooragf 
light  weight  cro^s-bred  sheep,  from  what  he  knew  of  the  tame 
sorts  he  ventured  to  think  that  a  cross-bred  Wekhmau  would 
have  very  little  chance  if  he  were  exhibited  against  what  he 
might  term  low  couutrv  sheep.  The  gradual  increase  of  en- 
closures in  all  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  the  spread  of 
wire  fences,  which  confined  the  flocks  within  Intimate  booods, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  culture  on  the  sides  of  the  hiUs 
by  the  help  of  these  enclosures,  naturally  made  the  mountain 
farmer  anxious  to  increase  the  weight  of  his  sheep  by  crossing 
with  some  of  the  lowland  sorts.    By  that  means  he  sot  a  more 

Srofitable  animal,  and  the  infusion  of  hUl  blood  and  qualities 
id  not  prejudice  the  goodness  of  the  mutton  (Hear,  hear). 
Then,  as  to  the  suggested  alteration  of  the  house-list,  it  wonld 
be  within  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  circulate  the  li»t 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  at  the  time  when  the  card  of  ad- 
mission to  the  yard  was  sent  to  each  member.  That  arrange- 
ment would  give  them  more  time  to  make  np 
their  minds  as  to  whom  tliev  desired  to  introdnee 
into  the  council;  but  to  vary  the  form  of  the  bonse-Uat 
by  extending  it  to  twelve  names,  would  require  an  alteiatioa 
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of  the  bjB-lav,  and  anj  propoutbn  which  involfad  that  nmlt 
MOst,  of  neoeisitF,  be  brought  forward  upon  a  notice  to  be 
giTen  before  the  let  of  November  next  year.  It  could  then  be 
oonnderBd  at  tbe  general  meeting  to  m  held  this  time  twelve 
months.  There  waa  yet  one  other  matter  to  which  he  was  de- 
nrooi  of  edling  attention,  thoogh  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
n^nrt.  On  coming  to  town  last  Saturday  he  found  awaiting 
his  srriTal  a  ktter  from  K.  Droairn  de  Lhnys,  who  was  weU 
knovn  to  most  people  as  having  oeen  an  eminent  minister 
under  the  French  Empire,  who  was  president  of  the  French 
Sodety  of  Agricnlture,  established  abont  three  years  ago,  and 
sa  honoraiy  member  of  the  Boyal  Agncnltnral  Sodetv  of  £ng- 
kad.  M.  Dranyn  do  Lhnys  had  reeeived  a  letter  from  Hr. 
Jm.  Howard,  member  for  Bedford,  inquiring  whether  it  would 
be  icoeptable  if  a  committee  were  formed  in  England  to  provide 
for  thoee  unfortunate  French  agriculturists  who  had  suffered 
the  km  of  their  produce  by  the  presence  of  an  invading  army 
eoatribations,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  of  the  necessary 
leedi  for  their  neat  crop.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  replied  thii 
the  proposal  waa  one  which  he  received  with  the  utmost  grati- 
fieation,  aad  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  know  whether  the  French  Government  would  afford 
the  icquisite  facilities  for  such  an  orgamaation.  To  this  the 
Miaister  answered  that  if  such  a  s<^eme  were  set  on  foot  he 
voold  direet  that  those  facilities  should  be  afforded  either  at 
CMxMDg  or  at  Brest,  and  further  that  he  would  also  commu- 
aieste  with  the  prefects  of  the  Departments  and  the  maires  of 
the  smaller  diviaiona«  so  that  means  might  be  adopted  for  sudi 
mpplies,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  being  propeny  distributed 
SBoagit  those  who  were  bona  JUe  agriculturists  that  had 
aiisred  the  loss  of  their  seeds  and  erope  hj  the  war,  and  that 
preesotiou  might  be  taken  that  no  one  should  receive  an  undue 
proportiou.  M.  Dronyn  de  Uiuys  added  that  upon  being  mads 
aware  that  Mr.  Hoanurd  had  not  been  aUe,  u  oonseqnenoe 


of  illness,  to  communicate  the  nature  of  the  scheme  to  tbe 
public,  he  had  written  him  (Lord  Powis),  as  president  of 
the  Smithfield  Club,  upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that,  as 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was  to  take  place  that  day, 
publicity  might  be  given  to  the  scheme  either  through  the 
medium  of  the  Club's  transactions  or  of  the  newspaper  press. 
Moreover,  his  £iceUenoy  had  given  full  permission  to  com- 
munieate  to  the  members  of  the  Club  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  him  (Lord  Fowis),  together  with  the  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  Mr.  Howard  in  answer  to  his  suggestion,  and  the 
letter  received  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  from  the  French 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  lie  need  hardly  say  that  a  hostile 
army  in  any  country  would  be  sure  to  eat  up  everything  in  the 
shape  of  food,  fodder,  and  seed ;  and  that  tfiis  was  a  most 
grievous  calamity  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  more  esnecially 
m  a  country  like  France,  wnere  the  number  of  small  occu- 
piers was  very  large  in  proportion.  Even  under  the  best- 
regulated  system,  when  a  **  requisition"  was  made,  and  the 
memoranda  for  payment  given,  the  loss  of  seed  was  a  matter 
which  could  not  be  recompensed  by  money  to  the  smaller 
cultivators.  He  hoped,  then,  that  Mr.  Howard's  iUness  would 
not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  he  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  the  benevolent  idea  he  had  sugoested  into  effect.  The 
correspondence  referred  to  would  oe  placed  in  the  hon. 
secretary's  hands  for  translation  into  English,  and  then  com- 
municated to  the  papers.  He  also  wished  to  say  that  if  the 
scheme  should  go  on,  and  any  gentlemen  were  desirous  of 
giving  seed  of  any  kind  for  this  purpose,  the  hon.  secretaij 
would  keep  a  register  of  the  inteimed  presents,  and  communi- 
cate with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  was  now  residing  in 
Jersey,  so  that  proper  information  mi^ht  be  gifcn  to  the 
donors  as  to  the  manner  in  which  thwr  gifta  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted (Hear,  hear). 
The  meeting  then  separated. 


THE    CENTBAL    FABMEBS'    CLUB. 
THE     SIZE     OF     FABMS. 


Tbe  eondndini^  diacusaion  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  December  6,  at  the  Sausbury  Hotel. 
The  chair  was  taken,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
jcsr,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.F.,  from  indisposition,  by  Mr. 
M.  Trethewy.  The  subject  appointed  for  consideration — ^viz., 
"The  Size  of  Farms"— was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Trask,  of 
Hiejkleaze,  Teovfl. 

The  Chaibmak  said :  Before  we  enter  upon  the  business 
of  the  evening,  I  must  offer  a  few  words  of  apology  for  a|^- 
pearing  before  yon  in  the  position  which  belongs  to  the  Fresi- 
dent.  Ton  are  probably  aware  that  that  gentleman  is  labour- 
iag  ander  bad  health.  The  Committee  exceedingly  regret  the 
anse  of  Mr.  Howard's  absence>-«  regret  in  which  I  am  sura 
TOO  all  share  (Hear,  hear) — and  they  have  done  me  the 
no&onr  to  request  me  to  take  the  chair  on  this  occasion 
(eheen).  I  feel  that  to  be  ^JgX^^  compliment,  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presiding,  mthout  further  trespassing  on 
your  attention,  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Trask  to  introduce 
the  sulnect  fixed  for  your  consideration— viz.,  **  The  Size  of 
farms.'' 

Mr.  TaasK  then  said : 

When  the  subject  for  this  evening's  discussion  was 
ideeted  by  the  Committee,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had 
formed  thie  principal  topic  of  debate  at  a  Farmers'  Club. 
The  size  of  farms,  however,  has  been  very  frequently 
commented  on  by  many  eminent  writers  on  political 
ttOQomy,  and  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
oa  the  question ;  but  the  innumerable  discussions  and  inquiries 
arising  oat  of  the  Insh  land  question  have  tended  to  throw  a 
gnat  deal  of  light  upon  the  subiect ;  and,  since  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  cud  for  discussion  nere,  it  has  been  referred  to 
lad  debated  on  different  occasions  during  the  present  year. 
The  q;Bestion,  however,  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  I  am 
qaite  rare  it  wiU  afford  ample  scope  for  our  discussion  this 
evening ;  and,  from  the  elucidation  which  the  sutject  has 
diesdy  received,  we  are  enabled  to  express  our  opinions  on  it 
vith  the  greater  confidence.    As  diiierent  views  have  been 


teken  on  this  question,  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  looked  at 
from  an  EngUsh  or  from  a  foreign  point  of  view  ;  but 
in  this  eminently  practical  aasembly,  I  am  certain  that, 
whatever  opiniona  are  put  forward,  whether  they 
mav  be  considered  either  English  or  foreign,  they 
will  be  your  honest  and  conscientious  opinions,  and  expressed 
with  a  view  of  pladng  the  matter  in  a  fSdr  and  just  light  be- 
fore the  country.  In  treating  of  the  size  of  farms,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  farms  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  sta][>le  food  of  the 
community,  and  affordmg  at  the  same  time  a  fair  return  on  the 
cost  of  production.  We  sometimes  hear  of  very  large  sums 
having  been  made  firom  small  plots  of  land,  genenlly  in  an 
exceptional  season,  and  from  some  particular  kinds  of  vege- 
tables perhaps,  which  there  happened  to  be  a  temporary  de- 
mand lor  just  then ;  or  from  the  successful  raising  of  flowers ; 
or,  it  may  be,  from  an  extraordinary  crop  of  fruit,  or  other 
productions  of  a  similar  kind.  But  I  need  not  stop  to  show, 
what  must  be  quite  obvious  to  everyone,  that  the  soil  of  this 
country  cannot  be  generally  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
kind  of  produce  for  which  there  is  a  very  limited  demand ; 
therefore,  in  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make  I  shall  leave 
gardens  and  gardening  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  refer 
to  farms  and  farming,  with  a  view,  as  I  said  before,  of  pro- 
ducing the  steple  food  of  the  country,  which  is,  and  must 
alway8be,the  question  above  all  others  of  the  greatest  im- 
portence  to  the  community  at  large.  In  referring  to  the  com- 
pantive  advantages  and  disadvautaaes  of  Ur^e  and  small 
farms,  the  systems  that  prevail  in  other  countries  have  been 
invariably  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
in  this  country ;  but  the  ciroumstanoM  of  different  districto  of 
our  own  country  even,  vary  greatly,  much  more  do  the  cireum- 
stences  of  different  countries  vary,  in  the  importent  elemente 
of  soil  and  climate  particularly ;  and  this  is  a  fact  that  we 
should  be  careftil  to  aeep  in  view.  I  must  not  be  understood 
to  infer,  however,  that  we  can  learn  nothing  from  foreign 
countries,  yr^  are  only  too  happy  to  adopt  anything  that  ia  a 
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real  improvement  on  our  own  BTBtem,  come  from  whence  it 
may,  and  I  do  not  at  all  agree  witn  that  member  of  the  Rojal 
Agricttltaral  Society  who  said  that  the  cost  of  the  article  on 
the  farming  of  Belgium,  that  appeared  in  their  Journal^  was  a 
waste  of  the  fands  of  that  Society.  "  Look,  for  example " 
said  this  gentleman  with  indignation :  "  look  at  the  opening 
article  on  *  Petite  Cnltare'  in  the  last  nnmber.  Why,  there 
wu  not  a  single  thing  described  in  that  paper  whieh  an  Eng- 
lish  fanner  would  think  of  imitating.  In  tact,  the  article  was 
nothing  but  waste  paper.**  The  gentleman  forgot,  I  think, 
that  it  IS  quite  as  desirable  to  know  what  to  aroid  as  well  as 
what  to  do ;  besides,  the  farming  of  Belginm  was  popularly 
beliered  to  be  somethig  ?astly  superior  to  anything  we  have 
attained  to  in  England.  A  Tcry  erroneous  notion, 
that  this  article,  prepared  with  so  much  ability 
by  Professor  Yoelcker  and  Mr.  Jenkins,  his  entirely 
refuted.  But  whether  we  look  at  the  state  of  agriculture,  or 
the  condition  of  the  peasantiy  of  any  of  the  continental  states, 
as  laid  before  us  with  so  much  abuity  and  clearness,  after  a 
peat  deal  of  personal  observation  and  inqnii^  in  those  states 
by  the  chairman  of  this  Club,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  ire  have  nothing  to  gain  by  fol> 
lowing  any  of  the  continental  systems,  whatever  we  may  ad- 
vantageonsly  learn  from  them  in  matters  of  detail.  Under 
these  circumstances  1  feel  that  I  should  not  occapy  yonr  time 
Tcry  profitably  if  I  went  at  any  length  into  a  comparison  of 
the  state  of  Eofflish  as  compared  wiUi  the  state  of  eontineutal 
agriculture.  This  matter  cannot  be  better  left  than  it  has 
been  by  our  able  chairman.  *I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  an 
examination  of  the  results  of  the  two  systems,  of  large  and 
small  farming,  which  are  exemplified  under  similar  advantages, 
as  regards  soil  and  climate  in  different  parta  of  our  own  country. 
But  it  IS  not  my  intention  to  compare  the  details  of  a  balance- 
sheet  of  either  a  large  or  a  small  &nn,  I  consider  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessaiy  to  do  so ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  publication  of 
fictitious  balance-sheets  should  be  avoided.  I  trust,  however, 
that  there  are  present  tliis  evening  the  advocates  of  both  systems, 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  express  their  different  Tiews,  for  by  so 
doing  we  can  best  remove  the  erroneous  ideas  and  prmnmoes 
that  surround  the  question  before  ns.  The  advance  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  sdenoe  of  agriculture  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more,  has  been  ^uite  equal,  I  believe,  to  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  same  period  in  any  of 
the  other  industries  of  this  country.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  our  population  has  increased  in  a  mnoh  gpreater  ratio 
than  has  the  produce  from  the  land.  In  the  generality  of 
continental  states,  where  the  propertr  is  much  snb-divided  and 
the  system  of  small  farming  prerails,  the  population  is  kept 
down  by  law,  whieh  prevents  marriage  taking  place  under  a 
certain  age,  or  till  tne  parties  have  reasonable  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  in  other  states,  as  in  Prussia  for  instanee,  the  insti- 
tutions which  compel  every  able-bodied  man  to  serve  for  seve- 
ral years  in  the  army,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  impru- 
dent marriages  generally  take  place,  are  considered  a  full 
equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  for  the  legal  restrictions 
of  the  other  states  ;  and  the  same  remarks  applv  idso,  I 
believe,  to  the  military  system  of  France.  The  oonse- 
cjnence  of  this  is,  that  the  popuUtion  of  those  countries 
increase  in  no  greater  degree,  probably,  than  does  the 
produce  from  the  laud,  both  being  pretty  nearly  at  a  standstill. 


growth 

of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
this  country  for  a  moment ;  and,  consequently,  the  land  ques- 
tion becomes  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  ns.  MilT  ob- 
serves, in  his  great  work  on  the  **^  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,**  that,  "whenever  popuUtion  is  not  kept  down  by 
the  prudence  either  of  individuals  or  of  the  state,  it  is  kept 
down  by  starvation  or  disease.**  No  more  striking  example  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  afforded  than  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  where,  as  we  all  know,  the  population  went  on  in- 
creasing without  restraint,  the  land  became  subdivided  between 
the  increasing  families,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  famines 
on  record  was  the  result.  My  principal  reason  for  referring 
to  this,  however,  is  to  point  out  the  fact  tha^  where  ^e  sub- 
division of  the  land  is  carried  out  to  a  great  extent,  and  no 
impediment  exists  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population, 
the  state  must,  and  do  interfere  and  lay  down  certain  rules  re- 
gulating the  occupation  of  the  land ;  and  I  feel  convinced 


that  at  no  distant  day  a  land  bill  will  become  as  neces- 
sary in  England,  as  the  noble  measure  of  justice,  which  has 
be<H>me  Uw  this  year,  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  Ireland. 
Having  shown  how  momentous  a  matter  is  the  question  of  the 
land  occupation  in  this  country,  I  shall  now  call  your  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  small  farms,  both  as  pro- 
prietors and  as  tenants,  with  the  state  of  the  agrienltunl  la- 
bouren  in  large  farm  districts ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  most  valuable  information  has  been  collaeted  by 
tiie  royal  commissioners  on  the  emplorment  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  which  throws  considerable 
light  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  to  whieh  I  must  allude.  I 
will  first  refer  to  Mr.  H.  Tremenbere*s  report  on  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  a  predomi- 
nance of  small  farms,  and  farmed,  too,  by  the  ownen  them- 
selves, known  in  these  counties  from  time  immemorial  as 
statesmen  or  estatesmen.  The  assistant  commissioner  says  of 
them  that,  "excepting  on  the  land  of  some  of  the  largerpro- 
prietors,  the  farming  of  the  statesmen  is  generally  bad.  There 
IS  little  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  class.  If  they  possess  a 
litUe  money  they  prefer  hoarding  it  in  their  oaken  chests  to 
laying  it  out  on  the  land.  *  Would  yon  not,*  vras  inqoired  of 
an  oUi  statesman,  *  expend  a  shilling  on  vonr  property  if  it 
would  eventually  return  you  five  shillings  P'  *No:  I  wonld 
rather  button  it  up  in  mv  breeches*  pocket ;  it  wonld  be  safer 
there,*  was  the  reply.  The  roads  leading  to  their  homesteads 
are  generally  so  bad,  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  only 
safe  mode  of  reaching  them  would  be  by  a  balloon.  The 
midden  or  dunff-pUe  is  close  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling- 
house  ;  the  land,  generally  nndrained,  is  prolific  of  rushes, 
and  the  whole  appeaianoe  of  the  property  denotes  poverty, 
slovenliness,  and  neglect  Bailey  and  Culley,  when  they  visited 
Cumberland,  early  in  the  present  century,  were  struck  with  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  small  statesman,  and  the  con- 
demnation then  pronounced  on  their  management  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  induce  me  to  consider  as  inapplicable  to  the  present 
day :  '*  These  men,**  they  say,  **  seem  to  inherit  with  the  estates 
of  their  ancestors  their  notions  of  cnltivatiuK  them,  and  are 
almost  as  much  attached  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.**  "  I 
heard,**  continues  the  assistant  commissioner,  **  of  several  of  the 
smaller  statesmen  who,  finding  it  impossible  with  their  limited 
capital  to  make  a  liring  out  of  their  land,  sold  it  and  became 
tenants  of  the  very  form  whieh  as  owners  they  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  with  profit.  In  one  case  a  small  states- 
man who  had  become  emoarrassed  sold  liis  property  to  a 
neighbonr,  who  took  the  estate  into  his  own  hands, 
ana  employed  the  former  proprietor  as  his  hind ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  land,  under  improved  manage- 
ment, was  made  to  yield  double  its  former  produce.  At 
best  these  small  proprietors  have  to  struggle  hard  for  a  anb- 
sistence,  and  small  statesmen  of  from  £50  to  £70  a  year  are 
obliged  to  work  harder  and  longer  than  anv  labourer  wonld 
consent  to  do  for  the  highest  wages  that  ooiud  be  offered  to 
him.**  Mr.  Tremenhera  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  state  of 
the  children  of  those  proprietors ;  '*  the  effect,**  he  says,  "  of 
these  small  properties  on  the  children  of  their  ownen  is  not 
favourable,  lor  they  are  often  kept  from  school  for  months  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  &rm.  On  inquiring  of  one  at  what 
age  his  children  began  to  assist  in  the  farm  work,'**  as  soon  as 
they  eodd  crawl**  vras  the  replv ;  and  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  as  a  rule,  the  children  of  the  smaller  proprie- 
tors feel  the  disadvantag[es  of  a  neglected  education  through 
life,  and  do  not  prosper  in  the  worid  so  well  as  those  of  a^- 
cnltural  labourers.**  And  lie  concludes  that,  *'  If  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  soil  should  be  cultivated  with  the  maxinnm 
effect  the  small  statesmen  of  these  counties  certainly  do  not 
satisiy  that  desideratum ;  half  .shepherds,  half  husbandmen, 
they  are  deficient  in  the  spirit  and  enterprise  whieh  agricnl- 
tore  requires,  and  they  are  without  either  capital  or  skul.  In 
the  districts  wliere  tillage  prevails  they  are  singularly  out  of 
place.  In  small  sheep  and  dairv  farms  the^  have  a  more  le- 
gitimate occupation,  and  they  will  probably  linger  long  in  the 
seduded  mountain  dales,  a  remnant  of  that  community  of  small 
proprietors,  whose  simple  manners  and  sturdy  independence 
nave  lon^  given  to  this  part  of  England  one  of  its  most  marked 
characteristics.**  I  have  not  hesitated  to  give  this  extract 
from  the  reports  of  the  royal  commissioners,  because  the  in- 
formation was  so  recently  collected  by  the  asaistant  oommis- 
sooner  ou  the  spot,  and  doubtiess  under  a  due  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  was  attached  to  the  important  office  he  filled. 
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Yoa  viU  not  ftiil  touotice  thatthew  statmmen  of  Camberlniid 
and  Westmocdmnd  are  the  proixrieton  as  wdl  as  occopiers  of 
the  bud,  the  Teiy  poBition  tnat  U  conndered  by  the  aavocates 
of  the  small-farm  system,  to  be  most  fovoarable  to  its  sncoess. 
Bat  the  most  conclnsiTe  eride&ce  against  the  system  is  the 
fiKt  that  the  aiimber  of  small  holding  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  hsTe  been  eontinnally  diminishing  for  many  veors  past ; 
if  the  small  farm  system  was  at  aU  saooessfnl  or  advantageons 
to  the  oommimity,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  namber  of  small 
farms  vonld  increase  instead  of  diminish.    Bat  the  real  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  profession  of  small  farming  does  not 
gtooally  answer  in  practice  in  this  conntir,  and  the  occupiers, 
whether  they  are  the  owners  also,  or  not^  have  found  it  mach 
more  to  their  interest  to  work  as  ordinary  farm  labourers  for 
regolsr  weekly  wages,  than  continue  in  the  occupation  of  such 
nsall  farms  as   those  of  ten   or  twenty  acres   in  extent. 
I  ni^it  gire  tou  abundant  cTidenoe  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  thus,  at  Burbage,  in 
Wnti,  Mr.  C.  G.  Bolam,  agent  to  Lord  Ailesbury,  stated  to 
<nie  of  the  assistant  commissionen  that  "  there  are  a  number 
of  goall  accommodation  holdings  of  from  2  or  3  to  20  and  30 
icrei  at  Borbage.    The  land  being  Tcry  rich  and  productive, 
the  tenants  are  enabled  to  raise  good  crops  at  a  comparatively 
■mail  oiUay.    The^  pay  an  aocommo^ion  rent  for  these 
lasdf,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  growing  vegetables,  seed,  &c., 
lad  miking  milk  and  butter  for  the  markets.    They  are,  as  a 
bod^,  almost  worse  off  than  many  of  the  labourers;  their 
nptal  is  small;  their  work  very  fitful,  at  times  very  hard,  at 
othenrery  shusk.    The  result  of  these  intervals  of  oompara- 
tire  esse  is  too  often  the  formation  of  vicious  habits,  and  their 
vast  of  education  and  training  prevents  them  from  profiting 
by  the  atart  beyond  the  ordinaiy  farm  labourer."    Tnis  view 
is  also  eonfirmed  by  the  vicar  of  Burbage,  Archdeacon  Stanton, 
vfao  says  of  these  men  that  '*  he  does  not  think  that  they  are 
«i  veil  off  as  many  who  work  regularly  as  day-labourers.    If 
they  eet  an  unusually  good  crop  they  become  extravagant ; 
th^  don't  save ;  and  suner  firom  want  during  the  winter  when 
10  vork  is  to  be  had."    The  commission  found  also  an  uni- 
Tenal  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  education  among 
null  fimners  was  even  worse  than  among  the  ordinary  fiurm 
iibonren.    Thus,  if  we  go  into  Devonshire  we  find  it  stated 
that  **the  childrisn  in  the  Union  are  better  educated  than 
Bonj  fanners*  sons.    The  will  for  education  is  not  wanting 
anong  the  farmers,  but  they  have  no  capital,  and  are  obliged 
to  keep  their  lads  at  home  to  work  on  the  farm."    Again,  at 
Hee]ddd,in  Hants,  it  is  stated  "  that  the  children  of  small 
fanners  are  worse  off  for  education  than  those  of  labourers." 
If  ve  torn  again  to  Wales,  the  same  features  present  them- 
adTes ;  thus  the  commissioners  state  that   "  tne  system  of 
null  ianns  (of  from  10  to  60  acres),  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
best  interests  of  the  occupier,  his  children,  and  the  community 
^  ju?e,  receives  much  illustration  in  the  evidence  reUting  to 
it  in  Wales.    **  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  the  report  continues, 
"that  in  Wales,  as  in  England,  according  to  the  evidence,  the 
Boll  farmer  Uvea  harder,  employs  his  children  earlier,  and 
pes  them  leas  education  than  the  ordinary  agricnltursl  la- 
boorei.   And  in  regard  to  the  result  of  smafl  farms  on  the 
prodnce  of  the  land,  the  evidence  entirely  confirms  the  opinion 
nprosed  by  Mr.  Cnlley  in  a  former  report^  that  'it  is  impos- 
sible for  agriculture  to  make  any  decided  advance  in  a  district 
vheve  the  holdings  are  so  small  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for 
the  occupier  to  anploj  the  ordinary  mechanical  aids  which  in- 
pT'Base  the  produce  of  the  farm  at  the  same  time  that  they 
wsen  the  cost  of  production'."    The  aj^nt  to  the  Earl  of 
Cavdor  winds  up  his  evidence  by  dedanng  that  if  the  land- 
(^*oen  of  Wales  do  not  merge  their  small  holdings  and  make 
them  more  attractive  to  men  of  capital  and  enterprise,  **  (Ae 
covniry  mutt  remain  at  ai  pretetUt  very  little  advancedfrom 
«  ilfde  of  nature  at  regardt  farmui^\     And  Mr.  Bsyle, 
vriting  <^  Monmouthshire,  says,  **  it  sounds  ifx^  well  at  first, 
|biat  eveiy  labourer  should   have   his  own  httle  holding, 
y  it  too   often   ends   in  his  only  making  nse  of  it  to 
borrow  money  which  he  can  never   repay."     Now,  I  be- 
here  the  evidence  which  I  have   given,  and  which  is  only 
*  very  naall  portion  of  what  I  have  collected,  all  to  the 
nae  effect,  embodies  the  opinions  of  every  practical  farmer 
uithe  kingdom ;  but  I  have  preferred  giving  ttie  opinions  of 
^boee  who  are  prosecuting,  under  the  urectiou  of  the  State,  a 
|M^  important  inquiry  on  matters  relating  to  the  agricultural 
ntcresty  and  who  oould  not  possibly  have  the  least  bias  on 


this  qnestion.  In  the  laree  farm  districts  we  are  met  with  the 
fact  that,  a  large  increase  has  taken  place  during  the  last  25 
or  SO  years  in  the  rate  of  waj^ ;  thus  in  Wiltshire,  Messrs. 
Bawlence  and  S^uarey  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  wages 
of  young  unmarried  men  have  incroasea  about  40  per  cent., 
and  those  of  older  men  about  10  or  12 :  the  difference  being 
attributed  to  the  fiict  that  married  men  are  less  disposed  to 
move  than  unmarried  men,  and  are  content  with  a  smaller  sum 
as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  one  place.  If  we  turn  again 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  we  find  that  Mr.  Stanhope 
ascertained  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  wold  district  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where  the  farms  run  mostly  from  800  to  1,000  acres 
and  upwards  in  extent,  that  "  the  work  is  plentiful  and  certain, 
and  the  wages  high,  and  the  labourers  having  this  are  not 
inclined  to  leave  the  phice."  Their  wives  he  says  "  are  too 
well  off  to  work  "  These  facts  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves,  T  think ;  but  as  a  rule,  under  our  system  of  large 
farms,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  fiact  that,  a  good,  honest,  and 
industrious  labourer  seldom  or  never  wants  for  work  at  good 
wages.  Before  I  have  done  with  the  state  of  the  labourers, 
however,  1  may  perhaps  mention  that,  in  a  letter  to  me 
some  two  or  tree  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  referred  to  tiie 
exorbitant  price  which  the  agricultural  labourer  had  to  pay 
for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe  in  country  villages,  "  a 
thraldom  from  which,"  he  said,  "  only  co-operative  stores 
could  relieve  him."  I  can  hardly  go  into  the  question  of  co- 
operative societies  here,  and  of  the  difficulties,  insuperable  I 
think,  which  would  attend  their  introduction  into  agricultural 
districts ;  but  I  may  mention  the  course  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully pursued  in  this  matter  by  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  who 
fiums  between  1,600  and  8,000  acres  of  land.  He  found  when 
he  entered  on  his  frurm  that  his  labourers  were  paying  con- 
siderably more  than  they  ought  for  almost  every  article  of 
consumption  which  they  required :  he  therefore  determined 
upon  purchasing  these  things  at  the  wholesale  rate  himself, 
and  he  placed  a  reliable  person  to  sell  it  to  his  workpeople  at 
a  price  that  just  cleared  the  original  cost  and  expenses,  and 
they  are  highly  pleased  with  the  change,  which  has  proved  a 
very  great  advantaoe  to  them ;  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  truck 
system,  as  the  labourers  are  all  paid  their  wages  in 
money  ;  but  they  are  only  too  glad  to  get  their  wants  sup- 
plied at  the  reduced  price  at  which  they  arc  offered 
to  them  at  the  shop  provided  bv  their  master.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  thiat  a  remedy  for  the  exorbitant 
prices  which  the  agricultural  labourers  are  charged  for  things 
m  some  districts,  can  be  provided  by  large  farmers  following 
the  example  I  have  given,  which  the  small  farmer  could  not 
do.  In  net,  the  small  farmer  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourers,  for  he  only  occasionally  employs 
them  at  all.  I  now  approach  another  most  important  part  of 
our  subject,  viz.,  the  advantages  which  the  larm  farm  system 
is,  and  has  been,  to  the  country  generally.  Here,  again,  the 
evidence  is  almost  wholly  in  fiivour  of  large  farms.  Where 
can  we  find,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  any  considerable 
quantity  of  naturally  poor  land  brought  into  a  state  of  fertility 
but  by  large  farmers,  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  P  These 
are  the  men  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  mechanical  appliances, 
have  accomplished  this,  and  created  quite  a  revolution  in 
British  agriculture,  prindpidlv  by  the  large  nse  of  artificial 
food  and  manures,  aids  which  the  small  farmer,  I  believe, 
avails  himself  but  very  Itttle  of.  When  driving  through  a 
part  of  South  Wiltshire  lately,  I  passed  through  a  large  farm 
where  two  powerful  steam  engines  were  at  work  with  the 
cultivator,  and  smashing  up  the  stubbles  in  beautiful  sWle ;  the 
very  next  farm  was  in  a  most  discreditable  state,  and,  on  my 
enquiring  of  a  friend  the  cause  of  this,  his  replv  was,  that "  it 
was  a  snudl  farm,  and  the  occupier  had  not  the  means  to  do 
it ;"  it  was  some  of  the  best  knd,  however,  but  the  result  was 
as  I  have  just  stated.  And  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  this  is  the 
general  experience  with  small  farms,  especially  in  tillage,  and 
particularly  where  the  land  is  not  naturally  fertile :  in  such 
districts  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  only  by  men  of  capital, 
or  (I  must  add  idnoe  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural 
Society  this  year  at  Oxford)  ladies  of  capital,  can  such  land  be 
successfully  farmed.  The  power  which  the  large  farmer  can 
bring  to  bear  on  any  of  the  operations  of  the  farm  is  an 
immense  advanti^.  The  fickleness  of  the  climate,  too,  in 
this  country  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  large  farmer,  who, 
by  concentrating  his  power,  can  take  advanti^e  of  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  to  perform,  in  an  expeditious  manner, 
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the  most  important  operatioiis  in  Rgricolture.  All  in  thiB 
assembly  are  aware  or  the  saccess  which  has  attended  the 
introduction  of  steam-power  as  applied  to  the  cultivation  of 
our  clay  soils  in  different  parts  oi  the  oonntr^,  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  successful  examples  of  which  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  Prout,  at  Sawbridgeworth,  an  interesting  account  of 
whose  proceedings  lately  appeared  in  the  Times.  Now  I  hold 
it  to  be  quite  impossible  for  steam  cultivation  to  be  used  suc- 
cessfully under  the  small  farm  system;  this,  I  believe,  no 
practical  roan  will  be  found  to  deny.  But  it  is  asserted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  small  farm  system,  who,  it  is  perhaps  nedlless 
to  say,  are  not  practical  fiurmers,  "  that  machinery  may  be  hired 
round  by  co-operative  freeholders  with  more  economy  than  if 
employed  for  only  on  a  single  farm."  My  answer  to  this 
is,  that  while  the  machinery  was  travellin^^  about  from  one 
farm  to  another,  and  taking  it  up  and  setting  it  down,  the  whole 
work  might  be  done  on  a  large  farm  by  the  fiirmer  who  has  the 
machinery  and  the  labour  at  hand  to  work  it.  There  are 
many  other  points  well  worth  referring  to  under  this  part  of 
our  subject,  but,  in  order  to  bring  the  length  of  this  paper 
within  proper  limits,  I  must  leave  them  for  the  members  of  tiiis 
Club  to  deal  with  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  where  they  will 
be  sure  to  be  brouglit  out  with  much  greater  effect.  I  have 
merely  touched  upon  those  points  that  appeared  to  me  of  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  for  you  to  enlarge  more  fully  upon. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  must  confess  to  you  that,  in  pursuing  mv 
inquiries  into  the  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  large  and  small 
farming,  I  much  regret  that  I  bnve  been  compelled  to  say  so 
little  in  favour  of  the  system  of  small  farms.  I  wish  it  to  be 
particttlarbr  remembered,  however,  that  I  have  been  hitherto 
treating  of  the  question  from  its  general  aspect ;  but  there  is 
no  rule  without  an  exception,  and  1  am  now  about  to  speak  of 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  impossibility  of  an  industrious 
and  thrifty  labourer  rising  to  the  position  of  a  farmer  has  been 
referred  to  as  against  the  system  of  large  farms ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  large  farmer  can  be  found  who  would  not  be 
most  happ^  to  see  the  agricultural  labourer  raise  himself  to  that 
position  if  by  doing  so  he  would  benefit  his  condition.  But 
he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  that  jiosition  unless  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  by  entering  on  small  fkrms  at  the 
outset.  There  is,  however,  the  plan  of  letting  plots  of  land, 
that  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  to  the  most  carend  and  Indus- 
trious  of  labouring  fismilies,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  cow 
or  two,  a  plan  that  has  answered  well  in  many  plaoes,  and 
^hich  I  have  no  hesitation  in  commending;  for^  oesides  the 
advantage  it  gives  the  labourer  of  improving  his  position,  I 
know  tnat  one  or  two  cows  kept  properly  bv  themselves  will 
yield  more  milk  than  if  they  were  in  a  herd  of  40  or  60 
cows ;  and  the  system,  as  I  just  said,  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer very  well  in  practice.  But  this  nas  not  been  the  case 
where  a  man  with  two  or  three  cows  has  been  tempted  to  do 
nothing  else ;  thus,  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Cottingham,  agent  to 
the  Duxe  of  Devonshire,  says  that  '*  a  man  with  an  allotment 
of,  say  10  acres,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  is  better  off  than 
the  holder  of  20  or  30  acres  or  a  farm  just  big  enough  to 
tempt  him  to  do  nothing  but  work  on  the  farm.  I  reduced 
one  man,"  he  said,  "  to  10  acres  from  SO,  to  compel  him  to 
work;  and  he  afterwards  told  me  I  had  made  a  j^ntle- 
man  of  him.**  I  could  give  a  great  deal  more  evidence 
of  a  similar  character;  but  to  sum  up  this  matter,  I 
fully  endorse  the  statement  of  Mr.  Culley,  to  whom  I  have 
before  referred,  "  that  where  a  &rm  or  allotment  of  five  or  six 
acres  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  one  or 
two  cows  without  withdrawing  him  from  his  legitimate  occu- 
pation as  a  farm  labourer,  th^  is  the  same  evidence  in  Wales 
as  he  found  in  Derbyshire,  that  the  char^  of  the  little  dairy 
is  a  much  better  occupation  for  his  wife  than  ordinary  field- 
work,  or,  indeed,  ths[n  any  other  work  he  had  seen  kbourers* 
wives  engaged  in.**  Of  course,  in  commending  this  system,  I 
am  assuming  that  the  cows  are  managed  by  the  most  careful 
and  thrifty  persons.  To  suppose  that  it  would  be  successfully 
carried  on  by  the  oeHeralUif  of  our  labouring  families  would  bie 
a  very  great  mistake  indeed.  But  under  our  lames /aire  or 
non-interference  nrinciple  fimns  of  all  sises  will  not  be  want- 
ing, and  I  hold  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  this  country  to 
depart  from  this  rule,  as  the  question  of  the  size  of  farms  has 
satisfactorily  regulated  itself  to  the  present  time,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  community.  You  will  have  observed 
that  I  nave  been  hitherto  speaking  of  the  two  systems  of  large 
and  small  farming;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  tenant 


farmers  in  this  country  are  in  the  oocnpation  of  comparatively 
small  or  moderate-sized  furms,  and  it  is  to  these  I  now  wish 
shortly  to  direct  your  attention.  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not give  you  as  much  official  data  respecting  the  numbers  of 
the  occupiers  of  different  dawes  of  farms  as  I  could  wish ;  the 
official  statistics  do  not  afford  the  desired  information,  nor, 
indeed,  as  much  as  they  might  very  easily  afford :  they  give, 
however,  the  average  extent  of  land  returned  by  each  occupier 
in  England  as  about  sixty  acres.  But  the  returns  are  probably 
from  every  one  that  keeps  a  pig  or  a  horse,  as  well  as  from 
market  gardeners,  &c.,  and  therefore  we  can  only  approximatelv 
arrive  at  the  average  size  of  farms  in  this  country ;  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  correct  in  assuming  that  the  great  bulk  of  tenant 
farmers  are  in  the  occupation  of  only  small  or  moderate-sized 
farms,  as  in  Ireland  the  greater  number  are  in  the  occupation 
of  only  small  plots  of  land.  I  have  already  shown  the  great 
advantage  which  the  large  farmer  has  over  the  small  one  in 
•anying  out  the  different  operations  of  the  farm.  This  advan- 
tage he  possesses  over  the  moderate-sized  farmer,  but  in  a  less 
degree ;  the  one  who  can  afford  to  employ  the  b^t  mechanical 
aids,  and  having  sufficient  labourers  to  properly  apportion  oyer 
the  different  branches  of  farming  operations,  and  so  to  bring 
the  whole  into  a  re^ar  working  system,  is  in  the  best  p<»i- 
tion  to  develope  to  the  fullest  extent  the  resources  of  tiie  soiL 
But  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  tliat  moderate-sized  far- 
mers cannot  farm  successfully;  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  industry  and  zeal  this  is 
don^  yet  his  position  at  the  present  time  is  mostunsatisfiactory. 
But  it  is  not  from  a  lack  of  mechanical  mds,  or  from  any  in- 
ability to  perform  in  a  proper  manner  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  farm,  that  the  position  of  farmers  occupying  compara- 
tively small  or  moderate-sized  farms  is  rapidly  heooming 
intolerable;  it  is  arising  from  an  excessive  competition  for 
land,  precisely  the  same  cause  that  brought  the  Irish  land 
question  to  a  crisis,  and,  I  believe,  will  inevitably  bring  the 
land  question  to  a  crisis  in  this  countrv  also,  if  notning  ia  done 
in  time  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  oi  it.  I  consider  the  land 
question  in  England  at  the  present  moment  may  be  fairly 
represented  in  this  way :  The  occupier  of  a  farm  of  such  a  size 
as  to  require  from  £8,000  to  £10,000  of  capital  to  work 
it,  mav  be  said  to  be  on  the  whole  in  a  position  to  take 
care  of  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  necessity  at  preset 
for  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  the  occupier  of 
a  farm  that  requires  from  £3,000  to  £5,000  of  capital,  would, 
from  the  greater  demand  there  is  for  such  farms,  give  some- 
what mora  than  the  real  value  of  it  rather  than  leave  it  for  the 
chance  of  getting  another  such  a  holding;  the  occupiers  of 
faims  that  require  but  from  £1,000  to  £2,000  of  capital— 
these  bein^  the  most  numerous,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  class  I 
am  now  directing  your  especial  attention  to—would  snhmit  to 
any  extortion  almost,  rather  than  leave  their  &rm,  aa  there 
are  SO  or  40  applicants,  as  a  rule,  for  every  £srm  of  this  size 
that  comes  into  the  market,  and  a  tenant  leaving  would  have 
bnt  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part  of  a  chance  of  getting  another 
such  a  holding.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  land  is 
really  useful  mud  and  not  unduly  encumbered  with  game,  or 
other  serious  drawbadc  attached  to  it.  Now,  this  is  a  atate  of 
things  which  some  of  the  owners  of  these  moderate-sized  farms 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of ;  in  some  cases,  to  my  know- 
ledge, the  most  nndue  advantage,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
taken  of  the  occupiers  of  these  comparatively  small-sized  farms, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  competition  that  at  present 
exists  for  such  holdings.  But  why  fiurms  should  be  of  more 
real  value,  solely  because  farmers  multiply  and  must  live,  and 
farms  do  not  multiply,  I  am  ataloss  to  nnaerstand.  In  the  connty 
of  Somersetshire,  where  the  moderate-sized  farms  to  which  I 
am  now  referring  largely  prevail,  the  competition  is  something 
enormous,  and  we  are  oeginning  to  hear  of  the  loathsome 
system  of  offering  bribes  to  agents  to  get  &rms,  and  in  one  case, 
that  has  recentiv  cropped  up,  an  agent  is  greatiy  belied,  if  he 
didn*t  accept  a  bribe  of  £100  from  an  in-going  tenant,  for 
whom  he  (^t  the  farm,  and  that  too,  with  the  owner^s  know- 
ledge. Judge  Longfleld,  in  his  essay  on  the  Land  Tenure  of 
Ireland,  says  that  the  highest  offers  for  farms  "  will  be  ge- 
nerally made  bv  the  poorest  farmers,**  and  also  chat "  the  real 
grievance  was  that  the  rent  was  so  high  as  to  reduce  the  tenant 
to  indolent  apathetic  despair.**  Now,  I  fear  that  on  some  estates 
in  Somersetshire  the  tenants  are  bmng  almost  driven  to  the 
same  state.  A  case  has  latdy  come  under  my  own  knowledge, 
upon  undoubted  authority,  which  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to 
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■entioiL  The  owner,  or  the  solicitor  rather,  of  an  estate  in 
five  &niis,  and  occapied  by  five  tenants,  at  a  rental  of 
orer  £2,600  s-year  in  the  aggregate,  determined  to  raise 
the  mits  again  hut  year :  they  had  been  raised 
aboat  15  per  cent,  not  many'  years  before,  and 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  was  this;  a  tenant 
wu  lerred  on  the  Mth  of  March  with  a  notice  to  quit  at  the 
Miehielous  following.  Bat  he  was  told  tiiat  he  was  merelv 
sened  for  the  purpose  of  an  increase  of  rent;  bat  what  this 
inereaae  was  to  be  he  was  not  told,  nor  could  he  ascertain  till 
hro  or  three  out  of  the  six  months*  notice  had  expired,  and 
the  opportonity  of  taking  another  fiurm  was  lost,  when  he 
vw  informed  that  the  nse  this  time  was  only  to  be  7|  per 
ceat.— and  this  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  or  leave.  Haying 
BO  chance  of  taking  another  snitable  fSmn,  he  submitted,  as 
did  the  other  four  tenants  also.  But  this  year  one  of  these 
lire  tenants  has  succeeded  in  getting  another  farm ;  a  second 
lus  tried  to  do  the  same ;  the  third  has  died :  the  fourth  has 
bees  lately  taken  to  a  lunatie-asylom ;  and  the  fifth  decUres 
tkr.:  be  would  not  remain  but  for  special  reasons,  whieh  I 
osed  not  refer  to.  All  these  five  tenants  have,  I  am  told,  been 
is  the  occupation  of  their  farms,  with  their  relatives  before 
them,  for  a  naif  century  each.  The  only  excuse  put  forward 
for  increaabg  the  rents  in  this  case  was  the  necessities  of  the 
ovoer ;  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  farms  was  not  oon- 
adered  at  all.  Now  will  anyone  tell  me  that  such  acts  as 
these  will  tend  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  landowner)  in 
thii  ooontryP  I  think  not;  and  if  land-courts  were  to  be 
established  in  England  (as  they  are  about  to  be  in  Ireland), 
vhere  tenants  may  appeal  in  cases  of  extortion  and  in- 
justice, I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  conser- 
vative measures  that  could  be  passed.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  land  in  this 
cooatry  is  held  by  just  and  generous  landlords ;  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  passbg  into  Uw  of  an  act  that  shall 
enforce  throujghout  the  conntry  something  like  their  own  fair 
and  jost  dealings;  but  they  have  everything  to  fear  from  ex- 
tortionate kndowners,  or  unscrupulous  lawyers,  who  may  have 
the  management  of  laim  estates  that  have,  through  losses  in 
the  betting-ring  probablv,  become  heavily  encumbered.  These 
are  the  persons  who  will  bring  the  land-question  to  a  crisis  in 
this  country.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  cases  of  hardship  should 
become  general  before  it  would  he  the  duty  of  the  l^islature 
to  interfere*  His  Oraoe  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  his  speech 
oa  the  Mcond  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  said  that  "  £l  the 
case  of  any  body  of  people,  however  small,  having  bjury  in- 
flicted upon  them,  he  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  endeavonr  to  find  some  remedy  for  it."  I  consider 
that  it  is  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  different  governments 
of  this  eonntnr  that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  to  pass  through 
the  horrors  of  a  famine,  and  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  re- 
Tolation  before  the  land-question  was  nonestly  taken  in  hand 
lad  jostioe  done  to  it ;  with  our  reformed  Parliament  let  us 
hope  that  no  Government  will  be  permitted  to  exist  that  vrill 
«low  it  to  come  to  such  a  pass  in  tnis  country  before  applying 
a  remedy.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  dispute  the  fact  that 
Hodlords  have  at  present  the  legal  right  to  exact  the  utmost 
Ikilhing  of  rent  that  they  possibly  can  for  their  knd  in  £ng- 
jud ;  but  I  deny  the  justice  or  the  prudence  of  their  doing  so, 
for  it  will  inevitably  create— as.  indeed,  it  has  already  created 
OB  many  estates — a  discontented  body  of  tenantry.  The  oom- 
petition  principle  has  had  the  fullest  latitude  in  Ireland,  the 
custom  of  payment  for  good-will  which  there  nrevails  beins 
Mitiany  a  commercial  transaction,  governed  by  supply  and 
dnoaad ;  but  whether  it  is  paid  in  good-will  or  in  the  shape  of 
reat  matters  nothing.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  all  this  in 
^^»nd,  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  the  same  cause, 
n  sllowed  full  scope,  will  lead  to  the  same  result  in  £ngUnd. 
1^  OS  hope  that  Uiis  will  not  be  the  case ;  but  that  a  wise 
l^platore  will  see  ihib  danger  in  time  and  apply  the  remedy, 
^  i^  ^11  assuredly  increase  that  good  feeling  that  is  so  much 
to  be  desired  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
of  thii  eonntnr,  and  be  for  the  lasting  advantaee  of  both 
cumes,  and  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  teeming 
Bullions  who  inhabit  this  great  nation. 

Mr.  C.  S.  RULO,  M.P^  said  he  went  fuUy  with  Mr.  Trask 
ca  lome  poinU  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill;  but  there  was 
neh  a  thing  as  doing  justice  to  the  tenant,  at  the  expense 
«Jhe  landlord ;  and  he  believed  that  the  Irish  Land 
had  not  exactly  drawn  the  line  in  the  way  that  English 


euant-farmers  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  consulted 
about  the  matter  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  glad  that  the  intro- 
ducers of  the  subject  had  not  gone  very  much  into  foreign 
farming.  He  had  been  rather  afraid  that  they  would  be  over- 
dosed with  that  topic.  He  considered  that  the  question  of 
continental  fanning,  as  regarded  its  applicability  to  England, 
was  entirelv  exhausted  by  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Howard,  the 
chairman  of  the  year,  some  time  ago,  and  by  the  admirable 
article  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Roval  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Journal  for  this  year.  If  they  took  the  case 
of  France,  they  found  that  the  average  production  of  wheat 
per  acre  was  Imrely  half  what  was  g^wn  in  England,  andr 
only  just  what  Mr.  Lawes's  unmanured  plot  liad  yielded  foe 
five-and-twenty  years.  That,  he  thought,  dismissed  the  case 
of  J*  ranee,  which  had  sometimes  been  held  up  as  an  examplj^ 
for  this  conntry  to  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  too 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Professor  Yoelcker,  the^ 
found  that,  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  saving 
of  an  inteUigent  people  like  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  the 
earnings  of  small  formers  were  somewhat  less  than  those  of 
our  own  agricultural  labourers  (Hear,  hear).  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  the  example  of  Irance  and  Belgium  ou^ht  not 
to  be  followed  in  this  country.  He  thought  that  it  might  be 
laid  down  as  a  principle  that  some  districts  were  snecially 
adapted  for  large  farms,  and  oUier  districts  for  smsll  ones 
(Hear,  hear) ;  but  he  had  never  yet  seen  the  district  which 
should  be  all  large  farms,  or  the  one  which  should  be  all  small 
farms  (Hear,  hear).  In  his  opinion  there  should  always  be, 
even  in  a  county  like  Norfolk,  where  the  soil  was  naturally 
light  and  poroua,  and  fitted  for  arable  cultivation,  and  could  only 
be  profitaoly  fiirmed — ^he  did  not  know,  indeed,  how  farming 
could  now  be  carried  on  profitably  anv where  (Hear,  hear^— 
through  the  application  of  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  to 
cultivation ;  he  said  that  even  there  there  ought  to  be  a  few 
small ,fanns,  by  which  a  struggling  persevering  man  might 
rise  above  the  condition  of  a  farm-labourer.  They  all  knew 
that  there  were  people  in  the  world  who  by  saving  and  toil, 
and  intelUgenoe  would  be  almost  sure  to  rise  if  they  had  a 
chance,  and  on  no  account  should  the  first  stave  of  the  ladder 
be  taken  from  them  (Hear,  hear).  As  he  had  before  remarked 
in  that  room,  the  small  Aurmer  who  really  flourished  waa  a 
man  who  would  do  the  work  of  two  labourers,  and  live  at  the 
expense  of  one  (Hear,  hear).  If  they  went  through  a  county 
like  Norfolk,  or  any  other  where  there  were  large  arable 
farms,  he  ventured  to  sav  the  moment  they  came  to  a  village 
where  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  small  farms,  they  would  at  once 
see  a  difference  in  the  cultivation.  Moreover,  agricultural 
labourers  were  better  paid  and  more  constantly  employed  on 
large  farms  than  they  could  possibly  be  on  smaU  ones.  There 
were,  however,  some  article  of  produce  which  were  jparticu- 
hurly  suited  for  small  farms  and  just  now  were  particularly 
remunerative;  and,  looking  at  the  price  of  milk,  butter,  egn, 
and  poultry,  he  must  say  that  in  his  opinion  they  could  oe 
produced  cheaper  and  better  upon  small  farms  tnan  upon 
uirge  ones.  Therefore,  he  said,  there  was  room  both  for 
large  and  for  small  fiarmers,  and,  even  in  a  county  where 
the  soil  was  natundly  light,  he  should  be  very  sorry  indeed 
to  see  the  small  occupier  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  0.  Smtthixs  (Marlow  Lodge,  Lemtwardine)  said: 
Coming  as  he  did  from  a  district  where  there  were  a  great 
many  small  freeholds,  he  wished  to  state  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  small  farms.  In  the  adjoining  county 
to  his,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
land  waa  divided  into  amall  freeholds,  which  were,  for 
the  most  part,  let  hj  the  owners,  who  rented  large  farms  in 
neighbouring  counties,  thereby  showing  their  appreciation  of 
the  difference  between  a  large  and  a  souJl  occupation.  Those 
persons  did  not,  as  a  rule,  make  anything  like  good  landlords ; 
on  the  contrary,  although  thev  were  tenant-farmers  themselves 
in  other  counties,  they  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  which  tenants  had  to  contend  with,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  hard  landbrds.  The  occupiers  of 
small  farms  were  inferior  employers  of  labourers  and 
others,  because  they  only  wanted  labourers  at  periods  of  the 
year  when  they  could  get  abundance  of  work.  They  em- 
ployed labourers,  if  they  could  get  them,  in  summer 
and  in  harvest ;  hut  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  it 
might  be  a  boon  to  employ  them,  they  discarded  labourers 
altogether.    Farther,  both  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  these 
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■■■11  firerholds  were  veqr  inferior  to  large  owners  and 
oecwpim  aa  regarded  •nbacnptions  for  the  repairs  of  a  charch, 
the  building  of  a  tchool,  or  any  other  public  work  which  was 
reqoired  in  the  neighbourhood,  lie  could  corroborate  the 
tfatement  of  Mr.Trask,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  children  of  those 
small  ocenpiers  were  worse  edncated  than  the  children  of 
Itboorers,  being  employed  on  the  (arm  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  do  any  work.  If  such  farmers  had  by  accident  any 
good  stock  of  calves  or  hunbs  they  were  almost  entirely  in- 
debted for  it  to  their  neighbours,  being  quite  unable  to 
to  purchase  male  animals  of  the  best  kind.  He  agreed,  how- 
erer.with  Mr.  Bead,  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  man  who  was 
able  to  push  his  way  should  be  nble  to  obtain  a  small  farm,  but 
he  did  not  know  auT  other  recommendation  that  the  small 
farm  system  tuul.  The  experience  of  which  he  had  spoken  was 
obtained  in  Herefordshire.  He  formerly  lived  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  that  case  the  opinion  which  he  liad  expressed  did  not 
apply.  There  the  small  farms  were,  in  fact,  market  gardens 
for  the  sale  of  produce  which  could  not  be  supplied  in  any 
otbCT  way,  and  Uierefore  small  (arms  were  extremely  valuable. 
Indeed  he  did  not  see  anv  objection  to  the  whole  of  that  country 
being  divided  into  small  uurms.  He  did  not  think  large  fiurmers 
had  any  business  there,  and  he  must  say  that  he  felt  out  of  his 
dement.  It  would  not  do,  he  thought,  to  lay  down  auy  hard- 
and-ikst  line ;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  although  there  were 
some  counties  where  small  farms  would  do  well,  taking  a  view 
of  the  whole  country  they  seemed  to  be  very  obje^ionable 
(Hear,  bear). 

Mr.  C.  Paget  (Buddington,  Nottinghamshire)  said  he  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  speaking  on  that  subject  when 
he  entered  the  room.  He  had  read  many  good  jpmn  which 
were  delivered  before  the  Farmers*  Club ;  being  in  London  he 
determined  to  hear  the  discussion  on  that  subject;  and  he 
would  now  make  a  iSew  remarks  which  were  not  at  all  pre- 
pared. He  had  been  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  observation 
that  between  dlfllerent  localities  there  might  with  advanta^ 
be  diiEerences  as  regarded  the  sixe  of  firms.  He  lived  in 
a  district  which  was  something  like  half-way  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  which  were  represented  by  the  reader  of  the 
paper  and  hf  the  gentleman  wiio  had  just  sat  down — a  district 
which  bordered  on  the  one  side  on  land  which  must  consist 
of  Ltfge  farms,  if  it  were  to  be  occupied  profitably,  and  on  the 
other  on  land  which  might  be  usefully  occupied  in  dairy  farms 
—Hud  his  experience  tended  to  contradict  some  of  the  obser- 
vations wbicn  were  made  by  both  those  gentlemen.  In  the 
ftrst  place  he  must  say  that  the  small  farmers  of  the  village 
in  wnich  he  lived  were  cultivating  their  land  as  well— he  knew 
that  be  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  very  good  fiurmers — as 
any  farmer  in  England.  The  soil  was  free  from  twitch ;  it 
yielded  from  six  to  seven  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  and  from 
twenty-four  to  forty  tons  per  acre  of  mangel-wurxel ;  and  yet 
it  was  occupied  by  men  wno  rented  only  from  ten  or  fifteen 

a  to  flfiv  acres.  He  had  on  hia  estates  five  tenants  who  had 
been  ubonring  men — some  of  them  on  his  own  fiurm.  They 
had  been  saving  men,  and  having  begun  with  a  small  farm 
they  had  added  to  their  means,  until  the  poorest  man  among 
tliem  must  be  well  worth  £500.  No  doubt  that  resulted  in  a 
great  measore  from  the  character  of  the  land,  which 
was  partly  arable  land  and  partly  very  good  grass 
land.  He  had  nineteen  tenants,  who  had  on  the  aver- 
age thirteen  acres  a>piece,  and  not  .one  of  them — he 
would  call  Mr.  Bead*s  special  attention  to  this  fact~ 
not  one  of  them  worked  as  a  labourer  on  another 
farm.  Formerly  the  system  existed  of  letting  to  labourers 
a  small  lot  of  land  in  order  that  they  might  keep  a  cow ;  but 
ikmiers  were  most  nnwillinji;  to  empl^  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  result  was  unsatufiBictorsr.  The  tame  when  farmers 
moat  wanted  them  was  that  at  which  they  most  required  to 
work  for  themselves.  In  place  of  such  persons  there  was  now 
a  class  of  men  who  had  a  small  piece  otarable  land,  and,  what 
was  most  essential,  there  wu  attached  to  it  a  piece  of  grass- 
land. That  svstem  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  he  had  alluded  did  not  arise.  Perhaps  one  or 
two  of  the  number  would  keep  horses  instead  of  cows,  and  do 
the  horse-work  for  their  neighbours  for  hire,  and  that  was 
found  a  convenient  arrangement.  The  cattle  had  very  much 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  combination  with  arable  land 
of  a  certain  amount  of  grass-land,  the  effect  being  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  amounc  of  roots  and  straw  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.    When  he  first  began  to  direct  his  atten- 


tion to  farming  matters,  now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  he  had 
twelve  to  fifteen  neighbours  who  were  yeomen  fimner«,that  ii, 
men  oc<;upying  their  own  land ;  but  they  very  soon  disoovered 
that  whereas  they  could  onlv  get  3  per  cent  for  thor  land  io 
the  shape  of  rent,  they  could  obtain  10  per  cent,  as  a  rctnn 
for  capital,  and  the  consequence  was  that  one  after  another 
sold  tneir  land,  and  they  had  now  become  considerable  fxt- 
men.  One  man,  for  example,  had  land  consisting  of  70 
or  80  acres,  which  he  sold  for  about  £6,000.  He  after- 
wards took  a  farm  of  600  acres,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
farmers  in  the  district.  In  that  way  such  small  properties 
had  been  disposed  of,  with  very  great  advantage  to  small  ooes- 
piers  and  to  the  country  at  large.  Tlie  owners  of  such  pro- 
perties were  not  in  a  position  to  effect  the  requisite  improTe- 
ments,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  since  tlie  laid 
was  purchased  by  large  proprietors  its  value  haid  been  increased 
60  per  cent,  by  means  of  improvements.  He  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  last  ten  years  in  Hungary,  and  notwithstandiBf 
Mr.  Read's  deprecation  of  any  allusion  to  foreign  cultivation, 
he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  what  be  had 
learnt  there.  Under  the  former  system  of  holding  the  owner 
did  not  pav  any  money  for  the  work  which  was  done  on  his 
land,  but  he  got  as  much  as  if  he  did  receive  it,  the  tenants 
working  for  him  with  tlieir  ploughs,  their  oxen,  and  Uieirown 
hands,  and  doing  a  spedfied  amount  of  work.  There  were 
disturbances  in  the  country  under  that  systemt  and  in  cooae- 
quence  the  government  declared  that  every  tenant  should  be 
tlie  owner  of  the  land  without  performing  any  duties  whatever. 
The  effect  of  that  was  that  these  men,  almoat  all,  ceased  to 
work  at  all.  They  formed  drinking  habit^  and  it  was  not  till 
a  considerable  number  of  them  had  absolutely  sold  their  pro« 
perties  to  those  amon^  them  who  were  saving  and  thriyinr 
that  there  was  any  considerable  amount  of  produce  obtained 
from  the  land.  What  he  wished  to  call  special  attention  to 
was  the  effect  of  that  state  of  things  on  labourers.  The 
owners  had  no  capital  to  employ  labourers  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  labourexi  mort- 
gaged their  next  year's  work  to  Jews  or  usurers  for  half  its 
value.  They  never  had  a  harvest,  and  they  were  in  a  state  of 
very  great  misery.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would 
never  see  adopted  in  Englanu  a  system  of  having  very  rauQ 
proprietors  occupying  land  all  over  the  country ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  thougnt  that,  if  a  number  of  tenants  had  small 
plots  of  land  which  were  highly  improved  by  the  landlord, 
they  would  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Mecui  rTitree)said,  the  object  of  that  discussion  seemed 
to  be  to  show  wnat  sized  farms  were  the  best;  bnt^in  his  opinion, 
they  might  as  well  attempt  to  decide  whether  it  was  bat  that 
there  should  be  large  manufactories  or  small  ones,  large  traders 
or  small  traders  ( Hear,  hear) .  The  question  was  one  of  capital. 
Seventy  years  ago  this  kingdom  comprised  10  millions  ci 
people  with  45  million  acres  of  land,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  was  in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  as  regards  colti- 
vation.  Now  the  population  was  30  millions,  and  agricnltore 
was  in  an  entirely  oifferent  position  from  which  it  was  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  century  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
stoim  power,  increased  facilities  for  communication,  and 
other  improvements.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  improve- 
ments, it  was  still  true  that  capital  was  created,  as  it  alwtp 
had  been,  by  mental  and  physiod  superiority,  and  that  with 
the  accompaniments  of  care  and  frugality,  individuals  wooM 
be  enabled  to  rise  from  the  lowest  ranks  to  a  comparatively 
high  position.  That  applied  just  as  much  to  farming  ss  to 
trade,  and  therefore  it  would  oe  quite  wrong  to  recommend 
any  particular  size  of  farms  as  preferable  to  any  other  size ; 
such  things  regulated  themselves,  and  ought  not  to  be  anlyect 
to  Acts  of  Paruament.  Men  connected  with  agriculture,  who 
possessed  brains,  and  whose  conduct  was  marknl  by  fronlity 
and  economy,  most  in  many  cases  rise  and  become  urn 
farmers.  No  doubt  landowners  I^A^i^  ^^fS^  estates  would 
generally  prefer  having  large  farms.  Tlie  question  was,  how 
much  capital  per  acre  a  man  could  employ  in  the  land  ?  They 
were  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  amount  per  acre  shoold  be 
employed.  He  thought  that  farms  could  never  be  too  large 
if  the  occupier  had  got  £20  an  acre,  and  that  they  could  nerer 
be  too  small  if  he  had  got  that  (laughter).  At  present 
the  average  amount  of  the  tenant's  capitsd  was,  he  believed, 
only  £6  an  acre,  so  that  there  was  a  very  large  margin  for  im- 
provement. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  sixe  of  fiurms, 
whether  they  were  large  or  small,  should  lend  a  due  propor* 
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tba  to  the  amoaiifc  of  acreable  capLtiil  to  be  invested.  lie 
ttMoght  theT  would  all  gradually  come  to  the  conclasion  that 
more  capital  thonld  be  employed  per  acre.  It  was  impossible  to 
valk  into  the  great  showyard  at  Islington  without  thinking 
that,  with  the  enormoiu  amount  of  machinery  that  has  to  be 
entpIoTed^  and  the  great  cost  of  artificial  manures  for  the  land, 
and  of  artificial  fooa  for  cattle,  it  was  necessary  that  a  larger 
aauwot  of  capital  should  be  generally  employed,  and  in  pro- 
poition  u  a  oonnetiou  of  this  spread  among  landlords  and 
taunts,  the  system  of  farming  must  nndei^  a  change.  Tenants 
nnld  not  be  expected  to  make  the  requsite  outlay  for  draining 
tnd  building,  and  agricnlturiats  must  look  to  the  steward,  and 
thoK  talented  men  who  managed  large  estates,  to  enforce 
enlightened  and  advanced  views  of  the  duties  of  landlords  as 
vdl  as  those  of  tenants.  In  the  City  ,of  London  he  (Mr. 
Hedii)  had  seen  many  men  rise  from  the  little  shop  to  the 
Urge  warehouse,  and  he  screed  with  preceding  sneakers,  that 
in  BKrienltare  as  well  as  in  trade  there  should  always  be  an 
opening  for  indostrioos  men.  Let  no  one  mn  away  with  the 
Botioa  that  that  Club  thought  that  the  45  millions  of  acres 
in  thii  oonatry  should  all  be  cut  out,  as  it  were,  in  such 
large  slices,  that  there  would  be  no  room  or  opportunity. for  a 
manof  small  capital  to  rise  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  John  Thomas  (Bletsoe,  15eds)  aaid  a  great  deal  had 
bien  made  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  remarks  made  in  that 
dab,  and  perhaps  tiiat  woidd  be  the  case  with  re^rd  to  this 
disnmon  upon  larj^  and  small  farms.  Mr.  Sraythies  had  told 
them  in  effect  that  m  Herefordshire  large  farms  were  preferable 
to  small  ones,  while  other  gentlemen  had  praised  small  farms. 
The  truth  appeared  to  be  that  in  Nottinghamshire,  Lancashire, 
and  other  counties  where  there  was  a  very  large  town  population, 
small  farms  answered  very  well,  and  that  in  other  distncts  they 
were  not  good  either  for  the  landlord,  occupier,  or  the  labourer. 
When  there  was  a  superabundance  of  labour  it  was  the  large 
firmers  who  took  it  up,  and  as  more  capital  was  employed  on 
each  fiums,  the  public  derived  some  benefit  from  the  extra 
oatiar.  He  considered  the  Club  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Trask 
for  bis  able  paper  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  entirely  con- 
cnrred  in  the  views  expressed  by  that  gentlemen. 

Hr»J.  Wills  (Booth  Ferry  House,  Howden)  said,  having 
bad  eoBiiderable  experience  in  landed  pursuits  for  many  years, 
he  must  aay  that  it  was  an  advantage  in  a  national  point  of 
view  as  re^uded  the  cheap  production  of  food,  that  farms 
shoold  generally  be  larve.  Small  farms  involved  a  number  of 
saudl  inclosurest  with  fences  and  ditches,  and  a  consequent  ac- 
comnlatioa  of  weeds  and  rubbish,  harbour  for  vermin,  labour 
in  dmsbg  and  eleaning,  waste  of  ground,  and  prevention  of 
that  dree  current  of  air  so  advant^^ns  to  the  crops  when 
Approaehing  maturity.  He  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
time  when  small  farmers  would  entirely  cease  to  exist,  or  when 
a  man  of  small  means  would  not  be  able  to  rise  in  farming 
porsmts;  but  that  was  not  a  question  affecting  merely  individual 
interests,  it  concerned  the  nation,  and  in  a  national  point  of 
view  he  was  in  favour  of  moderately  large  holdings.  A  great 
deal  bad  been  said  about  a  labouring  man  tiaving  an  opportunity 
of  rising ;  but  in  his  opinion  the  advantage  to  the  labourer 
hieing  emnkiyed  all  the  year  was  equally  important.  In  his 
lystan  oi  fiuming  he  never  allowed  a  man  who  worked  for 
him  in  summer  to  want  a  day's  labour  in  winter,  and  conse- 
^[ttotiy  he  generally  got  through  his  harvest  operations  without 
otra  men.  He  never  went  over  any  farm  without  finding 
aomethina  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  croppiuj^  a  hedge, 
carting  off  a  utch  side  or  levelling,  that  would  pay  in  the  end, 
while  in  that  way  many  a  man  was  prevented  from  suffering 
viib  bis  family  in  winter.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  any 
one  speak  of  an  expenditure  of  capital  yielding  no  return, 
and  he  covld  not  help  thinking  that  the  case  mentioned  was 
qnite  exoeptional.  He  had  laid  out  large  sums  in  the  im- 
provement of  lands,  but  he  never  knew  an  instance,  where  the 
ovtlay  had  been  judicious,  that  it  had  not  ultimately  proved 
mDonerative. 

Ur.  Hurt  Nkild  (Lancashire)  thought  that  in  dealing 
with  neh  a  question  as  the  size  of  farms  they  should  always 
take  iato  account  the  situation  or  position  of  the  connty 
where  situated.  It  would  be  perfectly  fallacious  to  lay  down  any 
^  or  principle  in  that  respect  as  if  it  were  applicable  to  the 
whole  eoantry.  Li  the  north  they  had  been  taueht  that  sup- 
piMud  demand  regulated  almost  everything.  In  Lancashire 
aad  Cheshire  improved  machinery  in  cotton  manufactures 
1^  provided  at  biJf  the  cost  what  was  formerly  supplied 


by  handloom  weaving;  and  the  principle  involved  in 
this  question  was  simiuir.  He  believed  that  if  the  farming 
produce  of  Lancashire  were  compared  with  that  of  any 
other  county  it  would  be  found  to  bear  the  comparison  exceed- 
ingly weU,  and  that  was  chiefly  under  a  system  of  small  farms. 
It  was  in  his  opinion  desirable  to  have  in  this  country  a  mix- 
ture of  large  and  small  (arms.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
the^  could  not  do  without  small  farms.  The  dairy  produce  to 
which  Mr.  Read  had  referred,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  had 
there  yielded  a  fair  profit,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if 
even  many  large  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  such  matters, 
as  it  was  rather  a  reflection  upon  English  farmers  that  this 
country  had  to  import  so  much  dairy  produce  (Hear,  hear).  - 
In  tbe  area  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  agricultural  so- 
cieties they  had  a  test  by  which  they  could  find  out  who  were 
the  best  cultivators,  by  a  scale  of  prises  for  root  crops  and 
cultivation.  In  a  farm  of  200  acres  a  certain  proportion, 
perhaps  quarter,  ought  to  be  under  root  cultivation,  which 
was  tne  foundation  of  agriculture.  Small  farms  could  be 
named  that  produced  an  astonbhing  quantity  of  roots,  and 
this  year  there  had  been  obtained  as  many  as  40  tons  per 
acre  of  mangold  wnrtzel.  He  thought  no  absolute  rule  could 
be  laid  down  as  regarded  the  size  of  £irms.  Different  conntiea 
must  be  farmed  according  to  their  own  circumstances,  and 
if  things  were  left  to  their  natural  course  that  would  no 
doubt  regulate  the  matter.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
deplorable  day  for  England  if  any  legislation  should  interfere 
with  the  natural  course  of  agriculture  (cheers).  No  doubt 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  what  had  been  said  about  some  land- 
lords taking  advantage  of  competition,  for  farmers  to  act 
unjustly  towards  their  tenants,  and  if  such  things  went  on, 
or  were  ^neral,  it  might  become  necessary  to  introduce  a  bill 
into  parliament ;  but  he  believed  there  was  no  danger  of  that, 
and  for  the  honour  of  England's  aristocracy  he  deprecated 
any  legislation  in  such  matters  (cheers). 

Mr.  Edmunds  (Rugby)  said  he  had  risen  merely  to  ask 
the  Farmers'  Club  whether  they  really  thougnt  for  one  momen 
that  England  required  an  Irish  Land  Bill  ?  (Hear,  hear.^  H 
believed  that  no  such  absurditv  was  ever  started  (cneers). 
The  Irish  serfs  were  shooting  down  the  landlords  and  land 
agents ;  agrarian  outrages  prevailed  throughout  the  land,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  legislation ;  but  such  legislation  was  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  more  civilised  land.  That  was  the  only  part  of  Mr. 
Trask*s  paper  from  which  he  dissented.  As  r^rded  the 
size  of  farms,  he  would  ask,  what  did  gentlemen  mean  by  a 
small  farm  and  what  by  a  large  one  P  Thev  had  been  told 
that  evening  about  the  farming  of  plots  of  13  acres.  That 
was  not  farming,  but  spade  cultivation  (Hear,  hear).  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Read  in  deprecating  allusions  to  the  Continent. 
As  to  Flanders,  he  would  ask  whether  our  labourers  would  be 
satisfied  with  Flemish  eating  and  Flemish  drinking?  (htughter.) 
It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  system  here,  and  he  for 
one  had  no  wish  to  see  in  England  a  race  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, cultivating  16  or  20  acres  of  land.  In  Warwickshire 
the  average  size  of  farms  was  only  from  200  to  250  acres,  so 
that  the  occupations  were  comparatively  small ;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  that  if,  as  ri^rded  any  part  of  the  country,  there 
were  any  attempts  to  interfere  with  free  contract  between  man 
and  man,  that  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Fancy  a  person 
saying  to  a  Warwickshire  farmer :  The  Norfolk  farmers  occupy 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  occupy 
as  many ;  and  you  must  find  the  requisite  capital !  The  leas 
they  had  of  centralisation  or  of  government  interference  with 
the  ordinary  transactions  between  man  and  man  the  better 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  Rsv.  E.  SMTTniES  (Hathem  Rectory,  Loughborough) 
said  one  point  that  had  not  been  touched  upon  that  evening 
appeared  to  him  of  vital  importance ;  he  meant  that  there 
were  certain  qualities  of  knd  which  were  very  well  adapted 
for  small  farms,  and  quite  unsuited  for  large  ones.  He  was 
surrounded  in  a  strong-land  district  by  men  who  cultivated 
30,  40,  or  50  acres  of  land  on  separate  farms.  What  was  the 
consequence  P  Why,  that  in  cases  in  which  four  or  even  six 
horses  were  required,  the  occupier  tried  to  manage  with  two. 
And  on  such  a  system  the  hina  got  more  and  more  foul  year 
after  year,  until  it  could  hardly  be  cultivated  with  profit  anv 
longer.  On  some  light  land,  a  man  might  do  very  well 
with  two  horses ;  while  with  the  same  amount  of  horse-power, 
strong-land  could  not  possibly  be  kept  clean.    He  fullT  en- 
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dorsed  the  principle  laid  down  that  erening  that  it  wonld  not 
do  to  stand  by  any  hard-and-fait  line ;  bat  lie  maintained  that 
strong-land  was  utterly  nnsnitable  for  small  farms.  As  re- 
garded dairy-farms,  no  donbt  men  uith  a  tcry  small  acreage 
coald  prodace  milk,  batter,  and  even  cheese  with  advantage  ; 
bat  he  knew  men  on  farms  of  a  different  kind,  who  laboored 
from  early  morning  until  njght,  and  were  only  just  able  to  pay 
their  rent.  In  such  matters  they  could  not  perhaps  be  guided 
entirely  by  rules  of  political  economy ;  but  if  men  who  had 
saved  a  little  money,  wished  to  engage  in  farming,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  for  a  few  of  them  to  unite  to  take  a  farm  of 
300  or  250  acres  Instead  of  each  having  50.  He  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  work 
together  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil  ;  but  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  elect  a  captain  (Laughter). 

Mr.  W.  Brown  (Tring)  said,  that  if  a  vote  were  taken  that 
evening  they  wonld  probably  all  be  unanimous  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  no  precise  rule  could  be  laid  down  as  to  the  size 
of  larms,  each  district  depending  in  that  respect  on  its  own 
peculiarities  TUear,  hear).  There  was  another  rule  or  prin- 
ciple by  which,  as  a  land  agent,  he  had  usually  been  guided. 
W  hen  a  man  applied  to  him  for  a  farm,  he  would  first  of  all 
ask  him  wliat  was  the  size  of  his  pocket ;  and  in  this  way  he 
was  enabled  to  judge  what  sized-tarm  he  should  have  (Hear, 
liear).  With  regard  to  competition  for  farms,  he  could 
bear  out  to  a  great  extent  what  Mr.  Tiask  had  said  on  that 
subject.  He  had  found  that  the  larger  farms  were  the  less 
was  the  competition  for  them,  and  that  when  a  farm  considted 
of  from  150  to  200  acres  there  would  be  ten  applicants  for  one 
in  the  case  of  a  very  large  farm.  The  question  of  a  proper 
snpply  of  buildings  had  a  very  close  connexion  with  that  under 
consideration.  Ihe  man  who  occupied  only  80  acres  of  land 
wanted  the  same  description  of  buihung-accommodation  as  the 
man  whose  farm  was  very  much  larger ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  there  was  much  greater  economy  in  leasing  &rms  of  600 
acres  than  farms  of  ICNO.  The  difference,  in  point  of  economy, 
extended  indeed  thronghout  all  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
What  applied  first  of  aU  to  the  landloros  supplying  the  requi- 
site buildings,  applied  also  to  the  tenants'  Keeping  them  in 
S roper  condition,  and  obtaining  proper  implements.  TaJce  the 
riU,  for  instance.  They  must  all  nave  a  drill,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  capital  required  was  diminished  proportionately  as  the 
operations  were  extended.  Therefore  he  maintained  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  farms  should  be  of  such  a  size 
that  capital  could  be  applied  and  cultivation  carried  on  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  Mr.  Trask  cited  the  evidence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent  in  reference  to  the  case  of  small 
occupiers  who  kept  a  cow.  He  (Mr.  Brown)  could  supple- 
ment that  evidence  from  his  own  observation.  Not  only  had 
the  persons  referred  to  a  small  quantity  of  land  attached  to 
their  cottages  but  they  had  also  each  the  privil^re  of  turning 
one  or  two  cows  into  the  park  for  a  payment  of  £3  a-year,  and 
that  arrangement  was  found  to  work  advantageously. 

Mr.  T.  Owen  (CUpton,  Hungerford)  said  be  entirely  con- 
curred in  most  of  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Trask,  and 
Earticularly  in  the  remark  that  large  farms  were  schools  for 
ibourers ;  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  others,  had  a  great 
advantage  over  small  ones.  If  a  man  took  a  farm  oi  any 
considerable  extent  he  wanted  labourers  of  the  best  kind,  the 
first  thing  he  did  being  to  look  out  for  a  good  carter  and  a  good 
shepherd ;  and  small  fsrms  did  not  provide  the  sort  of  men 
which  were  required.  He  was  an  advocate  for  giving  small 
farmers  an  opportunity  of  holding  land  if  they  Imd  si^cient 
capital  to  do  so ;  but  he  oontendM  that  moderately-large  farms 
were  most  beneficial  to  the  country,  especially  as  great  im- 
provements were  uow  essential  not  onlv  in  cultivation  but  also 
in  the  management  of  stock  to  enable  farmers  to  compete  with 
foreigners.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  when 
farms  were  to  be  let  there  were  ten  applicants  for  a  small  farm 
for  one  applicant  for  a  large  fieurm.  He  would  ask  that  gen- 
tleman how  often  did  a  large  farm  come  out  of  occupation  as 
compared  with  a  small  one  P  His  own  experience  showed  that 
in  the  case  of  moderately-la^  farms  the  changes  in  that 
respect  were  fewer  than  in  that  of  farms  of  smaller  extent 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  T.  B.  Dring  (Claxbv,  Spilsby)  thought  the  discussion 
of  that  evening  could  not  alter  their  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  both  small  and  large  farms.  When  persons 
who  had  been  brought  up  to  farming,  knowing  perhaps  very 
little  else,  the  capital  at  their  disp^Ml  varied  very  much  in 


amount,  and  they  required  a  farm  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
they  possessed.  Some  had  capital  for  a  urge  farm  and  othen 
only  lor  a  small  one,  and  the  two  classes  oomd  not  have  occu- 
pations of  the  same  extent.  There  eonld.  in  his  opinion,  be 
no  doubt  that  a  larser  occupation  was]best  for  the  public  in 
genenl.  He  believed  that,  as  a  general  rule  farms  of  from 
400  to  600  acres  were  best  for  the  oountrv ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  localities  that  were  adaptai 
for  small  farms,  and  other  localities  that  were  adapted  for 
large  ones.  The  other  dajr  he  happened  to  be  ou  an  estate  is 
Yorkshire  which  comprised  about  13,000  acres,  and 
that  estate  seemed  to  be  adapted  for  small  fitrms,  consist- 
ing of  16,  20,  30, 40,  and  as  nigh  as  60  acres.  The  ium 
were  so  difficult  to  get  at,  that  the  land  could  not  verv  veil  be 
cultivated  on  the  large-form  system;  the  hiUs  being  lo 
very  steep  that  there  must  be  such  difficulty  in  getting  ma- 
chines and  coals,  and  to  thrash  and  get  away  the  prodace  is 
such  situations,  he  thought  small  £arms  the  best.  As  regardi 
the  Norfolk  district  which  was  alluded  to  this  evening  by  Mr. 
Bead,  he  (Mr.  Dring)  happened  last  summer  to  have  goneoTer 
a  portion  of  it  where  the  laud  was  tolerablv  level,  and  he  no- 
ticed that  there  were  many  small  fields  with  a  great  number  of 
hedges ;  and  he  also  noticed  that  under  the  trees  there  were  no 
turnips  at  all,  and  that  the  barley  was  only  half  a  crop.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  what  an  advantage  it  would  be,  both  to 
the  owner  andthe  occupier,  if  those  six-acre  fields  were  converted 
into  fields  of  20  or  30  acres.  In  conclusion,  he  must  saj  that 
he  thought  the  size  of  farms  wodd,  after  the  disconion  of 
that  evening,  remain  pretty  much  as  it  was  before  (Bear, 
hear). 

The  CujLiRKAN,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  it  oc- 
curred to  him  as  TAi,  Trask  was  reading  his  paper  that  there 
seemed  to  be  three  interests  involved  in  the  question  before 
them,  and  he  wished  just  to  allude  to  them,  lie  must,  how- 
ever, first  remark  that  some  of  the  speakers  had  crrooeouilj 
assumed  that  the  object  that  evening  was  to  lay  down  some 
hard  and  fast  rule  with  regard  to  the  size  of  farms.  The  atat^ 
ment  of  the  subject  was,  in  fact,  rather  meagre,  being  simplf 
"  The  size  of  farms."  The  committee  adopted  that  form  after 
full  deliberation,  not  knowing  exactly  what  line  the  discassioD 
would  take,  and  wishing  simply  to  evoke  the  opinion  and  feel- 
ing of  the  Club-members  as  to  what  nzed  aims  would  most 
conduce  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country  (Hear,  hear]. 
Now,  as  he  had  juat  observed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
are  three  interests  primarily  involved :  first,  the  owner ;  then 
the  occupier ;  and  lastly,  the  labourer.  The  caae  of  the  owner 
was  very  weU  put  by  Mr.  Brown  when  he  said  that  a  small 
fSarm  required  as  many  buildings  as  a  large  one ;  eo  thst,  is 
point  offact^  a  proprietor  could  scarcely  afford  to  have  a  ^rest 
many  occupationi,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  buildings. 
He  (the  chairman)  fully  endorsed  that  view  of  the  natter. 
The  question  whether  or  not  larae  or  small  farms  vere 
moat  conducive  to  the  interest  oi  farmers  was  veiy  veil 
met  by  Mr.  Mechi,  when  he  said  that  it  was  a  qu«- 
tion  of  capital.  Upon  all  large  estates  there  must  be 
holdings  ranging  from  60  to  1,000  acres.  Then  as  regards 
labourers,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Thomas,  when  he  said  that 
large  farms  employed  the  greatest  number  of  labourers. 
But  there  were  certain  localities  that  were  more  favoorsbk 
for  small  farms  than  others.  Some  of  them  had  been 
alluded  to  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and  he  (the  chairman) 
could,  if  time  pennitted,  mention  many  localities  where  smul 
farms  were  necessarily  conducive  to  the  interest  of  everybody 
connected  with  them.  As  regarded  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Paget  about  men  farming  their  own  estate,  he  remembered 
many  years  ago  hearing  a  friend  of  his  remark,  that  the  man 
who  farmed  his  own  estate  had  a  verr  bad  landlord,  and  he 
believed  that  would  generally  prove  to  he  the  case.  Mr.  Paget 
referred  to  several  cases  within  his  knowledge  in  which  souli 
owners  had  sold  their  land,  and  become  tarmen  instead  ot 
proprietors  with  great  advantage  to  themselves,  and  those 
cases  were  in  accordance  with  his  own  observations  in  soco 
matters. 

Mr.  Trask,  in  replying,  expressed  his  satisfiaction  at  finding 
13  out  of  the  14  speakers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discoMion 
had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  large  farms  as  a  rue. 
He  had  not  supposed  the  Irish  Land  Bill  wu  necessary  m 
England,  but  taat  as  our  population  inereased  some  meason 
would  become  necessary,  and  if  rents  went  on  u^^'^^fj'  • 
present)  with  an  insecure  tenure,  the  capital  employe  ui 
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igTiealtvre  would  be  fiur  more  likely  to  be  redaeed  from  £5  an 
acre  to  i4  tiian  increaM  to  £20,  the  sum  Mr.  Mechi  con- 
sidered desirable. 

Oa  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mechi,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas, 
1  >afte  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Traak  for  his  introdnction, 
ud  the  proceediogv  terminated  with  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


THE    PARMEES*    CLUB    DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Farmers'  Club  took  place  on 
TseidajeTenuag, December  6, at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  Mr.  Charles 
Hovud  preddiog  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  for  the  year 
}b.  James  Howwd,  from  indisposition.  The  Vice-Chair  was 
oceapied  by  the  Chairman  electa  Mr.  Spearing,  of  Erleigh, 
Bmiog. 

The  Chaibman  gave  "  HJS^H.  the  f  nnoe  of  Wales,  the 
Pnaeeis  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  Family."  In 
Moposiag  this  the  Chairman  said  that  the  Pnace  of 
n  alei  was  Terr  fond  of  field  sports ;  but  there  was  one  class  of 
sport  which,  if  carried  to  excess,  as  it  had  been  in  the  oonnt> 
of  Norfolk,  was  highly  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  and  he 
hoped  Hit  Boyal  Higlmets  would  be  led  to  see  the  evils  of 
thatsyiteffl  (cheers). 

The  toast  of  <*  The  Army,  Navy,  Militia,  and  Volunteers," 
was  responded  to  by  Captau  Johnson,  of  the  Sussex  Militia. 

Hie  Chairma^i  then  said :  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  ask 

Jon  to  drink  the  toast  of  the  evening,  namely,  "  Success  to  the 
'umen'  dub,  and  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  read 
papers  daring  the  past  vear  (cheers^    The  Central  Farmers* 
Ciab  Do^t  to  commend  itself  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  all  cusses  in  this  country.    Its  object  is  a  truly  national 
one.   It  was  not  established  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  its 
nembets,  but  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  throughout 
the  kingdom.    I  am  very  eUd  indeed  to  &nd  from  the  excel- 
lent Beport  jost  issued  bv  the  Conmiittee  that  the  Club  is  in  a 
moct  satisnetory  and  flourishing   condition.     That   report 
states  that  **  the  monthly  discussion  meetings  of  the  Club  have 
SOT  extended  over  a  period  of  26  years,  during  which  time 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  subject  either  practically  or  politically 
iffeetisg  the  position  of  the  Farmer  thi^  has  not  received  some 
coosidention ;  whUe  so  far  from  any  decline  being  observable, 
the  Conifflittee  cannot  bat  think  that  the  interest  and  impor- 
tsttoe  of  these  meetings  have  increased  durins  the  last  few 
years'^  (cheers).    Tl&exe  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  papers 
ud  discussions  of  this  dub  have  commanded  increased  atten- 
tioa.    Evidence  of  this  is  given  in  another  part  of  the  Report, 
vhich  I  will  now  proceed  to  read.    "  During  the  season  fifty- 
five  new  members  nave  been  elected,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  naoN  now  down  for  the  new  year.    It  is  satisfactory  to  see 
VDODgst  these  candidates  gentlemen  who  in  their  places  in  the 
HoQse  of  Commons  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the  interests 
of  ^ricolture,  so  that  there  is  a  promise  of  the  Club  increasing 
its  inilaence  in  this  direction'*  (cheers^.    Well,  gentlemen,  I 
think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  memoers  of  the  House  of 
Conuaons  would  not  join  our  Club  unless  they  felt  that  by 
coming  among  us  there  was  some  useful  knowledge  to  be  ob- 
tained (Hear,  hear).    We  are  very* pleased  indeed  to  see  such 
gentlemni  among  us ;  and  I  am  qmte  sure  we  shall  be  very 
veil  satisfied  if  they  will  only  discharge  their  debt  for  any 
vriakles  which  they  may  gather  here  by  showing  their  interest 
in  agricoltnre  in  **  unotner  place"  (Hiar,  hear).    It  seems  to 
oe  Toy  desirable  that  county  members  should  mix  frequently 
vith  those  whom  they  represent :  they  would  thus  obtain  in- 
H>nnation  which  cannot  be  derived  in  any  other  way.    I  know 
thsk  in  some  parts  of  the  country  many  of  those  gentlemen  are 
Kucely  seen  from  one  canvas  to  another :  they  appear  to  be 
ilmost  as  shy  of  their  constituents,  to  use  a  very  homely 
phrase,  as  a  cow  is  of  a  bastard  calf  (lauffhter).    We  are,  I 
ui  sore,  very  much  pleased  to  see  several  Members  of  Par- 
{^"Mnt  here  this  evening :    and  those   gentlemen  having 
peoome  members  of  this  Club,  I  trust  that  many  others  will  be 
odoosd  to  follow  their  example.    It  is  satisfactor^r,  gentlemen, 
to  find  that  the  noble  pursuit  whidi  we  follow  is  daily  ad- 
Ti&oitf  in  public  estimation.  Time  was  when  hard  names  were 
2pli«n  to  us,  and  when  it  was  thought  immaterial  whether  a 
naf  of  wheat  WW  grown  in  this  countiy.    Those  times  are 


gone  by.  People  read  and  think  more  for  themselves.  The 
importance  of  agriculture  is,  therefore,  becoming  more  and 
more  recognised  every  day.  I  only  wish  that  a  verjr  use- 
ful and  excellent  article  which  appeared  a  month  ago  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Express  could  find  its  way  to  the  pages  of  some  of 
those  periodicals  which  the  better  cUss  of  our  artisans  read 
throughout  the  country.  The  subject  of  it  was  the  annual  value 
of  our  agricultural  produce ;  the  facts  stated  being  very  start- 
ling indeed,  and  sucli  as  many  persons  in  every  class  of  society 
know  very  little  about.  The  writer  seems  to  have  gone  very 
deeply  into  the  matter,  and  he  shows  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country  is  something  like 
the  enormous  sum  of  £300,000,000,  that  is  exclusive  of  milk, 
butter,  che  ese,  straw,  and  horses.  We  must  all  have  been  struck 
on  coming  up  to  London  a  day  or  two  a^  to  find  in  every  news- 
paper, no  matter  what  may  be  its  political  bias,  an  article  upon 
the  Cattle  Show  in  connection  with  its  bearing  upon  our  food 
supplies.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  important  question,  and  one 
which  we  must  face  (Uear,  hear).  Warm  defenders  as  we  are 
of  our  present  system  of  agriculture,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  it  might  be  very  much  better,  and  that  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  capital  might  be  beneficially  employed 
in  it.  But  is  it  likely,  I  ask,  that  men  who  have  capital  will 
embark  it  in  the  cultivation  of  much  of  the  soil  in  this  countiy 
while  there  is  such  an  insecure  tenure  as  we  now  possess  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  There  are  quite  as  bad  landlords  m  England  as 
there  have  ever  been  in  Ireland  (Hear,  hear) .  There  are  land- 
owners here  who  tenaciously  cling  to  feudal  usages — whose 
tenants  require  quite  as  much  protection  as  anv  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  English 
agriculture  is  ever  to  assume  the  position  which  it  ought  to  as- 
sume,  a  well-defined  Tenant  Bight  is  imperative  (cheers),  it 
may  be  said  that  on  the  large  territorial  estates  generally  of  this 
oouatry  nothing  of  that  kind  is  required.  True  there  is  greater 
security  on  those  estates  than  on  others ;  but,  gentlemen,  a 
Pharaoh  may  arise  who  **  knows  not  Joseph"  (laughter),  and 

freat  hardships  may  be  endured  in  consequence  (Hear,  hear), 
have  to  bring  before  your  notice  in  connection  with  the  toast 
the  gentlemen  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  read  papers 
during  the  past  year.  One  of  those  papers  at  least  bore 
upon  the  point  to  which  I  have  just  drawn  your  atten- 
tion; I  allude  to  the  valuable  paper  read  by  our 
exceUent  secretary,  Mr.  Corbet  in  May  last;  and  only  last 
evening,  we  had  an  interesting  paper,  involving  the  vexed 
question  to  which  certain  parties  in  this  coontry  look  as  a 
remedy  for  all  our  evils  as  a  nation ;  I  mean  the  question  of 
cutting  up  all  fhe  land  into  small  farms,  the  idea  entertained 
by  those  to  whom  I  allude  being  that  if  that  were  done,  we 
should  never  hear  anything  about  distress  again  (laughter). 
Gentlemen,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  drink  the  toast  (cheers). 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  great  cordiality,  and  the 
names  of  Mr.  H.  (Sorbet  and  Mr.  Trask  being  associated  with 
the  toast, 

Mr.  Corbet  said :  Having  to  respond  to  a  subsequent  toast, 
and  being  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  man  ought  not  to  speak 
more  than  once  in  the  evening,  he  felt  more  inclined  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  speech  than  to  make  one  himself.  However, 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  his,  having  thrown  overboard  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  went  to  Australia  to  engage  in  farming 
operations  there.  Having  recently  returned  to  this  country  he 
called  upon  him  last  summer,  and  showed  him  an 
Australian  newspaper,  containing  something  that  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Corbet)  to  be  of  interest  to  them.  This  was  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Victorian  Agricultural  Society  on 
**  Bational  Cultivation."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
lecturer  said :  "  First  on  the  list  of  things  that  would  tend 
to  promote  rational  agriculture,  I  will  venture  to  mention 
Farmers'  Clubs,  such  as  this  Society  has  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  to  the  colony,  or,  as  they  might  be  called, 
farmers*  s(mools  for  grown-up  pnpils,  where  each  by  turn 
is  teacher  and  is  taught.  Th^  are  the  most  readily 
available  and  practicable  means  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion that  we  have  at  hand.  These  C^ubs,  and  the  national 
shows  of  the  Boyal  and  Highland  Societies  have  done  more  to 
advance  British  agriculture  to  its  present  position  of  high  excel- 
lence than  anything  else.  Thev  have  taught  the  British  farmer 
to  tliink,  and  to  express  his  thoughts.  I  can  assure  you,  al- 
though you  may  not  think  it,  I  read  with  far  more  interest  and 
profit  the  papers  and  discussions  of  some  of  those  Farmers' 
Clubs  in  the  (Ad  country  than  I  do  even  the  parliamentary  de- 
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bates  in  oar  own.  Through  tbei>e  Clubs,  and  the  agencj  of  the 
press  in  diffasing  the  knowledge  gleaned  at  their  meetings, 
and  by  that  strength  which  such  union  gives,  the  British 
firmer  is  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the  state.  Instead  of  being 
considered  a  mere  cipher,  and  told  now  he  was  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, he  will  ere  long  dictate  to  his  Undlords  how  tlioy  must 
votf*  in  Parliament  on  such  questions  as  the  Game  Laws  and 
Tenant  Right."  Now  he  (Mr.  Corbet)  thought  it  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  them  living  in  the  old  country  to  find  their  glory 
wafted  right  and  left  across  the  sea — not  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land only,  but  the  glory  of  the  Farmers*  Club  (clieers).  Espe- 
cially gratifying  was  it  to  him  to  find  the  questions  of  Tenant 
Right  and  the  game  laws  placed  in  such  a  prominent  position. 
They  liad  laboured  earnestly  and  honestly  on  the  Question  of 
Tenant  Right  for  the  last  30  years ;  he  thoroughly  believed  that 
on  that  question  farmers  were  becoming  stronger  and  stronger ; 
and  having  himself  had  the  honour  to  introduce  the  subject  for 
discussion  in  May  last,  he  was  much  gratified  to  hear  it  re- 
ferred to  as  it  had  been  by  the  Chairman  that  evening.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  flag  under  which  tenant 
farmers  could  fight  better  than  Uhder  that  of  Tenant  Right 
(cheers). 

Mr.  T&A8K  also  returned  thanks.  lie  said  he  believed  that 
many  of  the  papers  read  before  that  Club  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  exercised  very  ^reat  influence.  As  a  proof 
of  the  interest  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  country  had  taken 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  Club,  he  mi^ht  mention  that  a  Blue 
Book,  which  was  presented  to  Uer  Majesty  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  daring  the  present  year,  having  been  printed  "  by 
Order,*'  contained  a  report  of  a  uscuasion  which  had  taken  place 
at  that  Club.  That  was,  he  thought,  a  great  honour  to  the 
Club,  as  well  as  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Trethewy,  in 
which  the  discussion  was  introduced  (cheers).  In  illustration 
of  the  increased  interest  which  was  manifested  in  the  Farmers* 
Club  reference  had  been  made  that  evening  to  some  new  mem- 
bers. He  was  quite  sure  that  the  members  of  that  Club 
generally  were  very  glad  to  see  enrolled  in  their  body  Members 
of  Parliament  who  took  special  interest  in  agricultural  subjects, 
and  he  only  hoped  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopez),  would  be  able  to  do  something  to 
adjust  the  local  taxation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  S.  RsiLD,  M.P.,  then  proposed  "  Tne  Chairman — 
with  better  health  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  the  Cliairman 
of  the  year."  He  said :  We  live  in  stirring  times — we  hear 
of  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  ;'*  and  I  am  sure,  gentlemen, 
you  all  joined  in  the  devout  hope  of  our  chairman  that  this 
country  may  continue  to  be  blessed  with  peace,  and  I  would 
add  that  we  must  one  and  all  pray  that  that  horrible  war 
which  is  now  devastating  France  may  shortly  be  brought  to  a 
close  (cheers^.  We  cannot,  indeed,  now  look  upon  it  as  war, 
it  is  something  like  murder.  Almost  every  one  who  now 
speaks  in  public  about  the  war  has  a  theory  with  regard  to  it. 
I  have  heard  this  theory  advanced  in  order  to  account  for  the 
successes  of  the  Germans  over  the  French — ^that  the  physical 
snperioritj  of  the  Germans  is  caused  in  a  great  manner  by 
their  having  better  military  drill  than  the  French.  Now,  as 
the  French  are  constantly  arilled,  I  should  have  imagined  that 
the  intermittent  drill  of  the  Germans  is  not  quite  as  perfect  as 
the  French  drill  (Hear,  hear).  However,  I  am  not  a  judge  on 
that  point.  Another  theory  is  that  the  German  victories  are 
owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  education ;  but  if  you  ex- 
amine the  matter,  you  will  find  that  the  soldiers  of  German 
States  which  are  not  quite  as  highly  educated  as  those  of 
Prussia  and  Saxony  are  equally  brave  in  the  field.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  theories  and  an^uments  on  that  subject,  and,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  will  give  mj  theory.  I  believe  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Germans  consists  in  their  being  a  beer- 
drinking  people  (laughter  and  cheers).  I  say  it  seriously — a 
sober,  beer-drinking  people  (Hear,  hear).  Beer  is  their 
national  beverage.  Tney  have  no  malt-tax ;  they  have  very 
little  beer-tax.  You  can  get  all  over  Germany  a  cheap, 
refreshing  glass  of  beer,  and  I  contend  that  that  is  very  mucn 
better  than  the  sour  wines  of  France,  which  purge  the  body 
and  set  the  teeth  on  edge  (laughter).  I  would  follow  np  that 
thought  by  saying,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  our  agricmtural 
labourers  are  so  degenerate  in  physical  strength  P  They  are 
better  paid,  they  are  better  clothed,  they  are  better  housed 
than  they  were  fifty  yetn  ago  ;  but  they  cannot  undergo  the 
same  amount  of  physical  toil,  and  I  say  we  must  look  to  the 
drink  for  the  cause.     The  milk  has  been  exchanged  for 


wishv-washy  tea  (Hear,  heaO ;  the  home-brewed  that  w^i 
doled  out  regularly  from  the  (arm-hoose,  and  the  swicei  that 
was  brewed  in  the  oottage,  have  been  exchanged  for  bonibk 
doctored  publican's  beer,  supplemented  now  and  then  with  a 
glass  of  poisonous  gin  f  Hear,  hear).  It  has  been  my 
fate  on  previous  occasions  like  the  present,  not  exactly  to  gife 
an  account  of  my  stewardship,  but  to  bring  before  you  one  or 
two  of  the  main  passages  which  the  last  session  of  Psrliament 
has  supplied  with  regard  to  agriculture.  Now,  I  had  hoped 
that  our  excellent  President  would  have  supplied  my  place  ob 
this  occasion ;  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  aeeply  regrvt  hii 
unavoidable  absence,  and  the  unhappy  cause  of  it  (Hear,  hesr). 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  statement  which  I  have  to  make 
will  be  a  very  short  and  a  very  poor  one.  The  main  portion 
of  last  session  was  taken  up  with  the  conaideratioo  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill— a  bill  whicn,  though  it  was  enlogixd  last 
night  by  one  or  two  speakers,  I  believe  is  not  the  aort 
of  bill  which  we  should  wish  or  hope  wiU  ever  be 
passed  for  England  (Hear,  hear^.  The  small  tenant  firmer  of 
Ireland  is  not  merely  goin^  to  oe  paid  for  every  sixpeooe  that 
he  has  expended  on  the  soil,  but  he  has  also  created  fur  him 
a  special  interest  in  the  occupation  of  the  land  which,  althongh 
it  may  in  the  first  instance  be  to  his  profit,  will,  I  am  qaite  tnre, 
in  the  end  militate  greatlv  againat  the  interest  of  the  teaantfj 
of  IreUnd  (Hear,  hear).  Yon  can  never  do  a  w  rong  for  one  claaa 
but  it  must  somehow  or  other  eventually  recoil  upoa  that 
class.  Another  matter  which  I  would  mention  is  the  gvn- 
tax.  That  has  been  said  to  be  a  ^ame-preaerving  Bill  in  di»- 
guise.    Well  now,  in  mv  opinion,  it  is  a  game-pieaerriiig  Bill, 

Imre  and  simple  (cheers).  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  can  be- 
ieve  that  such  a  wise  and  subtle  man  as  Mr.  Lowe  for  one 
moment  thought  that  by  imposing  a  ten-shilling  tax  he  ooold 
prevent  people  firom  being  murdered  by  revolvers  or  effectually 
suppress  what  he  calls  the  too  general  use  of  fire-arms.  Nov, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  other  matters,  with  which  I 
will  not  trouble  you,  I  believe  the  last  session  was,  as  renrdi 

firactical  agriculture  almost  a  blank.  Perhaps  you  will  sak  me 
low  it  was  that  there  were  so  many  blank  sessions  in  Fariis* 
ment  as  regards  the  agricultural  interest.  I  would  nv,  and  I 
say  it  boldly,  that  it  is  just  the  same  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commons  as  out  of  it.  The  agricultural  interest  u  the  most 
powerful  interest  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  is  not  united,  and 
it  loses  its  cohesion  when  it  comes  to  practical  work  (Heir, 
hear).  We  are  the  worst  hands  in  the  world  at  aoceptinz 
extraneous  help.  I  would  ask  whether  the  oora-lawa  wonld 
ever  have  been  repealed  if  the  agitators  for  their  repeal  had 
not  been  ready  to  receive  help  from  any  one  who  woold 
grant  it,  without  inquiring  what  were  his  politics  ?  (Hear, 
hear).  I  say  we  are  to  blame  in  that  respect.  We 
are,  moreover,  constantly  carping  at  what  we  call  croeh- 
etly,  enthus'astic  men.  We  should  utilise  their  eothn 
siasm.  Remember  that  the  world  has  been  conqaered  and 
governed  by  enthusiasts.  Coming  outside  Parliament  let  me 
begin  with  the  various  agriculturiu  societies.  There  we  meet 
with  a  great  number  of  most  useful,  practical,  well-worked  so- 
cieties ;  and  I  believe  that  they  are  all  wanted,  and  that  each 
one  in  its  different  line  and  vocation  is  doin^  an  immenae  deal 
of  good.  Certainly  I  for  one  should  have  liked  to  see  some 
of  the  junior  institutions  of  that  kind  grafted  upon  the  older 
ones.  Still  there  is  sufficient  room  for  all  of  them.  Bat,  then 
up  starts  one  of  our  eloquent  speakers  or  roidy  writers,  and 
wno  seem  constantly  trying  to  create  dissensions  and  diriiions, 
which  would  not  otherwise  exist ;  and  these,  mind  you 
are  not  outside  enemies,  but  persons  who  profess  to  be  unong 
our  best  friends.  That,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  agricultural  interest  outside  Parlia- 
ment is  not  thoroughly  united.  And  then,  just  look  for  one 
moment  at  the  case  of  individual  farmers.  Go  into  any  coontry 
you  like,  and  take  a  bod^  of  farmers.  For  five-and-twenty 
years  they  have  been  "  hoping  against  hope.*'  Ever  siaoe  the 
corn-laws  were  repealed  they  have  been  promised  this,  that,  and 
the  other.  Not  a  single  promise  has  been  redeemed,  bat  in- 
stead of  that  increased  taxation  has  been  constantly  imposed. 
So  they  grumble  and  do  nothing.  And  then,  if  you  do  ice  a 
good,  active,  zealous  man,  you  find  that  he  is  very  a^ 
indeed  to  fancy  that  his  own  locality  represents  the  whole  agn- 
culture  of  the  country.  He  makes  a  speech  at  his  own  Farm- 
ers* Club,  and  comes  up  here  and  lets  oflT  the  steam,  and  then 
is  dreadfully  annoyed  to  find  that  other  people  doa*t  think 
exactly  as  he  does.    I  will  exemplify  that  in  my  own  cue. 
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On  the  xerj  last  occasion  that  I  made  a  speech  in  the  Honse 

of  Commons  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Retford  (Lord 

Galway)   was    good   enough  to  tell  me  that  I  considered 

Norfolk   to    be   all   England    (laughter).    Now,   then,  let 

vs  look  at    some   of  our  acknowledged   grierances,    and 

sec  how  they  are  generallj  treated  by  farmers  and  by  our 

friendi.    First    of  all,   take   the   malt-tax.    What  do  our 

fricads  who  are  fond  of  wrapping  us  in  wet  blankets  and  dos- 

iagoBwith  cold  water  say  P    *' O  it  is  possible  to  make  better 

uia  perhap  a  Httie  cheaper  beer ;"  but  as  to  you  farmers, 

JOB  would  be  inundated  with  foreim  barley,    and  would 

not  hiTe  a  better  price  for  your  grain  if  the  tax  were  repealed.*' 

Aciia,  take  the  case  of  the  (Hme-laws.    If  you  were  to  get 

some  modiftcation  or  alteration  of  those  laws,  our  kind  friends, 

sty  the  landlords,  will  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  at 

£nt,  snd  win  jost  keep  as  much  game  as  they  please.    Then 

there  is  the  great  question  of  tenant-right.    We  are  told  that 

ve  fsnaers  skould  certainly  get  no  benefit,  that  we  should  have 

to  pay  for  what  we  did  not  want  and  have  greatly  to  increase 

the  capital  which  we  employ    in   the  land.     As  regards 

coBsty  financial  boards,  some  say,  **  You  will  have  higher  rates." 

Foither,  there  is  the  question  of  local  taxation.    During 

the  last  fire-and-twenty  years  the  whole  of  the  increased 

local  taxation  has  heea.  paid  by  the  tenants— I  say,  most 

distinctly  and  emphatically,  the  whole  of  the  increased  local 

tixation  on  land  has  been  paid  by  the  tenants ;  and,  then,  you 

are  told  that  if  there  be  a  modification  or  alteration,  the 

vhole  of  the  benefit  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  landlords.    Well, 

then,  suppoae  you  get  a  Minister  of  Agriculture,  what  will  he 

do?    ** He  will,"  it  is  said,  "  make  statistics  compulsory,  and 

tax  our  farm  horses."    That  is  the  kind  of  argument  which 

joa  hsTe  at  every  market  table,  from  some  extraordinary  in- 

diTidoal  it  may  be,  but  still  he  is,  somehow  or  other,  identified 

vith  the  agrimtural  interest,  and  he  may  efen  be  a  tenant- 

lanner  (Uinghter).    It  seems  to  me  that  we  ou^ht  to  try  if 

ve  eaaniA  pat  an  end  to  that  sort  of  thing ;  for  it  is  because 

ve  hire  these  schisms  and  divisions  among  ourselyes  that  we 

do  not  make  the  progress  that  we  ought  to  make.    Well,  then. 

k>ok  at  agrieolturai  meetings.    If  we  ^  to  one  meeting  and 

see  1  great  many  landlords  at  such  meeting,  we  find  some  man 

attrting  np  and  exclaiming,  "Undue  landlord  influence !"    If  we 

p)  to  another  meeting,  and  no  landlords  are  present,  we  hear  it 

nid,  "  Landlords  are  not  doing  their  duty,  or  taking  a  proper 

interest  in  agricnltnre  T*  (laughter.)  You  go  to  another  meetiue, 

jpcrban,  where  the  question  of  education  was  to  be  considered. 

Tile  elexgy,  more  than  any  other  class,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 

cdncation  of  omr  agricultural  kbourers ;  yet,  when  they  attend 

a  meeting  in  any  number,  you  are  sure  to  hear  the  words,  **Too 

modi  pnestly  inflnence."    And  then,  when  tliey  have  come  to 

t  real  boma  fide  farmers*  dub  like  this,  gentlemen  go  away  and 

■f— "  Why  these  tenant-farmers  seem,  somehow  or  other,  to 

w^  that  there  is  snch  a  being  as  a  hindlord  left.**    Let  me 

joat  say  this,  gentlemen,  in  respect  to  our  own  Club— this  is 

tite  greatest  and  best  combination  of  practical  farmers  in  the 

kingdom ;  but  we  have  hitherto  suffered  a  little  through  not 

kaviag  had  a  snfficient  number  of  Undlords  to  take  an  interest 

ia  OBf  proeeedinga,  and  therefore  I  cordially  join  in  the  con- 

^ntohuicm  ezprosed  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  in 

the  naat  year  we  haTe  added  considerably  to  our  list  of  the 

namber  i/L  landlords  and  gentlemen  liaving  seats  in  the  House 

of  Commons  who  are  connected  with  the  agricultural  interest. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  jast  draw  a  moral  from  what  I  have 

■id :  Don*k  lei  anyone  say  for  a  moment  that  any  advantage 

vhieh  can  be  gained  for  aniculture  can  be  appropriated  ex- 

dosivdy  cither  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  or  the  labourer. 

It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  one  class.    If  it  be 

a  real    benefit    it   will    pervade   the  whole,  although   it 

is  jast   possible   that   some    one    class    may    receive   a 

larger  percentage  of  benefit  than  others.    And  then,  just 

Kt  me  add  this — that  there  cannot  be  greater  unity  between 

ludlord  and  tenant  till  they  act  together  mora  than  they 

k&ve  done.    And  I  am  quite  snre  that  tne  more  landlords  and 

taaats  know  of  each  other — the  oftener  they  meet,  the  more 

frequently  they  discuss  differences — ^the  greater  respect  they 

villentertun  for  each  other,  and  the   greater  will  be  the 

SBoaat  of  sooeeas,  prosperity,  and  adTanoement  attained  b^ 

HPpcoltnre  (cheerl).    (ientlemen,  one  p^rt  of  my  toast  is 

"Better  health  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  the  chair- 

nu  of  the   year.**     Mr.  Howard  has  done  good  service 

U>  the  crane  of  faimen  in  Parliament  (cheers).    It  is  most 


essential  that  the  agricultural  interest  in  Parliament  should 
not  belong  to  any  particular  party,  were  it  so,  we  might  have 
Liberal  members  to  speak  for  us  whenever  agriculture  is  as- 
sailed. Mr.  Howard  stands  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
our  behalf;  he  not  only  speaks,  but  speaks  well ;  and  the  only 
time  that  I  have  seen  any  impatience  manifested  towards  him 
was  when  he  rather  diaplealsed  some  of  his  Liberal  friends 
by  upholding  the  tenant  iarmer,aud  they  therefore  endeavoured 
to  stifie  what  he  was  saying.  I  am  sure  yon  all  sympathise 
with  his  familv  in  relation  to  his  present  indisposition,  which 
has  no  doubt  been  brought  on  by  overwork.  There  are  some 
people  who  rust  up.  Mr.  Howard  is  not  a  man  of  that  sort ; 
and  I  believe — I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  our  sakes  and  for  the  sake 
of  his  family — he  has  been  wearing  himself  out.  Before  sitting 
down  I  wish  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  our  excellent 
chairman.  It  is  not  often  that  so  good  a  substitute  can  be 
found  as  we  have  the  good-fortune  to  possess  on  the  present 
occasion.  If  there  be  one  man  in  the  country  whom  I  more 
respect  than  another  that  man  is  Charles  Howard  (cheers). 
If  I  wanted  to  place  before  the  world  a  good  specimen  of  an 
intelligent,  honest,  and  truly  Liberal  John  Bull,  I  should 
present  our  excellent  chairman  (renewed  cheers).  I  believe 
that  in  eveiy  relation  of  life  he  is  a  pattern  to  us  all,  and  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  including  his  health  in  the  toast. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  honours. 

After  a  fitting  response  from  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.M)roposed  *'  The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Royal  A^cnltural  Society  of  Ireland.**  He  said  that,  after 
the  practical  speech  which  they  had  just  heard,  he  felt  himself 
to  be  a  sort  of  Telemachus  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Ulysses  of  agriculture,  and  he  woula  not  detain  the  assembly 
b^  entering  into  the  various  Questions  vrith  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  dealt.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  three  Societies 
embraoed  in  the  toast  rendered  most  useful  service  iu  the  eco- 
nomical system  of  this  kingdom,  their  great  object  being  to 
increase  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  improve  the  breieds 
of  stock  with  which  these  islands  were  so  richly  bleraed. 
But  he  ventured  to  say  that  they  might  in  some  cases  produce 
a  mischievous  effect.  Some  persons  who  had  attended  their 
shows  in  past  times,  when  they  saw  the  prices,  had  perhaps 
imagined  that  they  had  only  to  invest  their  money  to  secure 
a  profit  by  farming ;  but  they  had  since  learnt  by  experience 
that  that  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  first 
thing  that  the  i^onltorist  had  to  do,  after  attending  a  great 
show,  was  to  think.  Thought  alone  would  not  male  a  good 
fiirmer.  In  addition  to  that,  there  must  be  practice  and  care ; 
and  without  these,  no  man  could  be  a  successful,  and  there- 
fore a  useful  farmer,  for  he  maintained  that  the  man  who  lec- 
tured to  the  practical  farmer,  without  knowing  whether  or  not 
what  he  recommended  was  sure  to  be  successful  in  a  business 
point  of  view,  was  not  a  useful  but  a  mischievous  man  (Hear, 
hear).  If  at  Lady-day  or  Michaelmas-day  they  could  not  ob- 
tain something  more  than  a  return  of  five  per  cent,  for  their 
capital  and  labour,  agriculture  was  but  a  waste  of  time.  One 
great  advantage  connected  with  the  three  great  Societies 
which  he  had  mentioned  was,  that  their  meetings  afforded  op- 
portunities for  bringing  together  the  three  great  classes  who 
worked  together  (long  might  they  continue  to  do  so  !^  in  agri- 
culture. There  the  greatest  of  the  land  and  the  lowbest  mem- 
bers of  the  agricultund  community  met  for  common  purposes ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent  mechanic  not  unfreqnenlly 
evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  machinery  employed  in  farming 
operations.  In  conclusion,  the  hon.  member  coupled  with  the 
toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Masfen. 

Mr.  MAsrxN,  in  responding,  said  the  three  great  Societies 
included  in  the  toast  haa  done  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  their  day 
and  generation ;  and  if  they  had  done  nothing  else,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  thing  to  have  removed  long-standing  preju- 
dices which  hindered  the  progress  of  agriculture.  In  looking 
over  the  list  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Enghmd  he 
found  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  consisted  of  men  who  were 
interested  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  great  land- 
owners ;  and  he  believed  there  was  now  a  strong  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  interest  to  extend  to  the  oceuniers  of 
the  soil  that  protection  for  their  capital,  the  want  or  which 
had  been  such  a  great  obstacle  to  improvement.  So  long  as 
tenanto  were  subject  to  a  six-months*  notice  to  quit,  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  invest  much  of  their  own  capital  in  the 
land  which  they  cultivated.    Mr.  Masfeu  further  referred  to 
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the  ensniiig  meeting  of  the  Boyil  Agricultaral  Society  at 
Wolverhampton,  in  which  he  took  great  interest. 

Mr.  T.  CoxGREVS,  in  proposing  "  The  Vice-chairman,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Speariog,"  Chairman-elect  for  1870,  congratnUted  the 
company  on  having  secured  a  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year 
who,  though  unassuming,  had  evinced  great  talent  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture. 

Mr.  Spearing,  after  suitably  responding,  proposed  *'  The 
Smithfield  Club,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Horley. 

Mr.  T.  UoRLiT,  Jun.,  one  of  the  Judges,  in  responding, 
•aid  that  no  gentleman  who  had  gone  over  the  Show  could 
•ay  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  best  practically  that  had 
ever  been  held ;  and,  comparing  it  with  the  shows  in  Baker- 
street,  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  amount  of 
meat  exhibited  in  the  Hall  that  day  was  vastly  in  excess  of 
what  any  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  the  West 
End.  In  going  over  the  various  classes,  one  thing  which 
•truck  him  was,  that  there  were  certain  animals  there  which 
would  have  been  better  at  home,  and  many  which  were  dis- 
appointing to  the  exhibitors,  because  they  had  not  been 
brought  on  the  right  dav  to  mo  (Hear,  hear).  Exhibitors 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  bringing  of  an  animal 
there  was  not  like  taking  it  to  a  breeding  show.  The 
Smithfield  Club  was  engaged  in  producing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  meat  from  the  carcase  and  the  least 
amount  of  offal ;  and  unless  the  animal  were  brcnght  in  that 
light  condition  which  would  satisfy  the  hand  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  most  fastidious  man,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  it  would  stand  in  the  position  that  the  owner  desired 
f  Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  there  might  be,  and  there  no  doubt  were,  some 
points  with  respect  to  which  it  should  step  out,  and  some  little 
alteration  be  made ;  but  he  did  think  that  the  way  in  which 
the  stewards  and  the  honorary  secretary,  assisted  by  the 
Executive  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  conducted  the  shows,  was 
a  pattern  to  those  who  had  the  management  of  similar  gather- 
ings in  the  country  (cheers). 

The  Rev.  E.  Smtthies,  in  proposing  "  The  Committee  of 
Management,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Air.  Henry  Trethewy, 
eipressed  his  sense  of  the  increasing  desirableness  of  associat- 
ing landed  proprietors  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Club, 
adding  that  he  hoped  some  of  them  would  undertake  to  read 
papers. 

Mr.  Trethewt,  in  responding,  said  he  felt  it  a  great  com- 
pliment to  have  been  selected  bv  the  Committee  to  perform 
that  duty.  The  Committee  would,  he  remarked,  be  very  glad 
if  gentlemen  of  the  class  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smythies  would 
undertake  to  introduce  a  subject.  Every  member  received  a 
circular  inviting  him  to  read  a  paper,  and  he  hoped  the  matter 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  members  generally.  Tt  was 
now  about  30  years  since  he  first  had  the  honour  of  joining 
the  Committee,  and  he  could  conscientiously  say  that  his  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  that  Club  had  always  been  to  him 
a  source  of  great  satisfiiction,  and  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  attained.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  or 
perhaps  a  little  farther  back,  the  Club  was  almost  in  a  bank- 
rupt position,  and  one  member  of  the  Committee  actually  re- 
signed because  he  thought  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay  20a.  in 
the  ponnd  (lauKhter).  In  happy  contrast  to  that  state  of 
things  the  Club  had  now  an  invested  fund  of  £1,300.  He 
could  not  help  adding  one  or  two  words  respecting  some  of 
those  whom  they  had  lost  by  death  or  some  other  cause. 
Looking  back  15  or  IG  years  be  was  reminded  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  and  Mr.  Baker,  whose  portraits  they  still 
preserved,  and  the  recollection  of  such  losses  somewhat  di- 
minished the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  the  restrospect  of  the  past. 
He  would  not  continue  that  strain,  but  he  thought  the  memory 
of  such  men  ought  not  to  pass  away  (Hear,  hear).  Before 
sitting  down  he  wished  to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  filled  a  most  important  post  in  that  Club  and  also  was 


well  known  to  all  of  them.  It  was  quite  nimeeeiiary  for  hua 
to  take  up  any  of  their  time  in  propoeing  "  The  Health  of  the 
Secretary,"  whose  labours  he  was  sure  they  all  appreciated 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Corbet,  after  returning  thinks  for  the  complimeiit, 
said  he  could  not  help  saying  a  word  or  two  respe^ng  the 
gentleman  who  had  filled  the  chair  that  year.  He  was  noi  is 
the  habit  of  paying  unnecessary  compliments,  but  he  must  ay 
that  no  man  ever  filled  the  chair  of  that  Club  with  grester 
credit  to  himself,  and  none  ever  did  more  for  its  wdfiue  either 
in  that  room  or  out  of  it,  than  Mr.  Jame^  Howard  (dieen), 
whose  absence  they  all  so  much  regretted  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  gave  as  the  last  toast  "The  Visitors,** 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Maasey  Lopes,  M.P. 

Sir   M.  Lopes  said:   I  trust   this  is  the  last  instsnce 
of  my    health  being  drunk   as    a  visitor:    I   trust  that 
ere  lon^  my  name  will  be  'enrolled  among  the  members  of 
this  dub,  and  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  considered  a  strsuRr 
among  you.    I  have  not  taken  up  agricultural  questions  for 
the  first  time  within  the  last  few  years.     Many  years  ago  it 
was  my  lot,  after  having  taken  my  decree  at  Oxford,  hariug 
nothing  better  to  do,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  a  bmner  in 
Scotland,  and  I  look  upon  what  I  learned  there  as  the  most 
useful  part  of  my  education.     I  hi^pened  to  be  the  snoceasor 
to  land  which  was  not  in  the  best  condition,  and  I  thought 
that  if  I  went  to  the  Lothians  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  me 
as  an  English  agriculturist.     I  must  say  that  what  I  learnt  in 
Scotland  was  not  exactly  suitable  to  the  county  of  Devon, 
where  I  live  (Hear,  hear).    One  word  with  regard  to  a  qnes- 
tion  in  which  I  have  lately  taken  special  interest — I  mean 
local  taxation.    If  I  had  not  had  the  support  of  farmen  sad 
of  my  two  hon.  friends  on  my  left  (Mr.  C.  s.  Read  and  Mr.  A. 
Pell)  I  should  not  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  introdoce 
such  a  difficult  and  abstruse  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   That  question  is  not  a  party  one ;  we  have  a  good 
cause  and  a  great  case,  and  all  we  have  to  do  ia  to  influence 
and   educate   public  opinion,^  because   this    is   a   questios 
which  concerns  not  agriculturists  only,  but  all  classei  of 
society.    I  feel  that  tne  movement  is  progressing,  but  we 
want  more  vigour  and  a  little  less  of  that  apathv  which 
is  I  must   say   more    conspicuous  among   landlords  tbaa 
among  tenant-iarmers.   What  we  want  is  unity,  and  one  gmt 
advantage  of  such  a  Club  as  this  is  that  it  tends  to  create 
unity.    We  need  to  meet  together  more  as  landlords  sad 
tenant-farmers,  and  I  feel  sore  that  the  more  we  do  meet  to- 
gether and  the  more  we  see  of  each  other  the  more  we  shall 
appreciate  each  other.    If  we  landlords  are  to  receive  who!f • 
some  advice,  it  is  far  better  that  we  should  receive  it  fsee  to 
face  than  behind   our  backs,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
whatever  is  uttered  with  good  temper  will  produce  due  effect. 
I  look  upon  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  that  the  agricultural  interest  has  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  I  grieve  that  so  few  landlords  take  part  in  their 
proceedings.    There  is  a  good  old  Cornish  proverb:  "Ooe 
and  all" — and  that  indicates  what  we  now  want.    We  are  at 
present  too  much  like  scattered  sheep :  there  is  not  sufficient 
combination  and  co-operation  among  us,  and  that  is  the  reaKm 
why  we  are  so  much  fleeced.    If,  instead  of  there  being  m 
many  landlords  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  had  a  few  more 
tenant-farmers,  depend  upon  it  your  interests  would  be  mocli 
better  looked  after.    There  is  not  very  much  sympathy  with 
landlords  in  that  House.  If  a  tenant-fisrmer  make  an  appeal,  th^t 
appeal  is  listened  to  with  respect ;  but  as  to  the  Undiord,  (hs 
sooner  he  hides  his  diminbned  head  the  better  (Unghter). 
It  is  said  to  be  the  old  story,  and  they  are  chaffed  about  dis- 
tressed agriculture.    Depend  upon  it  there  shall  be  no  vast 
of  vigour  or  energy  on  my  part,  though  I  may  not  saocred 
(cheers). 

The  company  then  separated. 


A    NEW    LAiro    BILL    FOR    ENGLAND. 


At  the  December  discnssion,  Mr.  Edmunds'^  of 
Bogby,  in  his  own  words  "  merely  rose  to  ask  The 
FarmerB*  Club  whether  they  really  thought  for  one  mo- 


Hi 


ment  that  England  required  an  Irish  Land  Bill?  ^ 
believed  that  no  such  absurdity  was  eyer  atarted."  Aoi 
as  he  rose  to  say  so  much,  Mr,  Edmunds  sat  down  ss^it 
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declaring  thtt "  the  leas  thejr  had  of  centraliaation  or  of 
Goremment  interference  with  the  ordinary  transactions 
betweea  man  and  man  the  better."  These  remarks  would 
leem  to  have  been  made  in  answer  as  it  were  to  a  paper 
just  preTioodj  read  bT  Mr.  Trask,  of  Highleaze,  on  The 
Size  of  Farms,  in  wnich  the  introducer  of  the  subject 
bd  eq)re8sed  his  conviction  that  "  at  no  distant  day  a 
Usd  Bill  will  become  as  necessary  in  England,  as  the 
Doble  meason  of  justice  which  has  become  law  this  year, 
wufonndto  be  necessary  for  Ireland.."  Now  this  by 
so  meani  implies,  as,  however,  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Edmonds  wonld  infer,  that  any-body  had  ever  advocated 
at  the  Farmers'  Club  the  necessity  of  an  Irish  Land  Bill 
for  Eogland.  That,  of  course,  which  is  required  for 
Eaglaad  is  an  English  Land  Bill,  as,  no  doubt,  the  adop- 
tioD  of  any  amendment  in  this  way  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  lead  to  something  more  being 
attempted  in  another.  At  a  meeting  of  this  same  Club 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  the  author  of  the  paper  under 
coflfideration  had  stated  that  if  he  tried  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  he  should  say  it  was  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  present  GoTemment  took  np  in  turn  the  land 
question  in  England ;  while  Mr.  James  Howard  supported 
this  hj  stating  how,  of  his  own  knowledge,  "  there  was  a 
ray  growing  impression  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Hook  of  Commons  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  must  be 
followed  by  an  English  Land  Bill,  as,  indeed,  the  one  was 
a  eoroUary  of  the  other."  And  Mr.  Howard,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Tnuk,  ai  it  seems  to  us,  went  no  further  than  this,  as  no 
one,  in  faet,  "  started  such  an  absurdity  as  that  an  Irish 
Laod  Bin  was  requisite  for  England." 

Bot  Mr.  Edmunds  himself  went  a  deal  further,  that  is, 
if  we  properly  understand  the  purport  of  what  he  said: 
"  the  less  they  had  of  (Government  interference  with  the 
ordinary  tranaaetions  between  man  and  man  the  better." 
And  this  being  duly  interpreted,  we  shall  assume,  to  mean 
simplj  that  so  £ar  as  the  ordinary  transactions  between 
landlord  and  tenant  are  concerned,  no  English  Land  Bill 
is  required.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Trask,  and  others  fancy 
ther  see  that  some  sach  measure  "  coming ;"  but  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  nobody 
▼ants  it,  or  "  the  less  of  it  the  better."  This  sounds  some- 
what atartling  after  all  the  farmers  have  been  doing  of  late 
jean  to  improve  their  position  in  the  State.  Hitherto  the 
1^  Iaw  has  in  practice  been  found  to  be  pretty  much 
apon  one  side,  and  in  the  ordinaiy  transactions  between 
nan  and  man  the  landlord  has  had  it  generally  all  his  own 
way.  At  any  rate,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so 
the  point  of  hundreds  of  papers  and  the  conclusions  at 
thoottods  of  meetings  have  been  to  the  effect  that  it 
wonld  be  all  "the  better"  if  there  were  some  "  Govern- 
ment interference"  to  amend  the  relations  between  man 
and  man,  that  is  to  say  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Shoold  not,  for  instance,  the  farmer's  capital  be  secured 
to  him  by  some  broad  general  recognition  of  the  Tenant 
l^Sht  principle?  But  so  far  it  is  not ;  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  western  counties  of  Hereford  and  Devon  are 
^d  with  excitement  at  the  injustice  that  has  been  done, 
and  clamorous  for  some  good  English  Land  Bill. 
^DOQgh,  in  fiaet,  was  said  at  the  Farmers'  Club  dinner  on 
the  Toeaday  to  show  how  tiiis  snbject  is  growing,  as  that, 
aeeordingto  Mr.  James  Howard,  "  the  Legislature  of  this 
^ntrj  win  entertain  the  question  of  an  English  Tenant 
^t  BilL"  And  this  of  course  is  interference  between 
man  and  man.  Again,  how  is  the  abominable  Game  evil, 
^ainat  wluch,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  last  [few 
months,  it  is  qnite  impossible  to  farm,  to  be  effectually  at- 
^l^ed  bat  by  Government  interference  in  the  ordinary 
^'isaactions  between  man  and  man  ?  A  new  [Land  Bill  must 
<vct  that  rabbita  am  mere  vermin,  to  be  treated  as  such, 
^  that  any  one  who  chooses  to  create  au  abi;se  shall  do 


so  at  his  own  cost  and  not  at  the  expense  of  other  people* 
Or,  further,  why  should  any  landlord,  or  more  espe- 
cially any  such  a  landlord  as  this,*  who  has  ruined  a 
man  by  game  or  turned  him  ont  in  the  world 
without  giving  him  his  own  again,  have  the 
prior  claim  on  the  tenant's  means  and  produce  ?  Does 
the  law  of  distress  for  rent  reouire  no  amendment  ?  do 
man  and  man  in  this  matter  deal  quite  fairly,  when  one 
takes  all  and  the  other  creditors  little  or  nothing  P 

The  plain  truth  is  that  English  Land  Laws  as  they  now 
read  are  as  lop-sided  as  they  well  can  be ;  made  by  landlords 
for  landlords,  and  so  far  as  the  ordinary  transactions  be* 
tween  man  and  man  go  on  little  other  consideration.  There 
are,  moreover,  in  this  age  of  competition  customs  or 
practices  growing  up  that,  if  not  precisely  laws,  require 
the  attention  of  the  law.  For  example,  there  is  the 
pernicious  business  of  putting  up  farms  to  let  by  auction, 
when  the  worst  man  commonly  gets  in,  as  of  course 
sooner  or  bter  he  is  sold  ont,  when  under  the  present 
delightful  circumstances  the  landlord  has  the  right  to 
"  satisfy  "  himself  in  the  face  of  everybody  else.  "  In 
the  county  of  Somerset,"  says  Mr.  Trask,  "  where  the 
moderate-sized  farms  largely  prevail,  the  competition  is 
something  enormous,  and  we  are  beginning  to  hear  of  the 
loathsome  system  of  offering  bribes  to  agents  to  get 
farms,  and  in  one  case,  that  has  recently  cropped  up,  an 
agent  is  greatly  belied  if  he  didn't  accept  a  bribe  of  £100 
from  an  in-going  tenant,  for  whom  he  got  the  farm,  and 
that  too  witii  the  owner's  knowledge."  Why,  we  could 
surely  never  expect  to  hear  of  anything  worse  than  this 
in  Ireland,  as  the  case,  indeed,  quite  ont  Herods  the 
"'  Good  wiU "  that  has  been  so  much  protested  against. 
But  here  in  England,  down  in  Somersetshire,  the  small 
farmer  must  not  only  find  capital  sufficient  to  stock  the 
land,  but  to  fee  the  agent.  These  are  not  perhaps  so 
much  the  ordinary  as  the  extraordinary  transactions  be- 
tween man  and  man,  but  they  must  be  looked  to  never- 
theless, as  we  often  enough  have  to  legislate  on  exceptions 
to  the  common  principles  of  honesty. 

The  fact  is,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  that  Mr.  Edmunds  has 
got  hold  of  a  pet  but  utterly  obsolete  phrase  when  he 
talks  of  not  interfering  between  man  and  man  in  their 
ordinary  transactions,  that  a  man  must  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Whereas  in  almost  every 
walk  of  nfe,  save  in  the  practice  of  Agriculture,  the 
weaker  is  protected  against  the  stronger.  The  trades- 
man knows  full  well  that  he  roust  treat  his  apprentice  as 
the  law  directs;  the  master  cannot  ill-use  his  servant 
without  being  held  amenable.  If  a  man  has  been  over- 
reached in  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  a  horse,  the  Go- 
vernment "  interferes  "  in  the  transaction  with  a  view  to 
seeing  him  righted.  But  on  the  farmer's  behalf  no  one 
interferes.  The  landlord  may  ill-treat  him  or  the  agent 
over-reach  him.  and  he  has  really  no  remedy.  Thev 
may  turn  him  out  without  offering  him  a  sixpence  for  all 
that  he  effected,  as  has  been  done  htely,  or  they  may  eat 
him  up  with  game,  as  is  done  daily.  And  still  he  is  to 
grin  and  bear  it,  for  "  the  less  interference  there  is  the 
better." 

But  Mr.  Edmunds  is  no  farmer  himself,  or,  as  he 
explained  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  only  in  a  very  small 
way,  and  hence  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  his  opinions 
represent  those  of  the  farmers.  That  an  English  Land 
Bill  will  be  brought  in  is  tolerably  certain,  perhaps  a 
measure  of  more  scope  than  is  expected,  as  that  this  is 
required  is  equally  beyond  a  doubt.  We  have  only  to 
hope  that  the  landlords,  who  are  now  working  in  pnblic 
with  the  fanners,  will  give  it  a  welcome,  even  though 
this  should  not  emanate  from  the  landlord  side  of  the 
House. 
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The  annoal  general  meeting  of  the  Sobecriben  to  the 
Binningham  Cattle  Show,  was  held  on  December  o,  at  the  Hen 
and  Chickena  Hotel,  New-atreet.  In  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident.  Lord  Combermere,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Caldeoott.  Lord  Beanchamp  was  elected  president  for  1871 ; 
and  the  Conndl  for  oondocting  the  business  of  the  show  for 
the  ensuing  three  years  was  also  elected,  in  this  way:— 
Vioe-Preaidaits :  The  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Lord  Lvttelton, 
Lord  Leigh,  the  Earl  of  Dartmonth,  the  Earl  of  Lichiteld,  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  Earl  Spencer,  t)ie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  Lord  Walsingham,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Lord  Wenlock,  the  Earl  of  Fowis,  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  and  liord  Combermere.  Treasurer:  Mr. 
J.  Lowe.  Trustees :  Mr.  C.  M.  Caldeoott,  Mr.  H.  Luckcock, 
and  Mr.  J.  Mathews.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Calthorpe, 
Viscount  UiU,  Sir  G.  R.  Philips,  Bart.,  Messrs.  C.  N.  Newde- 

Ste,  M.P.,  W.  Bromley-DaTenport,  M.P.,  O.  Diion,  M.P., 
C.  Adkins,  T.  Avery,  J.  JafTray,  W.  James,  T.  Lloyd,  O.  F. 
Muntz,  C.  Batdiif,  T.  Ryland,  H.  Wiggin,  O.  Wise,  E. 
Owyther,  W.  HoUiday,  H.  Adkins,  J.  Arnold,  H.  Barclay,  J. 
Barker,  W.  A.  Beach,  C.  S.  Bine,  J.  H.  Burbeir,  T.  Bur- 
Udg*,  T.  T.  Burman,  J.  Cattell,  W.  U.  Clare,  C.  Couchman, 
B.  Dain,  J.  H.  Dawes,  W.  Fowler,  E.  Freer,  J.  Gillott,  J. 
Heap,  T.  Horley,  jun.,  W.  Lort,  H.  Lowe,  W.  B.  Biapplebeck, 
R.  H.  Masfen,  W.  Mathews,  inn.,  G.  A.  May,  C.  lUehards, 
F.  Sabin,  J.  Smith,  G.  Steedman,  T.  Walford,  and  T.  B. 
Wright.  The  receipts  during  the  Show,  which  closed  on 
Thursday,  stand  thus,  in  comparison  with  other  years  :— 

isee.  1887.   laas.  isea.    i87o. 

Monday £214  ...  £248  ...  £212  ...  £196  ...  £280    0  0 

Tneeday £168  ...  £247  ...  £240  ...  £310  ...  £386    8  0 

Wednesday £162  ...  £267  ...  £281  ...  £437  ...  £464    1  0 

Thursday £113  ...  £223  ...  £239  ...  £4S4  ...  £t82  14  6 

£817       £978       £992    £1,366    £1,002    3    6 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  Pre- 
sident, Lord  Combermere,  and  some  other  formal  TOtes 
and  resolutions  were  put  and  carried.  Mr.  Albright 
read  a  memorial  from  the  promoters  of  the  War  Victims* 
Fund  to  the  council  of  tne  Birmingham  Cattle  Show, 
asking  for  donations  of  seed-corn,  to  enable  the  distressed 
peasants  in  France  to  plant  their  de?astated  farms.  The  pro- 
ject seemed  to  be  favourably  entertained .  Several  of  those  pre- 
sent promised  donations  to  the  Fund. 


THE  BEST  FAT  PIG  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

TO  Tni  EDITOR. 

Sir,— I  find  in  your  report  of  the  Birmingham  Show, 
the  foUowing  words :  "  The  best  single  fat  pig — although 
exhibited  by  the  Dnckering's,  this  ia  quite  a  chance  pig, 
as  the  breeder  is  unknown."  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  correct  this.  The  pig  was  bred  by  mvself,  and  I  ex- 
hibited it  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  held  at 
Taunton  in  June  last,  when  I  sold  it  to  the  Dnckering's 
for  £20.  I  am  surprised  at  their  withholding  the  name 
of  the  breeder,  which  is  a  positive  injustice  to  me. 
I  am  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

T.  R.  Cornish. 

Wolfsfffove,  BUhopfteiffnton,  Nov,  80. 


THE  POINTS  OP  THE  PIG. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  paper  by 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  of  Carhead  : 

1.  Head  and  Ears. — The  head  should  be  wide  in 
front ;  ears  erect,  and  pointed  forward ;  chapa  rounded, 
and  well  filled  up  to  the  brisket. 

2.  Crest  and  Shoulders. — Crest  wide,  and  rising 
well  to  the  shoulders ;  shoulder-bladea  well  sloped  back- 
wards. 


8.  Ribs  and  Loins. — Ribs  well  sprang;  loins  wide, 
and  slightly  arched. 

4.  Hind-quarters. — Hind-quarters  not  to  slope,  nor 
narrow  towards  the  tail. 

5.  HAMS.—Hams  ronnded  outwards,  well  let  down, 
and  full  at  the  twist. 

6.  Chest. — Chest  wide,  with  elbows  well  out. 

7.  Fore-ribs  and  Flank. — ^Fore-ribs  wide  nnder- 
neath ;  flank  well  let  down,  straight,  and  well  fiUed  to  the 
stifle. 

8.  Legs  and  Feet. — Legs  straight  and  small  in  the 
bone ;  feet  small  and  compact. 

9.  Hair  and  Colour. — Hair  plentiful,  bright,  and 
vigorous ;  colour  to  denote  purity  of  breed. 

10.  Tail. — Tail  entire,  thick  at  root,  and  tapering. 

11.  Size. — Size  according  to  the  breed. 

Table  Giving  the  Full  Value  to  Perfection  in 
£v£RY  Particular  Point  in  the  Pig  : 


No. 

1.  Head  and  Ears 

2.  Crest  and  Shoulders 
8.  Ribs  and  Loins 

4.  Hind- quarters... 
6.  Hams  ...         ... 

6.  Chest 

7.  Fore-ribs  and  flank 

8.  Legs  and  Feet... 

9.  Hair  and  Colour 

10.  Tail     

11.  Size     


Award  to  Perfection 

...  o 

...  8 

...  12 

...  10 

...  12 

...  10 

...  15 

...  10 

...  10 

...  5 

...  10 


Award  a  lesser  number  to  each  of  these  points  ia  Uie 
proportion  that  it  falls  short  of  perfection  or  the  kighot 
standard  of  excellence.  Thus — ^if  the  head  be  looft  or 
narrow,  the  chap  light,  and  the  ears  hang  down  over  the 
eyes,  award  only  6  or  4,  or  2  or  0,  as  they  may  deserve ; 
and  so  on  through  all  the  points.  Then  add  the  number 
of  awarded  points  together,  and  the  total  will  give  the 
order  of  merit  in  the  animal. 


THE  CAUSES  NOW  IN  OPERATION  WHICH  DIS- 
COURAGE  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CAPITAL  TO 
AGRICULTURE.— At  a  meeUng  of  the  Leioestenlufe 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  some  time  haTing  elapsed  before 
any  member  would  open  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  Jlr. 
Foster  eventually  did  so,  by  moving  the  following  rsoIb* 
tion :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  mam  eauM 
at  present  in  operation  which  prevent  the  application  of  cifitsi 
to  agriculture  are,  first,  the  comparatively  unremanentiTe 
natuie  of  the  occnnation ;  second,  the  want  of  saffieieot  fecarity 
for  capital  investea  therein ;  and  third,  the  ravages  ooctsiootJ 
by  the  over-preservation  of  ground-game."  lu*.  Foster  si'd 
in  putting  this  that  "  Two  years  ago  they  had  a  very  sifflil^r 
season  to  contend  with  to  the  present,  and  there  wu  a  £>;r 
yield  of  wheat  on  most  soils — ^ne  believed  there  would  be  this 
year  ;  but  he  would  confidently  say  that  he  should  prodocp 
nearly  a  quarter  of  wheat  per  acre  more  this  year  than  he  dii 
two  years  ago,  and  that  would  be  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  dae  to 
the  destruction  of  game  on  his  fiirm.  It  was  nonsense  to 
say  that  the  landlord  would  meet  the  tenant  in  the  matter  of 
rent,  where  such  a  state  of  things  existed  as  he  had  pointed  out 
f  Hear,  hear).  For  in  his  case  he  should  derive  more  ben?^ 
irom  his  wheat  land  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  deilnie* 
tion  of  the  ground  game,  than  the  whole  rent  of  the  bud  wooU 
come  to.  He  was  happy  to  say  too,  that  on  the  estate  spos 
which  he  lived,  a  neighbour  of  his  had  been  snooenfol  tiia 
year  in  winning  the  prixe  offered  by  the  Rugby  and  DnBcbsRh 
Agricultural  Association,  for  the  best  managed  hrm.  He  aid 
not  think  it  possible  under  the  state  of  thinn  that  exiated  tvo 
years  ago,  for  an^  fanner  on  that  estate  to  lann  his  land  so  ^ 
to  win  a  prixe ;  it  was  wholly  owing  to  the  destmetioD  oj 
game  that  he  had  been  aUe  to  doao."  Mr.  Sinpkin  seeosded 
tne  resolution,  which  was  carried. 
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The  fact  Qai  the  best  beast  in  Binglej  Hall  this  season 
could  reach  no  higher  than  a  high  commendation  when 
eihihited  at  Islington  last  year,  wonld  at  the  first  blnsh 
ofitgo  to  implj  that  the  show  is  not  one  of  any  extraor- 
dioaiy  merit.  And  snch  an  inference  is  by  no  means 
OQwamated.  The  cattle  ckisses  are  pretty  generally 
stroagtf  in  nnmerical  entries  than  individual  excellence ; 
tiid,  with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Polver's  ox,  there 
is  sot  an  animal  to  be  found  amongst  the  three 
"tttablished"  English  breeds  of  really  great  pretensioDs 
for  neh  a  meeting,  although  the  polled  Scots  and  crosses 
hsTe  here  and  there  more  merit,  if  this  be  not  so  clearly 
jp^a  to  in  the  prize-list.  Noticeably  enough  the  Here- 
fords  which  came  oat  so  well  daring  the  summer  are  now 
proportionately  weak,  as  there  was  not  abeast  amongst  them 
tbt  stood  any  chance  for  anj  honours  beyond  beating 
joncthiag  of  his  own  breed.  The  best  of  all  the  white 
aas,  Mr.  Cocks'  steer,  has  great  size  and  plenty  of  meat, 
bat  he  lacks  style,  and  is  altogether  coarse  and  common ; 
tbe  second  best  in  the  elass  from  the  same  stalls  showing 
more  qnaUty  and  symmetry,  and  Mr.  Price's  third  prize 
offl^sTeiy  smart  taking  steer,  but  not  so  ripe  as  he 
nught  he.  The  handsomest  Hereford,  however,  was  the  best 
iteer  of  the  other  ckss— a  beast  full  of  fine  character,  set 
off  bj  inch  points  aa  a  blood-like  head  and  kindly  expres- 
BOB,  a  hroad  open  front,  and  a  rich-coloured  curly  coat. 
He  comes  of  the  fismoos  Leen  herd,  as,  when  we  saw  him 
Jl  Hereford  in  the  autumn,  we  said  this  beast  would  "make 
bn  mirk  hereafter."  Nevertheless,  the  judges  dwelt  ter- 
nblj  over  this  animal  and  a  steer  bred  by  Mr.  Shirley,  but 
ttd  bj  Mr.  Heath  in  Norfolk,  and  a  good  butcher's  beast 
so  doDbt,  as  leYd  and  firm,  but  bad  in  his  quarters,  and 
sltogether  mean  in  his  appearance,  beginning  with  a 
cumuDg  bad  head,  and  wanting  altogether  the  nobiUty  of 
the  other.  Her  Majesty's  third  prize  was  to  the  eye 
more  of  a  mongrel  than  a  Hereford,  and  the  remainder  of 
tbe  cisss  as  indifferent  as  need  be.  There  was  a  larger 
entry  than  usual  of  Hereford  cows,  as  one  might  have 
looked  reasonably  enough  here  for  the  best  of  the  breed, 
uin "Sf ^  ^eU-known  winners  as  Mr.  Rogers*  Silk,  Mr. 
UiU  s  Excelsior,  and  Mr.  Ridgley's  Cherry  in  the  class. 


^>.  ^«  judges  pronounced  a  superior  to  any  of 
jjMc  to  be  a  round,  deep,  wcU-fed  cow  from 
nenlock;  the  best  for  the  shambles  possibly,  but 
«ib    little     of     the    stamp    or     fashion    of     Silk 


«  Ixccbior.  Still  Mr.  Rogers'  cow  was  in 
wjtbiBg  but  blooming  condition,  and  Cherry,  the  Ludlow 
Pnie  cow,  otherwise  a  very  clever  one,  is  sadly  disfigured 
Jy  her  bad  lumpy  quarters.  The  two  best  Hereford 
Jafers  were  a  long  way  before  the  rest  of  the  class,  and 
wlh  10  good  that  one  only  wonders  the  more  why  the 
»*yor  s  prize  went  to  a  steer  ? 

At  the  Oakham  show  in  1869  Mr.  Vulvar,  a  yeo- 
jaa  of  Broughton,  near  Kettering,  showed  a  Short- 
M»  steer,  by  Biddenham,  a  bull  from  Mr.  Charlen 
"7"^'«  Spencer  tribe,  but  bred  by  Sir  W.  de  Brooke, 
««  took  a  second  prize  in  an  AU-England  class  to  Mr. 
Holiad  Wood's  LitUe  Wonder,  the  best  beast  in  the 
J  i7'ni  ""^  Biddenham  then  came  on  to  the  Smith- 
«w  Club  Meeting,  where  in  the  cerUinly  "crack" 
«^  he  was  oaly  highly  commended,  Lord  Ayles- 
K»w«  iteer,  the  best  animal  of  his  year,  being 
*J»t,  Mr.  Wood's  Little  Wonder  second,  and  a  steer 
J  Urd  Penrhyn's  third.     StiU  one  of  the  judges  said. 

«  wpt  on  for  another  year,  this  yeiy  stylish  steer  will 


be  sure  to  command  a  foremost  place."    Mr.  Pulver  thence 
travelled  his  beast  on  to  Leeds,  where  he  won  in  his  class, 
but  never  was  in  it  when  the  judges  came  to  find  the  best 
animal  in  the  yard.   During  the  past  summer  and  autumn 
he  took  invariably  first  prizes  for  fiit  stock  at  Peterborough, 
Royston,  Hinckley,  and  Wellingborough ;  as  at  Oakham 
in  the  early  part  of  last  week  he  was  not  only  the  first  of 
his  class,  but  the  best  beast  in  the  show.    He  had  thus 
"  run  through"  many  of  the  animals  he  met  in  his  own 
class  at  Birmingham.    Lord  Spencer's  long,  straight,  and 
"  staring"-white  ox,  his  second  at  Oakham,  was  now  un- 
noticed ;  Colonel  Reeves's  good  useful  red  beast,  the  Re- 
serve at  Oakham,  was,  as  we  thought,  the  Reserve  here ; 
and  Mr.  Rowland  Wood's  commended  entry  has  often 
previously  been  beaten  by  the  winner.    It  so  happened 
that  in  a  yery  mixed  lot,  with  some  wretched  things 
sent     up     from     all     parts     of     the     world,     the 
second  prize  went  to  a  clever  deep  and  square  steer,  bred 
not  by  Mr.  Richard  Stratton  but  Mr.  Joseph  Stratton, 
and  unquestionably  the  next  best,  but  not  so  well  made  up 
for  show  as  he  might  have  been;  while  a  Scotch  ox  of 
nice  quality,  but  with  his  tail  bi^y  set  oo,  just  beat 
the  Grantham  red  for  third,  although  it  will  always  be  a 
near  thing  between  them.    The  Shorthorn  steers  were  a 
still  more  moderate  lot,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Searson's 
white,  the  first  in  his  class  at  Oakham,  looked  to  have  the 
most  promise  of  framing  out  into  a  good  beast^  but  he  was 
not  so  forward  as  Lord  Aylesford's  short  podgy  steer, 
with  a  head  stuck  in  or  on  to  his  back,  set  off  by  bad  out- 
standing shoulders,  which  the  judges  accordingly  put  first, 
possibly  for  quality  but  certainly  not  for  symmetry.  When 
It  came   to    naming    the    best   of   all  the  Shorthoma 
the    authorities    paid    the    cow    classes    the    equivocal 
compliment  of  not  having  the  winner  out  again,  a  nice 
thriving  cow  nevertheless,  that  has  been  backing  Mr. 
Mumford's  luck  of  late  by  winning  aU  about  the  country. 
Lord  Feversham's  second  is  plain  and  patchy,  but  of  high 
quality,  and  Lord  Anglesey's  third,  the  best  at  Walsall, 
grown  so  oat  of  form  into  excrescence,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  man  with  "  an  eye"  could  ever 
give  her  a  prize.    We  are  not  quite  so  sure,  after  aU,  but 
that  Mr.  Reid's  Scotch  Shorthorn  heifer,  so  straight,  deep, 
and  handsome,  or  Lord  Dunmore's  very  successful  cross, 
quite  "  pretty"  in  her  looks,  and  yet  nith  a  great  long 
well-fumished  frame,  was,  one  or  the  other,  the  best  of  all 
the  cows  and  heifers ;  as  there  were  four  or  five  good 
Shorthorn  heifers  in  .the  class,  but  with  ali  the  honours 
going  North,  and  Mr.  Wood's  best  at  Oakham  altogether 
overlooked  here.    Dowager  was  now,  however,  in  very 
different  company. 

According  to  the  prize  list  the  general  merit  of  the 
Devons  was  something  extraordinary.  There  were,  for 
the  four  classes,  in  all  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  shown, 
with  scareely  one  of  these  but  that  received  some  com- 
pliment from  the  judges.  Thus,  in  the  only  class  where 
there  was  anything  like  competition,  that  of  the  oxen  or 
older  ateers,  three  commendations  were  appended  to  the 
three  prizes;  the  winner  as  usual  coming' from  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Exeter.  This  is  a  big  meaty  well-covered 
steer,  with  capital  flesh,  but  by  no  means  so  smart  nor  so 
blood-like  as  a  North  Devon  should  be ;  while  the  second 
best  is  a  oommonish  but  passable  animal,  that  either  for 
breeding  or  feeding  did  not  look  to  be  the  superior  of  Mr. 
McNiven's  third  prize,  or  even  of  the  high  commenda 
tion.     The  judges,  moreover,  never  took  these  classe  . 
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into  the  central  avenue  of  tlie  Hall,  bat  went  over  the 
entries  aa  thqr  stood — an  injostioe  alike  to  themselves, 
the  spectators,  and  the  exhibitora,  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  a  proper  notion  of  any  animal  nntil  yon 
see  him  fairlv  oat,  let  alone  the  bad  "  effect"  of  jndging 
after  this  hole  and  comer  fashion.  There  were  only  three 
younger  steers,  and  only  one  good,  a  very  smart  beast 
from  the  £unoas  Bronghton  pastures  in  the  Aylesbnry 
Yale,  said  throogh  a  mistake  of  his  breeder,  Mr.  Baker, 
to  be  entered  at  three  years  and  six  weeks  instead  of  three 
years  and  six  months  old.  In  the  socceeding  class  of 
cows,  Mr.  Walter  Earthing  having  lost  his  cow  put  one 
of  his  prise  heifers  in  her  place,  that  was  merely  com- 
mended, the  winner  being  a  very  tme  high-bred  cow  firom 
the  herd  of  Mr.  Newbery,  bat  exhibited  by  Mr.  McNiven. 
The  two  other  prise  cows  were  of  not  so  mnch  mark ;  hot 
the  three  prize  heifers  were  all  good,  the  first 
and  second  especially  so,  although  at  breed- 
ing shows  Daisy  has  beaten  the  Royal  Adelaide 
before  now.  Still  the  pick  of  the  three  was  unquestionably 
Perfection,  who,  but  fbr  her  fiJling  away  a  little  in 
her  quarters,  went  hi  to  realize  her  title.  She  has  lots 
of  style,  a  sweet  head,  a  long,  straight,  well-oovered  frame, 
with  a  good  touch,  and  heavy  accordingly  is  the  wagering 
that  she  will  be  first,  and  first  both  in  Birmingham  and  in 
London.  But  still  she  was  not  the  best  of  all  the  Bevons, 
nor  even  of  the  Devon  cows  and  heifers,  and  perhaps 
Lady  2nd  might  fiurly  compete  with  her;  but  if  it  ever 
does  come  to  a  champion  from  this  lot  of  Devons  in  Lon- 
don we  certainly  do  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Smith's  steer 
again  at  their  head. 

it  will  be  so  gathered  that  if  there  were  any  great 
merit  in  Mr.  Polver's  ox,  he  could  have  no  difficult  in 
his  path  so  fitr.  And  he  has  indisputably  great  merit  in 
many  ways.  He  is  a  smart  rich  roan  in  colour ;  he  is  a 
compact  square  rather  than  an  overwhelming  animal ;  he 
has  fed  so  well  that  his  flesh  does  not  seefn  to  encumber 
him  as  it  docs  many  a  hi  beast,  but  he  has  a  cheerftil 
look  and  gay  carriage,  as  it  is  not  until  you  see  him  out 
that  he  moves  after  a  somewhat  awkward  ungainly 
fashion.  He  has  an  especially  good  forehand,  is  well 
ribbed  up,  and  straight  and  square  in  his  outline,  but  bad 
in  his  purse,  having  suffered  terribly  from  castration,  and 
standing  rather  wedk  from  behind.  Of  course  he  was  not 
only  at  a  glance  the  best  of  his  class,  being  ordered  in  very 
early,  but  as  easily  the  best  of  his  breed ;  and  idthough  Mr. 
George  Turner  held  out  afterwards,  the  other  judges  and 
the  lookers  on  only  smiled,  as  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Smith's  Devon  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  Shire 
Shorthorn  mnde  it  something  like  a  horse  to  a  hen.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Turner  did  his  duty  to  his  county  as  he  did 
when  it  came  to  the  best  of  all,  and,  as  everybody  else 
had  seen  long  previously,  the  Shorthorn  eventually  took 
every  prize  there  was  to  be  taken,  as  he  goes  on 
to  Islington  for  the  Champion  Plate,  and  again  to  Leeds 
in  competition  for  a  similar  premium.  Good  as  he  is, 
comparatively,  we  do  not  regard  the  further  success  of 
Toung  Biddenham  as  by  any  means  a  certainty,  for  he 
falls  just  short  of  being  a  grand  beast  when  )ou  meet 
him,  and  if  anything  at  Birmingham  should  close  up  with 
him  again,  there  will  be  more  danger  to  fear  from  the 
North  than  from  the  West,  despite  the  best  cow  and  Mr. 
Turner's  unqualified  admiration  of  the  Exeter  steer. 

"  From  Tillyfonr  wiD  undoubtedly  go  the  heaviest  fat 
polled  bollock  that  will  be  shown  iuBingley  Hall  and  Smith- 
field  this  year.  This  animal  is  a  five-year-old,  and  a  full  bro- 
ther to  the  funous  BlacK  Prince,  that  carried  everything  be- 
fore him  in  these  two  exhibitions,  and  went,  by  desire  of 
Her  Majesty,  to  Windsor  for  the  Queen's  inspection.  The 
Tillyfour  ox  of  1870,  however,  is  not  considered  so  fine  au 
animal,  but  he  is  quite  aa  UA,  and  of  exactly  the  tame 


M'Combiewill  show  Bess,  now  four  years  old,  and  bred 
by  Mr.  Skinner,  Drumin,  Bsllindalloch.  This  animal 
carried  the  first  prize  as  a  two-year-old  heifer  at  the  High- 
land Society's  Show  at  Aberdeen  in  1868,  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  breeder.  She  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
M'Combie  in  the  Autumn  of  that  year,  at  a  high  figure, 
for  breeding  purposes.  She  had  not  proved  a  breeder, 
however,  and  is  now  considered  a  model  heifer.'*  We 
were  enabled  to  say  so  much  in  our  last 
week's  number,  and  J%e  SeoUman  was  well- 
advised,  for  the  brother  to  Black  Prince  has  little  beyond 
his  size  in  his  favour,  and  he  took  no  prize;  wherets 
the  cow  is  as  true  and  level  as  a  die,  and  as  handsome  as 
a  picture;  and  though  she  may  have  failed  at  the  herd, 
she  is  a  great  success  in  the  stalls^a  greater,  perhaps, 
than  they  quite  considered  her  in  Blngley  Hall  on 
Saturday.  The  aame  authority  enabled  us  to  forewarn 
our  readers  that  "  Mr.  Heath  Harria,  of  Eamhill,  has 
catalogued  for  Smithfidd  two  perfectly-shaped  andhighlj- 
fed,  but  not  heavy  animals.  One  of  these  is  the  three-year- 
old  polled  bullock  which  carried  off  so  many  first  prizes 
at  the  Highland  Sodetf  and  other  shows  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  breeder,  Mr.  Bruce,  Newton  of  Stmthen, 
and  also  the  cup  at  Pbrrea  last  December,  where  Mr. 
Harris  bought  him  for  100  guineas.  The  heifer,  a 
Shorthorn,  from  EamhiU,  is  the  two-year-old  roan  Short- 
horn bred  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  which  won  the  medal  at 
Forres  last  year,  and  tjie  second  prize  at  Elgin  bst 
summw."  And  the  ox  from  Bamhill  duly  won  in  his 
class,  uniting  fine  quality  with  great  symmetry,  and 
timed  almost  to  a  day.  When,  then,  having  disposed  of 
"the  best  fed  and  bred,"  the  judges  had  to  select 
the  best  of  all  the  steers,  and  the  Shorthorn  wis 
oppoaed  by  the  Scotch  polled  and  the  Scotch 
cross,  it  looked  a  deal  more  like  a  matter  for 
"  nice  agument"  than  it  had  been  with  the  over-rated 
Devon.  Not  that  Messrs.  Martin's  cross,  all  after  the 
Shorthorn  in  hia  character,  waa  so  very  formidable,  ai  he 
is  slack  in  hia  back  and  an  up-and-down  beast  at  best ; 
but  the  Seot  is  an  animal  of  quite  another  colour,  and  if 
we  named  any  two  entries  of  any  one  breed  to  do  even 
better  in  London  we  ahould  take  Mr.  Harris'  ox  and  Mr. 
McOombie's  cow.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  the 
services  of  a  North  conntxy  judge  should  not  occasionally 
be  secured,  aa  the  lowland  men  seemed  to  go  all  wrong 
over  the  West  Highland  eattie.  Lord  Southeak'a  second 
being  ftill  of  fine  national  character,  a  truly  handsome, 
and  hardy  mountaineer ;  while  the  one  put  above  him  is  a 
sour-headed  plain  beast  with  more  flesh  and  nothing 
else  in  his  £ivour.  Those  other  Longhoms,  once  the 
pride  of  our  Midlands,  were  carefully  stowed  away  into 
two  odd  comers,  where  the  judges  made  abort  work  of 
their  merits,  and  where  we  only  saw  them  hf  accident 
They  reached  to  eight  entriea  in  all,  and  to  <««  of  the 
Welsh  breeds. 

History  repeats  itself  at  Birmingham,  at  any  rate  in 
recording  a  sheep  show ;  and  Lord  Walsingham's  smart 
Southdowns  and  Lord  Bemer's  fine  Leicesters  year  after 
year  continue  to  take  all  the  chief  prizes.  Then,  few  of  the 
famous  Hill-men  ever  make  an  entry,and  anyone  whochooses 
to  sdnd  on  wins  with  Cotswolds,  as  Mr.  Hall  of  Baribrd 
did,  with  some  nice  sorty  pens  of  some  character.  The 
few  lots  of  usefnl  Oxfords  were  so  befouled  with  nasti- 
ness  that  the  judges  and  everyone  else  declined  to 
subject  them  to  the  ordeal  bv  touch;  and  the  "other" 
crosses  were  not  so  remarkable  for  merit  as  we  had  been 
led  to  expect.  These  experiments  generally  show  stronger 
in  London .  There  were  two  or  three  entriea  of  Hampshire 
Downs,  with  scarcely  any  competition  in  any  of  the  breedi 
for  the  elaises  of  single  ewea.  Noticeably  enough  in 
these  getting-about  times  one  of  the  ahoep  Judges,  Mr. 
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BothiBgilnidcliimmoireilmtiMihoir  of  Shnp. 
iUra,  Mxr  em  we  reoMmber  tbem  lo  good  Ibr  lomt  time 
pist.  Then  wu  more  nnifbimity,  and  though  Lord 
Chediam  ratmtained  his  lead  and  won  in  both  elassee,  hie 
iheq)  had  more  of  the  Shropthire  and  Ioh  of  the  Sonth- 
down  in  their  appearanoe,  as  ther  are  now  fast  realising  the 
tfpe  of  what  an  "  Improved^'  Shropshire  should  be. 
The  small  class  of  old  wethers  was  of  especial  ezcdlence, 
bnt  the  ihecp  in  lira.  Beaeh's  reserre  pen  woe  not  elererl y 
mttched,  with  here  a  dark  and  there  a  light  fiiee.  The 
lineolns  woe  not  nnmerona»  but  Huf  were  mostly  good, 
That  with  thdr  fine  wool,  mat  siae,  and  "  breedy^'  looks. 

Wllh  the  exception  of  the  class  of  large  breeding  pigs, 
thii  leetion  of  the  show  was  better  than  usual,  with  some 
of  the  eatries  of  espeoial  axeellenoe.  The  best  single  liat 
pig  wai,  for  instanoe,  one  of  the  best  out  for  many  a 
bog  day }  ao  good  aU  over,  indeed,  as  to  be  considered 
to  poMos  within  six  of  the  several  points  at  which  Mr. 
l^iihffpQtsaperAsctpig,onthisseale:  Head  and  ears,  8; 
ereit  and  ahonlders,  8 ;  ribs  and  loins,  12 ;  hind  quar- 
ter!, 10;  hams,  12 1  chest,  10 ;  fore  ribs  and  flank,  15 , 
legi  and  feet,  10 ;  hair  and  colour,  10 ;  tail,  5 ;  sixe,  10. 
Ahhfl^  exhibited  by  the  Dnekerings,  this  is  quite  a 
duaee  pig,  as  the  breeder  is  unknown,  and  the  age 
pot  at  "  about  "  aghteen  months.  Not  that  this  has 
ipparently  much  to  do  with  it,  for  as  a  weU-known 
Bian  htt  it  "in  judging  a  pig  I  nerer  take  age 
iato  raoeh  aeeount,  as  this  as  is  likely  to  be  put 
wrong  u  right,"  and  no  doubt  the  examination  is  little 
iBon  thaa  an  amusing  &ree,  aa  the  oeeasional  disqualiilca- 
tuoi  and  anbsequent  proteats  so  continually  testify. 
Beyond  the  firrt  prise  there  were  a  number  of  good  pigs 
ia  thii  elaas,  with  Mr.  Peter  Sden  taking  both  aeeond  and 
thifd,  the  younger  of  the  two,  otherwise  Tcry  true  in  his 
^niae,  beiag  A  trifle  too  long  in  his  body.  Ia  the  pens  of 
thne  fat  |iigs  the  Messrs.  Puckering  had  again  the  best  of 
all,  with  aome  of  their  own  sort.  Her  Miyesty  being  a  good 
Moad  in  both  of  these  ehuses,  as  the  white  Windsors 
promiae  to  be  coming  baek  to  their  old  form.  Mr. 
Outwright,  on  the  eontraiy,  could  get  no  nearer  than 
third  in  a  dsss  of  three  entriee,  but  one  of  his  team  died  a 
ihort  time  since,  and  as  odd  lot  finom  the  same  litter  had  to 
he  pot  forward  in  his  phce.  These  entries,  however, 
m  all  anmistakeably  good  with  the  Reverend  Henry 
nilx'i  Berkahire's  aa  the  beat ;  as  the  Swindon  pigs  have 
loag  beea  esteemed  by  judges  out  of  the  show,  though  they 
hare  never,  so  far,  been  very  successful  in  public.  The 
l«Di  of  breeding  Berfcahires  snnplied  the  best  dass  in  the 
u<Q,  and  one  which  narrowly  escaped  a  general  com- 
panion. So  meritorious  were  some  of  these  that  the 
J«igea  rather  divided  over  the  use  and  sixe  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
htter,  and  the  finer  quality  of  Mr.  Smith's  pen.  Then 
Mr.  Hnmphrey's  sample  was  voy  nearly  as  good;  and 
f«n  were  in  bet  plenty  of  prixe  pigs  to  be  bou^t  and  sold 
i>  what  seemed  to  be  a  brisk  market.  The  Messrs.  Howard, 
M  Bedford,  were  unable  from  a  suspicion  of  disease  to  send 
toy  of  their  entries,  and  the  dass  of  large  white  breeding 
P*»  wss,  as  we  have  said,  very  moderate  or  more 
poaiiTely  indiiferent,  the  first  and  second  prixes  going 
to  exhibitors  not  hitherto  much  distinguished  in  this 
*>7-  The  small  breeding  pigs,  on  the  oontrary,  with 
Mr.  Eden  still  in  the  aacendant,  were  very  nice,  as  a 
"Ball  mt  is  always  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a  large 
oae.  The  Manchester  sort,  moreover,  were  just  separated 
g^tte  return  list  by  Mr.  George  Turner,  junior's,  pretty 
t«ds :  while  Mr.  Matthew  Walker  had  to  be  content 
Tith  aa  atra  medal.  But  then,  in  good  company,  any- 
*k>»g  is  worth  having, 

Co&aidflring  that  the  past  season  was  most  nnfiivourable 
w  the  eolthation  of  roots  the  display  upon  the  whole  is 
l^^ly  good.    The  mangolds  are  an  coctraordinaiy 


seen  them  in  Bingley  Hall.  The  swedes,  kohl  rabi,  and 
oanots  are  very  meritorious,  but  eommon  turnips,  witii  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  very  moderate ;  while  the  ox  cab- 
bage is  as  poor  as  anything  could  be,  the  best  three 
specimens  weighing  only  86  lbs.  against  over  160  lbs.  last 
year.  The  entries  for  the  two  cups  given  by  Messrs. 
rroctor  and  Ryland,  and  Sutton  and  Sons,  compose  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  the  prixes  being  closely  con- 
tested. The  aggregate  wdght  of  the  collection  from  Mr. 
Hicken,  that  won  Messrs.  Proctor's  cup,  was  436i  lbs., 
vix. :  6  long  mangolds,  212|  lbs. ;  6  globes,  181  lbs. ;  and 
6  swedes,  48  lbs.  The  wdght  of  the  prixe  collection  for 
Messrs.  Suttons'  cup  was  464  lbs.,  the  6  long  mangolds 
bdng  1941  lbs. ;  6  globes,  142|  lbs. ;  6  swedes  86  lbs. ; 
6  kohl  rabi  42ilbs. ;  0  turnips,  S8|lbs.  The  prizes  for  the 
dass  of  mangolds  and  swedes  were  all  awarded  to  roots  of 
a  superior  j[uality,  but  of  less  weight  than  many  of  the 
other  entnes.  In  com,  the  wheat,  both  red  and  white, 
is  remarkably  good ;  but  oats  and  peas,  with  the  exception 
of  the  white  peas,  are  very  indifferent,  the  prixes  being 
withhdd  in  several  classes  for  want  of  merit. 

The  potatoes  this  year  are  remarkable  both  for  extent 
and  quality,  there  bdng  185  entries,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  were  sent.  In  the  classes  for  named  varieties  were  ex- 
eeUent  spedmens  of  all  the  best  kidneys;  while  King's  Milky 
Whites,  Flukes,  Red  Regents,  and  Paterson's  Victoria 
were  all  exceedingly  well  represented,  the  latter  especially 
so.  There  were  no  less  than  47  entries  in  the  class  for 
anv  other  named  variety,  and  the  judges  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  awarding  the  four  prizes  at  their  diapoad.  This 
dass  was  s  show  in  itsdf,  and  induded  many  of  the 
American  potatoea  whidi  have  been  introduced  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  that  for  quality  and 
productiveness  deserve  the  attention  of  English  growers. 
Some  remarloable  specimens  of  the  "  Bovinia,"  or  cattle- 
feeding  potato,  were  also  exhibited. 

We  append  the  wdghts  of  the  principal  pens  in  those 
elasses  of  poultry  which  will  be  most  likdy  to  interest  our 
readers:  Ducks,  white,  Aylesbury,  dnke  and  duck, 
first,  181bs.  9oz. ;  second,  ISlbs. ;  third,  171bs.  6oe. ; 
fourth,  181bs.4oz.  Rouen,  drake  and  duck,  first,  191bs, 
4ox.;  second,  lOlbs.  6oz.;  third,  181bs.  2ox. ;  fourth, 
17ib8.  4oi.  Oeese,  white,  exceeding  one  year,  gander 
and  goose,  first,  58lbs.  12oc. ;  second,  661bs.  5oz. ;  ditto, 
birds  of  1870,  first,  491bs.  4os. ;  second,  491bs.  Grey 
and  mottled  gender  and  goose,  exceeding  one  year,  firs^ 
621b8.  6ox. ;  second,  54lbs.  6oz. ;  ditto,  birds  of  1870, 
first,  681bs.  6ox. ;  second,  49ibs.  los.  Turkeys,  cocks, 
over  one  year,  first,  861bs.  4oz. ;  second,  851bs.  2ox. ; 
ditto  hatched  1870,  first,  241bs.  6ox. ;  second,  281bs. 
12oz.;  hens,  exceeding  one  year,  first,  811b8.4ox.i  second, 
291bs.  los. 

PBIZB    LIST. 

CATTLE. 

JvDGia.— K  J.  Newton,  Campsfidd,  Woodatock. 
Stiles  Rich,  The  Cedaxi,  Woroeater. 
George  Tuner,  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter. 

HEELEFORDS. 

Oznr  on  Stxbbs.— First  prize,  £16,  ailver  medd  aa  breeder, 
Philp  Turner,  Leen,  Pembridge,  near  Leominster;  aeeond, 
£10,  Wm.  Heath,  Lodham  Hall,  Norwich ;  third,  £6,  Her 
Miges^,  the  Queen,  Windaor  Castle.  Commended:  Henry 
Bettn^  East  Hanney,  Wanta^^e,  Berks. 

Stxixs.— First  prise,  £16,  ulver  medd  as  breeder,  extra 
prise  of  £10  lOs.,  given  by  the  ex-Mayor  of  Birmingham  for 
best  Hereford  bred  Iqr  the  exhibitor,  extra  prixe  of  £90  for 
best  Hereford,  Benjamin  Cocks,  Togford,  Itunalow,  Salop ; 
seeond,  £10,  Beigamin  Cocks:  third,  £6,  John  Prioe,  Court 
House,  Pembridsn.  Commended;  Riohard  Shirisy, Baneott^ 
Hunabw,  Chnren  Stntton. 

Cow8.^firtt  prise,  £16,  aUver  medd  u  breeder,  Tbomas 
Ivstqiiev  BvutOB,  mx  Hicb  Wm19^  Seiap  s  seeond,  4|(^ 
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Herbert  Ridgler,  SteTenton,  near  Lodlow;  third.  £5,  llioiiiti 
Bodffen,  Coxall,  Bramptoii  Brian,  Hereforduiire.  Com- 
mended  and  reserve :  Bienard  Hill,  Orleton  Cooit,  lAdlow. 

HiiFiBS. — ^Firat  priae,  £15,  ulrer  medal  as  breeder,  H. 
U.  The  Qae?n :  second,  £10,  James  Wm.  James,  ICappovder, 
Court,  near  Biandford,  Dorset;  third,  £6,  John  oaldwin, 
LoddinKton,  Stratford-on-Avon.  Commended  and  reserre; 
Richard  Henry  Bidler,  Gattertop,  Hope-onder-Dlnmore,  near 
Leominster. 

SHORTHORNS. 

OzxN  OK  Stzuib.— Fint  prise,  £16,  ulrer  medal  as 
breeder.  President's  SiWer  Cop,  of  £25,  for  best  ox  or  steer, 
bred  and  fed  bT  exhibitor.  Earl  of  AylesiFord's  extra  prize  of 
£16  for  best  Shorthorn,  bred  and  fed  oy  exhibitor ;  Hotel  and 
Innkeepers*  of  Birmingham  Silver  Cup,  of  25  gs.,  tor  best  ani* 
mal  in  tiie  cattle  dasMs ;  extra  of  £20,  for  best  Shorthorn : 
and  Gold  Medal,  value  £20,  for  best  ox  or  steer  of  any  breed 
or  age,  Thomas  Pnlver,  Bronghton,  Kettering ;  second,  i610, 
Joseph  Stratton,  llanningford  Bruce,  near  Marlborough, 
WilU;  third,  £5,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Martin,  Aberdeen.  Com- 
mended :  Rowland  Wood,  Clapton,  near  Thrapston. 

Stsebb. — ^First  price,  i£15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  £srl  of 
Aylesford,  Packington  Hall,  Coventry;  second,  iSlO,  Robt. 
Sttrson,  Cranmore  Lodge,  Deeping  St.  James,  Market  Deep- 
ing ;  third,  £6,  Joseph  Stratton, llanningford  Bmoe ;  Reserve, 
Thos.  Walker,  Berkswdl  Hall,  Coventry. 

Cow8.^First  prize,  £15,  John  Aubrey,  Mnmford,  Chilton 
Park  Farm,  Thame,  Oxon ;  second,  £10,  Earl  of  Feveraham, 
Dnncombe  Park,  Helmsl^,  York;  third,  £5,  Marquis  of 
Angles^,  Beaudesert,  Staffordshire ;  Reserve,  AJex.  Brogden, 
M.P.,  Lightbum  House,  Ulverstone,  Lancashire. 

HEinBfl. — First  prize,  £15,  James  Reid,  Graystone,  Alford. 
Aberdeenshire ;  second, £10,  John  Hunter,  Dipple,  Fochabers; 
third,  £5,  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Wellington,  Northumber- 
land ;  Reserve,  Richard  Heath  Harris,  Earn  Hill,  near  Fones, 
Morayshire. 

DEYONS. 

Oznr  OB  Steuls.  —  First  prize,  £16,  silver  medal  as 
breeder,  extra  prize,  £20,  for  the  best  Devon,  Wm.  Smith, 
Hoopem,  Exeter ;  second,  £10,  Wm.  B,  Shacklady,  Upton 
Court  FsTm,  Slough,  Bucks ;  third,  £5,  C.  McNiven,  Perrys- 
Held,  Oxted,  Godstone,  Surrey.  Highly  commended :  Edward 
Trood,  Bowhsy,  Exminster,  Devon.  Commended :  Trevor 
Lee  Senior,  Broughton  House,  near  Aylesbury ;  Walter  Far- 
thing, Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somerset. 

Stxxhs. — First  prize,  £15,  Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton 
Home,  near  Ayle&bury,  Backs ;  second,  £10,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen ;  third,  £5,  Wm.  Smith,  Hoopem,  Exeter,  Devon. 

Cows.^First  prize,  £15,  extra  gold  medal  value  £20  for 
best  cow  or  heifer  of  any  breed  or  age,  C.  McNiven,  Ferrys- 
ield,  Oxted,  near  Godstone,  Surrey;  second,  £10,  W.  M. 
Aldworth,  Friiford,  near  Abingdon ;  third,  £5,  Wm.  Smith, 
Hoopero,  Exeter.  Highly  commended:  Walter  Farthing, 
Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somerset. 

HxiFKRa. — First  prise,  £15,  Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton 
House,  near  Aylesbury,  Bucks ;  second,  £10,  Her  Migesty 
the  Queen ;  third,  £5,  Richard  Burton,  Place  Barton,  Broad- 
elyst,  Devon. 

LONGHORNS. 

OxxN  OB  Stxxbs.— First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as 
breeder.  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe,  Caike  Abb^,  Derbyshire ; 
second,  £5,  John  Godfrey,  Wigston  Parva,  Hinckley.  Highly 
commended,  Joseph  Holland  Bnrbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth. 

Cows  OB  HsmRB.— First  prize,  £10,  and  silver  medal  as 
breeder,  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon  Hall,  Derby;  second,  £5, 
Thomas  Satchwell,  Enowle. 

SCOTCH  BREEDS. 

Polled  Ozkn  ob  Stbsrs.— First  prize,  £16,  and  extra- 
prize  of  £20  for  the  best  Scot,  Richard  Heath  Harris,  Earn- 
hill,  near  Forres,  Morayshire ;  second,  £10,  William  Drysdale, 
Kilrie,  Kinghom,  Fifeshire.  Highly  commended,  and  extra- 
vrize  of  10  guineas  given  by  C.  Rateliif,  Esq.,  for  the  best 
Soot  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  William  McCombie,  M.P.,  Tiliy- 
Ibw,  Aberdeen. 

WBar  HiOHLAMD  Oxxzf  OB  Stbxbs.— First  prize,  £16, 
Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Wallington,  Northumberland; 
MoOnd,  £10,  Earl  of  Southvk,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin, 


ForAnhira.  HigUy  commended,  Duke  of  Suthmlaad,  Dta- 
robin  Castle :  oonmended,  Robert  Mowbray,  Cambua,  Stirlbg. 
Scotch  Coirs  ob  HimBs. — First  prize,  £16,  WaL 
McCombie,  M.P.,  TiUyfour,  Abetdeen ;  second,  £6,  Jama 
Bruce,  Bumaide,  Fochabers,  N3.  Highly  commended :  Sir 
Walter  C.  TrevdVan.  Wallinston.  Commended ;  James  Beid, 
Graystone,  Alford,  A berdeensnire. 

WELSH  BREEDS. 

OxBV  cm  SniM^-Flrsfc  prize,  £16,  Sir  Chas.  E.  IshsB, 
Lamport^  Northampton.    Only  one  entry. 

OTHER  PURE  BREEDS  AND  CROSS-BRED  ANIMALS. 

Fat  0x111  ob  Stbbbs.— First  priz&  £16,  Messrs.  J.  sad 
W.  Martin,  Aberdeen ;  second,  £10,  Lord  Dnnmore,  Don- 
more,  Stirling,  N3. ;  third,  £5,  Hy.  Bettridge,  East  Baansy, 
Wantace,  Berka.  Highly  Commanded :  Jamea  Stephen,  Coa- 
glass,  uvenirie,  Aberdeen. 

Fat  Cows  ob  Hbijibs.— Flrrt  prize,  £16,  Lord  Dna- 
more :  seeond,  £10,  Alexander  Cowie,  Oombley  Bank,  £I1«, 
Aberdeenshire ;  third,  £6,  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevdyan,  Walling- 
ton.  Highly  commended:  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Berke% 
Castle,  Glonceatershire. 

EXTRA  CLASSES. 
For  animals  not  qnaliiled  to  compete  in  any  of  the  preoediag 


OzBN  ob  Stixbs.— No  entir. 

Cows  OB  HxiTiBB.— Prize  £6  and  silver  medal,  as  breeder, 
H.M.  The  Queen  (Shorthorn).  Reserve :  W.  T.  Cox,  Spondon 
Hall,  Derby  (Shorthorn). 

SHEEP. 
JuiKiBS.— F.  Spenoer,  Alma  House,  Claybraoke,  Lutterworth. 
Wm.  Rigden,  Hove,  Brighton. 
John  Evana,  Uffington,8hrewabBrj. 

LEICESTERS. 

Thrbx  tat  Wxthbbs,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— 
First  prize,  £15,  silver  medal  aa  breeder,  extra  prize  of  £10 
given  by  linen  and  woollen  drapera  of  Birmingham,  Lord 
Bemers,  Keythoipe  Hall,  Leicester;  second,  £10,  Lord 
Bemers ;  third  of  £5,  Wm.  Perry  Herrick,  Beaumanor  Pkrk, 
Leicestershire.  Reserved  and  highly  commended:  Wm. 
Brown,  Highgate  House,  Holme-on^palding  Moor,  York. 

LINCOLNS. 

Thbeb  fat  Wxthxbs,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— 
First  prize,  £16,  and  silver  medal  as  brnder,  and  linen  snd 
woollen  drapers,  extra  £10,  S.  W.  D.  Harris,  Wootton,  North- 
amptonshire ;  second,  £10,  Chas.  Lbter.  Coleby  Lodgj^  neir 
Lincoln ;  third  of  £5,  John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln.  Highly 
commended :  John  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford,  Lincoia- 
shire. 

COTSWOLDS. 

Thbxb  fat  wzthbrr,  not  exceeding  22  months  oId.^First 
prize,  £15,  silver  Uicdal  as  breeder,  linen  and  woollen  drspen' 
extra  prize  of  £10,  Richard  Hall,  Great  Barford,  Oion ; 
second,  £10,  Richard  Hall ;  third,  £5,  John  Baldwin,  Lnd- 
dington,  Stratford-on-Avon ;  Reserve,  John  Wheeler,  Long 
Compton,  Shipston>on-Stonr. 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Thbr  fat  wxthbbs,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— First 
prize,  £15,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  Mr.  Bromley  Dsto* 
port's  extra  prize  of  10  guineas.  Lord  Walsingfaam,  Meitos 
Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk ;  second,  £10,  third,  £5,  Lord  Walsisg- 
ham.  Reserve  and  highly-commended :  Col.  Kingscoie,  C  J}., 
M.P.,  Kingsoote,  Wotton-under-Edge.  Commended :  Prince  of 
Wales,  Sandringham;  Lord  Sondes^  Ehnham  Hall,  Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Thbbb  fat  wbthbbs,  not  exceeding  22  months  oId.—Fint 
prize,  £16,  silver  medal  aa  breeder,  and  Mr.  Newdegatc*stiUer 
cup  value  10  guineas.  Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Chesham, 
Bucks;  second,  £10,  Wm.  Yates^  Griadle  House,  SliillnsI ; 
third,  £6,  Lord  Weulock,  Escriek  Park,  near  York.  Reserri 
and  highly-commended,  Mrs.  Beach,  The  Hattona,  Brevood, 
Penkridge.  Commended:  Samuel  Craven  Pilgrim,  The  Oat- 
wooda,  Burbage,  Hincklqr. 

Silver  cup,  viJne  10  guineas,  given  by  Messn.  Mapplebcei 
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uid  Jjom%  tot  htd  pM  of  thiM  hk  Shropthin  wethen,  ex- 
mdiag  32  Imt  BOt  ooeedinff  84  monthi  oid«  and  nlver  medal 
M  breeder,  Loid  Choliam,  LatiBiflr,  Cbahaun.  BcMiveand 
iu^lT  eomaeBded:  Mn.  BsmIi,  TIm  Hattoni,  Brewood. 
Highly  ooauDended  :  Lord  Wenloek,  Eterick  Pkrk ;  William 
Onae  Foitcr,  Aplaj  Park,  Salop. 

OXIORDSHIHS. 
Thus  fit  WsTHXxa,  not  exeaeding  S2  monthi  old^— 
Fint  prize,  £IB,  and  nWer  medal  as  breMer,  and  extra  prixe 
of  £10,  girea  hj  linen  and  woollen  dnqpera  of  Birmingham, 
Nttbuuel  Sfcilgoe,  Adderbuy  Manor  Earm,  Banbury ;  leoond, 
£10  ,Zidunah  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbniy  Gronnds,  Oxon ;  third, 
£5,  Nathaniel  ^Ulgoe.  Eeserre  and  highly  commended,  Geo. 
Stnet,  Jiaolden,  near  Amplhill,  Bedfordehire. 

SHEEP  NOT  QUALIFIED   TO   COBiPBTE  IN  ANY 

OTHER  CLASS. 
Thkxe  7AT  WzTHXBa,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— 
Pint  |>rixe,  £15,  and  silTev  medal  as  breeaer,  Alfred  Morrison, 
FoaduU  HousflL  Tisbaiy,  Wilts ;  second,  £6,  J.  B.  Downing, 
Hofaac  Jmj,  Hereford.    Beaerve,  Alfred  Morrison. 

CROSS  BREEDS. 
TinxB  ikt  WxTHSU,  not  exceeding  22  months  old.— 
Fint  prize,  £16,  and  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Matthew  E. 
Joiei,  WeUingboro*  Lodge,  Northamptonshire;  second,  £5, 
Zscfaariah  W.  Stilgoe,  Adderbnry  Gronnds,  Oxon.  Reserre 
and  IurUj  commended :  Henry  ?nrser,  Willington  Manor, 
Bedfora.  HighW  commended :  Colonel  lioyd-Iindsay,  M J*., 
Lockioge  Park,  Wantage,  Berks. 

EWES. 

Fit  LxicxsTxm  Ews,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs.— 
SiWer  medal,  Wm.  Shipman,  Eaton  Lodge,  Eastwell,  Melton 
Hovbrsj,  Leieeatershire. 

Fit  MKcouf  Ewb,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambs. — Silver 
■edai,  John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincoln. 

Fat  Cotswold  Ewz,  haTing  bred  one  or  more  lambs.— No 
nerit,  prize  withheld. 

Fat  SouTHSOWir  Ewz,  having  bred  one  or  more  Iambs.— 
rnze  withheld,  no  merit. 

Fat  SHaonHisB  Ewz,  haTing  bred  one  or  more  lambs.— 
Silfcr  medal,  0.  A.  May,  Elford  Park,  Tamworth.  Commended 
Un.Bcseh,Tbe  Hattons,  Brewood.  ' 

Fat  OxroKiMHULB  Ewx,  having  bred  one  or  more  lambe. 
-Silver  medal,  John  Tredwell,  Upper  Winchendon,  Ayksbnry, 
Baeb. 

Fat  Ewb  of  any  other  pnie  breed.— [No  entry]. 

FAT  PIGS. 

JupGld.— Samnel  Dmee,  Evnahan,  Oxon. 

John  Ksher,  Uarhead,  Crosshilla,  Yorkshire. 
John  Dale,  Spetehley,  Woroeater. 
Thkxi  pat  PifM,  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  10  months 
old.-.Knt  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  Rer.  H.  G. 
nuv  Swindon ;  second,  £6,  Her  Muestj  the  Qaeen ;  third, 
A  rhos.  LesUe  Melville  Cartwright^Melville  House,  Fife  and 
^ewbottle,  Northamptonshire. 

J<^us  'AT  Pioa  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  16  months 
old.— Fiist  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  siWer  cap. 
nue  5  gaincas,  for  beat  nen  of  £it  pigs,  R.  E.  Dnckering  and 
^iNofthorpe,  Kiiton-Lindsey :  second,  £6,  Her  Majestv 
^Qaeea;  third.  £3,  Eari  of  Aylesford,  Fackington  Hall, 
vwentry. 

Fat  Plo,  exceeding  15  months  old.— First  prixe,  £6.  R.  £. 
^^wmg  and  Son,  Northorpe.  Kirton  Lbds^,  Lincolnshire ; 
J^>  £1^  Peter  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  near  Manchester ; 
|<^  £2,  Peter  Eden.  Highly  commended :  Thomas  Ban- 
w>«,Merndale  House,  Wolverhampton.  Commended:  John 
^Poea,  Vmien  Hill,  KenilwoTth ;  MaUhew  Walker,  Stockley 
YiA,  Aasbw,  Barton-on-Trent. 

BREEDING  FIGS. 
BERKSHIRES. 
^1  Fios,  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceeding  6 
■oaths  old.— First  prize,  £10,  rilrer  medal  as  breeder,  and 
«]|«ca^ valoa £5  &.,  for  best  pen  of  Berkshires,  Richard 
f'lWtt,  BroQghton  Arm,  near  Aylssbary,  Bneks :  second,  £5, 
i^^P^nith,  Henley-in-Arden ;  third,  £3,  Ueber  Homfrey, 
^°Vme  Fum,  ShnreBhim.  Berks ;  ailfer  medaL  John 


Berks;  nlrer  medal,  John 


Spencer,  Yillien   Hill,  Kenilworth.    Commended :  RnsseU 
Swanwiek,  Rt^al  AgricaUnral  College  Farm,  Cirencester 
and  Heber  Homfrey. 

FIGS  OF  OTHER  LARGE  BREEDS. 

FiVB  Fioa,  of  one  litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceeding  6 
moBtha  old.— First  prize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder,  John 
Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-oo-Stour ;  second,  £5,  Hy. 
Robson,  Penkiidge;  third,  £3,  R.  E.  Dackering  and  Son, 
Northorpe. 

FIGS  OF  A  SMALL  BREED. 

Five  Pigs  of  One  Litter,  exceeding  3  and  not  exceed- 
ing 6  months  old. — ^Firrt  i>rize,  £10,  silver  medal  as  breeder 
kA  silver  cap,  value  5  guineas,  Peter  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Sal- 
ford  ;  aecond,  £5,  George  Turner,  jun.,  Alexton  Hail,  Upping- 
ham ;  third,  £3,  Peter  Eden ;  silver  medal,  Matthew  Walker, 
Stockley  Park,  Anslow,  Burton-on-lVent. 

Referee  for  Aoss  of  Stock.— Professor  Gamgee,  1, 
Great  Winchester-street  Buildinn,  London,  E.C. 

VsTERUTART  Ihspeotor. — E.  Stanley,  35,  Islington,  Bir- 
mingham. CORN. 

Judges. — E.  Davenport,  Qaadmnt,  Birmingham. 

Isaac  Kempson,  Lionel-street,  Birmingham. 

Taulte&a.  Wheat,  sample  of  1  bushel. — First  prize,  £2, 
F.Lythall,  Spittal  Farm,Banbu7;  second,  £1,  S.  Robinson, 
Shaw  House,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire. 

White  Wheat,  any  other  variety,  sample  of  1  bushel.— 
First  prize, £2,  G.A.  May.Elford  Park,Tamworth  (Chldham)  ; 
second,  £1,  J.  Greatorex,  Stretton,  near  Burton-on-Trent. 

Red  Wheat,  1  bushel.— First  prixe,  £2,  F.  LythaU 
(Nursery) ;  second,  £1,  T.  Horley,  iun..  The  Fosse,  Leaming- 
ton (Nursery).    Highly  commended,  J.  Greatorex  (Lamroas). 

Barlet,  sample  of  1  bushel. — ^First  prize,  £2,  G.  J. 
Mitchell,  Newton  Mount,  Bnrton-on-lrent  (Chevalier); 
second,  £1,  J.  H.  Clark,  Altwood,  Maidenhead  (Chevalier). 

Oats,  White,  1  bushel.— Fint  prize,  £2,  F.  Lythall  (Aus- 
tralian) ;  second,  £1,  H.  £.  Raynbird,  Basingstoke  (Pedigree 
Canadian). 

Oats,  Black,  1  bushel.— Prize,  £2,  F.  Lytiiall  (Polands). 

Beau s,  sample  of  1  bnsheL — First  prizei  £2,  F.  Lythall 
^French  eyes) ;  second,  £1,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylesbury. 

Peas,  White,  sample  of  1  bushel.— First  prixe,  £2.  F. 
Inrthall  (Banbury  prize-takers) ;  second,  £1,  Joseph  H.  Clark, 
Altwood  (Ringwood  marrow). 

Peas,  Blue,  sample  of  1  bnsheL— Commended :  F.  Lythall. 

ROOTS. 

Judges.— J.  Mathews,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
J.  H.  Bnrbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth. 
R.  H.  Masfen,  Pendeford,  WolTerhampton. 
T.  B.  Wright,  Quarry  House,  Great  Barr. 

A  silver  cup  of  five  Ruineas,  given  by  Proctor  and  Ryland 
for  best  collection  of  long  mangold  wurzel,  globe  mangold 
wnrzel,  and  swedes,  six  roots  of  each  to  be  shown  for  this  prize 
alone.— John  Hicken,  Dunchureh,  Rugby. 

Sutton  and  Son's  silver  cup,  value  6  gs.,  for  best  collection 
of  six  long  mangolds,  six  "globe  or  intermediate  mangolds^  six 
purple-top  swedes,  six  kohl  nbi,  and  six  turnips. — Marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  Home  Farm,  Savemake  Forest,  Marlborough, 
WilU. 

Kohl  nbi  (six  specimens). — ^First  prize,  £2,  Geo.  Fleming, 
Gronndslow  Farm,  Stone  (Sutton's  improved  green  German)  ; 
second, £1,  Cobnel  J.  S.  North,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury. 
Commended :  Anthony  Tustain,  Great  Barford,  near  Dedding- 
ton^Oxon;  Colonel  North. 

LoifG  Mangold  Wurzel  (six  specimens}.— First  price, 
£2,  with  £2  2s.  added  by  Proctor  and  Ryland,  Sir  Frederick 
Smythe,  Acton  Bumell,  near  Shrewsbury  (Sutton's  long  red 
mammoth);  second,  £1,  Hy.  Allsop,  Hindliss  Hall,  near 
Worcester  (Sutton's  mammoth  red).  Highly  commended: 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury;  John  Moore,  Warwick  and  Long 
Itchiogton :  John  Moore,  Wm.  Dickinson,  New  Park,  Ly- 
mington,  Hants.  Commended :  W.  R.  Boxall,  Strathfieldssye, 
Winchfteld,  Hants  (Sutton's  long  red) ;  John  Hicken,  Dun- 
chureh. 

Globs  and  interuediats  varieties  of  Mangold 
Wurzel  (six  specimens).— First  prize,  £2,  with  £2  2s.  added 
by  Proctor  and  Ryland,  Sir  Frederick  Smythe,  Acton  Bumell 
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(Potei'f  tcUow  globe) ;  Mooad,  Ml,  John  Hidmi.  Hi^ 
oommenaed :  Thot.  Kmd,  Gml  Home,  ICeere,  new  OUmIob- 
bory  (Impey'i  Beflanoe  yeUow  glob^ ;  John  Baker,  Witham 
Farm,  near  Somerton,  oomenet  (Iinpey*i  Deflanoe  yellow 
globe).  Commended :  Thoe.  Gnnnell,  Willow  Houae,  Milton, 
Cambridge ;  Hy.  AllMp,  Hindlin  HaU  (Sntton'i  yellow  ^obe) ; 
C}eo.  Fleming,  Orownalow,  Stone  (Satton's  Berkshire  priie 
▼ariety) ;  John  Moore,  Warwick ;  Wm.  Diokiuion,  New  fkrk, 
Jb^mington ;  Chaa.  West,  Flowers  Farm,  FUigbonnie ;  CoL 

Swedes  ot  aitt  yabutt  (sii speeimeBs).— Fintpriie,£2, 
and  extra  £2  2s.,  Wm.  B.  Boxall,  Strathfieldsaye,  Winehfield 
n)anger*s  Champion) »  Snd,  £1,  R.  ShirlqTi  Banoott,  Mnaakiw, 
Chordi  Stietton,  Salop  (Dmmmond's  laiprored).  Com- 
mended :  T.  Hinks,  Hallbrd,  Shipston-on-Btonr,  Woroeiter- 
shire  (Fnrple  Bark). 

Common  Tukn ips,  white  flesh  (six  speeifflens).— First  priie, 
£2,  Hy .  Woods,  Clipston-park  Esrm,  Mansfield  (Green  Barrel) ; 
2nd,  Hy.  Woods  (Green  Barrel). 

Common  Turnifs,  tcUow  flesh  (six  speeifflens).  —  Fint 
prize,  £2,  James  Stepnen,  Conglaas,  Invemrie,  Aberdeen 
(Green-top  Aberdeen  yeUow)  ;  And,  £1,  Wm.  McCombie,  TiUy- 
xoor. 

Cabbots  or  ANT  YABUTT  (six  specimens).— First  prize, 
£2.  Hy.  Woods,  Altrincham ;  2nd,  ^1,  Wm.  Dickinson,  New 
Park  (white  Belgian).  Highly  commended:  Geo.  Fleming 
(I^nv red).  Commended:  Antony  Tnstain,  Great  Barford, 
near  I)eddington,  Oxon  (Long  red). 

Ox  cabbage  (three  specimens).— Knt  prize,  £2,  &.  Hall, 
Great  Barford  ;  Becond,  £1,  G.  Greatorez,  Stretton  (Robin- 
son's Champion  Dnunbead)' 

POTATOES. 

Ashleaf  kidneys  (twdre  specimens).— Firrt  prize,  15s., 
F.  Lythall ;  second,  10s.,  C.  J.  Perrr,  The  Cedars,  Castle 
Bromwich.    Highly  commended :  A.  Tostain,  Great  Barford. 

Bivez^s  Boyu  ashleaf  kidneys  (twelve  specimens). — 
First  prize,  16s.,  H.  Woods ;  second,  lOs.,  J.  Chcqrce,  Finwall 
Grange,  itherstone.    Commended:  F. Lythall. 

Gloncestenhire  kidneys  (twelve  specimens}.— First  prize, 
15s.,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe ;  second,  10s.,  T.  Bunett»  Walford,  Heie- 
lordahire.    Commended:  J.  Cboyoe,  C.  J.  Perry. 


Daintraea'  fint  etriy  (Mtm  aMei««a).^Fiisfc  prio^ 
Iftsn  C,  J.  Peny ;  sooond,  lOs.,  J.  Obovoe. 

King  of  potatoes  (twelve  apeeimensK— Firrt  prise,  Ik., 
0.  J.  Prery;  aeeond,iOk,  G.A.May,  Slford  PkA.  Highly 
commendBd:  J.  Chogfoe,  J.  K.  rarler,  Aykabuy.  Om- 
mended :  J.  QioTce. 

Wheeler'a  mifkv  white  (twelve  specimens).— First  prin, 
15s.,  J.  C.  Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloncester ;  seoond,  lOL  £. 
Freer,  The  Grange,  Ward  Bnd,  Birmingham.  CommeDdsd: 
John  ChOTce. 

Flakes  (twelve  speeiBeBa).— First  nriie,  ISs.,  Z.  W.  Stilgoe; 
neond,  ICk,  C.  J.  Peny.  Oommffluud :  John  Lynn,  Chanh 
Fkirm.  Shoxton,  Orantliam ;  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Dalmahoys  (twelve  specimens). —  First  prize,  16s.,  Ht. 
Woods;  second,  10s..  John  Ch<7ce.  HigUv  eommsaded: 
Anthony  Tnatain ;  John  Choyce.    Commended :  Hy.  Woodk 

Bed  regents  (twelve  specimens). — ^First  prize,  168.,  Anthooy 
Tnstain ;  second.  10s.,  Mr.  Snmner,  High-street,  Binniaghsn. 
Highly  commended :  C.  J.  Peny.  Commended :  John  Cboyoei 
John  l^n. 

Pnterson's  Victoria  (twelve  specimens).— Fint  prise,  15t^ 
Geo.  Manries,  Great  Oivendale,  Bipon,  Yorkshire;  neosd, 
10s.,  W.  Birch,  Barnacle,  Coventiy.  Commended:  Sunad 
Robinson,  Shaw  House,  Melbonme,  Derbyshire;  RomII 
SwanwiclL^Royal  Anicultural  College  Farm,  (Srenoester. 

Skeny  bines  (twelve  specimens).— First  prize,  15s.,  Anthony 
Tnstain :  second,  lOs.,  John  Choyce.  Highly  ooouBended: 
Heniy  Woods. 

Any  ether  named  varie^.— Fuit  prizes  16s.  eseh.  Job 
Choyce  (Bed  Flnke) ;  Charles  Fslton,  Bimingham  Nsneiy 
(President  Lincohn).  Second  prizes  lOs.  eadi,  W.  Blrdi, 
Barnacle,  Coventry  (Climaz) ;  Sir  T.  Smythe  (bapitaut 
Kidng).  ^hly  commended :  Hy.  Wooda  (I)nnbar  Bauiito) ; 
Sir  Wm.  ^athcote,  Hualey  Purk,  Winohester  (Seotek 
Regents) ;  John  Choyce  (Naneaton  Seedling)  ;  Wm.  Birch, 
Barnacle,  Coventef  (Early  Rose)  ;  Sir  F.  Smythe  (Ajaenean 
Bed  Seedling) ;  Chas.  Fdton  (firdinxton  Ifonsoch}.  Con- 
mended :  AnUiony  Tostain  (Ne^os  Ulba) ;  Joeroh  OtettoRx, 
Stretton  (Red  Kidney) ;  Thoe.  Bamett,  Walford.  Herefoidshin 
(Forty-fold) ;  C.  J.  PenWSdgeoote  Seedling) ;  C.  J.  Pttry 
OM  Emperors);  Zaeh.  W.  SBlgoe  (British  Qpeen);1lM». 
Bamett  (Patenon*s  Qzon). 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Carmarthenahiie  Farmers'  Qnb,  Mr. 
J.  Lewis  Philipps,  Bolahanl,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  P.  P.  Dayiis,  of  Trocd/biro,  said:  The  district 
repreeented  by  the  members  of  this  dnb,  geolog[ically  sneak- 
ing, rests  on  the  Upper  Silurian,  Lower  Silorian,  old  red 
sandstone,  limestone,  ooal-measnre,  and  miUstone  grit,  bat 
the  principal  extent  is  on  the  Upper  Siluian;  and,  how- 
ever mneh  the  strata  or  the  physical  oontoor  of  the 
conntry  msy  differ,  there  is  one  thing  that  aifecta  ns  dmi- 
lariy — viz.,  the  climate— which  might  be  termed  hnmid,  be- 
caoae  oar  vallejs  open  to  the  S.W.  to  receive  the  Atlantic 
moistnre,  and  oar  hills  intercept  it,  and  which  collects  in  rain 
and  descends  in  torrents,  more  especial]^  on  the  eutem  de- 
clivity. The  cUmate  to  some  measare  might  be  improved,  for 
draining  has  risen  the  temperatore  of  some  soils  in  tnis  Strict 
nearly  16  degs.  So,  whoever  intends  to  develop  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  land,  most  drain  thoronghly,  cultivate  deeply, 
and  retnm  to  the  land  the  inorganic  portion  of  his  crops. 
And  as  plants  obtain  from  the  constitaents  of  air  and  water 
onljT  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  nitrogen^  the  rest  of 
their  components— namely,  all  the  mineral  substances  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  nitn^en — ^mnst  be  sapplied  by  the  soil 
they  grow  in }  and,  as  the  life  and  development  of  an  organic 
being  cannot  be  re^jarded  as  depending  on  chance,  for  the  same 
kind  of  plants  reqaire  similar  rood  in  nearly  the  same  quan- 
tities, it  is  evident  therefore  that,  by  continued  cropping  of  the 
same  soil  by  the  same  tribe  of  plants,  without  returning  their 
mineral  food  to  the  land,  the  most  fertile  soil  must  ultLmately 
become  exhausted  of  ue  aliment  necesaaiy  tor  that  crop. 
Althon^  the  soil  is  no  longer  capable  of  producing  remune* 


rative  crops  of  one  kind,  yet  it  audit  prodofia  esoeUaitaop| 
of  other  kinds  of  planis  having  diilerent  demands  on  the  Ml 
and  diffemt  habits  of  nowths  for  instanc^  the  dowiiiB- 
troduced  into  the  rotation  because  it  is  a  plant  capable  of  md- 
ing  out  roots  to  a  great  depth  and  distance  in  the  soil  io  seven 
of  the  materials  of  its  structure,  consequently  it  is  him 
useful  for  collecting  together  the  small  quantities  of  vslssble 
materials  scattered  throughout  a  large  bulk  of  soiL  The  tir- 
£Me  is  thus  enriched  and  becomes  better  adapted  for  thejrowth 
of  those  classes  of  plants  which,  horn  the  rigidity  of  thor 
development,  and  for  other  reasons,  are  unfitted  for  sesrcmng 
extensively  for  their  own  food.  Advantage  ought  to  bBJ«'«^ 
in  practice  of  the  above  &ets  by  cultivating  plaats  of  aamai 
habiU  and  requirements  altematelv ;  but  no  system  of  rots- 
tion,  however  complete  or  carefully  carried  out,  can  maiDtaa 
the  fertility  of  the  land  unlees  the  mineral  substances  wbicb 
have  been  abstracted  from  it  in  the  crops  carried  away  m  r- 
storad.  The  following  calcnlationa  show  that  the  most  pren- 
lent  system  of  farming  is  one  of  exhaustion ;  for  iaitaBoe,s 
farmer  who  cultivates  his  land  in  the  ordinary  way,  sad  re- 
turns to  the  soU  all  the  straw,  hay,  and  green  crops  in  the 
shape  of  manure,  must  be  told  that,  althongh  appareatlvbe 
keepe  up  the  fBrtOity  of  his  soil,  such  is  not  the  ease.  I« 
not  mean  that  farmyard  manure,  as  for  aa  it  goes,  does  sot 
restore  fertility  in  a  perfect  manner  to  the  landed  so  easbie 
it  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  crop.  Foit  every  tv^ 
year-old  cattle  of  his  own  rearing  such  a  farmer  sells,  he  iom 
his  land  of  no  less  than  ISO  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  liA^  to  ujj 
nothing  of  the  valuable  constitueats  of  the  Besh,  blood,  k^ 
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iikgfpiuiit.  1\o  nakt  up  tiiif  JpM^y  loM  iA  phomhatn  it  is 
Tuttmuj  to  nhun  to  the  land  no  leis  that  6  ewt.  of  guano,  or 
•ame  otlier  tuiiiirj  manora  that  woold  snivply  tho  defidener. 
Agiin,  let  m  etleiilate  to  what  eitent  the  dauy  prodnoe  root 
tile  nil  For  ererj  ewt  of  cheeso  boM  the  farmw  aHenatei 
6lbi.  of  bone  material,  abont  Tilbi.  of  nitrogen,  and  about 
half  apoond  of  mlphnr.  The  kit  per  aere  bjr  selling  wheat 
(ne  Liebig^s  Modem  j^xricoltnre,  page  218)  u  381bi.  of  aih 
nestitwnti,  of  wMefa  18  S^tht  Ibi.  it  phoephorie  acldt,  and 
8  i^tiia  Ibt.  ii  potiah.  Now  these  losses  cannot  be  tnpplied 
bj  gsano  or  laperphoephate  abne,  for  the  proportion  of  pobwh 
ifiUwn  it  too  tmall,  hat  by  mixing  those  mannres  with  wood 
lihei  the  deftciencj  woild  be  tnpplied.  Let  nt  then  tnm  these 
kwa  and  ealenlate  what  would  be  the  total  yeariy  loss  of  in- 
&peoaahle  meunies  on  a  farm  capable  of  pirodndng  for  dit- 
pml  five  tost  of  wheat-^grain  prodnoe.  The  prodnoe  of 
teaiaiJchoovs,  ten  two-jear-old  cattle  weighing  abont  130 
Ik  ]Kr  quarter ;  therefore,  aoeording  to  the  mott  modem  data, 
irappl7of60ewt  of  pnre  Peraviaa  guano  would  be  neeet- 
BTj  to  keep  up  the  fertiltlj  of  tnch  a  farm,  proTided  of  oouiee 
tint  an  the  manurt  retnlting  from  all  the  hky,  straw,  turnips, 
le^  prodooed  be  wholly  returned  to  the  toil.  We  tay  wholly 
Ktaraed,  beeaote  on  moet  fiurmt  in  the  dittriot  large  quantitiet 
of  the  &rm7ird  manure  are  watted ;  in  ftct,  the  ettenoe  of  the 
BiDflTe  heap  it  often  teen  ronning  away  in  tiiat  tmall  con- 
tiBBMs  Uaek  stream  into  an  adjoining  brook  or  into  other 
piuei,  and  kwl  to  the  (arm.  Hating  laid  down  m^  prineiplet 
of  farming,  I  will  now  proceed  to  ditoutt  the  practieu  details, 
and,  as  an  illastratioD,  I  will  take  a  farm  of  100  aeret,  of  ordi- 
nrj  Qoatity,  divided  into  20  fieldt  of  five  acret  each,  with  a 
nitable  and  eommodioos  homettead  centrally  titoated.  The 
stoek  on  this  farm  should  eontitt  of  two  draught  hortee  and  a 
Itteknej,  with  oocaeionally  another  pair  of  ttout  hornet,  in 
Older  tn  be  able  to  tubaoil  one  field  every  year.  One  bull  and 
tea  ootpt  of  the  bhusk  or  any  other  approved  pure  breed,  ten 
jwlieg  eattle,  and  ten  ealvet,  26  ewet  and  a  ram  of  the  Shrop- 
ikue,  Cheviol,  or  Cottwold,  or  whichever  breed  might  be 
dnned  matt  tdtable ;  a  hreeding  tow  of  the  tmall  breed,  and 
a  quantity  of  poultry.  Half  of  the  fhrm  thouU  be  permanent 
PMtnre  and  meadow,  and  the  other  half  or  tan  of  the  driett 
nkb  nught  be  advantageontly  managed  under  a  ten  year^ 
retadonu follows:  lat,  onto;  2nd,  Tetehea,  peat,  potatoea, 
Banfold,  and  earrato ;  3rd,  wheat ;  4th,  tumipa ;  6th,  onto  or 
ihipfji;  6tb,bariey;  7th,aeedt;  8th,grata;  9th, grata;  10th, 
fnn*  I  baey  that  aome  may  object  to  barley  after  oi^;  to 
them  I  voeU  tay  forhear  till  I  hare  aplained  myaelf,  for  I 
think  they  will  agree  with  me  that  a  finer  aample  of  barley 
ad  better  teedt  would  he  the  result  of  this  plan  than  ft 
"ricy  with  aeeds  had  immediately  followed  turnips.  The  ma- 
ugenient  of  the  different  eraps  would  be  thus.  vis. :  Ist  Oato 
Med  with  two  tone  of  lime  per  aere,  mixed  with  aoil,  and 
^licd  previoot  to  plougUng,  and  the  plonirhing  thonld  he 
vol  doM  by  a  man  and  a  pait  of  hortet,  foUowM  hy  Airrow 
RRwr,  whieh  leavet  the  land  in  ridgeleto  ready  to  receive  the 
J^  2nd.  Yetchet,  peaa,  potatoea,  mangolds,  carrots,  fte., 
hetrfly  dreated  with  dung,  receiving  at  least  two  ploughinga 
and  the  neeeetary  cnUiva^on.  8rd.  Wheat,  or  **  npiy t**^!!  the 
oajiwiU  not  carry  wheat.  4th.  Swedes  and  tumipa  drilled  in 
^5  cei  of  LawM^  manure.  Half  of  the  turnips  and  swedes 
uooU  be  eoosumed  at  the  homestead,  the  other  half  should  be 
eata>]i>ag  with  their  daily  feed  of  eakeud  eom,  with  an  allow. 
tttt  of  hay,  grown  iambi  and  drafted  theep  haTing  a  pound 
jvtnutoafleldof  gratsadjoinittg.  Li  order  to  manuro  the 
Hsd  evealy,  two  alternate  rows  of  swedes  and  turnips  should 
K  the  half  left  for  oonanmption  in  the  fidd.  6th,  Oats,  or  a 
^teraof  oato  and  barley,  called  **  shipryi^  6th.  Barl^  with 
"N8, 2  toot  per  acre  of  lime  having  been  ploughed  in  on  the 
^  <v  *  thiprv^  ttuhhle  the  previona  autumn,  and  the  good 
encliof  thit  dreating  in  the  barley  ,8eedt,  and  the  auhaequent 
fnti  mpa  win  he  Tory  satialaetofy.  7ih.  Seedatoheeaten 
j*  9"%  hv  the  ewea  with  twine ;  aftier  weaning  time  hy  the 
ma  tin  they  an  removed  to  the  clover  ttubUei,  prepamtory 
»  hoBg  pat  on  the  tumipa.  8th.  Graat  to  be  gnMd  hy 
■«P.  9th.  Ditto.  10th.  Ditto.  The  neat  eontideration 
vul  be  the  naaageneBt  of  the  remaining  ten  fieldt  whieh  an 
a^maacBtgiata.  Yourof  theneareat  fieldato  the  home- 
"**d  will  be  reqaired  for  the  anmmer  grasing  of  tike  milch 
'^  «ad  the  kttemath  of  two  hay  fieUa.  Twoofthemoat 
^*uBk  of  the  pennaaaatmitBnfielda  will  keep  the  10  year- 
npi  with  the  halp  of  the  bttmath  of  tho  oOier  two  hi7  ftrida. 


Two,  out  of  the  ten  fields  in  permanent  wnM,  ahould  be  an- 
nually dreeeed  with  either  a  mixture  of  lime  and  earth,  or 
dung  compott,  and  four  of  them  alternately  mowed  and 
grazed.  A  good  deal  of  the  eompott  might  bie  made  in  the 
thelter  thedtthat  ought  to  be  in  every  grazing  run,  otherwise 
the  cattle  will  ran  off  their  fleeh  before  gadfliet,  and  watte 
their  droppbn  by  polluting  the  water  in  their  fields.  The 
hortee  are  to  be  in  tne  houte,  fed  with  a  mixture  of  tplit  oato, 
cut  ttraw  and  ha^,  with  a  little  carroto,  or  gone,  or  Tetchet  in 
addition,  according  to  the  teaton,  till  harvett,  when  they 
might  be  turned  out  to  cool  their  feet,  and  dean  after  the 
oowt  and  yearlingt,  which  are  by  thit  time  commencing  the 
eddithet :  betidea,  all  great  landt  thould  be  eaten  quite  clean 
once  in  the  year,  and  the  weeda  eradicated.  The  calvea  thould 
be  in  an  open  thed  with  a  yard,  eating  Tetehea,  hay,  and  a 
pound  a  day  of  cake,  till  they  an  about  a  twelvemonth  old 
when  they  ought  to  be  aoenatomed  to  the  beet  grasing  knd  on 
the  farm,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  they  are  tent  to  the 
lattermath,  from  thence  to  the  feeding  bvret  to  be  there  fur- 
nished with  a  progrettive  allowance  of  tumipt,  meal,  hay, 
ttrew,  and  tome  cake,  till  they  are  ripe  for  the  butchert.  if 
thete  cattle  had  the  benefit  of  tucking  their  dams  dry,  at  they 
most  probably  will  do  when  the  farmer  it  a  bachelor,  or,  when 
the  farmer  withet  hit  wife  not  to  be  troubled  with  a  dairy, 
they  ontrht  to  pay  a  pound  per  month,  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  are  weaned  young,  and  their  damt  milked  for 
dairy,  there  mutt  be  a  redaction  of  one-fourth.  The  tow 
thould  farrow  in  September  and  Marrh  and  the  produce  after 
beinff  weaned  kept  in  the  manure  yard  whieh  ought  to  be  co- 
▼ered,  and  their  food  to  eontitt  of  yegeteble  refute,  tkim-milk 
and  wath-thickened  with  from  81be.  to  61bt.  of  meal  per  day, 
or  even  more,  according  to  tise.  The  whole,  except  what 
would  be  required  tar  the  honae,  hat  to  be  told  off  at  porkert. 
The  poultry  having  comfortable  quartert  will  pay  for  all  the 
care  bettowed  on  them.  The  ^nd  leeton  to  be  remembered 
in  breeding  and  feeding  all  animalt,  it  ttcady  and  continued 
progrettion  from  birth  to  the  thamblet.    At  to  the  motive 

Sower  of  the  farm,  the  prindple  it  Tcry  nmple,  that  it,  never 
0  anything  with  manual  laoour  if  it  can  be  done  by  horte, 
and  never  m  that  power  if  it  can  be  done  hy  water  or  tteam 
power.  All  the  com,  except  when  the  price  it  high  for  wheat, 
thouU  be  contumed  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  about  6  tons 
of  pun  linteed  cake.  Betidet,  80  ewt.  of  auxiliary  manun  and 
about  20  tone  of  lime  ahoul  d  annually  be  uted  to  keep  up  the 
mineral  lote  ahove  allnded  to.  All  the  trantactiont  on  the 
ferm  thonld  be  earefiilly  noted  down,  and  a  balanoe-theet 
made  at  the  end  of  the  agricultural  year.  In  condotion  I  be| 
to  thank  you  for  your  patience,  axid  attun  you  that  thit  it 
not  an  imaginary  plan  of  fanning,  and  I  fed  eonfident  that 
if  it  became  geneial  the  aspect  of  the  dittrict  would  preeent 
aa  heautiAil  and  productive  an  ap^ranee  aa  the  most  tan|niiiie 
member  of  thit  Club  would  with  to  behold;  and  it  it 
the  earnest  with  of  the  introducer  that  thit  paper  may  con 
tribute  ito  quote  to  general  amdiontion  of  thia  peaeefnl 
country. 

Mr.  Liwis  (Llwynfedwen)  aaid  he  oonld  not  follow  Mr. 
DuTiea'  ohtervationt  minutely  and  point  out  all  pointo  when 
he  ditagreed,  hecaute  he  had  not  taken  any  notea,  hut  he  miaht 
state  that  he  beliered  then  diould  be  three  S3[stems  for  this 
oountry— one  for  tiie  hirii  land,  one  for  the  middle  land,  and 
one  for  the  low  land.  Of  course  that  was  his  opinion.  It 
was  well  Imown  that  they  had  diflisnnt  eounea  of  huabandry, 
and  what  would  do  for  cuur  >oil  would  not  answer  for  shallow 
land,  or  a  gnvdly  soil.  Me  was  not  in  a  position  to  state  his 
opinion  aa  to  the  correct  system  to  he  adopted,  and  he  agreed 
with  part  of  Mr.  Davies*  remarks  as  to  the  cropping  of  a  100 
aen  arm,  though  not  as  to  the  course  of  cropping  propoeed  by 
that  gentleman.  He  would  not  tdl  them  what  course  he 
himseu  would  adopt,  hut  he  would  not  adTOcate  Mr.  Daviea* 

Zstem.  One  part  of  the  paper  he  thoroughly  amed  with. 
I  Mr.  Davies  nad  said,  to  he  a  aucceeafnl  former  then  ought 
to  he  good  huildinga,  and  he  waa  glad  to  aay  that  one  noble 
lord,  a  lar^  owner  of  property  in  tne  eounty,  had  introduced 
good  huildinga  on  to  his  fitfms — ^bnt  he  iras  tony  to  ai^  that 
other  landownen  had  not  followed  ao  good  an  example,  for  be 
waa  certain  that  no  person  eould  fann  wdl  nnleaa  he  had  a 
proper  homestead.  While  on  thia  point  he  would  mention 
that  aome  time  aince  a  prise  waa  offend  for  the  hett  plan  of  a 
homestead ;  then  wen  teven  or  dght  eompetitort,  and  he 
had  tho  prixe  plan  with  him.    The  tacoaatfol  oompetitor,  Mr. 
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Boi  A  prafiBMioBal 


bat  «he 


Davicty  of  Pmpnmt, 
pfatt  WM  a  very  good  ooa. 

^Cr.  UuGHM  (CttteUdda)  nid  Mr.  Levii  had 
tluowB  oat  a  hioi  of  a  differaat  tjitoi  to  that  samatad 
bj  Mr.  Daviet,  and  which  he  (the  tpatkar)  thooght  a  tnd  one ; 
Idt  then  vaa  one  objeetkm  to  its  beiog  carried  o«t — a  teoaat 
fhrmer  eoold  aot  aDdertaka  a  tea  jeanT  eoacM  of  cfoppiag 
aalcM  he  had  a  14  yean'  lease. 

A  Voice :  Or  a  leaie  for  21  jean. 

Mr.  HvGHU  nid  that  wooid  be  better  siilL  At  preeent 
farmen  were  ? rty  Uable  to  be  tamed  oat  of  their  (anti,  e»- 
peeiallj  for  ooe  reaaoa  which  th^  all  kaew  aad  thej  «oat 
have  leaiee  before  they  could  vratore  on  a  tea  yean*  syateai  of 
croppiog.  Mr.  Daria^  theory  of  farm  maaagement  wu  a  per* 
Mly  loaad  one,  tboogfa  he  went  farther  thea  Mr.  Daviee  ia 
one  matter.  In  hia  paper  he  said  that  calves  should  be 
kept  ia  nntil  thc^  were  a  year  old,  bat  he  thooght  farmen 
shoald  keep  them  m  ontil  they  were  ready  for  the  batdier. 

Mr.  ELiJUiis  (Llaadilo-Abereowin)  said  he  parHied  the 
ftve-eoarse  wjftlbtm  of  eroppiag,  aad  be  frnded  it  anawered 
better  with  mm  than  any  other.  Ue  began  with  wheat,  want 
on  to  bariey,  then  to  tomips,  then  to  scms,  and  then  retomed 
to  wheat  again,  and  he  had  soeeemfoUy  worked  this  system  for 
lOjrean. 

Mr.  JovM  (Dirwydd)  shoald  say  that  the  best  mode  of 
farming  was  to  fsrm  to  some  profit;  thoagh  agricnbara did 
not  lead  to  great  fortane.  He  Imd  been  fanning  for  46  yenn 
without  making  a  fortane,  bat  he  knew  perMms  who  had  en- 
tered into  bttsioem  at  abont  the  same  time  as  he  started  fimn- 
ing,  and  they  had  retired  frith  Tery  ample  fortanes ;  while  the 
lannen  who  had  made  fortanes  were  tary  few  and  for  between, 
and  he  w  js  not  one  of  them. 

The  CHAiSMiii :  How  did  yon  portion  toot  childien  P 

Mr.  Jonxs :  Well,  not  oat  of  the  profits  of  forming.  In 
oontinontion  he  said,  that  when  a  pmm  took  a  form,  tlw  first 
thing  he  onght  to  do  was  to  drain  nis  wet  land  if  he  had  any, 
and  then  he  onght  to  arrange  which  of  his  fields  were  to  be 
postnres  and  which  onble  lands.  He  never  heard  of  the  ten- 
oonrM  system  before ;  but  he  had  tried  the  fonr-coarae  syatem 
on  light  land,  and  it  did  not  answer,  and  ever  sinoe  he  had 
followed  the  six-coarse  system  for  twenty-six  yean.  He  oom- 
menoed  with  the  principal  item — turnips  and  he  might  here 
say  that  he  would  not  neommend  anybody  to  grow  tarnipa  if 
the  land  was  not  dean.  For  liis  part  he  would  rather  loee  the 
rent  and  taxes  of  a  field  for  a  year,  and  let  it  lie  fallow,  than 
sow  turnips  in  a  dir^  field.  But  to  oontinue.  In  the  second 
year  he  sowed  barley  with  bone  manure^  and  in  the  thiid  seeds. 
In  the  fourth  year  he  bud  down  grass,  in  the  fifth  wheat,  and 
the  sixth  oats.  When  the  crop  was  ^thered,  he  thenran  the 
plough  through  the  land,  and  then  it  waa  rndy  to  begin  the 
oouTM  again.  He  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Davies,that  a  former 
oug|fat  to  foed  his  calrea  well,  and  keep  them  in  creating  flesh 
nntil  they  came  to  the  butcher.  Aey  should  be  especially 
well  attended  to  in  the  first  year.  He  had  now  told  them 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  thought  if  they  did  likewiae  they 
would  oet  on,  thonsh  he  had  not  made  much  profit. 

Mr.  MoBOiJr  (Uwyn)  said  there  were  some  things  in  the 
paper  which  he  did  not  agree  with,  and  be  did  not  see  how  a 
man  could  work  fifty  acres  of  Umd  with  only  two  horMs;  be- 
cause in  an  ordinary  form,  when  sending  manure  to  the  fields, 
n  former  would  never  like  to  have  lem  than  two  carts  going, 
and  to  each  cart  there  would  be  two  hones ;  indeed  some- 
times three. 

Mr.DAYiiS:  I  said  five. 

Mr.  Liwu  said  he  nnderstood  that  Mr.  Davies  spoke  of 
five  boTMs* 

Mr.  MOROAH :  I  thought  he  said  two  constantly,  and  occa- 
sionally two  more. 

Mr.  Datiss  said  that  he  advocated  the  keeping  of  two 
draught  hones  and  a  backup,  and  occasionally  anoSier  pair 
of  cart  hones. 

Mr.MomoAn:  Then  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
are  five  horma  on  the  form,  two  of  which  are  always  at  work. 
I  am  satisfied  on  that  noint.  With  regard  to  the  ten  cows, 
ten  calves,  and  ten  veartings,  he  thooght  Mr.  Davies  had  not 
over-shot  the  mark;  an  oidinaiy  farm  would  support  that 
number ;  but  as  regarded  the  sow  which  was  to  breed  twice 
in  the  ^ear,  he  must  say  that  the  fsnner  would  be  vuy  neg- 
lectAil  if  she  did  not  breed  oflener  than  that.  AnoUier  fonlt 
he  had  to  find  was,  that  in  spealdttg  of  his  farm,  Mr.  Davies 
appeared  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  land  was  ready  for 


tillafe.  Th^  had  not  beard  anythm^  abont  draiaiac,  tbi 
cost  of  draining,  the  best  BBode  of  draining,  or  whether  dnia- 
ing  was  profitsAk.  As  to  the  ten-course  system,  he  hid  sot 
heard  of  It  before.  Mr.  Jones  went  for  the  six-course,  and  he 
(Mr.  Morgan)  was  Isnghed  at  when  he  rvad  a  paper  oa  the 
fonr-conrae  system,  even  more  than  Mr.  Davies  hsa  been ;  bat 
his  idea  was,  that  if  thi^  observed  a  happy  medium  th^  would 
be  near  the  mark. 

Mr.  Buckley  (Penyfoi)  said  in  this  district  they  htdchidj 
the  Silorian,  then  the  old  red  saodstone,  and  mountain  lim^ 
stone,  aad  then  caase,  to  the  sooth  or  soath-eart  of  which 
they  might  sav  UaneUy  was  the  capital,  the  mineral  diitrid. 
Now  he  woold  saggest  that  thoe  different  soils  required  dif- 
fiemt  coarses  of  treatsMnt,  and  he  thooght  that  the  syiten 
Mr.  Daviea  had  propoanded  was  rather  too  infiezible,ud 
that  thoiigfa  it  might,  aad  no  doubt  did,  salt  one  of  these  will, 
it  would  not  suit  all;  it  was  rslher  too  rigid.  More  thu 
half  of  this  coanty  was  on  the  Silurian  strata,  and  the  wil 
contained  a  good  deal  of  lime,  so  that  it  would  not  leqvin 
all  the  lime  aa  manure  that  the  lecturer  spoke  of.  The  lime* 
stone  part  would  only  require  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  soil 
under  peculiar  ctreumstances.  llien  in  the  coal  diatriet  there 
waa  scarcely  a  trace  of  Ume,  and  there  the  knd  would  take 
a^y  quanti^  with  advantage.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to 
argue  in  fovoar  of  an  atternate  sjstem  of  greeo  cropi  and 
eon,  and  said  he  thooght  all  splbuBM  of  abont  the  eame  nhie 
as  long  as  they  were  aUernate.  He  notieed  that  Mr.  Dafia's 
system  waa  an  alternate  on^  except  where  barlsf  cane  after 
oata.  Now  he  did  not  bdieve  in  a  com  crop  for  two  yetn 
running,  as  he  waa  afraid  of  deterionting  his  land;  he  vai 
always  anxious  to  keep  it  at  cropping  point.  Aihadbcea 
vary  jadidoaaly  wmaiked,  there  vrss  an  infiamce  which  bore 
apon  the  soils  in  this  west  coast»  and  that  was  the  moiit,  vet, 
and  at  the  same  time  axeeedingly  mild  dimate,  a  climate  that 
would  only  very  eieeptionally  indeed  give  us  ai^jthing  like  a 
good  crop  of  com,  or  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  late  har- 
vest. Last  sununer  waa  one  of  those  exceptional  years  aid 
he  supposed  we  had  the  best  com  harvest  ever  known.  Ia 
Eoffbusd  that  had  not  been  so,  and  the  harvest  on  light  laod 
in  ue  Eastern  and  Midland  counties  had  been  light  and  pov. 
Bat  this  same  mild,  moist  dimate,  which  genenlly  gave  u 
such  poor  crops  of  com  gave  a  most  invaluablei  most  esedleat 
crop  of  roota  aad  green  crops.  Then  these  drcnmatuon  oi 
soil  and  dimate,  what  did  they  direct  ua  toP  Hii  uever 
was  that  thev  should  only  grow  roots  and  green  crops.  !» 
dimate  shoald  also  lead  them  to  improve  tneir  psstom  ud 
meadows ;  they  shoald  drain  them,  and  if  th«y  did  lo  they 
would  have  their  excellent  Uack  cattle  in  far  better  oonditko, 
and  a  far  greater  number  woold  be  sold  at  the  ^ring  and  am- 
mer  foin  than  was  the  case  at  present. 

Mr.  HuoHis  (CasteUdn):  Thqr  would  be  of  better 
quality. 

Mr.  BucKUT  agreed  with  Mr.  Hu^ea  and  said  they  woeid 
not  then  see^  as  they  did  now  sometimes,  a  former  ataadior 
with  a  few  miserabLe  steers  which  he  often  had  to  take  bin 
unsold,  but  he  would  be  able  to  ask  whatever  price  he  Eed 
almost,  and  the  drovers  would  buy  them.  That  wu  theeou* 
th^  had  to  pursue,  fbr  thdr  moist  climate  would  sllow  then  to 
grase  their  cattle  nntil  Christmaa,  and  th^^  woold  have  to  a- 
pend  more  capital,  but  who  thought  of  going  into  tnde  vito 
insufficient  capital  if  he  wished  to  get  on  P 

Mr.  MosBLiT  eaid  with  a  deal  of  what  Mr.  Dam  ud 
put  forth  he  agreed,  but  with  eome  portions  of  the  VV^ 
must  find  fonlt  as  other  speakers  had  done.  He  heliered  W 
although  the  rolee  laid  down  might  be  very  good  ooei  w 
certain  climates  aad  certain  distrids,  yet  in  tms  eonnt/y,  tM 
climate  of  which  varied  so  much,  one  system  would  aot  ippj 
to  aU  the  districta.  As  Mr.  Buckley  had  ssid  they  wanted 
more  money  amoiw  them,  and  a  good  svstemof  drainige,* 
judidous  system  of  manuring,  and  a  gooa  system  of  erop^ 
afterwards.  He  wonU  not  an^  longer  tre^m  <»  ^  ^ 
when  there  were  so  manv  practical  men  present  more  aue  uu 
he,  and  he  would  sit  down  thanking  them  for  the  ptteB< 
hearing  th^  had  given  him.  .,  ^l  « 

Mr.  FR088BE  (lygwvn)  adied  whether  it  waa  Dcanhk  uit 
they  could  exhaust  land  with  such  a  quantit^r  of  ume  >°"  *"' 
perphosphate  as  that  mentioned  by  Mir.  Davies  P 

The  Chathman  replied  in  tiie  negative. 

Mr.  BuczLBT  remarked  that  he  did  not  use  sajho^T'  *"' 
perphosphate;  but  ho  put  lOOlba.  of  di«dved  boom  per  •«• 

on  nis  land. 
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The  CHAiMUir  laid  he  obi«eted  to  the  ten-conne  tjt/tem, 
for  he  looked  at  it  as  nothing  ont  a  aeren-conne  sjttem  with 
three  bid  endings.  He  hoped  all  condemned  three  graaaing 
jeus  oat  of  ten.  If  thej  adopted  the  fonr-oonne  irstem, 
th«r  most  haTe  an  enormons  qoantity  of  mannre  and  i^rood 
baffl :  the  five-^onne  system  took  less  manure  and  less  capitaL 
bat  the  siz-eonise  system  he  thonght  the  best.  He  had  tried 
it  for  tveaty  Tears,  and  fonnd  it  answer.  |le  wonld  say  no- 
thing sboot  his  crops,  becanse  he  thought  all  had  had  good 
crops  this  season ;  ontVhat  had  been  a  good  year  in  Wales 
had  been  a  bad  one  elsewhere.  He  thoogbt  Mr.  Dariea  was 
vroag  tt  to  the  number  of  horses  necessary  to  work  a  farm  of 
the  sue  he  had  named.  A  liNrmer  ought  to  make  himself  in- 
dependent of  his  neighbour,  and  it  would  nerer  do  for  him  to 
nn  about  after  an  eatra  t<»m  of  horses,  and  what  was  more, 
a  DSB  could  not  always  command  horses  when  he  wanted 
them.  He  hoped  they  wonld  not  run  awav  with  geological 
lyiteffls  of  farming,  for  he  thonght  the  right  systm  was  to 
etaause  the  peculiar  eharaeter  of  eaeh  Held.  In  the  same 
lam  might  sometimes  be  found  clay,  gravel,  limestone,  and 
pot;  sad,  without  paTing  too  much  attention  to  geological 
nnoatioa,  fiurmers  should  fook  closely  to  the  texture  of  tiieir 
fields,  and  mannre  accordingly,  without  reference  to  the  strata 
in  the  aeiriibourfaood.  His  adfioe  to  them  was  to  take  care 
of  their  finds,  pay  attention  to  the  rotation  of  their  crops,  and 
the  itate  of  the  fiurm  would  tell  them  how  many  cattle  they 
eoold  keep.  In  condnsion  he  recommended  the  eultifution 
of  lye  instead  of  Tctches  as  being  much  more  profitable. 


Mr.  BucKLBT  thought  fiumers  would  find  rye  pay  as  well  as 
wheat  if  not  better. 

Mr.  Dayibs  thought  he  had  been  misundeistood  in  his 
remarks  about  lime.  What  he  said,  or  at  any  rale  meant  to 
sa^,  was  that  he  used  four  tons  per  acre  for  each  rotation, 
mixing  it  well  in  with  the  soil ;  but  he  would  add  that  two 
tons  used  properly  would  be  of  more  value  and  would  hare 
neater  effect  than  if  six  tons  were  not  used  properly.  Mr. 
Morgan  (Llwyn)  wanted  to  know  what  he  womd  do  with  his 
cows,  and  his  reply  was  sell  them  from  time  to  time,  taking 
care  to  keep  up  the  supply.  With  rMard  to  the  number  of 
horses  he  had  not  been  understood.  What  he  said  was  that  a 
farmer  should  keep  fi?e  horses  if  necessary,  but  if  the  ikrm 
was  not  a  hilly  one  three  would  be  sufficient.  He  did  not 
propose  that  farmers  should  borrow  their  neighbour's  horaes 
when  they  wanted  an  extra  team ;  but  he  thought  if  he  had 
a  field  to  subsoil  he  would  rather  purchase  a  pair  of  horses 
and  sell  them  again,  even  at  a  loss,  than  keep  a  team  that  waa 
idle  the  best  part  of  the  year.  He  was  surprised  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Morgan  said  they  had  ncTer  heard  of  a  ten  course 
system  of  cropping,  but  it  only  showed  they  had  not  read  if  r. 
Sewell  Bead's  report  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  as  to 
the  best  system  for  Wales,  wherein  he  said  that  the  most  per- 
manent and  best  for  this  piart  of  the  country  was  the  ten  course 
rotation. 

Mr.  BucKLBT :  Who  is  he  P 

Mr.  Davixs  said  Mr.  Bead  was  a  Norfolk  man,  but  he  had 
lived  in  Wales  a  very  long  time. 


THB  GBOWTH  OF  FLAX  IN  IRELAND. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  BaBineen  IVurmers*  Club, 

Mr.  Cliuxb  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity 
of  tax  vhieh  had  been  grown,  there  was  much  diffleulty 
ttperienoed  in  getting  it  scutched,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  fitrmers  could  not  dispose  of  the  crop.  He  tried 
throBghont  the  whole  oounty  to  get  flax  scutched,  but  it  eould 
Bot  be  done  until  al  this  side  of  the  1st  of  June,  which 
eotailed  great  loss  and  inoouTenienoe.  He  believed  that  this 
woold  Ind  to  the  fiarmers  ceasing  to  grow  flax  in  large 
qaantiU,  for  it  was  a  perishable  article,  and  unless  they  were 
^led  to  get  it  scutched  and  disposed  of  within  a  reasonable 
tiaie,  hov  could  they  pay  their  rent  and  the  many  charges  tiiat 
veie  upon  them  ?  In  all  the  mills  there  was  more  work  than 
oonld  be  done,  and  his  idea  was  that  in  eveiy  parish  a  sontchinff 
■01  ihonld  he  erected.  He  trusted  that  Lord  Bandon  would 
auke  aaeh  a  representation  on  the  point  as  would  secure  the 
neetioB  of  more  scutching  mills  in  the  oounty. 

Colonel  BiUTABD  said  that  there  had  always  been  a  great 
Ignrtainty  as  to  the  quantitv  of  flax  that  would  be  grown. 
^  never  could  depend  on  the  amount  of  flax  that  would  be 
mn,  hat  he  was  in  Hopes  that  the  good  prices  being  realised 
voald  lead  next  year  to  a  large  supply.  If  that  proved  the 
^  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  scutching  mills 
canted,  bat  the  great  want  of  them  at  present  had  been  truly 
««»tedhyMr.Cl»ke. 

Urd  BiRDoif  said  he  waa  glad  Mr.  Clarke  had  come 
nnaid  to  state  the  want  that  existed.  What  was  really 
**ated  was  that  some  intnrmediate  parties  should  come 
forward  and  scutch  their  flax  for  them.  If  they  did  so  the 
"'M  vere  prepared  to  grow  the  flax,  and  if  that  was  done 
ttd  the  liome  trade  supplud,  they  would  keep  £1,600,000  a 
Tear  in  the  country  which  atpreaent  went  abroad.  He  was 
I^PJ  ia  beins  able  to  congratalate  them  on  the  large  quantity 
Jijax  bnmAt  into  the  market  that  day.  He  understood 
that  were  about  140  cartloads  of  it,  representing  between 
7.000  and  8,000  stones,  which,  disposed  of  at  the  prices  of  the 
BL  voold  realise  about  £3  000.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
FUtt,  aad  that  the  flax  market  there  was  but  a  bennning,  he 
^^1^^  ffut  state  of  affairs  very  eneouraging.  Tney  should 
wo  bear  ia  mind  the  great  want  of  water  that  they  had  ex- 
leneaeed,  and  probably  the  next  jGair  would  ahow  a  still  larger 
quatityofflax.   As  ISar  as  he  had  been  able  to  learn  firom  the 


gentlemen  who  were  present  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
prospects  of  flax  growing  and  the  flax  trade  were  likely  to  be 
much  better  next  year  than  they  had  been  hitherto.    The 

Kesent  dreadful  war  had  in  a  denee  paralysed  the  trade,  and 
d  it  not  been  for  that,  he  believed  that  new  flax  would  be 
realising  Is.  per  stone  more  tlum  it  did.  They  hoped  that 
peace  might  be  made  before  long,  and  then  a  reaction  would 
take  place  in  the  great  demand  for  linen  by  Germany  and 
France.  Again,  their  not  being  able  to  grow  flax  themselves 
gave  every  encouragement  to  the  farmen  of  this  country  to 
cultivate  this  crop,  and  next  year  they  might  depend  on  a 
good  market  for  it.  There  were  one  or  two  matters  that  he 
wished  to  mention  to  the  meeting.  It  had  been  complained 
to  him  by  some  parties  in  the  north  that  a  practice  existing 
there  was  flnding  its  way  into  the  south^that  was,  that  buyen 
went  to  the  scutch  mills,  picked  up  the  best  of  the  flax,  and 
bought  it  no,  leaving  the  inferior  quality^  to  come  into  market 
like  that.  Now,  in  two  ways  that  was  iiqurious — flrst,  because 
the  fiirmer  did  not  get  as  good  a  price  as  he  otherwise  would 
for  his  whole  flax ;  and,  secondly,  that  unless  there  was  a  good 
supply  at  market,  they  eould  not  have  the  advanta^  of  the 
northern  buyen  coming  .down  and  spending  their  money 
amount  them.  These  were  evils  that  eonm  be  corrected 
only  by  the  farmers  themselves.  They  eould  get  their  flax 
scntched  wherever  they  pleased,  but  they  should  retain  the 
whole  of  it  for  maiketi  where  it  would  be  open  to  competition. 
Another  matter  he  was  anxious  to  oall  attention  to  was  the 
assistance  that  had  been  given  for  flax  instructon  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  agpcultural  dinner  at  Ballinasloe.  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  spoke  liighly  of  the  advantsges  that  had  been 
gained  through  the  advice  given  by  the  flax  instructors,  and 
one  thing  would  be  most  usirable,  that  if  the  grant,  as  he 
(Lord  BMidon)  hoped  it  might,  was  retained,  the  flax  instrue- 
tors  might  be  sent  to  their  sereral  districts  at  aa  earlv  a  period 
as  possible,  and  thus  be  able  to  gire  advice  to  the  nrmen  as 
to  what  portion  of  their  ground  was  best  suited  for  flax,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  erop  was  to  be  treated.  He  believed 
the  g^rant  would  be  applied  liar  better  if  it  was  given  through 
the  agency  of  the  flax  assodation  of  Belfast,  assiated  l^  any 
local  committees  they  might  name,  than  through  the  joint 
oo-operatton  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 
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VHB  FAHHBB'B  ICAOAZINJB. 


THE    FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE'. 


At  the  iirtt  meeting  of  this  mmiod  o(  the  Breoonthira 
Chamber  of  AgricolUire,  Colonel  Bridgwatar  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  FsE&is,  y.S.,  read  the  following  paper :  Thu  diwaie  ii 
of  great  importance,  for  ita  ravagea  are  oat  too  i^parent  in 
many  parti  of  the  country.  I  propoee  to  enlain  to  700  in 
some  meaaare  the  nature  of  the  diieaie,  to  tell  yon  the  ncna 
by  which  it  may  be  known,  and  in  oondniion  to  make  a  nw 
remarks  upon  ita  treatment  and  praTention ;  and  I  hope  what 
I  lav  will  proTe  aaffident  to  provoke  a  diecoaiion  intereeting 
to  all.  I  shall  read  eatraote  from,  and  foand  my  nmarke 
chiefly  npon,  an  eaaay  lately  written  by  Profemor  Brown. 
Foot-and-mouth  dieeaie  ii  now  generally  known  by  that  name, 
altliongh  Tariona  other  namee  are  employed  in  different  porta 
of  the  country,  sucb  as  ecsama,  episootica,  murrain,  Tedcular 
episootica,  and  distemper.    It  flrst  appeared  in  England  in 

1839,  and  since  that  time  it  has  noTer  been  thoroughly  eradi- 
cated, though  through  what  channel  it  was  oouTeyed  to  onr 
country  has  nerer  been  aatisfaofeoriiy  ascertained.  This  dis- 
ease was  said  to  be  in  Holland  at  that  time,  from  which  date 
no  foreign  cattle  were  permitted  to  land  in  this  country  until 
after  June,  184!2.  One  fact  only  in  reference  to  its  orign  is 
incontestable,  namely,  the  prior  existence  of  the  complaint  on 
the  continent,  but  whether  it  was  brought  by  indifidnals,  ani- 
mals, substances  which  had  been  in  contact  with  infected 
foreign  cattle,  or  in  obedience  to  that  unknown  law  which 
regulates  the  cause  of  many  epidemic  and  epiaootic  diseases, 
has  neyer  been  proTcd.  In  the  beginning  ol  the  year  1840 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  took  action  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  Veterinary  Committee  of 
that  day,  in  concert  with  the  late  Professor  Sewell,  drew  up 
and  forwarded  to  each  member  a  cirouhur,  dated  April  8th, 

1840,  girinff  a  short  account  of  the  symptoms  by  which  the 
disease  mignt  be  known,  and  offering  some  snggestions  for  its 
treatment  That  the  disease  referred  to  in  the  circular  was 
in  all  essential  particulars  the  foot-and-mouth  complaint,  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  description.  The  attack  doea 
not  always  commence  in  the  same  form,  but  ultimately  tenni- 
nates  in  a  disease  of  the  same  type  and  character.  In  some 
animals  it  commences  in  the  feet  between  the  dawi,  and  in 
others  it  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  mouth ;  In  others  a 
stiffness  in  the  lege  of  the  animals  is  flrst  pwoeiTed,  as  if 
treading  upon  thorns  and  briars ;  then  follows  a  discharge  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  a  champinc  of  the  lips.  The  blis- 
ters peel  off,  and  loss  of  apnetite  ana  general  debili^  ensue. 
The  treatment  reoommendea  by  Professor  Sewell  included 
attention  to  the  animal's  comfort,  laxatlTC  medicine,  followed 
by  tonics,  utringents,  lotion  for  the  month,  and  to  the  diseased 
feet  poultices,  and  afterwards  styptic  solution.  This  circular 
was  followed  by  another,  dated  1841,  requiring  information 
respectiiur  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  the  varioua  condi- 
tions under  which  it  appeared.  ^  The  results  of  the  inquiry 
were  published  in  the  Society's  jonrnnl  the  same  rear.  Dni^ 
ing  the  prog^ress  of  the  dii eaae  it  was  observed  that  animala 
of  various  kinds  which  were  exposed  to  the  infection  suffered 
from  its  effects ;  not  only  cattle,  but  also  sheep  and  pigs  were 
attacked,  and  in  many  instances  poultry  did  not  escape ;  sheep 
were  most  severely  attacked  in  the  feet,  and  lom  of  the  homy 
covering  of  one  or  mora  of  the  digits  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  After  a  market  at  Smithfleld  it  was  fluently 
necessary  to  sweep  away  the  hoof  which  had  sloughed  off  the 
feet  of  diseased  sheep  especially,  but  also  oooaaionally  of  pigs 
and  oxen,  while  thev  were  exposed  for  sale.  The  admission 
of  foreign  stock  in  1842  was  not  attended  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  attacks :  indeed  it  ia  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  malady  declined  from  this  time  to  1846,  when  it  again  be- 
came prevalent.  Its  progress  has  not  been  uniform  in  exten- 
sion nor  Tirulenoe.  Some  yean  huTO  been  rendered  remark- 
able by  its  unusual  violence,  and  at  others  by  ita  light  form. 
In  the  year  1862  it  assnmed  a  character  of  great  severity  in 
this  county,  and  some  few  animals  died  of  tiie  dinaae.  Since 
1862  there  have  been  only  a  few  light  caaea  in  thia  neighboBr- 


hood  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
cattle-plague,  when  the  rastrietions  upon  cattle  traffic  wen 
carried  into  effect,  that  foot-and-month  disease  and  pleoro- 
pmwmonia  deelined ;  and  when  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
caused  \if  the  cattie-pbgne  led  to  the  almost  total  su»- 
paga  of  fein  and  markets,  and  the  movement  of  catUe 
all  over  the  eountiy,  these  diseases  almoet  ceased  to  exist, 
or  at  least  assumed  proportions  whieh  prevented  them 
from  being  eapeeially  observed.  BeoentlT  the  malady  hu 
sprsad  with  remarkable  npidity  in  this  country.  The 
r#tfirMMruM,  of  October,  1870,  says  :  **  We  have  again 
to  report  an  increase  in  tin  spread  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease.  The  malady  prevails^in  46  counties  of  England  aad 
Wales  and  10  in  SooUand.  The  largest  number  of  infected 
plaeee  are  reported  from  Cheshirei  Cumberbuid,  Dorsetshire, 
Lancashire,  Somersetshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire ;  the 
total  number  of  eentns  of  infection  being  nearly  4^000.  In 
Ireland  also  the  disease  is  spreading,  more  especially  in  those 
distriets  when  opposition  is  offered  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
proTisions  of  the  law.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
some  of  the  English  counties  the  local  authority  is  about  to 
adopt  more  active  means  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
In  Uorsetehire  a  desire  has  been  expressed  that  steps  be  taken 
to  stop  the  fain  and  markets.  Compared  with  last  montti 
very  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  counties 
in  which  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  prevails ;  and  although 
the  centres  of  infection  have  decreased  in  some  of  them  a 

Seat  inereaae  haa  taken  place  in  othen.  This  ia  espedallj 
e  case  in  Somersetshire,  which  now  heads  the  list,  with  np> 
vrarda  of  1,600  centres  of  infection.  The  returna  also  from 
Cumberland,  Dorset,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Yorkshire  are  still 
very  heavy.  At  no  period,  however,  has  its  apraMl  been  more 
npid  than  during  the  laat  few  months.*'  Kcaama,  or  foot- 
and-mouth  disease^  is  an  eruptive  fever,  affecting  cattie,  sheep, 
Sigs,  and  poultry.  Contagion  ia  the  common  eanse  of  the 
iffosion.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  to  four  dajs. 
Daring  this  time  the  temperature  is  increased,  and  flnaUy  the 
formation  of  vesides  or  little  bladden  on  the  mucoiu  sutfaee, 
and  thoae  parte  of  the  skin  thinly  oovered  by  hair,  takee  place, 
and  the  Teaicles  appear  in  the  mouth  and  tongue  on  the  udder 
between  the  digita.  In  aome  caaea  eomplete  aepantioii  taks 
plaoe  between  the  hoof  and  the  more  aenaitive  tusne.  X7nd« 
ordinaiy  eireumatanoea  the  diaeaae  ia  not  fetal  in  chaneter.  A 
conaidereUe  fever  ia  pnaent  in  the  early  atagea :  but  as  aooa 
aa  the  yeaoielea  an  formed  it  aubeideB,  and  oonYaieecenoe  is  es- 
tidilished  in  six  or  aeven  days.  When  the  malady  aarames  a 
virulent  form  the  resnlta  an  more  aerioua,  eonaiating  of  al- 
ceration  of  the  mncuoua  tiaaue  of  the  mouth,  formation  of  ab- 
aceaaea  and  in  other  parta  of  the  body,  aloughiuff  of  hoof  and 
extreme  debility  and  emanation.  The loaaes  in  uia  maUgnaat 
form  of  the  disease  amount  aometimea  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
animala  attacked.  Milk  from  covrs  and  aowa  with  thia  com- 
plaint given  warm  oooaaionally  deatray  aucldng  calveaand 
young  piga.  It  haa  been  alle^  that  there  ia  not  any  direet 
evidence  of  ininrioua  conseauenoea  arising  from  the  consump- 
tion of  the  milk  or  meat  by  human  being.  The  milk  is  geac- 
nlly  allowed  to  become  cold  before  used,  and  the  meat  ii 
cooked  previous  to  human  consumption,  which  probably  de- 
stroys toe  morbific  matter  in  the  blood.  Expenmenta  have 
been  made  in  which  hay  aatureted  with  infected  aaliva  hai 
been  inlroduced  into  the  mouth  of  a  healthy  animaL  This 
lias  caused  the  formation  of  veaddea  in  the  mouth  and  feet  of 
the  previoua  aound  animal  within  40  houn.  Tlieae  obaerva* 
tiona  are  uaefril  in  ahowing  the  abort  time  thia  diaeaae  is  in 
the  system  prior  to  its  developmeot.  Inoculation  by  pnndure 
and  introduction  of  the  oontenta  of  Tcsdelea  failed  to  produce 
any  dTect  in  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  symptoms  are  very 
chancteristic  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  cattle  will  st 
once  recogaixe  this  affection  l^  the  general  a^ect  of  the  ani- 
mal. Stiffness  or  lameness,  discharge  of  saliva,  and  a  peculiar 
MmitViiig  of  the  Upe,  are  indications  whieh  are  unmistakeabl^ 
bat  the  obeerrer  will  also  distingniah  other  and  not  leaa  cha- 
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ndBMe  ijiApioiiu.  At  the  eommencemflnt  of  the  affection 
tlie  uiiinsl  it  doll  and  indinet  to  itand  itiU,  with  the  back 
iithed.  In  some  eases  the  hind  feet  are  snatched  np  sad- 
deaiy  asd.  shaken  as  thoogh  to  get  rid  of  something  which 
tanoji,  and  the  appetite  is  impaired.  In  a  fewnonrsof 
illoeis  Tcsades  or  ktUe  bladders  will  appear  in  the  month 
•ecoD|«nied  with  a  driTellintr  of  saliva  on  the  teats  or  adder 
readennff  it  hot  and  tender,  oetween  the  claws  causing  lame- 
mm,  whue  in  milch  cows  this  secretion  of  milk  is  diminished. 
Tbeae  ijmptoms  ma|  be  slight  or  seTere.  In  the  mild  lorm  of 
tbe  diaesse  the  morbid  action  subsides  in  a  few  days,  the  yisides 
bant  sod  discharge  their  contents,  and  the  abrasions  are 
qoiekly  healed ;  the  lameness  ceases ;  the  milk  and  appetite 
Rtarn  sad  soon  reoorer  the  lost  condition.  This  epizootic  dis- 
ease is  o(  many  degrees  of  intensity.  The  amonnt  of  soiferinff 
endared  is  often  exoessive  in  a  se? ere  form  of  the  disease,  and 
the  aainal  is  a  pitiable  obiect  The  mouth  and  tongne  become 
■tsdded  with  sores,  partial  or  complete  separation  of  the  hoof 
takes  place,  and  ulceration  of  the  tissue  extending  to  the  bones, 
esasuff  open  joint,  and  at  times  the  Ion  and  other  parts  of 
the  bodj  swell  firom  effusions  in  the  eelmlar  tissue  beneath  the 
akis,  uid  nbscesscs  form  in  the  uddn  of  a  ? eiy  unhealthy 
ditncter,  scoonuMUiied  with  a  low  fcTer  and  extreme  debili^, 
vhicfa  continue  for  a  time,  and  in  some  cases  end  in  death. 
Nov,  ai  to  treatment.  This  complaint  runs  a  fixed  and  de- 
tennuute  course.  The  eruption  can  not  safely  be  arrested, 
aad  therefore  the  principle  to  be  followed  is  to  avoid  unneces- 
»ij  bterfersuce  b^ond  supporting  the  srstem  by  giving  soft, 
esBljMtigested  food,  such  as  mashes  of  bran  and  linseed, 
pslped  roots,  grass,  or  gnuL  Bleeding  ud  purgatiTes  are  very 
uqorioas.  SiaaU  doses  of  nitrate  or  bicarbonate  of  yoUm  mav 
be  givea  when  the  fever  is  severe.  When  associated  with 
other  disesses,  or  any  nnfitvonrahle  drcmmstanoe,  the  complaint 
often  assumes  a  viruent  form,  in  which  case  the  aid  of  the 
Tclefiaaiy  surgeon  is  required.  Now  as  to  preventive  measures. 
It  is  obvious  toat  the  first  essential  is  the  separation  of  dis- 
nied  or  infected  animals  from  those  which  are  healthy.  It 
■aj  be  true,  at  least  need  not  be  disputed,  that  restriction  to 
the  ftee  movement  of  animals  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
eoooeroe.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  true  that 
free  Boveaent  of  infected  animals  means  unlimited  extension 
of  disease.  Movements  in  any  direction  alon^  roads  or  rail- 
«iji»  fer  any  purpose,  must  be  sssociated  with  the  propa- 
p^  of  the  infection  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depending 
vpoa  the  preeaatioiis  which  are  used.  On  premises  wnere  the 
disease  ensts  disinfectants  should  be  freely  used,  and  the  most 
eiact  csRshouId  be  exercised  in  removinc  all  excreta,  which 
>boia]dbs  mixed  with  quicklime  in  equal  proportion.  The 
election  of  the  method  of  disinfection  is  probably  of  less  im- 
pottaoes  than  the  mvious  adoption  of  a  complete  process  of 
^eaoiiag  sheds  ana  places  where  diseased  animals  have  stood, 
b;  mesiis  of  washing  with  hot-water,  oontaining  oommon  soda 
it  mlation,  after  which  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  or  lino, 
or  nipharous  add  gas,  may  be  employed  to  complete  the 
froeess. 

Mr.D.  DowHSS  said  Hr.Esrria  had  not  exaetly  given  them 
the  resiedies  be  should  wish  to  hear. 


Mr.  OvBKTOM :  Tes ;  he  has  told  you  that  the  best  thing  is 
toKsd  for  a  veterinavy  surgeon  (i  laugh). 

Mr.  D.  Dowms  recollected  a  good  many  years  ago  his  ani- 
mals were  saiering  from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
^  arstem  was  lameness.  The  animals  were  not  able  to  stand, 
sod  they  had  blisters  upon  their  mouths.  The  remedy  sug- 
gvted  to  him  was  a  solution  of  alum  to  be  applied  to  the 
toDgne  sad  udder  and  between  the  claws.  He  earned  out  this 
"jpntkm.  He  hoped  that  some  of  those  present  would  be 
^  to  give  them  some  information. 

Mr.  Ovimios  asked  Mr.  BowiMi  if  the  nmedy  he  had 


Mr.  Downs  replied  that  it  did.  He  did  not  lose  an 
ttiasL 

Mr.^.uas  said  he  thoogfat  it  was  a  rare  disease  for  quacks 
gjy^th.  The  solution  of  alum  wu  not  poisonous,  and, 
}>f«nn>it  would  not  poison  the  animals;  but  if  they  were 
Ut  to  nstaie  they  would  get  on  better  than  they  would  with 
■«hcbe  of  that  soft. 

Mr.  Sowxut  The  fmedy  thea  was  to  give  the  animala 


Mr.  Tbbkib  observed  that  in  the  year  1862  the  disease  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  in  by  cattle  from  Herefoidshire. 
He  thought  that  there  was  great  danger  in  cattle  coming  from 
an  infected  district. 

Mr.  Dowirzs  said  he  had  understood  that  the  disease  was 
brought  at  the  time  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ferris  by  a  drove  of 
Irish  cattle  travelling  through  the  county. 

Mr.  Cobhibh  asked  Mr.  Ferris  if  he  thou^t  it  was  likely 
that  a  person  who  had  been  in  a  shed  wiu  diseased  cattle 
would  carry  the  disease  P 

Mr.  FiBBis  said  that  this  had  not  been  proved  in  connection 
with  this  disease.  In  the  case  of  some  aiseases  persons  were 
more  likely  to  carry  it  than  in  this. 

Mr.  CoRirisH :  But  did  he  think  a  person  might  carry  this 
disease  about  P 

Mr.  Fesris  replied  in  the  native,  and  observed  that  the 
saliva  was  the  most  poisonous,  ft  was  infections,  but  not,  he 
thought,  to  the  extent  Mr.  Cornish  had  spoken  of. 

Migor  ConwAT  Llotd  :  But  it  wu  highly  contagions. 

Mr.  FsBua :  Yes. 

Mr.  Dowubs  said  he  was  sure  that  they  were  all  much  in- 
debted to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Brecon  for  so  ac- 
tively doing  that  which  that  Chamlyer  had  suggested  n^n 
several  occasions.  But  in  his  private  opinion  a  resolution 
which  would  prevent  the  Herefordshire  cattle  coming  into  that 
county  was/incalled  for.  It  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  county  of  Brecon.  From  that  time  to  the  spring  of  the 
year  many  of  them  would  be  going  to  Hereford.  Th^  would 
want  bulls  and  different  animals.  Mow,  if  they  passed  such  a 
resolution  they  would  not  be  able  to  move  an  animal.  He 
thought  they  ought  to  look  to  the  Government  to  do  more 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  over  the  country.  There 
should  be  greater  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  cattle. 

Mr.  BxES  Williams  (Scethrog)  pointed  out  that  a  man 
might  send  ten  or  twenty  animaU  to  the  Hereford  market,  and 
they  might  stand  next  to  a  lot  of  animab  infected  with  the 
disease.  A  sale  was,  perhaps,  not  effected,  and  the  catUe  were 
taken  back  to  that  county.  He  thought  the  best  way  was  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  *'  nose,"  because  **  prevention  was  better 
than  cure.** 

Mr.  A.  Smith,  after  stating  that  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  this  disease  in  sheep,  asked  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  inflammation  P  Was  it  the  cold  P  Or  were  sheep  in  a 
bad  condition  more  likely  to  take  the  disease  than  those  which 
were  in  |ood  condition  P  Wodd  warmth  and  good  feeding 
prevent  it  P 

Mr.  Ovx&Ton  laid  that  he  should  like  to  add  that  he  had 
some  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  had  a  large  farm  in 
Norfolk,  where  thev  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  this  disease. 
He  asked  him  whether  he  could  attribute  it  to  anything.  He 
replied  that  he  bad  found  that  it  came  on  about  the  autumn, 
and  that  he  thought  it  came  on  when  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  fog.  They  were  subject  to  heavy  fogs,  and  there  was  an 
impression  that  they  had  something  to  do  with  it.  This  idea 
might  be  of  use  to  them,  or  it  might  not  There  might  be 
something  in  it. 

Mr.  Fkjuus,  in  replv  to  questions  which  had  been  pui  to 
him,  said  that  during  tne  time  the  morbitic  matter  was  in  the 
blood  the  animal  was  feverish,  as  Mr.  Smith  had  said.  He 
was  not  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  sheep,  being  in  a  good 
condition,  were  less  liable  than  those  in  a  poor  condition ;  but 
then  were  oiroumstanoes  in  which  thqr  were  more  liable  to 
take  the  disease.  For  instance,  they  were  more  liable  to  take 
it  when  travelling ;  also  at  the  thne  of  parturition  and  lacta- 
tion. He  thought  that  fet  sheep  were  just  as  liable  as  poor 
ones.  The  best  preventive  was  to  take  great  care  that  the 
animals  did  not  come  in  contact  with  thoee  which  were  dis- 
eased. If  they  sent  their  animals  to  the  market  of  a  county  in 
which  the  disease  was,  their  cattle  might  stand  by  those  which 
had  the  disease,  but  did  not  show  it ;  and  if  the  animals  were 
brought  Wk  to  the  oonnty  they  mgb%  bring  the  disease  with 
them. 

Mmor  CovwAT  Llotd  said  after  what  he  had  heard  that  day 
he  dia  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pass  any  resolu- 
tion to  hring  before  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

There  was  some  further  incidental  oonveriation  amongst  the 
magirtnttes  pramti  hot  this  was  ol  little  weight. 
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THE    OHEMISTBY    OF    FEEDING    STUFFS. 


At  tbo  flnt  meeting  for  the  aeaaon  of  the  Botley  tnd  South 
Hants  Farmen'  Clnb,  Mr.  William  Warner  in  the  chair, 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  "  The  Chemistry  of  Feeding 
Stnffs  and  the  Value  of  their  Constituents/  introduced  by  Hr. 
Albert  Spooner. 

Mr.  A.  Spoonek  said :  The  drr  season  just  passed  having 
occasioned  such  a  scarcity  of  food,  particularly  m  the  form  of 
hay,  induces  me  to  take  "  Feeding  Stuff"  as  appropriate  for  a 
paper  at  the  present.  Howerer,  I  must  first  entreat  your  in- 
dulgence for  the  many  faults  and  imperfections  it  contains,  per- 
haps more  excusable  on  account  of  its  being  my  first.  In 
order  that  we  may  dispose  of  the  various  sorts  of  food  at  our 
command  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  to  supply  each 
kind  of  stock,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  with  the  best  food  suited 
to  its  peculiar  requirements,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  various  obiects  to  which  the 
nutriment  derived  from  food  is  applied  in  tne  animal  economj. 
We  must  first  tlierefore  consider  the  principles  that  exist  in 
food,  and  the  effect  they  have  on  the  animal  system.  These 
principles  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  "proximate"  and 
the  "  ultimate.**  The  ultimate  principles  of  food  are  com- 
posed of  mineral  or  inorganic  matters,  which  mostly  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  They  iorm  the  ash  after 
burning ;  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  the  ash  constituents. 
These  minenl  mattentendtotheformation  of  bone  in  the  animal 
system ;  in  £sct,  they  supply  every  part  of  the  body  with  their 
earthy  constituents.  The  proximate  principles  are  furthermore 
divided  into  two  dasses — first,  into  those  prindples  wliich  con- 
sist of  three  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and, 
secondly,  those  which  consist  of  four  elements,  carbon,  h^dro^, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Carbon,  in  a  separate  condition,  is  a 
solid  body,  of  a  bmck  or  grey  colour,  as  is  seen  in  charcoal, 
soot,  coke,  and  other  substances  of  which  it  is  the  prindpal 
ingredient.  It  mav  also  assume  the  form  of  a  ooburless, 
transparent  stone,  for  the  dimond,  the  most  predous  of  our 
stones,  has  been  demonstrated  by  chemical  examination  to  be 
pure  carbon.  In  like  manner  it  changes  colour  and  form, 
when  it  unites  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  for  wood, 
starch,  and  sugar  are  not  black,  yet  the  half  at  least  of  these 
substances  consist  of  carbon,  it  is  in  this  form  it  exists  in 
plants,  for  on  subjecting  them  to  heat,  whidi  drives  off  the 
oxygen  and  hydronn  in  the  form  of  vapour,  a  carbonaceous 
mass  is  left  behina.  Upon  continuing  the  application  of  heat, 
with  a  free  access  of  air,  not  only  the  colour  is  altered,  but 
the  solid  form  also,  for  the  carbon,  combing  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  forms  a  kind  of  gas,  which  has  been  called  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  The  same  thing  liappens  in  the  putrefaction  and 
and  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  although  by  a 
slower  process.  Carbottic-amd  gas  is  present  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  a  constant  product  of  respiAtion 
as  well  as  fermenting  liquids  and  combustion  of  all  kinds. 
Oxygen  in  a  free  condition  is  an  invisible  gas,  without  taste  or 
odour.  It  constitutes  one-fifth  of  our  ordinary  atmosphere. 
Oxygen  is  not  combustible — ^that  is,  it  will  not  bum,  but  it  is 
a  powerftil  supporter  of  the  burning  of  other  bodies ;  for  in- 
stance, bodies  which  bum  in  air  bum  with  incroued  brilUancy 
in  pure  oxygen.  £veiy  one  knows  that  fire  cannot  bora,  that 
animals  or  vegetable  matter  cannot  putrify  without  air.  That 
properlrf  we  owe  to  the  air  of  maintaining  and  supporting 
those  chemical  changes  is  due  alone  to  the  oxygen  it  contains. 
Hydrogen,  in  like  manner,  ib  as  invisible  as  when  uncom- 
bined.  It  is  very  extensively  diffused  throughout  nature,  and 
from  its  extreme  lightness  was  formerly  lued  for  balloons. 
Water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  for  if  these  two 
gases  be  mixed  together,  the  sole  product  formed  is  water. 
And,  again,  by  decomposing  water,  we  obtain  the  gases. 
Hydrogen  is  combustible^  but  does  not  support  oombustion. 
For  instance,  a  light  is  immediatdy  extinguished  when 
plunged  into  a  jar  of  this  gas.  The  hydrogen  burns  only  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  Nitrofjen  is  also  a  gas,  with- 
out taste,  odour,  or  colour,  and  constitutes  the  great  bulk 
of  our  ordinary  atmosphere— vis.,  four-fifths.  It  is  ndther 
oombuitible  nor  a  supporter  of   combutiou.     The  pre- 


sence of  nitrogen  cannot  be  easily  shown,  although  it  pUji 
such  a  verjr  important  part  in  the  composition  of  feeding  rtoffs. 
Class  1,  that  is,  those  principles  which  consist  of  the  thne 
elements— carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — are  called  the  non- 
nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous  compound,  and,  with  one  or  tvo 
exceptions,  are  also  called  respiratory  heat-giving  or  fst-pro- 
ducing  substances,  on  account  of  the  part  the^  perform  is  the 
animal  system.  Class  2,  that  is,  those  principles  which  cos- 
tain,  in  addition  to  the  elements  just  mentioned,  nitrogen,  an 
called  the  nitrogenous  gr  fiesh-forming  oonstitaeats,  ob 
account  of  the  function  they  perform  in  relation  to  anioud  life. 
The  compounds  which  bdong  to  the  non-nitro|ienoas  and  fit- 
produdng  prindples  are  the  following :  Woody  fibre,  or  lininr, 
which  is  by  for  the  most  abundant  of  vegetable  prodncti, 
forming  the  bulk  of  most  plants.  It  is  almost  useless  as  a 
feeding  material,  and  is  even  objectionable  when  preaeat  ia 
large  quantities,  since  it  passes  unchanged  through  the  animal 
system,  owing  to  its  indigestibility ;  hence  the  amount  of  this 
substance  materially  affects  the  value  of  feeding  matters.  Hot- 
ever,  as  it  exists  in  young  plants  it  is  digestible  to  a  certtia 
extent  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  and  seems  to  be  as  neadj 
as  usefol  as  the  other  members  of  this  group.  The  rest  of  the 
compounds  of  this  class  are  stareh,  sugar,  gum,  mudlue  oil,  or 
fotty  matter.  The  greater  portion  of  thne  oomponnas,  which 
exist  more  or  less  in  every  kind  of  food  used  for  cattie,  vhes 
recdved  into  the  system,  become,  as  it  were,  the  "  fuel**  neoei- 
sary  for  sustaining  the  animal  heat  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion. The  breath  of  animals  effect  the  combination  between 
the  combustible  materials  in  the  blood  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and,  as  in  this  process,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
liberated,  the  requisite  temperuture  of  the  body  ii  thos  kept 
up.  These  combustible  materials,  which  mny,  with  great  pro- 
priety, in  food,  be  called  the  animal  fnd,  are  starch,  lagar,  and 
oil.  The  greater  portion  of  food  consumed  by  animab  is  re* 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  heat  to  the  body  by  nndff- 
going  oxidation  in  the  lungs,  in  which  process  carbode  add 
and  water  are  formed,  and  pass  off  in  the  breath  ezhald. 
When  more  of  this  kind  of  food  is  taken  up  by  an  snimal 
than  ia  necessary  to  sustain  the  proper  heat  of  the  body,  that 
excess  is  stored  up  in  the  form  of  mt.  It  follows,  then,  tint 
an  animal  confinea  in  a  small  space,  and  consequently  able  to 
take  but  little  exerdie,  soon  gets  fat,  from  the  formation  of 
this  material  of  the  food,  that  would  otherwise  be  oonsamd 
by  exertion.  All  of  these  respiratory  compounds  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  fat  in  the  animal  system,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  fodlity.  Thus  it  may  be  readilv  ioacind 
that  respiratorv  matter  in  the  form  of  vesetable  ou,  as  ioasd 
in  various  seeos,  is  much  more  capable  of  odng  converted  into 
that  material  than  stareh  or  sugar.  This  explains  the 
superiority  of  the  different  oil-cakes  in  the  fottening  of  eattk 
over  other  feeding  stuffs.  When  food  is  deficient  in  these 
respiratorv  principles  the  animal  ^f  stem  suffen  fton  the  want 
of  neat.  Moreover,  unless  a  due  amount  of  oombnstiUe  matter 
is  present  in  the  body  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  act  npoa, 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  themsdves  are  wasted  by  the  ox^ 
of  the  air.  We  may  uierefore  oondude  that  the  non-mtro- 
f^Qju  or  respiratory  prindples  in  food  keep  the  anirnsl  bo<hf 
in  its  proper  tempenture,  so  that  the  functions  are  mainlsined, 
and  an^  excess  of  these  matten  furnish  the  materid  forthe 
formation  of  fat,  but  are  unable  to  supply  actual  noarishnMst 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — that  is  by  restoring  the  waste 
the  boay  sustains  b^  exertion,  and  giving  matter  for  the  fonaa- 
tion  of  fiesh  and  sinew  and  other  parts  of  the  animd  frane. 
To  supply  those  deftciendes  we  must  therefore  have  resource  to 
the  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  principles,  the  composition  of 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  They  exist  in  the  choicer 
portion  of  all  vegetable  substances,  and  dosdy  resemble  a  sob- 
stance  called  albumen,  or  white  of  eggs,  hence  they  are  soffl^ 
times  called  dbominous  compounds,  of  which  are  the  following: 
Albumen,  casein,  gluten  or  vegetable  fibrin,  and  legumine,  as 
found  in  different  substances.  All  these  oompoonds  are 
very  much  alike,  and  are  oonsidered  eqnal^  vtin- 
able.    Since,  tiien,  it  is  firom  the  nitrogaBom  portioD  « 
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food  the  bodifls  of  antmals  are  ehidU  boilt  up  and 
btrengtbened,  ift  follows  that  the  Taloe  of  feedins  matters  are 
raj  nateriallr  affected  bv  the  amoaat  of  albaminoiu  matter 
tiu7  eoBUua,fortiie  moacles  and  tissues  wasted  by  exercise  and 
fUigne  an  alone  renofated  from  these  materials.  For  this 
nuoD  working  horses  reqaire  com  and  beans  in  proportion  to 
Ac  SBioaBt  of  work  thev  do,  or  otherwise  their  frames  beeome 
waited,  and  their  stren^odimimshed.  We  nur,  therefore,  infer 
that  the  aitionnons  principles  are  the  most  Taloable  in  food,  bat 
ilose sre  totsUj  incapable  to  snpport  Ufe.  In  oonjanction,lu>w- 
erer,  with  the  reqnratory  pxineiplei  thej  form  the  proper  food 
feresttk^  such  as  Nature  has  oraained.  Having  discussed  the 
eomposition  of  animal  food,  and  the  nse  of  the  various  matters 
eootiiaed  in  them,  in  the  animal  system,  we  will  now  direct  our 
ittoitioB  to  the  Tarions  kinds  and  their  reUtiTe  feeding  quail- 
tia.  linseed  cake  justly  sunds  at  the  head  of  our  feeding 
•taib,  sad,  if  good  and  genuine,  will  contain  about  11  per  cent. 
of  oil  (aUhongn  the  greater  portion  has  before  been  extiacted 
Inn  the  seed),  88  ner  cent,  albuminous  or  flesh-forming  mat- 
ter, 30  per  cent,  of  non-nitrogenous  matters,  such  as  starch, 
ngv,  asd  mucilage,  12  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  and  6  per 
ee&t.  of  mineral  matters.  Linseed  cake  is,  tlierefore,  a  very 
BitritiTe  sitide^  for  it  contains,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  12 
per  cent,  of  oil,  which  constituent  must  be  regarded  as  the 
Boit  TslusUe  of  the  respiratory  form,  occurring  in  oilcake 
from  the  &et  that,  having  an  abundance  of  other  respiratoxy 
Bitter,  ia  the  form  of  storchy  substances,  which  are  sufficient 
sJose  to  iBitain  the  animal  heat,  the  greater  portion  of  the  oil 
i»  cooTined  into  &t  in  the  animal  system,  Tto  parts  of  oil  is 
Biully  ertimsted  aa  equal  to  twenty-two  parts  of  starch.  Tlie 
proportiou  of  nitrogenoos  matter  is,  generally  sneaking, 
pster  than  that  found  in  any  other  natoral  poduoe  used  as 
nod.  Uncilage  ia  also  veir  abundant  in  this  kind  of  cake, 
which  is  considered  a  valuablB  constituent  in  food.  This  mn- 
QJige  is  yoy  characteristic  upon  mixing  oilcake  with  water. 
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grown  in  ainerent  locaiities, 
the  same  qaalitiea  almost  equallv,  provided  they  are 
free  from  dirt  and  other  imparities.  Tne  only  objection  to 
liaseed  sake  is  its  nigfa  price^  which  is  mvemed  not  only  bv 
the  deaund  and  the  supply,  bat  also  bylhe  price  of  the  oil. 
Whea  the  oil  sells  tretift  and  is  in  great  demand  it  stimulates 
the  Biannfactur^  but  wuen  the  market  is  slow  it  tends  to  in- 
emae  the  east  of  tlie  cake.  linseed  cakes  are  often,  at  the 
pRseat  time,  very  much  adultorated,  sometimes  with  bran, 
whieh,  although  perfectly  harmless  as  a  feeding  ingredient, 
Uniabes  the  value  of  the  cake.  At  other  times  starchy  ma- 
terisla,  inch  u  rice  dost  and  damaged  grain,  are  occasionally 
set  with.  These  inferior  ciJces  are  usually  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  genuine  ones,  although  "  farmers**  are  some- 
wliat  loath  to  tJunk  them  at  all  inferior  in  quality  to  thpse  of 
t  higher  price,  but  rather  think  you  are  endeavoanng  to 
"leir  them  shoald  you  ask  a  higher  price  thaa  they  have 
kfbre  beea  offered  for  the  adulterated  cake.  Rape  cake,  al- 
though formerly  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
■uue,  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  feeding  stuff.  It  does 
lot  differ  very  widely  in  general  coinposition  from  the  linseed. 
The  following  is  its  eomposition :  Oil,  11^  per  cent ;  albu- 
■ea,  36| ;  starch,  &c.,  28 ;  and  8  mineral  matters.  Thus  it 
eontiins  a  higher  percentage  of  albuminous  matters  than  lin- 
ked cake.  However,  it  has  a  certain  bitter  taste,  which  some- 
what lowers  its  merit  as  food.  The  chief  objection  to  rape 
cike  ia  its  liability  to  contain  the  poisonous  seed  of  oil  of  mus- 
tard, the  presence  of  which  can  be  detected  by  mixing  a  little 
with  water  and  subjecting  it  to  heat,  when  the  smell  of  the 
Bsatard  is  very  easily  rec^nixed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  moatard  is  present  more  or  less  in  almost  every  sample  of 
npe  cake.  Fraetioe  is,  therefore,  requisite  in  a  certain  degree 
to  aacertain  to  what  extent  the  presence  of  mustard  is  i^jn* 
noes.  Foreign  rape  cake  is  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
fnMa  aeed  grown  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  France,  which 
ia  purer  than  the  ISast  Indian  seed,  from  which  English  cake 
II  uosHy  manufactured.  As  its  cost  is  about  two-thirds  that 
oflioaeedcake  and  its  manuring  value  rather  greater,  it  is 
nloable  for  growing  stock.  Decorticated  cotton  cake  is  a 
jahiable  feeding  substance.  It  is  prepared  almost  exclusively 
ui  the  Southern  States  of  America,  where  the  thick  husk  can 
be  profitably  strioped  off.  The  taste  and  smell  of  this  cake 
«re  peculiar,  and  len  pkaiant  than  linseed  cake.    It  contains 


as  much  u  41  per  cent  of  flesh-forming  element  and  16  per 
cent,  of  oil,  as  well  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  phosphates, 
and  must  therefore  be  rmrded  as  a  very  valuable  feeding  stuff, 
although  the  quantity  of  respiratory  matter  is  rather  low  com- 
pared to  other  cakes.  If  the  leecung  value  of  food  were  en- 
tirely proportionate  to  the  amount  of  these  constituents  they 
contained,  we  should  brin^f  the  value  of  decorticated  cotton 
cake  higher  than  that  of  Unseed,  but  as  this  holds  good  only 
to  a  certain  extent,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  taste 
and  smdl  of  the  article,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  essential 
constituents,  before  beins  able  to  dedde  upon  its  feeding  value. 
The  manuring  value  of  aeoorticated  cotton  cake,  however,  ia 
fhlly  equivalent  to  the  high  amount  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phates it  contains.  It  nsuallv  contains  about  staroh  sugar, 
oc.,  SI  per  cent. ;  albumen,  23.7 ;  oil,  6.2 ;  mineral  matters, 
6.6.  Common  or  undeoorticated  cotton  cake  contains  rather  a 
large  amount  of  husk,  and  if  given  in  very  large  quantities  is 
rather  hazardous  on  account  of  iigury  which  may  happen  to 
the  animids  fed  upon  an  undue  proportion  of  that  substsnoe. 
Notwithstand^,  it  is  a  valuable  adcution  to  our  feeding  stufi 
if  used  with  eare.  Decorticated  earth-nut  cake  is  a  sweet, 
palatable  cake,  extremely  rich  in  flesh-forming  constituents, 
containing  as  much  as  40  per  cent. ;  oonseqnentlv  its  manu- 
ring value  is  hif^h.  It  is  produced  from  a  nut  found  in  AfKoa, 
i^r  the  extraction  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  oil,  which 
thm  leaves  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  cake.  Pahn-nut  cake  is 
a  useful  feeding  material,  particdarly  for  pigs.  It  sometimes 
eontain  as  much  as  IS  per  cent,  of  oil,  but  the  proportion  is 
rather  variable.  Its  flesn-making  elements  are  rather  low. 
There  are  various  other  cakes  that  are  used  in  feeding,  but 
aa  most  of  them  have  only  a  passing  interest  attached  to  them, 
and  are  not  largely  used,  I  wul  onl^  mention  them  by  name: 
poi>py  cake,  camelina,  Sessame,  hemp,  cocoa-nut  (»ke,  &o. 
it  is  venr  often  rather  an  undecided  question  with  formers 
Which  IS  the  cheapest  and  most  profitable  food  to 
emplpy,  oom  or  cakeP  and  sometimes  when  the  former 
is  low  in  price,  the  latter  is  discarded  altogether.  ^  Now,  this 
is  not  right,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  linseed  has 
medidnu  as  well  as  feeding  qualities,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  animals  are  never  so  heilthy,  and  never  winter  so  well,  as 
when  they  are  supplied  with  linseed  cake.  It  is  by  no  means 
suflident  in  estimating  the  relative  value  of  com  and  cake 
merely  to  ascertain  the  cost  per  ton.  We  will  now  take  an 
analysis  of  beans,  which  is  the  next  most  concentrated  form  of 
food,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  linseed  cake,  and  we  find 
that  instead  of  having  12  per  cent,  of  oil,  it  has  only  2 ;  24 
of  albuminous  compounds,  46  of  stareh,  &c.,  and  3  of  mineral 
matters.  Now,  since  oil  is  estimated  at  more  than  double  the 
value  of  the  other  carbonaceous  matter  such  as  stareh,  gum, 
and  sugar,  and  again  beans  containing  considerably  less  of  the 
flesh-forming  element  than  cake,  it  follows  that  the  latter 
must  be  a  very  superior  article  to  the  former ;  and  with  beans 
we  also  include  peas  and  lentils,  being  both  very  similar  in 
composition  to  Was.  We  will  next  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  some  of  the  articles  used  as  food  from  an  analysis 
of  them,  but  of  course  nothing  like  certainty  can  be  depended 
upon.  Some  may  consider  and  assign  a  ereat  value  to  one 
constituent,  and  some  to  another.  From  what  I  have  already 
said  with  regard  to  the  parts  each  constituent  of  food  performs 
in  the  animal  system,  I  should  feel  justified  in  valuing  the  oil 
at' £20  per  ton,  albumen  or  flesh-formiuE  element  at  £20  per 
ton,  starehy  matter,  &c.,  £12  per  ton,  and  the  mineral  matten 
at  £5.  Then,  supposing  linseed  cake  contained  12  per  cent, 
of  oil,  29  of  albumen,  30  of  starchy  matters,  and  6  per  cent, 
of  mineral,  we  should  bring  the  value  of  100  tons  to  £1,21^— 
that  is  a  trifle  over  £12  per  ton,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
average  cost.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  estimating  an  analysis  to 
take  parts  as  representing  so  many  tons,  as  I  nave  done  in  the 
preocning  instance.  Now,  if  we  were  to  value  beans  in  the 
same  way,  we  should  bring  them  to  nearly  £11  per  ton.  Nine 
sacksof  Deans,  at  24e.  per  sack,  would  amount  to  £10  16s. 
This,  however,  might  be  worked  out  in  a  different  manner,  as 
there  are  some  beans  heavier  than  others,  and  spme  of  higher 
price.  Oats,  again,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  fatty 
matter  than  beans,  vis.,  as  much  as  6  per  cent.,  but  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  much  albuminous  compounds,  57  per 
cent  of  stareh,  &c.,  and  S  per  cent,  mineral  matters.  By  the. 
same  method  we  should  value  oats*  at  £10  10s.  per  ton, 
Seven  ors.  and  a  half,  37  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  at  28s.  per  qr., 
would  juat  make  that  sum,  whieh  vezy  much  tended  to  support 
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tbenUtiTe  filne  riTen  to  the  differuit  ooDititiiaiti  of  fbod. 
Barlflj,  valued  in  tiie  lame  way,  eomea  to  about  the  aame  prioe 
at  oate,  taking  the  following  per  oentagea :  ttt,  S ;  albnmi- 
nOQB  matters,  ll ;  itareh,  66 ;  and  materaU,  8.  Eleven  neks 
of  barley,  51  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  at  S8s.  per  qr^  amounts  to 
iClO  98.  If  we  yalne  the  oonstitnents  of  rape-cake  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  those  of  linseed  oake,  we  should 
brinff  the  Talue  about  the  same,  whereas  the  former  can  be 
bought  at  a  oonsideraUy  lower  price  than  the  latter ;  but  there 
is  this  fact  that  the  animals  do  not  like  rape-cake,  owing  to 
its  bitter  taste,  which  I  hare  before  alluded  to,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  animal  taste  as  well  as  the  food.  Then, 
again,  the  oil  is  of  a  thinner  substance,  and  consequently  is 
considered  to  be  less  fhtteniug  than  linseed  oil.  If  we,  there- 
fore, were  to  Talue  the  oil  tne  same  as  the  starch,  ria.,  £12 
per  ton,  instead  of  280,  we  should  brin^  the  Talue  of  rape- 
cake  to  something  like  £10  per  ton,  showing  that  it  is  rtill 
cheap  food  if  animals  would  eat  it.  The  manuring  of  rape- 
cake,  owing  to  its  richness  iu  nitrogenous  matter,  is  compara- 
tiTely  high,  being  estimated  at  £4  Os.  9d.  i>er  ton.  Deoorti- 
eated  cotton  ana  earth-nut  cake,  being  still  richer  in  those 
oomjpounds,  are  estimated  CTcn  higher  in  manuring  Talue,  Tiz.| 
£5  OS.  6d.  and  £4  18s.  per  ton  respectiyelT,  whilst  linseed 
cake  is  £3  16s.  8d.  per  ton.  Some  people  think  it  is  more 
profitable  to  buy  liiueed  than  the  cake.  This  might  hare 
been  some  years  ago,  when  the  former  could  haTC  been  bought 
at  a  comparatiTely  cheaper  rate  than  now,  but,  although  it 
contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  oil,  it  has  less  of  the 
flesh-forming  and  starchy  matters.  Therefore  the  cake  must 
be  more  profitable  than  the  seed  for  feeding  purposes.  If  we 
take  the  analysis  of  swedes  we  should  fiad  that  the  neater  ]x>r- 
tion  of  them  oonsistB  of  water,  tIz.,  89|  per  cent,  thus  leuTlng 
a  Tcry  small  margin  for  the  really  necessary  constituents  m 
food,  which  oensist  of  1^  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  8| 
of  starehj  matter,  and  |  per  cent,  of  mineral  substances.  What 
a  great  difference  in  composition  to  linseed  cake!  It  shows  the 
superior  adTantage  of  ginng  cake  in  combination  with  turnips 
inasmuch  as  it  supplies  those  ingredients  of  which  the  latter 
is  deficient — ^that  is  mainly  the  flesh-forming  principles.  Bt 
feeding  alone  on  turnips  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water  u 
giTcn  than  is  desirable.  It  shows,  likewise,  that  we 
were  justified  in  placing  a  higher  Talue  on  the  flesh- 
making  matters,  because  they  are  not  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  ordinary  matters  of  food.  If  we  Talue  swedes 
in  the  same  waT  as  we  haTe  done  the  Tarious  other  articles,  we 
ahould  bring  them  aboTc  their  real  Talue,  and  the  manuring 
Talue  about  4e.  per  ton.  The  composition  of  mangold  is  Tory 
similar  to  that  of  swedes.  It,  noweTcr,  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  sugar,  and  is  consequently,  on  the  whole,  con- 
sidered of  greater  Talue  than  swedes.  On  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  nitroffenons  matter  present  in  oilcakes  the 
most  profitable  way  of  using  it  seems  to  be  in  combination 
with  some  article  of  an  opposite  character  that  is  rich  in 
respiratory  matter,  such  as  barley- meal,  Indian-corn,  or  the 
oarob  or  locust  bean.  Indian- com  is,  howcTcr,  now  largely 
used  atone  for  feeding  [lurposes,  the  cost  of  this  article  being 
comparatiTely  low,  and  its  feeding  quidities  in  proportion  high. 
The  locust  bean,  also  known  by  the  term  St.  John*s  bread, 
contains  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  which  affords  a  means  of 
not  only  augmenting  the  respiratory  elements  iu  mixtures  of 
food,  but,  at  the  same  time,  imparts  a  sweet  flaTour,  making 
coarse  or  other  food  more  palatable  to  the  animal  fed.  This 
property  is  rather  a  drawback  than  otherwise  in  one  respect, 
inasmuch  as  the  beans  appear  as  nice  to  the  boys  on  the  farm 
as  they  do  beneficial  to  the  cattle.  In  fatting  animals,  a  food 
in  which  the  respiratory  matter  predominates  would  seem  to 
be  most  suitable,  since  the  muscles  or  flesh  are  incapable  of 
increase  to  anything  like  the  extent  as  fkt  Respiratory 
matter,  in  the  form  of  vegetable  oil,  is  most  faTourabie  for  the 
formation  of  fat :  hence  the  effldenqy  of  oiloake,  although  the 
common  respiratory  matter,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  or  mucilage, 
are  alio,  though  probably  less  easiljr,  aTsjlable  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  ean  scarcely  ^tc  the  animal  too  much  nourish- 
ment, proTided  its  health  is  maintained,  as  ne  thereby  shorten 
the  time  of  fattening,  and  thus  sutc  the  food  that  would  be 
otherwise  consumed  in  sustaining  the  system  during  that 
period.  But  when  the  system  is  undergoing  dcTelopment,  as 
in  young  or  growing  animals,  we  gmn  more  the  adTantage  of 
growth  than  the  formation  of  fat,  for  which,  of  eoune,  time 
f9 ftcert^in  vxt^t  U  M9em7,  Iq  whi^  wi9  th«  oinena 


I  dements  are  ptrtieulariy  required,  ai  weU  ts  a  dna  prrooitioi 
of  respiratory  and  fleah-making  demeotk  Defle&ent  nod,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  food  which  does  not  fernuk 
the  requisite  quantity  of  the  Tarioua  nutritiTe  elemeoti  rs- 

Snired  br  the  animal  to  meet  the  wants  of  iti  sjstem,  ii 
Iways  a  loss  to  the  owners  of  stock,  from  the  fiwt  that  ths 
animals  oease  to  make  progress,  and  foil  back,  and  thus  it  r^ 
quires  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nutritiTe  food  to  regain 
flesh  than  it  otherwise  would  to  huTC  retained  ita  fbraier  ooa- 
dition ;  and,  again,  all  that  food  consumed,  instead  of  yieUiof 
its  proper  return,  was  expended  in  keeping  the  animal  alite. 
HoreoTcr,  tUl  the  time  consumed,  we  might  Iutc  beea  makis^ 
progreas.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required  hj 
aniiMl^  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  this  demand  apoo  m 
system.  An  animal  has  no  power  to  prodnoe  anything  whieh 
Nature  has  ordained  that  it  should  unlesa  the  raw  matorisi  of 
the  same  are  supplied  in  food.  It  is  by  earrrinr  out  with  esn 
and  judgment  the  principles  iuTolTcd  in  the  feeding  of  aaiattli 
that  we  ean  expect  to  aiapose  of  the  many  kinda  of  food  it 
our  command  to  the  best  adTantage,  and  therel^  to  devdope 
the  resources  of  agriculture,  and  inerease,  it  la  hoped,  the 
prbfita  of  forming. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  some  interesting  experimeDti 
with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ftc,  and  samples  of  the  Tarioni  tiodi 
of  cake  alluded  to  were  produced,  Mr.  Spooner  being  leoeired 
with  applause  on  resuming  his  seat. 

Mr.  John  Qa,tib  opened  the  discussion.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Albert  Spooner  had  made  some  remarks  which  came  Tery  op- 
portunely at  the  present  time,  and  he  was  pleased  with  the 
excellent  lecture  he  had  ^Tcn  them.  These  remarks  csoe 
Tery  appropriately  at  a  time  when  stock  rearing  and  Ihtteaiog 
was  gradually  getting  into  disfuTour  with  the  agricaltariit. 
Such  a  subject  must  be  of  interest  to  the  ngrieultariit,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when,  as  now,  the  food  for  eattls  was  ao 
short,  and  the  practical  farmer  uionld  know  now  that  frhieh 
would  assist  him  in  rearing  and  fattening  the  animals.  It  wu 
also  of  importance  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  more  stock 
should  be  reared  and  fattened,  and  that  it  shoud  be  knows  vhit 
food  would  do  that  more  successfully  than  another.  He  ooaU  not 
hdp  thinkiuff,  too,  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  other 
things  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  the  animala  abooU  be  fat- 
tened— the  age  required  to  be  looked  to  u  much  as  pouiUe, 
the  kind  of  stock,  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  aaimsl 
itself,  fle  believed  that  in  differentiy  eonatitnted  animafa 
there  must  be  different  treatment.  He  thought  the  qnsntity 
and  quality  of  the  food  might  be  so  much  Turied  as  to  fin 
better  and  greater  results  in  a  larger  number  of  instances  tbu 
was  at  present  the  case.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Spooaer's 
remarks  that  some  food  being  different  in  its  results  to  cUmi 
with  cattle  he  might  say,  from-  what  little  knowledge  of 
chemistry  he  posseased,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  hioi  thtt 
food  ior  cattle  must  be  giTcn  the  same  as  other  food,  sooording 
to  the  senses — the  nose,  taste,  or  sight,  and  this  could  only  be 
arriTed  at  by  chemical  analysis.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
could  fatten  their  cattle  without  it,  but  he  contended  the^r  eo*^ 
not  reallT  understand  the  Talue  of  their  food  without  it  wss 
submitted  to  such  a  test.  Therefore  he  thought  that  the  stady 
ol  foods  and  the  analysing  of  them  waa  only  just  in  itsia&acy. 
Before  sitting  down  he  must  say  a  word  or  two  iu  fiiTonr  of 
chemistry,  of  which  he  had  heiurd  Mr.  Spooner  speak.  What 
he  knew  he  learnt  of  the  late  John  Nisbet,  who  was  a  flxst-itte 
agricultural  ehemiat.  They  miffht  depend  upon  it  the  agrical- 
turist  who  could  combine  with  his  practicsd  knowledge  of 
forming  a  litUe  of  chemistry  would  be  able  to  compete  aiore 
soccessfhlly  with  the  former  who  had  no  knowledce  of  it 
whatcTcr.  It  was  only  by  a  knowledge  of  ehemistry  that  they 
could  know  what  was  the  real  Talue  of  that  which  they  were 
giTing  their  animals,  and  come  to  a  just  coneluaion.  All  he 
could  say  to  them  was  if  they  had  any  sons  now  who  wen  to 
become  formers  aboTC  all  giTe  them  aome  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  for  they  might  depend  upon  it  the  day  was  fsat  ap- 
proaching when  the  man  who  had  a  knowledge  of  it  wooU 
oaTc  a  b^ter  chance  of  getting  a  liTing  than  the  one  who  knew 
nothingabont  it 

Mr.  Blundbll  said:  In  allnding  to  the  deleteriotts  nutter 
in  cake  Mr.  Spooner  spoke  of  bran  as  bebg  simply  hanalefl, 
but  he  belicTedMr.  Outer  would  aay  it  was  something  more  thu 
simplT  harmless.  HowcTer,  he  would  leuTC  Mr.Gater  to  sa- 
iwer  rar  himself.  Then  Mr.  Spooner  had  made  another  r»- 
SMirkwith  r«f«r4toth0oilof  m«it«rdMedbeiBgafanoitpQt« 
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aoBOBs,  und  thntit  wm  iholm  tiuit  while  wbm  mkb  eontained 
Oit  which  WM  ftttoiiiig  otli«B  had  that  which  wai  the  n- 
Tene.  Ikenfort,  in  oner  to  know  what  wu  the  nntiitife 
nbs  of  the  eake  tiie  fkmer  Bhonld  know  what  were  iti  leal 
iBgrecHcBtk  With  xegaid  to  the  two  lorti  of  eake  of  which 
ht  hid  ipeka  thej  ooald  osh  teit  their  valne  by  aBal.7tia. 
Sone  BUD  night  laT  they  eonld  not  do  thati  hut  then  wu  no 
dificdtj  when  they  had  the  Boyal  Agrieoltnral  Society  to  fall 
bsd  upon,  u  memben  of  it  eoold  have  anything  analysed. 
Thef  ihoild  not  tmit  anyone.  He  would  take  no  penon'a 
lord.  ThOT  might  hand  them  an  aeeoont  of  the  analyiii»  but 
thej  eoold  md  oat  the  eiBeUence  or  otherwiie  of  that  which 
vnoftnd  to  them  bv  die  nmple  mode  of  teetiaff,  some  of 
vbieh  had  been  done  by  the  gentleman  who  had  leetored 
« thit  oeetaioB.  Upon  other  ooeaaioni  their  wortiiy  lecre- 
tuy  had  let  befine  tneaii,  with  a  great  deal  of  elearneaa  and 
pnetnhility,  the  Tanoaa  modes  by  which  they  might  aacer- 
tm  the  geamneDeaa  of  fSseding  commoditiaa.  He  thooght 
each  of  them  shoiUd  he  aUe  to  teat  the  cake,  and  aee  how  aaoh 
od  neh  a*  man  waa  aerring  them.  By  aending  it  to  the 
Bml  i^neoUoral  Chemist  th^  could  ascertain  what  that 
m  whieh  they  were  anpplied  waa  really  compoaed  of.  It 
lu  inportaat  that  agncaltnrista,  aeeing  that  cake  waa  so 
dear,  ihoaH  aak  the  qneation,  *<  Which  u  the  beat  for  cattle, 
cUeoreornP'  Ifthejtook  into  conaidention  the  relatiYe 
htteaing  pro^ertiea  of  corn  and  cake,  the  same  aa  Mr.  A. 
Spooler  lad  utrodneed  to  their  notice,  ther  wonU  fine  that 
vhite  eom  stood  pre-eminent  and  nnaasailable  in  Ihtteaing 
uiaab  that  the  leridne  left  from  com  was  Tory  different  to 
that  left  from  eake.  In  hia  (Mr.  BlandeU*s^  eiperienoe  he 
ootid  teU  them  what  waa  the  difference  in  tne  state  of  the 
had  where  2100  had  been  spent  in  feedin|f  cattle  with  cake 
ud  £100  ia  nTing  them  com.  He  conaidered,^  whether  the 
aoaey  aushtbe  Imd  ont  more  adTentMConaly  in  corn  or  in 
okCiTettheresidaeof  cakeonplooghedland  on  an  after  crop 
VM  nperior  to  anything  elae  that  had  come  under  hia  expen- 
newe.  One  obeerration  of  Mr.  Spooonei^a  with  regard  to  the 
valse  of  Bwedea  and  aaaagolda  he  eoold  not  quite  nnderatand. 
^biUj  the  eeeretary  wonld  give  them  some  obserrationa  np- 
oaii  As  &r  aa  hia  experience  went  he  thought  a  mangold  waa 
«f  nasdarably  more  Valne  for  fattins  purpoaea  than  a  awede^ 
ud  if  he  waa  about  to  fat  a  ballot  he  would  aooner  haTc 
Mik  of  maagoU  flmn  751ba.  of  awedea  that  waa  to  aay,  it 
vai  oae-lfth  aaperior  aa  a  root  (bod, 'that  waa  that  he  would 
give  oae-flfth  loa  of  mangold  than  ne  would  haTc  to  do  of 
■vedet.  Thepredae  ndneof  theee  two  thinga  by  analyaia  had 
u(  beta  shown,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Spooner  wonld  himaelf  giro 
{W  iDBe  idea  on  that  point  He  waa  sue  they  were  all 
iideM  to  Mr.  Spoonar  for  hia  laotuek  and  he  peraonally 
ttsakedhiaiforiL 

Mr.  jAMia  WiTHXBS  waa  not  prepared  to  aay  mnch  about 
ebcBuitrj  or  ebeoiieala,  but  he  ooite  agreed  with  Mr.  Qatar 
H^  it  waa  flUMl  deairable  that  all  farmera  ahooU  have  aome 
oaviadga  of  it.  He  could  aee  the  neoeaaity  for  it  erery  day. 
Whh  rcgud  to  the  value  of  eake  he  could  aav  that  there  waa 
*  ■arfced  diffsrenee  in  the  laud  where  he  had  fed  aheep  on  it  and 
vhm  they  had  nooe.  He  fed  800  with  it  aad  300  without  it, 
'^  when  the  sheep  which  were  fed  on  eake  had  been,  the 
^>Hey  wm  oae-thod  better.    He  could  aee  distinctly  every 

add. 

ThaCHaiBMAii:  Did  the  aheep  conauoieaa  many  tnmipaP 

Mr.  WiTsaas :  Th^  had  tumtBa. 

^  Cnunun :  Do  you  thiak  they  oooanmed  ao  many 
^B'aipi  u  they  would  otherwiae  P 

Kr.WiTBKRs  replied  that  he  did  aot  think  they  did.  Thoee 
aiDeh  had  the  cake  aeemed  earaleaa  about  the  roots. 

V.  BiDmiLL  remarked  that  aa  the  price  of  hay  waa  enor. 
Mas,  and  than  waa  a  great  aevrci^  of  it,  he  should  like  their 
i^BAaiy  to  tell  them  what  waa  the  value  of  hay  aa  compared 
*iA  the  pneaat  price  of  oata,  linaeed-cake,  or  bcana— how 
■Beh  dearer  hay  waa  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Uami  0(mU  ^dt  understand  how  it  waa  that  Mr. 
^Vjeasr  pbeed  the  ewedea  ao  high  per  ton. 

Mr.  A.  Sroomn  replied  that  he  bad  taken  their  comparative 
viue  with  relnenee  to  ooneentretcd  fooda. 

Mr.  LiAvi  wie  afraid  it  had  been  overdone— that  too  high 
a  vifaM  had  been  pkeed  on  them. 

Mr.  A.  SfocnuBi  thought  not  miifih,  if  th^  eompaied  one 
*«  the  other. 


at  lint,  but  the  Ihtting  and  auuraiial  vafaie  of  the  awedea  waa 
brought  together. 

Mr.  Stubbs  aaid  he  had  experience  vrith  aheep,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  ooncluaion  that  they  could  hardly  live  now. 

Mr.  J.  Gatbb  :  Oan*t  you  give  ua  aooie  theory  how  it  ia  the 
stock  of  aheep  ia  decreaamg  P 

The  Chaiuun  :  I  suppose  it  ia  becauae  we  do  not  keep 
enough  atock.  Did  not  Mr.  Stnbba  think  the  drought  of  1868 
had  much  to  do  with  it  P 

Mr.  Stubbs  repUed  that  the  drouwht  in  1868  had  much  to 
do  with  the  deereaae  in  the  number  of  aheep  in  1869.  Thou- 
aanda  of  aheep  were  killed  whieh  never  ought  to  have  been 
aUnghtered ;  in  fact,  three  aheep  were  killed  instead  of  two— 
that  waa,  they  were  in  aoch  poor  condition  that  three  had  to 
be  killed  to  make  up  for  two  &t  once. 

Mr.  Johh  Withbbs  remarked  that  Mr.  A.  Spooner  had 
told  them  that  linseed  waa  not  ao  valuable  aa  the  cake.  How 
waa  it  that  by  preaaing  out  the  oil  it  becaoae  more  valuable  P 

Mr.  A.  Spoomxb  :  ueeanae  what  it  loooea  in  oil  it  gaina  in 
other  valnablea. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spookbk  said  one  or  two  questions  had  been 
put  to  him,  which  he  had  much  pleasure  in  answering.  The 
most  important  waa  with  regard  to  the  value  of  awedea.  It 
appcarea  to  him  to  be  what  hia  eon  had  estimated.  He  had 
taken  the  theoretical  value  aa  given  by  analyaia,  snlgeet  to  all 
dnwbaeka.  If  they  oould  extract  all  the  water  from  awedea 
and  reduce  them  to  cake,  then  the  poaitive  value  would  be 
aomething  like  what  he  had  given  it,  aeeing  that  for  every  ten 
tona  of  nutritive  matter  nearly  100  per  cent,  had  to  be  taken 
off  for  waate,  cleaning,  the  carriage  to  the  farm,  &c.,  which 
reduced  their  valne  at  least  one-third,  and  what  Mr.  A.  Spooner 
had  atated  would  be  the  practical  value  of  the  swedes  if  they 
were  not  attended  with  those  oircumstanoes.  He  waa  not  at 
all  aatiafled  that  if  thqr  were  taken  into  the  town  they  oould 
not  be  compared  with  hay  for  feeding  cowa  and  other  cattle. 
No  doubt  the  price  would  then  be  £1  to  £1  6s.  per  ton.  They 
had  been  able  oy  atudy  to  reduce  the  value  verv  accuratdy. 
They  conaidered  the  varioua  constituents  of  swedes  and  man- 
gokUu  and  placed  their  value  at  so  much  per  ton,  and  the  same 
was  done  with  regard  to  hnaeed-cake.  They  woidd  find  that 
in  yard  dung,  from  ita  bulk,  the  ammonia  and  phosphate  there 
was  of  leea  value  than  in  Peruvian  guano  ana  other  foreign 
manurea.  Mr.  Blundell  had  aaked  a  qneation  with  raoard  to 
hav,  which  atood  by  analyaia  at  aomething  like  one-half  of  the 
value  of  many  kinda  of  oonoentnted  food,  but  in  hay  there  waa 
a  eonaiderable  and  continual  waate.  There  were  aoarcely  two 
bladea  of  graaa  alike,  and  where  the  animal  would  eat  one  it 
often  refused  the  other,  and  thus  there  was  waste.  Some  was 
got  together  moch  better,  and  in  a  sweeter  condition  than 
other  parte,  and  that  which  waa  too  dry  waa  converted  into 
woody  Abre.  Thia  waa  one  of  the  drewbacka  with  regard  to 
liay,  and  he  thought  the  best  possible  way  of  using  it  waa  by 
cutting  it  into  chaff.  BLe  conaidered  there  waa  a  great  waate 
with  ii^  and  it  was  not  worth  the  price  at  which  it  waa  now  sell- 
ing— vis.,  £6  to  £7  per  ton.  It  waa  made  of  that  value  in  conse- 
quence of  its  scarcity,  and  because  people  in  the  town  would  have 
it  for  their  highly-fed  horses.  A  statement  had  been  ahown  to 
him  with  regard  to  some  experiroenta  tried  a  long  time  ago  by 
Mr.  McCullum,  in  which  turnips  were  shown  to  be  superior  when 
grown  with  yard  dung  to  those  irrown  with  guano.  That  waa 
tried  in  Scotland,  but  there  had  been  many  experiments  tried 
eince;  and  although  they  were  in  favoar  of  what  Mr. 
McCullum  had  stated,  yet  they  were  nothing  like  he  had 
made  out.  There  were  many  experimenta,  although  he  oould 
not  lay  hia  hand  on  them  joat  now,  which  had  put  hia  state- 
ments on  one  aide  to  a  veiy  great  extent.  In  Scotland  they 
found  that  tiie  awede  turaipa  were  more  productive  than  they 
were  in  Eneland.  There  were  not  many  people  in  England 
who  would  like  to  sive  their  cattle  1501ba.  of  awedea  per  day, 
but  the  practice  anowed  their  nutritive  nature  in  Scotland. 
Mangdlda  were  never  a  large  crop  in  Scotland,  and  they  were 
not  ao  nutritioua.  lliey  found  that  mangold  wuisel  was  more 
nntritious  than  swedee,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  should  not 
be  given  too  laraelv.  Manoolds  contained  a  very  large  quan- 
ti^  of  aalt»  and  they  would  And  that  the  green  leavea  oon- 
tmned  a  much  larger  quantity  than  the  roota,  and  that  ac- 
counted for  the  leavea  eauaing  pqrgiuff  when  given  to  cattle. 
He  thought  the  great  aecret^in  all  cattle-feeding  waa  a  variety 
of  food.    Oreat  care  waa  raquind  to  be  taken ;  for  if  they 

|m  t90  milk  9(  909  IMy « lw|«  ^wti^  fMi^d  »w^  wi^)^ 
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ooi  bofl^  aeked  vpoB.  By  ■iiiag  coacwitnitod  fooda  with 
olher  UuagB  m  moefa  gretter  advuitage  mi^t  be  obtuned. 
Graiter  ranilfti  hare  beeB  obtoined  by  giving  a  auitvn  of 
beuM  and  cdce  tonlliar.  It  had  been  ahowa  that  two  diier- 
cnt  kiada  of  boa  givaa  together  eaaaed  an  animal  to  do 
better  beeaue  of  the  Tariety  it  eontained.  for  initamie,  with 
too  maeh  eake  the  oQ  wooUl  be  partlT  watted,  and  it  woold 
paai  nwsy  aa  nnprodaettTe  Batter.  Then  waa  no  donbt  bat 
that  the  practice  of  eombining  maize  with  other  food  waa  a 
very  gooa  one.  The  paper  rnd  had  ihown  that  linaeed  and 
rape  atke  were  three  timea  BMKra  fleah-Bttkiag,  aad  were  n»ra 
baieftrial  at  a  mannre.  Theae  were  ealealationa  made  from 
analytea  by  Dr.  Voelcker  aad  Mr.  Lawea.  Indian  com  waa 
pat  down  id  £1  Cm.  per  ton  aa  manaring  Taloe,  linaeed  cake  at 
£8  16a.,  aad  rape  at  £4.  Deeortieatod  cotton  cake  waa  pat 
dowa  at  £6  da.,  and  deoortieated  eaiih-nnt  cake  and  otheaa  at 
aboat  the  aame.  Mneh  depended  apoa  the  way  ia  which  the 
palate  of  the  animal  waa  anited.  A  gentleman,  who  waa  a 
aaeeeaalU  exhibitor  at  Southampton  and  alao  at  Smithfleld,  had 
jnat  had  aome  locaat  beaaa.  He  had  alao  a  qnaatity  laat  year, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  them  for  nnleaa  they 
wen  airen  to  the  animala.  No  doabt  one  of  hia  reeaona  waa 
that  uey  might  haTC  a  faiiety  of  food,  and  ao  their  palatea 
would  M  tempted,  fle  thought  if  people  who  relied  apoa  the 
different  aorta  of  condimenti  wen  to  mix  a  few  locaat  beana 
inatead,  they  woold  find  that  their  aainmk  woold  eat  their 
food  better,  aad  that  maeh  nod  woald  reaolt  from  it.  If  aay 
ftvther  explanathm  wen  wiahed  ha  ahonld  be  happy  to  gin  it. 


Mr.  Lun  qaite  agned  with  Mr.  Bpooaer  with  regard  to 
the  ieediag  of  cattle,  bat  he  waa  not  aware  then  waa  ao  audi 
aalt  ia  mangold.  He  had  beea  giviageachof  hiabeaataI401U.  of 
maagoUTTlba.  of  liaaeedeake,  ^Iba.  cottoa  oike,  aad  6Ubi. 
ot  bom,  pea,  and  bariey  mealperday,  but  he  aerer  knew  then 
ao  thin^  before.  Since  the  aaaagold  had  bean  taken  vnj 
thrr  had  began  to  refoae  the  water,  which  they  wanted  m 
badly  befonL  and  thaa  the  caaan  waaexplaiaed. 

The  CHAixifiv  laid:  It  waa  qaite  dear  they  muattakethe 
▼aloe  of  the  foediag  ataia  by  the  icanlt  of  aaalyaia.  They 
moat  aapply  that  food  which  would  be  aaoat  tempting  for  the 
animal  to  take  up.  They  found  themadna  the  more  nneltj 
offoodthey  had  the  better  it  waa  for  theaa,  and  he  belimi 
oilcake  and  beana  ciTcn  together  waa  very  aood  food  for  eittk 
The  linaeed  gan  nt^  and  the  beana  had  good  flnhmakiBr 
propertaea.  He  thought  it  veiydeairahlenQi  to  tax  the  aaimal 
oy  confining  it  to  one  kind  of  food  alone,  but  to  jadga,  froa 
what  it  waa  doing,  what  kind  of  food  it  required. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Spoohik  remarked  that  it  had  beea  fooad  by 
experieace  that  ISCMba.  of  awedea  would  prodace  one  Donad  of 
beef,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  mattoo.  That  woola  help  to 
diow  them  ueir  proportioaateTalae. 

Mr.  A.  Srooma,  in  reply,aaidhe  had  no  daim  topncHol 
experience,  but  he  thooght  the  moat  adTantageowwayof 
feeding  cattle  aad  aheep  waa  to  combine  a  variety  of  food,  m  is 
to  plcue  the  pdate,  andat  the  aame  time  increase  the  valne  of 
thenaiinn. 
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MSETING  AT  OAKHAM. 


The  cattle  exhibited  wen  about  equd  to  the  laat  ahow  ia 
point  of  nnmber.  The  Uppingham  achool  medal  for  the  beat 
beast  in  five  cUttsea  waa  carried  off  1^  Mr.  T.  Pulver,  of 
Brongfaton,  near  Kettering,  that  also  took  the  first  prise 
oflered  for  the  beat  ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  wdght,  ex- 
ceeding  three  years  old.  Earl  Spencer  winning  second  honoura. 
Theae  animala  competed  together  at  Weutngboro*  with  a 
aimilar  result.  Mr.  Pulver  also  aeeurea  the  ribbon 
for  the  best  steer  under  two  years  and  aix  montha.  His 
prise  medal  ox  haa  previously  won  prizea  amounting  to  £84. 
Mr.  Searsonwaa  extremdy  successful,  as  he  carried  off  honours 
respectively  for  the  best  beast  ahown  in  daaaes  6  to  IS,  for 
the  best  ox  or  steer  under  three  years,  for  the  best  cow  above 
three  years,  and  for  the  beat  young  bull,  and  was  commended 
in  dasa  6.  The  ahow  of  sheep  generally  was  not  numerous, 
but  the  display  of  fat  sheep  was  good.  The  pnndpd  prise- 
takers  were  Ck>lonel  Lowther,  M.P.,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Xiord  Bemers,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Wootton.  The  number  of 
horses  exhibited  waa  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  they  wen 
rather  superior  than  inferior  in  quality. 

PBIZE    LIST. 

Judges  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs: 
J.  Clayden,  Littlebury. 
C.  Howard,  Biddenham. 
W.  Sandy,  Uolme  Piempont. 

CATTLE. 

Ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  exceeding  three  years 
and  three  mouths  old  (open  to  all  England). — ^First  prise,  £16, 
T.  Pulver,  Broughton ;  second,  £7,  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp 
Park,  Northampton.  Highly  commended.  Colonel  Reeve, 
Xisadenham,  Grantham.  Commended,  J.  P.  M*Pherson, 
Muirton  of  Kinloss,  Forres ;  T.  Boss^  Hillhead,  Eorres. 

Ox  or  steer,  of  any  breed  or  weight,  not  exceeding  three 
years  and  three  montha  old  (open  to  all  £nghnd).^First 
prise,  £10,  R.  Searson,  Market  Deepbg ;  aeoond,  £6,  W. 
Sisman,  Kimbolton. 

Cow,  of  any  breed,  age,  or  wdght  (open  to  all  England).— 
Prise,  £10,  CoL  Reeve.  »     ^  r- 

Hdfer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  of  any  breed  or  weight 
(open  to  all  EngUmd).— Prise,  £10,  R.  Wood,  Ckpton,  Thrap- 
aton.    Commended,  r.  Rose. 
'    Steer,  under  two  years  aad  mx  montha  old,  fed  within  the 


district.— First  prise,  €10,  T.  Pulver ;  second,  £6,  Msiqvii  d 
Exeter,  Burghley  Park.    Commended,  R.  Scaraon. 

Best  beaat  in  the  ahow.— Prise,  the  Uppingham  Scbool 
medal  and  extra  premium  of  £26,  T.  Pulver,  for  ox  eshilntd 
indam  1. 

Cow,  above  three  yeara  old,  in  milk  or  in  calt— Fintniie, 
£10,  R.  Searsdu ;  aecond,  £6,  Marquia  of  Exeter.  Con- 
mended,  J.  J.  Sharp,  Broughton,  Kettering. 

Hdfer,  above  two  and  under  three  yean  old,  bred  witiiiB 
the  district.— Pint  prise,  £7,  R.  Scaraon ;  aeoood,  £6,  C. 
Chapman,  Brook  Farm,  Exton. 

Hdfer,  under  two  years  old,  bred  within  the  diitrirt.— 
First  prise,  £7,  C.  Chapman;  second,  £4,  C.  Speed,  Hon 
Mills,  Extou.  Commended,  £.  H.  Cheney,  Gaddesby  Hiii, 
Leicester. 

Bull,  above  twelve  and  not  exceeding  twenty  months  di— 
First  prise,  £10,  R.  Scaraon ;  second,  £6,  Biarquis  of  £utcr. 
Commended,  L.  Hardy,  Burley-on-the-hiU. 

Cow,  in  milk.— First  prise,  £6,  R.  FardelL  Cold  OvsHos; 
second,  £2,  J.  Edgson,  Langfaam.  Commenaed,  R.  GoTcrky, 
Cottesmore;  T.  Clarke. 

Heifer,  underthreevears  old.— First  prise,  £4,  J.  Hum, 
Langham;  aecond,  £2,  C.  Hubbard,  Langham.  Ui^ 
commended,  R.  IMdL  Commended,  R.  Coverley;  W. 
Hotchkin,  Burley-on-the-hill. 

Hdfer  calf,  above  dx  and  under  twdve  months  dd-^Knt 
prise,  £2,  Mrs.  Hammond,  Egleton ;  aecond,  £1,  J.  Harris. 
Uighly  commended,  H.  Hayea,  Langham. 

Breeding  beast  shown  as  extn  atodc.— First  prise,  nlnr 
medal  value  10  iraiaeaa,  J.  J.  Sharp ;  aecond,  nl*^  "^ 
value  6  guineas,  R.  Seanon.  Highly  conuneuded,  W.  P^ider, 
Manton.    Commended,  W.  Colwdl,  Thorpe-by- Water. 

Beat  beast  shown  in  daaaea  6  to  18.— Priia,  an  extn  pic- 
mium  of  £10,  R.  Searson. 

Best  fat  beast,  abon  two  yean  and  aix  months  old,  ibovs 
as  extra  stock.— Pnae,  £6,  R.  Wood,  Glapton,  Thiapstos. 
Highly  commended,  Murquis  of  Exeter. 

SHEEP. 
Three  fat  wdher  Ldoester  sheep,  one  year  old  (mi  h>  sD 
England).— First  prise,  a  silver  cup  or  £10,  Lord  Benen, 
Keythorpe  Hall ;  aeoood,  £6^1onel  Lowther,  MJ".,  Bailsf- 
thoipeHdl    Commended,  W.Shipnan,  Elton  Lodge. 
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Three  loog-woolied  fat  wether  sheep  of  the  Liacoln  breed, 
one  jnr  old  (open  to  all  fiDgUnd).— Fir«t  prise,  £10,  T.  W. 
D.  Harm,  Woottoi ;  second,  X5,  J.  Bjroo,  Kirkby  Greco, 
Sesford. 

Four  losg-voolled  breeding  ewes,  bred  within  the  district — 
Krrt  niie,  ££,  Colonel  lowthar ;  second,  £3,  C.  J.  Brad- 
liwv,  Asrlej-on-tlusHill. 

loar  kng-wooUed  thewres,  one  year  old,  bred  and  fed 
witMa  the  district. — ^First  prise,  £5,  Marqnis  of  Exeter ; 
leeond,  £S,  W.  Shipman.  Highly  commended,  Colonel  Low- 
ther. 

Foot  loagwoolled  wether  lambs,  bred  and  fed  within  the 
district  (ram  lambs  escepted).--First  prise,  £4,  Colonel  Low- 
ther;  neond,£3,  W.  Shipman. 

Fov  loDg-woolled  ewe  lambs,  bred  and  fed  within  the  dis- 
trict.—First  prise,  £4,  Colonel  Lowther;  second,  £2,  W. 
SUpaao. 

ibe  best  sheep  shown  as  extra  stock  (open  to  all  England). 
—Prize,  I  silver  medal  valoe  5  guineiiii,  T.  W.  D.  Hams. 
Highly  eonmended,  W.  Shipman. 

PIGS. 

Fitttig  under  18  months  ohi  (open  to  all  England). — First 
piitt,  25,  E.  £.  Dnckering  and  Son,  Northorpe,  Kirton  Lind- 
sej;  iteond,  £3,  W.  Hnghee,  Oakham.  Commended,  W. 
Oirvir  aad  Sons,  Ingaraby. 

Fit  pig  under  10  months  old,  not  to  exceed  30  stone  live 
ve^t  (open  to  all  England)  .—First  prise,  £5,  R.  Pavley, 
Maoton;  second,  £3,  Aiessrs.  &.  K  Dnckering.  Commended, 
T.  Sator,  Braoke. 

Fat  pig  of  SOT  weight.-.Fir«t  prise,  £2,  G.  Chester,  Wal 
than;  Mcoad,  £1,  Mrs.  E.  Knight,  Burton-on-the-Hill. 


HORSES. 
Judges  (Ilmiters) :  J.  Berridge,  Careby.    —  l>r<ii'ihNvaite, 
Stackley.  — Cockmyne,  Eaat  Laogton.  H.  Thurnall,  Koyston. 
(Cart  hones)  U.  Wagstaffe,  Chesterton. 

Mare  for  agricnltnral  parposes.^-Fir8t  prise,  £5,  T.  W. 
Fowler,  Hall  Farm,  Exton ;  second,  £3,  T.  Woods,  WytUey 
Warren. 

Cart  horse  under  seven  years  old. — First  prise,  £6,  T. 
Woods ;  second,  £3,  J.  BaUey,  Hambleton. 

Hunting  mare  or  gelding  above  five  years  old  (open  to  all 
England}.— First  prise,  £20,  G.  H.  Finch,  Bnrley  Hall; 
second,  £10,  J.  Hind,  Ryhall  Grange. 

Farmers  or  tradesmen,  four-year-old  hunting  mare  or  geld- 
ing, bred  within  the  district. — ^First  prise,  £20,  T.  Cross,  jnn.. 
Melton  Mowbray ;  second,  £10,  T.  Stokes,  Warmington. 

Farmers  or  tradesmen,  three-year-old  hunting  mare  or 
gelding,  bred  within  the  district. — ^First  prise,  £10,  J.  Brews- 
ter, Denton  Lodge,  Grantham;  second,  £5,  W.  Franklin, 
Barford  Lodge,  Kettering.  Highly  commended,  F.  Bowman, 
Duddin^n. 

Hunting  mare  or  gelding  shown  in  the  three  previous 
classes. — Prise,  a  gold  medal  valne  10  guineas,  T.  CroM,  jun. 

Tenant  farmers  or  tradesmen,  mare  for  breeding  hunters.—- 
Prize,  £5,  J.  J.  Siiarp,  Bronghton. 

Tenant  fanners  or  tradesmen,  hackney  mare  or  gelding 

I  under  seven  years  old,  not  exceeding  15  hands  1  in. — ^Fint 

prize,  £10,  G.  Cant,  Harringworth ;  second,  £6,  T.  Bryan, 

Seaton  iLodge,  Uppingham.    Commended,  B.  L.  Bradshaw, 

sen.,  Tinwell. 

Ponies  under  seven  years  old,  not  exceeding  13  hands.— 
First  prise,  £3,  J.  Horn«by,  Grantham;  second,  hunting 
whip,  N.  Walters,  Oakham. 


THE  LEEDS  SMITHFIELD  CATTLE  SHOW. 


That  Leeds,  with  its  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  and  its 
Buy  prosperous  indnstries,  should  aspire  to  have  a  fat  show 
fit  to  foUov  suit  to  Smith&eld  is  not  strange.  Although  a 
tovn  of  maonfactnrers,  it  does  not  depend  on  any  single  line 
«  boiiiiess.  It  makes  nearly  everything,  not  only  for 
»port  to  the  populations  of  the  east,  but  for  sale  to  the 
unnos  of  England— clothes,  machinery,  and  implements, 
'JIIBjthiog,  ia  fact,  from  a  washing-tub  to  a  steam  plough.  It 
uttcta,  therefore,  a  large  agricultural  interest,  has  a  corn 
Jw  cattle  market  unsurpassed  in  extent  of  business,  and  a 
Core  Exehange  to  be  proud  of.  Beyond  this  it  is  situate  in 
ue  oeotre  of  the  county,  close  to  the  feeding  pastures  of 
Cnreaou  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  great  arable  dis- 
^  of  central  Yorkshire.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
therefore,  that  the  Leeds  SmithAeld  Club  would  be  an  institu- 
^ of apermanent  character.  For  fourteen  years  has  it 
natiaued  to  progress,  and  has  so  extended  its  operations  as 
to  make  it  one  of  the  leading  provincial  winter  exhibitions. 
Moviogthe  show  of  the  Smithfteld  Club,  the  Leeds  exhi- 
bitioB  is  the  hist  act  in  the  agricultural  drama  that  begins  at 
Bmungham,  and  it  is  quite  worthy  of  iU  position.  As 
a  ^hitniMi  spectacle  of  the  best  animal  j^rodncts  of  the 
'JQIgooai  it  is  not  one  whit  less  imposing  and  instructive  than 
ue  BMetiags  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  celebrated  as  Leeds 
a  at  all  times  for  the  qnabty  of  the  meat  provided  in  its  sham- 
Ues,  it  Bay  be  proud  of  the  collection  of  the  treasures  of  the 
ana  vhieh  have  been  displayed  in  the  hall  of  the  Leeds  Smith- 
Md  Cbb. 

Tlie  entries  for  the  present  show  are  nearly  double  those  of 
^ jear,  and  are,  so  far,  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  popularity 
«  Uie  exhihitioa  amongst  breeders,  and  a  proof  that  the  ma- 
■iSaMQt  oottttnues  to  guide  affairs  in  a  judidons 
■«BMr.  Good,  however,  as  is  the  arrangement  by  which 
«l  the  cattk  classes  are  kept  together  in  the  Central  HaU, 
■>**  to  be  inspected  by  the  visitor  by  following  the 
•raer  of  the  .catalogue,  without  baring  to  enter  upon  a  side 
7^^-  *'^  ^  another  occasion  be  desirable  to  meet  the 
wither  increase  of  visitors  to  give  still  more  space  between 
us  rows  of  animals,  and  by  taking  tlie  poultry  altogether 
anvftontheCWtlsHaU.  e         r-      /        e 

TheatlaBdanoe  of  the  public  is,  in  fact,  evidence  of  the 


increasing  popularity  of  the  exhibition.  About  10,000  per- 
sons visited  the  yard  on  each  of  the  two  first  days,  £214  18s. 
4d.  being  taken  on  Tuesday,  and  £215  lis.  8d.  on  Wednesday 
for  admissions.  On  Thursday  the  attendance  was  still  larger. 
Owing  to  a  series  of  contingencies  and  the  sudden  exercise 
of  power  by  Veterinary  Inspectors  in  London,  the  Smith- 
field  animals  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  yard  at  the 
proper  time,  so  that  we  have  too  large  a  proportion  of 
vacant  stalls,  especially  in  the  cattle  classes.  A  **heg' 
garly  array  of  empty  benches**  will  chill  any  performance,  and 
three  or  four  emptv  stalls  ^following  each  other  consecutively 
have  had  a  markea  efftect  in  detracting  from  the  character  and 
appearance  of  two  or  three  important  dasses  of  cattle.  Un- 
fortunately, too>  amongtt  the  absentees  was  Mr.  Pnlver's 
champion  ox,  whose  second  appearance  at  Leeds  was  an- 
nounced bv  Mr.  Pnlver,  to  be  his  final  one  on  anv  stage.  The 
non-arrival  of  this  ox  is  still  more  to  be  rwretteo,  as  nis  com- 
petitors at  Islington  were  admittedly  rivau  scarcely  worthv  of 
his  steel ;  while  at  Leeds  he  would  have  had  to  meet  the  Xork 
prize  Shorthorns.  There  were  here  33  missing  animals  out  of 
an  entry  of  06  head  of  cattle. 

Glancing  at  the  animals  in  their  consecutive  order,  we  come 
first  to  Lora  Zetland's  two  Shorthorn  oxen,  first  and  second  here 
for  the  "  any  age"  prise ;  and  although  defeated  by  the  Scotch 
ox  of  Mr.  Beicts  for  the  Mayor's  £20  prize  as  best  animal  in 
the  yard,  the  prize  Shorthorn  took  the  Innkeeper's  £10  cup 
as  best  Shorthorn  ox,  cow,  or  heifer.  The  York  decision  was 
in  this  dass  also  reversed,  the  second  animal  at  York  being 
first  here.  A  heavier  beast  than  the  York  winner  he  is,  but 
that  he  is  a  better  we  certainly  deny.  With  an  extra  weight 
of  10  or  12  atones,  he  is  not  so  large  in  girth  as  the  other. 
This  shows  his  irregular  making.  Indeed  as  a  Shorthorn  ox 
he  is  not  equal,  to.  the  York  winner;  and  as  scales  are  not 
used  yet  as  judges,  we  take  it  that  a  Shorthorn  ox  codiibited  in  a 
Shorthorn  dass  at  a  &t  show  must  not  only  be  merely  the  best 
fat  ox,  but  the  best  fiat  ox  and  best  Shorthorn  at  the  same 
time.  The  winner  of  the  York  prize  for  the  young  ox  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Thompson  has  H.  C.  only  here ;  bnt  he  ban 
broken  down  on  bis  legs,  and  wiw  suffering  when  shown  nt 
York,  as  he  is  now.  Mr.  Drvsdale's  third  ot  is  a  heavy  beef 
ox  entitled  to  his  place.    Of  Shorthorn  cows,  out  of  six  entries 


so 
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three  were  absent,  the  splendid  cow  winner  at  York  belonging 
to  Mr.  W.  Hill,  and  also  Sir  W.  Trevelyan^s,  and  Lord  Fever- 
aham*B.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Meynell  Ingrain  for  a 
naefol  roan  cow,  with  capital  eropt  and  loin,  bat  very  defl- 
•ient  between  rib  and  hip. 

The  absentees  in  the  Shorthorn  heifer  class  redoeed  a  lam 
entry  of  eleven  to  that  of  four  moderate  animals,  and  the 
winner  was  a  fair  good  animal,  bat  not  prime  enongh  to  get  a 
place  at  York.  The  prize  cross-bred  ox  is  a  verymoderate 
Irish  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scholefleld,  Tadcaster.  What  mis- 
chance  has  pot  him  before  Mr.  Bosses  second  prize— a  large 
and  good  specimen  of  the  polled  breed — ^we  know  not.  Mr. 
Boas,  however,  is  in  better  luok  among  the  females,  and  takes 
first  priae  for  cows,  and  cap  for  best  cross-bred  with  a  mode- 
rate animaL  In  Scotch  oxen,  we  have  only  threet  and  Mr. 
Reid  scores  first  and  second ;  and  with  the  same  3  yepirs  and 
6  months  wins  first  in  his  class,  the  Royal  Agricnltural  Cup, 
valne  6  fuiaeas,  as  best  Scotch  ox  or  oow,  and  the  Mayor's  Cap, 
value  £^0,  as  best  beast  in  the  yard. 

Scotch  cows  were  moderate  in  quality  and  few  in  number;  and 
Highland  oxen  the  same.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  flat-sided  monse- 
oolonred  ox  had  only  one  to  meet — a  rough  Highlander,  **  un- 
couth and  unkempt,"  belonging  to  Mr.  Drysdale,  Fifeshire. 
The  HiKhknd  cow  of  Mr  Eastwood,  as  at  York,  was  first ; 
Sir  W.  Trevelyan  second,  ted  longo  infervalio.  The  Scots  made 
np  a  larger  das*  than  usual.  In  the  Tenant  Farmers'  classes,  Mr. 
A.  Brogden  and  Mr.  MacPherson  were  first  and  second,  both 
York  prize  animals,  Mr.  Brogden  being  second  in  the  young 
Shorthorn  oxeo,  and  Mr.  MacPherson  second  in  polled  oxen. 
Mr.  Brogden's  ox  has  rare  quality  and  fine  making,  but  rather 
lacks  growth.  If  he  had  more  size  nothing  could  beat  him. 
Mr.  Brogden*s  young  2  years  9  months  Shorthorn  took  third 
here  as  at  York.  He  is  of  superb  quality,  and  would  go  on 
well.  He  displaces  a  magnificent  beef  ox  of  great  weight, 
ahonn  by  Mr.  Drysdale,  for  third  nlaoe.  The  latter  is  rather 
coarse  in  bone  and  common  in  his  hind  legs  while  his  young 
conqueror  is  at  least  a  gentleman  to  look  at,  if  not  quite  a  ripe 
batcher's  bvast. 

In  cows  Mr.  W.  Hill  wins,  as  at  York,  with  his  fine  Short- 
horn, and  Mr,  Thomlinson,  third  at  York,  is  second  here  wor- 
thily. Mr.  Reid  wins  for  heifers,  and  also  takes  ik^  Cup  for  these 
classes,  with  his  beautiful  black  i  years,  the  beauty  that  we  re- 
marked upon  at  York  when  she,  as  here,  atood  first.  The 
milch  cows  were  a  pretty  numerous  class,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
won  the  first  and  the  Cup  with  a  cow  well  up  in  condition 
and  full  of  Shorthorn  blood,  as  well  as  of  milking  attributes. 

The  sheep  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  York ;  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr. 
W.  Hill,  and  Lord  Wenlock  taking  all  the  honour  and  profit. 

Pi^  we  shall  not  particularize.  At  a  fat  show  in  Yorkshire 
especially  they  are  never  deficient;  and  the  names  of  ex- 
hibitors here  show  us  how  many  of  the  animals  that  we  have 
known  in  agricultural  competitions  are  now  closing  their  gay 
career,  and  approaching  that  bourne  from  which  no  prize  pig 
ever  returns  alive— the  butchers*  shamblm  at  Christmas  time. 

Poultry,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  ran  up  excellent  and  large 
classes. 

PRIZE   LIST. 

Judges. 
Cattle  axd  Shixp.--H.  Ambler,  Watkiason  Hall,  Halifax ; 

C.  Edmondson,  Ripon ;  W.  Silversides,  York. 
Pigs.— T.    Dodds,   Wakefield;    G.   Hutchinson,    Prospect 

House,  York. 
Roots. — ^J.  Parker,  Dunkeswick,  Harewood;  R.  Crossley, 

Newsam  Green,  Temple  Newsam. 
YxTUiif  a&tInspkctok.— Mr.  Mitchell,  M.R.C.y.S.L.,  Leeds. 

SHORTHOENS. 

Ox  of  any  age. — ^First  and  second  prizes  and  plate,  the  Earl 
of  ZetUnd,  Aske,  Richmond ;  Uiird,  W.  Drysdale,  Kilrie,  Kiuff- 
horn.  Highljf  commended :  H.S.  Thompson,  Kirkby  Hall,  York. 

Cow,  having  had  a  living  calf. — ^First  prize,  H.  F.  Meynell 
Ingram,  M.P.,  Temple  Newsam ;  second,  John  Ingleby,  Aust- 
wick,  Clapham ;  third,  Jas.  Reid,  Greystone,  Alford. 

Heifer,  nut  exceeding  four  years  old.— First  prize,  Geo. 
Robson,  Easingwold ;  second,  Geo.  Hargreaves,  Shipley ;  third, 
John  Ferguson,  East  Grange,  Forres. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 
Cross-bred  or  Irish  ox.— First  prize,  W.  Schofield,  Tlid- 
caster ;  second,  Thos.  Ross,  Hillhead,  Forres ;  third,  Jas.  Reid. 
Cross-bred  or  Irish  cuw  or  heifer. -First  prize  and  plate, 


Thot.  Roia ;  second,  Jas.  Bniee,  Bomside,  Foehaben ;  third, 
the  Karl  of  Crawford  and  Balearres,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigsa. 

Polled  Scotch  ox. — First  and  second  prizes  and  the  Hiyoi's 
cap  for  the  best  animal  in  the  show  ground,  Jas.  Reid. 

Polled  Scotch  cow  or  heifer. Oattley,  Wiganthorpe, 

York ;  second,  Jas.  Reid,  Greystone,  Alford.  Highly  com- 
mended :  Wm.  Drysdale,  Kilrie,  Fifeshire. 

Highland  ox.— First  prize.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Wal- 
lington ;  second,  W.  Drysdale. 

HighUnd  oow  or  haifer.— First  prize,  R.  Eastwood,  Thonj- 
holme,  Clitheroe ;  second.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan^ 

IXIfAHT  FABMIRS*  CL48SSS,  KOT  SXISO  UUniOWinnS. 

Ox.— First  prize,  R.)BrMden,jan.,Toekwith;  seflOBd,J.?. 
McPherson,  Muirton,  of  Unices,  Forres ;  third,  R.  Brogdo, 
jun.    Highly-commended :  W.  Dmdale. 

Cow,  having  had  a  living  calf. — ^First  prize,  W.  Hill, 
Wetherby;  second,  M.  Thomlinson,  Cowthorpe,  Wethertf; 
third,  J.  W.  Botherli^,  Middleton-one-Row. 

Heifer  onder  four  years  old. — ^First  prize  and  cup,  J.  Kcid, 
Greystone  ;  second,  T.  Ross,  Hillhead,  Forres ;  tbiid,  J. 
Walton,  HomcUffe  Quarries,  Rawtenstall. 

Fat  cow,  in  milk,  for  slaughtering. — First  prize,  a  cud,  L 
Parsons,  Leeds ;  second,  J.  Thackny,  Leeds,  third,  J. 
BotterilL  Leeds. 

SHEEP. 

LXICESTSR  OR  UOVQ  VOOL. 

Pen  of  three  wethers  or  gimmers,  nnder  2  years  old.— Fint 
and  second  prizes,  F.  JordaiTs  Exors.,  Eastbum,  Drifield. 

OTHXR  BRSXDS. 

Pen  of  three  South  or  other  Down  wethers,  of  anj  age.~ 
First  and  second  prizes,  the  Right  Hon*  Lord  Weolock, 
Escrick  Park. 


Pen  of  three  cross-bred  wethers,  of  any^  age.— First  priw 
id  cup,  J.  Bn 
North  Britain. 


and  cup,  J.  Bruce,  Fochabers ;  second, 


«  any 
,  J.  H 


anter,  Fochabers, 


Pen  of  three  homed  Scotch,  Lonk,  or  Moontain  wethen,  of 
any  age.— First  prize,  W.  Hill,  Wetherby ;  second,  E.  Eist- 
wood,  Clitheroe. 

EXTRJL. 

Silver  medal.— Lord  Wenlock. 

PIGS. 

Fat  pig,  large  breed,  of  any  age. — ^First  prise,  R.  £.Dacker- 
ing  and  Son,  Northorpe ;  second,  W.  lister,  Armky ;  third, 
R.  £.  Duckering  and  son. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  middle  breed,  exceeding  14  months 
old.— First  prise,  R.  £.  Duckering  and  Son ;  second,  R. 
Hurtley,  Armley ;  third,  C.  F.  Hallas,  Hndderfield. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  middle  breed,  nnder  14  months  oli— 
First  prize,  T.  Greenwood,  New  Wortley ;  second,  M.  Walton, 
Halifax ;  third,  C.  Johnson,  Pottemewton. 

Fat  sow,  middle  breed.— First  prize,  W.  lister;  second, B. 
E.  Duckering  and  Son ;  third,  —  Ambler,  Halifax. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  small  breed,  exceeding  14  months  old." 
First  prize,  R.  £.  Duckering  and  Son  ;  second,  M.  Waitoa, 
Halifax ;  third,  G.  Mangles,  Great  Givendale. 

Fat  pig,  hog  or  gilt,  small  breed,  under  14  months  old.-* 
First  prize,  W.  S.  Moiser,  Beeston;  second,  W.  Wellock, 
Halton ;  third,  —  Ambler. 

Fat  sow,  small  breed.— First  prize  and  cup,  R.  K.  Poclenog 
and  Son ;  second,  W.  Hatton,  Addiugham ;  third,  W.  Lister, 
Armley.  ' 

Pen  of  three  pork  pigs,  nnder  20  weeks  old.— Fint  pn», 
T.Turner,  Leeds;  second,  J.  Xing,  Leeds;  third,  W.U  , 
Wetherby* 

XXTBA. 

Silver  medals  awarded.— Sow,  J.  C  Taylor,  Leeds  ^  tvo    j 
gilts,  S.  Walton,  Halifax ;  sow  and  litter.  T.  Hail,  Leeds. 

ROOTS. 

Long  mangold  wnrzel.— First  prize,  O.  Nnssey,  jm-. 
Sntterton,  SpJding;  second,  W.  H.  Gaunt,  Old  ThomriUe, 
Kirkhammerton. 

Globe  mangel  worzel.- First  prize,  R.  L.  Everett,  &uh- 
mere,  Ipswich ;  second,  G.  Nnssey,  inn.  . 

Swedes  turnips.- First  prize,  J.  Johnson,  Aiihis^a; 
second,  J.  Bruce,  Bnmside,  Fochabers,  N3.  ,«.  ^  i 

Common  turnips.— First  prize,  J.  Bruce ;  second,  W.  BiplrTi 
Kirkhammerton,  York.  . 

Potatoes.— E.  Sncksmith,  HipperhoUne,  Hslifin;  9tc^t 
T.  Wintersgill,  Gownley  Foot,  Mssham. 
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ABINGDON  TAT  CATTLE   SHOW. 

The  Judges  wen: 

Bmis  AiTD  Cam  Coltj.-W,  Praaklm,  Awot;  B.  CmUi^ 

Charlton ;  and  G.  M.  Donn,  Ardingtoii. 
San?  Anp  Pigs.— J.  Edmonds,  Longworth  Lodge.  Parine. 

don ;  and  O.  WaUis,  Old  Shifford,  Bampton.^^^  * 

^^ri ^^**^*^^  Soulhmoor;  T.  N.  Dewe,  Drayton; 
ud  a.  Pvl^e,  Lgrford.  ' 

^J^r^'  }f  ?*T^'  ^^^  J  M'-  ^«>^^  WalKngford ;  and 
C.  Cox,  AJBngdon. 

PRIZE    LIST. 
BEASTS. 

xr^J^St'^^  f"^  ^'  ^  Betteridge,  Hanniij;  leeond, 
w.  Aldworth,  Frilford. 

..^5^»'*"^^  y*^  '^^  8  months  old.-.Fint  priu. 
lo,  H.  Betteridge :  second,  W.  Aldworth. 

Bttt  fat  cow.— Rrst  priae,  «6,  J.  P.  King,  near  Walling- 
fafd;  aeoond,  W.  Aldworth.  * 

U**  fct  heifer,  nnder  4  jears  of  age,— Pint  prise,  £6,  Col. 
Ji>yd-Lmday.  M.P. ;  second,  W.  Aldworth.  Highly  com- 
iaeaded:  H.  Betteridge. 

Bat  two  heifers  in  calf,  nnder  3  years  of  age.— Pirst  priae. 
«,  W.  Curtis,  Pemham ;  second,  W.  Curtis. 

Bart  beast  shown  in  class   1  or  2.— A  sUTer  cop,   H. 

Bat  beait  ^wn  id  dass  8  or  4.— A  silver  cap,  Col. 
Iflyd-UadmT,  M.P. 

Best  two  heifers  in  class  6.— A  sUver  cup,  W.  Curtis. 

SHEEP. 

Best  pa  of  three  hi  half-brad  or  Oafoid  Down  wether 
Aey,  imder  82  months  old.— first  prise,  £3,  Col.  Loyd- 
umlsay,  ILP. ;  second,  Jas.  Mason,  %iuham  Hall. 

Bert  pen  of  three  Hi  Hampshire  or  Southdown  wether 
Steep,  ttader  22  months  old.— Krst  prise,  £3,  Sir  W.  Throok- 
norton,  Bsrt.;  second.  Col.  Loyd-liidsay,  M.P. 

JS  V^^.^^  ^*  ewes.— Pirst  prue,  £3,  B.  Badoock ; 
"offld,  &.  Badeock. 

Bert  pm  of  sheep  in.  any  class.— A  silver  cup,  Sir  W. 
iuoeimortott, 

PIGS. 
Bestpen  of  three  fat  pigs  of  one  litter,  under  nine  months 
H  SSid  ^^'^  ^'  ^'     *"^  Kingston  Bagpnixe ;  second, 

«^  E5i°^  *"•  ??*  PV"  ^^^  1*  ^^^^  old,— Pirrt  prise, 
%Z  r^  ^^*  ^"**®*'  Courtney  •  second,  E.  Pnllen; 


»ag«ton,  nesr  Shriyenham :    and  Sir  W.  Throckmorton 
Commended:  J.  H.  Clarke,  Maidenhead. 

IJert  pig  m  ttie  show,  age  to  be  taken  into  consideration.— 
AWfercnp,W.  M.Tagg. 

HOBSES. 

Bat  four.year^ld  hunter.— Prise,  £10  10s.,  W.  M.  Tteg. 

T  Jr5l  ^  «>»  «nder  three  years  oId.-Prize,  £6  6s.,  Cdonel 
wyd-liadaay,  M.F. 

BOOTS. 
Bert  ilTe  acres  of  Swedish  tnmips,  25  to  be  exhibited.— A 

SbLnlfiSljfSS!  '^  **'  ^'  *^'  ^'^^ '  '^'^^'  ^• 

R^  ?^owre»  of  mangold  wurzd,  25  to  be  exhibited.— 

&l"^3  W.  M.  Tagg ;  second,  E.  Pullen.  sen. 
JW  ttUiectaon  of  roots,  not  less  than  10  each,  field  culture, 

Stf  A  WZm"^^^*  ^  **  '^'  "^-  "• 
Best  ooUeetimi  of  roots.— A  silver  cup,  W.  M.  Tagg. 

COBN. 
to  U  5l*i??^  ^  *^**^  «»»«  ^»»^«l  itt  »n  unmarked  bag 
Aidwo^!?^"^"*  P*^  **•  "^^  ^-  ^^'^•J  »econd,BL 

irbTia' J^iJ^''  I'  ^"^^^  °^®  ^"^«1  *«  ^  pitched.— First 
^,  rVn^^**  J  •«»"">»  B..  Ahlworth. 
«.^,P.Du«Wd,  of  Mvcbftm  Park,  presided  at  the  dinuer.  J 


CHIPPENHAM   AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

PBIZB    LIST. 

JUDOBS  Of  Stock.— Prancis  Burnett,  Wilts. 

Geo.  Oame,  Churchill. 
John  Treadwell,  Winchendon. 

CATTLE. 

Bull,  cow,  and  olfcpring.— £10,  T.  M.  Ferris,  Trtherton  ; 
•econd,  £5,  Isaac  Cox,  Whatley.  Commended :  J.  Smith, 
Bynoll. 

Pat  steers  aboTC  three  years  old.— £6,  B.  Stratton,  Burde- 
rop ;  second,  £4^  T.  H.  Perris,  Manningford  Bohnn. 

Plat  steers  nnder  three  years  old.— £6,  T.  H.  Perris,  Man- 
niMford;  second,  £4,  W.  P.  Beaven,  Woodborough. 

Fat  cows.— £6,  J.  Bedman,  Whaddonj  second,  £4,  B. 
Chillingworth,  Highworth. 

Milcn  cows  ef  any  ase.    __,  _ , ^  ,  _ 

cond,  £4,  Oriel  ViTeash,  Berwick  Bassett.     Commended 


Milch  cows  ef  any  age.— £6,  H.  W.  White,  Stanley;  se- 

>nd,  £4,  Oriel  Viyeash,  Ben  "  "    ~ 
A.  M.  Sloper,  Compton  Bassett. 

A  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  also  to  J.  limbrick,  Iron  Acton. 

Dairr  cows  under  four  years  old.--£4.  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge, 
South  Wmxall ;  second,  £2,  J.  Pry,  Lacock. 

Heifers  under  thirty-six  months  old.— £4,  B.  Stratton, 
Borderop;  second,  £2,  S.  Downing  and  Son,  Chippenham. 
Commended :  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge. 

Heifers  nnder  twenty-four  months  old.— £5,  T.  Hewer, 
Inglesham ;  second,  £3,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Bowood. 
Commended :  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge. 

Heifer  calres  under  twelve  months  old.— £6,  B.  Stratton  ; 
second,  £2,  T.  Hewer,  Inglesham.  Commended:  W.  P. 
Beaven,  Woodborongh ;  Isaac  Cox,  Whatley. 

Bull  calves  nnder  twelve  months  old.— £5,  C.  Hobbs, 
Maisey  Hampton ;  second,  £2,  B.  Stratton.  Highly  com- 
mended: H.  Say,  Lacock. 

Bulls  nnder  two  years  old.— £5,  B.  Stratton.  Highly  com- 
mended: W.  Spencer,  ChalAeld.  Commended:  G.  Anstie, 
Hinton. 

Bulls  above  two  and  under  three  years  olds.— £6,  Chapman 
Uncles.  Chippenham. 

Working  oxen.— £2, 0.  Yiveash,  Berwick  Bassett. 

SHEEP. 

Four  &t  short-wool  wethers.— £3,  £.  little,  Lanhill. 
Highly  commended :  H.  Qough,  Orittleton.  Commended :  £. 
Little. 

Pour  &t  long-wool  wethers.— £4,  T.  Little,  Nercott. 

Pour  fit  cross-bred  wethers.— £4,  J.  Hibbard,  Stanton. 

Eight  short-wool  breeding  ewes.— £5,  B.  Henly,  jun., 
Calne ;  second,  £3,  J.  Moore,  littlecot. 

Eight  long.woQl  breeding  ewes.— £5,  W.  Limbrick,  Horton. 

Eight  cross-bred  breeding  ewes.— £4,  J.  Wlude,  Corston  ; 
second,  £2,  J.  Miles,  Stanton. 

HOBSES. 

Two-year-old  cart  gelding  or  filly.- £3,  Q.  Anstie,  Hinton. 
Mares  and  fbals.-^,  J.  Parmer,  Woodshan.  Commended  : 
W.  Qhqr,  littleton. 

PIGS. 

Boars.— £2,  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge,  South  Wnxall ;  second,  £1, 
J.  Hibbard,  Stanton. 

Breeding  sows.— £2,  B.  J.  Bntier,  Bremhilh  second,  £1, 
J.  HibbaroL  Commended,  Mrs.  E.  Burbidge :  &.  Spackman, 
Bronghton ;  E.  Little,  Luihill. 

Two  &t  piffs  of  one  litter.— £3,  B.  J.  Butler. 

Pat  pigs  of  any  age.— £2,  Mrs.  E.  Bnrbidge. 

CHEESE. 
Judges.— C.  Pitt. 
J.  TiUey. 

Best  cwi.  thick  cheese.— £3,  H.  Beynolds,  Daunts^. 
Second-best  cwt.  thick  cheese.— £2^  T.  Newman,  Cray's 
Marsh. 
Best  cwt.  thin  cheese.— £3,  C.  Beaven,  Shipton  Moyne. 
Seoond-beit  cwti  of  thin  6heeie,^£2,  U.  Beynolds. 
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THE    TREDEGAE     CATTLE     SHOW 

AT    NEWPOET. 


At  this  annual  exhibition  there  waa  a  dhanse  in  the  arrange- 
me&ts.  Formerly  the  atoek  was  j^dff^  on  m  Monday,  toe 
principal  day  of  the  show  being  Tuesday,  and  the  proeeedings 
winding  up  with  a  dinner ;  whilst  a  second  show-day  was 
afforded  on  the  Wednesday.  This  year  Mondar  was  devoted  to 
receiving  the  stock  in  the  show-yaid,  and  on  Tuesday  the  busi- 
ness commenced.  The  silver  cups  were  eighteen  in  number, 
and  the  classes  in  which  fewest  exhibitors  appeared  were  those 
of  the  North  Devon  Cattle.  Not  one  local  fanner  entered  for 
the  cup  given  for  thpbest  yearling  bull,  best  two-year^ld  heifer, 
or  the  oest  four-year  old  heifer,  for  moat  of  the  other  cup 
prices  thp  entries  were  numerous,  and  the  neighbouring 
tenantry  sent  in  stock  for  competition.  The  Glamorganshire 
sheep  were  in  some  force ;  ana  the  pigs  numerous. 
^  From  what  we  hear  the  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
simply  lamentable,  and  the  jnd^ng  indifferent.  A  visitor  as- 
sures us  that  though  the  authorities  bad  the  whole  day  before 
them  not  tlie  slightest  information  was  afforded  as  to  the 
winning  animals  until  eight  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  when  of  course 
every  one  had  left,  and  the  public  who  paid  its  money  to  wit- 
ness the  judging  was  refused  the  information  to  which  it  was 
entitled.  Of  course  under  such  circumstances  people  said  the 
awards  were  touched-up  afterwards ;  while,  according  to  Tk< 
Hereford  Timen,  "  rumoun  were  Aying  about  that  the  judges 
had  made  such  and  such  decisions,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
instances  in  which,  the  reports  being  believed,  those 
gentlemen  were  described  as  a  'set  of  fools,*  either 
wholly  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  their  onerous  duties 
or  influenced  by  strong  prrjudices.'*  As  to  the  judging, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  followed,  some  of  the  best  animals  looked 
to  be  carefally  left  out,  and  Mr.  Evans,  of  Swanstone,  was 
sadly  ill-used.  They  never  noticed  Lady  Oxford,  not  even 
with  so  much  as  a  commendation,  though  the  best  of  her  class 
at  the  Oxford  Royal  meeting;  nor  the  young  bull  Sir  Oliver, 
another  prize  animal  in  good  company.  The  whole  business 
appears  to  have  degenerated  into  a  wretched  muddle,  and  vei 
this  meeting  has  all  the  elements  of  a  successful  show  under 
more  efficient  management. 

JUDQES  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  Figs,  Cart-horses,  and  Implements  : 
Thomas  Swiugjer,  Langham,  Oakham,  Rutland;  John 
Wigmore,  Lower  Westoo,  Ross,  Herefordshire ;  and  Rees 
WiFliams,  Peucelly  Castle,  Breconshire.  For  Riding-horses : 
D.  R.  Williamson,  The  Layers,  Perthshire,  and  H.  Ark- 
wright,  Hampton  Court,  Leominster. 

PRIZE      LIST. 

SILVER  CUPS  GIVEN  BT  LORD  TREDEGAR. 

North  Devon  yearhng  bull.— Thos.  H.  Risdeo,  Washford, 
Taunton,  Someraet. 

North  Devou  tvro-year-old  heifer. — ^Rev.  A.  Morgan,  Maohen 
Rcc  ory,  Newport. 

SborthomyearliDg^ull. — Richard  Stretton,  Burderop,  Swin- 
don.   Commended  :  Rev.  E  T.  Williams,  Caldicot,  Chepstow. 

Siiorthorn  two-year-old  heifer. — Lord  Tiedi*gar,  Tredegar 
Park,  Newport.  Highly  commended :  Richard  8tratton,  Bur- 
derop, S««rindoo. 

Hereford  yearling  bull. — Warren  Evans  Uandowla^,  Usk 
H(}Q.  Commended:  William  Harnss,  Llansoar,  Caeqleon, 
Moo. 

Hereford,  two-year-old  heifer. — ^Reese  Keene,  Pencraig, 
Caerleun,  Mon. 

Boar.— C.  U.  Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Shipton-on-Stour. 
HiKhly  commended:  A.  Higgins,  Hewelsfield  Court,  Chep- 
stow. 

Fat  pig.— C,  R.  Wheeler.  Highly  commended :  H.  Work- 
man, Coed  kerne  w,  Newport. 

Ram  lamb,  lung  wool.^-R.  Leyshon, Island  Farm,  Bridgend, 
Glaiiorgan.  Highly  commended:  C.  Speuc^r,  Gilestowu, 
Cow  bridge,  Glamorgan. 

Rnm  lamb,  short  wooL^Q.  Wallia,  Old  Shifford,  Baraptoo. 
Farhngdon.  -»        r     » 


Tearling  cart  oolt  or  filly,  brad  by  the  exhibitor.— R.  W. 
Bridgwater,  Great  Porthamel,  Talgnzth,  Brecon.  Commended : 
T.  B.  Price,  Duffiyn  St.  Nicholaa,  Cardiff. 

Shorthorn  bull  calf. — ^A  cup,  value  £6  6a.,  T.  Morris,  Hao- 
more  Court,  Glouceater. 

Shorthorn  heifer  calf. — ^A  cup,  value  £5  6s;;  R.  Stnttin, 
Burderop,  Swindon. 

Hereford  bull  calf. — ^A  cup,  value  £6  58.,  W.  Evans,  Uas- 
dowlais,  Usk,  Monmouth. 

Hereford  heifer  calf. — ^A  cup,  value  £5  Sa.,  J.  H.  Aikwright, 
Hampton  Courts  Leominster. 

Yearlioff  heifer. — A  cup,  value  £5  5a.,  T.  Hewer,  Ligle- 
sham,  Lecnlade,  Gloucestershire. 

IlStook  bull,  above  two  years  old. — J.  H.  Arkwrigt,  Hsmptos 
Court,  Leominster. 

Cows  of  any  pun  breed,  in-calf  or  in-milk.— J.  H.  Ark* 
wricht. 

North  Devon  Fonr-yetr-old  heifer.— T.  H.  Bisdeo,  Viah- 
ford,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Fat  cow. — S.  Channing,  PiUgwenDv,  Newport. 

Pair  of  yearling  steere. — Lard.  Tredegar. 

Pair  of  two-year-old  ateers.— Wm.  Williams,  Bed  Hobk, 
Ely,  Cardiff. 

Best  male  homed  breeding  animal  selected  from  any  diss 
in  the  yard. — A  piece  of  {date,  value  £21,  W.  Evans,  LIid- 
dowlaa,  Usk.  Monmouthshire. 

Best  female  homed  breeding  animal  selected  from  any  clsis 
in  the  yard. — ^A  piece  of  plat^  value  £21,  Lord  Tredegar. 

SHEEP. 

Four  sheariing  ewes,  long  wooL^Price,  £5,  J.  Williunsi 
Caeready,  Cowbridge,  Glamorgan. 

Four  sheariing  ewes,  short  wool.— Prize,  £5,  G.  Wallli,  Old 
Shifford,  Bnmpton,  Farringdon. 

Pen  of  four  breeding  ewes  and  one  ram,  of  real  Wdsh 
mountain  breed. — ^Prize,  £6  Oa.,  J.  Stephena,  Hay,  Brecon. 

PIGS. 

Boar  and  sow  of  any  breed,  under  one  year  old.— J.  Seys, 
The  Graig,  Ne<rport. 

Breeding  sow,  with  litter  of  pigs  not  exceeding  three  mosths 
old.  —  Prize,  £6,  Joseph  Waters,  Langstone  Court,  Nev- 
port. 

HORSES. 

Cart  nare  and  foal. — ^W.  Hall,  Tynewydd,  Brecon. 

Cart  stallion  that  has  covered  in  the  oouniy  of  Moamoath, 
in  1870.— W.  Dukes,  Cefn  Farm,  Llanartb,  Mon. 

Nag  mare  for  genenl  purposes,  in  foal,  to,  or  with  oolt  by 
her  side,  by  a  thorough-bred  horse. — W.  Powell,  M.P.,  ptf 
Mr.  T.  Stroud,  Blackwood,  Monmouthshire. 

Pony,  under  four  yean  old.— ^.  Thomas,  Arcade  Wine  Vanlts, 
Cardiff. 

Cob  or  galloway  bred  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  GU- 
morgan,  or  Brecon,  under  six  years  old,  over  13  hands  lod 
under  U  hands  2  inches  high.—Prize,  £5  5s.,  M.  Williaais, 
Caerleon,  Monmouthshire. 

Yenrling  oolt  or  filly  for  hunting  purposes,  got  by  athoroogn- 
bred  home,  and  bred  in  the  coupty  of  Monmouth,  GiaiDorirtD, 
or  Brecon.— W.  Powell,  M.P.,  per  Mr.  T.  Stroud,  Blaekwood, 
Monmouthshire. 

Three-year-old  colt  or  fillv  for  hunting  purposes,  got  b.r  i 
thorough -bred  horse,  and  bred  in  the  county  of  Moaoiooth, 
Glamorgan,  or  Breeon.— W.  WUliams,  Red  Farm,  PeallTse, 
Cowbridge,  Glamorgan. 

Weight-carrying  hunten.— Colonel  F.  C.  Monan,  Bopefrt 
Castle,  Newport ;  second,  Captain  M.  BaU,  Old  Court,  Abtf. 
gafcnny.  _  „ 

Liahtweight  hunten.— G.  C.  Williams,  Llanrnnaey  mk 
Cardiff;  second,  G.  W.  G.  Thomas,  CoedrigUn,  Cardiff. 

Thorough- bred  entire  colt,  two  years  old  or  upvsrdi.— 
Prize,  £10  lOs.,  T.  C.  Hallen,  Brooka  Farm,  RaglaB. 

Best  and  mott  mefU  inplmeBta  in  agrioutore.— nis% 
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£o,  J.  S.  Stone,  implement  maker.  Dock-street,  Trosnant, 
Newport 

B«t  general  root  erop,  oon^iating  of  man{(oId  wurtze,, 
Svedisli  or  common  tnraip,  in  all  not  less  tlian  15  acres 
rrowiDjr  on  the  farm  of  a  tenant-farmer  in  Monmontliafaire. — 
Vnie,  £10  10».,  U.  S.  Williams,  Soutbrook,  PorUkewett. 

Best  three  aeres  of  mangold  wartzel,  grown  by  a  tenant- 
foroier,  whose  farm  is  situated  the  south  side  of  the  road 
leadiag  from  Newport  to  Chepstow. — Prite,  £o  5s.,  Y.  Parsons, 
Csnweot. 

Fire  acres  of  swedes  grown  within  the  oountj  of  Monnonth. 
—Prize,  £5,  O.  Jones,  Undy,  Magor. 

irzwroKT  Toir^r  frizes 

Boll,  cow,  and  olTspring ;  the  offspring  being  under  one  year 
old,  the  oow  being  in  milk  or  within  three  months  of  caUiug, 
and  she  and  her  offspring  having  been  bred  by  the  exhibitor. 
— Prize^  <10,  W.  Evans,  Uanduwlas,  Usk,  Hon. 

Pair  of  breeding  cows,  in  milk,  or  within  three  months  of 
calnug.— Prize,  £10,  W.  Evans. 

Pair  of  two-year-old  steers,  brad  and  fed  br  the  exhibitor. — 
Pritt,  £10,  V?.  Harris,  Llansoar,  Gaerleon,  Mon. 

Pur  of  Yearling  steers,  bred  and  fed  by  the  exhibitor. — 
Prae,  £6,  J.  Skinner,  Abemant  Fsrm,  Caerlcon,  Mon. 

la-calf  heifer  under  three  years  old,  in  milk,  or  within  tlircc 
Bosths  of  calving. — ^Fint  pnze,  £7,  H.  Hale,  Trosnant,  New- 
port; aeeond,  £3,  H.  Hale. 

learling  stock  heifer. — Prize,  £0,  W.  Jones,  Cefnllogell, 
Caitlcton,  Ciirdiff. 

Pea  of  &ve  welher  Iambs,  long  wool,  bred  and  fed*  by  the 
eihibitor.— Prize,  £5,  J.  Williams,  Ciiercady,  Cowbridge. 

Pea  of  five  e«re  lambs,  long  wool,  bred  and  fed  by  the  ex- 
Iiibitor.— Prize,  £5,  C.  Spencer,  Gileston,  Cowbridge. 

Pea  of  fi\e  yearling  stock  ewes,  long  wool,  bred  and  fed  by 
the  eiliibitor. — Pnze,  £5,  J.  Williams. 

Pea  of  five  breeding  ewes  long  wool,  bred  and  fed  by  the 
exhibitor. — Prize,  £o,'  J.  Williams. 

neee  (not  less  than  ten  acres)  of  Swedish  turnips,  growing 
vithin  the  county  uf  Monmouth. — Prize,  £10,  W.  Watkins, 
Wera-j-Cwm,  Abergavenny. 

Piece  (not  less  than  five  acres)  of  Swedish  turnips,  grown 
bj  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  connty  of  Monmouth. — Prize,  £5, 
U.  Price,  Tithe  House,  Undy  Magor. 

Piece  (not  less  than  two  acres)  of  mangold  wurtzel,  grown 
by  a  tenant-farmer  in  tlic  county  of  Monmouth. — Prize,  £6, 
U.  Lawrence,  Ty-Isha,  Llantarnam,  Newport. 


THE  SANDWICH  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Uolbrtaaately  we  had  an  extremely  wet  morning,  which 
most  have  prcTented  many  of  our  country  friends  attending. 
1^  ihow  of  cattle  was  very  good,  more  especially  the  Sussex, 
of  which  IS  were  exhibited.  The  two  years  old  Sussex  steer 
exhibited  by  Mr.  II.  Page,  of  Walmer,  took  the  Town  Cup, 
beiog  tlie  best  %teer,  and  the  three  years  old  Sussex  heifer  ex- 
hibited by  Bradley  Brothers,  of  St.  ^Bartholomew's  Farm,  Sand- 
wich,' took  the  cup  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Brnssey,  M.P.  for 
Sandwich,  as  the  best  heifer  in  the  show.  It  ought  to  be 
neotioned  that  the  heifer  winner  of  Mr.  Brassey*s  prize  was 
a  most  extraordinary  fine  specimen  of  the  Su>sex  slock,  in 
bdt,  several  risitors  who  had  seen  the  London  show  were  of 
opioion  nothing  better  was  shown  there.  We  had  a  good 
trsde  for  the  cattle  j  every  animal  was  soon  sold  from  6s.  Od.  to 
K  per  Slbs. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

CATTLE.  ^ 

SUSSEX,  HJSREFOBD.  AVD  DEVON. 

Steers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — Pirstfprize,  £3, 
Brsdley  Brothers,  St.  Bartholomew ;  second,  £2,  J  no.  Wood- 
ruff, Weddington. 

Steers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  oM.^First  prize,  the 
Towa  Cap  and  £3,  Henry  PagR,  W.tlmer  Court  j  second,  £2, 
BnullCT  Brothers ;  third,  £1,  Bradley  Brothers. 

Heifers,  over  tliree  ;and  under  four  years  old. — Silver  cup 
sad  prize,  £3,  Bradley  Brothers. 

Heifers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — First  prize, 
A3,  Bradley  Brothers  \  seoud,  £2,  Jnj.  WoodnilT,  Wedding- 
Ion. 


WELSH  AND  SCOTCH. 

Steers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — First  prize,  £3, 
G.  EL  Harnett,  and  £1  to  breeder, 

Steers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — First  prize,  £3, 
Mr.  Harvey,  and  £1  to  breeder. 

UeiferA,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — Prize,  £3, 
Jno.  Woodmir. 

Heifers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — No  compe- 
tition. 

SHoitTuomfs,  on  xsy  other  breed. 

Steers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — First  prize,  £3, 
£.  Murton,  Pedding,  and  £1  to  breeder ;  second,  £2,  Lord 
Fitzwalter,  Ooodneston. 

Stecrd,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — First  prize.  £3, 
Henry  Page,  Walmer  Court ;  second,  £2,  Bradley  Brothers ; 
Uiird,  £1  lUs.,  T.  Harvey  ;  fourth,  £1,  C.  Batdiffe. 

Heifers,  over  three  and  under  four  years  old. — First  prize, 
£3,  W.  Bnshell,  Bowling,  and  £1  to  breeder ;  second,  £2,  Jno. 
Woodruff. 

Heifers,  over  two  and  under  three  years  old. — ^First  prize, 
£3,  Lord  Fitzwalter ;  second,  £2,  Bradley  Brothers. 


THE  GUILDFORD  FAT  STOCK  SHOW.— The  annual 
show  of  cattle,  roots,  coin  and  poultry  in  connexion  with  the 
Gildford  Agricultural  Associatiou,  was  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  The  stock  show  was  small,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  beasts  which  would  have  been  exhibited 
had  been  shown  in  London.  Nevertheless,  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  good.  On  Tuesday,  the  principal  day, 
and  market  day,  the  weather  was  miserably  wet,  and 
consequently  a  great  many  persons  who  would  have  visited 
the  show,  stayed  at  home.  Of  the  exhibitors  of  stock  we 
may  mention  prominently  Mr.  H.  Shotter,  Mr.  Beale  who 
won  the  10  guinea  prize,  Mr.  Holland  who  exhibited  a  very 
superior  heifer,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  who  won  several 
pnzes.  The  cattle  were  Sussex  and  Shorthorns.  The  show 
of  sheep  was  very  small,  and  there  was  scarcely  nny  com- 

Stition.  In  pigs  Mr.  Welb  was  a  most  successful  cxliibitor. 
is  stock,  and  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holland,  were  bought 
at  prices  averaging  £10  each.  The  show  of  roots  was  unnre- 
ceoently  good,  taking  the  dry  season  into  consideration.  The 
attendance  at  the  market  an  Tuesday  was  large,  but  the 
amount  of  stock,  except  perhaps  pigs,  was  small.  Some  good 
prices  were  made.  Messrs.  Hewett  and  Lee  sold  a  dozen 
bevons  at  over  6s.  pet  stone. 


WEST   OF   ENGLAND    FAT    STOCK    SHOW.-On 
Tuesday  the   annnal   show  of  the  West  of  Eoglaod  com- 
mencdl  at  Plymouth.    Cattle   are,   of  course,  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  here  the  North  Devoos, 
as  at  Birmingham  and  Smitiifield,  take  the  lead,  ah  hough  the 
animals  exhibited  at  the  up-oonnty  shows  are  here  excluded. 
The  South  Devon  breed  presented  a  very  poor  appearance 
when  compared  with  the  breed  from  the  north  of  the  county. 
Among  them  was    one    enormous   beast,    the    first    prize 
taker  in  Class  5,  without  aiiv  pretensions    to    shape,  but 
standing  just  six  feet  high.    The   8horthorns  were  the  next 
breed,  and,  as  at  Smithfield  and  Birmingham,  they  produced 
the  champion  beast  of  the  show.    The  animal  now  taking 
the  champion  plate  was  shown  by  Mr.  Bult,  of  Taunton. 
The  male   Herefords  were  nothing  very  striking,   though 
the  first-prize  ox  would   have,   no   doubt,  been  deserving 
of  favourable  comment  if  it  had  been  taken  more  care  of  with 
a  view  to  exhibition.    The  cows  and  heifers  were  an  exceed- 
ingly good  class.    In  the  cross-bred  classes  there  were  some 
good  useful  animals.    Of  the  six  entries  of  extra  stock  only 
two  appeared,  but  these  were  both  fine  beasts.    Although 
the  snow    of  beaste  is  exceedingly  good,  surpassing  both 
in   numbers    and   quality   anything  of   the   sort  that  has 
been    seen   at   Plymouth    in   preceding  years.    The  sheep 
classes  produce    many    fine    pens.     'Phe    pigs    shown    by 
Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Burt  were  very  fine  specimens  of  their 
respective  breeds.    The  roots  made  a  splendid  exhibition ; 
among  the  exhibitors  and  prize  takers  being  Mr.  W.  Harvey, 
Ashprington,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Barter,  Bcrrv  I'omeroy.    The 
poultiy  exhibition  was,  genrnlly,  a  first-class  shox  of  MO 
|M*ni. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OP    ENGLAND. 


Monthly  Counxil:  Wednetdajfy  Lee,  7. — ^Present: 
Lord  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chair ;  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
field, the  Earl  of  Powis,  Visconnt  Bridport,  Lord  Tredegar, 
Lord  AValsingham,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  A. 
K.  Macdonald,  Bart.,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Bowly, 
Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Clive,  Mr.  Davies, 
Mr.  Brace,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibhs,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Lawes,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randcll, 
Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  WeUs,  M.P.,  Mr.  White- 
head, Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

Armstrong,  J.  W..  Fairlie,  Greenock. 

Baker,  Thomas,  Blackttone,  Bewdley. 

Broadbent,  J.  U.,  Seahind,  Chester. 

Barney,  Thomas,  Eastleigh,  Hants. 

Cordeii,  Arthor  H.,  Brinetoa,  Shifnal. 

Corden,  John,  Great  Chatweli,  Newport,  Salop. 

Crotthwaite,  Peter,  Monk's  Hall,  Keswick. 

Gilbey,  Alfred,  Woobum  Honae,  Beaoonsfidd. 

Hall,  W.  Henry,  Glen  Parra,  Leicester. 

Harding,  William,  Marksbury  Vale,  Bristol. 

Harrison,  T.  Ashton,  Stdybridse,  Cheshire. 

Key,  Major-Geneial  G.  W.,  Manor  Honie,  Coates,  Ciren- 
cester. 

Mawer,  Edward,  Thomc^,  Peterborough. 

Newport,  Henry  A.  Wakeman,  Coton  Hall,  Bridgnorth. 

Nicholl,  G.  Whitlock,  The  Ham,  Cowbridge. 

Nattall,  James,  Chaddesden,  Derby. 

Orlebar,  H.  Amherst,  The  Rocks,  East  Grinstead. 

Playfair,  George  G.,  Erroll  Villa,  Sonthbrook-road.  Lee,  Kent. 

Bayner,  Cantain  W.  S.  M.,  Lonnde  Honse,  Senlob  Hill, 
Upper  Norwood. 

Ronnd,  D.  George,  Portland  House,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Sankey,  Thomas,  Bnrntwood,  LichfteAl. 

Thompson,  £.  J.,  Timperley,  Altrincham. 

Wilding,  Joseph,  Bank  House,  Tyldesley. 

Williams,  John,  Gwemheftn,  BaU. 

Finances. — Migor-General  Viicount  Bridport  (chair- 
man) presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been 
duly  examined  by  the  Committee  and  by  Messrs.  Qailter, 
Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's  acoonntanta,  and  found  cor- 
rect. The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  Not. 
30  was  £1,535  14s.  9d.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  Mr.  H.  J.  Hine's  salary  be  increased  to  £100  per 
annum.  The  Committee  had  met  ten  times  and  made 
nine  reports. — This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — Mr.  Thompson  (chairman)  reported  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  Captain  Dashwood,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  farm-prize  competitions  ;  it  was  recommended 
that  Captain  Dashwood  be  thanked  for  his  communication, 
which  raised  some  important  questions,  and  informed  that 
the  Committee  would  take  them  into  careful  consideration 
in  the  event  of  future  competitions  being  sanctioned  by 
the  Council.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  Committee 
had  met  ten  times  during  the  year  and  made  nine  reports, 
and  that  they  recommended  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  Whitehead  to  the  list  of  the  Committee.— 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Chemical.— Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  the  following  case  of  a  manure 
sent  to  him  for  analysis,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  nnder 


the  name  of  Holman's  Blood  Manare.    This  manure  vu 
fonnd  to  hare  the  following  composition : — 

ALoiSwure         •*.        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

*Oiy[ame  matter  ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Tribastic  phosphate  of  lime  (bone  phosphate) 

Glides  of  iron  and  alumina 

Sulphate  and  little  carbonate  of  lime  

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia  (chiefly  common  salt) ... 
Lisduble  siliceous  matter     

100.00 

^Containing  nitrojEsn 1-91 

Equal  to  ammonia     ^'^ 

This  manure  was  manufactured  by  N.  R.  Holmsn, 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  agricultural  tillages,  Newhill 
Mills,  Atterdilfe,  and  Sheffield.  The  price  of  this  msaore 
is  £6  a  ton,  delivered  carriage  paid  to  any  station  witkia 
50  miles  of  Sheffield. 

In  a  trade  circular,  Mr.  Holman  speaks  of  his  blood- 
manore  as  having  acquired  a  world-famous  reputation  ss 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  tillages,  and  invites  hii 
friends  and  all  consumers  to  an  inspection  of  the  nume- 
rous testimonials  with  which  he  has  been  favoured.  He 
likewise  gives  an  analysis,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

Analysis  or  Blood  Manvbs. 

Medical  Institution,  Sheffield. 
A  sample  of  artificial  manure,  received  from  Mr.  Holmso,  was 

found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  in  100  parts : 
Moisture  and  organie  matters,    containing  17.79  of 

ammonia,  eqniTalent  to  14.68  of  nitrogen    64.40 

Insoluble  silicate  and  sulphate  of  lime 11.00 

Phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  4.34  of  phosphoric  add  9.40 

Oxides  of  iion  and  alumina S.S5 

Carbonate  of  lime  5.<'0 

Ditto  magnesia    1*^ 

Alksline  salts  (chlorides  and  sulphates) 4.45 

Ditto  (soluble  silicates) 1.6Q 

100.00 
Manh  1, 1865.  (Signed)  W.  Binolzt,  Ph.D.,  f .C.S. 

In  this  analysis  the  manure  is  represented  to  contais 
more  ammonia  than  the  beat  samplea  of  Peruvian  gnsoo. 
Supposing  the  sample  analysed  by  Dr.  Bingley  contsined 
only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and  not  82,  like  the  sample 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Rend,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  remaining  54.4  of  organie  matter  could  have  yielded 
I7.7S  of  ammonia. 

That  amount  of  the  richest  available  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter,  or  even  of  pure  sulphate  of  ammonia,  pro- 
duces considerably  less  ammonia  than  17.73  per  oeot. 
However,  presuming  the  analysis  to  be  correct,  th8  qoes- 
tion  which  would  naturally  be  asked  by  any  intelligent 
farmer  who  knows  something  of  the  market  price  of  fer- 
tilising materials,  is :  Is  it  probable  that  a  manure  mann- 
factnrer  will  sell  an  artificial  manure  at  £0,  when  he  caa 
get  for  the  ammonia  alone,  which  is  represented  to  be 
present  in  a  ton  of  the  manure,  over  £10  P 

Attention  is  directed  to  this  analysis,  because  in  nuuiy 
instances  farmers  are  led  astray  by  printed  analyses,  which 
many  regard  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  |^Md  qnali^ 
of  the  manure  to  which  they  refer.  Whenever  an  anslysii 
is  shown,  when  an  artificial  manure  is  offered  for  sale,  and 
such  an  analysis  should  prove  to  be  satisfactory,  we 
would  advise  the  intending  purchaser  to  obtain  in  thefint 
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pliee  t  ataiemeDt  in  writing  tHat  the  bolk  of  the  mannre 
on  deiiTeiT  shall  he  equal  in  composition  with  that  given 
in  the  printed  analysis ;  and  in  the  next  place  he  should 
draw  from  Tarions  parts  of  the  hnlk  seyeral  pounds  of 
the  msDure,  mix  all  the  samples  well  together,  and  for- 
wird  inch  a  fairly  drawn  and  prepared  average  to  a  com- 
petent and  trustworthy  agricultural  chemist  for  analysis. 
Neither  printed  analyses  nor  printed  testimonials  in  them- 
Bclres  have  practical  value,  and  both  are  often  used  for 
the  purpose  of  deception. 

The  sample  of  Holman's  Blood  Mannre,  analysed  by 
me,  it  will  be  seen,  instead  of  17.72  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
as  represented  in  the  printed  analysis,  yielded  only  2i  per 
cent.  ,*  and  instead  of  9.4  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
odIj  5  per  cent. ;  and,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  sand 
and  useless  earthy  matter,  it  contained  81  per  cent,  of 
water  in  round  numben.  Such  a  manure  would  be  dear 
at  £2  5s.,  and  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  to  buy  it 
at  12  a  ton. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  sub- 
joiaed  letter,  and  given  me  leave  to  lay  it  before  the 
Chemical  Committee : 

HolmatCM  Manure. 
Honingham  Thorpe,  Norwich,  Nov.  16, 1870. 

Hf  dear  Sir, — On  receipt  of  yoor  analysis  of  Mr.  Holman's 
Banore,  I  wrote  to  him,  stating  "  that  I  certainly  should  not 
pay  for  the  manure.*'  At  Mr.  Hohnau's  earnest  request  I  did 
not  lend  the  manure  back,  but  agreed  to  his  proposition  to 
'*  paj  vhaterer  it  was  worth,  according  to  the  crop  it  pro- 
daoed."  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  of 
testing  the  soondness  of  your  analysis,  and  acooidingly  sowed 
4  cvt.  per  acre  of  this  manure,  and  two  different  kinda  of 
sopcrphosphates,  both  costing  the  aame  price  as  Mr.  Holman 
thkr^  for  his  manure,  viz.,  £6  per  ton.  Thev  were  applied 
for  white  Tnraips  after  Peas,  and  a  strip  of  land  was  left, 
npon  whieh  no  manure  of  any  kind  was  sown.  The  two 
wperphosphates  have  grown  a  nice  little  crop  of  Turnips,  but  I 
eao  lee  no  differeaee  at  all  between  the  nnmannred  plot  and 
Ur.  ilohaan'a  blood  mannre.  I  ought  to  add,  that  Mr.  Hol- 
man lUtea,  the  **  second  crop  is  equally  benefited  as  the  first." 
I  hope,  for  his  sake  and  mine,  it  will  be  more  to. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Br.Todcker.  Clabx  Sswbll  Read. 

Hie  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  frequent 
inferiority  of  certaia  manures  sold  under  the  name  of 
fiah-and-blood  manures.  A  sample  of  snch  a  lish-and- 
blood  manure  (sent  by  Mr.  N.  N.  Young,  OrUngbury, 
^ellingboro')  had  the  following  composition : 
Moisture...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      18.86 

^Orj^aaic  SMtter 26.63 

Oudea  of  iron  and  alumina       4.43 

Phosphate  of  lime  1.92 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 32.72 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia  (chiefly  common 

W«**^      «aa  ^,^  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,  0«Uv 

lanlable  siliceous  matter  (sand)  12.76 

100.00 


^Coatainmg  nitrogen    1.20 

Equal  to  ammonia       1.46 

This  so-called  fish-and-blood  manure  is  very  poor  in 
phosphate  of  lime  -,  and  as  dry  blood  and  flesh  yield 
^<>t  16  per  cent,  of  ammonia  on  decomposition,  the 
■ample  analysed,  producing  not  quite  1^  per  cent,  of 
aiBmoma,  eannot  have  contained  mnch  blood  or  flsh.  It 
i*  principally  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  earth,  and 
aaad,  mixed  with  various  kinda  of  organic  refuse  matters, 
t  little  bkwd,  tome  fishery  salt,  and  a  few  flsh-bones. 
S^  a  mannre  is  barely  worth  258.  a  too,  but  was  sold 
•tttaton. 


J.  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury,  branded, 
"  W  H  Genuine."  This  cake  he  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  earth-nut  cake,  and  to  be  of  the  following  com- 
position : 

xaoisture  «.•        §..        ••.        •«.        »**        *** 
v/u         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

*Albuminou8  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters) 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  nbre     

Woody  fibre  cellulose) 

Mineral  matter  (ash)     


9.20 

9.90 

26.18 

80.84 

17.36 

6.62 

100.00 

4.19 


^ith  respect  to  feeding  cakes.  Dr.  Vodcker  reports 
ue  esse  of  a  linseed  cake,  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Jas. 


^Containing  nitrogen 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  particulars  of  the  purchase, 
Mr.  Bibby  writes  that  he  bought  a  lot  of  6  tons  in  July, 
from  Mcssn.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company  (Limited), 
Shrewsbury,  as  a  genuine  cake,  at  £11  78.  6d.  per  ton, 
delivered.  Messrs.  Fields,  the  dealers,  state  that  the 
maker  is  W.  Holt,  of  Hull. 

The  following  correspondence  ensued : 

Hardwicke  Orange,  Shrewabury,  Nov.  2, 1870. 
Dr.  Voelcker,  London,  £.C. 

Dear  Sir,— I  duly  received  youra  of  the  18th  and  21at  ult., 
with  analysis  and  report  on  a  sample  of  adulterated  linseed 
cake  branded  **  WH  Genuine,"  and,  as  requested,  I  wnte  to 
inform  yon  of  the  particulars  of  the  purchase. 

The  sample  is  from  a  lot  of  6  tons,  bought  in  July  from 
Fields'  Mercantile  Company  (Limited),  Shrewaburj,  as  a 
genuine  cake,  price  £11  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  delivered — **  £arles 
and  Kiuff's,"  Liverpool  cake  being  then  £12  7a.  6d.  per  ton, 
delivered.  Messrs.  Fields,  who  are  dealers,  inform  me  that 
the  maker  is  W.  Holt,  Hull.  I  have  written  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  annex  a  copy  of  my  letter  and  of  the  maker's  reply, 
fcc. — 1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Jas.  J.  BiBBT  (pro  Jos.  Winchester). 

{Copy.) 
GrinshiU,  Shrewsburv,  October  26, 1870. 
Messrs.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company,  Snrewsbury. 

Gentlemen, — In  July  last  1  bouffht  from  you  a  parcel  of 
6  tons  linseed  cake  branded  *'  W  H  Genuine,"  which  was 
described  by  your  manager,  and  sold,  as  a  genuine  linseed 
cake.  1  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the  analyaia  of  a  aample 
by  Dr.  Voelcker  ahowa  the  cake  to  be  adulterated,  and,  of 
course,  inferior  in  quality  to  genuine  lin»eed  cake.  I  encloae 
an  extract  from  Dr.  Voelcker's  letter,  and  a  copy  of  his 
analysis ;  and  waiting  your  reply. — I  am,  yours*  faitlifully, 

Joseph  Winchsstbb. 
{Copy.) 
Snrewsbury,  October  81, 1870. 
From  Fields'  Mereantile  Company. 

To  Mr.  Jos.  Winchester,  GrinshilL 
We  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  we  have 
received  trom  the  crushers  at  Hull,  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
be  acceptable  and  satisfactory. 

[Copy  o/eHcloture  with  Ike  above.'] 

Hull,  October  28, 1870. 
Messrs.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  reply  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  endosiuff 
"  copy  of  analysis,"  &c.,  of  6  tons  linseed  cakes  marked  "  W. 
&  El,"  "Genuine,"  and  suppliel  to  yon  in  July  last,  we  beg 
to  state  that  the  term  "  genuine,"  as  a  trade  brand,  is  not  un- 
dentood  to  signify  a  pure  cake,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
always  sold  at  20s.  to  26s.  per  ton  more  money,  and  at  the 
time  we  sold  you  the  6  tons  referred  to  we  were  selling  pure 
cakes  at  22s.  6d.  more.  The  difl'erence  between  "  pure^'  and 
'*  genuine  "  cake,  when  these  brands  were  first  introduced,  was 
simply  thst  the  former  was  made  from  the  finest  seed  imported, 
and  the  latter  from  a  secondary  or  inferior  growth,  containing 
a  considerable  percentage  of  non-feeding  admixture,  such  as 
hay  seeds,  &c.,  and  generally  more  or  less  of  grit,  which 
WBshen  have  found  peat  difficulty  in  screening  from  the  seed ; 
in  fact,  it  conld  not  be  entirely  removed.  For  some  time  past, 
therefore,  it  has  been  the  general  custom  of  the  trade  to  use 
fine  clean  seed  also  for  "  genuine  "  cakes,  reducing  the  price  by 
the  admixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  other  good  feeding 
stuff,  thus  producing  what  we  believe  to  be  a  better  feeding 
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cake  at  the  same  oott.  We  may  add  that  wo  hare  always 
supplied  to  oar  friends  a  cake  of  qunlity  at  least  eqnal  to  any 
oa  oar  market  at  the  tlie  same  price ;  and  the  analysis  yon 
have  sent  ns  shows  that  cake  sent  yoa  was  of  sood  feeding 
quality,  and,  we  believe,  for  feediu^f  purposes  if  anythinjif  a 
little  cheaper  in  proportion  than  a  *'  pure  '*  cake  at  20s.  to  25s. 
per  ton  more  money. 

[Copy  of  reply  lo  fkefot'effoing.'] 

Grinshill,  Shrewsbnnr,  November  2, 1870. 
Messrs.  Fields'  Mercantile  Company,  Shrewsbury. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  31st 
ult.,  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  from  llie  manufacturers  of  the 
cake,  bought  from  you  in  July,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of 
its  being  adulterated. 

As  the  cake  was  not  only  sold  as  branded  "  Genuine,"  but 
as  a  '*  Genuine  Cake,"  1  do  not  consider  the  explanation  at 
all  satisfactory.  No  trade  usage  can  justify  an  adulterated 
cake  being  sold  as  ^  genuine." 

I  was  not  aware,  till  your  secretary  informed  me  on  Satur- 
day last,  that  the  makers  quoted  fur  "  |}aro "  cake  a  higher 
price  than  **  genuine ;"  and  I  consider  this  fact  being  known  to 
yon  ought  to  have  led  to  inquiries  before  the  sale  as  a  pure 
cake  of  that  branded  "Genuine." — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours 
faithfully,  Joseph  WiNcnEsxEii. 

P.8. — I  send  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  to  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Two  other  cases,  where  cakes  sold  as  pure  were  found 
on  analysis  to  be  adulterated — one  with  oat-dost,  and  the 
other  with  earth-nut  cake  and  beech-nut  cake,  came  under 
Dr.  Voelcker*s  notice ;  but  the  committee  think  that  the 
evidence  in  these  instances,  though  sufficiently  convincing, 
might  not  have  the  requisite  legal  force  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  the  vendors. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendatioa  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  their  last  report,  a  suggestion  was  forwarded  to 
Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar,  and  Co.,  that  some  standard  of 
quality  for  guano  should  be  settled  upon  by  the  importers, 
and  all  cargoes  valued  accordingly.  This  communication 
has  been  transmitted  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonar,  and  Co. 
to  Senor  Toribio  Sanz,  the  agent  of  the  Peruviau  Govern- 
ment, and  this  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  authorities  in  Peru. 

Wii\L  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  AV.  Bradburn,  the 
committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  received  notice 
from  that  gentleman's  solicitor  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
take  legal  proceedings  against  the  Society ;  and  the 
secretaqr  having  been  requested  to  furnish  the  name  of 
the  Society's  solicitor,  it  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  question  of  choosing  a  solicitor  to  repre- 
sent the  Society  in  this  case  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  committee  have  met  six  times,  and  issued  reports 
in  March  and  June. 

They  recommend  that  extracts,  as  usual,  fi-om  Dr. 
Voelcker's  quarterly  report,  be  published  in  the  agricul- 
tnral  journals. 

They  recommend  the  following  to  be  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Chemical  Committee: — Lord  Vernon, 
William  WeUs,  M.P.,  W.  J.  Edmonds,  D.  R.  Davies, 
J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  £.  Holland,  C. 
Wren  Hoskyns,  Al.P.,  Lord  Lichfield,  J.  B.  Lawcs,  Dr. 
A.  Voelcker,  Jacob  Wilson,  and  C.  Whitehead. 

These  reports  were  adopted. 

Stock  P&izes. — Mr.  Milwari  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  list  of  prizes  to  be  offered  by  the  Wolverhampton' 
local  committee  had  not  been  completed,  and  that  they 
therefore  recommended  the  publication  of  the  Society's 
prize-list  as  sanctioned  by  the  special  Council  summoned 
for  the  purpose,  with  an  announcement  that  a  complete 
prize-sheet  giving  the  prixes  oflercd  by  the  local  com- 
mittee will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  The  annual 
report  of  the  committee  was  also  presented.  These  re- 
ports were  adopted.     In  accordance  with  the  notice  given 


at  the  last  monthly  Council,  it  wbs  then  moved  by  Mr. 
Milward  "  that  the  resolution  of  June  1,  respecting  prizes 
for  mules  and  asses  be  rescinded.*'  This  motion  was  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  who  stated  that  the  ^S'clsh 
agricultural  societies,  whose  prize -sheets  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain,  did  not  otfer  prizes  for  these  animals,  although 
Wales  was  considered  tbeir  great  stronghold.  The  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  Mr.  llandell,  Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr. 
Torr,  who  maintaindi  that  the  small  farmer  should  rather 
be  encouraged  to  breed  mountain  ponies  of  good  charac- 
ter in  preference  to  donkeys.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Earl  of  Powis  supported  the  June  resolution,  which  had 
been  proposed  by  himself,  on  the  grounds  then  stated,  and 
remarked  further  that  it  was  as  desirable  for  the  Society 
to  aid  the  small  farmer  by  offering  prizes  for  asses,  ts  to 
aid  the  large  farmer  by  olfering  prizes  for  steam-engines. 
He  was  supiM>rtcd  by  Lord  Wal&ingham,  who  considered 
the  breed  of  donkeys  capable  of  great  improvement ;  by 
Colonel  Challoner,'who  urged  the  quality  of  endonnce 
possessed  by  mules ;  and  by  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  on  the 
ground  that  if  such  animals  were  extensively  employed 
in  agriculture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Society  to  attempt 
to  improve  the  breed.  Ultimately,  it  having  been  ac- 
knowledged that,  as  mules  are  not  breeding  animsls,  it 
would  be  against  the  practice  of  the  Society  to  offer  prises 
for  them  ;  the  question  was  put  with  reference  to  doo- 
keys.  Ou  a  division,  Mr.  Mil  ward's  motion  was  carried 
by  20  votes  against  7. 

Veterinary.  —  Major-General  Viscount  Bridport 
(chairmau)  reported  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  they 
had  received  no  report  Arom  Professor  Simonds  with 
regard  to  the  experiments  which  they  had  requested  him 
to  make  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  committee  had  met 
four  times  during  the  year,  and  made  four  reports,  sod 
they  recommended  that  the  name  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Ridley, 
M.P.  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  committee. —This 
report  was  adopted. 

General  Wolverhampton. — Mr.  D.  R.  Davies  re- 
ported that  the  ex-mayor,  on  behalf  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  Wolverhampton,  having  explained  that  the 
siding  from  fhe  goods  station  to  the  showyard,  which  the 
local  committee  had  undertaken  to  make,  would  entail 
considerable  expense  on  them ;  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Wolverhampton  local  committee  be  re- 
lieved of  their  undertaking  to  make  the  aforesaid  sidiog, 
on  the  condition  that  the  expenses  to  exhibitors  shall  not 
be  thereby  increased,  and  that  the  local  oommittee  sdd 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  il,000  to  the  Society's  prize 
sheet.  The  contract  between  the  local  committee  sod 
thr  Society  not  to  be  in  ony  other  respect  affected  by  this 
agreement. — This  report  was  adopted. 

SHowrARD  Contracts. — Mr.  C.  RandcU  reported  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  had  each  been  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  conditions  and  specifications  for  a  oew 
contract  for  the  erection  of  showyard  works,  as  ordered  by 
the  Council,  and  that  these  conditions  having  been  finally 
considered  by  the  committee,  they  recommended  that 
they  be  now  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  secreta^, 
and  that  he  be  authorised  to  advertise  for  tenders.  It 
was  also  reported  that  the  surveyor  had  supplied  the 
Wolverhampton  local  committee  with  a  pkn  of  the  ia- 
tended  showyard,  and  had  given  instruction  for  the  ne- 
cessary draining,  levelling,  removal  of  fences,  and  fonniog 
approach -roads.  The  annual  report  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  met  nine  times  and  made  seven  reports  to  the 
Council ;  that  they  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
showyard  works  as  carried  out  by  the  present  oontiactor 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  surveyor ;  and  that,  as 
the  existing  contract  will  expire  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Wolverhampton  meeting,  they  had  made  the  neccsssry 
preparations  for  obtaining  tenders  for  a  new  contrset  to 
gommcncc  at  that  time.    These  reports  were  adopted. 
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Selbctiox. — On  the  motion  of  the  chairmaii  of  this 
committee  (Mr.  Thompson)  the  list  of  the  committee  for 
ihe  ensuing  year  it  as  discussed  and  ag:rced  to.  The 
aaoml  rrports  of  the  Implement,  House,  and  Education 
Commitleca  vcre  also  received  and  adopted. 

The  Eirl  of  Lichfield  moved,  "  That  in  selecting  a  town 
for  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  in  1872,  the  plan  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  Engbiud  Society  be  adopted."     In 
Mipport  of  this  motion  he  urged  the  unnecessary  expense 
that  many  towns  are  put  to  under  the  present  system,  and 
the  feeliu;  of  annoyance  caused  by  defeat,  which  he  re- 
pM  as  more  important  to  the  Society  than  the  question 
of  eipeose.    Theeifect  ou  the  success  of  the  meeting  was 
il«o  staled  to  be  very  marked,  as  many  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  local    fnnd    of   the    successful    town    on    the 
poand  that  they  wanted  the  meeting  held    a  tone  of 
the  other  towns  which  had  been  put   in   competition. 
In  anticipating    objections    that    might    be     brought 
forward,  he  urged   that  the  only  advantage  accruing 
to  the  Society    by    the  competition  was    occasionally 
IB  iomiacd  subscription  from  the  winning  town,   oil 
other  arrangements  being  made  after  the  selection  of  the 
toirg.   Mr.  Holland,  in  seconding  the  motion,  stated  that 
the  fiath  and  West  of  England  Society  found  no  difficulty 
ia  vorktog  their  scheme,  and  that  by  it  no  jealousy  was 
created,  and  no  expense  incurred.    Mr.  Rigden,  although 
aaemheroftheCoaocil  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
laad  Society,  preferred  the  plan  of  competition,  and  con- 
fidered  that  quite  as  much  offeuce  would  be  given  to  the 
tcvDs  not  selected,   as  is  now  taken  by  those  which  com- 
pete unsuccessfully.      Mr.   Randell  and   Mr.   Milward 
urged  the  greater  requirements  of  the  lloyal  Society,  and 
the  difficulty  that  would  be  raised  if  the  first  town  se- 
kcttd  were  either  incapable  or  nnwilliag  to  receive  the 
Society.    Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  and  the  President  gave 
ioitaoces  of  the  bad  feeling  which  had  been  created,  in 
the  districts  in  which   Herefordshire  and  Derbyshire  are 
situated,  by  unsuccessful  competition ;  and  Mr.  Torr  re- 
hotted  the  charge,  which  was  made  in  some  districts,  of 
the  eonclasion  of  the  Council  in  certain  cases  having 
been  foregone.     Mr.  Thompson  referred  to  the  i^radual 
expaoiion  of  the  Society's  exhibitions  under  the  competi- 
tion prifcifle ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  considered  that  now 
it  might  Im  advisable  to  discuss  whether  the  annoyance 
caased  ia  tome  instances  might  not  be  averted  by  a 
modification  of  our  practice.      He  therefore  suggested 
that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  committee.    Lord 
Uehfield  having  adopted  this  suggestion,  it  was  resolved : 

"That  a  Committee  be  now  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port to  the  Council  whether  it  is  in  their  opinion  desirable  to 
B^e  any  change  in  the  present  mode  of  inviting  oompetition 
hetveen  tlie  lading  towns  of  the  district  selected  for  tlie 
Society's  eoantry  meeting ;  the  committee  to  consist  of  the 
£arl  of  UchfieU,  Mr.  WeUs,  M.P..  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns.  M.F., 
Mr.  Baadell,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 
The  secretarv  was  then  instructed  to  send  the  usual  let- 
ters to  Cardiff,  Cheltenham,  and  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Kdmonds  withdrew  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  Tix. : 

"  That  the  snm  of  £10  to  be  voted  to  the  Cirencester  Cham- 
^  of  Agricoltnre,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting;  its  committee 
to  canr  oat,  in  conjunction  with  the  Professors  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricoltaral  College,  manariai  aad  other  experiments  upon 
corn  and  root  crops.** 

A  commnnieation  was  received  from  the  Iloyal  Dublin 
^ety,  stating  that  in  accordance  with  a  newly  enacted 
^jclaw,  the  President  of  the  Iloyal  Agricnltnral  Society 
*u  ex  qficio  an  honorary  member  ofthe  Royal  Dublin 
3oeiety. 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  Mr.  C.  K.  Amos,  the 
^^^ety'a  consulting  engineer,  resigning  his  office,  it  was 
moved  by  Lord  Bridport,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
lad  carried  unauimonsly,  that 


**  The  Council  have  received  with  much  regret  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Amos,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Society,  and 
they  cannot  do  so  without  recording  their  sense  of  the  very 
valuable  services  rendered  to  llio  Society  by  Mr.  Amos  fur 
so  many  years,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Se- 
lection to  cousiderjand  report  to  the  Council  in  what  mode  their 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  reudered  by  Mr.  Amos 
can  best  be  expressed  and  conveyed  to  him." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hassull,  resigning  his  seat 
at  the  Council. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  to  the  general  meet- 
ing was  prepared. 

The  Half-yearly  Meetiug  of  this  Society  touk  place  on 
Thursday,  at  noon,  in  Hanover  Sqnare ;  the  President,  Lord 
Vernon,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  waii,  as  usual  at  the 
December  meetinsr,  numerous,  and  rather  above  the  average 
even  for  the  SmituAeld  week. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  read  the  Beport  of 
the  Council,  which  was  as  follows  :^ 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
in  presenting  their  UKlf-yearly  Report,  have  to  state  that 
since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  May,  3  Governors  and 
39  Members  have  died,  and  the  names  of  62  Members  have 
been  removed  from  the  list ;  on  the  other  hand,  3  Governors 
and  172  Members  have  been  elected,  so  that  the  Society  now 
consists  of 

7J?  Life  Governors, 
74  Annual  Governorj, 
154-7  Life  Members, 
389U  Annual  Members, 
15  Honorary  Members, 
making  a  total  of  5600. 

Conformably  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charier  the  Council 
Imvo  enacted  the  followmg  Byc-Uw :— "  Members  who  have 
paid  their  annnnl  subscriptions  for  20  years  or  upwards,  and 
whose  subscriptions  arc  not  in  arrear,  may  compound  for 
future  annual  subscriptions,  that  of  the  current  year  inclusive 
by  a  single  payment  of  £5.** 

The  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  the  30th  June» 
1870,  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  auditors  and 
acoonntants  of  the  Society,  and  has  been  published  for  the 
information  of  the  members  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jouniai. 
The  funded  capital  of  the  Societv  remains  the  same  as  at  the 
last  half-yearly  meeting,  namely,  the  permanent  fnnd  of 
£20,000  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the  Reserve  Show-fund 
of  £4,612  7s.  8d.  New  Three  per  Cents. ;  but  the  deficiency  in 
the  Show-yard  receipts  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  entailed  a  cost 
to  the  Society  of  more  than  two  thousand  pounds.  On  the 
1st  instant  the  actual  balance  of  the  current  account  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  £1,535  14s.  6d. 

Notwithstanding  this  necnniarv  loss,  the  Council  have 
reason  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society  on  the 
result  of  their  second  meeting  at  Oxford.  The  entries  of  im- 
plements, cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  more  numerous  than  at 
any  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  while  the  quality  of  the 
animals  exhibited  in  most  classes  reached  the  highest  standard. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Oxford  Meeting  was  the 
competition  for  the  farm  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Mason  and  the 
Soeiety  for  the  two  best  managed  farms  in  the  Oxfordshire 
district  The  awards  of  the  judges  were  made  known  at  the 
general  meeting  of  members  held  in  the  showyard,  aud,  on 
their  recommendation,  a  third  prize  was  added  by  the  Society. 
Tlie  report  of  the  competition,  with  descriptions  of  the  pri%e 
and  commended  farms,  written  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Keary,  one  of 
the  judges,  has  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  The  farming  of  every  district  has  its  strong  and  its 
weak  points,  and  each  season  its  peculiarities.  To  point  out 
and  reeord  these  seems  a  fitting  object  for  the  Society's  efforts, 
and  must  offer  valuable  and  instructive  lessons  to  agriculturists 
generally.  The  Council  are  endeavouring  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuation vf  these  competitions  by  offering,  in  conjunction 
with  the  landowners  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  similar 
prizes  for  the  two  beat  managed  arable  and  dairy  farms  in  a 
district  to  be  hereinafter  determined  u(on  in  connection  with 
the  Wolverhampton  meeting. 

The  Council  refer  with  satisf!tction  to  the  two  numbers  of 
the  Society's  Journal  published  during  the  carrent  year,  which 
contain  papen  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.    Tlie  Report 
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on  the  Agriculture  of  Belgium  specially  calls  for  particular 
notice,  as  it  is  an  able  description  of  the  rural  economy  of  a 
country  whose  farming  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  loosely 
described  by  agricultural  writers,  that  a  detailed  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  daily  doings  of  Belgian  farmers  is  a 
▼alnable  addition  to  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is 
very  creditable  to  Mr.  Jenkins  that  in  the  short  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  appointment  as  editor  he  should  hare 
made  himself  sufficiently  conversant  with  both  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture  to  be  able  to  write  a  report  of  this  high 
character. 

In  accordance  with  the  Society's  classification  of  implements 
for  trial  at  the  countiy  meetings,  machinery  suitable  for  steam- 
cultivation  will  be  tried  at  Wolverhampton.  Keeping  in  view 
the  increasing  importance  of  steam  power  as  a  means  of  good 
cultivation,  and  especiaUy  as  a  means  of  improving  heavy  land, 
the  Ck)uncil  have  extended  and  developed  the  scheme  of  prizes 
hitherto  offered  for  implements  and  sets  of  tackle  suitable  for 
steam-cultivation.  In  order  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  re- 
quirements of  every  class  of  agriculturists,  they  have  decided 
to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  bj  steam-power,  under  three  heads — 
viz. :  1,  without  imposing  any  restrirtions ;  2,  limiting  the 
weight  of  the  engine  to  ten  tons ;  and,  8,  stipulating  that  the 
combination  of  machinery  can  be  worked  by  an  ordinary  farm- 
engine,  whether  locomotive  or  portable.  The  president  of  the 
Society  has  still  further  extended  this  scheme  by  offering  a  silver 
cup,  value  £100,  for  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  by  steam-power,  the  cost  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  £700 — ^the  engine  to  be  locomotive,  and  adapted 
for  thrashing  and  other  farm  purposes.  In  this  way  the 
Council  has  endeavoured  to  include  the  whole  subject,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  sets  of  tackle ;  and,  in  addition,  with  a  view 
to  render  the  result  as  complete  as  possible,  they  have  decided 
to  offer  a  special  prize  for  the  best  implement  of  each  descrip- 
tion suitable  for  steam-cultivation — viz.,  vrindlass,  snatch-block 
or  a  substitute,  plough,  digger,  cultivator,  harrow,  roller,  drill, 
skim-plough  or  scarifier,  root  or  stone  extractor,  and  sub- 
soiler.  They  also  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  implement  or  part 
of  tackle  not  qualified  to  compete  under  the  foregoing  heads, 
and  for  the  best  combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  above- 
mentioned  implements,  not  qualified  to  compete  for  the  general 
prizes.  The  Wolverhampton  prize-sheet  further  deals  with 
the  subject  of  steam-traction,  and  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  agricultural  locomotive  engine  applicable  to  the  ordinair 
requirements  of  fanning,  and  for  the  best  waggon  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  to  be  dravm  bv  the  above-mentioned  engine. 
The  Council  have  also  decided  to  offer  a  series  of  prises  for 
implements  and  machinery  used  in  the  cultivation  ana  manage- 
ment of  hops. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  implements  ex- 
hibited at  the  country  meetings  of  the  Society  has  again 
received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Council.  They  have 
decided  that  no  exhibitor  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  duplicates 
of  the  same  article,  and  that  a  maximum  fine  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  declared  price  shall  be  imposed  for  each  artide  ex- 
hibited in  breach  of  this  rule ;  but  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
fine  bA  less  than  £1.  They  hope  that  this  step  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  preventing  anj  unnecessary  extension  of  the 
exhibition  without  curtailing  its  usefulness  or  diminishing  its 
interest. 

The  Council  have  received  with  much  regret  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  C.  £.  Amos,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Society. 
In  recording  their  high  sense  of  the  verv  valuable  services 
which  Mr.  Amos  has  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the 
S3  years  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  important  duties  of  his  office, 
they  feel  sure  that  they  are  expressing  the  general  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  regulations  affecting  the  avrards  of  medals  to  misod- 

aneous  articles  have  also  been  revised,  and  it  has  been 

resolved  that  in  future  no  medal  shall  be  awarded  to  any 

implement  induded  in  the  quinquennial  rotation  which  is  not 

Iilaoed  in  the  classes  tried  at  that  meeting,  nor  to  any  miscd- 
aneous  artide  capable  of  trial  until  it  has  been  subjected  to 
such  trial  as  the  stewards  may  direct. 

In  the  stock  prize-sheet  for  the  Wolverhampton  meeting 
the  Council  have  made  iurther  additions  to  the  prizes  which 
have  hitherto  been  offered  for  live  stock.  In  particular,  they 
have  added  a  fourth  prize  in  the  classes  of  Snorthom  bulls 
above  one  year  old,  but  have  somewhat  reduced  the  amount 


of  the  first  prize ;  they  have  offered  scpaiaie  prii«  for  die 
two  breeds  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle ;  and  they  hsve 
dedded  to  establish  a  series  of  clanes  for  Cheriot  and  otlier 
mountain  sheep.  In  order  to  ensure  the  purity  of  bloo4  of 
the  Shorthorns  exhibited  at  the  Sodety's  country  meetiagi, 
it  has  been  resolved  "  that  each  animal  entered  in  the  Short- 
horn classes  shall  be  certified  by  the  exhibitor  to  have  not  lea 
than  four  crosses  of  Shorthorn  blood,  which  are  registered  a 
the  '  Herd  Book.' " 

The  Council  have  been  requested  by  her  Majesty's  Comoiit' 
sioners  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1871  to  suit 
them  in  forming  a  collection  of  live  spedmens  of  the  best 
breeds  of  animals  whose  wools  are  prindpally  used  in  the 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  by  recommending  breeden 
of  good  examples  of  the  different  classes  of  lonff-wool,  short' 
wool,  Dovm  and  mountain  sheep.  The  Council  have  there- 
fore placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  the  Cstalogiie 
of  Stock  exhibited  and  the  lists  of  stock-prizes  awarded  it  the 
last  three  Country  Meetings  of  the  Socie^. 

The  Council  have  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  WolTer- 
hampton  Meetins  for  Monday,  the  lOth  of  July.  The  sr- 
rangements  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Stock,  and 
for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  showyard  remain  the  laoe 
as  at  Oxford ;  but  as  the  trials  of  implements  vrill  be  of  u 
unusually  extensive  nature,  it  has  been  decided  tlist  they  shall 
commence  a  fortnight  before  the  show  instead  of  a  week. 

During  the  past  half-year,  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the 
Society  has  presented  two  quarterly  reports  on  manntes  and 
feeding  stuffs  forwarded  to  him  for  analysis  by  members  of  the 
Sodety.  These  Beporta,  giving  the  names  of  the  deilen 
and  the  analyses  of  the  substances  are  regnlarlv  published  in 
the  Agricultural  Journals  as  well  as  in  the  Joamal  of  the 
Society.  This  publication  has  produced  some  dinatisfiaction 
on  the  part  of  vendors  whose  artides  have  been  analjnd; 
but  the  Council  are  prepared  to  defend  their  action  is  this 
matter,  and  believe  that  no  part  of  their  work  is  more  valga- 
ble  to  agriculture  than  the  analysis  and  exposure  of  inferior  or 
adulterated  manures  and  feeding  stuffs.  In  several  isstasoes 
the  dealers  have  made  money  compensation  to  the  parchisers, 
and  tlie  Coandl  regret  that  in  some  of  these  the  parehsien 
have  been  unvriUing  to  give  up  the  names  of  the  deskrs, 
resting  satisfied  with  the  settlement  made  in  their  iAdividoil 
cases. 

The  variation  in  the  quality  of  guano  as  now  imported,  hu 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Chemical  Committee,  tod 
a  communication  has  been  addressed  to  Messrs.  ThomioD, 
Bonar  and  Co.,  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Oovemmest, 
suggesting  that  the  guano  trade  might  be  regulated  b^  vm 
standard  analysis,  and  that  deductions  from  the  price  might  h« 
made  according  to  the  variations  from  such  standard.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  howeveri  no  satisfisctory  settlement  of  this 
matter  has  been  suggested. 

The  Council  have  renewed  the  education  grant  for  the  yeir 
1871  subject  to  tlie  following  alterations  in  the  icheiiie  whiefa 
was  tried  this  year : 

1.  That  the  neit  examination  shall  commence  on  Toetdsj, 
April  18, 1871. 

2.  That  the  forms  of  entry,  duly  filled  np,  together  vith  t 
certificate  of  general  education,  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  by  March  1, 1871. 

8.  That  no  candidate  shall  be  be  eligible  for  the  Sodety^i 
prizes  who  has  completed  his  21st  year  previous  to  the 
said  March  1;  but  that  any  candidate,  irrespective  of 
age,  may  compete  for  the  Society's  certificates. 

4.  That  the  prizes  for  aggregate  merit,  to  be  awarded  to 
successful  candidates  who  are  eligible  and  are  placed 
in  the  first-dass,  shall  be :  1st  prize,  £25 ;  2ad,  £10; 
3rd,  £6. 

The  Council  have  watched  with  apprehension  the  sprnd 
of  rinderpest  on  the  Continent  The  establishment  of  water- 
side markets,  the  slauj^hter  of  cattie  from  the  scheduled 
countries  at  the  port  of  landing,  and  the  inspection  which  the 
animals  undergo  before  embarkation  and  after  their  arrival  in 
this  countrv,  encourage  the  Council  to  hope  that  we  maj 
escape  another  outbreak  of  the  cattle-plague  in  England. 
By  order  of  the  Coundl, 

H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretaiy. 

Mr.  Nbild,  in  moving  the  adoption  f  tiie  Bqwit,  ssid  he 
regretted  to  percdve  that  the  nnmbcor  of  members  seemed  bo( 
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to  hire  increand,  tlie  number  of  life  and  annual  members  still 
jOBg  ooIt  a  little  orer  5,000.  If  it  were  tme,  as  he  believed 
it  to  be,  that  the  eanae  of  the  Society  was  that  of  the  farming 
iatereit  throoghoat  the  kingdom,  the  number  ought  to  be  at 
lost  qoadrapled.  He  had  noticed  with  some  little  concern  the 
aQoaat  of  loss  connected  with  the  Oxford  meeting ;  but  they 
most  not  estimate  tiie  shows  altogether  by  the  financial  re- 
»alti,  and  he  felt  sore  that  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary 
to  make  an  appeal,  with  regard  to  funds,  the  Council  would 
w(i  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  agriculturists  of  ifingland. 
h  was  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the  beneficial  results 
to  British  agriculture  which  would  arise  from  the  reading  of 
i!ip  reports  on  the  prize  farms.  A  more  interesting  document 
bi  wTer  been  issued  by  the  Council  THear,  hear).  He  did 
D'jt  like  praising  men  to  their  faces,  but  ne  must  say  that  their 
vorthr  ncretary  had  earned  the  approbation  of  aU  the  mem. 
Urs  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  drawn  no  the  report 
u  the  Bgricoltnre  of  Belgium  THear,  hear^.  Tnat  subject 
vu  referred  to  at  the  Farmers*  Club  on  Monday  evening,  and, 
tdaiinble  as  the  details  of  continental  farming  were  in  some 
respects,  vhat  he  bad  heard  there  as  well  as  the  reports  on  the 
pmf  Urm  showed  that  English  farming  would  compare  ve^ 
^TMraUj  vith  that  of  foreign  countnes  (Hear,  hear).  H!e 
oWed  with  ^eat  pleasure  the  allusion  in  the  Report  to  the 
trial  of  aachm^  suitable  for  steam  cultivation  at  the 
^'oirerhaBipton  meeting.  All  the  implement  makers  of  the 
coaati}  woold  thus  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  matter, 
vd  he  hoped  that  important  results  would  follow.  He  must 
»7,  in  paaung,  that  it  was  due  to  the  President  of  that  So- 
j'Ctjr  that  they  should  all  express  their  gratitude  and  delight 
at  nil  BoUe  offer  of  a  prize  of  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of 
XlOO  "  for  the  best  combination  of  nachineiy  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  aoil  by  steam-power,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not 
nceed  ^TOCT  (cheers).  He  longed  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Wt  kind  of  machinery  wonld  be  at  the  command  of  small 
^■en.  large  fifumers  could  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
\hm  vere  many  small  ones  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
tk  beat  machinery  at  the  present  prices.  He  was  glad  to  see 
vbi:  the  Cooneil  said  about  duplicate  implements,  tne  exhibi- 
tion of  which  had  become  such  a  serious  evil  that  it  was  abso- 
litelj  neeesaarr  to  put  some  check  upon  it.  They  must  all 
coocor  in  the  Council's  regpret  at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  £. 
Asioi,  the  Consnltinff  Engineer  oftheSodety,  whohadfor  many 
ran  rendered  valuable  service  (cheers).  He  was  glad  that 
»  OQch  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  adulteration  of  manures 
>3d  feeding  staffs.  Such  adulteration  was  not  merely  a  com- 
>isml  vnmg ;  it  was  a  moral  injury  for  men  who  had  deal- 
i^  with  farmers  to  practice  deception  upon  them  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  seeds  or  manures.  An  ordinary  loss  arising 
fnno  trade  practices  might  be  rectified  in  a  month ;  that  was 
a  iota  which  extended  over  a  year,  and  the  injury  to  the  farmer 
^  his  family  was  very  serious.  No  doubt  what  had  occurred 
voald  eanae  farmers  to  exercise  greater  caution  with  regard  to 
^  of  whom  they  purchased,  and  he  thought  they  were  very 
Kach  indebted  to  the  Coandl  for  endeavouring  to  secure  fair- 
^Jiajf  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  EoBEETS,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  considered 
toe  BepoTt  eminently  satisfactory  ;'while  even  as  regarded  the 
uaber  of  members — the  only  point  on  which  the  previous 
(pcaker  complained — ^he  reckoned  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
<i.  The  number  of  life  members  had  been  augmenting  for 
^*ni  years  paatr  It  now  amounted  to  1,647,  and  that 
i<4ved  the  necessity  of  having  a  considerable  funded  capital, 
l^og  thtt  those  1,600  members  would  during  their  whole  life 
he  RodTiog  the  Journal  and  other  advantages  without  paying 
unhinp  for  them.  The  Council  did  not  appear  to  have  re- 
<^tly  iocreaaed  the  amount  of  funded  property,  and  he  thought 

*^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  satistaction.  What  th^ 
drund  was,  he  believed,  to  store  up  knowledge  and  informa- 
|U)B  for  the  present  and  future  generations,  and  not  to  accu- 
^  money  unnecessarily.  He  noticed  in  the  Beport  that  the 
^cii  were  determined  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  those 
^hieyemeots  o(  the  past  which  had  done  so  much  good,  but 
*ere  introducing  new  elements.  The  scheme  of  giving  prizes 
I'jr  the  hest-mamiged  farms  would,  he  thought,  prove  exceed- 
>^y  owfnl  Hitherto  the  Society  seemed  to  have  almost 
wnJntd  itself  to  encouraging  improvements  in  breeding  of 
^mala  and  the  mann&cture  of  implements.  In  both  of  these 
't  tod  been  very  saccea«fnl,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  equally 
«o  m  giTing  dJRct  eaeoiUBgement  for  the  improved  cultivation 


of  the  soil  it^lf.  Ue  would  suggest  to  the  Council  whether 
it  might  not  be  desirable  in  some  way  to  g[ive  direct  encourage- 
ment to  penons  who  were  experimenting  with  a  view  to 
improved  cultivation.  As  he  heard  Mr.  Jenkins  read  the  pa* 
ragraph  in  the  Report,  which  related  to  the  Journal,  he  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  a  contrast  between  that  year  and 
two  years  ago.  When  they  were  first  told  that  a  new  secre- 
tary had  been  appointed,  the  feeling  excited  by  the  announce- 
ment was  very  different  from  that  which  he  believed  was  now 
universal — he  meant  the  feeling  that  the  Journal  itself,  not 
merely  Mr.  Jenkins*  paper,  but  the  Journal  itself  was  through- 
out a  success.  It  was  valuable  and  not  dull  (cheers).  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  succeeded  excellently  as  editor,  and  had  established 
himself  within  a  very  sort  time  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
members  (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Roberts)  thought  they  might 
expect  great  benefit  from  the  prizes  offered  for  steam  culti- 
vation by  their  president,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that 
such  encouragement  would  be  given  at  Wolverhampton  to 
that  department.  Tt  would  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  show-yard  in  some  measure,  by  excluding  du- 
plicates. At  the  Oxford  meeting  he  felt  that  the  increasing 
extent  of  the  show  yard  was  becoming  a  serious  evil.  He 
would  suggest  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in 
in  the  case  of  implements  whicn  were  intended  to  compete 
for  prizes — that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  to  exhibit 
such  implement,  and  that  they  should  be  shown  by  them- 
selves, say,  in  one  acre  out  of  seventy,  and  should  be  accessi- 
ble only  to  members  of  the  Society.  It  wus  highly  inconv». 
nient  to  have  to  hunt  about  in  all  directions  for  what  you 
were  looking  for,  and  he  thought  the  arrangement  which 
he  suggested  would  be  satisfactory,  both  to  memben  and  exhi- 
bitors. As  regarded  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the 
analyses  of  fowl  and  manures,  he  thought  that,  though  it 
might  not  have  been  very  pleasing  to  some  traders,  it 
could  hardly  have  given  dissatisfaction  to  the  consu- 
mers (Hear,  hear^.  When  ihej  found  that  acts  which 
were  clearly  disnonest  were  justified  on  the  score  of 
their  being  part  of  the  customs  of  the  trade,  the  de- 
fence being  to  the  eflinct  that  it  was  generally  the  practice  of 
the  great  body  of  the  trade  to  humbug  the  farmer,  and  there- 
fore each  individual  was  justified  in  humbugging  him  (laugh- 
ter), it  was  high  time  for  that  Society  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  He  would  suggest  for  consideration  whether  the 
publication  of  adulterations  of  seeds  should  not  be 
added  to  that  of  adulterations  of  manures  (Hear,  hear). 
He  was  sure  that  any  efforts  of  that  kind  would  meet 
with  the  cordial  approval  and  support  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  IT  they  were  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  good 
quality  of  manures,  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  of  seeds  it  would  oe  a 
great  boon.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Council  intended 
not  only  to  continue  the  education  grant  but  also  to  admit 
candidates  over  20  yean  of  age  to  competiton  for  prizes.  In 
conclusion,  he  mus;  express  his  satisfaction  that  the  danger  of 
the  introduction  of  rinderpest  appeared  to  have  been  averted 
partly  through  the  care  with  which  the  Council  had  watched 
over  their  interests  (cheers). 

Mr.  Sidney,  the  Secretary  of  the  A^icoltural  Hall  Com- 
pany (Limited),  said  on  the  last  occasion  that  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
some  very  strong  observations  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  Secretary  had  been  elected.  Since  that  time  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Secre- 
tarv,  and  had  watched  the  course  which  he  had  pursued; 
and  while  he  retained  his  opinion  on  the  qneston  of  the 
mode  of  election,  he  must  do  full  justice  to  the  industry,  the 
energy,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  that  gentlemen  had 
performed  the  duties  of  Secretary  and  sub-editor;  he  said 
sub-editor  because  it  was  perfectly  childish  to  imagine  that  a 
gentleman,  however  intelligent  and  howe^  er  hiarhlv  educated, 
who  came  there  two  yeara  ago  with  his  mind  like  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  was  now  in  a  position  to  instruct  the 
farmen  of  England  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  He  should 
not  have  risen  had  it  not  been  for  that  paragraph  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Council  which  called  attention  to  the  Report  which 
nad  appeared  in  the  Jountal  on  the  agriculture  ot  Belgium. 
There  was  a  very  important  omission  in  that  paragraph.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Jenkins  was  just  the  man  whom  any  one  would 
wish  to  have  under  him  for  the  purpose  of  sub-editing  such  a 
Report ;  but  he  prepared  that  document  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Voelcker,  who  had  spent  20  yean  in  studies  of  that 
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kind,  who  was  thoroagbly  op  to  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  and  whose  words  were  reoeiTed  with  respect  north 
and  south,  east  and  west  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  Professor 
Voelcker's  Report,  and  not  Mr.  Jenkins's.  That  Mr.  Jenkins 
had  acquired  sufficient  knowled;?o  of  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture  within  a  couple  of  years  to  deal  with  practical 
questions  of  agricuitum  was  too  absurd  a  notion  for  anybody 
to  entertain.  He  thought,  however,  they  had  been  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  ohtaiuing  such  a  Secretary  (cheers),  and  beforf* 
leaving  that  room  he  should  perhaps  suggest  a  little  work 
for  the  Secretary  to  do  which  was  congenial  to  the  spirit 
in  which  he  hnd  carried  out  his  duties.  But  he  could 
not  sit  there  and  hear  Froressor  Voelckcr  passed  over 
or  to  hear  it  impliedly  su^sted  that  the  observations  whicii 
he  made  at  a  former  meeting  with  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
Secretary  were  not  founded  in  fact. 

Dr.  Yo£LCK£R :  Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  lay  oae  or  two 
words.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sidney  for 
mentioning  my  name  in  connection  willi  the  Bel^an  Report ; 
but  I  hope  it  will  nut  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  mock 
modesty  if  I  give  full  credit  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jenkins  for  his 
share  in  drawing  up  that  document   (cheers).    I  can  with 

Seat  propriety  and  nonesty  say  that  he  had  the  lion's  share, 
y  part  in  the  business  was  more  in  acting  as  an  interpreter 
than  as  a  composer  of  the  Report  (Hear,  hear).  I  did  what  I 
could  to  assist  Mr.  Jenkins ;  out  after  all,  much  credit  is  due 
to  him.  I  wish  t3  acknowledge  that  publicly,  bccaase  niy 
name  has  been  associated  with  his,  and  because  the  chief 
credit  which  I  take  with  respect  to  the  journey  to  Belgium  is 
that  of  having  acted  as  an  interpreter  (cheers). 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  on 
different  points  which  have  been  referred  lo  by  geutlemen  who 
have  spoken.  First  with  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  members. 
The  gentleman  who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  said  it 
did  not  quite  appear  whether  there  was  an  increase  or  a  de- 
crease in  the  total.  There  is  a  slight  increase,  bnt  it  is  so 
small  that,  practically,  the  numbers  remain  the  same  as  before. 
I  think  the  addition  to  the  total  is  13.  I  qnite  agree  with 
him  that  there  might  with  advantage  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  members ;  bnt  I  really  should  not  like  to  ask  the 
tenant-farmers  of  England  to  come  and  subscribe.  They  are 
the  best  judges  as  to  how  tkey  ought  to  spend  their  money, 
and  whether  the  advanta^^s  to  be  gained  br  joining  this 
Society  are  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  or  not 
(Hear,  hear).  I  think  we  can  show  results  which  are  satisfac- 
tory so  far  as  they  go,  and  would  bear  extending  very  much 
with  benefit  to  agriculturists  themselves.  If  they  think  so 
they  will  no  doubt  join  the  Society  in  greater  n^imbers.  We 
go  on  in  a  steady  course,  trying  to  improve  and  to  take  the 
lead  in  agricultural  matters.  If  we  succeed  in  convincing 
farmers  that  we  have  done  so  they  will  no  doubt  join  us,  but 
we  don't  think  it  necessary  to  go  round  with  the  begging  box 
fHear,  hear,  and  laughter).  Now  as  to  the  invectmentof 
funds,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  remarked 
that  we  had  not  much  increased  the  permanent  fund.  It  is 
true  that  £20,000  is  about  the  amount  which  had  been  in- 
Tested  some  years  ago ;  bnt  there  were  two  or  three  years  in 
one  of  whicii  we  had  no  exhibition  owing  to  the  cattle-plague, 
and  in  one  or  two  more  of  which  we  held  our  meeting  in 

E laces  which  were  less  populous  than  some  others  which  we 
ad  visited,  the  result  being  that,  because  the  receipts  were 
diminished,  we  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  the  fund.  Bnt  the 
effect  of  the  Manchester  meeting  was  to  restore  the  permanent 
fund  to  £20,000,  and  give  us  a  reserve  sho\r-fuud  of 
£^,G00,  which  is  practically  an  addition  of  nearly  £5,000 
to  the  permanent  fund,  I  mean  as  contrasted  with  the 
actual  income  intended  to  be  drawn  upon  if  the  receipts  fall 
below  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  up  the  average  annount  of 
the  prises  and  the  average  expenditure  of  the  Society.  The 
object  of  having  a  permanent  fund  at  all  is  clearly  to  make  up 
for  a  bad  year  or  two ;  for  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  nor  would  it  be  thought  desirable  by 
the  members  that  we  should  invest  so  large  a  sum  that  the 
annual  income  arising  from  it  would  make  the  Society  indc- 

fendent  of  the  annual  subscriptions  of  members  (Hear,  hear), 
t  is  clear  that  a  Society  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  continue  to 
exist  if  its  operations  are  not  sufficiently  useful  to  secure  the 
supportof  a  large  body  of  the  lending  agriculturists  of  the 
kingdom  (Hear,  hear).  That  is  what  the  Council  ought  lo 
look  to  as  their  regular  means  of  support,  while  the  iiermancnt 


fund  is  merely  a  provision  for  meeting  any  nnttsoal  deficaeney 
which  may  exist  from  time  to  time.  Now  in  order  to  prove 
what  I  said  just  now,  namely,  that  the  operations  of  the  Society 
are  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the  agricultaral  body,  I  wriil 
venture  to  allude  to  two  points  which  are  made  prominent  ia 
the  Report,  and  which  are  just  now  points  of  special  interest 
to  agriculturists.  One  is  the  new  work  lately  began  bj  the 
Society  of  ascertaining  results  already  attained,  whether  by 
offering  prizes  for  the  best  managed  farms,  with  n  view  of 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  different  modes  of  managfanent, 
the  prize  being  obtained  by  open  competition  against  neijch- 
hours  in  the  district,  or  by  sending  out  on  atoar  of  inspcrtion 
men  who  are  competent  to  examine  different  representative 
farms  in  different  districts,  and  give  an  account  of  them  to  the 
public.  That  I  odl  a  record  of  results  already  attidoed.  Sach 
records  are  very  valuable,  bnt  they  are  also  very  expensive. 
The  cost  of  sending  round  gentlemen  to  prepare  rrporta  x« 
very  serious,  and  it  is  only  when  the  Society  ia  in  » fpood 
position  as  regards  funds  that  it  can  undertake  work  of  that 
description  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  show  (Henr,  hear) . 
The  accounts  of  what  have  been  done  when  they  are  dearlv 
understood,  and  when  they  relate  what  has  proved  saceeasfal, 
are  an  encouragement  to  others  to  go  on  improving,  and  point 
out  to  them  the  way  of  improvement.  I  believe  that  nolhiog 
is  more  likely  to  prove  advantageous  than  this  increase  and  ex- 
tension of  steam  cultivation.  Onr  President,  Lord  Vensuo, 
has  very  liberally,  and  as  I  think  very  nsefnlly,  offered  a  prize 
for  steam  apparatus  adapted  to  be  generally  used  by  farmers 
not  holding  very  large  farms,  nor  possessing  very  innch  capital. 
Men  of  very  large  capital  can  of  course  afford  to  provide  them- 
selves with  any  sort  of  apparatus  which  tbey  may  think  likely 
to  prove  useful.  I  could  mention  one  tenant-farmer  who 
having  one  double  set  of  Fowler's  steam  apparatus  has  this 
year  ordered  a  second  double  set.  But  this  is  an  exceptional 
case.  The  occupiers  of  moderate-sixed  farms  can  generally 
only  obtain  the  advantage  of  steam  cultivation  by  meana  of  an 
apparatus  to  be  purchased  at  a  not  inordinate  cost,  and  vhidi 
will  not  only  cultivate  the  limited  number  of  acres  on  the 
farm  that  requi:^  to  be  cultivated,  but  may  also  be 
used  for  thrashing  and  chaff-cutting,  and  be  easily  moved 
from  one  part  of  a  field  to  another,  in  fact  be  a  g<*ae- 
rally  useful  slave  (laughter).  If  we  can  obtaia  gene- 
ral efficiency  and  have  a  thoroughly-nsefnl  ^  aervast 
for  a  cost  which  is  put  down  as  the  limit  of  competition  for 
Lord  Vernon's  prize,  we  shall  then  have  made  considerable 
progress  towards  enabling  a  man  holding  a  moderate-sized 
farm  to  purchase  steam  maehineir  for  himself  (Hear,  hear). 
Bnt,  then,  there  is  the  case  of  small  farmers.  These  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  buy  at  all  (Hear,  hear).  Bat  there  are 
companies — and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they  are  increasing 
and  extending  very  much — for  letting  out  ateam  implements 
for  hire ;  aud  I  have  sanguine  hopes  that  these  societies  will 
enable  even  small  farmers  to  use  stexm  apparatus  (Hear,  hear^. 
I  heard  yesterday  of  one  company,  my  informant  being  one  of 
the  principal  promoters,  which  had  thirty  sets  of  ateam  appa- 
ratus at  work  Inst  autumn  :  that  looks  like  business  (Hear, 
hear).  There  are  one  or  two  northern  coanties — I  may  espe- 
cially instance  Cnmberland — in  which  such  companies  are 
getting  at  work ;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  steam 
cultivation  becoming  as  general  as  it  ought  to  be  (cheers).  Mr. 
Sidney  considers  it  a  Tcry  absnrd  idea  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  only  been  for  two  years  secretary  and  editor  should  have 
written  a  report  like  that  on  Belgian  aniculture  [Mr. 
Sidney :  **  No,  no"] ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  tnat  he  did  write 
that  report  ;  and  therefore  in  the  official  Report 
which  has  just  been  read  no  reference  is  made  to 
Professor  Voelcker*s  valuable  assistance  in  the  course 
of  the  Belgian  tour;  bnt  reference  ia  made  to  the 
report  itself  the  writing  of  which  was  the  work  of  the 
secretary  and  editor ;  the  Council  thus  calling  attention  to  tliat 
fact,  which,  by  anticipation,  was  said  to  be  absurd  by  other 
gentlemen  as  well  as  Mr.  Sidney,  and  showing  that  what  was 
said  to  be  absnrd  by  anticipation  is  proved  by  the  reault  to  be 
an  established  and  accomplished  fact  (laughter).  Professor 
Yoelcker*s  knowledge  of  the  language,  which  he  has  Tery 
mcdestly  stated  to  he  his  principal  recommendation,  was  by 
no  means  his  principal  recommendation  (Hear,  hear).  His 
knowledge  of  geology,  his  knowledge  of  science  generally,  was 
extremely  vnlnable  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  certainly  fiu*  from  the 
wish  of  the  Council  to  depreciilc  or  iin-lerwilue  in  any  way  the 
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knk«&  of  Profeuor  Voelckcr  (llear,  hear).  On  the  coDtrary 
those  services,  which  have  been  so  frequentlj  alladed  to  be- 
fore, are  jfromiiieoUy  referred  to  ia  the  present  report  in  con- 
section  with  the  analrses  of  feeding  stuffa  and  manores.  But 
it  is  a  fiut  that  Mr.  Jenkins  wrote  the  report  on  Belgian  agri- 
raltnre,  aod  it  is  a  very  creditable  report  to  ns.  No  one  can 
read  that  report  withont  feeling  convinced  that  both  Mr. 
JenkiDs  and  rrofessor  Vodcker  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of 
fielrian  farming,  and  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  faithfully  de- 
scribed what  they  saw.  Now,  looking  at  tlic  way  in  which 
Belgian  farming  has  been  publicly  alladed  to  by  various 
perMws,  considering  what  inaccurate  descriptions  have  been 
given  of  it,  and  the  assumption  that  what  was  found 
in  one  particnlar  place  prevailed  all  over  the  country, 
I  aost  say  it  ia  satisfactory  to  ns  to  have  this  fresh  proof  that 
t!»  apiculture  of  England  will  connpare  iavourably  with  that 
of  other  coantries  (cheers).  Gentlemen  may  hoUi  and  cx- 
pTna  what  opinions  they  please  with  regard  to  Belginm ;  but 
t1te£Klsare  there  and  cannot  be  disputed  (Bear,  hear).  I 
^Woi  not  have  allnded,  perhaps,  to  this  subject  again,  hiad  it 
Mt  Uea  so  positively  asserted  by  Mr.  Sidney  that  the  prin- 
eipVe  on  which  the  secretary  was  elected— [Mr.  Sidney  : 
"Theditw.*']  I  call  him  the  secretary,  and  if  I  were  also  to 

all  liisi  the  editor  it  would  be  a  tme  description — was  wrong. 

Tbit  ^ealieman  was  elected  on  this  principle :  Wc  advertised 
ft)r  appEications.  We  had  no  preconceived  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Jesbas:  his  testimonials  were  received  and  considered  in 
coffiBion  with  all  the  others  that  were  sent  in.  A  selection 
ns  rnide  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates,  I  think  there 
vere  eij^ht  or  nine  at  least  of  those  whose  testimonials  looked 
belt.  A  Urge  committee  of  our  body,  of  which  I  had  the 
koaoor  to  be  chairman,  sat  and  had  interviews  with  all  those 
featlenen  whose  testimonials  had  been  selected  as  being  best ; 
and,  after  having  an  interview  with  each  of  those  gentlemen, 
the  committee  were  nnanimonsly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Jenkins 
voold  make  the  best  secretary.  Now  I  would  ask  Mr.  Sidnev, 
or  SBj  one  else,  to  point  ont  any  way  which  was  more  likely 
to  secure  the  best  man  among  those  who  applied  for  the 
office  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  defended  the  course  pnrsued 
before,  aod  I  still  think  that  no  better  one  conld  have  been 
&>Ilowed. 

Sir  J.  H.  MiLXWELL  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sidney*s 
remrks,  especially  as  the  effect  had  been  to  make  them  happy 
*n  roood  (langhter).  Even  if  Mr.  Jenkins  were  not  eligible 
it  the  time  when  he  was  appointed,  he  had  proved  himself  so 
sov.  He  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  eligible  secretary,  and, 
^  rvgards  his  ability  as  an  editor,  all  ackuowledffed  that  the 
Beljnaa  Beport  was  an  admirable  one.  The  popularity  of  that 
Sooetjr  was  on  the  increase,  and  he  believed  it  would  receive 
&  Sreat  impetus  from  the  conrae  recently  pnrsued  with  regard 
to  the  winlteration  of  manures  and  feedine  stuffs.  The 
Bceoaty  for  snch  proceeding  was  manifest.  Ue  recollected 
a  cue  in  which  a  tenant  of  his  (a  widow)  was  offered,  by  a 
BOB  with  a  do^-cart,  some  guano  which  he  repreHenteu  as 
"  GibW  true  Peruvian,"  and  which  his  factor,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  fonnd  to  consist  one-half  of  feathers  (laugliter). 
It  wu  most  satisfactory  to  And  that  that  great  Society  was 
BOW  endeavonring  to  prevent  imposition  from  being  practised 
apofl  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLT  Slid  :  Some  years  i^  he  suggested  that  the 
isbaeriptioDs  of  those  wiio  had  been  paid  for  twenty  years 
>bould  be  red  need,  and  be  was  glad  to  l«Mrn  from  the  present 
Beport  that  that  hint  had  not  oeen  forgotten.  As  regarded 
the  Jovrual,  every  one  who  had  read  it  for  the  last  two  years 
BQst  have  observed  a  great  improvement.  It  was  a  more 
P<^ttbir  and  readable  periodical  than  it  ever  had  been  before, 
flevu  gratified  to  find  that  the  Council  had  renewed  the 
education  grant;  and  he  thought  the  improvement  of  the 
*?^al  education  of  agricnltnrista,  from  the  highest  to  the 
^*est,  would  be  a  proper  appUeation  of  any  snrplus,  after 
paying  doe  rq^mrd  to  the  case  of  life  governors. 

Mr.  ILlktin  wished  to  allude  to  what  was  said  in  the 
fifport  about  the  adulteration  of  artificial  manures.  Having 
^me  a  member  of  that  Society  within  the  last  twelvemonth, 
be  determined  to  have  his  manures  analysed.  His  consump- 
tion of  cake  amoanting  to  abont  £1,600  in  the  course  of  the 
"tnon,  it  was  of  oourae  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence 
^  bim  that  he  ihonld  not  be  deceived.  Within  the  last  three 
jBoaths  he  had  tent  op  three  samples  of  oake  to  Dr.  'Voelcker  to 

"  tulyied }  and  of  tneae,  two  were  reported  upon  m  pare,  and 


the  third  us  adulterated  with  beech  and  earth-  nut.  He  thought 
tliat  fact  should  be  known.  The  person  wlio  supplied  him  with 
what  was  adulterated  aftecwards  excused  himself  by  saying 
tliat  he  had  two  sorts  of  cake,  and  that  in  that  case  when  the 
men  had  left  off  making  the  best  sort  and  proceeded  to  manu. 
facture  the  second  quality,  the  man  who  was  especiallv  en- 
gaged in  the  work  forgot  to  remove  the  impression  (Uughter), 
so  that  the  impression  was  nsed  alike  for  both  qnalities  (re- 
newed laughter}.  Ultimately  there  was  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, atid  he  having  paid  £12  a  ton  for  the  cake,  the  manu- 
facturer agreed  to  return  £3  a  ton  or  £15  for  five  tons. 

Mr.  Mark  Philips  wished  to  call  attention  to  a '  subject 
which  had  recently  been  one  of  special  interest.  Probably 
there  was  scarcely  any  gentleman  present  who  had  not  suf* 
fered  more  or  less  during  the  excessively  dry  seasons  of  1868 
and  the  last  summer  for  want  of  water  (Hear,  hear).  That 
seemed  to  him  a  most  important  qnestion  for  farmers  to  consi- 
der. It  was  for  landlords  to  provide  proper  means  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  water,  but  it  was  for  tenant-farmers  to  main- 
tain  the  supply.  He  had  that  morning  received  from  the 
manager  of  a  large  estate  in  Northumberland  a  letter  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  increase  of  drainage 
there  had  been  created  in  many  instances  a  want  of  water  for 
farming  purposes  (Hear,  hear),  and  it  was  of  real  importance 
that  farmers  should  in  future  look  not  merely  to  the  discharge 
of  water  from  the  land  but  also  the  keeping  up  the  supply 
required  for  general  farming  purposes.  With  the  increased 
use  of  steam-engines  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  water 
to  supply  the  engine.  In  connection  with  the  offering  of 
prizes  for  the  best-cultivated  farms  he  would  make  it,  to  use 
parliamentary  language,  an  "instmction  to  the  committee*' 
that  those  who  inspected  the  farms  should  have  respect  to  the 
water  supply  found  on  the  farm  itself  (Hear,  hear^.  He  had 
seen  many  instances  of  great  loss  through  farmers  neinf^  com- 
pelled to  cart  water.  Some  of  the  first  agriculturists  in  the 
Kingdom  had  been  obliged  to  cart  water  two  or  three  miles 
daily,  employing  three  or  four  horses,  which  were  wanted  for 
other  purposes  on  the  farm ;  and  he  knew  a  case  in  which  a 
miller  was  so  j«dons  of  every  drop  of  water  that  he  would  not 
allow  a  single  barrel  to  be  taken  from  the  mill-race  until,  as 
he  said,  he  had  done  with  it  (laughter).  He  thought  those 
who  were  employed  in  inspecting  farms  on  behalf  of  that  So- 
ciety  should  always  have  respect  to  the  supply  of  water  in  dry 
seasons. 

Mr.  Neild  said,  ho  should  ill-discharge  the  debt  due 
from  Manchester  to  that  society  if  he  did  not  acknowledge 
the  kind  and  noble  manner  in  which  the  Council  assisted 
the  Manchester  Committee  in  getting  out  of  debt.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Society  should  ever  come  to  Manchester 
again  they  would  not  stand  in  need  of  such  help. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  put  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  to  the 
meeting  without  making  a  few  preliminary  observations.  I 
feel  very  much  that  there  are  many  of  my  colleagues,  right 
and  left  of  me,  who  are  far  more  entitled  by  their  knowledge 
of  agriculture  to  hold  the  position  which  I  occupy^.  I  have 
been  elected  to  the  position  only  because  of  my  having  served 
a  considerable  time  on  the  Council,  and  being  fairly  conversant 
with  the  Society's  business.  But  liaving  been  elected,  I  must 
fulfil  mv  duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  it  is  not  only  a 
great  pleasure  to  myself,  but  to  all  my  colleagues  to  meet  the 
gentlemen  who  attend  the  half-yeariy  and  annual  meetings  of 
this  Society.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  comparison  of  opin- 
ions between  the  general  body  of  the  Society  and  those  who 
represent  them  in  the  Conncil  are  verv  useful  in  eliciting  the 
views  of  the  agricultural  public  generally ;  and  I  hope  it  needs 
no  assurance  on  our  part  that  any  remarks  which  are  made  in 
this  room  will  always  be  properly  considered  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Council.  The  Council,  indeed,  wonld  fail  very  much 
in  its  purpose,  if  it  did  not  in  some  way  reflect  the  opinions 
of  the  agricnliural  public  onts*de ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  all, 
from  the  various  endeavours  that  we  have  made  to  promote 
investigations,  and  to  excite  competition  at  onr  agricultural 
shows,  that  we  have  fulfilled  in  great  measure,  at  any  rate,  the 
wishes  of  the  public  out-of-doors.  I  cannot  help  agreeing  in 
the  observations  which  have  fallen  from  different  apeakers 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  members  of  which  the  Society 
is  composed.  It  is  not  onr  province,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  very 
properly  observed,to  seek  to  draw  memberstotheSocie^,exoept- 
uigoy^^®P'<'P®''<^A^"^^^  0^^^'  duties;  bat  when  I  consider 
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the  great  adTantages  which  are  offered  to  the  agricnltaral  body, 
I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the  Society  is  not 
more  {psnerally  supported  than  itis  (Hear,  hear).  Uaring, 
as  I  said,  been  a  member  of  the  Council  for  some  years,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  a  growth  of  conildence  out  of  doors  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society.  At  any  rate,  however  much 
opinions  may  differ  on  that  point,  no  one  can  possibly  deny 
that  at  our  shows  there  has  oeen  a  much  larger  exhibition  of 
agricultural  stock  and  implements,  and  a  greater  number  of 
exhibitors.  So  much  so,  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  very 
properly  to  limit  the  number  of  articles  exhibited,  and  cer- 
tainly in  my  opinion  not  before  it  was  required.  When,  on 
E>ing  through  the  Oxford  Show,  I  saw  on  one  side  a  steam 
unch  and  on  the  other  a  verf  large  ^^nhouse,  which 
oocupi^  an  enormous  space,  I  do  not  think  the  Society  has 
done  wisely  in  exhibiting  such  articles  as  those  (Hear,  hear). 
I  omit  all  mpution  of  smaller  items,  such  as  hundreds  of 
■ansage-machines,  poaching-nets,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  (laughter).  Nevertheless,  the  show  at  Oxford  was, 
I  think,  eminently  successful ;  and  that  a  success  which  lay 
not  in  the  financial  results,  but  in  the  laiger  and  more  im- 
portant result  of  bringing  landlords  and  tenants  together,  and 
in  having  a  real  good  exhibition  of  implements  and  stock 
(Hear,  hear).  Keterence  has  been  made  to  the  farm^prize 
competition,  and  upon  that  subject  I  intended  to  have  offered 
a  few  remarks ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  has  gone  so  fully  into  it, 
that  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  further  than  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  there  is  no  action  which  the  Society  has  taken 
which  will  more  conduce  to  competition  among  farmers  for 
excellenoe  in  the  management  of  their  farms  than  the  desire 
to  acquire  the  rewards  of  merit  which  the  Society  can 
confer  upon  them.  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  has  been  so  thoroughly  deceptive  for  three 
years  that  I  think  it  would  be  charity  on  my  part  to  say  no- 
thing about  him  (a  laugh).  With  this  exception  ihat,  in  the 
paragraph  which  refers  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  Report,  I 
most  cordially  concur,  believing  as  I  do  that  no  person  could 
more  efficiently  in  every  way  perform  the  laborious  duties 
which  belong  to  his  double  position.  And  as  it  seems  that 
our  Society  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  high  character 
and  abilitv  of  the  officers  who  serve  under  us,  I  thii^  it  must  be 
as  agreeable  to  the  membera  of  the  Society  present  to-day  as  it 
is  to  us  to  have  found  how  very  well,  and  without  any  jealousy, 
the  leading  officen  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Yoelcker  and  Mr. 
Jenkins,  appear  before  you  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made.  Sufficient  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  admirable 
article  on  Belgian  farming ;  and  as  the  owner  of  land  in  a  dairy 
district  myself,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Society  for  the  investigations  wliich  have 
been  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  development  of  dairy 
produce  of  all  sorts.  I  have  on  my  right  a  friend  who 
thinks  that  I,  and  the  Council  too,  must  have  gone 
crazy  on  the  subject  of  daijy  produce,  but  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  agricultural  question  of  mucli  greater  importance 
than  the  development  of  the  cheese  factoir  question,  which 
has  been  forced  npon  the  county  in  which  I  reside  by  the 
enormous  competition  that  has  come  so  suddenly  upon  us  from 
the  United  States  of  America;  and  that  threatens  to  swamp  all 
those,  and  they  are  a  very  large  dass,  who  produce  very 
moderate  cheese  here  (Hear,  hear).  With  respeet  to  the  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  matter  of 
adulterated  manures,  I  may  mention  one  circumstance  wliich 
appears  to  me  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  the  position 
which  the  society  has  taken  up  in  regard  to  it.  Yesterday 
Dr.  Yoelcker  presented  his  report  to  the  Chemical  Committee 
of  a  great  many  analyses  of  bone  manure  which  he  had  made 
during  the  past  qnarter,  and  all  of  which  he  reported  to  be 
"  pure."  In  previous  reports  he  had  mentioned  many  cases 
in  which  manures  were  considerably  below  their  professed 
value,  and  one  or  two  cases  where  they  were  absolutely  worth- 
less (Hear,  hear).  It  was  my  intention  to  have  alluded  to  the 
Question  raised  by  the  last  speaker  but  one  (Idr.  Mark  Philips) 
the  storage  of  water.  The  agricultural  public,  I  fear, 
are  not  aware  that  this  society  has  published  in  its 
Journal  a  very  valuable  article  on  that  subject.  No  one  can 
say,  therefore,  that  we  are  behind  on  this  question ;  for  it  was 
three  or  four  yean  ago  that  that  article — an  admirable  one, 
written  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton—appeared  (Hear,  hear).  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  rather  apt,  when  we  get  into  winter,  to 
forget  what  has  happened  in  the  siMnmer  j  but  if  the  sommer 


oomes  upon  ns  again  with  snch  a  severe  drought  ts  we  bare 
had  this  year,  we  shall  have  to  sit  in  sackcloth  and  tiho. 
If,  then,  the  agricnltural  public  would  read  and  consider  that 
article  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  they  might  obtain  maay 
useful  hints  from  it  for  the  economical  storage  of  water  (Hear, 
hear).  Before  I  conclude  these  observations, I  should  hke  to 
be  allowed  to  express  my  own  great  personal  regret  at  the  ion 
by  the  Society  of  the  valuable  semoes  of  Mr.  Amoi.  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Council,  I  served  mT  term  of 
office  as  a  steward  of  implements  some  years  bacx ;  and  if 
there  was  one  thing  which  then  struck  me  more  than  anothe, 
it  was  the  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  Mr.  Amoi  ful- 
filled his  duties.  In  fact,  I  may  add  that  the  Taloe 
of  our  trials  has  depended  entirely  upon  the  ooii- 
fidence  which  the  exhibiton  reposed  in  l£r.  Amos's 
decision.  They  looked  upon  him  "  as  Csesax^s  wife,  abore 
suspicion"  (cheen).  Ana  I  can  only  trust  that  the  Cooncil 
may  be  led  to  mue  as  wise  a  selection  of  an  engineer  to  loe- 
ceed  Mr.  Amos  as  they  did  when  they  selected  hioi  (Hear, 
hear).  When  next  we  meet  I  hope  it  will  be  uoder  more 
hopeful  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  afuia 
abroad  (Hear,  hear).  And  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
conclude  our  meeting  to-dav  without  expressing  oar  gnat 
regret  that  countries  with  which  we  are  on  intimate  termi  of 
interoouree,  both  on  business  and  pleasure,  should  be  engaged 
in  so  suicidal  a  contest  (cries  of  "  Hear**).  I  have  oniT to 
add  that  I  thank  you  ainoerely,  gentlemen,  for  having  liit- 
ened  so  patiently  to  these  remarks  (cheer*1. 

The  report  was  then  adoptea. 

Mr.  ToKR,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditon,  aid 
the  real  increase  in  the  number  of  roemben  was  197.  It  bad 
been  found  necessary  to  strike  a  great  many  off  the  list,  o&  ac- 
count of  arrears  of  subscriptions ;  but  the  arrean  were  now 
smaU  in  point  of  money  value,  and  the  acceptance  of  £5  ai  a 
life  subscription  in  the  case  of  persons  who  had  been  members 
for  twenty  years  would  probably  add  considerably  to  the  foadi. 
They  must  not  expect  that  aU  the  shows  would  be  as  profitable 
as  that  at  Manchester.  The  loss  of  £2,000  at  Oxford  ahowed 
the  difference  between  going  to  populous  and  going  to  iu>&' 
populous  places.  The  Wolverhampton  people  were  behaniig 
very  liberally,  havine  offered  on  thepreviooe  day  special  prixa 
amounting  to  £1,000,  and  he  tinsfc»l  that  when  it  went  IaIa 
South  Wues  in  the  ensuing  year  the  Society  would  meet  vith 
a  hearty  welcome.  What  the  chairman  haa  said  about  cbora* 
ing  was,  in  some  degree,  a  matter  of  joke  with  himself. 
He  (Mr.  Torr)  did  think  that  the  president  and  the  secretary 
had  done  a  good  deal  of  churning  lately  (laughter);  and  tbiy 
had  that  day  churned  ont  of  the  meeting  its  good  opinion  tci; 
successfully  (renewed  laughter,  and  Hear,  hear),  if  the  result 
of  the  churning  should  be  that  English-dairy  farmers  made  a 
good  deal  more  by  cheese  producing  than  they  had  dou,  be 
hoped  other  farmen  would  De  taught  how  they  might  make 
something  by  com  (laughter).  As  regarded  lur.  Jenkins,  be 
must  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  apt  scholars  in  coUectJag 
practical  information  he  had  ever  met  with,  while  no  man 
could  be  more  free  from  pr^udice  or  anything  that  might  teod 
to  prevent  information  from  growing  serviceable  f  Hear,  hear). 
Some  yean  ago  he  (Mr.  Torr)  went  over  nearly  the  whoie 
of  Belgium,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Jenkins  sad 
Frofeasor  Yoelcker  on  Belgium  &nning  fuUy  agreed  vitb 
what  he  then  witnessed.  They  had  been  teld  for 
yean  that  they  should  eo  to  Belgium  to  leara  farming. 
Belgium  was  well  cultivated,  so  far  as  small  tillage  went ;  bat 
the  best  agricultural  labouren  of  this  kingdom  lived  very  mocb 
better  than  the  Belgian  farmera  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  if  the  latter 
lived  as  weU  as  the  former  they  would  have  very  little  prodoee 
to  send  out  of  Belgium ;  they  would  consume  it  all  themaelves- 
The  Belgians  were  a  very  industrious,  very  clever,  and  veiy 
happy  people ;  but  they  lived  on  very  amall  means,  and  tbeir 
fanning  would  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Bnglsnd.  At 
regarded  steam  cultivation,  he  thought  the  dieapest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding waa  to  adopt  the  hiring  pnnoinle.  He  hims^  hired 
for  hia  thrashing,  his  grindiuff,  and  nis  steam  culture,  and 
found  that  system  very  beneficial.  What  had  been  said  at  that 
meeting  about  the  storage  of  water  waa  very  important  la 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire  he  had  found  the  greatest  prorideoce 
as  respected  water,  and  the  cause  was  that  in  those  coaatiea 
there  was  great  necessity  for  providence.  There  were  in  those 
diatriote  many  good  standing,  ponds  made  of  marl  and  tbfl 
refuse  of  the  gashousci 
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Mr.  W.  BoiLT  Meonded  the  motion,  which  wu  then  put 
ud  earned ;  and  tiie  aoditon  were  re-elected. 

The  Chjuxmah  having  inquired  whether  any  member  had 
uj  logmtion  to  make  to  the  Council, 

Mr.  SinviT  moved  the  IbUowing  retolotion:  "That  the 
Cooodl  be  requested  to  take  steps  for  obtaining  a  complete 
report  on  the  progress  of  agricnltore  in  England  since  the 
Sodetj  WIS  founded  in  1839."  As  to  the  mode  in  which 
tlie  isTsitigation  should  be  conducted,  what  he  would  suggest 
was  that  the  Council  should  divide  England  into  a  cer- 
tuA  Difflber  of  agricultural  districts;  that  there  should 
be  a  eommittee  to  draw  up  a  series  of  questions  upon  live 
itock,  upon  implements,  upon  the  chemistry  of  food  and 
BaaoRa,  and  upon  every  otiier  branch  of  agriculture ;  and 
that  tiioae  questions  should  be  printed  and  circulated  among 
ill  the  fflenbers  of  the  Society,  say  in  the  antumn,  so  as  to 
lUov  the  whole  of  the  winter  for  farmers  to  prepare  the 
uovera.  It  must  be  recollected  that  since  that  Society  was 
foaaded  there  had  sprung  up  a  large  dass  of  intelligeot 
bnaen  who  were  well  able  to  write  on  agricultural  topics,  and 
the  Cooaeil  should  endeavour  to  utilise  the  members.  It  was 
is  a  Bflulsr  way  to  that — that  is,  by  sending  out  a  number  of 
%aet&oai,that  he  prepared  for  publication  his  work  on  the  pig. 

The  CaiiRMAS  promised  that  this  suggestion  should  receive 
the  foil  eoQiideration  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  SiCHAKDSON  said  he  hoped  the  Council  would  try  and 
obtaiB  soQe  definite  answer  from  Messrs.  Bonar  and  Co.  to 
tke  qoeitioiis  relating  to  guano.  At  present  there  was  no 
paraatee  of  quality,  nor  were  samples  given,  so  that  no  one 
coald  tell  what  he  would  obtain  for  his  money. 

The  CHUEiTAa  obeerved  that  there  was  a  paragraph  in  the 
neport  relstiag  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  BiCBAKDsoN :  I  suppose  Messrs.  Bonar  have  not  re- 
sited  any  oommanication  on  the  sabject  P 

The  CHAiB¥Ajr :  No ;  but  Uiey  are  in  oommonication  with 
the  Ponvian  Government. 

Sir  J.  HixwiLL,  in  conveying  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
yernoD,  observed  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  his  lordship 
had  readered  great  service  to  agriculture,  not  merely  in  the 
charuog  distric^  bat  elsewhere  (laughter  and  cheers).  He 
hoped  htt  lordship  would  allow  him  to  conclude  with  his  own 
nmilT motto :  ••  VemoH  temper  virei'*  (cheers). 

Col  CHALLonBy  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  Society 
j'^d^lud  a  great  nomber  of  preudents,  many  of  whom  had 
wa  Terj  active ;  bat  there  were  very  few  who  had  paid  more 
ificntioa  to  the  duties  of  the  Council  than  Lord  Yemon 
m  done  daring  the  last  five  or  six  years.  They  had  had 
tut  day  an  illuatration  of  the  earnest  manner  in  which  his 
»nlilup  dealt  with  the  different  subjects  which  came  before 
m  for  conaideration ;  and  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
mt  hijn  a  aoaaimons  and  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  con- 
uct  in  the  chair  and  his  zealous  and  constant  attention  to 
theafairs  of  the  Society  (cheers). 

The  Rsolution  having  been  put  by  Sir  J.  Maxwell,  and  ear- 
ned h;  aeclamatioa. 

The  CHAUuujr  said:  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  detain  yon 
more  thaa  one  minute,  but  I  hope  yon  will  not  think  that 
P^ooty  of  words  implies  that  1  am  not  deeply  sensible  of  the 
^^oov  conferred  upon  me.  I  can  onl^  say  that  in  the  per- 
"''BAiueofmy  dutiesas  President  it  is  a  great  encourage- 
oeat  to  me  to  have  been  received  with  so  much  kindness  by 
f  oa>  and  to  have  heard  an  old  member  of  the  Conndl  speaking 
^  nth  terms  of  approval  of  my  conduct  (cheers). 

The  neeting  then  separated. 


A-XNUAL  KEPOET  Ot  THE  CONSULTING  CHEMIST 

FOR  1870. 

The  pubheation  of  the  periodical  reports  of  the  Chemieal 
^^■^■ittee  has  awakened  the  agricultural  community  to  the 

Kanl  bet,  that  oilcakes,  as  well  as  artiftcial  manures,  are 
ittatly  sokl  ia  an  adulterated  condition,  or  at  prices  mnch 
f^*^  their  rsal  ooasmercial  value.  The  analytical  wrork 
•B  loTO  htt  ineresaed  in  an  unpreoedented  degree,  no  doubt  in 
<>«^Maee  of  the  israa  of  these  reports.  Before  1868  the 
^^^*H^  Banker  of  awdyses  for  membeis  wm  abont  880,  for 


1867  it  amounted  to  841.  A  considerable  increase  took  phca 
in  1868,  when  432  analyses  were  made  for  members  of  the 
Sodetv,  and  again  in  1869,  when  465  analyses  were  sent  out 
from  the  laboratory.  Notwithstanding  this  steady  increase  in 
the  three  preoeding  years,  as  many  as  580  analyses  have  been 
referred  to  me  during  the  past  year,  being  an  unprecedented 
increase  of  115  analyses  over  the  number  sent  out  in  1869. 
The  appended  summary  shows  that  a  large  number  of  guanos 
and  artificial  manures  of  the  class  of  superphosphates  were  ex- 
amined in  1870,  as  well  as  an  unnsaaily  large  number  of  oil- 
cakes. Comparatively  few  of  the  guanos  were  adulterated, 
but  many  were  found  damaged  by  sea-water  and  of  inferior 
quality.  On  an  average  the  proportion  of  ammonia  yielded  by 
the  guano  analysed  in  1870  little  exceeded  14  per  cent.,  and 
in  several  cases  the  nroportion  was  less  than  13  per  cent.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  tne  supply  of  guano  from  the  Guanape  Is- 
lands will  turn  out  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  than  has  been 
anticipated.  I  have  recently  made  a  number  of  analyses  of 
Guanape  guano  for  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  nearly  all  the  samples  were  much  drier 
than  those  analysed  in  the  preceding  year.  Although  not 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  beat  Chincha  Island  guano  of 
former  years,  the  Guanape  Island  guanos  recentlv  analysed  by 
me  are  about  equal  to  the  averagequality  of  last  year's  im- 

S»rtations  of  Femvian  guano.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
uanape  guano,  which  no  donbt  will  be  sold  as  Peruvian,  is 
nniform  in  chazacter.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  artificial 
manures — such  as  special  wheat,  oat,  barley,  potato,  and  grass 
manures — are  mixtures  of  dissolved  bones  or  superphosphates 
with  ammoniacal  salts,  common  salts,  dried  blood,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  other  nitrogenous  fertilising  materials.  These  ma- 
nures are,  therefore,  grouped  together  with  superphosphates. 
As  many  as  162  samples  of  superphosphates  and  similar  ma- 
nures were  analysed  by  me  in  1870.  Large  sums  of  mooey 
are  annually  expended  in  the  purchase  of  phosphatic  manures, 
and  as  the  quahty  of  these  manures  varies  exceedingly,  and  the 
actual  price  at  which  they  are  sold  does  not  always  correspond 
with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  manure,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  purchasers  of  superphosphate  or  dissolved  booes  should 
buy  these  manures  of  a  quality  guaranteed  by  analysis.  The 
following  analyses  of  two  superphosphates  offered  for  sale 
in  the  same  place,  one  at  £6  3s.  (cash)  per  ton,  and  the  other 
at  £4  3s.,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able saving  may  often  be  effected  if  the  composition  of  rival 
superphosphates  is  determined  previous  to  the  purchase : 

CoK^wiiioM  of  Two  Stiperphotphaiet. 


Moisture  ...        ...        ... 

Water  of  combination  and  \ 
♦Organic  matter )      

Biphosphate  of  lime  (mono-basic  phos- 
phate of  lime)  

Equal  to  bone  phosphate  (tri- basic  phos- 
phate of  lime)  rendered  soluble  by  acid 

Insoluble  phosphates     

Sulphate  of  lime  

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia     

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        


♦Containing  nitro^n 
Equal  to  ammonia 


No.L 

Sold  at 

£6  38. 

nett  cash. 

No.  2.  • 
Sold  at 
£438. 
aett  cash. 

16.38 
9.45 

13.04 

(20.42) 

18.26 

43.10 

1.03 

4.76 

18.92 
6.21 

15.66 

(24.52) 
6.14 

47.37 

.86 

6.84 

lOU.OO 

100.00 

.33 
.40 

.08 
.09 

These  two  superphosphates  have  nearly  the  same  com- 
mercial value.  No.  1  contains  a  little  bone;  No.  2  is  a 
purelv  mineral  superphosphate.  I  should  feel  disposed  to 
give  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  more  per  ton  for  No.  1  than  for  No. 
2.  The  sample  marked  No.  1  is  rather  dear  at  £6  38.,  nett 
cash,  and  No.  2  cheap  at  £4  3s.,  nett  cash.  Of  the  32 
samples  of  bone  dust  not  one  was  adulterated,  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  unsparing  publication  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dreises  of  dealers  in  adulterated  bone  dust  has  had  an  excellent 
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deterring  effect.  With  re&uect  to  feeding  c;ike«,  I  regret  to 
liave  to  report  that  linaeea  cake  is  still  sold  as  genuine  and 
pure,  wliich  is  largely  mixed  with  rice  meal,  oat  dost,  pollard, 
mill- sweepings,  earth-nat  cake,  cotton  cake,  and  sometimca 
with  more  objectionable  materials.  Linseed  cake,  when 
mixed  with  rice  dust  or  pollard,  is  generally  comparatively 
poor  in  flesh-forming  matters,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
analTsis  of  a  sample  of  cake  which  was  found  adnltented  with 
oat  dnst : 

Compoiition  of  a  SmupU  of  LtMeed  Calces  atlHlUrated  tcifh  Oat 
difsi  and  similar  iiarchy  mill  refvK. 


Moisture  ...  •■•  ...  .••  ••• 

xjll  ...  •»>  ••■  >»t  ••> 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  ... 
Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre    ... 
Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 
Mineral  matter  (ash) 


^Containing  nitrogen  ... 


14.72 
12.0 
28.25 
83.67 

8.24 
6.18 

lOO.GO 
8.72 


It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  supplement  the  deficiency 
of  flesh-forming  matters  in  a  cake  adulterated  with  starchy 
mill-refuse  by  incorporating  at  the  same  time  with  the  cake  a 
mnl  richer  in  nitrogen  than  pure  linseed  cake.  Decortinted 
nut  cake  or  decorticated-ootton  cake,  being  very  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, is  sometimes  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  blending  of 
Uie  starcliy  matters  poor  in  nitrogen  with  others  abounding  in 
that  element  is  so  skilfully  performed  by  some  notorious  cake- 
crushers,  that  a  cake  is  produced  having  almost  precisely  the 
same  proximate  composition  as  pure  linseed  cake.  It  is  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind,-for  the  fact  that  an  oilcake  on  analysis  shows 
the  same  per-centage  of  oil,  flesh-forming  matters,  woody  flbt e, 
&c.,  as  pure  linseed  cake,  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not  be,  after 
all,  a  mixed  cake,  and  be  composed  of  materials  inferior  in 
taste,  digestibility,  and  condition  to  pure  linseed  cake.  Ex- 
cellent decorticated-cotton  cake  is  sent  over  to  England  from 
America  at  the  present  time.  When  broken  up  fine,  or,  bet- 
ter stUl,  when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  decorticated-ootton 
cake  is  a  most  valuable  feeding  cake  for  store  cattle,  when 
these  have  to  be  kept  chiefly  upon  straw  chaff  and  a  few  roots. 
A  mixture  of  finely-ground  cotton  cake  or  meal,  linseed  cake, 
and  Indian  com,  or  palm*nut  meal  in  equal  proportions  is  also 
well  adapted  for  fattening  stock,  and  for  milk  cows,  good  de- 
corticated-cottou  cake  is  preferred,  I  believe  justly  to  the  best 
linseed  cake.  Green  German  rape,  or  Rubsen  cake  continues  to 
be  scarce,  and  ordinary  rape  cake  is  often  so  full  of  mustard 
that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  animals  to  which  it  is  freely 
given.  Common  rape  cake  should  therefore  never  be  given  to 
stock  without  having  been  previously  examined  for  mnstard. 
Most  of  the  samples  of  common  rape  cake  sent  for  examination 
I  found  utterly  unfit  for  feeding  purposes,  and  I  would  espe- 
cially warn  the  members  of  the  Society  not  to  buy  a  variety  of 
rape  cake  which  has  recently  found  its  wav  into  commerce 
under  the  name  of  yellow  rape  cake.  Severs!  samples  of  this 
species  of  cake  I  found  so  pungent  that,  in  my  opinion,  less 
tnan  half  a  cake  would  in  all  probability  kill  an  ox.  Satisfac- 
torv  reports  of  field  experiments  on  root  crops,  on  potatoes, 
and  on  grass  land,  have  been  received,  and  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  fhture  contributions  to  the  JoumaL  I  may  observe, 
however,  in  this  place,  that  potash-salts  have  again  proved  to 
be  very  useful,  in  1870,  for  potatoes  and  mangeb  as  well  as 
for  clover  seeds,  and  not  only  when  used  upon  light  sandy 
soils,  but  likewise  when  applied  in  conjunction  with  super- 
phosphate to  poor  clay  land.  The  following  are  the  papers 
contributed  by  me  to  the  pages  of  the  February  and  August 
numbers  of  the  Journal  for  1870 : 

1.  Field  experiments  on  mangels. 

2.  On  beet-root  pulp. 

3.  On  a  peculiar  kind  of  Swedish  whey-cheese,  and  on 

Norwegian  goat's-milk  cheese. 

4.  Field  experiments  on  potatoes. 

6.  On  the  composition  and  practical  value  of  several  samples 
of  native  guano  prepared  by  the  "  A. B.C."  process  of 
the  Native  Guano  Company. 


AMtrlysfi  Made  for  Ike  Memlers  of  Ike  Ruytd  AgaciUvtd 
Sociefy,  Decemberf  1869,  lo  DecemJbeft  1870. 

Guanos  (natural) 
Artificial  guanos 
Superphosphates,  dissolved  bones,  wheat  manures,  and 

similar  artifidid  mannrea 
3one  dnst       ...  ...  ...  ... 

Refuse  manure 

Nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  potash  silti 

Marls,  limestones,  and  other  minerah 

OOiIa  •«■  •••«  •••  •■•  ••• 

\^I1CM  KCS  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Feeding  meals 
Ve^etaole  produetions   ... 
Diunfeetants  ... 

1^  AlC^V  ■•■  •••  •••  •■•  ••■ 

oC  Wvkv  •••  ••«  •■•  •••  ■•• 

^^]Q*a  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

XTCSClv  •■■  •*■  •••  •••  ••« 

Fxamination  for  poisons 


IS 

152 
32 

21 

31 

20 

14 

15i 

IS 

13 
a 

SO 

s 
1 

8 
8 


Total 


580 


(Signed)       Augustus  Yoslcxkr,  F.R.S. 


THE    DOUBLE     PLOUGH    TRIALS  AT 

ALFOBD. 
JUDGES'  REPOKT. 
To  THE  Committee  of  the  Alfobd  Aoricuittlvl 
So(;iETY.— Gentlemen,— Your  Judges  fed  much  the  nspoisi. 
hility  of  having  to  report  on  the  double-furrow  plovght,  tried 
attheAlfoid  meeting,  held  on  Friday,  the  12th  initaBt,  is  a 
field  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Pan's,  of  Well.  The  day  was  s  moit  u- 
fortunate  one  as  regards  weather,  snow  and  nin  fsI)ing,iDore 
or  less,  the  greater  part  of  it ;  this,  with  the  sid  of  stligbt 
frost  during  the  previous  night,  brought  the  sarfscs  of  tlif 
trial-field  into  a  state  more,  easily  imagined  thsn  described. 
The  field  was  a  strong  loam'  on  a  day  subsoil :  in  the  faee  of 
this  the  ploughs  went  through  thdr  severe  trial,  some  of  than 
making  excellent  work.  Kverything  considered,  ve  ire  of 
opin'on  the  trials  were  most  satisfactory.  There  were  evM 
double>furrow  ploughs  put  to  work  in  your  trial  field,  wt 
drawing  three  horses,  others  only  two.  In  practice  we  cossidtr 
three  horses  ou^ht  dways  to  be  used.  That  doable-fomrv 
ploughs  will  quickly  come  into  use  on  lands  not  excecdiom 
stronc^  may  with  safety  be  predicted,  as  a  plough  of  thii  de- 
scription, with  three  horses  and  one  man,  wul  do  quite  aiBQch 
work,  and  as  well,  as  two  single  ploughs  workiog  eseh  tvo 
horses  and  one  man ;  thus  producing  a  saring  to  the  finnerof 
one  horse  and  one  man.  We  are  dso  of  opinion  that,  il- 
though  it  is  quite  practicable  to  set  a  ridge  and  tskenpa 
furrow  with  a  double  plough,  it  would  be  better  if  thefetio 
operations  were  done  with  a  single  plough.  In  a  donble-furrov 
plough  there  are  severd  points  to  be  taken  into  sooooBt, 
amongst  them  strength,  draught,  simplidty  of  eoDstmctiOB, 
and  ease  in  management^  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  hxoo- 
ness  in  turniog  at  the  headUnds.  Some  of  the  plooffhs  at  the 
trial  met  all  these  requirements— othen  did  not;  sad  itns 
proved  beyond  dl  doubt  that  only  the  stroni^,  rigid,  snd  veil- 
made  ploughs  can  go  through  their  work  satiifsetorily.  l^ " 
much  better  to  have  an  excess  of  strength  and  weight  this  to 
have  an  implement  not  strong  enough  for  its  work,  wbieh,  oo 
meeting  a  little  extra  resistance,  gives  dther  one  wsj  or  iw 
other,  causing  the  plough  to  run  out  of  work  dtogether,  « 
bury  itself  up  to  the  beam.  This  was  shown  to  deffloastnUOB. 
both  in  your  trid  field  and  at  the  Peterborough  iDcetiflf.» 
Thoraey,  a  short  time  sinoe.  As  regards  the  work  bj  looe  m 
the  double  ploughs  at  your  meeting,  it  wu  indeed  exeeUeBi. 
The  work  by  Howards*  plough  was  very  good,  both  »  «PPfjr; 
anoe  and  fact;  and  that  by  Bansomes'  and  Co-bstlinia 
inferior.  Had  we  not  been  bv  our  instraeUons  direeted  finuf 
to  Uke  the  draught  of  the  plough  into  eonddentioD,  the  pM- 
tion  of  these  two  great  plough  manu&eturers  might  have  bea 
transposed.  The  araugfat  of  Mesvs.  BansoBes*  ijf^jl 
the  dynamometer  of  the  Eoyd  Sodety,brot|rikt  Iqr  Mr-  ^^ 
C.E., for  the  pnvpoee of  theM  trials, wu  veiylight for  •  dosM 
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bloBgii,  being  only  4  ewU.  2  qn»  7  lbs.  The  dnught  of  Mesin. 

Howuds'  vat  ilao  light  in  comparison  to  some  of  the  others, 

beiog  5  cvti.  1  qr.  14  lbs.   The  furrow  in  each  case  beinj;  fully 

5  indies  deep  by  9  inches  wide — that  is,  18  inches  for  the  two 

furrovj,  and  both  the  plooglis  were  on  a  very  even  sole.  Here 

perhaps,  for  the  sake  or  comparison,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 

stite  tlw  draoght  of  a  single-lnrrow  ploneh,  one  by  Measrt. 

Horasbj,  vhieh  was  tried  on  yonr  ground  by  the  dynamo- 

Bteter,  it  vu  4  ewts.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.,  a  trifle  in  excess  of  Messrs. 

Baasomtt'  draught  of  tbdr  donble>fnrrow  plough ;  bnt  it  must 

be  Mated  that  the  depth  of  furrow  in  the  case  of  the  single 

ploogfa  ««•  5|  inches  as  against  6  inches  in  the  double.    This 

slight  difference  in  draught  may  seem  difficult  to  account  for, 

bat  ve  think  there  can  be  bnt  little  donbt  it  is,  in  a  great 

noxnre,  owing  to  the  system  of  snspension  now  employed  by 

fiuy  of  the  donble-plongb  makers,  instead  of  the  old  steading 

one.  Had  tine  allowed,  it  was  onr  intention  to  have  tested  the 

difemee  between  the  two  systems,  and  much  we  regret  we 

coqU  not  do  10.    The  double  plough  brought  into  the  trial- 

idd  by  Mews,  fiansome  was  an  exceedingly  strong  and  well- 

oiik  uaplement,  and  worked  most  satisfadory.    It  is  easily 

thnTA  in  aod  out  of  work  at  the  headlands  oy  raising  and 

Iweriig  a  central  wheel  with  a  IcTcr,  and  this  wheel  also 

torn  vdl  ind  easily  on  the  headlands.  To  Messrs.  Ransomes' 

iosUe-imow  plough  we  awarded  the  first  ynt».    The  Messrs. 

Hofvdi'  doable-furrow  plough,  at  the  Auord  meeting,  was  a 

■at  eiedlent  implement ;  well-made  in  all  its  paits ;  the 

vraageaients  good,  showing  grmt  strength  and  simplicity  of 

eoBitraetioD,  ud  readily  put  into  and  ont  of  work.    The 

itttriog  by  both  the  front  wheels  with  the  same  lever  makes 

the  tanuag  of  the  plough  on  the  headlands  a  most  easy  pro- 

eeii.  The  ratpension  is  well  balanced,  and  for  the  heavier 

kiad  of  land  this  will  prove  a  Talnable  kind  of  plough.    The 

ibore  two  ploughs  (Howards'  and  Bansomes*)  were  easily  and 

qoiekly  adjusted  to  the  desired  depth  and  width  of  furrow, 

m.,5  inches  and  9  inches.    To  Messrs.  Howards*  plough  we 

pve  the  lecond  priae.    f  owlei^s  plough,  which  was  exlubited 

byMr.fiarvood  Maekinder,  of  Langton  Grange,  and  who  has 

Rgilarlj  worked  it  on  one  of  his  farms  for  some  time,  is  a 

tborooghly  good  and  naeful  plough.    At  the  trial  it  did  some 

very  good  work— not  eqoal  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  two 

preriooslj  mentioned,   but  quite  worthy  of  our  notice,  the 

fvrrowa  being  well  turned  and  packed,  leaving  the  land  in  a 

^  good  form  to  produce  a  good  seed-bed  with  but  little 

liboar.    On  the  whole,  this  is  a  strong  good  double-furrow 

ptoogh,  easjr  to  manage,  and  with  Perkins*  patent  steerage  (as 

nsthe  ease  with  the  Fowler*s  plough  exhibited  at  the  Peter- 

borotgh  meeting)  turning  most  reaoily  and  easily  at  the  head- 

!ud.  Perkins*  patent  steerage  was  not  attached  to  the  Fowler's 

jloBgh  at  Aiford.  The  draught  of  Fowler's  nlongh  was  6  cwts. 

>qn.241bs.    Cooke,  of  Lincoln,  had  a  donble-furrow  plough 

oa  the  groand ;  it  did  good-looking  work  to  a  casnal  observer, 


the  furrows  being  well  cut  and  wharp ;  but  they  were  not  well 
turned  over,  the  land  consequently  was  left  too  hollow,  aud  so 
would  require  more  labour  to  produce  that  desirable 
object — a  good  seed-bed.  This  plough,  by  Mr.  Amos* 
Table  (to  nhich  we  beg  to  refer),  shows  the  lightest 
draught  of  any  of  the  doable  ploughs  tried;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  depth  of  farrow  was 
only  4^  inches,  instead  of  6  inches,  the  de^th  worked  at 
by  all  the  other  ploug;hs.  Had  the  weather  and  time  allowed  we 
shonld  have  given  this  plough  another  trial  on  the  dynamo- 
meter, for  it  was  thorough^  worthy  of  it,  and  received  with 
Fowler*s  a  high  commendation  from  ns.  The  Messrs.  Ball,  of 
Rotliwdl,  near  Kettering,  exhibited  a  plough  which  did  nice- 
looking  and  i^ood  work,  cutting  ont  the  farrows  with  a  sharp 
angle,  and  laving  them  well.  The  dynamometer,  however,  told 
its  tale — makmff  the  draught  6  cwt.  1  qr.  14  lbs.  The  re- 
maining three  ploughs  do  not  require  special  notice  from  ns, 
we  will  therefore  simply  refer  to  the  Tables  as  to  draught  given 
by  Mr.  Amos. 


Draught  o?  DouBLE-yonROW  Ploughs. 


Exliibitors. 


Binder 

Fowler 

Howard 

Ashley 

BaU 

BAnsome  ... 

Cook 

Hodson 


Draught  in 
Cwt.  qr.    lbs. 


6 

3 

7 

6 

2 

24 

6 

1 

14 

8 

1 

14 

6 

1 

14 

4 

2 

7 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

7 

Bemarks. 


Only  4^,  instead  of  5  inches,  the 
depth  it  should  have  been. 


Average...   5      3       71 

We  fear  yon  will  think  our  report  a  long  one ;  bnt  we  can- 
not conclude  it  without  congratulating  the  Committee  of  the 
Aiford  Agricultural  Society  on  the  success  of  their  meeting, 
as  regards  doabie>iarrow  ploughs  and  ploughing.  Not  only 
does  the  immediate  district  but  the  country  generally  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitnde  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  trouble  they  have 
taken  and  the  energy  they  have  dispbyed  in  getting  up  and 
carrying  out  this  trial ;  and  they  deserve  special  thanks  also, 
for  having  procured  the  valuahle  assistance  of  C.  £.  Amos, 
Esq.,  C.E.,  without  whose  help  the  interesting  and  very  ne- 
cessary trials  on  the  dynamometer  could  not  have  been  carried 
out. 

Thanking  the  Stewards  for  their  kind  attention  to  ourselves. 
We  are,  Gentlemen,  yonr  obedient  servants, 

h.  v.  o&antham, 
John  Hrlmslst, 

November  30/A,  1870.  Jamxs  MA&Tnr. 


WIDE    DRILLING. 


BT    CUTHBERT    W.    JOHNSON,    F.R.8. 


The  width  at  which  seed  com  shoald  be  drilled  has  long 
wn  a  moot  point  with  the  agricoltorist.  When  Jethro 
Mao  earnestly  advocated  the  use  of  his  drill,  the  width 
^f  the  rows  did  not  escape  his  attention.  He  well  per- 
ceived that  on  many  soils,  the  drill  and  the  horse-hoe 
night  both  be  profitably  employed.  To  this  end  he  used 
1  mach  smaller  amount  of  seed  than  was  usual  in  his 
tune,  aud  he  drilled  at  such  widths  as  allowed  of  the  free 
»»e  of  the  horse-hoe.  Toll  was  born,  as  it  has  been  well 
»ta»rked,  before  his  time.  He  fell,  however,  into  the 
error  of  many  a  man  who  had  not  his  genius— his  con- 
nasioM  were  often  far  too  sweeping — as  when  he  con- 
**a<fcd  that  by  drilling  the  com  at  wide  intervals,  good 
"^  could  be  raised  on  any  soil,  with  less  seed,  and 
'nthait  fidbws,  or  dang.    The  many  correct  ohserTationa 


he  made,  were  however,  very  remarkable ;  he  had  a 
far  greater  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  vegetation  than  was  possessed  by  his  cotcroporarics, 
who  were  wont  to  denounce  his  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
ridicule  his  reasonings,  with  more  acrimony  than  sense. 
For  instance,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Horse-hoeing 
Husbandry,  he  refers  to  the  existence  in  the  air  of  a  sub- 
stance which  he  regarded  as  "  of  the  nature  of  aqua- 
fortis." It  is  nearly  a  century  and  a-half  since  Jethro  Tull 
made  this  remarkable  observation,  long  before  nitric  acid 
was  shown  to  exist  in  our  atmosphere. 

From  the  days  of  Tull  (he  died  in  1740)  the  use  of  the 
drill  made  but  slow  progress  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Arthur  Young  was  long  opposed  to  it,  but 
Lord  Leicester  rendered  it  popular  by  his  sneoessful  use 


oe 
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of  it  at  Ilolkhftm.  I  find,  howcTer,  bot  alight  attempts 
to  employ  wide  inteirak  in  drilling  corn  until  the  time  of 
the  Lois  Weedon  experiments,  when  the  Rev.  S.  Smith  on 
his  heavy  wheat  soils  adopted  the  system  of  growing 
wheat  on  the  same  land  every  year,  by  leaving  a  space  eqad 
to  rather  more  than  three  feet  between  every  three  rows  of 
drilled  wheat,  and  so  fallowing  and  cleansing  that  nnocen- 
pied  space  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  growing  com  would 
allow. 

By  this  process  only  half  the  land  was  sown,  but  then, 
the  soil  was  kept  clean,  and  the  atmosphere  had  more 
ready  access,  not  only  to  the  plants,  but  by  stirring  the 
land  in  the  intervals  to  their  roots  also,  and  this  last  is,  I 
take  it,  an  advantage  for  certain  soils  and  cereals,  not  so 
generally  understood  as  is  desirable. 

Now,  the  cost  and  profit  of  the  system  thus  employed 
at  Lois  Weedon  is  of  primary  importance,  and  this  I  will 
state  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  "  Word  in  Sea- 
son," when  he  said :  "  I  sum  up,  then,  the  average  an- 
nual outlay  for  the  wheat  crops  from  first  to  last; 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  digging  process  I  have  de- 
scribed— how  it  began  with  one  shallow  spit  the  two  first 
years,  increasing  by  degrees  to  two  good  spits  of  pulverised 
soil,  two  or  three  inches  onlv  of  solid  olay  being  added, 
and  for  four  years  not  even  that. 

Digging  and  cleaning  the  moiety  of  each  acre     ...  £1  14  0 

Horse-hoeinff  do.  three  times,  6s.;  ploughing,     4e.  0  10  0 

Hoeing  and  nand-weeding 0    6  0 

Rolling  with  croBher  at  seed  time  and  at  spring  Is.  0    8  0 

Two  Decks  of  seed  2s.  6d.,  dibbling  6s 0    7  6 

Bird  keeping           0    4  0 

Earthing  up  wheat 0    3  0 

Reaping,  &c.,  to  thrashing  and  nuirketing...        ...  1  13  0 

Rent  £\  rates  and  taxes  4s.  3d ...  2    4  3 


Total  outlay 


••I 


...  £7    3    9 


The  produce  and  profit  from  SherrifTs  red  wheat  on  these 
half  acres,  Mr,  Smith  thus  gave : 


Thirty-four  bushels  of  wheat  at  6s. 
One  and  a-half  tons  of  straw  at  40s. 


Deduct  outlay    ... 
Net  profit 


•  •«  at  I 


•at  ... 


...    £8  10  0 

...      3    0  0 

£11  10  0 

...       7    3  9 

...    £4    6  3 


The  experiments  of  Lois  Weedon  were  repeated  and 
elaborately  examined  at  Rothamsted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Oilbert  in  1851,  and  the  subsequent  years,  with 
very  indifferent  success  {Jour,  Boy,  Jg,  Soc,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  582).  These  experiments  were  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  and  several  sources  of  error  pointed  out  (ibid,  vol. 
xviii.,  p.  30). 

It  was  in  1865  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  of  Long  Sutton, 
reported  the  result  of  his  trials  upon  the  Lois  Weedon 
system.  The  results  which  he  obtained  convinced  him 
{ibid,  N.S.,  vol  i.,  p.  79)  that  "it  is  possible  that  hand- 
trenching  by  the  spade  to  a  depth  of  18  or  20  inches 
would  enable  my  field  to  produce  good  wheat  crops  in 
perpetuity ;  but  as  my  horse-tUlage  extended  only  to  a 
depth  of  9  or  10  inches,  and  effected  but  a  rough  pul- 
verization compared  with  that  of  the  fork,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect a  long  series  of  crops.  My  experiment  simply 
proves  that  several  paying  wheal  crops  can  be  groum,  one 
after  the  other,  without  any  manure,  provided  the  land 
be  in  fair  wheat-growing  order  at  the  beginning:' 
After  detailing  the  mode  he  ndopted  in  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  on  the  same  land  for  a  series  of  years,  Mr.  Clarke 
thus  summed  up  the  results  of  his  experimenU  {ibid,  p. 
?R) '.  "  Au4  »ow  iox  the  practical  recommendation  arising 


out  of  this  experienee.  Not  neeetiarily  to  grow  fov  or 
more  wheat  crops  in  yearly  tnoeession  on  the  ssme  Isad; 
for  in  my  experiment  you  see  a  principle  tried  to  sn  ex- 
tremity, just  for  the  sake  of  proving  the  prodnctiTc 
power  of  intercultural  tillage.  Not  to  introdnce  s  rota- 
tion like  mine  as  a  pattern  to  be  followed  on  a  large  scale. 
Suppose  we  take  but  a  couple  of  wheat  crops  together  in 
a  tkree-Md  course — that  is,  two  years  wheat,  sod  the 
third  year  spring  com,  green  crops,  or  what  you  please, 
the  straw  being  returned  to  the  land  as  msnare  iu  this 
third  year.  On  my  field  the  produce  on  this  lyitem  (as 
I  have  shown  from  what  actually  was  raised  on  the  eom* 
paratively  exhausted  ground)  would  be,  with  every  de- 
gree of  probability,  86  to  40  bnsheli  per  sere  in  an  are- 
rage  season.  Take  a  low  market — say,  at  SGs.  per  qr. 
Then  86  bushels  per  acre  give  a  return  of  £8  2i. ;  aod 
deducting  the  low  total  cost  of  the  crop,  £5  10s.,  we 
have  a  bSanee  of  £2  12s.  per  acre  for  profit  snd  interest 
of  capital.  A  yield  of  40  bushels  an  acre  at  the  same 
price  would  give  a  surplus  of  £3  10s.  per  acre  over  the 
total  expenditure.  If  you  reckon  upon  the  more  reason- 
able market-price  of  40s.  per  quarter,  the  yield  of  36 
bushds  leaves  a  profit  of  £3  10s.  per  acre,  and  the  yield 
of  40  bushels  leaves  a  profit  of  £4  10s.  per  sere.  On 
300  acres  arable  we  should  have  200  acres  under  wheat, 
producing  a  nett  annual  income  of  £520,  £700,  or  £900, 
according  to  whichever  yield  and  market  we  met  with. 
No  manure  being  wanted  by  either  year's  whest  crop, 
all  the  wheat-straw,  enriched  if  yon  please  with  cake  and 
com  feeding,  would  go  to  manure  the  remsinioglOO 
acres  of  crops — spring  com,  green  food,  and  roots ;  and 
if  it  is  really  more  profitable  to  grow  food  for  live  stock 
than  to  sow  large  breadths  of  brad-com  under  the  com* 
mon  mode  of  management,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that 
this  lOO-acre  portion  (with  200  acres  of  straw  manniiog 
it)  would  account  for  itself  without  any  hesvy  defifit  of 
expenditure  over  proceeds.  But  this  manuring  is  not  all 
that  would  be  in  favour  of  the  100  acres  of  cropping. 
Not  only  is  the  second  year's  wheat  crop  produced  at  a 
total  outlay  of  £5  10s.  per  acre,  but  the  landisnmvU 
ianeously  fallowed  and  cleaned  in  readiness  for  the  tkird 
year's  mired  cropping.  The  stripe-wheat  relieves  the 
green  crop  of  its  old  burdensome  duty  of  clesniag  the 
land  for  succeeding  crops,'and  no  part  of  the  100  acr« 
will  have  to  undergo  the  usual  long  processes  of  winter 
and  spring  fallowing.  Hence  the  expenses  on  soch  a 
crop  of  roots  would  be  far  less  heavy  than  in  the  common 
way." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Clarke's  ex- 
periments, that  in  1868  a  series  of  very  valuable  trials 
on  the  width  of  the  drills  in  corn-seeding  were  instituted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Cirencester.  Thi^ 
results  of  these  have  recentlv  been  detailed  by  Professor 
Wrightson  {ibid,  vol.  vi.,  N.  S.,  p.  299).  The  love  of 
truth  which  marks  the  Professor's  introdaction  to  h> 
Essay  will  not  escape  the  reader's  notice.  If  his  cantioa 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  had  been  more  freqaently 
regarded,  many  an  agricultural  self-deception  wonld  bare 
been  avoided.  As  he  well  remarks  at  the  opeuing  of  his 
very  valuable  report :  In  conducting  agricmtursl  eipen- 
ments,  the  investigator  is  beset  with  many  difficulties  whirh 
tend  to  render  the  results  indistinct,  and  to  detrsct  fnffli 
the  value  of  his  work.  Among  these  difficulties  may  be 
named,  inequalities  in  the  condition,  or  the  natoTal 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  inequalities  in  the  vigour  of  the 
plant ;  peculiarities  of  the  season ;  and  attacks  of  insect*. 
A  number  of  plots  may  be  measured  off,  and  treated 
with  care,  but  as  the  crop  advances  towards  maturity, 
one  or  other  of  the  above  named  sources  of  error 
appears,  causing  differences,  not  attributable  to  methods  of 
cultivation  or  special  dr^sings  of  manare,    Heoc«  to« 
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importinee  of  repetition  and  control,  for  although  a 
siagie  series  of  experiments  may  yield  retnlU  of  com- 
paratively small  Talne,  several  series  designed  with  a  view 
to  eonfirm  or  eontrol  each  other  will  jprohably  elicit 
eridenee  of  almost  irresistible  strength.  The  Cirencester 
Chamber  of  Agricnitnre  in  undertaking  the  work  of  con- 
doctuig  field  experiments  kept  the  truth  steadily  in  view, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  variety  of  methods  of 
raltintion  was  restricted.  The  treatment  decided  upon 
VIS  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  justify  some  useful  con- 
cissoni  being  drawn,  but  in  spite  of  the  precautions 
taken  contradictory  results  were  occasionally  obtained. 
Sich  disagreements  are  not  uninstructive.  They  teach 
the  importance  of  each  farmer  eonducting  experiments 
npoD  his  own  land  in  order  to  find  its  peculiarities.  When 
a  funeral  concurrence  of  evidence  is  obtained  an  important 
point  is  gained ;  when  dissimilar  answers  are  the  result, 
MBe  spMial  reason  for  the  want  of  conformity  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  soil  and  surrounding  conditions. 

ItvMin  the  autumn  of  1868,  that  the  Cirencester 

Aambff  decided  to  carry  out  a  series  of  wheat  experi- 

aeits.   In  planning  these  it  was  resolved  that  the  trials 

sioold  be  of  a  simple  character.    That  the  same  series 

Md  be  simultaneously  carried  on  upon  as  many  fiirms 

as  possible.    That  duplicate  plots  should  in  every  case  be 

ittai.   The  Cirencester  trials  consisted  of  two  series,  one 

BpoQ  different  methods  of  manuring  wheat ,  and  the  other 

upon  different  modes   of  drilling  and  tillage.     It  is  to 

tii»  last  series  that  I  propose  on  this  occasion  to  confine 

Qf  attention. 

The  usual  width  of  drilling  wheat  being  about  9  inches, 
Jt  was  resolved-— (I)  to  omit  every  alternate  row,  leaving 
» space  of  18  inches  between  the  rows  (2) ;  to  omit  two 
flrilla,  and  leave  two,  making  a  space  of  27  inches  between 
doubkrows  9  inches  apart;  (8)  to  omit  two  drills  and 
ttave  two,  forking  the  interspaces  during  the  summer ; 
W  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  carrots  or  potatoes 
hetween  whest-rows  arranged  as  just  described ;  (5)  to 
t^  the  effect  of  finnly  pressing  land  with  the  foot  in 
winter  and  spring.  In  carrying  out  these  experiments 
the  wheat  was  in  some  cases  sown  with  the  drill  in  the 
Miial  manner,  and  the  surplus  rows  were  obliterated  by 
thehand-hoe  soon  after  the  bhides  of  corn  appeared  above 
ground.  In  other  eases  the  drill  was  set  so  as  to  deposit 
the  seed  at  the  required  width.  The  objecU  of  these 
apenmcntswere  as  follows :  To  show  (1)  how  far  a  free 
Mmiiiiott  of  air  and  light  influences  the  growth  of  the 
»heat.pUnt;  (2)  how  far  interculture  is  beneficial  or  the 
reverse ;  (3)  the  effect  of  thin  seeding.  Simikr  experi- 
meals  npon  barley  were  also  undertaken  with  interesting 
'waltj.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plots  required  for 
nrrying  out  these  trials  : 

2  plots  in  which  2  rows  were  alternately  omitted 

and  left. 
2    „    in  which  2  rows    were  alternately  omitted 

and  left,  the  interspaces  being  forked  twice 

through  the  summer. 
2    „    the  same  as  the  Ust,  but  with  carrots  or 

potatoes  planted  in  the  interspaces. 
2    „    firmly  pressed  with  the  foot. 
2    „    untouched  for  comparison. 

Some  eneonraging  results,  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Uarkc  from  trials  upon   wide   drilling    (to    which    I 

!f*  .  *y  referred)  in  a  field  cultivated  upon 
modified  Tullian  principles,  were  published  in  vol.  i., 
^■K  of  the  Roval  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
u  "^^^  ^^  immeduite  cause  of  a  series  of  wide-drilled 
PW4  npott  the  College  Experimental  Farm  in  1865.  A 
m  of  wiiiter.drille4  whe»t  was  selected,  imd  ^tcwte 


rows  were  cut  out  with  the  hoe,  leaving  the  wheat  rows 
1 8  inches  apart.  In  like  manner  three  rows  were  removed, 
and  three  left,  forming  triple  rows  with  10-inch  inter- 
spaces. Of  these  plots  some  were  forked,  and  others 
merely  hand-hoed.  As  the  experiment  was  only  com- 
menced on  April  18th,  the  result,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  not  favourable  to  wide  intervals.  It  was, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  that  although  half  the  wheat 
was  removed,  the  produce  from  the  wide-spaced  plots  was, 
in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
equal  to  27  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  ordinary  un- 
touched wheat  yielded  32  bushels  per  acre. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  on  a  more  extended 
scale  in  1868,  a  season  in  which  wide-drilling  and  forking 
could  hardly  be  thought  advantageous.  Both  wheat  and 
barley  were  subjected  to  the  trial,  care  being  taken  that 
the  snperfiuous  rows  should  be  removed  before  they  could 
interfere  with  the  future  prospects  of  the  remaining  rows. 
Some  of  the  wide-spaced  plots  were  twice  forked  daring 
the  summer,  while  others  were  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
means  of  the  hand-hoe.  The  results  are  embodied  in  the 
following  table : 

Tabli  L^Ebsults  0¥  Wheat  Ezpebiusnts,  1868. 


Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 

'*'»  ^eCl        ...  ...  aa.  ...  •• 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  re 
maining  rows  singled  into  tnfls 
orbanches    

Ordinary  wheat  for  comparison 

Three  rows  left  and  three  hoed 
out,  spaces  forked ... 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,8paces 
not  forked     

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  re- 
maining rows  "  tufted"  as  in  2 

Three  rows  left  and  three  ob- 
literated, not  forked     

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 
not  forked     

Three  rows  left  and  three  hoed 
out,  spaces  forked 

Ordinary  wheat 

Three  rows  left  nud  three  ho4»l 
out,  spaces  forked 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 
forked    .. 


•i*  •■•  •••  ••• 


Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Weight 
per  Bashel. 

lbs. 

29.6 

65 

22-8 
30-8 

62-5 
64-75 

26.2 

64 

28-4 

64 

24-4 

64 

26.8 

64-75 

28-4 

64-75 

20-4 
29.2 

65 
65-5 

23.2 

65 

26 

65 

Inspection  of  this  table  shows : 

1st.  That  in  no  case  was  the  crop  so  good  as  in  the 
esse  of  the  wheat  cultivated  in  the  usual  way. 

2nd.  Plots  in  which  the  alternate  wheat  rows  were  ob- 
literated were  so  nearly  equal  to  those  of  ordinary  wheat 
that,  since  half  the  seed  might  have  been  saved  by  sowing 
at  once  with  a  wide  drill,  the  advantage  is  pretty  equal  in 
both  methods. 

Srd.  The  forked  wheat  was  generally  worse  than  the 
corresponding  unforked,  a  result  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ments of  1865. 

4th.  Since  25  and  26  bushels  per  acre  were  obtained 
from  Aa/f  the  fand  under  crop  in  the  cases  of  Plots  4  and 
7,  the  question  whether  the  interspaces  would  have  borne 
as  large  a  crop  of  wheat  the  succeeding  year,  as  at  Lois 
Weedon,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  experiments  made  upon  barley  during  the  same 
droughty  season  point  to  a  clear  advantage  from  wide- 
drilling  and  ioterculture^  m  will  be  wen  upon  iQipectjn|i{ 
Tftblfll, 

i»9 
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TaBLR  II.— BAJtLEr  EXPERnCENTS  ON   TnX  ROTAL  Agki- 
CULTURAL  Ck)LLK6£  EXPERIMENTAL  FaRM,   18G8. 


lucrease  in 

Measure 

Bushels 

Plots  (1-40  acre  each). 

calculated  at 
581bs. 

per  Acre  over 
Average 

per  BusheL 

Unmannred. 
Ordinary. 

Bushels. 

BusheU. 

Ordinary 

30-2 

— 

A-lternate  rows  obliterated,  Ma)- 

wflU               ■••         ■•«         •••         ■■•         ••• 

380 

6-4 

Ordinary 

So-6 

— . 

Alternate  rowi  obliterated.  Ma; 

. 

vSU                •■«         ••»          ■••          ••«          *«■ 

43*4 

11.8 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  space* 

forked.  May  3rd   

407 

91 

Ordinary 

290 

— 

Alternate  rows  obliterated,  spaces 

forked,  May  3rd   

4i-6 

13-6 

Average  of  three  ordinary  plots 

31-6 

— 

Average  results  of  two  plots,  al- 

ternate rows  obliterated 

40-7 

9-7 

Average  result  of  two  plots,  al- 

ternate rows  obUtented,spaees 

Iwi  KCU      •■■        •••        ••#        •••        ••• 

42-7 

11-1 

The  experiments  upoa  wheat  were  repeated  in  1869, 
at  the  farm  of  the  College  at  Cirencester,  and  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Bibury,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table^ : 

Table  IY. — ^Tillage  and  Wide  Drtlltno  Experiments 
ON  Wheat,  1809 — Rotal  Agricultural  College 
Experimental  Fa.rm. 


Grain  per  acre. 


Plots  (1-40  acre  each). 

Weight  per 

Increase  or 

acre. 

decrease. 

Two  rows  rf  moved  and  two  loft 

lbs. 
1440 

lbs. 
—    80 

((              It 
Three  rows  removed  and  three 

1460 

—    00 

ACIw               •••         •«■         •••         ■»•         ••• 

Firmly  pressed  with  the  foot  ... 
One  row  removed  and  one  left 

1040 

1780 

1        1610 

—  470 
+   200 
+     90 

lur  KCU     ■«.       •««       ...       ...       .a. 

1300 

—  100 

n                    n 

Two  rows  removed  and  two  left 

1380 

—  190 

lorncQ    .■•     ...     ...     ...     ,,. 

1660 

+   130 

Nothing    

19                  •••         •«■         •••         ••■          ■■• 

f)                  ■••         ••■         ««•         ••■          ■«« 

1060 
1640-) 
1500  ( 

isooj 

—  400 

1620- 
average 

Table  V.— Wide  Drilling   Experiments  on  Wheat, 
1809— BY  Mr.  Smith,  op  Bibury. 

Plots  (1-20  acre  each). 


Two  drills  9  inches  apart,  alternated  with 
27-inch  spaces  (potatoes  between)     ... 

Two  drills  omitted  and  two  left,  spaces 
forked  twice         

Two  drills  omitted  and  two  left,  land 

^ft vBvCU    •••  «•«  aaa  «««  ^1,0  ««g  ••• 

Two  drills  taken  and  two  left,  and  land 

pressed ...     . 
Untouched  plot 


■  ••    •••    •••    •••    •••  ••• 


•••    ••• 


Grain  per 
acre. 

Straw  per 
acre. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3200 

4200 

3020 

4140 

3080 

4340 

3280 
2700 

4380 
3500 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Bibury,  were 
BO  satisfactory  that  he  has  sown  a  larger  area  of  wheat 
upon  the  same  principle  this  season.  Here  the  wheat 
was  at  once  drilled  the   required  width,  thus   actually 


saving  1  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  The  land  was  natorally 
good,  and  may  be  described  as  a  quick  free  barley  soij, 
dark  in  colour,  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  previoui 
treatment  of  vetches  fed,  followed  by  turnips  fed,  was  a 
good  preparation  for  wheat.  Table  V.  at  once  shows  thst 
a  considerable,  and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  increase  in 
yield  was  obtained  by  adopting  the  proposed  plan  of  col- 
tivation.  A  party  of  farming  friends,  who  visited  the 
experimental  field,  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  wide- 
drilled  portions,  and  considered  that  they  would  probablj 
yield  at  teeil  as  the  plots  manured  with  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  heads  were  exceedingly  large  and  well  filled, 
and  the  yield  of  both  grain  and  straw  fully  attested  the 
truth  of  these  observations.  In  one  ease,  where  alter- 
nately two  rows  were  omitted  and  two  left,  the  interspaces 
being  firmly  pressed,  there  was  an  increase  of  8^  biubda 
of  grain  and  880  Iba.  of  straw  per  acre  I  In  the  aecood 
plot,  where  the  interspaces  were  planted  with  potatoes 
(and  consequently,  to  some  extent,  worked  between  the 
rows)  there  was  an  inciease  of  440  lbs.  of  grain  (above 
7  bushels)  and  700  lbs.  of  straw.  In  a  third  case,  an 
increase  of  320  lbs.,  or  upwards  of  5  bushels,  of  grain 
was  obtained.  And,  lastly,  where  the  spaces  were  twiee 
forked,  there  was  an  increase  of  260  lbs.,  or  4  basheli 
per  acre.  Such  results  indicate  the  importance  of  csrrring 
out  simultaneous  experiments  upon  many  farms  if  we 
desire  to  arrive  at  truth  ;  they  also  teach  the  necessitr  of 
each  farmer  trying  experiments  upon  his  own  land. 

From  the  general  results  obtained  from  these  valuable 
researches  (and  there  are  others  reported  by  Mr.  Wright- 
son)  we  may  be  well  encouraged  to  repeat  and  vary  these 
trials.  There  are  many  facts  which  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  the  drilling  of 
our  seed  com.  The  superior  strength  and  finer  cars  of 
the  plants  growing  on  the  verge  of  our  com  fields,  and 
those  sown  amongst  vetches,  or  those  accidentally  dropped 
in  places  where  they  have  abundance  of  room  to  vegetate— 
these,  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  all  seem  to  give 
the  same  evidence  as  that  afforded  in  the  Cirencester  ex- 
periments, of  which  we  learn  {ibid,  p.  321)  ''  where  wheat 
is  allowed  abundance  of  room,  the  grow^ing  plant  assames 
a  dark-green  vigorous  appearance  very  simihr  to  that  of 
wheat  Pressed  with  some  highly  nitrogenous  manure ;  and 
this  effect  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  season,  but 
may  be  seen  wherever  thin  sown  can  be  contrasted  with 
thicker  sown  wheat." 


THE  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  CHAMBERS 
OF  AGRICULTURE. 
REFUSAL  TO  PAY  ANY  MORE  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Chamber 
of  Agricnlture,  in  reply  to  a  member,  Mr.  Arklx  stated  that 
the  subscription  to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agricnltaie  had 
been  paid  lor  this  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Iawson  said  thqr  should  withdraw  the  rob- 
scription  if  the  Central  Chamber  continued  to  say  they  hnd 
power  to  represent  the  opinion  of  Uie  Chamber  without  odd- 
suiting  the  North  of  England  Chamber.  All  steps  for  «m- 
tinning  their  connection  with  the  Central  Chamber  should  be 
adjourned  nntU  they  heard  the  result  of  the  meeting  in  Londoa. 

Mr.  Arm  STROM  o,  the  Secretary,  said  that  a  letter  had  boa 
received  from  the  Central  Chamber,  requesting  the  Chamber 
to  consider  a  resolution  which  had  been  passed  at  a  meetipg 
of  the  General  Council,  witli  respect  to  memorialising  magis- 
trates at  the  January  Sessions  on  the  subject  of  the  rates 
levied  by  them ;  and  also  to  present  a  petition  on  the  sabject 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  .  . 

Mr.  Ljlwson  said  there  had  been  no  opportanity  of  nnnf; 
notice  to  the  members  that  such  a  matter  would  come  before 
them,  and  it  would  be  irregular  for  the  Chamber  to  attend  to 
it  now. 
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Tiu;  Skckktjliiy  said  the  Sesaioot  would  bo  held  before  the 
aeit  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Liwsox  said  he  would  propose  tluit  the  oonsideration 
of  the  nutter  be  adjourned  until  they  had  before  them  the 
resoUtioos  passed  at  the  mectinj^  in  London  in  relation  to  the 
ivaaectioB  between  the  provincial  chambers  and  the  Central 
Cliambcr. 

Mr.  CiLiRLTOS,  the  Chairman,  thonght  they  vere  quite  in 


tlte  dark  as  to  what  the  Central  Chamber  would  do  in  tlie 
matter. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  the  subscription  should  not  be  paid  to  the 
Central  Chamber. 

The  Secrztaky  said  that  that  would  come  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  January. 

The  communication  from  the  Central  Chamber  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 


THE    CENTEAL    AND    THE    LOCAL    CHAMBERS    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


U  has  ibr  some  Ume  past  been  sufficiently  evident  that, 
vbtk  the  local  Cliambers  of  Agriculture  have  been  de- 
TekpiDg  into  really  useful  institutions,  there  has  been  as 
mnifot  a  lack  of  administrative  ability  at  head-quarters. 
\Ve  bre  never  hesitated  to  draw  the  strongest  possible 
l.ii  between  the  actual  service  of  the  country  agent  and 
\^  not  pretension  of  the  central  power.  In  fact,  any 
decisive  step  ever  taken  in  the  provinces  has  been  pretty 
aaenHj  frittered  away  in  vapid  discussions  over  round- 
ih^at  renlntions  when  once  the  question  has  been  carried 
to  Landon.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  any  representative  man 
iiid  ftoything  satisfactory  to  report  when  he  reached  home 
ania.  And  the  woild  at  length  is  coming  to  see  this, 
aitboagh  for  a  season  we  were  subjected  to  the  most 
absord  abuse,  because  we  declined  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  clearly  incapable  body.  At  the 
Teoeral  meeting  in  the  Smithfield  show-week  the  chief 
b<uioe»  of  the  Central  Chamber  was  a  discussion  as  to 
boil  its  own  eonstitution  might  be  amended,  or  in  other 
vords  how  it  might  be  rendered  a  more  efficient  instru- 
ment. It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  dwell  over  this  con- 
ference, because  so  far  nothing  has  come  of  it,  or,  as  one 
of  the  general  members  said  on  leaving  the  room,  "  Well, 
«e  hare  done  nothing  but  talk."  It  may  be  interesting, 
boverer,  if  only  on  behalf  of  these  very  tributaries,  to 
Mc  what  the  bcal  Chambers  think  of  the  centre-piece. 

At  the  close  of   the    meeting    in    Salisbury-square, 
Cokncl  Tomline  terminated  his  duties  as  the  Chairman 
for  b70,  and  early  in  the  following  week  he  was  present 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Suffolk  Chamber  at  Ipswich,  where  a 
feeling  anything  but  favourable  to  the  Central  Chamber 
vu  very  noticeable.    Lord  Uenniker  "  had  heard  many 
members   of  the   Suffolk    Chamber  say  they   did    not 
M  mneh  good  out  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  that 
tbeir  Chamber    should    not    subscribe    to    it."      Mr. 
^V.    Kersey    "had    been    astonished    at    the    number 
<^  amendments     made     upon     amendments    at     the 
Central  Chamber,  and  he  was   glad  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  Committee  of  twenty -four  to  twelve."    Mr. 
Ilernun  Biddell  said  "  what  was  wanted  was  a  body  that 
would  speak  with  power   and  authority   for  the  Agri- 
euUnnl  mtcrcst ;"  and  Mr.  Corranco,  M.P.,  seemed  to 
fear  that  under  any  other  circumstances  *'  the  talk  would 
he  interminable   and  the  business  nothing;"    although 
tbi»,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just  what  is  complained  of  at 
preaent.    Some  time  back  a  delegate  from  a  Devonshire 
Chamber  told  his  friends  in  the  West   how  there  was  a 
oimhcr  of  Parliament  at  the  Central  Chamber  who  was 
alwijB    jumping    np  again    "like  a  Jack-in-the-box" 
whenever  anyone  else  sat  down.    Judiciously  enough  the 
President  was  not  content  vrith  what  Mr.  Kersey,  Mr. 
Biddell,    Mr.    Corrance,    or   Mr.  Hawkins   said,  but 
"he  would  like  to  hear    Colonel  Tomline's   opinion, 
he  having  greater  knowledge  of  the  Central  Chamber  ;'* 
3t>d   in   answer    to    this    invitation.  Colonel   Tomline 
dill  say   he  "  was  glad  to   see   the   impatience  shown 
I^y  tome    delegates   that    the  Central     Chamber    had 
^  little  or   nothing."     Further,  that  the  ''  Central 


Chamber  had  practically  no  power.  It  was  in  the  local 
Chambers,  where  he  hoped  it  would  alwavs  remain,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;"  whUe  the  gallant  gentlcmau 
repeated  with  marked  emphasis  his  opinion  that  "  the 
Central  Chamber  had  done  nothing."  It  is  true  that  he 
qualified  this  b}  adding  that  the  Central  Chamber  had 
organized  the  establishment  of  the  local  Chambers,  which 
it  was  not  worthy  to  control.  "  Surely  one  small  room  in 
Salisbury  Square  was  not  so  fit  a  place  for  those  Chambers 
to  exert  their  energies. — He  had  felt  for  some  time 
that  the  Central  Chamber  was,  after  all,  a  sort  of  Convo- 
cation, with  the  semblance  of  power,  without  its  reality," 
and  so  forth. 

This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking,  coming  as  it  does  with 
all  authority  from  a  Chairman  of  the  very  Society  which 
he  condemns ;  bnt  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  North 
of  England  Chamber,  has  recently  addressed  two  ur  three 
strong  letters  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  on 
this  very  subject,  in  one  of  which  he  says :  "  You  and  I 
are  not  on  one  platform  as  to  whether  the  Central  Chnm- 
her  does  on  all  or  any  question  represent  the  opinions  of 
provincial  Chambers.   We  will  probably  be  as  far  asunder 
as  to  why  no  member  from  here  will  attend  the  Central 
meeting  on  the  7th  of  December.    When  the  North  of 
England     Chamber    delegates    one    of    its    members 
to  the  Central  he  bears  with   him  the  resolutions  of 
his  Chamber,  and  his  action  is  limited  within  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions,  and  the  member  delegated  is  chosen  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  whose  opinions  are 
in  harmony  with  the  resolutions."    And  further :  "  Such 
a  Council — with  independent  action — would  be  less  of  an 
association  of  Chambers  than  of  a  small  agricultural  Par- 
liament, and  the  effect  of  such  independent  action  would 
not  fail  to  sap  the  vitality  and  energy  of  provincial  Cham- 
bers ;  the  extinguishment  of  local  control  would  paralyse 
local  action.    The  common  sense  of  agriculturists  would 
naturally  ask  the  question.  What  degree  of  power  or  use- 
fulness does  such  a  Central  Council  possess  beyond  our 
ordinary  real   parliamentary  renresentation  ?"     Colonel 
Tomline  and  Mr.  liawson  certainly  look  to  agree  very  well 
as  to  the  mere  pretensions  and  actual  uses  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture ;  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
North  of  England  Chamber  the  members  declined  to  en- 
tertain any  communication  from  or  pay  any  subscriptions 
to  the  Central  Chamber  for  the  present.    As  the  Chairman 
said,  '*  they  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Ceutral 
Chamber  would  do."    Then,  again,  at  the  last  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Morpeth  Chamber  the  following  reply  was 
ordered  to  be  given  to  a  letter  from  the  Local  Taxation 
I  committee  soliciting  a  subscription :    '*  The  objects  of  the 
I  Local  Taxation  Committee  appear  to  be  similar  to  the 
,  objects  of  the  Morpeth  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  this 
,  Chamber  cannot  see  that  the   grounds  on  which  such 
I  Committee  applies  for  contributions  from  the  Morpeth 
I  Chamber  could  not  be  at  least  as  fully  urged  by  this  Cham- 
,  her  on  the  Local  Taxation  Committee.     In  declining  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mittee,   this    Chamber    begs     to    express   its    cordial 
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Bympathy  with  every  person  or  iiiBtitaiioii  (under 
whatever  name)  that  is  earnestly  endeavouring  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  our  local  taxation."  This  is  very 
politely  put,  but  at  the  same  time  the  application  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  something  of  an  impertinence.  If  the 
Morpeth  Chamber  has  anything  to  urge  as  to  local  taxa- 
tion, of  course  it  can  put  its  case  into  the  hands  of  its 
own  town  and  county  members,  without  paying  to  put  it 
under  the  charge  of  any  particular  gentleman  selected  by 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

But  this  is  a  habit  with  the  Central  Chamber,  which  is 
always  pleading  poverty  and  always  sending  round  the 
hat,  as  we  hear  a  subscription  list  under  its  auspices  is 
now  being  put  about  London.  And  yet  the  Chamber 
can  afford  to  treat  its  own  Council,  that  is  itself,  with  the 
most  charming  liberality.  There  are  other  central  agri- 
cultural associations,  like  the  Royal,  the  Smithfield  Club, 
the  Farmers'  Club«  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent 
Institution,  where  the  members  of  Council  and  Committee 
feel  it  something  of  an  honour  and  a  distinction  to  be 
called  up  to  act  to  the  best  of  their  ability  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  fellows.  But  not  so  the  twenty -four 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, where,  to  "  ensure  an  attendance,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  a  second-class  fare  for  each  man  must  be  paid  there 
and  back.  Put  in  the  secretary,  and  say  twenty-five 
people  for  eight  meetings  a  year  at  so  much  a  visit,^  and 
what  does  it  come  to  ?  To  carry  the  thing  handsomely 
out,  surely  they  should  also  be  boarded  and  lodged,  if  not 
perhaps  in  the  one  small  room  in  Salisbury-square,  of 
which  Colonel  Tomline  speaks.  But  unfortunately  the 
Central  Chamber  has  no  room,  no  office  whatever  in  Salis- 
bury-square.   This  great  centre  of  communication  has 


actually  no  resting  place  of  its  own,  but  is  pushed  from 
pillar  to  post  just  as  it  may  suit  the  Hotel  to  give  the 
occasional  use  of  a  room  here  or  there,  now  or  thea. 
The  Council  in  its  last  report  plaintively  "regrets  theue- 
cessity  for  keeping  down  the  printing  accoaut  has 
compelled  them  to  confine  within  narrow  limits 
the  issue  of  printed  matter  on  very  important  subjects," 
and  yet  the  Council,  as  we  shall  assume,  coatiaoes  to 
draw  the  second-chiss  fare.  Well  may  Mr.  Kersey  be  glad 
that  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  Council  from  tweotj- 
four  to  twelve,  the  advantage  of  which  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view  is  as  clear  as  £  s.  d.  can  count  it  Bat  it 
is  proposed  to  go  even  beyond  this,  and  to  cut  ofT  the 
supply  of  second-class  tickets  altogether.  We  have  be- 
fore now  suggested  the  decency  of  such  a  step,  but  in  thii 
article  it  must  be  understood  that  any  criticism  on  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Central  Chamber  does  sot 
now  proceed  from  The  Mark  Lane  Expreu^  but  either 
from  its  own  body  or  the  local  Societies.  Two  of  these 
authorities  are  past  chairmen— Colonel  Tomline,  who 
says  that  the  Central  Chamber  has  done  nothing,  and  Mr. 
Sewdl  Read,  who  recommends  that  the  travelling  eipenies 
of  the  members  of  Council  should  no  longer  be  paid.  If 
we  did  go  a  step  further,  we  should  say  that  the  future 
CouncU,  however  composed,  would  best  consult  its  dig- 
nity by  not  descending  to  puff  off  in  its  official  reports 
any  particular  "jobs"  in  which  any  of  the  Council  or 
its  people  may  be  known  to  have  an  interest.  Onlj 
imagine  a  Society  which  aims  at  a  national  importance 
being  brought  to  such  a  use  by  the  guardians  of  its  own 
honour  I  No  wonder  that  the  country  cries  out  for  re- 
form,  or  rather  for  thoroughly  new  construction. 


THE    OENTSAL    CHAMBBB    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council,  comprising  deputed  members 
from  provincial  cliambers  and  elected  members  of  Council, 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  December  7i  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel. 
Colonel  Tomline,  M.F.,  the  president  for  the  current' year, 
occupied  the  chair  at  this  and  also  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  subscription  members  which  followed. 

The  Tji£A8un£ii  reported  that  during  the  past  half- 
year  there  liad  been  received  in  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions the  sum  of  £459  15s.,  and  that  the  bdance  in  hand  on 
last  account  was  £171  ISs.  4d.,  together  £631  Ss.  4d.  from 
this  was  to  be  deducted,  for  salaries,  printing,  and  expenses  of 
general  management  £505  Ss.  3d.,  which  left  a  balance  to  the 
good  of  £126  Qs.  2d. ;  add  to  this  for  arrears  of  subscriptions 
£65  and  the  assets  to  the  credit  of  the  Chamber  would  come  to 
£191  Ob.  2d.  This  statement  was  not  quite  so  favourable  as 
that  for  the  last-half  year ;  but  £50  had  been  subscribed  to 
the  funds  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee. 

Eleven  additional  members  were  then  elected  to  the  Chamber. 

The  CnAiB.MA:Y  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  Sir  M. 
Lopes,  M.P.,  then  subnutted  the  monthly  report  of  the  com- 
mittee as  follows : 

The  Local  Taxation  Conunittee,  in  presenting  their  monthly 
report  to  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that,  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution passed  at  their  last  general  meeting,  they  have  com- 
menced the  issue  of  a  monthly  pnUieation,  giving  various  items 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation.  Of  this  4,000 
copies  have  been  gratuitously  circulated  over  the  country,  chiefly 
amongst  clerks  of  the  peace  (who  have  been  requested  to  bring 
the  same  to  the  notice  of  justices),  amongst  the  members  of  the 
committees,  the  local  honorary  secretaries,  subscribers,  and  others 
who  are  friendly  to  the  object  the  committee  have  in  view. 
Agreeably  to  the  desire  expressed  at  the  last  general  meeting 
of  the  Council,  your  committee  have  also  drawn  up  a  form  of 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  will  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  magistrates  assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions. 


The  eommittee  do  not  venture  to  put  it  forward  as  a  model  for 
every  county,  but  express  a  hope  that  Courts  of  Quarter  Scs- 
sions  in  each  county  will  alter  and  amend  it  to  suit  their  ovd 
views  or  respective  requirements.  The  committee  wonM  w- 
serve  that  the  petition  as  it  now  stands  has  been  approved  bj 
a  committee  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Deroashire, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  will  be  submitted  for  adoption 
at  the  next  General  Quarter  Seasions. 
To  the  Honourable  the  Commona,  &c.— The  Humble  Fetitios 

of  the  Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  for  theewmtj 

of  Devon 

HuMBLT  SuowETH,— That  the  rates  collected  under  the 
authority  of  this  Court  for  county  purposes  fonn  a  bean  m 
annually  increasing  charge  on  real  property  (viz.,  laod;s  m 
houses),  in  addition  to  the  general  taxes  for  imperial  purpom 
which  it  bears  in  common  with  all  property.  That  these 
charges  are  for  the  most  part  in  support  of  such  objecU  ^ 
police,  baildings  for  militia  stores,  lunatic  asjlnms,  and  the 
maintenance  of  those  lunatics  whose  setUement  <3Uuiot  be 
ascertained,  coroners,  prisons,  and  other  matters  conoecUa 
with  the  administration  of  justice^  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  par- 

J>08es  are  essentially  of  national  import,  and  are  maintusN 
or  the  security  of  the  life  of  all  persons  equally,  and  for  tbe 
protection  of  every  description  of  property.  That  only  » 
average  of  little  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  tlie  rates  so  collected  under  the  authority  of  this  oonit 
is,  as  respects  its  expenditure,  in  any  way  under  its  con- 
trol, white  nearly  80  per  cent  is  expended  under  statate, 
and  is,  therefore,  under  the  control  of  the  imp«''*' T" 
vemment.  These  facts  apMar  from  a  retom  pnntd  pj 
order  of  your  honourable  House  on  the  21st  of  A{*Ui 
1869,  where  the  total  amount  of  county  rate  spent  nndff 
statute  was  £1,589,910,  whilst  the  amount  spent  under  ooo^ 
of  the  Justices  was  only  £359,451.  It  further  *PP<»n>.^ 
a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commona  in  the  jear  1»/. 
that  in  Devonshire  the  whole  of  the  county  expenditon  lor 
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tilt  jear  was  l;39,000 ;  the  amoimt  of  this  which  was  stata- 
lonr,  and  over  which  the  magiatrates  had  no  control,  was 
£3o,U00,  and  the  amount  onder  tlie  independent  jnrisdiction 
of  the  magistrates  was  onlv  £6,000,  and  thftt  iadaded  salaries, 
bridges,  highways,  and  other  miscellaneous  payments.  (Each 
eounij  wottld  here  insert  similar  statistics.)  The  Court  can- 
mt  help  farther  remarking  that  whilst  remission  of  Imperial 
taxatioQ  has  been  annually  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
nation,  very  many  newly-imposed  burdens  have  been  laid 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  upon  house  and  hmd  property.  That  in 
justice  to  the  ratepayers,  and  having  regard  to  this  absence  of 
loal  control,  this  Court  prays  your  Honourable  House  to  take 
into  yoor  early  consideration  whether  it  be  not  expedient  to 
dtfrij  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the  expense  of  tlie  whole, 
or  a  larger  portion  of  such  objects  as  those  to  which  these  rates 
aooTe  enomerated  are  devoted.  And  your  petitioners,  &c. 
A  form  of  memorial  has  also  been  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  «Tcral  provincial  Chambers  of  Agriculture  which  the  com- 
mittee recommend  for  their  use,  and  that  of  ratepayers  gene- 
rallj,  whea  appealing  to  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  petition 
tbe  Uooae  of  Commons.  The  form  of  memorial  as  approved 
hj\t)n  committee  is  as  follows : 

Tu  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled  for  the  County 

^ — ; '    The  Humble  Memorial  of  the  Batepayers  of 

tiie  said  County,  being  Members  of  the  Chamber 

of  Agricaltare. 

The  aodenigned  ratepayers,  owners,  and  occupiers  of  land 
ajid  houics  in  the  County  of  ,  feeling  strongly 

tiie  argent  necessity  of  some  revision  and  readjustment  of  tlie 
pn^Qt  mode  of  assessment^  and  of  inducing  the  Government 
to  eoBtribttte  more  laively  towards  those  rates  which  are  levied 
ttflrfcr  the  authority  of  Courts  of  QuarterSessions,  would  respect 
luJlv  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  Court  to  the 
i-umt  importance  of  tlus  sabject,  and  would  express  a  hope 
that  the  Court,  as  the  rating  authority,  will,  on  behalf  of  the 
nte^ers,  petition  Parliament  to  take  this  questiou  into  their 
einj  consideration.  Your  memorialists  would  observe  that 
tbeK  burdens  have  of  kte  years  been  vastly  increased  by  rates 
jar  nev  objects,  such  as  police,  buildings  for  militia  stores, 
IjMtic  asylnms,  &c.,  &c.,  which  objects,  they  contend,  are  for 
the  comiDon  wetl,  rather  than  for  tbe  benefit  of  one  particular 
c^au  of  the  community.  In  eonduaion,  your  committee  feel 
that  their  present  difficulty  is  how  to  reach  the  Board  of 
Uardians,  and  the  smaller  ratepayers,  more  particularly  those 
uterested  as  owners  or  oocopiers  of  houses  in  towns.  During 
ue  prewnt  month  the  conunittee  will  make  every  effort  to  in- 
daeace  pablic  opinion  among  this  section  of  the  ratepayers, 
ud  tfaej  hope  to  induce  Boards  of  Guardians  to  petition  Par- 
loffltat  early  in  the  Session  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Thole  of  this  important  subject.  Since  the  last  monthly  report 
the  committee  have  received  some  further  subscriptions 
jawonting  to  nearly  £60.  There  was  one  observation  which 
tie  ihoald  hke  to  make  respecting  a  subject  that  was  not  alluded 
to  la  the  Beport.  Itwaa  to  give  them  a  reminder  with  reference 
to  the  £lefflentary  Education  Bato  recently  imposed:  that 
ya&y  where  a  parish  desired  to  erect  school-buildings,  an  ap« 
phcaUoa  was  made  to  the  PHvy  Council  before  the  31st  of  De- 
usher,  the  opportunity  would  be  lost  of  obtaining  a  Govem- 
aent  grant  for  that  pozpose.  It  would  not  be  neoeasary, 
tuwerer,  to  send  in  estimates,  specifications,  and  pkns.  All  they 
wooid  baveto  do,  in  the  first  plaoe,  was  to  write  to  the  Privy 
Uonol  Office  for  an  application-paper,  which  they  wouU  then 
lU  up  ud  return,  accompanied  by  a  rough  plan  of  the  proposed 
"cbooUsite.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the  building  of  schools  was 
T^^'*^'  vnless  the  children  could  be  compelled  to  attend 
"an-  That,  they  thought,  was  a  defect  in  the  voluntary 
»j!ten ;  bat  he  begged  to  state  that,  under  that  very  volun- 
tv?  »;stem,  it  was  quite  within  the  power  of  the  managers  to 
*mai  a  Board  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  attend- 
w«  compulsory  and  legnhir,  if  they  considered  it  expedient 
to  do  10.  The  same  powers  were  found,  therefore,  under  both 
lae  voluntaiv  and  the  compulsory  lystem.  In  conclusion,  he 
noTed  the  adoptian  of  the  Beport. 

A  MiiuiE  asked  whether  the  adoption  of  compulsion 
^m  not  be  sulgect  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Board  P 
^"^  «•  how  he  himseU  read  the  Act. 

«r  M.  LopM  believed  not. 

^t«motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  G.  Jemkimsoh. 
J5^  putting  the  question,  the  Vbxusmst  remarked  upon 
we  auacy  which  sometimes  Uy  hidden  in  the  use  of  words, 


and  the  wisdom  of  looking  beneath  and  through  them.  It 
had  been  said  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  local  rates  were  im- 
perative. Well,  an  imperative  rate  was  a  tax ;  and  the  matter 
would  not  bear  a  moment's  consideration  if  Uiese  imposU 
were  called  a  tax. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  DucKHAM  mentioned  that  he  had  received  some 
promises  of  subscriptions. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Andrews  wished  to  be  informed,  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  distributing  the  forms  of  petition  amongst  the 
members  of  the  provincial  chambers  P 

The  Secrxtakt  rephed  that  they  were  not  returned  to  him, 
but  when  signed  were  transmitted  to  Members  of  Parliament 
for  presentetion. 

Mr.  Andrews  would  like  to  have  some  evidence  that  they 
had  really  been  signed  and  forwarded  to  Members  for  that 
purpose.  His  own  experience  was  this.  In  his  county, 
where  a  complete  organization  existed,  he  had  sent  only  650 
copies  of  the  petition  and  memorial  to  as  many  parishes ;  and 
now  at  the  end  of  some  months  he  had  only  40  signed  and  re- 
turned. He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  wouM  be  a  simple 
waste  of  money  to  send  out  any  more  of  these  printed  forms 
of  petition.  The  fact  was  that  the  feeling  prevailed  very  ex- 
tensively that  the  House  of  Commons  took  very  little  notice 
of  petitions ;  and  his  own  impression  was  that,  if  County 
Members  in  that  House  were  unfavourable  to  the  objects  of 
the  Chamber,  they  should  be  turned  out  at  the  next  election 
(cheers  and  laughter).  Nay,  more,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
boroughs  doing  the  same  (renewed  cheers). 

A  communication  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation,  received 
from  the  Shropshire  Chamber,  was  ordered  to  be  acknowledged; 
as  was  also  a  letter  from  Professor  Leone  Levi,  requesting 
that  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Chamber  and 
the  International  Decimal  Association  on  weighte  and  mea- 
sures might  he  arranged  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  question 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament  early  in  the  ensuing 
session. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  M.  Lopes,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Wil- 
son, the  committee  was  then  re-appointed,  with  a  special  in- 
struction, moved  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  that  it  should  take  no 
action  until  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  Pebruary, 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretory  were  re-appointed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  CouncU  prepared  by  the  business 
committee  wu  then  laid  upon  the  teble.    It  is  as  follows : 

In  presenting  their  fifth  annual  report,  the  Council  would 
call  attention  to  the  continued  i>rogre8s  of  tbe  Chamber  of 
Agricnlture  both  in  number  and  in  organisation.  Three  in- 
fluential Chambers,  namely,  those  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  Nottim^hamsliire,  and  Wisbech  district^  have  been 
added  to  the  list  during  the  past  year ;  and  several  chambers 
have  increased  their  subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  Council, 
or,  the  Worcestershire  Chamber  from  £10  to  £15,  the  War- 
wickshire Chamber  from  £5  to  £8,  and  again  from  £8  to  £16, 
the  Dorsetshire  Chamber  from  £3  to  dg6,  while  the  West 
Biding  Chmnber  forwarded  a  donation  of  £6  in  addition  to 
ito  annual  subscription.  The  Wigton  Farmers'  Club,  deeming 
itself  too  remote  from  the  pUoe  of  meeting  in  London,  has 
withdrawn.  By  the  schedule  appended  to  this  report  it 
appears  that  there  are  now  two  chambers  subacjuhii^  £15 
each  to  the  funds  of  the  Council,  three  chambers  subscrib- 
ing £10  each,  one  chamber  subsciibing  £9,  two  chambers 
subscribing  £7  each,  twenty-eight  Chambers  subscribing  £5 
each,  and  seventeen  chambers  subscribing  £3  each.  Pifly- 
three  Chambers  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Central  Coun- 
cil, and  one  Chamber,  namely,  the  Scottish,  being  in  conre- 
sponding  association  without  subscribing,  constitute  the  fifty- 
four  Cmunbers  which  are  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Council  by  means  of  deputed  members ;  and  one  Chamber, 
namely,  the  East  Worcestershire,  subscribers  without  being 
entitled  to  send  up  a  deputed  member—making  a  totel  of  fifty- 
five  Chambers.  But  considerable  development  has  been  given 
to  the  system  of  Branch  Chambers ;  it  being  found  that,  where 
a  large  society  of,  say,  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  or  more 
members  holds  its  periodical  meetings  only  in  the  county  town, 
or  occasionally  in  other  principal  market  towns  of  the  county, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  body  oi  members  can  pos- 
sibly be  .present,  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  meeting  of 
perhaps  bne-tentli  of  the  members  composing  the  Chamber  go 
forth  as  the  decisions  of  that  Chamber.  Hence  the  extension 
which  is  being  given  to  the  system  of  Branch  Chambers,  in 
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which  eillier  the  members  ore  considered  as  members  of  Uie  ' 
County  Chamber,  or  else  appear  by  renresentatives  at  the  | 
meetiags  of  the  Coanty  Chamber.  The  Devonshire  Ciiamber  | 
has  four  branches  in  association,  namely,  at  Barnstaple,  Bide- 
ford,  Colyton,  and  Iloniton  ;  the  North  of  England  Chamber 
has  organized  branches  for  the  thirteen  Poor-law  Unions  of 
AlbwicK,  Bclford,  Bellington,  Berwick,  Castle  Ward,  Gates- 
head, Glcndalc,  lleiham,  Lonchcster,  Morpeth,  llothbury, 
and  Tynemouth  ;  the  Shropshire  Chamber  has  eight  branchss, 
at  Ellesmere,  Ludlow,  Much  Wenluck,  Newport,  Oswestry, 
ShifTual,  Wellington,  and  Wcm ;  the  Warwickshire  Chamber 
hns  two  branches  at  ilenley-in- Harden  and  at  Shipston-on- 
Stour ;  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chamber  has  nine 
branches  for  Bedale,  Malton,  Pickering,  Ripon,  Ryedale,  Scar- 
borough, Think,  Whitby,  and  York.  Including  the  thirty- 
sii  branches,  there  are  now  ninety-one  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture, either  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Chamber  In  London ;  and,  from  the  returns  (not  complete) 
received  from  the  varioos  secretaries,  this  great  organisation 
embraces  a  total  constituency  of  probably  more  than  17|000 
members. 

The  united  yearly  contribution  of  the  fifty-four  subscribing 
Chambers  amounts  to  £275,  entitling  them  to  representation 
in  the  Central  Council  by  one  hundred  and  eleven  deputed 
members,  the  average  payment  being  about  £2  9s.  per  member. 
The  proportion  contributed  to  the  Hands  of  the  Council  by  the 
subscription  members  of  the  Central  Chamber  is  as  follows  : — 
There  are  now  on  Uic  books  155  annual  members,  and  ten  life 
members ;  and  as  three  life  compositions  have  been  received 
durb^  last  year,  the  present  rate  of  yearly  income  from  sub- 
scription members  amounts  to  £183.  The  subscription  mem- 
bers are  represented  in  the  Council  by  twenty-six  elected 
members,  who  are  allowed  to  claim  second-class  railway  fares 
for  attending  mee  iogs;  the  outlay  incurred  during  tlie  past 
year  for  this  railway  prorision  for  a  certain  attendance  of 
members  to  transact  business  has  amounted  to  £113;  and 
deducting  this  anm  from  the  whole  oontribution  of  the  sub- 
scription members,  namely,  £186,  it  appears  that  the  subscrip- 
tion members  of  the  Central  Chamber  bring  to  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Council  a  clear  sum  of  £73,  which  is 
virtuallv  a  payment  for  tlie  twenty-six  elected  members  of  the 
Council,  averaging  about  £2  17s.  per  member. 

The  income  of  the  Council  has  been  oonaiderably  inereased 
since  last  year,  but  the  expenditure  has  been  much  greater, 
partly  owing  to  a  grant  of  ibO  to  the  special  fund  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee.  The  established  charges,  including  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary,  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  only  about 
£^7 ;  the  printing,  stationery,  and  poatage  account  is  about 
£15  less ;  and  the  expenditure  for  Parliamentary  Papers  sup- 
plied to  the  provincial  Chambers  and  to  the  Central  Chamber 
office  remains  about  the  same  as  the  corresponding  item  last 
year.  Partly  arising  from  the  earlier  date  for  closing  the  books, 
the  arrears  of  subscription  are  ftilly  as  heavy  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  1869,  three  provincial  Chambers  being  in  arrears 
with  their  subseriptiona  for  1870,  and  •one  of  them  also  for 
1869 ;  while  of  subscription  members  of  the  Central  Chamber, 
forty  are  in  arrear  for  1870,  sixteen  of  these  being  in  arrear 
also  for  1869,  and  ilYe  for  1868.  The  Council  would  impress 
upon  such  Chambers  and  members  the  importance  of  a  prompt 
payment  of  their  rabseriptions,  which  are  doe  in  adranoe  on 
the  1st  of  January  for  each  vear. 

The  Couneil  regret  that  the  necessity  for  keeping  down  the 
printing  account  has  compelled  them  to  confine  within  narrow 
limits  the  issue  of  printed  matter  on  the  very  important  sub- 
jects which  have  besn  discuMed.  They  tender  their  thanks  to 
the  agrieultnral  newspapers  for  full  reporting,  and  to  the  press 
generally  for  giving  publicity  to  the  prcKseedings  of  the  Council. 

Of  the  fifty-four  Chambers  entitled  to  send  deputed  members 
to  the  Council  thirty-nine  have  been  thus  represented  during 
the  past  year.  Of  the  eight  meetinp  held  from  I)ecember,  1869, 
to  November,  1870,  the  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire 
Chambers  have  attended  all ;  the  Peterborough  Chamber  has 
attended  seven ;  the  Essex,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Shropshire, 
and  East  Suffolk  Chambers  have  attended  six ;  the  Hertford- 
shire, West  Kent,  Leicestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and  West 
Suffolk  Chambers  have  attended  five;  the  Cambridgeshire, 
Hampshire,  Northamptonsliire,  Nottinghamshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wisbeach  Chambers  have  attended  four ;  the  Ban- 
bury, Herefordshire,  Eaat  Kent,  Newbury,  Swindon,  and  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chambers  have  attended  three;  the 


Cheshire,  Cirencester,  Glonccstershiie,  Huogerford,  Lough- 
borough.  North  of  England,  Dorsetshire,  and  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire   Chambers    have  attended  two;   and  the  North 
Cheshire,  Croydon,  Goole  and  Marshbnd,  ScotUsh,  SUfford- 
shire,  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chambers  have  attended 
one.    At  every  meeting  a  large  majority  of  tlie  Council  lias 
oonsi8t«4  of  deputed  members  from  provincial  Chambers,  and 
this  fact  is  very  gratif>ing  to  the  originators  and  early  sup- 
porters of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  whose  desire 
was  to  establish  a  nucleus,  around  which  might  be  gathered  a 
body  properly  representative  of  a  large  number  of  independent 
societies,  expressing  the  views  and  fe^ngs  of  the  whole  agri- 
cnllunil  community.    The  Business  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  twenty-six  elected  members  of  the  Council,  and  always  in- 
viting the  co-operation  of  any  deputed  members  from  pro- 
vincial Chambers,  whose  presence  has  been  from  time  to  time 
available,  have  exerted  themselves  to  arrange  detaila  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  Council,  and  have  greatly  fadlilated  the  orderiy 
progress  of  debate,  by  drawing  up  concise  resolutious  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ppueral  tenour  of  resolutions  received  from 
the  provincial  Chambers,  and  this  without  exercising  any 
executive  power  whatever.    Communications  from  provincial 
Chambers  have,  in  all  cases,  been  dealt  with  by  the  whole 
Council,  the  Business  Committee  possessing  ncitlier  authority 
nor  responsibility  in  connection  with  any  decision  or  transac- 
tion of  the  Central  Council.    And,  as  far  as  practicable,  care 
has  been  taken  that  the  Chambers  should  have  notice  of  the 
day  of  meeting  and  subjects  for  consideration  several  months 
beforeliand. 

Local  Taxation. — On  February  8lh  the  Council  voted  a 
donation  of  £50  to  the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  May,  1869 ;  the  proceedings  ct 
the  committee  have  been  reported  at  each  of  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Conncil ;  its  report  is  appendM  to  the  present 
report  of  the  Couneil,  and  the  Chamber  may  be  eonnrntnlated 
upon  the  success  of  that  committee  in  raising  a  nandsome 
special  fund,  in  circulating  a  prize  easav  that  has  been  fovind 
unanswerable,  in  disseminating  printed  matter,  in  organisiBg 
pubUe  meetings,  in  moving  paroehial  and  municipal  bodies  to 
take  action  against  the  inequalities  of  ratal  taxation,  ia 
prompting  a  wide-spread  discussion  of  the  conn^  rate 
{^evance  by  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  nndislargdy 
influencing  the  course  taken  upon  local  taxation  qustions  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  May  3rd  the  Coondl  nnani- 
roously  reiterated  the  protest  against  the  nnjust  exemption 
from  contribution  to  the  rates  of  income  arising  from  personal 
property,  deckring  that  the  order  in  which  the  Qovemment 
had  indicated  its  intention  of  considering  the  local  taxation 
questions  was  irreguUr  and  inexpedient,  that  no  leadjnstmcnt 
of  the  existing  system  will  be  acceptable  unless  preceded  by 
an  inquiry  determining  what  ohjeeta  now  locally  provided  for 
are  of  local,  and  wh2t  of  national  obligation,  and  that  the 
mere  extension  of  assessment  to  woods,  metallic  mines,  and 
Government  property,  and  a  division  of  rates  between  owners 
and  occupiers  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  aettlonent  of  the 
grievance  complained  of.  Copies  of  the  resolutions  were  far- 
warded  to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Jmw  Board.  PnbUc 
meetings  were  held  at  Taunton  in  the  week  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society's  Show,  and  at  Oxford  in  the  week 
of  the  Royal  Agriealtaral  Society's  Show,  both  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  Masse^  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  cbainnan  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee. 

Elsmentakt  Educatign.^Ou  March  8  the  Council 
unanimonsljr  resolved  that  the  Government  Elementary  Eda- 
cation  Bill  merited  the  support  of  the  Chamben,  but  declared 
against  compulsory  attendance  of  children  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  years  as  a  great  hardship  to  the  labounng  dasses,  and 
in  favour  of  regular  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  sap- 
plemented  bv  partial  attendance  after  that  age.  The  Coaocil 
also  resolved  tJiat  the  proposed  education  rate  was  an  incresse 
of  an  injustice  upon  owners  and  oceupiers  of  rateable  property, 
and  that  national  education  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
national  toxation,  at  least  until  iheie  has  been  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  present  system  of  rating.  On  April  5  the  Coob- 
cil  resolved  that  compulsory  attendance  ought  to  be  required 
after  ten  years  of  age,  nor  after  a  certificate  of  nroficieney  ia 
reading  and  elementary  writing,  at  any  age ;  ana  on  May  31 
the  Council  resolved  that  the  hmit  of  distance  determining  the 
exemption  of  a  diild  irom  liability  to  attend  tchod  ihonld  be 
two  mil^  instead  of  one. 
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TrMPitE  IlOADS  AMD  HiouWATS. — On  February  8  the 
('•juncil  had  before  tlicm  resolutions  embodying  the  views  of 
the  ^st  majority  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  on  the 
Taropike  Trust  question,  to  the  eflect  that  all  remaining  Turn« 
]>ilie  Tru«ts  ought  to  be  abolished  simultaneously ;  that  the 
raaintensoee  ofall  public  roads  should  be  settled  upon  a  per- 
niaoeat  and  equitable  system;  tbat  it  would  be  unjust  to 
char^  the  remaining  debts  upon  rateable  property  only,  and 
that  those  debts  ought  to  be  liquidated  by  the  uational  ex- 
chequer, sad  that  either  the  road  expenditure  ought  to  be 
psrtlj  defrayed  out  of  the  imperial  revenue,  or  the  rating  sys- 
ten)  should  be  so  revised  as  to  bring  under  equitable  contribn- 
t.0B  thegenenl  wealth  of  the  district  through  which  the  roads 
{as.  fiat  after  listening  to  an  explanation  from  Mr.  Knatch- 
Ittll  Uofesseo,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Drpartment^  the  Council  unanimously  resolved  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  recommend  any  substitute  for  the  toll  system 
ikieh  night  lead  to  increase  local  burdens,  nntil  the  Govern- 
meat  bad  anoonnced  their  promised  scheme  for  dealing  com- 
prehcnsiTcly  with  the  whole  subject. 

AbRicTLTUKAL  STATISTICS.— On  February  8th  the  Council 
coRiidered  i  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  agricultural  re- 
i«m  u  at  present  collected,  are  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory ; 
thati^  should  be  made  once  in  ten  years,  and  be  then  com- 
pflkfT.  A  proposition  was  also  made  that  the  returns  should 
be  qaiBquennlal.  Neither  of  these  motions  obtained  a  majority 
cfrota;  sad  the  original  resolution  was  discharged  by  the 
rhajnun.  But  an  amendment  declaring  that  agricultural  re- 
isrss  ihoold  be  annual  and  compulsory  was  lost  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

ifiLT.TAi.— On  Marcb  8th,  at  a  Council  attended  by  de- 
putrd  members  from  thirty-two  chambers,  n  deputation  was 
appointed  to  biy  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  me- 
morial praying  for  unrestricted  liberty  to  sprout  and  prepare 
?niB  for  feedmg  purposes,  and  praying  for  a  repeal  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  malt-tax,  or  for  a  transference  of  the  tax  from  malt 
to  beer  by  brewers'  licences  or  otherwise.  The  deputation, 
vkieh  bad  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  same  day,  was 
rapported  by  fifty.«even  members  of  Parliament,  and  a  very 
\v^  Bomber  of  agriculturists  from  the  different  chambers ; 
the  prpsratation  of  the  memorial  was  followed  by  addresses 
from  Mr.  Rowl«r  (of  the  Cheshire  Chamber),  Mr.  G.  A.  Way 
lof  the  Staffordshire  Chamber),  Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
fnrfiner  (of  the  laex  Chamber).  Mr.  J.  Whitwell  (of  the 
PcterboToogh  Chamber),  Mr.  Manfred  Biddell  (of  the  East 
Suffolk  Chamber),  Mr.  R.  Leaman  (of  the  Norfolk  Chamber), 
Hr.  R.  Jasper  More  (of  the  Shropshire  Chamber),  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Luttimore  (of  the  Hertfordshire  Chamber).  The  Chan- 
cdior  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  the  malt-tax  interferes 
verj  nnch  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  with  the  busi- 
^m  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  husbandr^r ;  he  declared  that 
re  should  be  very  glad  to  reduce  the  tax  if  in  his  power  to  do 
*o,  aod  that  if  be  could  find  any  means  of  putting  the  duty 
<>PQn  a  late  stage  of  the  manufacture  upon  beer  instead  of 
i^t,  nothing  would  give  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to  pro- 
pose it. 

KsroiTs  Appzartd  ly  rm  London  and  Provincial 
mils.— A  very  large  number  of  copies  of  the  memorial,  the 
"ddicsaes,  and  the  reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
»»  ctrtulated  through  the  agency  of  the  Chambers  of  Agri- 
cuiBre  and  otherwise. 

rsiFomiiTT  o?  Weights  and  Measures.— On  March 
^th  the  Council  entertained  an  application  from  Professor 
"^  }^h  ^  ^^*  international  Decimal  Association,  for  co- 
^^isntion  in  obtuning  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  best 
remedy  for  existing  anomalies  and  disadvantages  in  our  prac- 
*•»  of  weighing  and  measuring ;  and  on  April  6th  the  Council 
tnommooajy  agreed  to  a  petition  praying  for  such  select  com- 
nittee  of  inqmry.  On  May  8rd  the  Council  appointed  a 
<i^station  to  attend  a  conference  on  the  subject,  at  the  Society 
of  irtaonMayeth.  On  May  31st  the  Chairman  (Colonel 
Tomline,  M.P.).  Mr.  C.  T.  Head,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr. 
R-  JasDcr  More,  Mr.  R.  Varden,  and  the  secretary  (Mr. 
^oha  ^Jgernon  Uarke),  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  act 


*'.  T.  L.  D'Eyneourt,  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  professor  I^eoni  Levi. 
"lis  Committee  drew  up  a  report  uecessitating  certain  adaptu- 
t»M  of  our  weights  to  the  mctrin  standards,  recommenaing 


that  grain  should  be  sold  by  "  quintal"  of  ICK)  kilograms  (or 
about  2201b.),  and  that  the  kilogram,  with  its  divided  mul- 
tiples and  divisions,  should  be  esthblished  as  the  sole  standard 
unit  of  weight.  Copies  of  this  report  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Fanners*  Olnbs,  and  Municipal  Councils ;  and  on  Oct.  4lh  the 
Council  referred  to  the  report  to  the  provincial  Chambers, 
requesting  them  to  consider  and  resolve  upon  it  prior  to  the 
Council  meeting  of  February,  1871. 

Discouragement  of  tue  Application  of  Capital  to 
Agriculture. — On  April  5th  the  Council  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  application  of  capital  to  agriculture  is  dis- 
oonraeed  by  (1)  tne  undue  amount  of  locu  taxation  upon 
capital  invested  in  land  and  its  improvement ;  (2;  uncertainty 
of  tenure  and  the  absence  of  compensation  for  unexhauslol 
improvements ;  (3)  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  courses  of 
cropping ;  (4)  the  over-preservation  of  ground  game. 

Gun-Tax. — On  May  5th  the  Council  unanimously  agreed 
to  a  petition  praying  that  the  duty  on  game  certificates  might 
be  retained  ;  ana  that  the  exemption  from  the  gun-tax  of  fire- 
arms kept  within  a  house  might  be  extended  to  those  used 
upon  the  land  and  premises  in  the  occupation  of  the  owners 
01  such  guns. 

Game-Laws. — On  May  31st  the  Council  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  an  excessive  preservation  of 
ground  game  is  incompatible  with  good  farming,  but  disap- 
proving of  any  legislation  that  would  interfere  with  freedom 
of  contract  between  owners  and  occupiers.  The  Council  un- 
animously resolved  that,  in  justice  to  ratepayers,  all  land 
should  be  rated  at  its  full  value,  irrespective  of  any  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  sporting  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The 
Council  siso  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  hares  and 
rabbits  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  fame- 
laws  ;  but  that  such  exclusion  would  render  imperatively  ne- 
cessary a  change  in  the  law  of  trespass  by  giving  a  summary 
remedy  without  the  necessity  of  proving  pecuniary  damage. 

Cattle  Iuportation  and  tub  Home  Cattle  Trade. 
— On  November  8th  the  Cental  0)uncil  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
W.  £.  Forster,  M.P.,  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals^  Act  were  put  in 
force  upon  the  outbreak  of  cattle-plague  on  tne  Continent ;  but 
that  the  interests  of  both  producers  and  consumers  deemed 
that  effective  regulations  for  waterside  slaughter  should  be 
permanently  extended  to  all  imported  hi  animals  with 
guarantee  for  store  stock.  The  Council  also  expressed 
their  hope  that  the  Government  would  firmly  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  metropolitan 
foreign  cattle  market,  and  that  when  such  market  has  been 
opened  the  present  restrictions  against  the  removal  of  cattle 
from  the  metropolitan  area  will  be  rescinded. 

Railway  Carriage  of  Dead  Meat. — On  November  8th 
the  Council,  by  a  resolution  passed  unanimously,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  railway  companies  for  the 
conveyance  of  dead  meat,  and  besought  the  railway  companies, 
by  a  reasonable  reduction  of  their  tanff,  to  facilitate  the  supply 
of  meat  to  populous  districts. 

Insurance  of  Farming  Stock.— On  November  8th  the 
Council  unanimously  resolved  that  the  average  clause,  as  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  new  reflations  of  the  principal  fire  in- 
surance companies,  is  inapplicable  to  a  property  so  variable  in 
amount  and  value  as  agricultural  produce.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  apply  to  the  non-associated  offices  for  statements 
of  the  terms  upon  which  they  effected  insurances,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Eead, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cornelius  Wilfour,  Captain 
Catling  (of  the  Wisbeach  Chamber),  Mr.  Jabex  Turner  (of  the 
Petertorongh  Cliamber),  Mr.  W.  U.  Morrison  (of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  Chamber),  Mr.  W.  K.  Varden  (of  the 
Worcestershire  Chamber),  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Chamber,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  various  insurance 
offices  as  to  the  most  equitable  mode  of  insuring  farming  stock, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Council.  The  Licence  Duty  upon 
Farmers'  Horses,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Hawkers*  Licence, 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

Relations  of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Cham- 
bers.— On  October  4th  the  Council  took  into  consideration 
resolutions  forwarded  from  several  provincial  chambers 
making  proposal  for  securing  more  united  action  between  the 
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Central  uid  prorincial  bodies,  and  the  discusaion  wag  adjourned 
to  th**  tVcfuiU'r  iiie«*ting. 

31  r.  11.  G.  A:trDKi.w.s  urged  the  importance  of  taking  steps 
to  lUike  the  procecdiugs  of  the  Chamber  more  generally 
Lnoviu  to  tiie  public,  and  suggested  that,  with  tliis  object  in 
^ii'w.a  cuadeuML*d  report  of  them  should  be  prepared  by  the 
Srcn-tary,  and  sent  to  all  the  London  newspauera,  and  to  as 
ni'io}  local  ones  aa  might  be  thought  desirable.  This  plan 
VAs  adopted  botlt  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  tke 
Bat  It  aod  \Ve:st  of  Eugland  Society,  and  would  involve  a  very 
small  ex])en9e.  He  contended  tliat  the  principal  channel 
through  which  they  must  work  in  order  to  influence  public 
opinion  was  the  pre^kS  (Hear,  hear).  At  present  many  of  the 
London  daily  papers  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  their 
monthly  meetings,  whilst  they  reported  all  the  meetings  of 
('hamlx'rs  of  Commerce ;  and  his  own  opinion  was  that  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  occupied  quite  as  important  a  position  as 
they  did. 

Mr.  NiELD  differed  from  Mr.  Andrews  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  that  the  Chamber  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  press, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  send  to  the  papers  stereo- 
typed and  odicial  cooununicationa  Cram  the  Secretary  (Uear, 
hear). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read  observed  that  reporters  were  not  admitted 
to  the  Council  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
(pointing  to  the  number  of  reporters  seated  at  the  table),  said 
that  such  an  array  was  in  itself  a  suiEcient  proof  of  the 
interest  taken  by  the  London  press  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  You>'oiuj( :  If  the  agricultural  press  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Chamber  the  reason  was  easily  explained ; 
and  he  believed  that  so  long  as  the  Chamber  maintained  a 
paid  organ  ihej  might  expect  to  encounter  opposition  from  a 
certain  class  of  agricultural  jooinals  (Uear,  hear). 

The  Council  next  proceeded  to  select  the  subjects  for  con- 
sideration and  discussion  at  the  meeting  in  February. 

Mr.  Smyth  sugg^ted  that  the  malt-tix  was  a  qoestion 
which  the  Council  might  with  propriety  deal  with  once  more, 
if  only  to  keep  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  mind  of 
the  admission  he  had  made  as  to  its  injustice  (Ilear,  hear). 

The  PK£SIDZ2IT  thought  that  discussion  on  the  tax  had 
long  been  exhausted,  and  that  "  action"  was  what  they  wanted 
now  (cheers).  The  sphere  for  that  was  the  Uonse  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  county  members  were  as  much  their  del^^ates 
constitntionallv  as  the  members  of  the  Council  were  in  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  (cheers). 

A  Member  remarked  that  the  matter  must  not  be  left  en- 
tirely to  county  members,  who  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  it  unless  they  were  backed  up  and  urged  forward  by 
tbe  constituencies  (Uear,  hear). 

Ultimately  the  subjects  chosen  for  Februaxy  were,  "  The 
Steps  lo  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt-tax," 
"  Weights  and  Measures  "  and  "  Highways  and  Occupation 
Roads." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  said  that,  as  one  of  the  original 
members  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Chamber,  he  had  placed  on  the  business  {wper  a  notice 
that  he  would  call  attention  to  its  constitution.  This  he  had 
done,  not  with  the  idea  that  any  great  changes  or  reforms  were 
necessary,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  the  various 
district  Chambers  what  were  their  wishes  on  the  subject 
(Hear,  hear).  Although  a  neat  number  of  those  Chambers 
had  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  some  alterations, 
however,  they  were  not  at  present  a^^reed  as  to  what  the 
amendments  should  be ;  but  one  thing  he  gathered  was 
that  they  imagined  the  Central  Chamber  ponessed  too  much 
power.  Now,  according  to  the  rules,  the  Central  Chamber 
elected  from  amongst  its  own  members  ^  members  of  Council, 
together  with  a  President  and  Vioe-Preaident,  iu  all  36 ;  and 
the  district  chambers  had  the  power  of  electing,  and  he  be- 
lieved did  elect  not  less  than  111  members  of  Council,  the 
whole  of  whom  came  to  the  Central  Chamber,  took  part  in  its 
deliberations,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  other  members  of  the  Council.  ConsequenUy,  the  dis- 
trict chambers  enjoyed  a  preponderance  of  four  to  one ;  and 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Council  he  had  always  seen  twioe  as 
many  members  from  district  chambers  as  there  were  of  the 
central  body.  [Mr.  Nieu):  "Three  to  onc^H  No  doubt 
Two  to  one  was  certainly  under  the  mark  (Hear,1iear).  Now, 
what  the  Chamber  chiefly  wanted  to  enable  it  to  cany  on  its 


operations  was  the  **  sinews  of  war  " ;  and  in  order  to  procare 
them  the  members  of  the  district  chambers  must  have  tome 
privileges  conceded  to  them.  But  what  inducement  was  there 
for  any  man  to  become  a  member  of  the  Central  Chamber,  ex- 
cept the  privilege  of  coming  there  omoe  a  year  aod  elediug 
the  members  of  oonndl  at  the  annual  meeting  P  That  was  sU 
the  privilege  the  subscription  member  enjoyed ;  yet  that  was 
a  privilege  which  it  was  desired  in  some  quarters  to  caitaiL 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  business  committee  was  elected 
by  the  general  Council  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  the  ^  members 
of  the  Central  Chambor  CoundL  Last  year  they  elected  these 
24  members  of  Council  as  the  business  committee,  with  pover 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  that  committee  subseqnentlv  gave 
a  general  invitation  to  all  members  who  were  deputed  by  the 
district  chambers  to  come  and  assist  them  at  their  d^bentions 
in  framing  the  reaolutions  to  be  submitted  at  the  general 
council  meeting  on  the  following  dav.  What  had  happened  ?  If 
any  gentleman  would  go  and  spend  two  or  three  noun  nifkt 
after  night  in  preparing  these  resolutions,  he  would  see  tltat 
the  Central  Chamoer,  so  far  from  having  too  much  had  too 
little  power;  and  that,  by  reason  of  there  being  so  Buu>y 
members  present  talking,  the  committee  had  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  settling  what  the  resolutions  should  be. 
The  fact  was  that  if,  instead  of  having  twenty  or  thirty  meE 
on  the  committee,  they  had  but  three  or  five,  the  work  voald 
be  done  much  more  expeditiously,  and  he  believed  more 
satisfactorily.  So  far  from  desiring,  then,  to  inereue  the 
number  of  Uie  business  committee  he,  for  this  reason,  vonld 
prefer  seeing  it  reduced  within  something  like  a  retsooablr 
limit  (Uear,  hear).  Again,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
gentlemen  from  the  country  had  the  appointment  of  the  holi- 
ness committee  already  in  their  hands.  As  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  Council,  then,  he  would  suggest  vhat 
he  considered  would  be  the  proper  course.  K  they  thought 
the  Central  Chamber  liad  too  much  power,  let  them  cat  down 
the  number  of  the  committee  from  24  to  12.  Bid  for  one 
would  be  but  too  glad  to  find  that  it  taxi  their  approbitioD. 
In  the  next  place,  he  would  recommend  that  the  travelliog  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  Council  should  not  be  paid  by  the 
Central  Chamber— and  it  would  be  well,  also,  if  tbe  propor- 
tion of  delegates  to  be  sent  by  the  diateiet  chamben  veie 
better  reguwed.  First,  they  must  contribute  a  certain  amoaat 
of  subscriptions ;  but  cave  should  be  taken  tiiat  the  imallnch 
chambers  did  not  acquire  a  disproportionate  number  of  voUi 
in  the  Council  by  that  means  (Hear,  hear).  He  would,  thae- 
fore,  suggest  that  the  number  of  representatives  sent 
by  each  chamber  should  be  regulated  bv  the  aasber 
of  members  of  which  it  was  conatituted,  as  well  as 
the  subscriptions  they  sent.  It  had  been  ssggested 
that  the  president  of  the  Chamber  should  be  elected,  not  by 
the  memoers  of  the  Central  Chamber,  but  by  the  geoeral 
council.  On  that  head  if  the  general  council  would  be  good 
enough  to  undertake  the  appointment  of  the  chairman  he  vts 
sure  the  ordinary  council  would  feel  extremely  indebted  to 
them.  At  the  present  moment  the  Chamber  was  without  i 
Yice-president ;  and  though  the  Council  had  requested  ae? eral 
gentleman  to  honour  them  by  taking  the  office,  th^  had  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  findm^  one  who  was  wUlug  to  do  so. 
He  only  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Chamber 
council  when  he  said  that  they  would  be  but  too  happy  to 
delegate  that  duty  to  the  general  meeting.  One  mgge^xa^ 
emanating  from  some  of  the  provincial  chamben  was  that 
their  president  for  tlie  year  should  ex-officio  be  a  member  of 
the  Central  ConucU.  But  that  was  the  case  now.  Tbcj 
could  elect  a  chairman  for  the  whole  year,  or  for  eveiy 
meeting,  and  send  him  as  their  representative,  to  set 
and  vote  on  the  business  committee,  and  at  the 
Council  meetings.  But  was  it  a  right  thing  that 
the  Central  Chamber  should  dictate  to  those  diitriet  Chamben 
what  they  were  to  do  P  Let  eveiy  Chamber  do  that  which 
was  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  that  difficulty  was  at  once  got 
rid  of  (Hear,  hear).  He  moved:  *' That  although  it  mj 
appear  expedient  that  some  modification  m^y  be  made  in  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  Central  Chamber,  it  ii  vaj 
undesirable  to  make  any  alteration  until  the  whole  salyeet 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  a  duly  qualified  con* 
mittee,  and  this  counci]«  whilst  strongly  deprecating  any  hasty 
decision  on  such  a  [vitil- question  as  the  oonatitationofthe 
Chamber,  is  of  opinion  that  it  oonld  be  wisely  dealt  with  by 
referring  it  to  a  committee  of  ten  memberii  indndiiig  N 
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n>preseaiatiT«  of  the  Chambers  who  have  expressed  opinioDs 
fiivooFsUe  to  a  chang^  in  the  Central  Chamber."  Haviug 
appointed  such  a  eommittee  he  would  then  give  them  an  in- 
struction to  the  effect  that  the  five  members  representing  the 
Cluunben  which  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  a  change 
siiuuld  first  of  all  meet  and  agree  among  themselves  as  to  wlut 
cfaasi^  they  required  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  They 
should  then  meet  the  other  five  members  appointed  by 
tbe  Ceotral  Chamber  ;  and  he  felt  qiute  sure  that  if  these 
pfntlrmeo,  before  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  the 
raie»,  would  ooly  reaa  them,  there  would  not  be  such  a  great 
tiivenity  of  opinion  as  now  existed  respectiD^  them.  More- 
over, aithongh  the  discussions  upon  this  subject  might  have 
produced  a  little  unpleasantness,  if  they  met  in  a  friendly 
spirit  with  a  determinaUon  to  do  that  which  was  best  for  the 
CiQie  of  agriculture,  the  Chamber  would  be  more  truly  united 
ihaa  ever,  and  for  that  reason  a  greater  power  in  the  land 
(ciipcra). 

llr.  HuxTZ  seconded  the  resolution,  and  observed  that  it 
«u  not  the  case,  as  Mr.  llead  appeared  to  think,  that  the 
dkiict  chambers  considered  they  had  not  sufficient  power  in 
(Ik  Ceatral  Chamber.  There  was  quite  as  much  desire  on  the 
f*t\  of  the  provincial  chambers  to  secure  unity  of  action,  and 
bp(ut  increased  strength  to  the  whole  body,  as  there  was  to 
Buir  a  change  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Chamber 
ibeir.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  consitution  of 
the  Chamber  was  formed  in  the  infancy  of  the  institution ; 
ni  that  as  the  action  of  the  Chamber  was  extended,  some 
ilteration  must  necessarily  be  required. 

Hr.  UnBE&s,  who  supported  the  motion,  dwelt  upon  the 
i»ctsatf  of  UDited  action  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
clumbers.  What  they  wanted  was  to  rally  round  tiien  those 
«ho  would  be  willing  to  supply  the  '*  sinews  of  war."  He 
^as  often  ssked  what  the  Chamber  was  doing  and  what  it  had 
doae,  and  he  wished  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  a 
«ai;»{fu:toiy  reply.  He  had  idways  been  one  of  the  staunchest 
»pporten  of  the  Chamber ;  but  what  he  wished  was  that  men 
^onld  of  their  own  voluntary  free-will  come  and  throw  their 
loflaence  into  the  Chamber,  instead  of  tlie  Chamber  going 
vith  entreaties  to  them  for  their  help  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Wild,  in  assenting  to  the  motion,  observed  that  in  its 
origin  the  Chamber  bore  the  character  of  a  "  club,"  composed 
of  men  who  came  there  to  enjoy  themselves.  Now,  however, 
A  uomberof  provincial  chambers  were  engrafted  upon  it,  and 
tlie  roles  for  its  government  should  be  atbpted  to  the  altered 
cireamstanoes  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Beacu,  M.P.,  expressed  his  cordial  concurrence  in  Mr. 
Head's  motion. 

Mr.  ?£LL,  M.F.,  aa  one  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Chamber  and  the  preparation  of  its  rules, 
Urew  oot  the  caution  that,  before  proceeding  to  revise  the 
rhles,  if  a  committee  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  it  would 
^  aecessary  that  they  should  have  at  their  elbow  some  legal 
gratieman  to  take  care  that  the  amendments  made  were  logical 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  rules  wTiich 
l^>^frned  other  public  bodies  (Hear,  hear).  When  the  rules 
vere  dnim  up  he  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  the  assist- 
•uice  of  a  leading  barrister,  and  he  believed  they  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  hold  water  from  one  end  to  the  other  so  far  as 
titc  condnct  of  the  business  of  the  Chamber  was  concerned 
lUear,  hear).  He  was  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  they 
^ij^ht  be  soBceptible  of  modification  or  improvement  in  some 
retpects— ftoch  as  representation  in  the  Central  Chamber,  the 
Appointment  of  the  chairman,  and  some  other  matters  of 
«tail.  With  reference  to  tbe  remark  of  Mr.  Wild,  ho  begged 
^  6tate  that  the  3rd  rule  clearly  and  explicitly  anticipated 
the  accestion  of  local  chambers,  with  the  view  of  making  up 
that  great  body  which  was  called  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Vicv^toie. 

Mr.  LiTiLi,  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Chamber,  wished  it  to 
M  nadentood  that,  in  urging  a  change  in  the  constitution, 
that  body  wu  not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  to  the 
Uatnl  Chamber.  Mr.  &ead,  in  fact,  had  in  his  speech,  con- 
^  most  of  what  they  asked  for,  the  most  important  of 
Jwse  coQcessions  being  that  the  representation  of  the  local 
^wber  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  mem- 
^n  and  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  and  that  a  new 
^[^^iHP'Bieat  should  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  the  preai- 
^1^  As  to  the  business  committee,  they  might  or  might  not 
KtQo  amwioiis,  u^  it  «ai  true  that  they  had  power  to  add 


to  their  number ;  but  it  made  all  the  difference  whether  a  man 
went  into  the  room  with  that  committee  on  mere  sufferance  or 
appeared  on  the  Ust  as  an  elected  member  of  the  committee 
(Hear,  hear).  He  felt,  therefore,  that  his  Chamber  was  not 
wrong  in  urging  that  the  business  committee  should  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  the  Central  Chamber  and  of  the 
deputed  members  of  Councils  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bramley,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Chamber,  thought  that  if  the  twenty-six  elected  members  of 
Council  codd  be  reduced  to  twelve,  exclusive  of  the  president 
and  vice-president,  the  effect  would  be  to  add  much  to  the 
business  capacity  of  the  Chamber. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Bowen 
Jones,  Captain  Best,  Mr.  Duckham,  Mr.  Nield,  Mr.  Whitaker 
and  Mr.  Turner.  Sir  G.  Jenkinson  suggested,  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  a  *'  hitch,"  seeing  that  five  members  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  were  likely  to  go  into  it  predetermined  to 
effect  certain  alterations,  tliat  the  whole  number  should  con- 
sist of  eleven,  instead  of  ten.  They  would  otherwise  be  likely 
to  come  to  a  dead-lock  (He^r,  hear). 

The  resolution  as  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Bead  was, 
however,  put  and  carried  unanimously ;  and  it  was  also  agreed 
that  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  the  committee  to 
inquire  into  and  consider  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Central  Chamber,  and  to  report  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose :  Mr.  G.  r.  Muntz  (War- 
wicksliire^,  Mr.  Smith  (Essex),  Mr.  Bowen  Jones  (Shrop- 
shire}, Mr.  Little  (Cambridgesliire),  and  Mr.  Bramley  (Lin- 
colnshire), as  representing  the  five  **  reforming"  chambers ; 
and  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.F.,  Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  Long, 
Mr.  T.  Duckham,  and  Mr.  Bead,  M.P.,  the  "  constitutional 
party." 

This  matter  disposed  of,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  subscrip- 
tion members  followed,  when  the  report  of  Uie  Council  given 
above  was  formally  received  and  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Capt. 
Craigie,  Mr.  Heneage,  chairman  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  and  formerly  member  for  Lincoln,  was  elected 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
an  unanimous  vote. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  eight  members  of 
Council  in  the  place  of  the  like  number  who  retire  from  office 
by  rotation. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wild, 
five  of  the  eight  retiring  members  were  re-elected,  namely, 
Mr.  Thomas  Willson,  of  Knaptoft  Hall,  Rugby,  Leicestershire ; 
Mr.  H.  Genge  Andrews,  of  fUngton,  Sherborne,  Dorset ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Horley,  juu..  The  Fosse,  Leamington,  Warwickshire ; 
Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  Riby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln- 
sliire ;  and  Mr.  James  Webb,  of  Spriug  Hill,  FUdbury,  Pershore, 
Worcestersliire.  The  three  otncr  vacancies  created  by  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  W.  Biddell,  of  Lavenham  Hall,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  Mr.  Jas.  Howard,  M.P.,  of  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  of  Shugborough,  Staffordshire  (against  whose  names 
the  attendances  were  marked  Nil),  were  supplied  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Arkell,  of  WUtshire,  Mr.  C.  M.  Caldecott,  of 
Warwickshire,  and  Mr.  HodsoU,  of  Kent. 

Mr.  D.  Long,  in  conset^uence  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  on  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber,  withdrew  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the  effect  *'  That  a 
subscription  of  £20  shall  constitute  any  person  a  perpetual 
honorary  member  of  the  Central  Council,  entitled  to  speak 
and  to  vote  at  all  its  meetbgs,  but  no  travelling  expenses  of 
such  perpetual  honorary.member  to  be  allowed,"  as  this  subject 
will,  inter  alia,  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  B.  Jasper  More  proposed—and  Capt.  Cbaigie  se- 
conded, "  That  the  March  meeting  of  the  0>uncil  shall  extend 
over  more  than  one  day."  The  mover  urged  as  reasons  for  the 
proposal  the  example  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
always  held  their  sitting  for  some  days  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Sesuon  of  Parhament,  and  the  opportunity  It  would 

S've  the  Chamber  of  communicating  with  Members  at  the 
onse  of  Commons." 

Mr.  NiiLD  objected  to  binding  the  Council  irrevocably  to 

extend  the  March  meeting,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the 

insertion  of  the  words  "  may  if  neoessaxy,"  thus  vesting  them 

with  a  discretionary  power  in  the  matter. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.   Calsecott,  and 
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lN>ing  accepted  by  Mr.  More  aod  Capt.  Cniij^ie,  the  origioal 
motion,  so  f|uaKfied,was  adopted. 

Mr.  T.  W1LL.S0N  withdrew  his  notice  of  motion, "  That  the 
Bu<«inrfts  Committee  comprise  one  member  from  each  provin- 
cial chamber,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-^ix  elected  members 
of  Conncil  of  the  Central  Chamber,"  this  too  being  consi- 
dered a  sabject  that  properly  came  within  the  inquiries  of  the 
newly-appointed  Committee.  A  notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  D. 
Long,  relative  to  the  attendance  and  voting  power  of  subscrip- 
tion members,  was  not  pressed  for  the  like  reason. 

Colonel  ToMLiNE,  in  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  close  of  his  presidential  year,  thanked  the  gentle- 
men of  whom  it  consutod  for  the  uniform  support  ho  had  re- 


ceived at  their  hands  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Oar 
organization,  he  proceeded  to  say,  is  good,  bat  the  **  powcx"  U 
not  here.  The  organization  of  the  eliambers  of  commerce, 
too,  is  excellent,  and  has  been  long  established ;  but  power  is 
not  there  either.  Their  power  is  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  is 
the  Cabinet  which  include  the  Board  of  Trade,  aod  in  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  hope  the  cossty 
members,  who  do  not  form  a  board  of  trade,  will  prove  them- 
selves vigilant  and  effective  in  the  endeavour  to  promote  oitr 
objects  (loud  eheers). 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Col.  Tomline  for  his  services,  proposed 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Willsox  and  Mr.  D.  Long,  was 
then  pat  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


THE    CENTRAL    AND    THE    LOCAL    CHAMBERS    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
at  Ipswich,  Lord  11£NMKek,  the  chairman,  said  he  had 
heard  many  members  of  this  Chamber  say  they  did  not 
get  much  good  out  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  that  this 
Chamber  should  not  subscnbe  to  it.  They  desired  to  have  a 
central  authority,  which  would  at  a  moments  notice  put  on 
any  pressure  necessary,  and  would  have  the  co-operation  of 
every  Chamber  in  the  country.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say 
that  there  were  other  interests  stronger  than  the  agricultnnd 
interest,  but  they  had  a  very  powerful  engine  if  they  worked 
it  properly.  The  agricnltural  interest  might  not  be  so  strong 
as  others,  bat  it  was  quite  strong  enough  to  be  heard  and  re- 
spected if  it  spoke  out  boldly,  lie  should  like  to  hear  Col. 
Tomline*s  opinion,  he  having  greater  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  Central  Chamber,  as  to  whether  some  change  might 
not  be  adopted  so  that  it  might  work  more  advantageoaaly. 

Mr.  W.  KER8EY  said  he  had  been  a  tolerably  regular 
attendant  at  the  Central  Chamber,  and  the  thing  that 
astonished  him  more  than  anything  else  was  the  numoer  of 
amendments  that  had  been  made  upon  amendments,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  dispoung  of  them, 
and  he  was  ffUd  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  committee  of 
2ir  to  13,  as  he  believed  one  of  the  results  would  be  that  the 
business  would  be  better  prepared  for  the  Council  and  so  many 
amendments  would  not  be  proposed.  At  the  Game-Law  dis- 
cussion the  amendments  were  so  numerous  that  Col.  Tomline, 
the  president,  was  obliged  to  propose  a  battue  amongst  them. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  the  absurdity  of 
sending  petitions  to  Parliament  was  spoken  of.  If  there  was 
one  thing  more  absurd  than  another  it  was  a  petition.  The 
only  use  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  petitions  were  put  to  was 
to  be  kicked  about  by  the  patent  leather  boots  of  some  of  the 
young  exquisites  of  the  House. 

Mr.  11.  BiDDELL  said  at  the  Central  Chamber  Mr. 
C.  S.  Read  said  he  had  heard  it  said  that  the  Central 
Chamber  had  t^o  much  power.  Mr.  Read  laboured  under 
a  misapprehension.  The  Central  Chamber  had  not  more 
..owcr  than  it  should  have,  but  many  thought  whatever 
^ued  from  it  issued  from  the  Chamber  as  a  bodv 
*n  itself.  He  took  it  that  was  not  the  object  with  which 
the  Cliamber  had  been  instituted.  It  was  meant  to  be  the 
executive  that  should  carry  out  the  opinions  of  the  numerous 
Chambers  scattered  all  over  tiie  kingdom.  In  consequence  of 
the  distance  of  the  Chambers  in  the  north-west  and  extreme 
south  from  London  the  representatives  of  those  counties  lying 
near  the  metropolis  practically  formed  the  Central  Chamber, 
and  he  suggested  tluit  every  subject  brought  before  the  Central 
Chamber  connected  with  Parliamentary  action  should  first  be 
submitt^  to  all  Local  Chambers,  who  should  forward  the  re- 
solutions they  arrived  at  to  the  Central  Chamber,  and  at  the 
discussion  there,  whether  their  representatives  were  present  or 
not,  their  resolutions  should  be  counted  in  calculating  the 
votes  upon  the  resolution  submitted  to  the  Central  Chamber. 
At  present,  when  anything  coming  from  the  Central  Chamber 
was  submitted  to  Parliament,  it  was  easy  for  their  opponents 
to  say  it  was  merely  the  resolution  of  a  certain  body,  some  of 
whom  were  elected  representatives,  but  the  others  were  mem- 
bers by  virtue  of  having  uaid  a  subscription  and  having  been 
elected  by  their  fellow-subscribers.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
body  that  wodd  speak  with  power  and  authority  for  the  agri- 


cultural interest.  The  House  of  Commons  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Central  Chamber  if  tlirj 
were  assured  that  they  were  the  embodiment  of  rcsolatioat 
passed  bv  Chambers  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  f .  S.  CoBRANCE,  M.P.,  said  with  regard  to  CiuislKn 
of  Agriculture  and  their  composition,  he  quite  agreed  wi'Ji 
Col.  Tomline  that  they  Imd  been  struggling  onwards,  up- 
wards, and  forwards  to  attain  a  more  recognised  position,  and 
he  warned  them  not  to  be  impatient  with  them.  If  these 
Chambers  seemed  not  wholly  to  meet  the  requirements  do  not 
let  them  say  "Break  them  uji"  and  do  not  let  them  put  then 
on  another  footing,  which  might  turn  out  less  suitable.  The 
Central  Chamber  had  done  its  work  in  that  before  a  mefflber 
dare  take  up  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  affecting  the 
agricultural  portion  of  his  constituents  he  was  obliged  to  first 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  Central  and  other  Chambers.  He  did 
not  care  how  imperfect  the  machinery  might  be  by  which  this 
most  important  result  was  attained  when  once  it  was  effectd. 
The  Central  Chamber  could  not  possibly  accurately  repreieot 
the  feelings  of  all  the  local  Chambers,  but  to  a  great  extent 
it  did,  and,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  it  was  successful.  The 
suggestions  which  had  been  thrown  out  with  reference  to  tiie 
Central  Chamber  seemed  to  him  diimerical.  Supposing  Mr. 
C.  S.  Read,  Mr.  A.  Pell,  and  others  who  had  given  mneh  time 
and  attention  to  it  were  removed,  and  there  were  a  represents- 
tion  by  delegates,  the  result  would  he  that  each  would  go 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  own  Cbsml^ 
and  of  himself;  and  these  men  not  knowing  each  other  m 
the  worth  of  each  as  a  public  man,  would  be  .scaralr 
able  to  co-operate  and  carry  on  the  business  inabuiineia- 
like  manner.  The  talk  would  he  interminable  and  the 
business  absolutely  nothing.  When,  however,  they  hid 
been  gui.led  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Read  questions  lud  btrn 
very  effectuaUy  dealt  with.  Of  course  the  whole  thing  tss  i 
bold  experiment,  and  no  one  had  wished  or  worked  more  for 
success  than  he.  Mr.  Corrancx  then  referred  to  the  circoffl- 
stances  «  hich  led  him  temporarily  to  quit  the  EastSuffolk  Chan* 
ber.  At  the  kst  annual  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  discnss  the 
Game-laws.  To  that  proposition  he  gave  his  most  unqoslified 
approbation.  He  felt  convinced  that  confined  to  the  Clamber 
and  confined  to  men  he  knew  to  be  competent  to  handle  it,  thrf 
might  handle  even  such  a  nettle  as  this  with  eompantive 
safety.  Work  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons  prevented  his  at- 
tending the  other  meetings,  and  when  he  came  down  to  hii 
great  surprise  he  found  that  not  only  had  the  meetiog  at 
which  the  discussion  was  to  take  place  been  advertised,  bat  it 
was  converted  into  a  public  meeting. 

Col.  Tomline  said,  with  reference  to  the  remarks  that  hsil 
been  made  about  the  Central  Chamber,  he  would  tell  thea 
frankly  what  he  had  alwavs  thought.  He  thought  it  woqM  be 
a  short-lived  institution,  because  he  had  always  felt  tbst  tlie 
true  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  the  &ou«  of  Cooi- 
mons,  aod  that  their  true  repreaentativea  there  were  the  conoij 
members,  and  for  this  reason — the  power  was  there.  He  «» 
glad  to  see  impatience  shown  by  some  delegates  that  the  Oen* 
tral  Chamber  had  done  little  or  nothing.  It  showed  iwj 
wished  for  results,  and  to  have  results  they  most  look  witeie 
the  power  was.  The  Central  Chamber  had  pradicslly  no 
power.  It  was  in  the  local  Chambers,  where  he  hoped  it 
would  always  remain,  and  in  the  House  of  Commoas.   It  *» 
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]B  the  lonl  Cbamben  and  from  their  repreflentatiYes  in  the 
Uuaie  of  Conmons  that  practical  results  would  be  obtained. 
The  Central  Chamber  had  done  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  got  an  additional  rate  for  education ;  but  that  mbs  not  the 
&altof  the  Chamber ;  he  would  not  say  whose  fault  it  was — 
kepenoaallyToted  against  the  additional  rat»— but  no  one 
had  a  right  to  Uame  the  Central  Chamber,  which  had  no 
pover  to  exempt  the  clasa  which  th»y  represented  and  wished 
to  hefriend  from  the  imposition  of  another  rate.  They  had 
dooe  good  in  one  respect,  in  having  organized  throughout 
En^lindoBDtres  of  thought  and  energv  and,  as  he  believed,  of 
scttoQ,  which  would  attain  the  result  the  Central  Chamber 
had  been  nnahleto  attain.  There  were  01  Chambers  through- 
oat  Kaglaod,  and  surely  one  small  room  in  Salisbury-square 
vy  not  so  fit  a  jplaoe  for  tlioee  Chambers  to  exert  their  ener- 
^  M  was  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  would  act  by 
their  representatives.  He  had  felt  some  time  that  the  Central 
Ch^ber  was,  after  all,  a  sort  of  convocation  with  the  sem- 
Vbnce  of  power  without  its  reality.  The  Central  Chamber  had 
doKooe  good  thing ;  they  had  endeavoured  to  bring  facts  and 
detiils  before  the  public  instead  of  mere  generalities. 

Mr.T.  Hawkins  said,  as  to  the  game  question,  he  would 
Dct  dnrive  the  landlord  of  the  pleasure  of  shooting,  and  he 
Berif  Kard  of  a  farmer  who  would ;  but  when  he  saw  hnn- 
^ud  thonsands  of  farmers  ruined  by  over-preservation  of 
gioe,  he  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  wrong.    He  spoke 


firmly,  because  he  knew  no  farmer  in  the  county  had  suffered 
more  than  he.  In  1828  he  began  farming,  and  took  an  occu- 
pation in  a  bad  state,  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  im- 
provements, his  landlord  backing  him  up.  He  was  bound  by 
a  eame  claiue,  and  his  landlord,  having  suffered  losses  in  the 
railway  mania,  was  obliged  to  let  the  right  of  shooting,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  in  sixteen  years  he  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
lost  £2,5(X)  by  over-preservation  of  game.  That  was  a  cruel 
thing.  Mr.  Corrance,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Mark 
Lane  Repress  and  the  Svffdk  Chronicle^  talked  about  the 
farmers  who  attended  the  meeting  at  which  the  game  laws 
were  discussed,  and  said  they  were  tainted  with  Jacobinism, 
that  if  they  could  not  get  what  they  wanted  out  of  the  laud- 
lords,  they  would  claim  their  occupations  as  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  those  statements  were  unjust.  He  did  not  think 
Lord  Henniker  would  give  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  such 
a  stab  as  did  Mr.  Corrance  in  those  letters,  one  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  and  two  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  attended  the  meeting. 

Mr.  CoRBAMCE :  I  must  ask  the  hou.  member  if  he  read 
the  letters  P 

Mr.  Hawki^ts  :  Yes. 

Mr.  CoREANCS :  Because  what  he  says  is  absolutelv  con- 
traiT  to  their  sense.    I  must  ask  all  the  members  to  read  them. 

Mr.  0AWKiifS  said  there  was  the  most  arrogant  assumption 
in  those  letters.  It  was  a  regular  Brutus-like  stab  to  the  Society. 
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Oq  Thorsday,  Dec.  8«  on  the  invitation  of  a  committee  ap- 
poiatdi  by  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  representa- 
^ve  of  the  Norwich  Union,  Sun,  Phoenix,  Royal  Farmers', 
>ad  Royal  Exehange  Insurance  Companies  attended  a  meet- 
iBgheU  at  the  SaTisbary  Hotel.  Mr.  Charles  Read,  M.P., 
vbt  oeeapied  the  chair,  opened  the  conference  by  admitting 
^  the  Companies  had  for  some  time  been  losing  by  their 
»ninr  stock  insuranoes,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  fully 
JostiM  in  altering  their  regulations ;  bat  whether  those 
<^ctenniDed  upon  by  the  Insurance  Companies  were  such  as 
(<nld  with  jastiee  be  enforced  in  every  case  was  questionable ; 
''iJ  that,  therefore,  the  couference  had  been  desired.  The 
ChainBaa  then  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  difference  between 
the  vslae  of  the  produoe  of  a  farm  immediately  after  harvest 
^Bil  at  sabseqaent  periods ;  on  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
t<ke  oat  new  policies  every  year ;  and  on  fluctuations  in  value, 
ud  ioqaired  whether  the  value  for  the  purpose  of  insurance 
»oald  not  be  taken  on  the  average  between  the  highest  and 
iovett  amounts  of  the  year  or  on  an  average  of  several  years. 
"^  vu  answered  that  praeticaUy  it  would  be  of  no  consequence 
shether  the  insurance  was  based  on  the  highest  or  on  an 
iTerage  value  of  the  year ;  because,  if  on  the  average 
v^oe  the  rate  most  necessarily  be  increased  to  create 
1  mIEdeikt  amount  to  meet  the  losses  and  ex- 
P<3fts;  that  farmers  were  quite  as  well  qualified  as  mer- 
chuti  to  state  the  value  of  their  propriety ;  that  farmers  had 
Kidom  occasion  to  arnnge  their  insurances  more  than  once- 
s-jear,  while  merchants  had  to  watch  the  arrival  of  every 
(Hip  la  which  they  are  interested,  and  to  vary  their  insurances 
^n  day  to  day  to  keep  Uiemselves  protected ;  that  farmers 
hsd  hitherto  been,  and  are  now,  much  more  favourably  treated 
^  merchants,  because  they  are  only  asked  to  pay  on  three- 
^rthsof  tlie  highest  value;  while  merchants,  to  be  similarly 
prateded,  must  pay  on  the  whole  value.  Aj  to  taking  an 
irenge  on  the  produce  of  several  years,  it  wa«  answered  that 
there  was  no  poisibility  of  satisfiactorily  ascertaining  it,  nor  of 
<^iging  the  owner  to  continue  to  insure  with  the  same  office 
^  more  than  the  current  year. 

It  was  asked  whether,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  full  valua- 
^  ia  esses  of  loss,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  that  the  owner, 
vhes  proposing  his  insurance,  should  give  particulars  of  his 
uB^  sad  declare  that  the  sum  on  which  he  proposed  to  pay 
preniaa  was  equal  to  the  required  proportion.  To  this  it 
w  replied  that  experience  had  shown  that  such  declarations 
v^fremiently  untme;  in  proof  of  which  a  proposal  of  a 
Norfolk  nurmer  was  alluded  to,  when,  on  a  valuation  to  test 


the  accuracy  of  his  declaration,  his  property  was  found  to 
be  worth  more  than  £8,000,  while  ne  had  represented  it 
as  not  worth  more  than  £3,000,  and  proposed  to 
pay  on  only  £2,000.  It  was  also  stated  that 
notwithstanding  such  declarations  proposals  had  continually 
been  declined,  because  the  managers  of  the  offices  believed  the 
answera  coold  not  be  true  in  relation  to  the  land  cultivated. 
The  representative  of  the  Norwich  Union  Office  took  the  op- 
portunity of  alluding  to  a  paragraph  which  had  appeared  in 
the  newspapera,  and  had  statea  that  they  had  informed  their 
agents  that  in  the  event  of  loss  they  were  not  to  insist  on  a 
detailed  vduation  without  special  instructions.  He  said  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  agents  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  valua- 
tion of  losses,  and  that  aU  the  office  circular  had  said  as  to  the 
valuera  was  that  they  need  not  require  full  particulars  when 
they  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  amount  on  which  pre- 
miums had  been  paid  was  in  accordance  with  the  office  regu- 
lations. 

A  supposititious  case  vras  put,  viz.,  that  of  wheat  being  at 
40s.  per  quarter  when  the  insurance  vras  effected  and  its  rising 
to  80s.,  which  was  answered  by  uying  that  if  the  owner  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  value  of  his  property  doubled,  he 
could  not  reasonably  expect  to  receive  the  higher  price  with- 
out first  compensating  the  insurers  for  the  increased  liability. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  same  rate  and  conditions  being  ap- 
plied to  scattered  property  as  to  that  so  placed  that  one  fire 
could  destroy  the  whole.  It  was  replied  that  the  same  rate 
was  not  charged  in  every  place,  that  in  the  fen  districts  it  had 
often  been  charged  ten  shiUiugs  and  sixpence  instead  of  five 
shillings  per  cent.,  and  even  at  the  higher  rate  many  offices 
would  not  insure  it.  Also  that  in  fact  those  owning  scattered 
risks  did  pay  less,  because  those  whose  property  was  so  placed 
as  to  be  bable  to  be  destroyed  by  one  fire  would  for  their  own 
protection  pay  on  the  fall  instead  of  on  three-fourths  of  the 
value ;  and  that  scattered  ricks  were  very  much  more  exposed 
to  tramps  and  other  mischievous  persons  than  the  property  at 
the  homestead,  which  was  generality  too  well  watched  for 
them. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  the  subject  of  the  ability  of 
the  managers  of  the  office  to  form  correct  opinions  on  farming 
matten  was  spoken  of,  on  which  one  of  tnem  said  he  must 
admit  that  he  knew  as  little  about  farming  as  he  did  of  the 
many  other  things  which  had  to  be  rated,  but  he  added,  when 
particular  subjects  of  hazard  had  to  be  considered,  those  who 
were  thought  best  qualified  to  give  information  were  applied 
to;  and  in  the  case  of  the  new  farming  stock  regulations « 
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he  stated  that,  eontraiy  to  all  precedent,  a  gentleman 
had  been  introduced  at  the  raeetine  of  mana)?ers, 
as  a  le4ulinff  landed  proprietor,  and  a  good  practical  farmer, 
who  had  addressed  tne  meeting  and  had  nrged  the  adoption  of 
the  regulations  ultimately  agreed  to.  Another  of  the  managers, 
in  allnsion  to  complaints  abont  the  conditions  of  average,  told 
the  committee  that  they  had  always  been  applied  to  scattered 
risks  other  than  farming  stock ;  and  in  all  Europe,  except  this 
country,  to  every  single  building,  or  property  therein,  and  that 
therefore  if  the  owner  did  not  insure  for  the  full  value  he 
must  bear  part  of  the  loss.  The  alterations  lately  assented  to 
in  relation  to  root  crops,  insurance  of  single  stacks,  and  stock 
placed  in  specified  buildings,  were  mentioned,  as  was  the  sub- 
ject of  insuring  machinery  worked  by  steam,  and  hops.  After 
some  explanations  to  remove  doubts  as  to  what  the  office  regu- 
lations really  intended,  the  Chairman  took  leave  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  offices,  saying  he  supposed  the  committee 
must  report  that  the  managers  would  nolf  alter  the  terms,  for 
which  he  was  requested  to  substitute  con/d  not. 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  FARM  STOCK 

TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE  MASK   LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — ^The  commnnication  which  appears  in  Monday's 
Mark  Lane  Express,  on  ''The  Insurance  of  Farm  Stock," 
contained  one  or  two  inaccuracies,  which  I  feci  called 
upon  to  correct. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  I,  and  not  Mr.  Chas.  Reed 
(the  member  for  Hackney),  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  I 
did  not  propose  that  the  average  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  amonnts  of  the  year  "  should  be  taken  as  the  basis 
on  which  to  insure  the  three-fonrths  of  the  value."  We 
admitted  that  it  was  fair  that  the  amount  of  three-fonrths 
of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  should  be  taken 
directly  after  harvest ;  what  we  asked  was  that  average 
crops  and  average  prices  might  be  taken  as  a  basis,  in- 
stead of  having  to  make  fresh  valuations  and  estimates  at 
least  every  year.  As  to  what  was  the  average  price,  the 
tithe  averapis  which  have  stood  the  tests  of  over  thirty 
years  would  be  the  best  standard,  and  if  the  wheat  crop 
ranged  from  3  qrs.  to  5,  it  would  be  safe  to  calculate  an 
average  crop  to  be  4  qrs.  The  Committee  considered 
that  if  each  farmer  stated  the  number  of  acres  of 
arable  and  pasture  laud,  his  course  of  cropping,  and  the 
amoimt  of  his  gross  assessment  to  the  poor  rate,  any  office 
conld  with  very  little  trouble  judge  if  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  insured  was  sufficient. 

The  "  supposititious  case*'  was  put  to  show  that  if  a 
farmer  effected  an  insurance  at  Michaelmas  when  wheat  was 
low,  and  markets  should  rise,  to  make  himself  safe  he 
would  have  to  increase  his  insurance  with  every  advance 
in  the  price  of  wheat ;  whereas  if  7s.  per  bushel  were 
taken  as  the  standard  price  he  would  be  paid  5s.  or  10s. 
per  bushel  according  to  the  market  value  at  the  time  of 
a  fire.  It  is  idle  to  compare  farming  insurances  with  a 
merchant's  risk.  Agriculture  runs  pretty  much  in  one 
constant  groove  from  which  averages  could  be  fairly  and 
accurately  taken  without  much  trouble.  A  merchant's 
transactions  arc  so  uncertain  in  time  and  amount  that 
short  policies  with  proportionately  higher  premiums  may 
suit  his  purpose  best. 

The  only  point  the  offices  conceded  was  a  promise  to 
consider  whether  they  would  not  grant  policies  for  less 
than  12  months  in  the  case  of  hops.  Your  reporter  evi- 
dently did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  with 
the  non-associated  Fire  Offices,  so  I  will  add  that  although 
one  and  all  expected  that  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  would  be  insured,  they  did  not  insist 
on  the  average  clause,  and  were  willing  to  Uke  average 
props  and  average  prices  as  the  basis  of  such  value. 

phould  the  Cooumttee,iQeompUaQce  with  the  courteous 


request  of  the  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Offices,  report 
that  the  associated  gentlemen  cotifd  not  alter  their  termi, 
it  may  be  my  painful  dutv  to  explain  that  they  could  ao/, 
simply  because  they  would  not, 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CiARE  Sbwbll  Bead. 
Iloningham,  Dec,  15M. 

[We  have  referred  this  letter  to  the  gentleman  vho 
favoured  us  with  %n  account  of  the  proceedings.  He 
says :  "  Writing  from  memory  only,  I  may  have  tttri- 
buted  to  the  chairman  that  which  was  suggested  by  some 
other  person.  As  he  now  says  the  Committee  '  admitted 
that  it  was  fiiir  that  the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce  should  be  taken  directlr 
after  harvest,'  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only  msterial 
question  remaining  is,  whether,  when  a  loss  occurs,  the 
valuation  should  be  made  on  the  worth  of  the  propertf 
at  that  time,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  other  pro- 
perty, or  on  some  other  basis."  Of  course  the  Mr. 
Charles  for  Mr.  CUre  Read,  not  Reed,  was  a  printer's 
error.] 


THE  NORFOLK  CHAMBER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Chamber  held  at  Nomcb, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  in  the  cliair^ 

The  Secritart  read  the  reoort  of  the  Council.  Daring 
the  past  year  the  Norfolk  Chamoer  had  discussed  tiie  foUoving 
subjects :  The  Best  Mode  of  Providing  for  the  Fotore  Mud- 
tenance  of  Turnpike-roads  and  Highways,  The  lV«eiit 
Mode  of  Collecting  Agricultural  SUtistic%  The  Best  Mode 
of  Providing  for  the  Extension  and  Maintenance  ol  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Industrial  Classes,  The  Malt-tax,  The  Tax 
on  Farm-horses,  Xjocai  Taxation,  The  Tax  on  Ouiu,  The 
Game-laws  and  Previous  LegisUtion  thereon,  asd  The 
New  Regulations  made  by  Fire  Insurance  Offices  for  the  In- 
surance of  Farm  Stock.  The  Council  reported  that  a  peco- 
niarv  loss  had  resulted  to  the  Chamber  through  the  faiinre  of 
the  late  treasurer.  Sir  R.  J.  H.  Harveyi  who  had  at  the  time 
of  his  death  £108  of  the  moneys  of  the  Chamber  in  hiihaodi. 
The  Chamber,  however,  possessed  a  sum  of  £250  in  CooioU. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted. 

The  CiuiRMAN  reported  the  result  of  a  conferpnce  held  be- 
tween a  oommittee  representing  the  Associated  Chambert  of 
Agricnlture  and  representatives  of  the  chief  fire-iDSonnce 
offices.  The  result  of  the  meeting  had,  he  said,  b?en  substan- 
tially made  known  through  the  Mark  Lane  Bxprm.  The 
Committee  wished  to  put  the  case  as  fairly  as  they  could  to 
the  offices,  and  they  stated  that  three-fonrths  of  the  agricvltu- 
ral  produce  on  a  farm  ought  to  be  ensured,  but  they  vishtd 
that  average  prices  and  average  crops  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis  so  that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  afresh  Talaatioo 
every  year.  To  this  the  associated  offices  replied,  that  th«y 
could  not  by  any  possibility  consent.  The  Chambers  of  A?n- 
culture  also  desired  that  there  should  be  no  quesUon  a^  to 
amount  when  a  fire  took  place,  but  Uiat  a  full  investigation 
should  be  made  at  the  time  an  insurance  was  elTGcted.  An< 
other  point  put  before  the  fire-insurance  offices  was,  that 
there  should  be  difierent  rates  for  different  riaks,  and  that  it 
was  not  fair  that  Norfolk  farmers,  who  stacked  their  com  m  j 
their  fields  should  be  charged  at  the  same  rates  as  some  lib* 
colnshire  farmer  who  stacked  his  com  all  in  the  homestead. 
The  Committee  were,  however,  t«ld  by  the  fire-insuraace  j 
offices,  that  the  same  rates  would  apply  to  all. 

Cant.  BiOKOLD,  on  the  part  of  the  Norwich  Union  011ire»  , 
said  there  was  a  distinction  made  bv  that  office  ia  cases  vhere  | 
stacks  were  set  all  together,  and  where  they  were  put  in  dif*  | 
ferent  fields. 

The  Chairman  said  two  or  three  fire  insurance  oifiees, 
which  were  not  combined  tariff  offices,  would  not  insist  opon 
the  average  danse. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Chamber  wonld  haveaclaiai 
against  the  private  estate  of  the  late  Sir  B.  Hancy  for  tbi 
£100  in  hit  hands  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  bnt  it  would  hav9 
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BO  dum  igainsi  the  partnersMp  estnts  of  the  Norwich  Crown 
BuL  It  wu  ifflpoMible  to  state  what  the  dividend  on  Sir  R. 
Harrey's  ettate  woold  be. 

The  Chairman  was  elflcted  P^ident  of  the  Chamber  for  the 
ensaiog  year.  Deleffatea  to  the  Central  Chamber  for  1871 
wen  appointed  ai  idUows;  The  Hon.  J.  Walpole,  M.P., 
North  Norfolk ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.,  South  Norfolk ;  Mr. 
T.  BrovD,  Wert  Norfolk. 

On  the  nution  of  Mr.  H.  S.  QBivioiB,  a  memorial  was 


adopted  to  the  Norfolk  Qaarter'Seasions,  aoUciting  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  present  mode  of  assessment,  and  suggesting  that 
the  GoTemment  ought  to  oontribute  more  largely  to  the  rates 
levied  under  the  autnority  of  the  Quarter-sessions. 

After  some  conversation  in  reference  to  a  proposal  about  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Norfolk  Quarter-sessions  for  a  grant  of 
£105  to  Lieut.-Col.  Black,  Chief  Constable  of  Norfolk,  for  his 
services  in  carrying  out  the  Conts^ious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  the  Chamber  Mjoumed, 


THE  MOVEMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FRENCH  FARMERS. 


"He  Agricoltonl  Union  of  Rhenish  Prnasia  is  aaso- 
citted  with  us  as  hononury,  the  Royal  Agricnltnral 
Society  of  England  has  admitted  many  of  our  members, 
lad  tlie  Minister  of  Agricnltnre  of  Austria  has  become 
onreoHeague.  I  ahoold  nerer  finish  my  address  if  I  were 
to  eaimerate  all  the  legions,  home  and  foreign,  who, 
vlule  preserving  their  own  banners,  yet  enter  upon  and 
nite  with  ns  in  this  peacefnl  cmsade."  It  waa  thns  that 
X.  Brooyn  de  Lhnya  spoke  hopefoUy  and  cheerfnUy  in 
onljtheSpringof  last  year  in  his  office  as  President  of 
ik  oew  Society  of  Agricnltnrists  of  France.  And  there 
«u  emy  reason  to  warrant  the  tone  here  adopted.  A 
scries  of  very  sncoessfol  provincial  congresses  had  been 
iungorated;  while  at  the  great  meeting  at  Nanc^  "the 
proximity  of  Germany  inspired  the  thonght  of  inviting 
th«  sgticoltnral  associations  across  the  Rhine  to  take  part ; 
u  the  appeal  was  responded  to  by  the  presence  of  intelli- 
gent tiimers  from  Prossia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wnrtembnrg, 
fiadea,  and  Saxony."  Immediately  following  upon  this 
tiie  report  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricnltnral 
Society  of  England  referred  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Conadl  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Agricnltenrs  de  France,  to 
take  psrt  ia  an  international  agricnltnral  congress,  to  bo 
Wd  in  Paris,  in  1871.  In  onr  paper,  again,  of  last  week, 
a  correspondence  was  piiblished,  wherein  M.  Dronyn  de 
Uwys  occupies  a  prominent  position,  still,  by  his  signa- 
ture, ss  President  of  the  Society  of  Agricnltnrists  of 
Fnnce.  The  President,  alas  I  of  a  Society,  which  at  this 
moment  baa  little  more  standing  than  an  empty  name ; 
for  that  peacefnl  cmsade  of  which  its  General  spoke  so 
eorontagingly  but  a  few  months  since  has  given  way  in 
the  (ace  of  a  more  terrible  campaign.  The  Prussian 
fcrmen  no  longer  croes  the  frontier  to  discnss  with 
their  neighbours  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  or 
the  uses  of  salt.  Those  pleasant  congresses  are 
ilready  forsotten  in  the  stirring  history  of  half-a-year*s 
w,  and  (he  French  farmer  and  the  patient  cottier  see 
the  art  which  they  were  cherishing  so  fondly  thmst  mdely 
>*uie,  abandoned  and  despised. 

And  once  more  do  Dronyn  de  Lhuys  and  the  agricul- 
toriits  of  France  turn  towards  England — not  to  invite  her 
t«  join  with  them  in  the  bloody  crnsade  in  which  they  are 
BOW  engaged,  not  to  suggest  any  friendly  encounter  in  the 
^y  of  breeding  stock  or  employing  machinery,  no  longer 
tt  rivals  but  the  rather  as  suppliants.  "The  scourge 
which  desolates  onr  fields  not  only  exhausts  onr  actual  re- 
»OTtes,  but  also  threatens  to  destroy  the  means  of  future 
pfwlooe/*  And  upon  this  hint  the  English  farmer  has 
*^,  or,  the  more  to  his  honour,  has  anticipated  the  ap- 
P«*l.  The  movement  to  which  we  referred  hut  week  for 
supplying  the  small  occupiers  in  France  with  seed 
J»Uy  originated  here,  for  as  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhnys  writes  it, 

Mr.  James  Howard  conceived  the  generous  idea  of 
«ding  the  French  cnltivaton  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
*■'•"  -^d  on  Monday  we  saw  this  idea  promptly 
■«w  on ;  if  anything,  indeed,  perhaps  somewhat  too 
promptly.  The  meeting  waa  called  lo  closely  on  the  heel 
of  th«  SmiAfield  Show  weel(  that  it  ww  not  reawnablo 


to  expect  to  see  many  agriculturists  again  in  town. 
Moreover,  the  notice  was  of  the  shortest,  many  only  re- 
ceiving a  summons  on  one  day  inviting  their  attendance 
on  the  next,  while  there  waa  of  course  no  opportunity  of 
making  any  more  general  announcement  through  the 
agricultural  journals.  We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to 
attach  any  great  weight  or  significance  to  the  com- 
parative scantiness  of  the  company  assembled  in  the 
long  room  at  the  Salisbury.  There  was  amply 
sufficient  demonstration  to  show  that,  in  common 
parlance,  the  thing  would  take.  In  fact,  looking  either 
to  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  or  to 
those  who  spoke  to  the  resolutions,  there  was  strong 
evidence  as  to  how  thoroughly  the  several  connecting 
links  of  English  agriculture  were  represented.  We  quite 
concur  with  the  remark  of  the  chairman.  Lord  Vernon, 
as  to  the  bad  policy  of  attempting,  to  identify  the  move- 
ment with  any  particular  public  body,  nevertheless  it  was 
easy  enough  to  check  off  all  the  leading  agricultural 
institutions,  while  other  great  influences  like  the  imple- 
ment makers,  the  seed  merchants,  and  the  corn  dealers, 
it  was  also  evident  wonld  be  brought  into  service. 

Of  the  farmers  themselves  we  have  no  fear  whatever. 
If  the  machinery  employed  be  effective  without  being 
troublesome,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  almost 
any  amount  of  seed  som  in  reason  may  be  obt-ained. 
Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  for  every  man  who  holds 
anything  like  a  position  as  a  public  man  in  agriculture 
to  bestir  himself  over  this  business.  The  resolutions  of  the 
meeting  ask  as  much,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  re- 
quires as  much.  But  we  had  almost  said  that  any  suck 
movement  amongst  farmers  should  be  limited  to  sub- 
scriptions **iu  kind."  Indeed,  after  the  two  or  three 
bad  years  so  lately  experienced,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask 
for  more.  Men  like  Mr.  Robert  Leeds  at  the  meeting 
may  find  it  a  saving  of  time  to  write  down  their  names 
for  five  guineas  there  and  then,  but  there  are  others  in  a 
smaller  way  who  would  readily  find  a  few  bnshels  of  corn 
though  they  could  not  so  easily  spare  the  money.  An 
agricultural  contemporary  has  discovered  this  very  re- 
cently, the  attempt  to  put  about  the  usual  subscription 
list  having  resulted  in  a  most  unmistakeable  failure, 
although,  as  we  must  repeat,  wc  are  very  sanguine  ns  to 
any  application  for  corn  being  cheerfully  responded  to.^ 

Manifestly  "  the  means"  for  collection  and  distribution 
must  be  looked  for  elsewhere — amongst,  as  we  may  dis- 
tinguish them,  the  monied  classes.  Lord  Vernon  heads 
the  list  with  a  subscription  of  £50,  and  the  landlords  of 
England  will  follow  his  example;  Mr.  James  Howard 
gives  £50,  and  the  implement  makera  will  follow  his 
example ;  Sutton  and  Sons  give  £100,  and  the  seedsmen 
will  follow  their  example  ;  Mr.  Albright  gives  £100,  and 
the  corn-merchants  will  follow  his  example.  And  so  on, 
as  there  is  by  the  early  list  jnst  published  scarcely  a 
collateral  interest  but  which  has  already  made  some 
sign.  And  we  should  be  almost  joilous  enough 
to  lee  the  proposal  begin  and  end  here.  There 
wai  Bomo  appearance  at  th^  meeting  of  the  movement 
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extending  1o  a  general  one,  bat  tKis  was  never  intended, 
nor  is  it  desirable.  There  are  many  other  channels 
through  which  the  public  can  tender  aid  to  the  suflferers 
from  the  war;  but  this  is  eminently  a  class  manifestation, 
coming  from  a  class  for  a  class.  The  English  farmers  are 
anxious  to  assist  the  French  farmers  at  a  time  of  great 


need,  and  it  may  be  well  to  wait  and  see  what  they  vill 
or  what  they  can  do.  In  fact,  the  agriculturists  of  thii 
country  arc  put,  as  it  were,  to  the  test  of  what  their  stin- 
pathy  is  worth,  and  they  must  not  disappoint  the  promise 
whien  has  been  made  in  their  name.  It  is  brosebed  to 
them  as  a  very  dnty  of  this  Christmas  time. 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


In  northern  latitudes,  which  comprehend  the  full  half  of 
the  British  isles,  this  month  is  the  stormiest  period  of  the 
year ;  snows  lie  deep,  and  frosts  are  severe  with  a  long 
continuance.     This  weather  reduces  farm  labour   alto- 
gether to  the  carrying  of  articles  and  materials  that  are 
wanted  for  in-door  use  and  in  preparations  fur  future  pur- 
poses, as  of  stones  to  drains  and   roads,  of   fuel  to   the 
households  on  the  farm,  and  of  all  kinds  of  manures.     In 
the  end  of  the  month  begin  to  carry  the  contents  or  the 
cattle-yards,  to  be  placed  in  heaps  in  the  fields  intended  to 
be  planted  with  early  green  crops,  as  potatoes,  beet,  and 
Swedish  turnips.    Lay  the  heap  in  a  lane  or  in  a  con- 
venient place  of  the  field,  near  the  gateway,  on  dry  and 
level  ground ;   slope  the  heaps  at  both  ends,  see  that  the 
loaded  carts  can  pass  npon  and  over  it,  and   spread  the 
strawy  and  moist  fscces  evenly  over  the  space,  oblong  in 
shape  and  about  six  feet  in  height,  the  edges  and    ends 
neatly  dress,  and,  when  finished,  with  earth  placed  over 
the  sides  to  prevent  them  drying  and  blowing  about.    The 
heap    may    be  raised  at  two  or  three  times,  and  the 
treading  by  the  carts  is  intended  to  prevent  the  present 
fermentation  of  the  materials,  which  is  promoted  by  turn- 
ing over  the  heap  by  hand-forks  very  carefully  ten  to  four- 
teen days  before  being  used  on  the  land  in  May.    The 
fermentation  being  at  that  time  in  full  operation,    will 
convey  a  ready  and  powerful  support  to  the  germination 
of  seeds.     Another  method  raises  the  heap  without  tread- 
ing or  pressure  beyond  one  person  to  spread  the  materials, 
on  banks  of  fonr  or  five  feet  in  width,  extending  the  width 
of  a  heap,  that  is,  nearly  square.    The  loaded    carts  are 
run  back  to  this  bank,  on  to  which  the  materials  are 
dragged,  and  spread  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  extent,  and 
raised  to  about  six  feet  in  height,  and    the  sides    and 
edges  neatly  dressed.    This  mode  ]$roduces  an  immediate 
fermentation,  which  proceeds  so  long  as  caloric  is  evolved 
by  the  contents  of  the  mixed  articles,  and  has  ceased  by 
the  time    of   the    dung    being  used  on  the  land.     In 
forming  the  heaps,  attention  is  paid  to  the  mixing  of  the 
dry  and  moist  straw  and  fecces,  to  produce  an  equality  of 
manure,  and  that  the  whole  heap  of  materials   be  in  a 
proper  condition  of  moist  putrescence    from    the  yards, 
affording  the  necessary  convenience  to  procure  the  equally 
moistened  and  mixed  state    of  combination.     Opinions 
differ  in  respect  of  the  two  modes  of  preparation — of  an 
active  fermentation  when  the  seeds  are  sown,  or  of  a  black 
putrid  mass  of  dang,  from  which  all  activity  has    dis- 
appeared.   The  first  may  be  the  quickest,  and  both  may 
be  equally  durable,  and  may  be  soon  superseded  by   the 
moreible  railway  carrying  to  the  field  at  the   time  of  use 
the  fresh  dung  from  the  yards,  that  has   been  carefully 
mixed  and  moistened,  of  Hcces  and  straws,  cut  into   short 
lengths  for  litter  by  the    steam    thrashing    machiuery. 
This  application  will  very  justly    banish    all  heaping  of 
dung  and  the  already  exploded   doctrine  of  fermentation, 
but  it  must  worm  its  way,  as  a  corkscrew,  through    a 
concreted  mass  of  conceit  and  prejudice  ere    it  reach  an 
expanse  of  bottom    on  which  to  show    a    convincing 
superiority. 

Sell  and  deliver  all  grains   to  the    merchant ;    keep 
short  accounts  with  the  granary  and  the  cart  ledger. 


During  the  fresh  and  open  weather  of  the  month, 
general  in  the  southern  latitudes,  sow  wheat  on  m 
fallows  deferred  for  any  reason  from  the  autumn  season; 
and  also  on  strong  turnip  loams,  cleared  by  the  rooti 
being  removed  and  palled  away,  only  being  consamed 
on  the  ground  by  sheep.  This  season  of  sowing  what, 
and  even  a  month  later,  succeeds  well  in  the  sonth  of 
Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  fails  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  even  in  mid  Britain,  being  later 
in  ripening  and  of  an  inferior  quality  from  an  nuknowo 
cause. 

Plough  the  lighter  turnip  soils  for  fallow  crops,  ss  the 
loose  texture  does  not  require  so  long  an  exposnre  for 
pulverization.  Plough  grass  hinds  and  stubbles  for  U»t 
crops,  very  favourable  during  this  month,  as  it  affords 
a  time  for  pulverization  before  sowing  ;  and  it  do€s  not, 
by  a  lengthened  exposure  of  the  land  in  a  ploughed  stati\ 
reduce  it  into  a  hard  battered  condition.  The  ploughins 
of  lands  for  crops  and  for  root  fallows  must  be  vigoroudj 
pursued  and  ended  with  this  month.  Plough  all  l&ndi 
deeply  rather  than  shallow,  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
furrow  being  nearly  equal.  The  slice  cot  by  the 
share  and  coulter  below  ground  must  be  thinly  fonned 
and  raised,  and  placed  by  the  plough  in  a  striclir 
vertical  position,  and  pressed  into  it  by  the 
shouldered  width  of  the  mould-board.  In  this  [mim 
the  narrow  upright  comb  affords  a  fresh  alluvium  to  covir 
the  seed  in  the  seams,  and  enables  the  harrow  to  vor^ 
its  purpose  of  a  dead  level  surface  of  fine  eartb,  deep  and 
loosely  produced.  This  object  being  gained,  it  mat  ten 
not  what  initial  letters  mark  the  plough,  or  if  any  prin 
has  been  gained  by  an  II.  or  an  K. 

Continue  the  cutting  of  copses  and  underwoods,  the 
cutting  and  splashing  of  hedges,  the  scouring  of  ditches 
and  roadsides,  and  clear  watercourses ;  cut  drains  to  half 
the  depth,  to  be  finished  in  summer.  Float  water 
meadows,  and  lay  dry  occasionally. 

Plant  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  on  farm  grounds,  as  ia 
comers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  in  clumps  od 
knolls,  and  in  single  standards  for  scenery,  and  for  nibbiog 
posts  in  permanent  pastures.  In  all  esses  erect  a 
sufiicient  protection  in  a  fence,  or  post-and-rail.  VM 
young  hedges  of  thorns,  choosing  the  strongest  sets  of  the 
nursery,  to  be  cut  into  lengths  of  a  bud  at  each  end,  atu 
placed  on  a  sloped  tnrf  of  earth  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  in  about  fonr  inches  apart,  covered  with  the  best 
soil  with  a  heap  of  loose  earth  placed  loosely  on  top,  to 
hold  moisture  and  to  defend  from  drought.  A  rail 
fence  must  protect  the  plantation  on  both  sides. 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  of  aU  kinds  wUl  demand 
the  breeder's  constant  attention,  in  order  to  roar  animals 
into  profit  and  to  derive  advantage  from  his  labours,  never 
forgetting  the  great  effects  of  minute  care  in  increasing 
the  produce  of  a  farm.  Supply  thd  cattle  in  the  booses 
and  yards  with  fresh  straw  daily,  and  give  turnips  or 
other  roots  early  in  the  morning,  to  be  consumed 
during  daylight,  to  prevent  accidents  being  unseen. 
Turnips  are  drawn  from  the  field  as  wanted,  but  the 
danger  of  heavy  snows  covering  than,  or  rains  P'^^'J'^JJJ 
access  to  the  ground,  renders  necessary  a   heap  of  tbc 
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haaUni  tot  a  few  weeks'  tapplj.  The  yards  miut  be 
littoed  Terr  fireqnentlT,  tbinly  and  evenly. 

Tbemildieowt  will  now  begin  to  drop  calves:  feed 
witk  tocenlent  food,  with  roots  and  chaffii  steamed. 
SoeUe  veal  calves,  and  for  weaning  also,  as  it  ever  produces 
themott  healthy  and  thriving  animals,  firom  the  milk 
pi»iDginto  the  stomach  of  the  animal  without  exposure, 
which  eraporates  the  best  parts  of  the  floid  in  a  gaseons 
form,  and  hence  the  superiority  at  suckling  over  hand 
feeding.  If  any  dairy  produce  be  wanted,  use  a  part 
oftheeowifor  that  purpose,  and  the  other  for  rearing 
olrn.  Allow  ample  food  in  every  case.  Have  the  calf- 
pens  divided  into  smgle  apartments,  of  about  eight  feet  by 
four  fint ;  the  floors  piereed  with  auger  holes  to  allow 
tbe  Doiitore  to  escape,  with  a  door  opening  into  the 
eovihed  from  the  end  or  from  behind,  as  the  width  of 
tlie  shed  may  admit.  Suckle  the  calves  thrice  a  day, 
nd  keep  the  pens  dry,  warm,  and  very  clean. 

The  sheep  flodcs  must  have  fresh  food  daily  in  turnips 
n«H  hat  not  topped,  consumed  on  grassy  or  stubble 
grounds^  for  the  different  flocks  of  ewes,  keeping  flock,  and 
the&ttoing  division,  as  arranged  after  autumn,  each 
pvpw  requiring  a  greater  or  less  allowance  of  food.  The 
hfflhs  of  hit  year  on  the  best  allowances  and  the  fattening 
iioeb  conioming  the  green  food  on  the  ground,  will 
nqoiret  change  every  two  or  three  days  of  food  and 

Mwork-hoTses  with  cut  chaffs  of  hay,  clover,  and 
stem;  with  oats  and  beans  in  a  measured  quantity. 
Aoj  warm  meal  is  not  recommended  for  horses,  as  the 
oposorei  to  so  many  weathers  in  the  course  of  work 
readers  the  animal  very  susceptible  of  change.  The  horse 
is  a  d7  feeder,  and  chooses  tne  dry  produce  of  phints. 

In  the  piggery  feed  largely  and  litter  amply.  Rear 
the  store  pigs  iu  a  roomy  yard,  with  shelter  sheds,  on 
^  V  potatoes  and  beet;   the  fottening  hogi  that 


live  in  sties,  with  two  animals  in  each,  feed  with  steamed 
potatoes  mashed  and  mixed  with  meals,  given  in  warm 
portions  thrice  daily.  The  pig  is  the  only  animal  that  is 
benefited  by  cooked  food,  and  no  beast  produces  the 
same  quantity  of  flesh  on  an  equal  quantity  of  bones,  or 
from  the  same  quanity  and  quality  of  food. 

Feed  poultry  with  light  grains  and  with  mixed  meals, 
or  steamed  potatoes,  placed  in  troughs  under  the  shed 
of  the  yard,  to  suit  the  shovel  biUs  of  ducks  and  geese. 
The  separate  apartments  for  each  kind  of  animals  must  be 
kept  clean,  and  the  boarded  floors  being  warmed 
underneath  by  hot  water  pipes  from  the  cooking-house, 
will  very  much  &vour  the  laying  of  eggs  and  the  hatching 
of  chickens  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year. 

The  thrashing  of  grains  must  be  r^ularlv  done  to 
supply  straws  fbr  chaffi  and  litter,  with  the  grains  for  the 
special  purposes.  The  flail  supplies  these  articles  during 
all  seasons  of  weather ;  by  machinery,  the  thraahing  will  be 
done  at  fixed  intervals,  and  hursely  during  hard  weather. 
The  straw  bam  will  hold  much  of  the  scutched  culms, 
which  may  also  be  cut  into  short  lengths  by  the  knives 
of  the  machinery,  and  used  for  chaffs  and  litter  from  the 
places  of  deposit.  The  thatched  ^rick  of  grain  in  the 
morning  converted  at  the  close  of  day  into  grains  dressed 
for  market,  and  into  chaffs  and  litters,  the  ktter  carried 
and  scattered  over  the  cattleyards  by  the  same  power  that 
conveys  the  materials  to  the  machinery,  is  a  performance 
that  well  agrees  with  the  steam  and  rapidity  that  now 
propels  the  force  of  human  thoughts  and  actions,  leaving 
the  flail  and  its  employers  to  be  standing  marks  of  the 
force  of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  community 
are  borne  along.  Immoveably  moored  in  one  position  by 
the  weight  of  anchor  and  the  strength  of  cable,  the 
monuments  are  alike  impregnable  to  reason  and  argument, 
though  resting  on  the  very  powerful  supports  of  the  use- 
less expenditure  of  time  and  money. 


CALENDAE    OF    6AEDENING. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

So  uncertain  ia  the  weather  at  this  season,  that  it  is 
impoisible  to  do  more  than  suggest.  At  all  eventa,  they 
«ho  desire  to  have  lettuces,  radishes,  and  salads  early, 
iBBst  he  possessed  of  framea  and  lights.  We  do  not 
aflode  to  forcing,  bnt  simply  to  protection — ^yet  this  will 
imply  some  kind  of  linings,  either  of  dung,  fern,  or 
>tew,  kid  so  thick  around  the  box  and  lights,  or  brick 
pit>,  is  to  exclude  the  frost  of  20  degrees,  which  often 
comes  and  lasts  many  days.  Every  vegetable  grown  in 
fames  should  have  air  in  fine  intervau  by  diay;  bnt 
luhct  should  be  eloaed  every  night,  and  covered,  whenever 
it  freezes,  with  straw  mats,  the  most  effectual  means  of 
defence  that  can  be  constructed. 

If  the  weather  and  ground  be  open,  the  g^een  and 
white  eos  lettuce,  and  the  brown  Dutch,  and  also  a  sprink- 
uag  of  short-topped  radish,  can  be  sown  on  a  warm 
^'^''^er— the  earth  should  be  free,  open,  and  rich,  to  pro- 
■o^>e  quick  growth,  and  straw  or  fern  should  be  at  hand 
^  be  thrown  over  the  ground  during  hard  nights.  Sow 
^^dishes  twice. 

A  little  horn  earrot  seed,  a  drill  of  round  spinach, 
some  mnstard  and  cress,  may  be  sown ;  but  little  good 
viU  result  iu  general. 

.  P^  and  broad  beans  should  be  sown  at  least  2i  or  8 
^^  ^'  ™  ^^  enriched  in  the  autumn. 

naith  up  peaa  and  beans,  if  any  be  ready,  observing 
w^idset  the  dryest  weather.  Transplant  cabbage  from 
*^*8e4beds. 


If  frosty,  protect  the  firames  and  cauliflowers  nnder 
gUisses ;  celery  by  a  couple  of  boards  laid  ridgwise,  only 
straw  on  each  side  of  the  ridges.  Wheel  out  manure  to 
be  ready  for  plants,  asparagus  beds,  &c.,  &c. 

FnUIT      DBPAllTMKlfT. 

Prune  very  little,  unless  the  buds  swell  materially : 
lay  manure  around  the  roots  of  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  raspberries:  it  very  much  improves  the  spring 
growth.    Do  the  same  also  to  fruit  trees  and  espaliers. 

If  snow  abounds  it  must  be  shaken  clean  from  all 
evergreens  before  the  sun  shines  out,  nothing  tends  so 
effectually  to  prevent  scalding  and  other  accidents  of  the 
foliage.  Do  nothing  in  the  way  of  planting  flowers,  but 
sow  seeds  in  pans,  mark  each,  and  place  them  in  a  fhime. 
Much  time  and  labour  are  economised,  and  flowers  better 
secured  by  this  method  of  proceeding. 

The  digging  and  trenching  of  waste  grounds  is  well 
done  during  this  month,  aud  placed  iu  a  rough  surface  to 
imbibe  the  benefits  of  exposure,  and  the  alternations  of 
rains  and  snows,  frosts  and  thaws.  Moderate  frosta  will 
permit  this  digging,  while  the  severest  hardenings  of  the 
ground  will  reduce  the  operations  to  the  preparation  of 
manure,  and  the  wheeling  of  articles  for  that  purpose. 
The  compost  heaps  may  be  well  turned  over,  and  the 
mixtures  of  dry  and  wet  materials  very  carefully  at- 
tended. A  uniformity  of  quality  is  much  to  be  attained. 
Carry  small  earthy  bodies  to  the  dry  compost  heap,  and 
the  more  bulky  materials  to  the  liquid  pit,  to  be  saturated 
with  urinary  and  soapy  liquids^  which  are  imbibed  bv 
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earthy  bodies,  to  be  conveyed  to  tbe  soil  as  an  active 
manure  in  the  best  acknowledged  form. 

The  open  weather  of  the  month  affords  very  fkvonrable 
opportnnitiea  of  pknting  trees  of  all  kinds  in  the  orchard, 
in  clumps  or  single  standards,  shrubs,  and  firnit-bearing 
bushes,  and  all  phnts  that  are  ligneous  and  arborescent, 
and  which  are  propagated  by  young  sets  and  slips.  The 
choice  must  be  made  of  healthy  plants  of  medium  height 
and  strength ;  the  fibres  of  the  roots  must  be  pruned  and 
cut  to  a  moderate  distance  firom  the  stem,  called  root- 
pruning,  which  is  successfully  done  with  grown  trees,  and 
the  excavations  filled  with  guano-earth.  Hie  incisions  of 
the  fibres  cause  fresh  shootings,  which  are  more  vigorous 
than  the  old  threads  of  the  roote.  Trees  do  not  require 
trenching  of  the  ground  or  the  digging  of  pits ;  the  surface 
of  the  ground  should  be  raised  hj  the  spade  in  a  depth  of 
six  inches  in  a  bed  shaped  to  receive  the  tree  in  a  bulk,  a 
sprinkling  of  guano-earth  strewed  beneath  the  set,  and 
the  earth  trod  firmly  around  the  stem  to  hold  its  position. 
The  snrfaoe  in  a  jrard  aromid  the  »tem  to  be  covered  with 


a  thick  mulch  of  very  moist  strawy  fiurm-ysrd  dang,  vith 
frequent  applications  of  ¥rater,  in  order  to  convey  down- 
wards the  Uquid  oozings  to  the  roots  of  the  tree.  That 
applications  relate  wholly  to  fruit  trees  and  ornamental 
smgle  standards,  that  are  veiy  much  wanted  to  adorn 
anylandseape,  and  to  form  a  scenery. 

The  fruit -bearing  shrubs  of  the  garden  are  planted  in 
manured  grounds,  and  do  not  need  anv  better  conditioni ; 
but  mulch  may,  neverthdeas,  be  uaeral  to  all  firnita,  u  ii 
shown  in  the  ease  of  raspberries.  The  covering  exelndes 
drought,  retains  moisture,  and  sinks  a  eooling  benefit  to 
the  roots.  AH  plants  show  a  strong  generic  affeetion, 
and  thrive  best  in  congr^tions  of  the  same  kind. 

Boxwood  in  borders  and  thomt  for  fences  an  well 
planted  during  this  month. 

The  notices  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  early  vegetaUet  em 
apply  only  to  the  most  favoured  situations  of  nil  isd 
climate,  but  in  all  moderate  cases  the  expense  ii  null 
and  the  trouble  not  great,  while  the  poesenioa  of 
vegetables  Is  both  a  variety  and  a  Inxniy, 
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GENERAL    AQEICULTUEAL     REPORT 
FOR    DECEMBER. 

The  past  month  has,  on  the  whole,  been  seasonable, 
especially  towards  its  dose.  Early  in  the  month  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  out-door  farm  labours  were  rapidly  proceeded 
with,  and  agricultural  affairs  were  more  forward  than  usual. 
Ploughing  and  sowing  were  interrupted  at  one  period  by  the 
hea^y  fidl  of  rain,  but  as  a  rule  these  operationa  had  been 
completed  by  the  close  of  last  month,  and  it  was  thersfore 
only  in  a  few  late  diatricts  that  the  deUy  was  experienced. 
The  wheat  plant  in  the  early  soothem  counties  is  now  fairly 
above  ^ound,  and,  so  &r  as  can  be  jadged  at  this  early 
period,  18  promising  in  appearance,  the  plants  looking  strong 
and  hedthy.  Root  pulling  has  now  been  generally  completed, 
and  the  results  have  proved  to  be  more  satisfactoxy  turn  was 
antidpated.  This  is  espedally  the  case  with  mancolds, 
swedes,  and  the  heavier  roots,  the  yield  of  which  is  but  little, 
if  at  aU,  bdow  the  average.  The  neatest  falling  off  is  in  the 
turnips,  whieh  suffered  too  heavilv  ay  the  drought  to  recover 
when  the  nun  at  length  fdl.  The  prospects  of  feed  for  the 
cattle  are,  therefore^  more  enoouragmg  than  codd  have  been 
looked  for,  oonsidenng  the  dry  character  of  the  past  season. 

At  Mark-lane  prices  have  been  mdnly  guided  by  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  the  market  has  presented  dtematdy  con- 
siderable animation  or  depresdon.  The  quotations  show  but 
little  change  on  the  month,  though  many  fluctuations  have 
taken  place,  and  as  we  write  the  tmdency  of  the  quotations  is 
in  an  upward  direction.  Stocks  decreased  conuderably  dnrine 
November,  but  the  arrivals  this  month  have  been  larae,  and 
the  granaries  are  agdn  well  stocked  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  cold  weather  has  had  the  usnd  effect  of  stimulating  the 
demand  for  wheat,  while  the  heavy  export  inquiry,  whion  has 
continued  for  some  weeks  past,  has  induced  holders  to  be  very 
reticent  in  parting  with  the  produce  in  their  possesdon.  A 
large  demand  on  French  account  appears  inevitable  as  soon  as 
communication  with  the  French  ports  is  practicable,  and 
esnecialljr  on  the  fdl  of  Paris.  How  long  the  latter  may  be 
delayed  is  involved  in  great  doubt,  but  a  large  quantity  of 
cereal  produce  must  be  immediately  available  to  supply  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  fiuaished  inhabitants.  Obriously  JBog- 
land  is  now  the  most  convenient  entrepdt  for  grdn,  owing  to 
the  ^liticd  situation  on  the  Continent  and  to  Uie  diffiodty  of 
obtaining  remittances  from  other  quarters  at  the  present 
moment.  Accordingly,  a  krge  quantity  of  the  cereal  produce 
now  on  the  way  and  nominally  intended  for  the  English 
market,  is  really  destined  for  French  and  other  ports.  During 
the  month  a  large  number  of  vessels  have  been  diverted  to  the 
French  coast,  while  heavy  shipments  have  been  made  to 
Bdginm  and  Hdland.  This  hitter  movement  is  the  naturd 
result  of  the  war,  and  is  to  be  attributed  tu  the  waste  and 
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month  opened  with  an  average  price  for  wheat  of  68s.  Sd.  per 
or.,  and  closed  with  an  average  of  52s.  7d.  per  qr.  fviaen 
deliveries  of  wheat  have  been  fiurly  eztensive,  but  the  qoaht^ 
and  condition  of  the  samples  have  varied  with  tiie  veauer. 
Most  of  the  narcds  exhibited  at  Mark-lane  towards  the  d«a 
of  the  month  were  in  very  indifferent  conditioD,  bat  m- 
aequently  some  improvement  was  apparent.  The  alight  deciiw 
which  has  taken  place  is  attributable  to  this  falUng-off  u 
quality. 

Plentiful  auppliea  of  spring  com  have  come  to  hand,  fonnm 
having  thrashed  out  barley  freely.  As  a  rule  the  qnalitj  of 
the  barley  has  been  inferior,  and  there  has  been  aomedifficaltr 
in  disposing  of  seeondary  sorts  at  the  rates  quoted,  tbe  soppif 
bdng  heavy.  Fine  mdting  descriptions,  however,  oeii^ 
scarce  have  commanded  full  rates,  though  the  trade  has  nuea 
quiet  in  qrmpathy  witii  the  inactivity  prevdent  in  tbe  sun 
trade.  There  ia  very  little  German  barley  in  the  market  m 
no  French. 

Oats  sold  freely  at  the  opening  qf  the  month,  andpriceinn 
wdl  supported ;  later  on,  however,  \he  quotations  pre  nj, 
but  the  market  subsequently  became  firm  agdn  on  the  lettiDg 
in  of  cold  weather. 

Mdze  has  been  similariy  influenced,  the  market  donsg 
firmly  with  a  good  consumptive  demand.  The  export  in^wj 
for  both  maise  and  oats  has  been  steady,  and  liberiil  ihipnenti 
are  looked  for  so  soon  as  the  obstades  to  trade  are  remofd. 

Beans  and  peas  have  been  scarce,  and  the  quotations  hare 
diowa  a  constant  tendency  upwards. 

Prices  of  wheat,  both  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  m 
relatively  higher  than  those  current  here,  and  shipments  it 
tlie  present  moment  are,  therefore,  restricted.  The  qoantitj 
of  grdn  on  passage,  however,  is  large  for  the  time  of  yeVi 
and  further  additions  may  be  looked  lor  as  soon  as  the  a^^' 
tion  is  re-opened.  From  the  Bdtic  our  recdpts  hsteMeB 
very  smdl  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  they  are  tikdj  to 
oontinue  so  as,  owing  to  the  draft  of  the  able-bodied  p^u*- 
tion  into  the  army,  there  is  litUe  hope  of  moving  the  pnidi^ 
to  the  ports  of  shipment.  With  n|aid  to  the  American  tnde 
it  is  noticeable  that  a  hunre  proportion  of  the  wheat  sent  tot' 


large  proportu — , 

ward  from  the  Western  States  has  been  detained  on  the  cmH. 
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baring  been  bought  up  by  speedsters  with  the  intenuoao 
influencing  prices  in  the  Eastern  marketo.  This  *^f'"°'*J| 
so  utterly  opposed  to  all  common  sense,  has  been  so  fTeqQes|? 
tried  and  has  so  fifeqnently  failed  that  it  is  a  matter  of  woodtf 
that  it  should  be  practised  in.  In  the  end,  however,  it  ia  wn 
to  defeat  itself,  as  on  previous  dmikr  occasions. 

The  hop  trade  hai  rated  quiet  throughout  the  month.  Ssp' 
plies  have  been  libmal,  the  crap  this  year  having  ptonAoM 
of  the  best  on  record,  both  as  regaros  quantily  and  qsali7« 
Prices  of  fine  new  |&i^li«b  are  without  ^ulterial  change,  b^j 
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jeulkgs  hive  beeD    altogether  Delected.     Bavarian  and 
Amenooa  liops  have  tended  downwans  in  Talne. 

Aa  OMud  at  this  pariod  of  the  Tear  ike  demand  for  artificial 
feeding  stuffs  has  been  heavy,  and  this  has  been  further  stimu- 
lated bj  the  shortness  of  the  haj  crop.  It  must  be  obserred, 
boverer,  that  the  grass  lands  recovered  themselves  to  a  con- 
nderable  extent  towards  the  close  of  last  month,  and  presented 
a  frToorable  appearance  late  into  Deoember.  So  much  so  that 
the  cattle  were  kept  oat  in  the  fields  until  an  unusually  ad- 
nagii  period.  Cakes  have  risen  in  value,  while  prices  of 
htj  aod  dover  have  been  well  supported. 

In  the  wool  trade  oonsideiable  activi^  has  prevailed,  not- 
vithsiandijig  the  absence  of  French  and  German  buyers.  The 
defflsod  has  chiefly  run  on  choice  qualities,  and  fine  Down 
w^  ham  commanded  very  full  prices.  It  is  expected  that 
the  tr^  will  mk  steady,  as  the  manufacturing  trade  is  likely 
to  be  ftToarably  influenced  by  the  war  kter  on. 

"Qm  Detronolitan  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with 
potitoei  which  have  sold  freely  at  fiur  quotations.  The  falling 
OS  IB  the  imports  has  naturally  tended  to  sustain  values. 

mWf  0]?    THE    CATTLE    TRADE   DURING 
THE    PAST   MONTH. 

The  Catore  of  the  month,  so  far  as  the  cattle  trade  has 
mo  eoBoemed,  has  been  the  holding  of  the  Annual  Market 
for  the  ale  of  fat  stock  for  Christmas  consumption. 
maagh  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in- the  quality  of  the 
itock,  the  Show  could  not  be  said  to  equal  previous  years,  it 
vuMvertheleas  a  suoceas,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made 
lor  the  many  drawbacks  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
wnurw  &t  stock  during  the  summer  months.  It  will  be 
KBttMwed  that  the  severe  drought  which  prevailed,  soon  re- 
wed  the  pastans  and  meadow-lands  to  an  arid  condition, 
«d  renlted  in  the  partial  fiulure  of  the  hay-crop.  The  root- 
crops  also  did  not  yield  so  freely  as  was  anticipated ;  conse- 
5««tlj,  the  supply  of  fi>od  was  materially  reduced,  whilst  the 
pee  waa  in  a  corresponding  degree  enhanced.  Tlie  coolness 
Jtiie  westher  has  imparted  a  firm  tone  to  the  trade,  and 
rarnt  Christmas-week  the  best  breeds  realised  as  much  as 
fe     SiL^* '  ^^  **  general  top  figure  has  not  exceeded 

Aj  PBgaris  iheep,  the  supplies  have  been  tolerably  good, 
tt4  the  ^ty  has  been  improved.  Although  not  active,  the 
uue  hai  been  firm,  and  the  best  Downs  and  half-breds  have 
K«  disposed  of  at  6s.  2d.  to  6s.  4d.  per  81bs. 
Calrea,  of  which  a  moderate  supply  has  been  on  sale,  have 
wa  m  fair  request,  at  steady  pnces  ;  but  pigs  have  sold 
^T,  at  about  late  rates. 

"ie  total  unpoits  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
aath  hsTe  been  as  under :  Head. 

RiWHiB      „,  ,,,         ,,,         ,„     10,393 

Sbeep      87,943 

^w     , 1,709 

^ 1,94jS 


1864 
1863 
1863 
1861 
1860 
1859 


••• 


•i( 


... 


.«• 


*•• 


••• 


.*• 


Total 
Same  time  in  1869 
»  1868 
«  1867 
n  1866 
„  1866 
» 

>i 

» 

»  ---        ...        ...        -., — 

.n  *?^  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 
J«u  aafrom  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 
«wpmioiis  years:  Dec,,     Dec,      Dec,    Dec, 

r;    ,  ?:"•  1870.     1869.    1868.   1867. 

^'"{folMhire.LeicestershiTC,  and 

vi^T^P^"*^  8,600    7,620    7,845    9,700 

Norfolk,  Soffolk,   Essex,    and 

Canbndgt»hire 1,620    1.900       650    2,000 

^  parts  of  Bngiand 1,880    2,480    2,830    2,600 

Sr?*  2,054    1,964    2,190    1,710 

"**^ 1,820    2,990    1,292    1,042 


51,888 

44,815 
17,231 
38.886 
34,658 
66,721 
41,712 
34^485 
25,436 
21,904 
20,795 
17,480 


The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 

Metropolitan  Cattie  Market  during  the  month,  have  been  as 
under :                                                          Head. 

Beasts     26,490 

Sheep      93,360 

Calves      1,606 

•*ig8         •••        •••         ...        ...      1,067 

Ck)UFAAI80N  or  SUFFLIIS. 

Dec,               Beasts.             Sheep.          Calves.  Kgs. 

1869    25,689             94,170           1,946  680 

1868    17,770             81,780              936  1,070 

1867    21,910             92,490              943  1,880 

1866    20,760             71,390           1,063  1,950 

1865    31,720           126,170           2,823  2.930 

1864    23,780             78,410           1,441  2.700 

1863    29.302             88.470           1.160  2,680 

1862    25,810             85,621           1,354  3,082 

1861    24,840             84,630              701  2,960 

I860    24,540             82,340           1,577  2,445 

1859    24,484             78,989           1,171  2,187 

1858    20,523             74,275           1,473  2,450 

1857     19,830             67.132           1,209  1,915 

1856    23,995             73,200           1,625  2,880 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  4d.,  sheep  3s.  6d. 

to  6s.  4d.,  calves  8a.  8d.  to  6s.  2d.,  and  pigs  4s.  4d.  to  6s.  4d. 
per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  oSal. 

COMFABISON  07  PBICES. 


Beef  from 
Mutton 
Veal  ... 
Pork ... 


Beef  from 
Mutton 
Veal... 
Pork ... 


*•« 


I*. 


•*• 


Dec,  1869. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
8  4  to  6  10 
8  6  to  6  0 
4  2to6  0 
4    4to6    4 

Dec,  1867. 
s.    d.    s.    d. 
8    4to5    2 

3  4to  5    0 

4  4  to  5    4 
3    2to4    2 


Dec,  1868. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  2to6  8 
3  0  to  5  6 
3  8  to  5  10 
3   6to4    8 

Dec,  1866. 
s.    d.    s.    d. 
3    4to5    6 

3  8  to  6    4 

4  2  tu  5  10 
3    6to4    6 


In  the  dead  meat  markets  the  supplies  have  been  good. 
The  trade  has  been  firmer,  and  prices  nave  been  maintained. 
Beef  sold  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d.,  mutton  3s.  8d.  to  6s.  4d., 
veal  5s.  to  5s.  4d.,  and  pork  3s.  4d.  to  5s.  4d.  per  81b8.  by  the 
carcase. 


THE    METROPOLITAN    GREAT    CHRISTMAS 
CATTLE  MARKET. 

The  season  has  certainly  not  been  favoorable  to  the 
raising  of  stock,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  partial 
fiailnre  of  the  grass  lands  and  the  High  prices  current  for 
artificial  feeding  stuffs,  the  show  of  stock  at  market  this 
morning  was  good,    'the  number  of  Cattle  on  sale  were 
not  large,  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  foreign 
trade,  and  probably  the  actual  weight  of  meat  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  Beasts  exhibited  was  under  the 
average  of  years.    The  Scotch  Beasts,  for  instance,  came 
to  hand  freely,  there  being  about  1,200  animals  from 
North    Britain;    but,   though   they   were    well-shaped 
and  in  excellent  condition,  as  a  rule  they  were  not  of  ex- 
traordinary weight.    The  prices  realized  were  high,  but 
must  be  rc^garded  as  moderate  when  the  expense  attending 
rearing  this  year  is  taken  into  account ;  and,  even  at  present 
rates,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  profits  secured  by  graziers  will 
be  Wge.    The  prices  now  current  certainly  pay,  but  as  a 
set-off  we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  forced  sales  com- 
pelled by  the  shortness  of  grass  in  the  Midland  and  South 
Counties,  but  the  ravages  caused  by  disease  throughout 
the  country.    Our  North  Country  graziers  suffl^d  less 
from  the  shortness  of  fodder  than  we  have  in  the  South, 
for  there  has  been  little  or  no  drought  in  Scotland  this 
year,  and  this  fact  was  well  apparent  in  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  Beasts  exhibited.     As  a  rule,  the  pro- 
longed mildness  of  the  weather  has  enabled  graziers  to 
keep  their  stock  out  in  the  fidd  nntil  a  later  period  than 
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iisttal,  bat  in  the  toQth  thU  has  been  of  little  a^ail  as 
the  grass  has  been  deficient,  and  what  there  was  was  not  of 
a  meat-producing  character,  being  deficient  in  nutriment. 
It  will  oe  readily  understood  that  the  Scotch  graziers 
kept  up  the  reputation  at  this  Monday's  market,  and  as 
far  as  quality  and  purity  were  concerned  carried  off  the 
palm.  The  exceptional  circumstances  which  ha^e  this 
year  tended  in  their  iayonr  would  ha?e  led  us  to  anticipate 
this.  In  point  of  numbers  the  Shorthorns  came  first, 
while  cross-bred  animals  were  numerous ;  but  there  was 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  arrival  of  Hereford  cattle. 
A  few  North  Devons  were  exhibited,  but  we  have  had 
very  limited  arrivals  of  the  breed  for  some  time  past. 

The  foreign  arrivals  call  for  little  remark.  The  num- 
bers were  smaU,  and  consisted  of  Dutdi  and  Spanish 
animals.  Last  year  there  were  some  excellent  French 
beasts  on  sale,  but  to-day  they  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  At  the  waterside  there  was  a  good  arrival.  The 
Irish  beasts  call  for  no  especial  observation. 

The  annexed  return  shows  the  number  of  Beasts  ex- 
hibited, and  the  prices  realised  for  them  on  the  "Great 
Days"  during  the  last  29  years. 

Year.  Beasts  shown.  s.  d.      s.  d. 

1841     4,600    8  8  to  5  0 

1842     4,641     S  4  to  4  8 

1848     4,610     8  8  to  4  4 

1844     6,718     4  0  to  4  6 

1846     6,826     8  6  to  4  8 

1846  4,670  4  0  to  6  8 

1847  4,282  8  4  to  4  8 

1848  6,942  8  4  to  4  8 

1849  6,766  8  4  to  4  6 

1860  6,841  8  0  to  8  10 

1861  6,108  2  8  to  4    2 

1862  6,271  2  8  to  4    0 

1868  7.037  8  2  to  4  10 

1864  6.181  8  6  to  6    4 

1855     7,000     8     8  to  4    2 

1856     6,748     3    4  to  6    0 

1867     6,866     8    4  to  4    8 

1868     6,424     8    4  to  6     0 

1869     7,560     8     6  to  6    4 

1860     7,860     8    4  to  6    4 

1861     8,840     8    4  to  5    0 

1862     8,430     8    4  to  5    0 

1863     10,370     8    6  to  6    2 

1864    7,180    8    8  to  5    8 

1866     7,630     8    4  to  6    4 

1866  7,340    8  8  to  6  6 

1867  8,110     8  4  to  6  0 

1868  6,820     8  4  to  5  8 

1869  6,728    3  6  to  6  2 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  best  portion  of 
this  morning's  market : — 

At  Mr.  George  Dickson's  stand  were  exhibited  nearly 
860  Scotch  beasts,  which,  although  not  heavy,  were  of 
very  fine  quality,  and  quite  up  to  the  average  of  seasons. 
The  vendors  from  Aberdeenslure  were :  Messrs.  Knowles, 
Wishart,  Mitchell,  Wyslie,  Beddie,  Frost,  Bruce,  Reid, 
Lawson,  and  others.  From  Banffshire,  Messrs.  Long- 
more,  Stoddart,  Milne,  and  others.  There  were  also 
some  fine  lots  firom  Forfiur,  Inverness,  and  other  parts. 

Messrs.  Giblett  and  Son  had  for  disposal  some  remark- 
ablv  fine  Scotch  beasts,  induding  about  40  the  property 
of  Mr.  William  McCombie,  M.P.,  which  sold  at  an  ave- 
rage  price  of  £46  per  head.  There  were  also  some  fine 
beasU  of  Messrs.  James  Martin,  Thomas  Knowles,  Harry 
Adamson,  J.  Beid,  W.  Gordon  of  Aberdeen,  and  A. 
Mennie  of  Hnntly. 

At  Messrs.  Mavdwell  and  Hoyland's  stand  the  best 
lots  were  forwarded  by  Messrs.  William  Wallace  and 


George  Strachan  of  Turriff,  Lewis  Strachan  of  Olnejr, 
James  Gordon  of  Olney  Castle,  Aberdeen,  PhiUipi  of 
Sonderton,  Murray  of  Tafferty,  Reid  of  Qnjftmt,  R. 
Efanslie,  Ingram,  and  others  of  Vale  of  AUbrd,  indJ. 
Stoddart  of  Banff. 

Mr.  Vorley's  stand  was  as  usual  occi^ied  with 
a  good  show  of  animals;  whilst  at  Mr.  Thomu 
Dixon's  stand  there  was  a  gpood  supply  of  BeMti  &qiii 
Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Lncestershire,  in  addition  to 
some  very  fine  Oxen  forwarded  by  Thomas  Uooaer,  of 
Sherborne,  Gloucestershire,  one  of  which  csrried  off  i 
prize  at  the  show. 

The  Sheep  pens  were  fiUed  with  some  exedlent  bnds 
in  prime  condition.  Messrs.  Henry  lintott  snd  Sou 
had  for  disposal  some  choice  animals  from  Hertfiwdihiie, 
Essex,  and  Surrey,  and  also  some  Down  wethen,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Hobgen,  which  carried  off  the  piiu  it 
Chichester. 

At  Mr.  Collin's  stand  there  were  some  prime  Downs 
which  realized  extreme  quotations. 

Mr.  Dodd  had  some  remarkably  good  pens  of  Sheep, 
including  some  show  Dowms;  the  eonsigneei  were 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  House,  King,  and  Franklin. 

In  Mr.  Weall's  pens  there  were  aome  fine  Bowni  ud 
half-breds  from  the  eounties  of  Bucks,  Herts,  Berlahiie, 
and  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  Stallibrass  had  some  very  fine  Downs,  the  property 
of  Lord  Braybrook,  of  Audling  End,  Saffron  WaideD. 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Son  also  had  some  good  Bowni. 

STATE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

Influenced  by  the  unfiivourable  weather  snd  the  cod* 
parativdy  long  time  between  this  and  Christmss,  the  tnde 
for  Beasts  opened  rather  quietly.  Neverthden,  tb 
general  superior  quality  of  the  stock  imparted  a  firm  toae 
to  the  quotations,  and  extreme  rates  were  retliied,tlM 
best  Scots  and  crosses  were  disposed  of  at  from  5i.  10d.to 
6s.  2d.  per  81bs. 

From  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Northsmptoo- 
shire  we  received  about  2,100  Shorthorns,  &e. ;  from 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire  1,620  Scoti 
and  crosses ;  firom  Scotland  1,200  Scots  andcroisei ;  ud 
a  fidr  supply  from  IreUnd. 

The  show  of  Sheep  was  good,  both  as  regsrds  nomber 
and  condition.  Although  not  active,  the  trade  was  firm, 
and  the  be«t  Downs  and  half-breds  were  disposed  of  tt  tt. 
to  6s.  4d.  per  81bs. 

Calves  were  firm  on  former  terms.  Figs  sold  at  hU 
rates. 

GLOUCESTER  CHRISTMAS  FAIR  was  modeiatelT  v^ 
supplied  with  stock.  The  demand  was  good,  eopecially  for 
beef,  which  realized  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  snd  in  nme  ia- 
atanoes  nearly  lOd.  Mutton  was  in  short  fiwpljrt  ^  ^ 
freely  at  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Bacon  pigs  soil  moie  eheaptr 
than  on  last  market-daj ;  prices  were  from  9a.  to  l<h.  pv 
score.    Pork  from  Us.  to  lis.  fid.,  and  all  sold.  . 

GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  amsll  ihov  d 
aheep;tnideveiybriak,at8d.to0d.  perlh.  Fork  8s.  to  61. 
8d.  per  stone. 

LEDBURT  FAIR  wu  very  thmlv  attended  with  ^ 
of  evety  description,  which  met  a  doll  sale.  Oowa  aeeom  to 
change  hands,  out  there  was  very  little  little  doing  in  ^ 
and  pigs.  Beef  9dn  and  nntton  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Ot« 
360  head  of  sheep  passed  under  the  hammer ;  frt  iheep  sou 
at  from  48s.  to  63s.  6d. 

SHREWSBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— Then wii 
very  small  show  of  stock  of  eveiy  kind.  EvoTfhing  row 
and  fit  for  the  butchers  sold  well,  bat  there  was  Tcry  bttk 
demand  for  store  stock.  Good  beef  finrnd  readv  asle ainos 
8d.  to  8id-  per  lb.,  inferior  selling  verj  much  lower.  Theri 
were  veiy  few  sheep,  nood  mutton  fotehing  from  8d.  towL 
Pigs  were  very  low,*a8 low  in  proportion  as  thej  !>«▼«  ^ 
for  aome  time  high.    Baoonpigsrealiiedveiy  little  more  tfaaa 

fid.  per  lb. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


Tke  montii  lias  been  chtfacterized  by  great  fluctuations 
io  tke  weather.    It  opened  yery  mild  and  rainy,  then 
caoe  a  moderate  frost,  which  gradually  increased  into 
inteiuity  everywhere,  hardeniog  the  ground,  and  suggest- 
ini;  great  severity  for  the  winter ;  out  before  the  first 
fortnight  was  reached,  down  came  the  rain  in  heavy  and 
coatiniKHu  supplies,  with  a  temperetnre  milder  than  we 
soffletbncs  experience  in  spring,  and  finally  came  frost 
aad  soow  sgain.    The  frost  was  serviceable,  as  it  did  not 
much  stop  the  plough,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  carting 
ofgaoore,  &e.,  whUe  it  enabled  the  fimners  to  thrash  ont 
eaoQj^  wheat  for  Christmas  oogagements.     But   the 
Hoodi  which  have  since  ensued  in  some  low  grounds 
itopped  ill  field  labours,  and  the  meadows  have  Men  too 
nddcB  lor  the  cattle  in  the  fields.    A  heavy  requisition 
will  uv  be  made  upon  the  root  crops,  and  they  will  be 
hekj  who  keep  stock  without  loss.    As  regards  the  young 
v^  the  early-sown  is  both  forward  and  strong,  and 
tlie  mild  temperature  will  help  the  vegetation  of  md  late 
Mwiogi,  while  those  who  ddiorred  this  work  must  look 
for  a  &voorable  opportunity  in  spring.    Politics,  lately 
threateniDg  to  Great  Britain,    seem    happily    settling 
into  aim,  neither  the  state  of   the  Black    Sea    nor 
Iiuembuig  now  being  likely  to  bring  on  a  war ;  but  onr 
loghbofin  the  Fren<£  oontinne  to  have  it  in  full,  and  all 
Eonpe  begins  to  say  when  will  this  end.    There  seems 
uyet  but  little  chance  for  France;  but  the  Prussians 
n>ij  yet  find  it  more  difficult  to  return  than  they  did  in 
adnnciDg.    The  wasting  of  a  fine  country  is  a  serious 
auttff ;  and  when  we  learn  from  a  late  French  official  of 
enioeiiee  that  200  square  miles  have  lost  the  autumn 
tilUge  and  seed-corn,  it  is  enough  to  make  ns  fear  for  the 
Kit  ipriag,  and  still  more  for  the  next  harvest.    Yet  the 
English  wheat  trade  has  remained  dull.    For  the  first 
fortnight  a  rise  and  subsequent  fall  of  Is.  kept  the  balance 
eqoal ;  but  the  oppressive  dampness  of  the  last  fortnight 
m  broo^t  such  damage  into  the  condition,  that  we 
Buut  note  for  the  whole  month  a  decline  of  about  2s. 
So  fir  as  regards  English  samples,  the  loss  is  more 
appuent  than  real,  for  the  bulk  increases  as  the  weight 
diminishes;  bnt  it  has  stopped  business,  and  affected  the 
Tsloe  of  grsnaried  foreign  nearly  as  much  where  no  com- 
phint  of  condition  could  be  made.    The  approach  of  the 
bolidayi  has  also  doubtless  tended  this  way,  for  but  few 
Eire  to  send  their  accounts  at  such  a  time  of  the  year. 
'fbere  is  therefore  every  probability  that  for  a  short 
^liod  we  may  keep  dull,  though  all  the  markets  of 
Bnrope  remain  firm,  without  any  symptoms  of  giving 
*ij.   When  peace  comes,  as  we  hope  it  will  shortly,  and 
the  damage  by  war  comes  to  be  carefully  estimated,  we 
Bay  iind  a  sudden  large  demand  spring  up,  which  will 
^viste  prices.    At  New  York  they  have  somewhat  de- 
cfined ;  but  the  navigation  of  the  canals  must  soon  close, 
vhea  we  shall  be  left  to  shipments  ex  granary  till  next 
^y,  regulated  by  relative  prices,  which  are  now  nearly 
eqial,  shipping  charges  and  risk  included.    The  following 
i3ttcs  were  recently  quoted  at  the  places  named :  the  best 
new  Zesland  wheat  at  Rotterdam  59s.,  611bs.  Danish  at 
Htt&bro'  58s.,  Danish  whint  from  Copenhagen  for  spring 
^▼ery  80s.,  cost^  freight,  and  insurance ;  the  finest  new 
high-mixed  Dantiic  61s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance; 
«heit  at  St.  Petersburg  45s.  6d.,  free  on  board ;  Ohirka 
^  Odessa  47s.  9d.,  cost,  freight,  4md  insurance,    at 
Tsgmrog  46s.  6d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ;  native 
wheat  at  Marianopoli  478.  6d.,  cost,  freight,  and  in- 


surance ;  at  Valparaiso  62s.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ; 
at  San  Francisco  66s.  8d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ; 
old  No.  2  Milwaulde  49s.  8d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
per  4801bs. 

Our  this  month's  review  commences  on  28th  Novem- 
ber, which  could  not  be  included  in  our  last. 

The  first  Monday  commenced  on  small  English  sup- 
plies, though  the  foreign  arrivals  were  good.  The  morn- 
ing's exhibition  of  samples  was  the  smallest  since  harvest, 
yet  sales  were  excessively  dull,  at  Is.  decline,  the  weather 
having  become  very  mild  and  wet.  Most  of  the  foreign 
supplies  consisting  of  American  samples,  these  as  well  as 
Russian  qualities  experienced  a  like  reduction.  Though 
fiur  arrivals  were  noted  off  the  coast  there  was  no  decline 
in  prices.  With  the  aspects  of  politics  more  decidedly 
pacific,  the  country  advicea  genenlly  noted  symptoms  of 
weakness.  Leeds,  Lynn,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  a  few 
other  towns  reported  a  reduction  of  Is.  to  2s. ;  more  were 
down  Is. ;  among  these  were  Spalding,  Sleaford,  Hull, 
Ipswich,  St.  Ives,  Gloucester,  Gainsborough,  and  New- 
castle ;  yet  Bristol,  and  some  other  places,  were  firm,  the 
show  of  samples  being  limited,  and  on  Saturday  there 
were  simikr  reports.  Liverpool  was  down  2d.  per  cental 
on  Tuesday,  but  this  was  recovered  on  Friday.  Adedine 
was  prevented  at  Edinburg  by  the  smallness  of  the  sup- 
ply ;  bnt  Glasgow  was  6d.  to  9d.  per  boll  lower.  The 
Dublin  market  was  dull,  both  for  native  and  foreign  wheat, 
but  there  was  no  quotable  change. 

On  the  second  Monday  the  supplies  were  less  both  in 
English  and  foreign  samples.  There  was  bnt  a  limited 
show  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  weather  being  changed  to  cold  and  dry  a  bet- 
ter feeling  sprung  up,  and  the  loss  of  Is.  on  the  previous 
Monday  was  fuUy  recovered.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
lower  qualities  of  foreign ;  but  fine  Baltic  sorts  were  unal- 
tered in  value.  Floating  cargoes  improved  fuUv  Is.  per 
ar.  during  the  week,  with  a  good  inquiry.  This  week 
lie  country  markets  very  readUy  responded  to  the  Lon- 
don advices.  Hull,  Spalding,  Sleaford,  Melton  Mow- 
bray, Newark,  Louth,  Rugby,  &c.,  were  all  Is.  to  28. 
dearer.  A  rise  of  Is.  was  also  reported  at  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Alford,  Leeds,  Lynn,  Gains- 
borough, Rotherham,  Stockton,  &c.  Some  localities, 
however,  were  simply  firm,  and  Liverpool  only  advanced 
2d.  per  cental  for  the  week.  Glasgow  was  fid.  per  boU 
dearer,  and  Edinburgh  reported  a  rise  of  Is,  to  2s  per  qr. 
The  only  feature  to  be  noted  at  Dublin  was  great  firm- 
ness both  in  native  and  foreign  qualities. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supply  was  mode- 
rate, and  very  little  was  reported  in  foreign,  excepting 
from  San  Francisco,  whence  a  large  shipment  was  made. 
No  great  quantity  was  exhibited  this  morning  on  either 
the  Kentish  or  Essex  stands,  yet  the  winterly  weather 
haviuf^  changed  to  mild  and  rainy,  which  somewhat  af< 
fected  the  condition,  former  prices  could  only  be  realised 
for  the  few  fine  and  dry  samples ;  the  rest  could  only  be 
sold  by  making  some  concession  to  buyers.  Thou^ 
there  had  been  some  activity  in  foreign  on  the  previous 
Friday,  with  an  occasional  advance,  that  buoyancy  was  en* 
tirely  lost,  and  only  the  previous  Monday's  rates  were  re- 
tained. With  few  cargoes  arrived  at  the  ports  of  call  nrioes 
were  unaltered.  The  weather  this  week  being  mild  and  very 
wet  the  general  condition  of  samples  suffered,  and  most 
of  the  country  markets  responded  to  the  London  advices 
of  Monday,  being  Is.  per  qr.  lower,  bnt  there  were  a  few 
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exceptions,  some  fannen  naturally  expecting  the  return 
of  frost  and  some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  their 
wheat,  others  knowing  the  difficulty  of  selling  and  re- 
luctant to  make;  any  sacrifice  shut  up  their  sample-haga 
without  exhibiting  the  contents.  Liverpool  on  Tuesday 
was  down  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental,  but  no  positive  difference 
in  value  was  noted.  At  Edinburgh  prices  were  Is.  lower; 
Glasgow  was  unaltered,  but  dull.  At  Dublin  sales  were 
very  slow. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  about  an  average 
supply  of  home-grown  wheat,  with  a  good  foreign  arrival, 
nearly  all  firom  Montreal  and  New  York,  in  about  equal 
quantities.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  on  the  Kentish 
and  Essex  stands  was  limited,  but  the  condition  was  so 
bad  millers  would  hardly  ask  the  price,  though  a  i  eduction 
of  Is.  to  28.  would  have  readily  been  conceded.  The 
foreign  trade  also  was  without  any  animation  at  Is.  less, 
though  there  were  free  sales  of  floating  cargoes  at  full 
rates.  On  Friday  the  28rd,  with  a  return  of  frost  the 
market  became  firm. 

The  arrivals  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
27,719  quarters  English,  82,548  quarters  foreign; 
against  18,174  qrs.  English,  161,908  qrs.  foreign  for  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  London  exports  for  the  same 
period  were  10,816  frs.  wheat,  17,986  cwts.  flour.  The 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  four  weeks  up  to 
the  10th  December  were  2,894,688  cwts.  wheat,  826,984 
cwts.  flour;  against  8,627,898  cwts.  wheat,  448,815 
cwts.  flour  for  the  same  period  in  1869.  The  general 
averages  commenced  at  49s.  lOd.  and  closed  at  52s.  2d. 
The  London  averages  began  at  64s.  2d.  and  ended  at 
558.  lOd. 

The  flour  trade  for  four  weeks  has  generally  been  steadv, 
though  on  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  reduction  m 
the  value  of  Norfolks  to  the  extent  of  Is.,  which  brought 
them  down  to  868.  In  foreign  sacks  tiiere  was  also  a 
similar  reduction,  though  stocks  are  not  large.  Barrels 
rose  on  the  second  market  6d.  through  an  extensive 
foreign  demand,  but  this  was  flnally  lost,  leaving  prices 
much  the  same.  Extra  State  New  York  being  quoted 
26s.  2d.  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  shows  them  to  be 
2d.  above  Lomdon  quotations.  At  New  York  stocks  were 
estimeted  at  about  850,000  barrels.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  in  country  sorts  95,802 
sacks,  foreign  5,896  sacks  58,854  barrels ;  against  91,991 
sacks  country,  7,142  sacks  20,861  barrels  foreign  last  year. 

In  maize  there  has  been  a  quiet  trade  through  the 
month,  with  very  little  change  or  value,  only  a  reduction 
of  6d.  being  noted  on  the  fourth  Monday,  bringing  the 
quotations  of  yellow  to  81s.  to  828.,  and  white  to  888. 
The  imports  during  this  period  into  London  were  29,403 
qrs.,  against  42,861  qrs.  in  1869.  The  American  crop, 
which  was  hrge,  will  not  be  available  till  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  canals  in  May. 

Of  barley  the  receipts  of  British  growth  have  been 
moderate,  and  so  were  the  foreign  till  the  fourth  Mon- 
day, when  21,000  qrs.  arrived,  this  brought  the  market 
down  fully  6d.  for  low  sorts,  and  about  Is.  for  the  heavier 
qualities.  English  malting  barley  has  been  dull,  excepting 
the  very  flnest,  which  has  continued  scarce.  So  heavy 
indeed  is  the  sale  of  second-rate  sorts,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  note  their  real  value.  This  has  arisen  f^om  the  ex- 
tremely dull  state  of  the  malt  trade  for  a  long  time  past. 
The  arrivals  in  London  for  four  weeks  were  10,850  qrs. 
British,  81,612  qrs.  foreign,  against  15,299  qrs.  British, 
46,180  qrs.  foreign,  for  the  same  period  last  year.  There 
appears  now  no  chance  for  a  rally  in  ry^^lting  qualities. 

The  malt  trade,  as  already  noted,  has  been  extremely 
depressed  at  declining  rates,  the  reduction  in  the  month 
being  2s.  to  8s.  per  qr.  Brewers  report  they  are  full,  and 
the  demand  for  beer  very  sLick. 

The  oat  trade  has  eontinued  to  fluctuate  with  the 


weather  and  foreign  demand.  It  advanced  Is.  per  qr. 
when  large  orders  came  from  Antwerp,  tboogh  the 
arrivals  wer^  then  at  their  height.  When  this  demand 
dosed,  old  oats  rather  gave  way,  and  new  were  6i 
cheaper.  Old  Russian,  weighing  88  lbs.  per  bushel,  coold 
be  had  at  22s.  6d.  per  qr.,  and  40  lbs.  new  Swedes  at  28s. 
6d.  Scotch  oats  have  nearly  been  out  of  the  market, 
the  receipts  having  only  been  195  qrs.,  and  thereon 
prices  quite  at  a  fancy  height — say,  over  848.  for  psicds 
of  extra  weight.  The  sates  bemg  moderate  for  feeding 
qualities,  we  do  not  see  much  chance  of  a  decline,  thoogh 
Christmas  time  is  always  dull.  The  arrivals  during  foor 
weeks  into  London  were  8,252  ^rs.  English,  195  qrs. 
Scotch,  no  Irish,  188,817  qrs.  foreign,  against  5,641  qn. 
English,  846,904  qrs.  foreign  in  1869.  So  the  fbieign 
supplies  this  year  have  only  been  about  half  wliat  tliej 
were  then,  and  from  these  are  to  be  deducted  26,080  qn. 
exported,  chiefly  to  Belgium,  it  ia  supposed  for  the 
German  armies.  With  a  poor  erop  in  S^ce,  as  veil  ts 
here,  there  must  be  a  great  want  of  this  grain  st  ^ 
close  of  the  war. 

The  supplies  of  English  beans  have  hitherto  been  ftir 
for  a  scanty  crop,  with  almost  nothing  from  abroad;  bat 
prices  have  been  kepi  down  by  the  rdative  che^ness  of 
Indian  com,  which  is  being  more  largely  used.  The 
trade  has  therefore  been  duU,  without  any  quotable  change 
of  value.  Extra  fine  old  small  English  sUU  bring  a 
much  as  548.,  though  new  Mazagans  will  not  bring 
over  40s.  The  imports  into  London  were  8,992  qn. 
English^  726  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,328  qra.  Enghah, 
10,086  qrs.  foreign  in  1869. 

In  ^eas  there  has  scarcely  been  any  change,  inferior 
old  wmte  going  oflf  for  feeding  purposes  at  868.  per  qr., 
while  white  English  boilers  of  first  quality  are  worth 
42s.,  and  maples  have  even  brought  46s.  in  retail  from 
their  scarcity ;  duns  being  worth  88b.  Hie  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  2,888  qrs.  En^ish,  4,697 
qrs.  foreign,  against  2,882  qrs.  English,  10,527  qn. 
foreign  in  1869. 

With  good  supplies  of  linseed  {com  India,  prices  hava 
given  way  about  Is.  per  qr.,  the  imports  being  78,343 
qrs.,  against  46,704  qrs.  last  ^ear. 

The  seed  trade  has  kept  its  firmness,  with  nowud 
then  a  speculative  inquiry  for  red  cloverseed.  Fine  new 
English  is  quoted  as  high  as  868.,  and  white  at  808.  per 
qr.  Spring  tares  are  now  coming  to  hand,  but  the 
demand  has  not  commenced  yet. 

OOMPARATIVB    AVERAGES. 


WHEAT. 
Teua.    Qrs.        a.  d. 
1866...  68,431 
1867...  66,7ai| 
1868...  00,] 
1868...  49,( 
1870...  84,11 


BARLX7. 

Qra.       B.  d. 

62j88i  ...  44  4 

8I,8M| ...  41  S 

6ft,M|i  *••  46  8 

8i,08n ...  so  0 

78,0i0| ...  86  4 


OATS. 

Qra.      s.d. 

7^^  M.S6  1I 

8,7771  ...M  i 

4,8S0|...I7  7 

8^6^...»  \ 
6,476f  ...23   4 


AYEBAGES 


Fob  f  sa  yabz  Bzx 
Wbbks  I 

Nov.  18,  1870 

Nov.  19,  1870. 

Nov.  80,  1870. 
Deo.  8, 1870. 
Deo.  10,  1870. 

Deo.    17,  1870... 

Asrgmgate  of  th«  above 
Toe  same  week  In  1808... 


....... .M. 


....  ...  ..i  .M  •••  ••« 


Whaftt. 
B.    d. 

Barler. 
B.   d. 

Oats. 

8.   d. 

60     6 

80    11 

»    f 

49    10 

88     8 

88   11 

60     6 

80     8 

^    I 

68     6 

80      1 

»    10 

68     a 

86     9 

89     7 

68     6 

86     4 

88     4 

61     8 

80     8 

83     8 

48    10 

80     0 

88     3 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

Torkshite Bemnts.  70s.to80k 

linoolnshire  do.   .'. '. 65s.to7fi8> 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 76s.  to  80b. 

Perth,  For&r,  and  Fife  do 66s.to7Q>. 

Kent  and  Essex  do 66s.  to  653. 

Bo.       do.  do.  Bocks 65s.  to  00k 
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PLATE    III. 

'  •  - 

A    SHORTHORN    STEER. 

THE     PROPERTY     OF     MR,     THOMAS    PULVSR,     OF     BR0U6HT0N,     KETTERING. 


This  steer,  bred  hy  Mr.  Piilver  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
vubj  BiddinghAta  (21277),  out  of  Beauty,  by  Brighton 
1^5673),  a  eow  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Herd  Boot. 
Bnghton  wai  a  son  of  Bagahaw's  liVindaor  (23225),  out  of 
Priaeen  Alice  by  Pompey  (10622). 

fiiddeahani,  the  aire  of  the  champion  stear,  a  roan 
boll,  bnd  by  Sir  W.  de  Capell  Brooke,  paaaed  into  the 
pottciuon  of  Mr.  PnlTcr.  He  waa  by  Lord  Stanley 
Speoccr  (20229),  out  of  Rath  2nd  by  Hero  of  Kara 
(19956),  her  dam  Ruth  by  Habeaa  Corpaa  (10294). 
I^ird  Stanley  Spencer  waa  bred  by  Mr.  Charlea  Howard, 
It  Biddeaham,  and  hence  the  title  of  hia  eon. 

The  following  ia  a  complete  liat  of  the  prizea  taken  by 
tUsiteer: 

1868.-Third  priae  at  Oakham  ... 
1869.— Seeond  at  Northampton  *.. 
Second  at  Aahby-de-lapZouch 
First  at  Lincoln 
Second  at  Oakham 

FintatLeeda 

1870.-¥int  at  Boyaton 
First  at  Peterboro' 
First  at  Hinckley 

And  Cnp  for  beet  beaat 
Fint  at  Wdlingboro'     ... 

And  Hope's  Cup 
first  at  Oakham 

Extra  Uppingham  School  Cup 

Silfer  medal 
Krst  at  Birmingham 

Plresident'a  Cnp 

Hotd-keepers'PIate  I 

Lord  Aylesford'a  for  best  Shorthorn  |> 

Gold  Medal  for  beat  oz 

Extra  for  beat  Shorthorn 

Silver  medal  for  breeder 

First  at  Smithfidd  Club  (extra  stock)! 


Champion  Plate 
Silver  medal 


£4 

5 

5 
10 

6 
10 

6 
10 
10 

6 
10 

5 

15 
25 

8 
15 
25 
26 
16 
20 
20 

S 
10 

Uoo 

J      8 


J 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


864     5    0 
Sold  to  Mr.  Sheepway,  of  Glouceater,  for .  100    0    0 

£464    6    0 


It  waa  thus  that  we  wrote  of  this  steer  immediately  after 
the  last  Birmingham  meeting :  "  At  the  Oakham  show 
in  1869,  Mr.  Pulver,  a  yeoman  of  Bronghton,  near  Ket- 
tering, showed  a  Shorthorn  ateer,  by  Biddenham,  a  bull 
from  Mr.  Charlea  Howard'a  Spencer  tribe,  but  bred  by 
Sir  W.  de  Brooke,  that  took  a  second  priae  in  an  All- 
England  class  to. Mr.  Koland  Wood's  Little  Wonder,  the 
best  beaat  ia  the  show.  Young  Biddenham^  then  came  on 
to  the  Smithfield  Club  Meeting,  Where  •  in'  the '  certainly 
'crack'  ohiss  he'  waa  only  highly  commended;  Lord 
Aylesford'i  steer,  the  best  animal  of  his  year,  being  first; 
Mr.  Wood's  Little  Wonder  second,  and  a  steer  of  Lord 
Peiirhyn'a  third.  Still  one  of  the  judges  said, '  if  kept  on 
^or  another  year,  thia  very  stylish  steer  will  be  sure  to 
command  a  foremost  place.'  Mr.  Pnlver'thenoe  travelled 
hia  beaat  on  to  Leeds,  where  he  won  in  hiaelasa,  but  never 
waa  in  it  when  the  judgea  came  to  find  the  beat  animal  in 
tiie  yardJ  During  the  past  summer  and  autumn  he  took 
invariably  first  prizea  for  fot'  stock  at  Peterborough^ 
Boyaton,  Hinckley,  and'  Wellingborough ;  aa  at  Oak- 
ham,  again,  .he  waa  Jiot  only  the  firat  of  hia  clasa« 
but  the  best  beaat  in  the  ahow.  He  had  thua  '  run 
through'  many  of  the  animals  he  met  in  his  own  daaa  at 
Birmingham.  It  will  be  ao  gathered  that  if  there  were 
any  great  merit  in  Mr.  Folver'a  oz,  he  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  his  path  ao  far.  And  his  haa  indiaputably 
great  merit .  in  many  ways.  .  He  ia  a  smart,  rich  roan  in 
colour;  he  ia  a  compact  square  rather  than  an  over* 
whelming  aniitaal ;  he  haa  fed  so  well  that  hia.flesh  doea 
not  seem  to  encumber  him  aa  it  doea  many  a  fat  beast, 
but  he  haa  a  cheerful  look  and  g&y  carriage/ aa  it  is  not 
utttil  you  see  hin^  out  that  he  movea  after  a  somewhat 
awkward  ungainly  foshipn.  He  haa  an  teapecially  good 
forjshand,  ia.well  ribbed,  np,  and  atraight  and  square  in 
hia  outline,  but  bad  in  his  purse,  having  suffered  terribly 
from  ctstration,  and  ttanding  rather  weak  from  behind." 
The  live  weight  of  the  steer  aa  given  in  the  Smithfield 
Club  catalogue  was  20cwt.  Sqrs.  141b.,  and  his  dead  weight 
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BlSst.  611).  of  81b.  to  the  stone.  He  died  remarkably 
weU,  of  ft  veiy  good  cobur,  and  Mr.  Polrer,  as  chairman 
of  the  ordinary,  put  a  Mb.  pleee  of  him  on  the  market 
table  at  Kettering*  of  which  forty-six  partook,  with  an 
ample  aUowanoe  of  lean  meat  to  give  oToryone  *'  a  taste*" 
On  the  Champion  Plate  bdng  presented  to  him  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Smithfidd  dab,  Mr.  PolTer  said : 
*'  It  was  now  twenty  years  since  he  first  appeared  as  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Clob  Show,  and  when  he  did  so  he  was  nn- 
snccessfol,  although  he  obtained  a  commendation.  Some 
of  his  friends  then  told  him  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
ahow  in  the  same  dass  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the 
length  of  whose  pnrses  made  them  more  than  a  match  for 
his  skill  and  perseverance.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
counsel  he  resolved  to  persevere,  and  subsequently  he  had 
taken  a  great  number  of  prizes,  alike  first,  second,  and 


third,  as  well  as  received  some  eommendationi }  and  lie 
did  not  cease  his  exertions  until  he  had  carried  awsy  tk 
first  honours  of  the  yard.  He  ventured  to  say  tiut  his 
ox  had  made  more  money  than  any  ox  in  £agland  before ; 
for  he  had  taken  S3  first  prises,  two  seeond,  and  one  third, 
the  total  amount  of  which  was  more  than  £860.  ^Vhen 
he  had  done  exhibiting,  too,  he  should  receive  £100  for 
him.  Next  week  he  would  go  to  Leeds,  and  if  liked  there, 
he  anticipated  that  he  should  win  50  guineas  more.  Thit 
bethought  would  be  making  more  money  than  any  other 
anunal  had  every  done." 

The  steer  could  not  go  on  to  Leeds  in  conseqaence  of 
the  outbreak  of  Foot-and-Mouth  disease  in  the  A^eol- 
tund  Hall,  but  he  was  as  wdl  as  ever  when  he  reached 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  shown  to  some  thooianda  of 
people,  and  sold  at  a  shilling  a  pound. 


PLATE   IV. 

HAWTHOBNDEN;   a  Thoeoxjgh-bbed  Colt. 

THS    FKOPCUTT    01  MB,  T.  V,  HOEOAN,  O?    CHBLilA. 


HawthonidoB,  bred  by  Mr.  6.  Healop  in  1^07*  ii  by 
Lord  Glifdea  out  of  Boimy  Blipk,  by  the  Flywg  Bnteh- 
niaa^  her  dam  Fcairie  Bird^  by  Tonohstoiie — Zillah,  by 
ileveller— Moiisoa.  by  Morisoo— Walts,  by  Eleotioii— 
Feoftlop^  by  Trumpator — ^Fmnella,  by  Highflyer. 

Lord  CUfden,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hind  in  IS60,  is  by 
Newminster  out  of  The  Slave,  by  Melbourne,  her  dam 
Volley,  by  Voltaire— Martha  Lynn,  by  Mulatto— Leda^ 
by  lUho  da  Put*— -Treasure,  by  Camillus.  After  winning 
tha  Woodcote  at  Bpsom  as  a  two-year-old.  Lord  Clifden 
was  sold  twice  within  the  week,  first  to  Captain  Christie 
§x  £4,000,  and  then  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  for  5,000  gs. 
ia  his  lordship's  ooburs  he  won  the  St.  Leger,  as  many 
to  this  day  maintain  he  also  did  the  Beiby,  although  the 
judge  gave  it  a  head  against  him.  He  was  in  work  one 
of  tiie  very  handsomest  or  grandest  horses  we  ever  saw, 
the  ideal  of  exeellence  and  symmetry,  and  perhaps  at  all 
points,  on  the  day,  the  most  magnificent  Derby  fiivoorite 
that  a  crowd  ever  followed,  as  he  is  said  to  have  still 
fiirtfaer  improved  in  his  appearance  since  taken  out  of 
woric.  Lord  Clifden  went  to  the  stud  in  1866,  when  he 
stood  at  Mr.  O.  H.  Thompson's  Moorland  form  at  8kel« 
ton,  near  York,  where  he  remained  imtil  the  elose  of  this 
last  seaaon,  when  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Oee,  and  u  now 
located  at  Wadhurst,  in  Sussex.  Lord  Clifden's  stock 
eonsequently  came  out  as  two-year-olds  in  1869,  when  he 
was  credited  with  the  following  winners :  Catalonia,  First 
Lord,  Hen  d'Oranger,  Malaria,  Bosalie,  Sophie,  and 
Hawthomden,  while  a  son  of  his  won  one  of  the  great 
three-year-old  raees  in  the  fint  season  it  was  possible  for 
one  of  them  to  do  so.  Amongst  his  ftirther  winners  are 
If  oorhmds,  Herod,  The  Bee,  Lady  Scarlet,  Bebeoca,  Bare- 


foot, Chick,  HeirkKMii.  PieoadiUy,  Aiisty,  BingwooJ» 
and  HohenlindeB* 

Bomsy  Blink,  bred  by  Mr.  B.  Wright  in  1857>  nem 
ran,  but  wes  sold  aa  a  two-year-old  to  Mr,  Heikp,  i 
Duiham  foimer,  who  put  her  to  the  atad  in  the  foUoving 
season  with  this  u  the  return :  in  1862,  Goversor,  bjr 
Mildews  1869,  Marshal  Ney,  by  Arthur  Welleiler; 
1864,  The  Oeneral,  by  Arthur  Wellesley ;  1865,  CattoB, 
by  Mildew ;  1866,  Luna»  by  Camerioo ;  1867,  Hav- 
thomden,  by  Lord  Clifden;  1868,  Herminie,  l>r 
Camerino;  1870,  a  filly,  by  Costa,  when  the  mire  vu 
again  put  to  Lord  Clifden,  foosa  the  merits  of  Hav- 
thomden  having  got  about. 

Hawthomden  is  a  blood  bay  hone,  standing  ntfaer 
over  fifteen  hands  three  inches  high.  He  hsi  a  good 
long  head,  a  strong  neck,  with  his  shoulders  loinewhat 
upright  and  thick  at  the  point  He  is  good  in  his  girth, 
but  not  particularly  so  in  his  middle  or  back.  He  hss 
muscuUr  quarters,  well  let  dowu  to  powerbl  hoeks,  ind 
has  plenty  of  bone,  but  he  stands  a  little  back  in  his  knca. 
Hawthornden  is  altogether  a  horse  of  some  ehsraeter, 
having  of  late  much  improved  in  his  appearance,  hot  he 
is  sUll  very  easUy  picked  to  pieces. 

Hawthomden,  first  celled  Blue  Light,  was  sold  as  > 
yearling  to  Mr.  Heene,  for  260  gs. ;  but  in  GODseqaesfe 
of  ill  health  Mr.  Heene's  stud  was  sold  at  Tsttemll's  oo 
the  Thursday  before  the  Derby  of  1870,  when  Haw- 
thomden was  knocked  down,  under  Lord  Exeters 
conditions,  to  Mr.  T.  V.  Morgan  for  900  gs.,  and  his 
half-sister  Herminie  to  the  san|!9  purehaser  for  SOOgs. 
The  colt  was  transferred  from  Jones'  stable,  ^i  Comptoo, 
to  Joseph  DawsQn,  at  Newmarket. 
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Then  Jiai  besa  a  deal  of  idl«  talk  u  to  why  Hawthorn- 
den  wai  occaaioiullj  beaten  here  and  there  before  Bon. 
cuter,  but  hie  general  performancea  can  make  him  at 
best  bot  a  moderate  horse ;  and  kia  winning  tke  St.  Leger 
Vim  raids  ray  like  one  of  tkote  ineiplicabla  flokei  aaao« 


ciated  with  the  renihi  of  lome  of  the  great  racei.  Beyond 
hii  doinga  on  the  torf  and  with  ateeple-ohase  horses,  Mr. 
Morgan  is  known  in  the  City  as  the  managing  partner  of 
some  plumbago  works,  somewhere  about  Battersea. 


TOP-DBESSINGS     FOB     WHEAT. 

BT    CUTHBEBT    W.    JOHNSOK,    P.B.8. 


The  improrement  of  the  prodaoe  of  onr  soil  is  a  tkeme 
fhish  will  well  repay  oar  repeated  examination.  And 
ke,  again,  we  are  eheered  on  by  the  good  results  of  ob- 
Knring  Natnre's  modes  of  improying  her  soils,  and  aTail- 
Bg  oonelTei  of  her  suggestions.  When  the  early  cnlti- 
nton  of  oar  isiand  noticed  tke  fertilizing  resolts  of  the 
itpoiit  of  earthy  matters  on  their  pastures  by  the  flood- 
iiten,  they  were  led  io  employ  marl  and  clay  as  dress- 
Dip  for  their  lighter  soils.  Chalk-pits,  which  are  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occnpation,  still  exist  in  Sussex. 
Other  operations  of  dame  Nature,  of  great  importance, 
bre  only  in  recent  times  been  discovered ;  thus,  in  the 
ail,  the  saow,  and  even  in  dew,  we  are  now  aware  that 
tank  qoantitiea  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  also  phos- 
|horic  seid  descend  upon  our  soils. 

Vhenthe  great  Lincolnshire  and  Cheshire  fivmers 
bt  oipbyed  so  soceessftilly  crashed  bones  for  their 
sot-eropi  and  their  pastures,  they  had  no  suspicion  that 
b  heaTcns  had  been  in  aQ  timea  fertilising  their  kmd  by 
I  amilar  application :  ndther  did  those  who  first  used 
|<iutntesof  potash  and  soda,  or  the  ammonia  in  Pern* 
^  gnsao,  know  that  they  were  only  imitating  the 
'■^  vhich  fell  on  their  soils  from  the  donds.  And 
a,u  neh  is  the  case,  it  ought  to  render  us  erer  wateh- 
dof  the  soggestiona  ▼ooehsafed  to  us  on  every  turn,  and 
rrer  to  eoadude  that  we  have  exhansted  all  the  'profit- 
Uereedings  in  dame  Nature's  book. 
"^t  the  top-dreseings  not  applied  by  man  are  suf- 
Kit  to  ke^  the  soil  from  oecoming  utterly  unpro- 
Ktire  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  haa  been  long  known — and 
MGDsome  toils  to  a  rery  remarkable  extent.  And 
■»>  u  iu  the  ease  of  Jethro  Toll,  and  Smith  of  Lois 
WB,  oonelosiona  haye  been  arrived  at,  of  far  too  nni- 
^  tt  applieation.  In  the  case  of  those  valuable  ex- 
■BKBts  carried  on  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  by  Messrs.  Lawes 
>i  Gilbert  at  Rothamsted,  very  useful  results  were  ob- 
>Kd.  la  those  cases  wheat  was  grown,  year  by  year,  on 
a  lame  onmannred  land.  And  it  will  be  well  if  we 
bah  oor  memoriea  by  referring  to  their  report  of  these 
fare  we  examine  the  resolts  of  some  other  still  more 
lot  triala  on  top-dressing  wheat. 
'^  is,  however,  a  primary  qaestion  of  great  import- 
Btto  be  considered  before  we  proceed  in  onr  examina- 
^  viz.,  whether  we  have  anv  reason  to  conclode  that 
t  prodnee  of  onr  wheat  crops  has  approached  the  limits 
«hieh  the  land  can  yield  no  more  seed.  Now,  we  may 
^  i^hcer  ourselves  on  by  remembering  that,  firom  tlie 
f>  of  the  Tndors,  the  average  produce  of  onr  wheat 
i  padoally  iaereased  from  perhaps  10  or  12  bushels 
f  Kre  to  28  or  SO;  and,  moreover,  the  patnbUUy 
the  land  aoatainifig  far  larger  crops  of  wheat   than 

7  )^  yidded  by  our  heit-c«lti?aM  Anas,  hM  h«en 


proved  by  many  extraordinary  exceptional  crops,  and 
of  these  perhapa  the  most  remarkable  waa  that  grown 
in  the  year  1844,  at  Haisborough,  in  Norfolk,  on  a  field 
of  Si  acres,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  aea.  It  yielded 
of  Spalding^a  wheat  11  quartera  2  bushels  per  acre.  Of 
the  cause  of  this,  snd  other  recorded  great  crops,  we  have 
not  any  infomu^n ;  but,  whatever  may  be  onr  present 
want  of  knowledge,  that  is  not  a  reason  that  we  should 
condttde  that  by  no  fhture  discoveries  we  can  hope  to 
attain  to  a  far  greater  average  produce  of  wheat  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  accomplished.  That  it  is  most  important 
that  onr  produce  should  be  increased,  needs  no  argument 
— ^the  fact  that,  in  the  sixteen  years  between  1852  and 
1868  one-third  of  the  com  consumed  in  our  islands  was 
of  foreign  growth,  is  idone  sufficient  to  show  how  desir- 
able it  is  to  increase  our  home-growth  of  wheat.  The 
following  table,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
furnishes  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  available  per 
head  of  the  population  witMn  each  harvest  year  (Sept.  lat 
to  August  81st) : 

£iroLAin>  AKD  Walxs. 


Tears. 
1862^    

Total 

per  head, 

bnahels. 

R  1 

Per  Cent 
ttmn  home 
prodaoe. 

68    

64    

* 

From 
Imports. 

32 

1863^4    

R  ft 

86 

1854-6    

A  A 

91     

9 

1866-8 

R  11 

,    87    , 

13 

1856-7    

....    6.7    .... 

79    

76    

82    

21 

1867-8    

1868.9    

•  •  t  •     0«S     •  ■  •  •  1 

24 
18 

186960  

82    

18 

1860-1    

•  ■••          0*W          ••■  m% 

62    

61    

48 

1861-2 

39 

1862-3    

7.1 

66     

36 

1863-4    

.  *■■              7aO              ...  •■ 

78    

83    

22 

1864-6     

. ...    6.4    

17 

1866-6     

1866-7    

....    6.1     ••».. 
....    6.4    ..... 
•  ••.     6*1     I.... 

72    

65     

28 
35 

1867-8    

66    

46 

Mean.. 

. ...     6.1     

73    

27 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  our  soil  can  produce,  and 
the  need  we  have  of  an  enlarged  home  produce,  let  us 
next  examine  what  a  soil  can  uamanured,  continuously, 
yield. 

In  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  wheat  was  grown  for 
more  than  twenty  years  on  a  soil  which  the  authors  describe 
as  fair  average  wheat  land.  Bat— as  the  rental  of  similar 
land  in  the  immediate  locality  ranges  and  has  ranged  for 
many  years  past  only  from  258.  to  SOs.  per  acre,  tithe-free, 
and  its  wheat  crop  under  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
district,  certainly  does  not  average  more  than  25  to  27 
bushels  per  acre — ^it  is  obvious  that  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  extraordinaiy  fertility  or  to 
be  ranked  on  a  higher  level  than  a  large  proportion  of 
the  soils  on  which  wheat  is  grown,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  sneeess,   under   a   system    of  rotation   and 

home  manwring.    It  ww  on  inch  a  soil  that,  with 
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only  the  aid  of  the  anmannred  earth  and  that  of  the  anb- 
Btanoes  falling  upon  it  from  the  heavens,  crops  of  wheat 
were  grown  for  twenty  successiTe  years  ;  the  land  in  each 
year  yielding  a  crop  whose  amount  will  be  found  in  the 
following  table.  In  this  tabular  statement,  the  first 
column  gives  the  season,  and  the  second  column  the  total 
amount  of  corn  produced  per  acre. 


Yean. 
1844> 
1846 
1816 
1847 
1848 
1840 
1850 
1861 
1862 
1863 


Lbs. 

Yean. 

938 

1864 

1,441 

1866 

1.207 

1866 

1,123 

1857 

962 

1858 

1,229 

1869 

1,002 

1860 

1 ,0S8 

1861 

8A0 

1862 

369 

1863 

Lbs. 

1,369 

1,072 

892 

1,236 

1,141 

1,081 

738 

736 

996 

1,127 


Here  then  we  have  a  considerable  answer  to  a  very  im- 
portant  qnestion,  vix.,  to  what  extent  of  produce  can  the 
soil  yield  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  of  wheat  only  for  many 
years,  nnmannred  ?  We  have  already  noted  that  in  small 
proportions,  nitrogen  in  ammonia,  and  in  nitric  acid,  is 
supplied  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  experiments  insti- 
tuted at  Cirencester  other  important  questions  were  put 
to  dame  Nature,  relating  to  the  effect  of  an  artificial 
addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  wheat  erop  in  the  shape  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  either  by  itsdf  or  united  with  snperphos- 

Shate  of  lime.    These  important  researchea   are  thus 
escribed : — 

These  experiments  were  restricted  to  superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda.  1st,  separate ;  2nd,  combined ;  8rd, 
applied  in  winter ;  4th,  applied  in  spring.  Simple  u 
these  experiments  may  appear,  the  following  list  will  show 
that  they  entailed  a  formidable  series  of  plots : 

Two  plots  dressed  at  the  rate  of  3  cwts.  per  acre  of 
superphosphate,  and  li  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied 
together  in  winter. 

Two  plots  dressed  at  the  rate  of  3  cwts.  of  superphos- 
phate, and  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  together  in 
spring. 

Two  plots  dressed  with  3  cwts.  of  superphosphate  in 
winter,  and  1|  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  spring. 

Two  plots  dressed  with  1^  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
spring. 

Two  plots  dressed  with  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
applied  in  two  equal  portions,  the  last  dressing  distributed 
one  month  after  the  first. 

Two  unmanured  plots  for  eomparison. 

Several  plots  on  the  College  Experimental  Farm  were* 
in  addition  to  the  above,  dressed  with  similar  applications, 
double  the  amounts  per  acre  being  employed.  In  these 
experiments  the  following  questions  were  put  to  the 
soil  : 

Fint,  what  is  the  measnreable  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda 
n  increasing  the  wheat  crop  ? 

Second,  what  increase  is  obtained  by  supplementing  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  superphosphate  ? 

Third,  how  does  the  period  of  application  affect  the 
result  of  a  certain  dressing  ? 

Fourth,  may  nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  at  two  periods, 
instead  of  at  once,  with  advantage  ? 

Fifth,  is  a  heavy  dressing,  say  of  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  more  effective  than  a  dressing  of  H  cwt.  ? 

These  questions,  to  some  extent,  have  been  answeredt 
in  some  cases  clearly  and  definitely,  in  others  with  more 
or  less  uncertainty.  Even  the  most  definite  answers 
must  only  be  looked  upon  as  correct  for  a  particular  soil 
and  season,  and  therefore  a  repetition  of  some,  if  not  all, 
the  experimeuts  is  desirable. 


The  following  experiments  upon  the  appliesiioa  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  wheat,  1869,  were  at  the  Royal  Agri< 
cultural  College  at  Cirencester : 


Applied. 


Hareh  26. 
May  1  .... 
March  26. 
Mareh  24. 
Mareh  24. 
May  I  .... 
March  24. 
March  26. 
Mayl  .... 
Mareh  24. 


Amount 
per  acre. 


} 


lbs. 

336 

836 
336 

1 336 

168 

168 

168 


} 


Total 

grain 

per 

acre. 

lbs. 

2490 

2090 
2670 

1800 

1990 

8040 
1640 -) 


Increase 
peraere. 


lbs. 

970 

670 
1060 

280 
470 


1 


520 
1620 


Avenge 
iaereiie. 


lbs. 
863.3 


80^ 

70  [    423.3 

•20j 

SOs^Tcngeof 


1660  >    three  nnoiuami 
1360)  pbti. 


The  next  series  of  experiments  upon  applicatiooi  of 
manure  to  wheat,  1869,  were  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Bibnj: 


Applied. 


Nitrate  of  soda  April    ... 
ditto         April  10 
ditto         May  10 
ditto        April    .., 
ditto        April    .., 

Unmanured  ... 

Superphosphate! 

Nitrate  of  soda' 

Superphosphate  January 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Superphosphate 

Nitrate  of  sodaj 

Superphosphate 

Nitrate  of  soda 


Qaantity 
ofmanure 
per  aere. 


1 


lbs. 
80 

168 

168 
168 


Grain 

per 

acre. 


1    In. 
|ereaae 

acre,  i 


lbs. 
8280 

3280 

8200 
3200 
2760 

8740 
4060 
8220 
8500 


Stnv 
toe. 


IIn. 
180 

6S0 

440 

440 


980 

ISOO 

460 

740 


lbs. 
4440 

m 

4410 

S50U 

5900 

eiao 

4740 
5420 


Then  we  have  the  following  results  of  the  trials  in  lS6t 
upon  wheat,  by  Mr.  Ruek,  of  Bray  don  Manor  f^mn : 


PbU  (l-20th  acre  each). 


Date 
of 
appli- 
cation. 


Nitrate  of  soda  (appUed  at  twice)  |  \^']l 

Nitrate  of  loda  (applied  at  twice)  |  ^'  \l 

Apr.  13 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  soda   

Lawes*  superphosphate 

Nitrate  of  soaa    

Lawes*  superDhosphate 

Nitrate  of  sooa   

Lawes*  superphosphate 

Nitrate  of  soda   

Lawes*  auperpbospbate 

Nitrate  of  loda  

Lawes*  superphosphate 

Nitrate  of  soaa    

Lawes'  superphosphate 

Nitrate  of  aoua   

Nothing 

ditto       

ditto       

ditto       ...     ...     ... 

(litto       


Apr.  18 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Apr.  13 
Feb.  23 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  IS 
■  Apr.  IS 
'Apf.lS 
Apr.  IS 


QoMtitj  ^^ 

mtonre 

vsed 

per  acre 


otgnii 

Pff 

affk 


lbs. 
168 

168 

168 

168 

3367 

186) 

336) 

1085 

836) 

1685 

336) 

168) 

836) 

180 1 

330 

168 


} 


lis 
S4i), 

25S0 

3480 
2520 1 

2340 

2700 
27» 
2000 
2030 

3200 
3290 
im 
3060 

3130 
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The  next  ttbukr  sUtemeDt  ^tcs  the  rusolt  of  other 
nimble  experimenU  on  the  application  of  snperphoiphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  to  wheat,  1869,  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cnltonl  College : 


Drctstags  per  acre. 


Mineral  mperphonhatet,  GSOlbs.  7 

Nitnte  of  wda.  3361he j 

Mineral  loperphosphatee,  68(Mh8.... 

Nitrate  of  fodi,  S361bi 

Miitenl  nperphoaphatoi,  6801bi.... 

Nitrate  of  mxU,  3S61bs. 

MiDcnl  nprrphocphates,  OSOlbe.... 
Nitrate  of  aoda,  S361ba. 


Mineral  sapeiphosphates,  SiOUic. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  168lbs. 


Mineral  nperphosphatea,  SlOlbs.... 

Nitrate  of  io£^  l&Blba 

Nothing 

ditto  


Applied 


Jan. 11 

Jan. 11 
Bfar.25 
Mm,  2b 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 


Total 

grain 

peraere, 


1820 
2480 
2650 
1 2400 
2220 


} 


1 1925 

1640*) 
1560  V 
1360) 


Increase 

per 

acre. 


800 
000 
1030 
070 
700 
405 

1520  ♦ 


*  ATerage  of  three  nnmannred  plots. 
Another  rery  important  hranch  of  onr  inqniry  relating 
to  the  wheat  crop  ia  the  oomparatiTe  prodnctiveness  of 
different  ▼arietics  of  seed.  The  Higland  Society  of  Scot- 
land not  long  since  directed  their  attention  to  this  qaes- 
tioD,  and  they  awarded  premioms  for  different  reports  of 
aevenl  Uborionaly-conabcted  experiments — the  first  to 
Mr.  R.  J.  Thomaon,  of  Kilmarnock.  In  his  triids  in 
ISM  and  1865  the  produce  per  acre  was  as  follows : 

1864. 
Qr.  ba.Ibt. 

Hopetomi  4    2    5    

WooUeyEar  4    5    0    

FeatoB   4    4  40    

Haattr  4    2    0    


1866. 
Qrt.ba.lbt. 
8    0  11 
8    2    4 
0    0  39 
7    5  51 


The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Tornball,  of 
Danhar  {idid.,  p.  852),  for  his  experiments  in  the  years 
1864  and  '65.  The  prodnee  he  obtained  per  acre  of 
good  grain  in  these  years  was— 


1864. 

Qr.  bm.  pk. 

Hanter  3  6  2 

Hopetown  4  0  1 

Shirreff  4  5  2 

Fenton    4  7  1 


1866. 
Qr.  bn. 

5  3 
4  6 
4  3 

6  0 


The  third  premium  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  of 
Preston  Kirk,  in  East  Lothian,  for  his  trials  in  1 864  and 
1865.  The  produce  he  obtained  per  acre  of  good  grain, 
in  bushels  and  lbs.,  was  as  follows  : 


1864. 
Bu.  lbs. 


1865. 
Bn.  lbs. 


Mongoswell  38  25  33  21 

Uop^wn 34  61  36  34 

Hunter  34  60  37  19 

Fenton    38  61  39  36 

The  very  different  amount  of  seed  obtained  in  these 
trials,  from  three  or  four  Tarieties  of  wheat,  will  not  es- 
cape the  reader's  attention.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed, 
to  doubt  that  much  is  to  be  profitably  accomplished  by 
selecting  seed  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  a 
district  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  probable,  and  the 
same  remark  will  well  apply  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
inquiry  to  which  I  have  in  this  paper  briefly  alluded ;  in- 
deed, whoever  will  only  steadily  study  in  Nature's  book 
will  be  pretty  certainly  rewarded  by  valuable  readings 
which  time  wUl,  in  all  reasonable  certainty,  never  exhaust. 


"OVKB     MY     PIPE." 

Pve  been  roaming,  Pve  been  roaminff  where  tlie  meadow  grass  is  sweet ; 
And  I'm  coming,  and  Fm  coming  with  the  dew  upon  my  feet ! 


This  means,  under  exceedingly  strong  metaphorical 
^S^^  that  I  went  down  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
^iw  to  inspect  the  condition  of  our  river  bank,  and  to 
note  what  effect  the  drifting  ice  might  have  upon  the 
protective  piers,  the  hiatory  of  which  I  have  in  these 
columns  gradually  detailed.-  Thev  have  now  been  proved 
to  be  inch  a  thoroojch  success  that  I  have  the  greatest 
tttufiKtion  in  explaining  minntdy,  lor  the  benefit  and 
?vidaiice  of  those  amongst  your  rnderi  who  may  desire 
^')  nve  a  swiftly-wasting  Iwnk  from  the  undermining 
Ktion  of  an  inridions  stream,  not  only  the  several  points 
>n  Khieh  oar  plan  has  answered,  but  also  the  weak  points 
that  we  have  had  to  mend.  In  the  first  instance,  every 
nTcr-wise  person  that  we  met  or  spoke  to  when  our  pro- 
J«ct  was  in  embryo  said  that  what  we  had  to  do  to  save 
^"  Jwk.was  to  plant  "  aaUiea  "—that  is,  willow  cuttings 
p-shmg  it,  mentioning  several  instances  of  very  suecess- 
liuly  cneonraged  accumulation  at  several  turns  of  the 
U^-  Tliey  always  overlooked  the  fact  that  in  each  of 
weie  cases  the  jeering  took  place  upon  the  alaek,  not 
we  eonut  side  of  the  stream.  There  where  the  weaker 
*ater  rested  it  was  only  too  glad  to  have  anything,  stick 
«r  stone,  to  ding  by  or  lean  against,  and  let  the  mud 
«nin  oot  of  iu  shoea.  But  upon  the  other  side  where 
^  atieam  was  wearing  againtt  its  earthen  barrier  (as 


vou  may  see  a  hungry,  poaching  old  sow  go  trying  with 
her  snout  along  the  lowermost  rail  of  the  prohibitive 
fence)  planted  oushes  could  serve  no  earthly  purpose, 
save  as  a  buffet  for  the  river's  boxing  powers,  like  the 
stufibd  sack  upon  which  the  ambitious  prize-fighter  at 
once  burnishes  his  skill  and  builds  up  muscle.  The  sack 
of  course  gradually  sufliers,  and  would  gladly  I  dare  say 
if  it  could  "  hide  ita  diminished  head ;"  and,  to  pursue 
the  figure  even  further,  aa  upon  the  day  of  real  battle  the 
human  antagonist  hammered  about  the  head  gets  shaky 
about  the  feet,  similarly  do  thick  shrubs  suffer  when  sub' 
jected  continually  to  the  buffeting  of  the  old  river  god ; 
they  ultimately  give  way  and  tumble  over,  breaking  up 
fit>m  ita  solidity  too  the  bed  on  which  they  stood,  and 
exposing  it  in  fragmentary  shape  to  the  force  of  the  in- 
vading torrent,  which  moreover,  as  the  too  greedy  school- 
boy, impatientiv  chews  as  well  as  sucks  his  plum.  "  I 
once  tried  the  plan,"  one  informant  said,  "  and  it  answered 
splendidly  until  one  tremendous  fiood  came  and  swallowed 
up  the  whole  coneern."  What  was  this  but  the  well- 
nown  experience  of  the  ingenious  and  eeonomical  old 
gentleman  who  by  help  of  green  spectacles  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  his  faithful  Dobbin  to  feed  on  shavinga 
and  fancy  it  was  grass,  when  the  gentle  creature  died  1 
The  fact  is  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  keep- 
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ing  a  plantation  on  the  bank  yon  want  to  save,  in  the 
fond  hope  that  its  roota  will  keep  the  eoil  together.  The 
nngrat^  little  aaaemblage  do  nothing  of  the  sort ;  rather 
they  are  in  a  continnal  fret  to  get  firee,  whieh  the  wvage 
ri?er  by  its  worrying  ultimately  helps  them  to  do.  The 
only  place  in  which  our  piers  haye  fidled  to  "  folfil  the 
promise  of  their  yonth  "  is  where  the  roots  and  abont  a 
foot  of  the  upstanding  stem,  with  its  attaching  tresses, 
was  left  uncleared  at  the  base  of  the  slope;  but  I  am 
thankful  that  it  was  oyerlooked,  for  it  has  taught  us  an 
excellent  lesson.  The  '*  exception  proves  the  role  "  is  a 
proverb  which  is  herein  borne  out. 

Gradually  we  watched  the  waters  burrow  ronnd  its 
holding  (we  were  always  intending  to  remove  it,  but 
either  the  boat  was  not  ready  when  we  wanted  it  or  the 
bill-hook,  and  so  it  never  got  removed,  and  is  now  hang- 
ing wearily — we  can  see  it  in  the  deep  water — waiting 
until  the  sinking  of  the  flood  shall  enaole  us  to  sever  its 
surviving  claw),  and  finally  a  solid  mass  of  the  bank,  after 
the  old  fashion,  slipped  in  to  fill  the  hole.  In  all  other 
respects,  as  without  exception  the  most  prqudioed  have 
confessed  on  paying  them  a  visit  of  inspection,  these  pro- 
tective fences  have  answered  admirably.  Within  them  it 
is  surprising  what  a  quantity  silts  up  with  every  flood — ^ 

{)roce88  which  will  obvioudy  continue  until  the  accnmu- 
ation  is  level  with  the  slope  of  the  piers,  and  forma  one 
gradual  turfed  incline,  right  into  the  heart  of  what  were 
before  building  the  deep  waters  of  a  salmon  ^1.  Then 
shall  the  assailing  stream  slip  over  them  without  let  or 
damage. 

I  had  been  long  since  persuaded  of  their  general  ex- 
ceeding merit,  but  it  has  only  been  during  the  recent 
thaw  tiiat  we  have  had  the  structure  tested  to  the  utter- 
most. There  has  not  been  such  a  frost  hereabouts  for 
ten  yean  it  is  said,  and  when  once  the  .ice-locked  waters 
began  to  move  it  was  a  sight  to  see.  F6r  honrs,  for  days 
and  nights,  with  a  seething  sloppy  sound  in  one  continu- 
ous flow  the  broken-up  masses  of  snow-covered  ice  con- 
tinued to  move  on  as  it  were  to  the  distant  looker-on  a 
long  band  of  frosted  bridal  cake.  Fast  the  extremities 
of  our  piers  the  current  kept  its  sweep,  and  block  after 
block,  fragment  after  fragment,  went  drifting  swifUy  by, 
one  just  catching  the  other  as  it  came  too  near  what  our 
young  school-boys  call  "a  gentle  kick."  Sometimea^ 
when  there  was  an  obstacle  and  a  stoppage  lower  down, 
the  bigger  members  of  the  shoal  dipped  under  and  threw 
up  ,in  affrighted  altitude  some  weaker  neighbour  right  on 
end,  or  crushed  it  within  the  boiling  mass.  Still  safd^ 
and  surely  they  had  been  shunted  off  the  pier  point,  until 
all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  one  big  stone  upon  it  lower  sur&ce 
tremble.  Then  takinjp  mean  advantage  of  its  fright, 
under  influence  of  which  it  had  staggered  too  near  the 
swift  outside  stream,  a  young  thiekset  ice-block,  abont  a 
yard  across  and  a  foot  deep,  hit  it  something  like  a  blow 
beneath  the  ear,  which  a  second  ice  youngster  following 
up  knocked  the  stone  right  into  the  seething  abyss. 
This  was  not  much  after  all,  and  so  long  as  its  surviving 
brother  pebbles  kept  a  judicious  down-<^arge,  as  did  the 
Duke's  guards  at  Waterloo,  there  was  no  finur  of  farther 
damage.  It  was  only  when  a  fellow  funked  and  peeped  to 
have  a  look  that  he  received  the  retributive  blow.  The 
greater  massea  went  contemptuously  by,  as  if  in  impotent 
anger,  until  all  of  a  sudden  one  monster,  taking  a  dive 
and  thereby  mounting  upon  its  back  another  equally 
mighty,  waa  enabled  malioionsly  to  get  a  sweep  of  the 
shore  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  came  thump 
against  our  projection,  making  the  whole  bank  tremble : 
an  alarming  effeet  which  was  immediatelv  followed  up  by 
another  triangular  block  being  similarly  mounted  and 
brought  point  on  againat  our  precious  handy  work»  thia 
time  picking  out  a  boulder  whieh  it  all  bnt  dislodged. 


Then  another,  bat  I  did  not  dare  to  wait  any  hmgOi ail 
waa  powerleas  to  help. 

Second  period.    Having  finished  one  pipe,  I  took  a 
stroll  to  see  the  children  ucattng  npon  a  moen  oteiflow 
by  the  river,  and  then  went,  somewhat  nervooily  I  am 
bound  to  confess,  to  see  what  effwt  the  ieebergihad 
finally  had  upon  my  jetties.    It  has  been  nndoubtedlj 
disastrous.    Off  two  at  least  a  foot  in  height  has  been 
knocked  off,  but  not  out  of  reach,  and  the  damage  can  be 
easily  repaired.    From  the  obserrations  I  have  taken  it 
is  essential  that,  as  soon  as  fine  weather  afforda  the  op* 
portunity,  the  fisMnng  next  the  current  ahonld  be  built  witk 
morter,  or  dse  be  protected  in  front  by  a  fence  of  atakes. 
At  least  there  should  be  one  stout  post  at  the  end  to  act  n 
buffer  against  the  recurrence  of  such  drifting  sledge-ham- 
mers. On  tills  subject  no  more  to  be  said  by  me,  snd  I  tnut 
little  to  learn.    There  has  been  a  glorious  drift  of  aaad 
and  pabblea  within  each  one  of  them.    Having  finiahed 
this  survey,  I  went  to  the  homestead  to  see  how  the  cattle 
tied  up  for  flatting  thrive.   It  is  the  only  part  of  the  agrnol- 
toral  business  that  I  don't  can  particularly  about»  and  wi\ 
respect  to  which  consequently  I  am  perpetually  obliged  to 
consult  the  rules  of  others.  The  distmguished  M'Combie! 
rules  have  helped  me  most,  and  I  commend,  as  a  kind  kt- 
vice  to  my  younger  brethren,  the  following  atatemeots, 
which  I  have  underlined  in  his  little  volume  to  ure 
trouMe  or  reference.    As  respects  the  winter  treatmat 
of  fattening  beasts,  he  observes:    "It  is  indiapenniile 
for  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  that  they  receiTe  tbdr 
turnips  clean,  dry,  and  fresh."     He  then  recommeDdi 
the  storing,  if  possible,  of  the  whole  of  the  swede  crop 
(I  wish  we  had  done  so  this  year),  but  not  the  "  Aber- 
deenshire Yellow  (only  a  proportion),  as  they  loae  tbe 
rdish,  and  catUe  prefer  them  from  the  field;  bat  I R- 
quire  a  proportion  of  them  for  calving  cows  ia  froit. 
floated  turnips  make  oowa  with  calf  abort ;  and,  lather 
than  give  calving  cows  such  turnips,  I  would  order  than 
straw  and  water."    This  I  can  endorse  as  regards  akeep 
too.    A  few  frosted  turnips  (it  was  fancied  the  frost  wss 
out  of  them)  were  thrown  to  a  ewe  flock  the  other  day. 
During  the  night  one  threw  her  lamb,  and  had  to  be  R- 
moved.    The  aet  is,  they  give  the  gripes,  and  the  atraj- 
ing  forces  out  the  foetus  prematurely.    "  However  ftith- 
fnl  in  other  respect^,  the  cattle-men  must  have  a  taiU 
and  a  strong  lilting  to  cattle ;  they  must  be  their  hobby. 
"  Even  with  men  of  the  greatest  experience,  the  diffiens« 
in  the  thriving  of  the  difiiarent  lots  upon  the  same  kesp» 
great.    They  must  not  be  oppressed   with  having  too 
many  in  charge,  or  the  owner  will  suffer  by  his  ill-jadged 
parsimony.     Trom  August  till  November,  amanm>]f 
lake  care  of  thirty  cattie  very  well,  or  a  few  more,  if  tke 
cattie  are  tied ;  but  when  the  day  geta  short,  ^^\r 
twenty-five  are  as  many  aa  one  man  can  feed,  to  do  them 
justice.    Good  cattie-men  are  invaluable.    Theymnat&M 
only  know  what  to  give  the  cattle,  but  the  great  were. 
espeeisJly  when  cattie  are  foreed  up  for  show  porpoaei,  u 
to  know  what  not  to  gm  themr    "  When  in^rop^I 
treated"  (through  having  too  much  turnips  iiyudiaoaaly 
given),  "the  cattie  soour  and  hove,  the  atomach  gettua 
deranged.    It  is  a  long  time  before  they  recover,  m 
some  never  do  well.    We  generally  cure  hove  by  repeated 
doses  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  ginger.*' 

"  The  oattie  intended  for  tiie  great  Christmas  niarts^ 
(on  swedes  sinee  Oetober)  "  have  at  first  21b.  to  4lb.  ^ 
cake  a  day  by  the  1st  of  November.  In  a  week  or  tiroi 
increase  tiie  cake  to  at  leasi  4Ui.  aday,  and  give  a  fM 
of  bruised  oata  or  barley,  whieh  loontinns  up  to  tte 
Idtii  or  14tiL  of  Deoember^  when  thqr  l«ve  for  tbe 
Christmas  market."  <*  It  ia  absolntety  necesaaiy  to  »- 
ereaae  the  quantity  of  eake  and  com  weeU|y  to  eoaoie  s 
ateady  improvement;  and  if  esttle an foroed ^oa  can 
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and  eon  over  two  or  time  moniht,  it  miH,  in  my 
opiiuon  Mj  no  one." 

For  Ui6  istroductioii  of  these  extracts  I  make  no 
ipologf.  I  liare  found  tHe  rolnme,  CaMle  and  Cattle 
Breeders,  most  interesting  and  serviceable.  I  will  only 
ad4  that  I  liaTO  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of 


Mr.  M'Combie,  although  he  is  donbtless  weU  hnow& 
to  most  agrienltnrists  throngh  tiie  lovdy  level  bheh 
polled  heifers  he  has  shown,  no  less  than  by  the  hngo 
bollock  which  was  the  wonder  of  London  at  a  eom- 
paratively  recent  fi&t  show. 


THE    IRISH    LAND    ACT. 


Fff  ffliny  years  past  it  has  been  a  very  necessary  dnty 
vitk  08  to  dnw,  as  occasion  may  offer,  tiie  very  strongest 
&tioction  between  EngUsh  and  Irish  Tbnaiit  Bight. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doobt  that  the  confosion  of  the  two 
duDu  Jus  greatly  retarded  the  extension  of  tbat  prindple 
which  we  have  so  long  advocated.  No  man  is  more  sen- 
utiTe  ss  to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  rights  thim  the 
landed  proprietor,  who  identifies  his  position  in  this  way 
with  the  exercise  of  aE  kmds  of  privileges,  and  who 
growi  slarmed  so  soon  as  these  come  nnder  discnssion. 
iB  this  ease,  however,  his  tenors  have  been  grounded 
chiefly  on  his  ignorance.  In  his  neglect  to  master  the 
nbject  lie  has  arrayed  himself  against  an  nnknown  enemy, 
and  protested  the  more*  as  jnoportioaately  less,  he 
eampidieBded  the  qoestion.  lliere  are  hundreds  and 
thoittinds  of  landloids  in  this  country  who  have  turned 
^  haeb  on  Txitaiit  Bioht  and  driven  it  from 
tlnr  doors  on  no  better  showing  than  that  of  the 
obM  gentlemaa'a  dislike  to  Br.  Eell.  The  reason 
why  he  cooid  not  tell,  but  he  ^iSk^  mo^  like  the  Doctor. 

It  has  slways  been  very  clear  to  ns  that  the  Irish  cry 
vaistthe  bottom  of  this  indefinite  dread.  Since  the 
^7  when  O'Connell  made  TfOXAin  Bioht  a  war  shout 
P«>p]«baveasBoeiated  the  veiT  name  with  disai!eetion 
•ad  eaeroadiflsent.  The  saeredrighta  of  property  were 
to  be  disturbed,  the  aetual  owner  was  no  longer  to  eqjoy 
the  eoDtroi  of  his  estate,  as  the  mere  occupier  coidd 
^^  possession  and  set  the  other  at  defiance.  It  was 
cnmter  to  some  such  feeling  as  this,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
onaehed  his  Irish  land  Bin,  ameasure which  was  passed 
asinlj  on  the  understanding  that  the  Irish  themselves 
fikedfor  it,  and  that  the  Bngliah  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It.  Stm,  aUy  as  the  difficulty  was  handled,  there  was  an 
o^parion  that  ike  Government  had  gone  too  fkr,  that  it 
nd  given  too  general  a  recognition  to  certain  peculiar 
jwges  and  customs.  Mr.  Sewell  Bead,  in  &ct,  at  the 
^  Ftimers'  Qnb  dinner,  said  in  so  many  words  that 
Thesoull  tenant  fsrmer  of  Ireland  is  not  merdy  going 
11^  ^  ^^^"^  sixpence  that  he  has  expended  on  the 
>ou,  Vut  he  haaalao  created  for  him  a  speeial  interest  in 
Uttoeeoption  of  the  kad  whieh,  ahhongh  it  may  in 
H«  fin*  mstoeebe  to  his  profit,  will,  I  am  quite  sure, 
uthecad  militate  greatfy  against  the  interest  of  the 
teu&tiy  of  Ireland.  Ton  can  never  do  a  wrong  for  one 
w  but  H  must  somehow  or  other  eventually  recoil  upon 

Aoeordmg  to  this  the  Iriah  Land  Act  waa  doubly  a  mis- 
»«>  twice  enraed  rather  than  blessed,  but  the  Act  is  now 
•poaitstrial,  aa  its  inauguration  baa  been  productive  of 
y°»  ygy  noticeaMe  evidence.  Gases  for  the  courts  have 
»«n  cn^ping  up  all  over  (the  country,  as  we  have  the 
Jjwts  of  some  dozen  or  so  before  us,  while  so  far  the 
wUement  of  theae  has  been  attended  with  no  very  ter- 
nhle  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  adjustment  of  one  now 
™wsdiffHrence  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  altogether 
<?<i;ongiBg.  According  to  the  kndlord's  own  statement 
« the  frets,  thetenanton  the  case  being  settled  by  mutual 
•jn«rt  "it  to  leceive  £850,  and,  in  addition,  I  forgive 
uie  rent  due.    Had  I  pressed  the  case,  she  would  have 


got  considerably  less.  The  proceedhigs  have  onk  cost 
about  £400,  md  I  shall  be  no  loser,  for,  aa  a  fine  of  £600 
could  easily  be  got  if  the  form  were  let  on  a  thirty-one 
yeara*  lease  at  tiie  present  rent,  it  follows  that,  from 
a  new  oflSdal  occupant,  an  increased  rent  will  be  ob- 
tained, equal  to  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  entire  outlay." 
Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tenant  actually  receives 
a  larger  amount  of  compensation  than  the  Act  would 
have  sanctioned,  and  still  the  landlord  is  amply  satis- 
fied. As  the  condnding  sentence  of  his  letter  runs, 
"  I  feel  justified  in  asserting  even  from  the  above  ex- 
ceptional experience  that  Mr.  (Hadatone's  Land  Act  is 
by  no  means  the  confiscatory  measure  some  people  would 
fidn  persuade  us."  Naturally  enough,  all  the  actions 
have  not  run  off  as  easUy  as  that  of  Mrs.  Moore  againat 
Mr.  Macartney.  As  one  of  the  judges  has  put  it^  "  the 
poor  friexe-eoated  man  may  think  he  sees  fields  of  gold 
before  him  in  tiie  Act,"  and  yet  the  chdms  have  been  by 
no  means  so  preposterous  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect. 
Another  lad^  sets  her  total  of  compensation  at  £81 ;  and, 
after  deductmg  the  year's  due,  the  full  amount  is  allowed. 
John  Morgan  adcs  for  £88  in  all,  and  "  having  ao  im- 
proved hia  land  aa  to  increase  its  letting  value,"  he  waa 
entitled  to  £80.  So  for,  if  not  unreasonably,  the  tenant 
seems  to  have  the  best  (tf  it;  but  the  Aet  would 
promise  to  work  quite  as  well  for  the  protection  of 
the  landlord.  Urns,  William  Moore^  who  makes 
out  a  long  bin  compounded  of  loss  of  holding, 
draining,  hedging  and  ditching,  subsoiline  and  drawing 
mother-earth  gets  in  all  £46  instead  of  £186  17s.  6d., 
at  which  he  had  estimated  his  "  rights."  Again,  a  claim 
for  improvementa  made  more  than  twenty  years  since 
cannot  be  entertained,  and  the  amount  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  mere  trifie.  Certainly  so  for  we  ftdl  to  trace  any  recog- 
nition of  any  unwholesome  interest  in  the  land  on  behalf  of 
the  occupier.  Naturally  a  man  who  paid  for  good-will 
when  he  went  in  would  expect  to  be  paid  again  when  he 
went  out,  and  this  of  oourse  often  swula  the  sum  to  be 
received;  but,  if  they  ean  aflbrd  to  do  so,  the  sooner  the 
Irish  landlords  buy  up  all  sueh  good-will  the  better  for  them 
and  their  estates,  just  aa  allowances  for  tillages  or  acts  of 
husbandry  shouH  be  compounded  for  in  England,  as  the 
only  eflbct  of  such  a  custom  is  to  lock  up  and  render  useless  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  tenant's  capital. 

There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  the  Irish 
Tenant-Bight^  aa  exhibited  through  the  Land  Courts^ 
that  is  not  so  assuring  of  any  ultimate  good* 
Here,  in  Bng^d,  if  Tenant-Bight  can  mean 
anytlung,  it  must  mean  permanent  improvement 
or  sustained  cultivstion.  If  a  man  systematically 
reduces  the  farm  again  before  he  leaves  it,  A 
course  he  sacrifices  his  claim  by  so  doing,  or,  in 
other  words,  takes  care  to  pay  himself  out.  A 
plaintiff  the  other  day  said  in  his  evidence  that  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  he  had  been  taking  all  he 
could  out  of  the  land,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  take  aa 
many  crops  as  he  liked  after  his  good  treatment  of  the  land. 
This  may  be  in  some  measure  a  question  of  degree,  but  the 
admission  sounds  as  if  the  tenant  was  preparing  to  leave. 
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the  very  thing  that  the  action  of  the  English  principle 
would  go  to  avoid.  Bnt,  as  we  said  in  the  outset,  the 
two  Rights  should  be  carefuUy  kept  apart,  as  no  one  jet 
ever  thought  of  extending  the  Irisn  Land  Act  to  England. 
Nevertheuss,  as  a  measure  framed  to  meet  a  peculiar 
difficulty  it  promises  at  least  from  so  short  a  tnal  to  be 
working  very  satis&ctorilv.  The  judges  would  appear  to 
be  in  no  way  embarrassed  in  interpreting  the  intention 
of  the  several  clauses,  and  the  reports  of  the  cases  as  a 
rule  read  clearly  and  reasonably  enough.  If  there  be  any 
feeling  of  disappointment  this  will  be  found,  we  fiincy, 
chiefly  amongst  the  cottier  holders,  who  have  scareelv  got 
as  much  "  Justice"  as  they  had  counted  on.  Their  claims 
are  very  closely  sifted,  rather  than  admitted  offhand,  as 
they  had  probably  been  led  to  believe  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  new  law.  There  were  others  who,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  different  point  of  view,  came  very  much  to 
the  same  conclusion,  but  neither  these  exaggerated  hopes 
nor  fears  have  been  realised.  Even  in  Ireland,  Right 
to  the  tenant  does  not  as  now  interpreted  imply 
Wrong  to  the  landlord,  as  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  many  excessive  or  outrageous  demands  which  might 


have  been  pressed  through  custom  will  never  be  nnc- 
tioned  by  law. 

Some  few  weeks  back  we  gave  the  address  of  another 
Irish  landlord.  Sir  H.  Winston  Barron,  who  congratulated 
hb  tenantry  "  on  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  FarliameDt 
that  will  give  you  security  of  tenure  and  security  for  anj 
improvements  you  may  make  on  your  fiirms.  Reoolkct 
that  whatever  money  yon  expend  in  draining,  in  buildings, 
in  rechiiming  lands,  or  other  improvemeuts,  must  be  by 
law  repaid  to  jou  before  you  can  be  dispossessed  of  yoor 
holdings.  It  is  therefore  clearly  your  interest  to  improve 
your  farms.  All  the  profit  of  the  improvements  will  be 
for  your  benefit  and  that  of  your  children.  No  one  aa 
deprive  you  of  this  profit.  1,  therefore,  believe  this  oev 
law  is  a  good  law,  both  for  landlord  and  tenant."  It 
would  rttUy  seem  according  to  this  that  the  effect  of  the 
new  Act  would  after  all  be  to  assimilate  the  Irish  prin- 
ciple  more  and  more  with  English  Right,  the  eiientisl 
diflierence  being  the  sale  of  the  goodwill,  for  which  extn- 
ordinary  prices  have  been  given  witlun  only  the  liit 
few  days. 
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At  the  annual  dinner,  Mr.  Pendarves  Vivian,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  the  following  report  from  the  analytieal 
chemist,  Mr.  S.  T.  Rowe,  of  Bcdnith,  was  presented :  In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  Eielmnge 
that  I  should  furnish  a  icoort  respecting  how  far  my  lerrioes 
have  been  made  use  of  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange  daring 
the  past  year,  I  beg  to  state  that  since  my  appointment  in  May 
last  numerous  oommunications  have  been  addressed  to  me  by 
the  members,  having  reference  to  agricultural  matters,  some 
requiring  special  information,  whieh  in  every  case  has  been 
promptly  supplied  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment. 
Samples  of  manures,  agricultural  salts,  soils,  and  fodder  have 
been  received  and  reported  on  to  Dee.  81. 1870,  as  follows : 
18  of  guano,  8  nitrate,  7  soda,  6  dissolfed  Iranc,  W  superphos- 
phate of  Ume,  3  com  manure,  6  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3  soils, 
6  fodder;  total  67.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  remark  that 
during  the  last  six  months  sniano  appears  to  have  decreased  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  per-centage  yield  of  ammonia. 
The  standard  per-centage  of  this  element  in  Government 
Peruvian  guano  has  for  some  yean  stood  at  14  per  cent.,  but 
for  the  future  I  fear  such  can  hardly  be  maintained  or  ex- 
pected. It  may  afford  some  satu&ction,  however,  to  learn 
that  what  we  are  losbg  in  ammonia  we  are  to  some  extent 
nining  in  an  increase  of  phosphates.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  serve  to  prevent  much  misunderstanding  between  the 
merchant  and  consumer.  In  Chili  8alt[>etre,  or  nitrate  of  sods, 
there  appears  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  matter  than  in  any 
other  manure  yet  examined.  Out  of  the  eight  samples  ana- 
lysed two  only  reached  the  standard  of  94  per  cent.,  one  con- 
tained 32  per  cent,  of  rock  salt,  one  30,  one  28,  one  23,  and 
the  lowest  12.  In  dissolved  bone,  with  one  exception,  all  the 
samples  were  of  good  quality.  In  ,the  superphosphates  five 
were  high-class  manures,  two  moderate,  and  three  extremely 
low  and  badly  made.  The  com  manures  sll  contained  guano, 
two  having  nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt  mixed,  which  in- 
creased the  per-centage  of  water  daily ;  one  sample  of  fodder  was 
a  mixtnre  of  chaff,  prepared  mangold,  meal,  and  salt,  hardened 
into  the  consistence  of  soft  cheese,  and  had  so  far  fermented  as 
to  become  sour  and  unfit  for  animal  consumption,  inasmuch 
as  vegetable  acids  tlins  formed  tend  to  a  reduction  of  fat  in 
the  animal,  and  not  to  the  ^eration  of  it.  Two  gentlemen 
requested  to  know  if  a  substitute  for  straw  could  be  found  or 
recommended  to  be  used  as  litter  for  cattle  and  pigs.  They 
were  adviied  by  me  to  obtain  bark  waste  from  a  tanyard,  or 
use  sawdust,  both  of  whieh  being  preferable  to  straw,  if  the 
tan  or^wdust  were  sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  water,  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  serves  to  fix  the  ammonia 
generated  by  the  decomposition  of  urine,  transforming  it  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  one  of  the  most  active  fertilisers  known 
to  agriculturists,  and  it  also  prevents  much  of  the  stendh 


which  is  so  commonly  observed  in  stables  and  cow-honies.  I 
beg  also  to  state  that  in  two  cases  I  have  been  called  npoa  to 
repimt  on  the  milk  of  cows  suffering  flrom  foot^and-nonth 
diieaie.  Although  these  cases  were  not  submitted  to  me  bj 
members  of  the  Traro  Agricultural  Exchange,  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  note.  In  one  case,  to  which  I  would  particslariy 
refer,  the  milk  came  from  the  dairy  of  a  gentleman  who  hia 
enterLd  into  a  contract  for  the  daily  supply  of  milk  to  a  lar^e 
pubUe  institution.  Assisted  by  a  mediou  gentleman,  s  ri^d 
examination  of  the  milk  was  made  under  high  microeco{dc 
power  and  different  lights.  Nothing  abnormal  in  the  sppesr* 
ance  of  the  fiit  globules  or  albumen  of  the  milk  conU  w  dis- 
covered. In  taste,  weight,  cokmr,  and  gemral  condition  so* 
thing  unusual  could  be  detected  which  would  lesd  to  ss 
inference  that  the  cow  was  sufiering  from  the  effects  of  abhnd 
poison.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  milk  wss  sieer- 
tainedwith  grnit  care,  and  when  eomnared  with  the  nsili 
taken  fh)m  a  prixe  Jeriey  cow  in  perfect  health  and  oonditioo, 
with  the  exception  that  the  latter  yielded  a  little  Istger  per- 
centage of  animal  fat,  bnt  little  difference  existed.  I  meatioA 
this  ease  in  the  hope  tiiat  other  gentlemen  more  oompeteBt 
than  myself  may  be  led  to  further  uvestigate  the  matter,  sad 
not  with  a  view  of  settling  the  question  as  to  whether  nilk 
taken  from  a  cow  suffering  ftmn.  foot-and-mouth  disesse  ii  fit 
for  human  fbod. 

The  CnAi&MAH  said  that  last  year  he  recommended  theoi 
to  secure  the  serrices  of  an  analytical  diemist.  At  thst  tiaie 
he  thought  he  had  given  birth  to  a  new  idea :  and  thoogh  he 
was  flattered  to  find  that  his  suggestion  had  been  adopted,  he 
found  the  aphorism  **  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  iub" 
confirmed,  for  in  readmg  over  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  Seeds'  Adulteration  Bill,  18(Ms  he  saw  thst 
across  the  border  analytical  chemists  had  been  employed  by 
associations  since  1859.  He  would  read  them  some  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Sharp,  a  leed- 
merchant  of  Lincolnshire,  who  in  question  92  said  that  the 
growth  of  seeds  was  ususily  reduced  by  the  trade  from  70  to 
75  per  cent. ;  and  in  reply  to  question  211  he  scknowledged 
that  out  of  £100  worth  of  turnip  seed  there  would  be  only 
£75  worth  of  good  seed,  leaving  £26  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
question  272,  Mr.  Sharp  said  he  believed  the  standard  of 
toe  generality  of  the  traae  to  be  about  75  per  cent  of  ger* 
minatbg  power,  and  in  question  No.  276,  that  the  germi- 
nating power  of  '*net**  seed  was  from  90  to  100  per  eeat. 
This  evidence  wss  confirmed  by  Mr.  P.  Kennedy,  another 
seed  merchant^  who,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  there  were 
two  establishments  in  Loadon  wliere  100  tons  of  dom 
seed  are  doctored  every  week,  and  that  he  believed  15,000 
tons  of  clover  seed  are  sold  per  annum  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  which  1,000>  l^fiOO  tons  are  dootoied.   In 
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qoestioii  501,  he  said,  *'  the  farnMr  need  only  hay  8611m.  weight 
uf  the  net  to  prodooe  the  seme  remit  as  lOOlm.  of  the  adnl- 
tcfated  aeed.      It  appeared  to  him  (the  speaker)  necessaij 
that  tome  parliamentyy  inyestigation  shoola  take  plaee  ia  this 
■atter.  Diiriog  the  aitfebg  of  tba  committee.  Dr.  S.  MeAdam, 
kotarer  on  chemistry  at  the  R^yal  College  of  Sarseons,  Edin- 
bugh,  sad  eoBsaltmg  and  analytical  chemist  emiwned  by  the 
fmtn*  Analytical  Association,  was  examined.    This  society 
vas  inatitated  in  1869  for  the  porpoae  of  testing  mannres  and 
feediog-stvff,  and  in  1802  they  commenced  the  examination  of 
Medi.    He  would  ezpUin  that  by  the  rules  of  this  association 
the  nembers  were  to  assess  themselves,  and  the  annnal  rate  of 
isMnmeat  was  6s.  per  100  acres  of  arable  land,  and  no  farmer 
was  to  pay  for  less  than  200  acres,  and  none  kit  more  than 
1^.    The  rate  of  assessment  was  soon  rednoed,  until  now  it 
vas  ooly  Ss.  per  100  acres,  and  the  number  of  memben  from 
60  to  70.    Or.  HcAdam  stated  the  per  centage  of  Uto  seeds 
in  each  kind  of  plant  to  be  as  follows,  as  a  scTcn  years'  are- 
nige:^White  dorer  72,  alsike  clover  74,  red  clover  87,  yd" 
bv  clover  74,  aad  taking  the  whole  daring  seven  years  of  the 
dover  plants,  the  average  was  76  per  cent.    In  yellow  clover 
the  profesior  said  he  fonnd  as  little  as  82  per  cent,  sproated. 
sad  of  white  clover  as  high  as  96  per  cent.    In  tamip-seed 
he   fiiand    the    germinating  power   as    low  as   27t   per 
oeot   The  average  of  seeds  he  foand  to   be   as   foUows : 
Clover    76,    oow    grass    85,    rje    grass  76,  tnmips  72|, 
iheep  paraley   40;   total   average  70  per  cent.    In   con- 
oectaon  with  thia    analvtical   aiaociation,  when  the  farmer 
fbond  that  the  analysis  showed  the  mannre  or  feeding-staff  is 
Biit  np  to  the  proper  standard,  he  complains  to  the  dealer  or 
i^t,  and  demands  a  redaction,  or  that  the  material  shall  be 
taken  back.    The  effect  of  this  association  has  been  very 
Burked  indeed,  and  the  improvement  both  in  the  quality  of 
Baaores,  feeding-stuffs,  and  aeeds  very  decided.    The  follow- 
ing question  was  pat  by  the  committee :  "  Has  the  effect  of 
foor  Society  been  really  to  stamp  out  adulteration  iu  your  dis- 
trict?"   The  repl^  was :  "  It  has ;  we  have  had  only  one  in- 
ituee  of  an  inferior  mannre  this  year,  and  no  instance  of  in- 
ferior Mcd."    And  the  coat  of  this  improvement  effected  bv 
the  saoeiation  had  been  only  2s.  per  100  aerea  of  arable  land. 
He  troubled  them  with  theae  extracts  from  the  report  issued 
by  the  eonmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  oruer  to  show 
tliein  what  had  been  the  reault  of  an  association  that  had  been 
ia  eiistence  but  eleven  years,  and  he  had  presented  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Exchange  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  report.    The 
wa  of  employinf^  an  analytical  chemist  appeared  to  him  to 
oe  exceedingly  satisfactory ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  slight- 
eit  resson  to  suppose  that  the  seeds  sold  in  this  neighbourhood 
vere  not "  netw"  and  the  manures  genuine,  yet  it  was  well  that 
the  fmners  mould  he  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  actual 
valae  of  the  articles  they  were  purchasing.    He  thought  that 
this  employing  an  analytical  chemist  would  make  merchanta 
eieeediagly  carefnl  what  class  of  seeds  and  manures  they  at- 
tempted to  sell ;  certainly  there  could  be  no  harm  in  having 
snett  cieatific  investigation,  and  the  cost  was  exceedingly 
laia..    This  question  he  brought  before  them  the  previous 
jcsr,  u  it  struck  him,  from  being  concerned  in  business,  that 
they  should  not  bny^  seeds  or  manures  without  knowins  their 
Mtaal  worth ;  and  in  this  respect  agricolturists  should  be  in 
the  mme  nosUion  as  those  who  carried  on  mercantile  or  manu- 
&etuzing  Dusinesses. 

Mr.  OlVEK  quite  coneuired  with  the  chairman  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  chemical  analysis  to  the  agricul- 
turist There  was  no  doubt  that  manure  and  food  stuffs  were 
largely  adulterated,  and  this  they  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to. 
The  growth  of  this  Exchange  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
oofigntolation  to  the  members,  yet  the  society  might  be  made 
of  moeh  more  service  to  the  menbers  than  it  was.  Lectures, 
he  tboaght,  should  be  delivered  from  tune  to  time  on  questions 
of  interest  to  axrienlturists.  The  question  of  local  taxation, 
he  thonriit,  miznt  be  left  to  our  Chambers  of  Agriculture  to 
M  with,  but  uwre  were  many  subjects  connected  with  prac- 
tical agriculture  that  might  be  considered  with  benefit  to  the 
meabers  of  the  Exduuige  and  agriculturists  in  generaL 
A^riealtvie  he  considered  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
trul  occupations  of  any  nation,  and  he  should  oe  delighted  if 
he  eoald  congratulate  the  agriculturists  of  thia  county  on 
being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Thev  were  often  oUled 
"gnunUers,''  but  of  late  they  had  found  out  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  grumble.    For  instance,  if  Uiey  had  a  bad  crop  it  would 


not  do  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  for  then  the  eagle-eyed 
merchant  went  to  other  countriea  and  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Thus,  when  they  could  no  longer  get  hiKn  prices  for  a  small 
crop,  agriculturists  found  it  was  opposed  to  their  interests  to 
grumble — ^they  had  better  give  out  to  the  world  that  they 
were  highly  prosperous,  when,  in  fact,  the  reverse  was  the 
case  (laughter).    The  last  two  or  three  years  had  been  most 
disastrous  to  the  fiumers  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  said  by 
well-informed  men  that  during  the  last  three  years  two  years' 
rent  of  all  the  land  in  England  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  occu- 
pier, and  this  he  believed  to  be  the  case.   The  losses  of  farmera 
were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  could  not  at  once  be  ascertained. 
Now,  if  a  commercial  man  made  a  bad  debt  he  knew  his  exact 
loss  at  once,  but  with  the  farmer  the  case  was  different.  During 
the  last  three  years  they  had  suffered  from  almost  unprecedented 
drought,  and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  thouf^h  he  kept  a  farm  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  grass  as  any  m  the  county,  he  had  scarcely 
grass  sniBioient  to  keep  his  cattle  alive,  and  his  graas  was 
worth  no  more  at  Michaelmas  than  at  Lady-day.    The  con- 
sequence was,  he  had  to  feed  his  cattle  on  corn  and  cake, 
and  their  condition  was  such  that  he  must  keep  until  Lady- 
da^  cattle  he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  oispose  of  at 
Michaelmas  last.    Thousands  of  sheep  were  now  dying,  not 
from  starvation  exactly,  but  from  disease  brought  on  from 
scarcity  of  food.    CaUle  were  in  a  similar  plight,  and  some 
farmers  he  had  met  to-day  had  lost  their  young  catUe  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner.    The  fact  was,  the  warmth  of 
hst  summer  kept  the  cattle  alive,  but  now  the  cold  had  set 
in  they  became  pinched  up,  and  died  off.    Then  there  was  but 
little  straw  laat  vear.  and  the  consequence  wonld  be  that  next 
year  there  would  be  but  little  manure  at  command.    All  these 
things  were  of  considerable  importance,  and  entailed  great 
looses  on  agricultorists— losses  that  were  difficult  to  immedi- 
ately calcumte.    The  question  to  which  he  would  direct  their 
attention  waa  the  increaainff  load  of  taxation.    Taxea  they  had 
to  pay,  whether  the  wind  blew  hi^h  or  low.    He  was  sure  he 
expressed  the  feelin{|s  of  agriculturists  when  he  said  they  were 
ready  to  pay  all  legitimate  taxes :  they  wished  to  see  the  taxes 
of  the  connfTy  increase ;  they  wished  the  army  and  navy  to  be 
properly  supported ;  but  they  did  not  want  to  pay  more  than 
their  fair  shares.    Tliey  were  willing  to  pay  in  accordance  to 
the  value  of  the  property  proteeteo,  but  they  wished  that 
others  should  pay  m  the  same  proportion — ^in  fact|  to  have  fair 
pliy  and  no  iavonr.    The  landed  interest  was  burdened  with 
too  many  taxes,  and  he  did  not  hope  for  an^  relief  until  the 
landed  interest  had  regained  that  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  had  lost,  wd  had  become  absorbed  by  the  mauu- 
facturiuff  classes.    The  last  tax  put  on  them — ^that  of  education 
•^waa  of  conaiderable  importence,  and  aome  hon.  gjentlemen 
were  beginning  to  see  that  then  waa  truth  in  the  opiniona  he 
upressed  on  this  subject  the  previous  year.    Mr.  Brydgea 
Willyams  had  steted  that  he  would  not  vote  for  a  higher  rate 
than  one  penny  in  the  pound,  but  he  (the  neaker)  was  certain 
they  coula  not  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  on  a 
rate  of  Id.  or  2d.  in  the  pound.    How  was  it  possible  for  all 
the  children  it  was  determined  to  educate  to  be  sent  to  school 
and  mainteined  on  such  a  rate  P    Was  it  possible  for  a  labour- 
ing man  with  eight  or  ten  children  to  support  and  educate 
them  on  lOs.  or  12s.  a  week  P    That  was  out  of  the  question. 
With  respect  to  education  he  thought  it  possible  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  loww  classes  so  highly  as  to  do  away  with 
their  being  merely  nselhl  members  of  society,  and  if  a  poor  lad 
was  educated  above  his  position  he  was  generally  excluded  by 
those  above  him  from  filling  the  situation  for  which  he  was 
qualified ;  and  thia  aoeial  iealousy  did  actual  imustioe  to  the 
lad.    But  social  iealousy  ud  not  end  here ;  he  had  noticed  in 
the  Mark  htne  Jiepreit  some  correqwudence  having  reference 
to  the  education  of  the  chiUren  of  the  tenant-Carmer  class  in 
Herefordshire,  and  surprise  was  expressed  that  they  should  be 
80  accomplished  as  to  play  the  piano.    But  we  need  not  go  ao 
far  as  Herefordshire.    He  knew  an  instence  within  20  miles 
of  his  own  residence  where  a  clen|yman  entered  a  farmer*s 
house,  was  quite  surprised  to  see  a  piano,  and  ventured  to  ask 
if  any  one  in  the  house  could  play  on  the  instrument.    Surely 
if  such  a  feeling  existed  among  the  upper  ten  thousand  they 
should  be  carefnl  how  thOT  spent  money  on  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes,  or  they  would  tw  better  educated  than  themselves. 
Mr.  PxNDA&vzs  ViYiAif  Said :  One  of  the  most  important 
measures  which  had  come  before  Parliament  since  he  had  been 
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ft  UMftbtf  WIS  the  CoBiagunu  DimAmi  (Anianli)  Act,  to 
which  the  dreftdfal  Monige  of  tlM  rinderpeit  gftTe  rise.  Under 
that  Afit  the  conntiy  hed  nanted  oompennttoa  to  i^^eoltiir- 
ists  to  the  extent  of  £oOO,(XX)  in  mone^,  of  which  about 
£350,000  wnt  to  the  count/  of  Cheiter  alone.  The  effsct  of 
the  other  daaaei  of  that  Bill  was,  after  stamping  ont  the  die- 
ease,  to  prevent  u  far  a  possible  its  re4ntrDdaction  to  the 
country.  With  that  end  in  tiew  the  Privy  Couneil  was  en* 
powered  to  stop  altogether  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
countries  which  could  not  prodnoe  a  dean  bill  of  health,  and 
place  limitations  upon  importititions  from  what  might  be  called 
suspicious  countries.  Local  authorities  woe,  moreover,  en* 
abled  to  take  measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  the  transport  of  cattle  was  also  taken  care  of.  Is  now 
onl^  lay  with  the  consumer  to  demand  that  the  railway  com- 
panies should  feed  the  cattle  duiiog  tnnsit,  and  their  demands 
must  be  complied  with.  It  was  most  important  to  the  agricul- 
turist that  his  cattle  should  srrive  at  their  destination  in  good 
condition,  and  not  in  a  half-starved  and  exhausted  state.  That 
bill  had  been  conducted  through  Fftrliament  by  the  same 
mntleman  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  Education  Bill,  Mr. 
Forster,  who  had  on  both  occasions  shown  the  utmost  abilitv, 
and  disarmed  opposition,  although  he  (Mr.  Vivian)  had  felt 
himaelf  compelled  to  vote  against  him  more  than  once.  He 
hoped  that  if,  unhappily,  the  rinderpest  should  find  its 
way  into  the  country  again,  that  the  power  mven  by  the 
Act  of  which  he  had  tpoken  would  enable  them  to  stay 
its  progress  to  a  verv  great  extent.  The  Act  also  gave 
power  to  deal  with  the  scab  in  sheep  and  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  both  of  which,  he  was  sorry  to  hear,  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  county.  The  rating  of  mines  had  long 
been  a  vexed  question  in  Cornwall,  but  he  noped  it  would  be 
fairly  settled  during  the  ensuio|^  Session,  bv  the  bill  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Goschen,  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
,  The  CHAiKMAir  next  gave  "  The  health  of  the  Secietaiy/' 
Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Martin,  tmin  whom  he  had  never  oonn  aeross 
a  more  efficient  secretary. 
Mr.  MiJiTiif ,  the  Secretaiy,  read  the  following : 
LIST  OF  AWARDS. 
IsT  Class  Pabms,  Mazixttm  Points  40, 


Names. 


J   ^18   i§     J3 


s 


J.  Sydney  Davey    ...      6      7      8      6  7  S3      1 

BiohardTremaine  ...      8      7      7      7  7  86      2 

Peter  Thomson ......      6      6      7      6  7  80 

O.Mason  6     8      7     7  7  29 

Wm.  James..... 6      6      6      6  6  29 

2in>  Class  Pabhs. 

Lemon  Chellow  8     7     7      8  8  88     1 

Wm.H.HaIl 8     6      7      8  8  87     2 

JodManueU  6      6     7     7  7  81 

IsT  Class  Boots,  MAxnnm  Ponrrs  82. 

Con- 
Drilled  dean.  Crops,  sump-  Total  Prise 

tknu 

H.  J.  Hooking... 7       8        8  7  80     1 

G.Mason 7       6         8  7  28      2 

Richard  Tremaine  ...      7       8         7  7  29 

P.  Thomson 7       7         6  7       27 

J.  Trerise 7       6         6  7  26 

Wm.  James 7       6         6  7  26 

W.Hendy   7       6         6  7  26 

J.  S.  Davey 8       8         6  8       24 

2in>  Class  Roots. 

James  Hall 6       7         7  7  27     1 

Henry  Pearoe 6       6         7  7  26      2 

Simon  CheUew 8        8         7  7  80 

W.H.Hall 7       8         8  7  80 

C.  JohnAngove  6       6         6  7       26 

JoelManoS    8       6         6  7  23 

MaBTIII  AlTD  Son's  PBISI. 

W.H.Han 8       8         8  7  81 

Simon  CheUew 8       8         8  7       81 

H.  J.  Hooking 7       8         7  7  29      1 

Peter  Thomson    7       8         7  7       29 

JohnTierise    7       6         6  7       26 

Henry  Pearoe  6       6         1  7       26 

Wm.  Hendy 7       6         6  7  26 

J.  S.  Davey 8       3         5  8       24 


The  judges,  Mesns.  John  Msgpr  ad  John  Stephos,  ud 
the  fouowing  note  respeeting  Mr.  Thomson's  nnn.  "We 
were  very  mndi  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.Tbosaoa 
is  cultivating  his  land,  although  we  conld  not  mve  him  a  fsm 

Srize.  It  is  only  a  fow  years  sinee  he  took  the  iszB,  b«t 
aring  this  short  time  he  has  laid  out  a  eoasiderable  sssi  is 
manure,  diaining,  ftc,  and  is  deserving  of  great  cndit" 
With  regard  to  Sir.  Manoell  the  judges  remarked,  "MsshoC 
late  has  been  sud  about  the  cultivation  of  waste  lauds,  aad  Mr. 
Manuell  has,  at  a  vsty  grrat  expense,  brought  land  of  the  fin 
worst  description  into  odtivation ;  this  has  been  attended  win 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour,  which  has,  no  doubt,  to  son 
extend  interfered  with  the  management  of  the  remainder  of 
his  e^ate,  or  he  wouhl  probably  have  run  the  suceesrfsl  eosi- 

Sstitorsmoreelosely."  In  the  third  dass,  Mr.  Hsll  sad  Mr. 
hellew  had  the  highest  number  of  points,  but  the  piiie  cesld 
not  be  awarded  to  either  of  thoee  gentlemen  beeause  they  hsd 
taken  a  prise  in  another  dass,  and  the  rules  prBreated  tks 
competitor  taking  two  prizes. 

l£r.  MAOon  said  the  selection  of  seeds  was  a  very  isiportut 
matter,  and  the  remarks  of  the  ehairman  upon  the  ^oint  were 
very  valuable.  He  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Oher  in  most  of 
his  remarks,  and  went  on  to  point  out  the  great  bnrdeas  us- 
fiuMy  placed  upon  agriculture,  and  advocated  a  amie  eq[Bd 
disfaribntion  of  local  taxation.  The  mannlaetnrer  posMSMd  a 
g^reat  advantage  over  the  farmer,  for  if  his  businen  did  vk 
pay  he  could  snot  it  up,  whereu  the  fkrmer  was  compelbd  to 
go  on.  He  did  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Olver*!  reeisrb 
reepecting  the  Members  of  Psniament  fbr  towns,  for  he  !»• 
liera  agriculturists  were  often  indebted  to  borough  menben. 

Mr.  SrirHiiis  slso  reeponded. 

Mr.  W.  Tkbthswt  recommended  that  a  memorial  shooM  be 
sent  to  the  Hi^h  Sheriff  requesting  him  to  call  a  oonnty 
meetint^,  at  which  the  question  of  local  tazatiott  might  be 
ftiUy  discussed,  and  where  reedutions  mi^t  be  passed  which 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  representatiTei  is 
Parliament.  He  believed  it  was  the  county  meetingi  which 
had  been  held  from.the  Land's  End  to  John  COroaf  s  Houe, 
which  enabled  Mr.  QIadstone  to  carry  the  measure  grsntiaf 
compensation  fbr  losses  by  the  cattle  plagae,  and  he  coBtendsd 
that  every  means  of  using  their  strength  and  obtaining  jsitiee 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Stdiobt  Datt,  the  winner  of  the  first  prise  cnp, 
spoke  in  fiivour  of  deep  cultivation,  which  easnied  dndnsge 
in  winter  and  absorption  of  moisture  in  summer.  A  great 
deal  of  good  manure  might  be  saved  by  having  corered 
manure  sheds  at  the  fhrm  buildings  instead  of  aOowiag  the 
valuable  part  of  the  manure  to  be  washed  away  by  tiie  run. 
Thev  would  save  a  third  part  of  their  roote  by  pupiog  thos 
for  both  cattte  and  sheep ;  and  by  carrying  half  home  asd 
consuming  the  other  hall  on  the  land— pnljMd— aad  pLosgh- 
inpf  in  lightly,  the  land  would  cany  a  good  crop  of  elcfcr 
without  any  other  manure.  This  course  had  enausd  him  (o 
have^  notwithstanding  the  very  d^  summer,  60  tons  of  hsy  to 
dispose  of^  whilst  he  was  selling  his  eleven  months'  old  lae^ 
for  60s.  each.  Another  economy  on  the  fhrm  wu  to  have  a 
place  for  everything  and  to  keep  everything  in  its  pUoe.  He 
advocated  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  by  steam-power,  aad 
believed  it  would  pay. 

Mr.  Chillbw  (St  Agnes),  was  astonished  at  a  statemsst 
made  1^  Mr.  Olver  to  the  effect  that  the  oompetitan  wosld 
not  be  much  benefited  by  the  prizes.  He  disputed  tfast  stto- 
gether,  and  held  that  if  a  man  formed  properly,  his  ftm 
ought  to  be  always  in  a  condition  to  compete  forapriie. 
He  was  only  a  rack  renter,  but  he  could  not  do  any  more  with 
Ids  land  if  he  were  the  owner,  and  he  thought  it  was  slwap 
to  the  interest  of  the  occupier  to  fkrm  in  the  best  msnoer. 

Mr.  Olvxk  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  Iknns  might  be 
formed  too  highly  to  be  profitable  to  the  practicable  ianser. 
He  did  not  bmieve  that  what  was  called  the  garden  ajiteffl 
would  be  profitable  if  appUed  to  a  fiurm. 

Mr.  Chxllxw  disagreed  altogether  flrom  Mr.  Olver.  He 
contended  that  the  nearer  they  could  approach  to  the  gsrdea 
system  the  more  profitable  they  would  find  it. 

Mr.  Olyir  advocated  the  dassification  of  the  pri^e  Iift»  is 
foture,  so  as  to  give  prises  to  tenant  fonnere  in  one  clssi.  ssd 
to  have  separate  dasses  for  owners  of  land,  and  fbr  persona 
who  joinea  other  occupations  with  fhrming. 

Mr.  Magor  said  the  owner  of  knd  had  to  a&ow  the  tensat 
fhrmer  five  points  in  the  competition,  which  he  thought  was 
quite  enough. 
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At  apablk  mMting  held  in  theTownluIl, Ayr,totAke  into 
eontidontion  the  proprietj  of  estibliahiag  cheMe  fiurtories  in 
the  diitnct,  similar  to  those  in  oj^ention  in  America  and  in 
some  pnta  of  Engbnd,  the  meetmg  waa  hoi^ly  attended  by 
the  leading  ianneiB  and  daiiymen  of  the  diitnet. 

Mr.  Mask  J.  SnvAmT,  the  ehainnan,  said:  The  mhjeet 
«e  hn^e  met  together  to  eoaiider  to-day  it  not  only  one  of 
keal  interart,  hat  of  great  national  importance.  Erery  year 
bringa  vith  it  changes  necessary  to  ue  Tarions  syttems  of 
agrienltnra  as  pnietiaed  amonc|st  as,  and  any  of  ns  who  can 
recall  the  progress  made  dnnng  the  last  twenty  years  may 
readily  see  now  every  deportment  of  hnsbandxy  bias  adTanced. 
Bat  in  order  not  to  be  behind  in  the  path  of  progress,  we 
mvsl  watch  every  attempt  to  economise  laboor,  as  wdl  as  the 
BMoeen^loyed,  and  bring  to  still  grsater  perfeetion  what  our 
indntry  prodoees.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  great  considara- 
tioB  whether  this  cannot  be  done  by  aniting  the  ardlaUe 
fBioaa  wo  poasess  in  more  i^fiematie  oo^iperation  with  each 
other,  and,  b^  the  introdnction  of  larger  combinations  of  la- 
boor  and  capital,  facilitate  the  object  desired.  We  most  not 
tmtj  hiok  at  home,  bat  abroad,  and  ascertain  whether  resvlts 
which  have  prored  soccessftil  in  one  country  are  applicable  to 
I  need  hardly  speak  to  this  meeting  m  the  g^reat 
e  the  mannfiictare  of  cheese  has  exercised  on  the 
of  agiicDltnre  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Not  only  has 
sflt  aoemed  to  the  laird,  bat  the  gain  has  been  shared  by 
the  tenant  as  well.  Tkrms  snitaUe  for  daiir  stocks  fetch  a 
fer  higher  price  in  the  market  than  they  woald  haTO  brought 
be&m  the  introdnctioa  of  the  system,  and  their  occapantsas  a 
bo4y  thrive.  Many  think,  bowever,  that  this  state  of  things 
will  not  long  continne,  aad  there  is  danger  ahead.  A  doad 
has  arisen  in  the  western  horizon  which  threatens  to  over- 
whein  OS.  America  is  doing  wonders  in  her  cheese»prodociog 
powers.  A  short  time  ago  her  cheese  was  held  of  no  acoonnt 
u  the  London  market ;  now  it  is  competing  with  and  oat- 
bidding  many  of  oar  best  makes.  That  this  unger  is  not  inuu 
ginaiy,  I  may  mention  that  the  imports  of  cheese  in  1869 


ited  to  979,189  cwti.,  one>half  of  which  came  from  tlie 
United  States,  which  moiety  was  worth  in,60Q,000.  It  may  be 
asefal  in  considering  Uiis  qaestion  to  trace  its  first  origin.  In 
1848,  a  fiumer,  with  more  skill  and  enterprise  than  his  neigh- 
boaa,  not  content  with  the  qoantlty  his  own  dmrr  yid£d, 
pewadBd  aome  neif^boors  to  send  their  card  to  him  to  be 
made  into  cheese.  The  cord  was  weighed,  and  paid  for  at  a 
stipolated  value,  but  was  found  so  unequal  in  craalitf  that  the 
Moject  fiuled,  and  the  attempt  was  given  up.  In  1861,  a  Mr. 
Jesse  Williams,  of  Oneida  Gmmty,  New  Yonc,  a  "  smart  man," 
as  the  Americans  woald  say,  pre-enunent  among  his  fellow- 
ibimers  for  his  eioellent  (meese,  not  only  sold  his  own  make 
bat  tiiat  of  his  son's,  before  either  lot  was  mannfectared. 
The  eon,  a  beginner,  ud  inst  starting  for  himself  in  a  ftmn, 
afraid  leet  hia  cheese  shoaid  not  come  up  to  the  mark,  agreed 
to  send  his  milk  daily  to  his  fother's  dairy,  that  the  cheese 
might  be  of  equal  quality.  His  example  was  followed  by 
others,  and  henioe  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  first  cheese  fac- 
tory in  America,  and  how  it  waa  followed  np.  In  1854  we 
hear  of  four  foctories ;  in  1860, 17  were  established ;  in  1861, 
18 ;  in  1863,  26.  Erom  this  date,  which  may  be  considered 
the  seeond  epoch  in  the  history  of  associated  dairies,  we  find 
that  private  dairies  were  praetinlly  abandoned,  aad  nearlv  the 
whole  of  tiie  milk  was  sent  to  the  fiMstories.  Now  marx  the 
lapid  devdopment  of  this  mtem.  In  1863,  there  were  111 
new  fiKtories ;  in  1864, 210;  and  in  1866,  it  was  calculated 
that  the  produce  of  no  less  than  200,000  cows  were  passing 
throorii  the  factory  process  of  cheese-making  in  the  State  of 
New  lorfc  alone.  Uuriag  the  past  year,  1870,  it  is  said  that 
a  sixth  more  in  the  totel  quantity  of  cheese  was  made  in 
America,  for,  besides  the  foctories,  in  localities  where  roads 
were  bad  and  formers  far  apart  (so  that  the  conveyance  of  the 
anlk  was  rendered  diflienlt)  many  branch  fibctories  were  set  up. 
Carioos  enough,  the  greatest  impetus  given  to  this  vfstem  arose 
tnm  the  rindcrpeet  infioglaad.  Hitherto  dealers  had  avoided 
ftrtk/mag  Amerieacn  cheese  in  large  quantities,  but  finding 
toBo  f^pfifli  foil,  were  driven  to  boy  in  a  foreign  market. 


The  Americans  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  tide  had  tamed, 
and  firom  the  Dairy  Conventions  (institutions  which  I  think 
we  might  do  well  to  copy),  or  assemblies  of  practical  men, 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  agents  were  sent 
to  Enaland  to  collect  opinions  on  any  practical  point  as  to 
sixe.  shape,  colour,  and  to  study  the  taste  of  the  British  public. 
We  nave  already  noted  the  sneoess  which  this  unity  of  nurpoee 
gave  them.  Let  us  next  consider  the  constitution  of  toe  frie- 
tories,  which  are  of  two  kinds.  The  joint-stock  fadory  is 
where  land  is  bought,  buildinn  erected,  phmt  fixed,  shares 
taken  by  a  number  of  individuals,  a  manager  appointed  by  a 
committee  to  run  the  foctory,  and  paid  at  a  fixedrate  of  wages^ 
or  a  percentage,  and  the  proceeds  divided  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  whole  produce  of  milk  is  sent  W  each  of  the 
formers  having  an  interest  in  the  concern.  The  alternative 
system  is  that  of  a  limited  company,  where  one  or  more  per- 
sons erect  a  fiMtory,  and  either  buy  the  milk  from  tlie  sur- 
rounding formers,  or  take  charge  oi  it,  and  manu&ctore  it  at 
a  fixed  price  for  them.  It  is  important  we  should  consider 
this  management.  It  is  simply  thac  of  a  co-operative  sodety ; 
a  committee  meets  weeUy  and  supervises  the  whole  process. 
Each  former  is  bound  to  convey  punetaally  his  milk  night  and 
mominj^.  This  is  done  in  some  places  hj  a  carrier,  or  by 
carting  it  turn  about,  and  goin^  a  round  with  a  waggon ;  or 
each  carting  his  own  milk  on  his  own  account.  The  cans  hold 
from  126  to  600  gallons  each,  and  great  care  is  taken  that 
they  should  be  quite  clean,  as  through  the  carelessness  of  one 
person  a  large  quantity  of  milk  might  be  iiguied.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  cart  the  milk  above  two  miles,  though  it  is  fre- 
quentiy  brought  four  or  five,  but  as  we  have  much  better  roads 
than  in  America,  the  advantage  in  this  respect  is  on  our  side. 
On  arriving  at  the  frustories  the  milk  is  handed  up  by  a  wind- 
lass and  weighed,  then  run  oif  into  vats  bdow— «  receipt 
being  given  to  the  carter ;  and  as  one  nllon  of  milk  is  equal 
to  ten  pounds  weight  of  milk,  whien  shonld  produce  one 
pound  of  cheese,  the  fimner  knows  pretty  well  whsl  his  cows 
are  doing.  The  vats  are  very  krge,  capable  of  holdinff  about 
400  gallons  of  milk,  or  whatever  may  be  the  daily  produce  of 
100  cows.  A  most  importan  tconsideration  is  a  good  supj^y 
of  pure  water,  not  exceeding  a  temperatore  of  64  degrees  in 
summer.  The  whey  is  either  need  on  the  spot  for  tiie  pin  or 
sold  back  (as  at  the  Derby  fitetories,  at  ^  or  |d.  per  gaUkm). 
If  fed  on  the  place,  each  frurmer  is  allowed  one  pig  for 
eve^  five  cows.  Hany  rear  calves  on  the  whey,  or  make 
it  into  batter  by  heating  it  to  a  tempeiatore  of  180 
degs.  Acid  (or  sour  wney)  is  added  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  to  every  60  of  milk,  when  the  oily  matter 
rises  at  once  and  is  taken  off.  Aboot  201bs.  of  batter  are  ob- 
tained from  600  gallons  of  milk.  The  batter  is  good  for  home 
oonsamption.  It  is  considered  no  foetorr  should  have  less 
than  8(X)  cows  to  pay  well ;  from  600  to  800,  or  not  exceed- 
ing 1,000  are  the  mort  profitable  numbers.  Remember  that 
neariy  the  same  expense  necessary  to  work  a  small  factory  wiU 
mimage  a  large  one.  The  American  dairymen  do  not  like 
piling  the  shelves  in  their  cheese  lofts  one  above  another,  con- 
sidermg  it  iigarioas  to  the  cheese ;  they  prefer  building  the 
storehouse  very  high,  with  single  shelves.  It  is  reckoned 
then  should  be  one  skilled  hand  to  eveiy  400  or  600  cows, 
and  one  nnskilled  hand  to  every  200  cows.  All  the  hands 
need  not  be  continued  the  whole  year.  I  am  gUul  to  think 
the  system  which  I  am  now  putlanff  before  you  is  having  a 
foir  trial  at  Derby  and  Longford,  and,  thoogh  this  is  Ihe  first 
season,  the  result  as  yet  hu  been  most  fovonrable.  In  the 
factory  at  Derbv,  for  300  cows,  two  men  and  one  boy  aie  the 
labour  employed ;  at  Longford,  for  600  cows,  two  men  and 
two  boys.  One  is  an  urMn,  the  other  a  rural  frietory— the 
latter  nromises  to  be  the  most  successftd.  Up  to  Sepfsmber 
their  oneese  had  sold  at  from  80s.  to  868.  per  cwt.  of  190  lbs. 
The  formers  were  paid  6|d.  per  gallon  for  their  milk,  with  a 
share  in  the  profite.  Dairymen  from  America  are  working  it. 
In  Cheshire  a  tenant-fhrmer  has  started,  and  is  working  a 
fbctory,  and  savs  that  it  has  more  than  realised  his  expecta- 
tions. But  other  countries  besides  England  are  adopting  this 
sjstem.    Only  on.Monday  I  heard  that  the  Bossian  Govern- 
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ment  had  offered  £200  for  nine  months  to  a  young  man  in  one 
of  the  Derbyshire  factories  to  go  abroad.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland  are  all  working  at  the  same  system.  And 
now  let  us  consider  the  principles  on  which  this  system  is 
founded.  These  are  economy  of  labour,  saving  of  capital,  and 
a  better  artide  produced ;  in  other  words,  economy  of  prodae- 
tion  and  supenority  of  produce.  To  examine  the  first  of 
these  advantages,  there  is,  you  will  observe,  a  great  saving 
of  hbour.  One  man  of  skilled  labour,  with  two  assistants, 
can  manage  the  produce  of  600  cows.  Spread  these  600 
cows  over  ten  farms,  and  yon  require  ten  skilled  jiersons  and 
ten  unskillnl  assistants.  There  is  also  a  saving  in  the  pur- 
chase of  material  wholesale,  such  as  salt,  rennet,  anatto,  and 
cheese  cloths.  Then  you  are  more  likely  to  have  the  premises 
in  the  best  possible  order  and  condition,  instead  of  halMitted- 
up  inferior  nouses.  Factory  cheese  in  America,  as  a  rule,  is 
sold  at  lOs.  per  cwt.  more  than  cheese  made  in  private  dairies. 
It  may  be  that  these  private  dairies  are  probably  not  of  so 
high  a  standard  as  our  own.  Suppose  a  dairy  of  40  cows, 
each  cow  producing  4  cwt.,  or  480ibs. — this  is  8  tons  of  cheese 
— say  the  manufacturing  process  costs  0|d*  per  lb.,  which  is 
above  market  price— that  would  come  to  £37  6s.  8d.,  but 
10s.  per  cwt.  on  8  tons  would  amount  to  £80,  you  would  still 
make  £42  13s.  4d.,  besides  saving  some  £20  in  the  keep  of  a 
servant,  that  is  £62  13s.  4d.  clear  gain.  But  observe,  if 
you  go  into  a  large  concern  the  expense  diminishes.  Take  a 
dairy  of  800  cows  for  example,  each  cow  yielding  4801bs.,  and 
see  what  the  expense  of  running  the  factory  would  be- 
To  interest  on,  say,  £1,200  for  factory £70 

To  materials,  salt,  rennet,  &c 160 

For  skilled  hands  and  assistants 270 

£500 

This,  divided  over  800  cows,  would  show  an  expense  in  manu- 
facturing their  produce  of  12s.  6d.  per  cow,  made  a  little  over 
0|d.  per  lb.  on  the  cheese.  New  do  not  forget  there  is  a 
furtlier  advantage  in  economy  of  production,  by  a  great  saving 
of  drudging  to  the  farmers*  wives  and  daughters.  We  are  not 
all  big  farmers— we  cannot  all  afford  bowers,  and  I  think  we 
do  not  half  enough  pity  our  own  families.  In  making  cheese 
in  factories  there  is  another  great  consideration,  and  that  is 
uniformity  in  make ;  and  there  is  greater  probability  of  effect- 
ing this  in  large  quantities  than  in  smaller  ones.  The  remain- 
ing advantages  are  superiority  in  produce  and  higher  prices. 
I  uel  confident  that  tue  system  I  am  now  advocating  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  the  smaller  farmers  in  particuUir,  who 
cannot  now  compete  with  their  larger  neighbours  in  quality 
or  price.  If  a  landlord  erected  the  buildinn,  and  the  tenants 
paid  a  per-centage,  as  I  have  indicated  ahove,  the  matter,  if 
gone  into  with  unity  and  a  good  spirit,  and  with  no  jealousy, 
would  be  found  to  pay  well.  But  as  every  question  has  its 
dark  side,  let  us  look  on  the  disadvantages  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem. First  of  all  it  is  said,  although  yon  can  detect  watered 
milk,  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so,  even  with  per  cent,  hydro- 
meters and  lactometers,  and  a  black^ard  might  by  foul  play 
injure  a  day's  make  of  cheese ;  then  m  carrying  the  milk  to  the 
factory  it  may  come  turned  and  sour,  or  the  cans  may  he  dirty. 
Objections  are  often  taken  on  the  quality  of  milk  varying  in 
different  byres.  Lettws  from  America  teU  us  that  this  is  not 
the  case— ^that  though  there  is  great  difference  in  individual 
cows,  overy  a  number  it  is  very  small— cows  well  tended  and 
carefully  wintered  will  doubtless  give  a  lar^r  quantity,  while 
the  upland  herds  often  yield  as  good  a  quahty  and  better.  In 
Amenca  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  early  and  later  cheese  at 
home,  but  I  think  we  should  not  require  to  do  so.  Their  fius- 
tory  season  begins  from  1st  to  15th  of  April  and  ends  1st  to 
16th  November.  Another  objection  taken  is  to  the  greater 
cleanliness  found  in  private  dairies,  but  of  this  difficulty  I  do 
not  think  much.  There  is  a  dan^r,  however,  which  may  be 
greater  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight,  lest  the  factory  system 
prove  a  check  to  individual  energv  >nd  exertion,  and  many 
may  fall  below  the  present  standard,  and  cease  to  regard 
cheese-making  either  as  a  business  or  a  study.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  this  system,  if  adopted,  would  put  down  the 
bowers.  I  think  it  would  not  do  this.  Farmers  know  how 
important  it  is  their  cows  should  be  well  fed  and  milked  pro- 
perly— ^their  grieves  could  not  undertake  this,  and  therefore 
superior  men  must  still  be  employed,  and  if  10s.  per  cwt.  were 
»daed  to  their  price  of  cheeses,  they  would  not  grudge  good 


wages  to  a  good  man.  Remember  all  these  disadvantages,  sod 
many  more,  meet  the  American  farmers,  and  observe  how  they 
are  beating  us  in  our  own  market,  and  have  overcome  all  di£- 
culties.  f  shall  onlv  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  proposiog  to 
introduce  from  another  country  any  new  process  which  apuean 
favourable  to  our  husbandry,  we  must  examine  the  conditioo 
of  things  in  the  two  countries,  and,  if  different,  aseertaia 
whether  the  difference  be  favourable  or.  prejudicial.  la 
America  we  find  land  is  cheap,  labour  dear,  climate  has  great 
variations  in  heat  and  cold,  from  which  we  are  exempt ;  their 
market  is  more  than  3,000  miles  distant,  while  ours  is  at  hand. 
My  only  o^ect  in  bringing  forward  this  sufajject  is  to  ventiUte 
the  question  and  promote  discussion  upon  it,  and,  if  deemed 
advisable,  appoint  a  committee  who  might  go  later  in  the 
sprinr  and  examine  for  themselves  the  English  factories,  sad 
consider  whether  this  system  is  suitable  or  not  to  this  coaatiy. 
Recollect,  Cheddar,  an  obscure  village,  became  famous  from  a 
few  snudl  farmers  combining  to  make  large  cheese.  Lei  u  not 
be  behind  hand,  but  let  us  unite  still  to  retain  our  name  and 
reputation  as  among  the  first  cheese-makers  in  Scothmd.  I 
may  mention  this  is  a  subject  in  which  I  take  a  deep  interest, 
but  it  has  lately  been  more  directly  brought  under  my  notice 
by  Mr.  Frederick,  of  Oass.  I  trust  that  he  will  tdl  ns 
what  he  has  lately  seen  at  the  Derby  factories,  and  that  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter  will  give  us  their  views  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  D.  FSEDEBICK  said :  I  must  say  tiiat  I  have  liiteoed 
with  much  pleasure  to  the  able  and  clear  m&nner  in  which  the 
Chairman  has  introduced  the  factory  system  of  cheese-making. 
I  have  long  thought  of  the  factory  system,  but  I  confess  to  my 
having  labonred  under  the  false  impression  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  such  fine  cheese  from  carted  milk  as  from  inilk 
carried  in  the  usual  way  to  a  properly  constructed  dairy. 
This,  however,  was  at  once  dispellra  a^r  seeing  the  appli- 
ances for  that  purpose.  In  the  month  of  November  I  vinted 
the  Derby  Cheese  Factory,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
many  in  this  Uurge  meeting  that  I  should  relate  what  cane 
under  my  observation  there.  Mr.  Alderman  Roe,  who  hand- 
somely gave  the  use  of  the  premises  free  for  one  year,  with 
great  kindness  and  courtesy  showed  me  over  the  fiictory,  snd 
the  manager  was  most  obliging  in  explaining  everything  as  we 
went  along.  The  carrying  of  milk  is  accomplished  by  meaoi 
of  cans,  each  about  2^  feet  deep  by  1|  feet  in  diameter,  hariag 
a  lid,  with  an  air  pipe  in  centre  to  descend  to  any  line  of  milk 
in  it,  and  thus  prevent  any  shaking  of  the  milk,  which  is  m 
injurious  to  it  for  making  fine  cheese.  Each  oontribDtor'i 
milk  is  emptied  from  his  cans  into  a  large  can  placed  on  a 
weighing  machine,  and  let  off  through  a  pipe  into  uie  steepiog 
vats,  the  weight,  of  course,  being  registered.  The  steniittg 
vats  are  large  boxes,  about  20  feet  long,  4  feet  broad,  and  2U 
inches  deep,  made  of  wood  outside,  and  tinned  inside,  having  a 
cliamber  between  for  steam  or  water,  as  required.  They  are 
partlv  filled  with  the  evening's  milk,  and  for  the  cooling  of 
which  a  supply  of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  circulate  throogh 
the  chamber,  and  the  overfiow  is  conducted  on  to  a  little  wster- 
wheel  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  apartment,  by  which  it  thsi 
makes  one  revolution  per  minute,  and,  by  an  ingenious,  but 
simple  appliance,  the  milk  is  gently  agitated,  to  prevent  the 
cream  from  rising.  After  the  mornmg's  milk  is  added,  rennet 
is  applied  in  the  usual  wav ;  but,  not  to  weaiy  you  too  mncfa, 
I  may  tell  you  that  in  26  hours  from  the  adding  of  the  rennet 
to  the  milk,  the  cheese  is  manufactured,  and  placed  in  the  store 
to  be  matured.  I  could  at  once  see  that,  with  so 
many  facilities,  not  only  are  the  operations  expedited, 
but  there  is  economy  of  labour  to  a  very  great  degree, 
whilst  an  article  is  produced,  although,  in  my  opinion, 
not  equal  to  some  of  our  crack  dairies,  decidedly 
superior  to  the  average  of  this  district.  Since  being  at  Derby 
I  had  the  privilege  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Robert 
M'Adam,  who  with  his  family  have  the  management  of  the 
milk  of  12,000  cows  in  the  United  States.  He  was  cele- 
brated, as  many  present  know,  for  cheese-making  in  this  ooon- 
try.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  at  the  Longford  Cheese 
Factory,  in  Derbyshire,  and  considered  the  cheese  made  inpe- 
rior  to  the  cheese  made  in  two  of  the  crack  dairies  of  this  oil* 
trict.    I  am  convinced  that  cheese  factories  would  prove  a 

fsat  benefit  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  district ;  and  although 
would  use  eveiy  effort  to  secure  a  factory  in  my  district,  I 
could  not  think  of  breaking  up  my  present  system,  provided 
with  a  class  of  bowers  as  I  presently  have,  but  would  wiUingly 
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eoatribote  ay  ihare  in  the  enction  of  a  factory,  or  in  pay- 
mMit  of  a  rent-charge  on  it.  The  proprietoia  at  Derby  be- 
caae  gnarantora  to  the  extent  of  £6,000  sterling  that  the 
{tnaen  ahonld  be  paid  6|d.  per  gallon  for  their  milk.  I  do 
Bol  tliink  ve  thonld  aak  any  rach  suarantee ;  hot  I  think  tlio 
proprietor!  shonld  erect  the  factonea  at  sis  per  cent.  With 
thit  profiiion,  and  on  oar  being  latisfied  with  the  inocesi  of 
the  Derbyshire  factories,  I  think  we  might  go  forward  without 
fiear  of  failnre.  I  wonld  suggest  that  the  matter  be  Uken  up 
bysach  distrieta  where  factories  are  required;  that  each  ap- 
Mint  a  oommittee  to  Tisit  the  Derby  factories,  to  report  faith- 
folly  to  their  neighboun,  as  being  the  best  way  of  secaring  the 
oo-o|)ention  of  all  interested ;  and  wlien  a  factoiy  is  to  be  ea< 
tahhshed,  I  think  it  should  not  be  for  fewer  than  800  cows,  or 
nore  than  1,000,  which  hUter  nnmber  conld  be  had  within  a 
ladias  in  most  districts  here  of  two  miles,  which  is  not  the 
third  of  the  distance  that  milk  is  sent  to  factories.  Mr. 
M'Adam  told  me  that  the  purest  milk  was  driven  seven  miles 
to  his  factory,  and  that  no  attempt  at  fraud  was  attempted 
bat  in  one  case,  which  was  at  once  exposed;  the  perpetrator 
wti  expelled  at  once,  and  so  disgraced  that  he  had  to  leave  his 
coanlry. 

Mr.  Cai&d  spoke  with  great  diffidence  on  the  snlgect^ 
being  a  learner.  But  it  struck  him  as  obvious,  without  going 
iato  figures,  that  in  a  skilled  manufacture,  such  as  cheesemak- 
iBf  now  is,  the  larger  the  scale,  the  cost  of  the  highest  skill, 
beiDg  divided  OTer  a  heavier  produce,  will  be  relatively  less  per 
ton  than  when  the  work  is  done  on  a  small  scale.  The  pro- 
poitioaal  coat  of  foel  and  other  items  wonld  be  similarly 
diauaished.  And  it  is  found  in  nearly  all  manufactures  that 
those  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  one  department,  as  in 
the  cheese  factory  system  they  wonld— instead  of  by  turns 
■ilkiag  the  cowa,  or  fiseding  them,  handling  the  curd,  ref^nUt- 
isg  the  hot-pipea,  and  turning  the  cheese— soon  acquire  a 
daterity  and  knowledge  which  generally  produces  a  superior 
vtide  at  len  cost.  We  had  already  in  thu  district  a  consider- 
able number  of  well-fitted  dairy  establishments,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  these  rather  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prompt  introduc* 
tioa  of  the  factory  system.  But  he  thought  it  wonU  be  no 
UMoasidenible  atep  towards  tliat  system  if  those  who  had 
ihvady  dairies  of  some  extent,  with  suitable  buildings,  where 
to  lay  to  their  neighbours  who  had  smaller  farms,  or  who  had 
not  the  neceasary  buiUings,  that  they  were  readv  to  take  in 
andmannCsctnrs  their  milk  on  fiiir  terms.  For  his  own  part, 
he  wouU  be  happy  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement.  But 
before  even  that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain 
inf^mation  in  detail  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  arraoge- 
jneats  can  be  worked  out  in  an  equitable  way,  and  therefore 
be  recommended  the  meeting  to  Im^u  by  taking  steps  to  pro- 
eore  and  circulate  correct  and  detailed  information  on  the 
•abject. 

Mr.STMiiforON  said  Six  John  Hay  had  intimated  to  him 
fau  eordial  approral  of  the  proposal  for  establishing  the  factory 
^yitem  in  thia  country  so  ably  advocated  by  the  cliairman,  and 
bad  antliorised  him  to  say  that  he  is  ready  to  offer  buildings 
on  his  esUte  for  carrying  it  out  in  the  Glenlnce  district,  if  the 
proposal  is  to  be  gone  into.    He  (Mr.  Symington)  was  himself 
huztily  in  favour  of  introducing  the  system  into  Wigtonshire. 
The  suggestion  just  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Caird  was  worthy  of 
uieir  serious   consideration,  and  might  be  gone  into  with 
ttotoal  advmntage  both  to  Urge  and  small  farmers.    The  in- 
trodoction  of  power-loom  weaTing  into  our  country  had  super- 
ceded hand-loom  weaving,  and  we  all  know  the  immense  benefit 
that  change  had  effected  on  the  manufactures  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  although,  when  first  introduced,  it  was  opposed 
by  many  ujwn  narrow  and  erroneous  grounds.    In  like  man- 
ner, he  believed  the  introduction  of  the  cheese  factory  system 
mto  our  county,  although  it  might  for  some  time  adversely 
an«ict  some  indiTiduals,  would  prove  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  whole  district  generaUy.     We  would  thereby  be  able, 
o|«slIy  with  the  power-loom  factorv  system,  to  produce  a 
wperior  article  at  a  cheaper  cost,  and  compete  with  the  whole 
vorld.    It  was  his  desire  to  have  their  bowers,  now  a  large 
and  important  class  of  men  in  the  district,  to  whose  skill  and 
mostry  thev  were  all  Urgely  indebted,  retained  amongst  them, 
and  he  wouLi  be  sorry  if  the  introduction  of  cheese  factories 
»jwuia  be  iojarioas  to  any  of  them.     He  believed,  however, 
that  in  the  end  it  would  not,  and  tliat  they  even,  as  well  as 

V  ^*l!!^*  ^^^^  '^^^  ^  benefitted  by  the  new  system. 
— *•  -  lie  would  approve  of  the  proposal  for  obtaining 


farther  information  from  Uiose  plaocs  in  England  where  the 
system  has  been  introduced,  and  ne  thought  that  they  should 
now  form  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  to  be  so  grouped  to- 
gether, from  all  parts  of  the  district,  as  to  be  prepared  at  a 
future  day  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  he  thought  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  Khins 
were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  having  brought 
before  them  the  svstem  of  cheese  factories  as  practised  in 
America  and  England;  and  in  after  years,  when  they  had 
taken  root  in  the  land,  the  credit  would  belong  to  him  of 
liaving  first  brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the  cheese- 
makers  of  ScotUnd.  He  (Mr.  Cowan)  was  of  opinion  that 
the  factory  system  would  have  been  received  with  more  favour 
in  the  district  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  before  thev  had  been 
put  to  so  much  expense  in  the  erection  of  new  dairies  and 
cheese-rooms,  fitted  up  as  they  now  were  witli  every  improve- 
inent  for  carrring  out  their  present  system  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible. He  sUso  believed  that  factories  were  cidculated  to 
benefit  small  dairies  rather  than  large,  and  that  in  the  latter, 
when  skilled  makers  devoted  their  whole  time  to  makins 
cheese,  as  good  an  article  could  be  made  as  in  a  factory,  ana 
sold  at  as  high  a  price.  Previous  speakers  had  said  they 
would  still  require  to  keep  on  their  bowers  or  dairymaids. 
He  did  not  agree  with  them  in  that ;  but  if  that  were  so,  he 
did  not  see  that  anv  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  the  factory 
system  by  the  holuers  of  large  dairies,  for  if  they  could  not 
economise  in  skilled  labour  at  home  it  was  uncertain  that  they 
would  reap  any  advantage  from  having  their  cheese  sold  out 
of  a  factory  at  a  higher  price.  He  then  mentioned  some 
difficulties  which  occurred  to  him  as  likelv  to  interfere  with 
the  general  adoption  of  the  system  into  the  district  for  some 
time,  but  had  no  donbt  th«.8e  would  be  overcome,  and  that  if 
it  was  decided  to  try  the  experiment  they  might  rely  on  its 
being  as  successfully  carried  out  here  as  elsewhere.  He  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  anything  he  had  said  that  he 
was  adverse  to  the  system.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  inclined 
to  support  it,  and  would  like  to  see  a  small  factory  established 
in  some  parts  of  the  Bhins  during  the  coming  season,  but 
thought  tliat  parties  who  were  willing  to  give  their  milk  for 
this  purpo.e  should  have  a  guarantee  from  other  parties  in- 
suring them  againat  loss  during  the  first  year, 

Mr.  Browit  (cheese  dealer,  Kirkeolm)  expressed  his 
apnroval  of  the  proposal. 

Provost  ImoriK,  following  up  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Cowan, 
which  he  said  were  very  practical,  offered  a  suggestion,  by 
way  of  an  experiment,  for  tMting  the  system  in  Uie  district. 
The  farmers  in  a  district  might  send  part  of  their  milk  to  some 
oonvenient  and  suitable  buiuing  already  erected,  which  might 
be  procured  for  the  purpose,  and  let  the  system  in  this  way 
receive  a  fair  trial.  No  one  could  lose  very  largely  bv  doing 
this,  and  after  receiving  a  fair  trial  the  experiment  could  either 
be  continued  or  dropped,  as  might  be  seen  proper.  Mr. 
Symington  had  intimated  Sir  John  Hay*s  approval  of  tlie 
system,  and  his  offer  to  give  buildings  suitable  for  a  factory. 
He  supposed  thia  offer  referred  to  &llochjargon  Mills,  which 
were,  in  his  opinion,  very  suitable  indeed  for  making  such  an 
experiment  as  he  had  suggested,  and  he  thought  that  offer 
should  be  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  difficulties  stated  by 
Mr.  Cowan,  remarked  that  these  difficulties  had  been  felt  in 
America  when  the  system  was  introduced  there,  but  had  all 
been  overcome. 

£x-Provost  OcTURix  had  doubts  as  to  the  factory  system 
being  an  advantage  to  large  farmers,  but  believed  it  would 
prove  a  decided  benefit  to  the  smaller  farmen  in  the  district, 
and  landlords  miglit  advantageously  erect  a  auitable  building 
for  enabling  these  smaller  farmers  to  earrv  it  out.  He  would 
meantime  suggest  that  the  Chairman's  able  statement  should 
be  published  and  cirsulated  throughout  the  district. 

Mr.  Cole,  while  cordially  approving  of  the  proposal, 
spoke  of  the  great  disadvantage  the  farmers  of  Wig- 
townshire had,  as  compared  with  those  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Cheshire,  in  regurd  to  natural  grasses. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  for  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion referred  to,  and  to  reiK>rt  to  another  meeting,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  D.  Frederick,  A.  M'Neil  Caird,  Q.  Symington,  J. 
M'Master,  Culhom  Mains,  Brown,  Kirkcolm,  and  others,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Mr.  Symington  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding  and  for  his  able  speech. 
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THE    SHBOPSHIBE    OHAMBEB    OF    AGBIOULTUBB. 


At  fhe  tmmuX  dinner,  the  Earl  of  Powis  in  the  chiir,  the 
attendance  was  not  so  larse  as  on  prerions  occasions. 
The  Bey.  C.  F.  C.  PiooT  said  he  beliered  next  year  thej 
wonld  see  a  larger  number  of  the  derg^  present,  for  they 
wonld  find  that  the  Chamber  dealt  with  many  qnertions 
closely  oonneted  with  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  labourer,  the  education  of  his  children, 
the  improTement  of  his  dwellbg;  and  there  was  also  a 

2uestion  in  which  they  had  a  pecuniary  interest,  to  which  the 
/hamber  was  about  to  devote  its  energies,  m.,  the  important 
question  of  Local  Taxation.  It  was  singular  that  this  sulject 
of  local  taxation  had  not  yet  awoke  any  great  interest  in  the 
landed  proprietors,  espeeiaDy  as  thev  inTariably  met  any  appeal 
which  had  a  claim  on  them  not  only  with  liberality,  but  with 
great  muniflcence.  Tet  it  was  easy  to  see  how  deeply  they 
were  affected  by  the  present  S]rstem.  The  justices  of  twenty- 
eight  counties  in  Quuter  Sessions  had  just  sent  uppetitions 
to  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Home  Secretary.  Tne  other 
counties  would  no  doubt  follow.  The  great  towns,  too,  were 
moving  in  the  matter— Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds. 
Tliere  was  no  divergence  between  town  and  country  in  this 
matter.  The  towns  would  be  tiieir  warmest  allies.  Indeed, 
the]r  wen  the  greatest  sufferers,  for  house  property  amounted 
to  stxtf-flve  millions,  and  land  to  only  flfty-five  millions  of  that 
property  which  alone  was  liable  to  local  rates ;  and  while  the 
agriculturists  escaped  with  Ss.  or  2s.  ^.  in  the  pound,  the 
towns  paid  four  and  Ave  and  six  shillings  and  more.  We 
could  already  rely  prettv  much  on  the  support  of  the  county 
representatives,  when  tnis  matter  comes  bobre  the  House  next 
session ;  and  as  soon  as  the  borough  voter  understood  clearly 
(and  we  must  enlighten  him)  that  the  rates  which  made  him 
lose  his  temper  regularlv  once  a  quarter  were  levied  on  only 
about  one-seventh  of  tne  whole  wealth  of  the  country,  we 
should  soon  see  the  borough  members  supporting  the 
eounty  members  in  claiming  the  redress  of  this  grievance. 

Col.  CoBBBTT,  H.P.,  said :  In  years  gone  by  I  had  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  whole  county  of  Shropshire  and  those 
in  itL  and  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  field  I  have  not  been  in, 
or  a  hedge  I  have  not  broken  or  got  clean  over.  Two  or  three 
agricultural  measures  occupied  our  time  in  Parliament  since 
our  last  meeting  at  this  festive  board.  We  had  a  short  scurry 
upon  our  old  friend  the  Malt-tax ;  but,  as  usual,  he  beat  us  st 
last.    However,  I  hope  thi^t  by  patience  and  poseverance  we 

J  ret  may  manage  some  day  to  pull  him  down.  With  regard  to 
oeal  taxation,  I  hope  that  is  in  a  more  hopeful  state ;  it  has 
been  uppermost  in  all  our  thoughts,  and  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  Government  have  also  promised  to  deal 
with  it,  though  I  must  say  they  don*t  appear  in  any  great 
hurry  to  do  so.  However,  it  is  a  Question  which  is  pressing 
like  a  ni^tmaie  on  our  chests,  ana  must  sooner  or  later  be 
settled  on  some  fidrer  basis.  There  is  another  question  which, 
as  I  think  it  concerns  many  of  those  in  this  room,  I  will  with 
your  permission  allude  to :  it  is  the  Bubiect  much  in  people's 
thougnfes  at  present— 4hat  of  education.  Those  who  have  read 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  endowed 
schools  will  be  aware  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  in  this  county  with  small  endowments,  which  in  years 
gone  by  have  done  more  good  and  been  in  a  more  prosperous 
Btato  than  they  are  at  present.  Well,  now  I  think  that  those 
endowments  might  fairly  be  applied  in  giving  a  better  educa- 
tion to  farmers^  and  tradesmen's  sons  than  they  now  get.  The 
new  Elementary  Education  Act  will  no  doubit  have  the  effect 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  labonrinff  classes,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  education  of  the  middle  dascea  should 
kMp  pace  with  them ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  well  if,  after 
the  manner  of  the  county  of  Devon,  a  committee  of  five  per- 
sons, well  qualified  for  the  work,  were  appointed  to  consider 
with  the  commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  utilizing  these  endowments.  There  is  just 
one  other  subject  which  has  very  lately  come  to  my  luiow- 
ledse ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  both  land- 
lords and  tenants,  I  will  venture  to  occupy  your  time  for  two 
or  three  minutes.    Wdl,  gentlemen,  I  heara  the  other  day  of 

R  cue  wbiQh  ocdured,  a9t  in  this  oQunty,  of  a  dmm  bdiig 


made  of  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  income  tax  (ma 
fkrm,  only  because  there  haabeenno  newoecupaneyorBev 
agreement  for  seven  years,  and  this  daim  was  made  and  ra])« 
stantiated  on  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the  ksd  had  in- 
creased 20  per  cent  in  that  time.  Now  an  increase  of  80  per 
cent,  in  seven  years  repreaents  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  is 
85  years,  and  I  ask  the  farmers  here  present  if  they  consider 
that  their  farms  do  double  their  value  m  that  time  P  Thisi^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  question  touchin^^  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  as  fkr  as  the  prosperity  of  agnenltnre  is  eonoemed 
one  is  synonymous  for  the  other,  and  thus  it  is  a  question  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  Chambers  of  Agpricnltuie. 

Mr.  I^oonrs,  M.P.,  said :  I  feel  that  justice  was  not  birly 
meted  to  the  agriculturists  last  session  in  the  reduction  of  im- 
perial taxation.  Malt  wonld  have  been  a  better  reduction  than 
sugar ;  but  now  it  is  hopdess  to  look  for  reductions.  There 
wiU  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  taxation,  and  I 
am  sure  no  dass  in  the  country  will  more  readily  concur  in 
supporting  at  any  sacrifice  the  honour  and  di^ty  of  the 
country  than  the  British  farmer.  No  doubt  legiahition  will 
tend  early  in  the  direction  of  the  withdrawal  of  duldien't 
labour.  Then  comes  the  question.  Can  the  labourer  aflordto 
lose  the  product  of  the  children's  work  f  1  doubt  not  The 
consequence  would  be  that  the  parents'  wages  must  rise.  Bat 
this  involves  the  next  question.  Can  the  fkrmer  afibrd  the 
necessary  rise?  I  fear  not,  looking  at  the  limited  profits  of 
agriculture.  Wdl  then,  who  must  bear  itP  I  think  the 
landlord ;  but  onlv  for  a  limited  period ;  for,  in  this  adysncmg 
ase,  agriculture,  like  manulhctures  and  commerce,  ii  snsoep- 
tible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  increased  inteUipeiMe 
in  the  masses.  One  of  the  subjects  for  early  le^lation  is  the 
licensing  question.  While  it  would  bemostuniusttoshutsp 
houses  in  which  tenants  have  invested  their  whole  subitanoe 
in  the  fidth  of  existing  laws,  and  utterly  ruin  them,  it 
is  possible  to  reffulato  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  by 
redudng  the  number  of  houses  in  which  people  are  allowed 
"to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,"  and  compel  the  liquor 
to  be  sold  over  the  counter,  and  taken  away.  Tha  eonne 
would  take  away  much  of  the  temptation  to  tipple,  and  prerent 
those  pemidons  assemblies  where  poaching  and  other  crimes 
are  concocted  by  the  bad  charactors  in  the  district^  Great 
good  would,  I  conceive,  be  accomplished  by  abolishing  the 
prevalent  practice  of  paying  part  wages  in  beer.  In  an  ad- 
joining county  the  allowance  is  four  pints  of  ale  and  eight 
pints  of  beer,  and  in  Suffolk  it  is  five  pints  of  ale  and  sinsll 
tieer  unlimited.  Whether  in  this  case  it  would  extend  beyond 
the  twdve  pints  I  know  not ;  nor  do  I  know  the  quality  of 
the  small  beer,  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  for  both, 
great  and  small,  in  money,  and  leave  the  man  to  do  as  he 
pleases  P  He  might  not  spend  it  all  in  beer,  and  probably 
would  einoy  some  of  it  with  his  family  at  home.  The  la- 
bourers' homes  have  been  alluded  to,  but  I  doubt  if  any  great 
improvement  will  take  place  while  the  question  is  only  eonsi- 
dered  as  one  of  philanthropy.  The  important  point  is  to  dis- 
cover how  improved  dwdlinffs  can  be  carried  out  as  a  fisir  and 
reasonable  investment ;  and  as  in  agricultural  districts  the 
price  of  the  hmd  would  not  form  any  appreciable  amount  of  the 
rent,  I  believe  it  may  be  done  so  as  to  let  greatly  improred 
cottages  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week.  I  trust  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  legislation  on  the  question  of  game.  I  have  sneh 
rdlance  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  landed  proprietors  that  I 
am  confident,  as  a  body,  they  will  do  what  is  right  and  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  tiie  age;  and  I  think  the  tenant 
would  never  desire  to  shut  out  his  landlord  in  the  fair  porsoit 
of  game.  But  the  system  of  letting  shooting  to  strangers  from 
London  and  the  other  large  towns  is  very  objectionable,  as 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  tenant,  and  care  only  to  fill 
their  bags,  regardless  of  every  inconvenience  or  injury.  There 


inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  free  trade ;  but  this  is  not 
whist  IS  asked  bv  the  advocates  of  in^ry,  for  at  all  meetings 
on  the  vubject  tne  question  of  food  ii  ignored,  and  the  pro* 
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gruBine  ia  Uiat  Coventry  weaven  an  to  eat  ShroMhin  bread 
vhoUy  antaxed ;  bat  when  Shropsbire  fkrmera  and  the  inhabi- 
tuti  of  Shrewsboiy,  depending  upon  agiicnltore,  deeire  to 
deeortte  their  wivei  and  dangfaten  in  lilki  and  ribbons  they 
an  to  pay  to  CoTentryweaveit  an  enhanced  priee  by  meana 
of  proteetiTe  dnties.  Thii  would  not  be  joatioe.  Certainly,  it 
woud  not  be  reeiprocity.  No,  if  protective  duties  are  to  be 
tfiia  impoaed,  they  miut  be  upon  all  induatriea ;  and  where  ia 
tfio  statennan  who  would  re-impooe  a  tax  upon  the  people^a 
food?  Hie  &rmera  now  gracefully  bowed  to  free  trade,  and  I 
would  adviae  manufacturers  to  look  upon  it  as  an  aooom- 
pliihed  bcty  and  have  fidth  in  their  induatry  and  eneinr. 

Mr.  Bowm  JONxs  aud  I  think  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
if  I  rnoioe  in  the  sneoeaa  that  haa  attended  our  eiforta,  and 
that  Ifeel  aatiabction  in  the  fiict  of  our  Chamber  of  A^cul- 
tore  having  progreaaed  to  ita  preaent  poaition,  and  having  ao 
fnDj  aaawered  the  expeetationa  of  ita  promoters.  And,  per- 
hapi}  I  shall  not  be  altogether  out  of  place,  if  I  advert  Moitly 
to  oar  proeeedings  in  the  paat ;  but  I  would  here  aay  to  thoae 
critics  who  eontinuaBy  cavil  at  farmera  aneoeeding  in'  nothing 
thej  ufldertake,  that  a  fidr  review  ought  to  aatialy  them  that 
oar  oipnization  has  aceomylished  some,  and  gone  far  to  ad- 
Tuee  the  other  diiferent  objeefcs  we  have  had  in  view.  Im- 
patieot  and  ignorant  man  ihink  that  the  power  we  possess 
ihosU  fas  so  great  that  we  have  only  to  ask  for  a  particular 
prifikM  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  it^  and  oon^ 
dsde  that  if  we  don't  get  it  at  onoe  we  are  of  no  use.  Those 
who  tde  the  troaUe  to  work  out  matters  that  afTect  our  ia^ 
tmat,  kaow  that  they  must  first  of  aU  make  a  good  case  and 

CSB  injostio^  but  tiiey  know  peilbctly  well,  also,  that  we 
been  heretofore  so  fkr  in  the  oaokground  that  such  asao- 
oalioBaas  ouzi  merely  put  us  upon  an  eauality  with  similar 
HMtitBtioas  in  eommeroe,  that  have  been  labouring  natiently 
fcr  Biaay  ysan^  that  have  not  only  got  the  start  of  us,  but 
hsfs  aeebed  more  unity  than  we  nave  as  yet  aoquirad,  unity 
tot  OB^  of  person,  but  of  that  other  necessity  for  successful 
aetin m any  uadertakiuK*  uni^  of  purse;  also,  that  asarnle, 
they  have  ased  more  application  toan  those  connected  with 
fte  laad  have  as  yet  as  a  body.    What  is  the  oonsequenoe  P 
DuxiBg  the  past  dfteen  years  the  interests  they  represent  have 
Ncsna  a  reduction  of  imperial  taxation  to  the  extent  of  many 
■iOiaa  pounds^  while  agricuUuxe  haa  had  no  conceaaions 
■ada  her,  and  oonaeqnent]^,  as  other  interests  hate  had  taxes 
rnutted.  and  we  have  reoeived  nothing,  we  have  been  actually 
bBideasd  in  adverse  ratio  to  their  remissions.    Well,  we  have 
t^  in  hand  sinee  our  formation  the  following  subject^ 
m.:  Ia  the  past  half-year.  The  Over-preservation  of  Qround 
Gaas  sad  Compensation  for  XTnexhansted  Improvements ; 
and  befoie  that  tune.  The  Foreign  Cattle  Question,  The  Malt 
Tki,  The  AbolitioB  of  Tun^pike  GatM,  Local  Taxation,  £da- 
catioa  of  the  Labouring  Quses,  Weights  and  Measures,  and 
a  variety  of  othor  work,  such  fior  instance  as  the  attempt 
■ads  to  iadoee  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Enadand 
to  riait  Shrewsbunr  this  year,  and  other  business  of  a  detail 
dundcr,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  on  most 
of  thsas  Questiona    a  better    understanding^    exists,    and 
that  the  mawiasioTia  of  some  of  them,  which  have  been 
tuitions  between  landlord  and    tenant,  have  been  eon- 
uded  in  sueh  a  way  as  to  remove  uy  impression  that 
ths  ismera  of  this  county  want  to  insiat  on  anything  more 
thaa  what  ii  Cur  and  reasonable  tat  the  suoosesfiil  oceupa* 
tios  of  their  land  and  ita  improvement.    Such  questions  as 
faae  sad  Tboaat-Bi^t  must  be  dealt  with  before  agiionl- 
tare  can  expand  to  its  fiJl  extent,  and  it  is  better  fbr  landlorda 
aad  teaaata  to  discuss  such  mattera  openly  and  dimaasionately 
t>8ithar  (for  there  is  mora  than  one  aide  to  them),  than  for 
iDrwiU,  distrust,  and  failare  to  attend  the  evil  praetiee  of  over- 
pCHrvstioB  of  game,  or  to  suooeed  the  bad  larming  that  ia 
wnd  by  the  custom  of  holding  land  with  a  aix  month'a 
Mties  to  qait,  without  any  proper  agreement  or  oompenaatioa 
daoMa.   This  is  not  the  puoe  to  eater  into  a  diwussion  on 
ucB,  tat  I  would  remark,  as  a  tenant  farmer,  that  I  consider 
»ch  qaeitioaa  mast  be  looked  bto  with  a  view  to  seenre  the 
l^wrafroaa  damage  as  weU  as  the  tenants  from  loss :  and  I 
y  Car  anaeU;  and  proclaim  it  too  on  Iwhalf  of  this  Chamber 
w  Affiailtnre,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  wrest  power  andprivi- 
iWfrQm  one  elaas  only  to  oonfer  it  on  another.    Wnat  I 
^iieaUj  wish  lor,  ud  what  I  will  devotedly  work  for,  is  to 
naove  sll  the  trammcila  that  now  bend  down  affrieultnn  aad 
pRTcit  her  progren  fund  dnelopioeat.   When  W  fett^iv  are 


struck  off,  andltrust  I  may  live  to  see  the  day,  not  only  will 
the  three  daases  most  directly  interested  in  the  land— vie.  the 
land  owner,  the  tenant  fanner,  and  the  labourer— be  benedtted 
but  the  community  at  large  also.  Wiik  regard  to  the  foreign, 
cattle  Question,  our  organisation  has  almost  entirely  to  oe 
thankea  for  the  efficient  arrangements  now  carried  out,  and  if 
they  are  only  extended  a  little  further  thqr  wiU  be  entirelv 
satisfiMtory  to  us.  With  the  malt-tax  we  have  not  done  much 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Barley  Sprouting 
BUI,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Malt  for  Cattle  BiU,  b<nng  the  only 
concessions  made.  I  have  not  myself  tried  either,  but  I  don  t 
think  we  shaU  derive  much  benefit  from  them.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  well  ventilated  and  is  thoroughly  understood ; 
it  is  a  question  that  only  wants  deciding  by  action  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Most  of  our  other  debates  have  been  on 
matters  mora  or  less  dependent  on  the  great  question  which  at 
present  occupies  our  minds,  which  we  must  continue  to  agitate 
and  press  upon  the  attention  of  our  members — ^I  mean  the 
great  question  of  Local  Taxation.  Thus  the  abolition  of  turn- 
pike gates  now  throws  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  noon  the  parishes  they  run  through,  or  I  believe  from 
about  ttus  date,  on  the  highway  districts— that  ia  to  aay,  the 
ratepayers,  or,  in  other  worda^  to  the  neatest  extent,  the 
tenant  fknners  wUl,  as  the  law  now  stands,  have  to  jay  for 
their  being  kept  up.  The  eduoation  rate,  where  required,  by 
the  new  Ajet  ia  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  rateable  value  of  the 
parish  alro,  so  here  the  farmer  has  to  pay  again.  These 
mattera,  therefore,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  foirness  or 
otherwise  of  the  inddenoe  of  looal  taxation.  And  how  do  we 
stand  in  this  respect  P  It  ia  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  so 
deeply  into  the  question,  as  it  has  already  been  oonsideraluy 
tonohsdupon.  X  will  merely,  therefore,  aUnde  to  it  by  stating 
the  figures  given  in  a  recent  return.  In  1868,  £16,783,000 
was  raised  upon  the  rateable  value  of  land  and  houses,  which 
amounted  to  about  £100,000,000.  Property  tax  was  pud 
imon  a  sum  of  about  £800,000,000.  Thoefore  one-third 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  paid,  two-thirds  escaped. 
Since  the  year  1837  the  burden  of  local  tax  has  doubled.  Over 
eleven  mtuiong,  out  of  the  sixteen  levied  in  1868,  are  used  for 
imperial  purposes,  such  as  militia,  keeping  of  lunatics,  police, 
kc  These  are  nther  startling  figures,  and  as  the  propor- 
tionate payments  of  real  property  are  yearly  increasing,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  be  up  and  doing. 

Mr.  Mosi  reiarred  to  one  of  the  offioiala  of  the  Central 
Chamber  having  started  a  publication,  and  said 
they  were  probably  avrare  that  the  Central  Chamber 
had  been  eonsiderebly  critieiNd  by  tiie  agrieultunl 
press  during  the  past  year.  The  Central  Chamber  was  ready 
to  profit  by  suneations,  that  when  it  found  aix  provincial 
Chamben  of  opinion  that  ita  oonatitation  could  be  amended, 
it  appointed  nprssentatives  of  those  six  Chambers  to  confJar 
witn  five  of  its  own  on  the  reform  of  its  constitution.  He 
ventured  to  thiak  it  would  be  better  in  the  foture  for  the 
Central  Chamber  to  hold  more  meetinas  for  business  and  fewer 
fbr  discussion,  and  that  the  district  Chamben  should  send  as 
delegates  members  who  were  sent  to  represent  them  long 
enough  to  become  used  to  themles  of  debate.  He  had  carried 
a  new  rule  that  the  Mareh  meeting  should  extend  over  a  couple 
ofdays,theobjeetof  which  was  to  eaaUe  memben  of  any 
deputation  that  might  viait  a  minister  plenty  of  time  to  concur 
amongst  themaelvesaa  to  theammeats  to  be  used  before  him. 
When  the  formen  went  to  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  msdt  tax  they  had 
notice  at  eleven  of  the  same  day  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Sxchequer  would  receive  them  at  two,  and  they  aaade  an  imr 
pression  on  Mr.  Lowe^  who  received  them  more  fovounUy 
than  any  miniater  had  done  before.  Hie  Central  Chamber 
wasmerely  a  means  to  an  end,  an  agent  between  the  eountiy 
chamben  and  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  chiefly  u 
their  Iste  prssident,  Mr.  TomHne^  had  so  often  said,  they  must 
work  for  carrying  their  measores.  But  a  Central  Chamber 
ought,  in  hia  opinion,  to  be  conducive  to  that  unity  of  feeling 
sodii&caltto  ootain  among  agiieultorists,  who  wen  often 
undaty  unpwsssd  with  the  reqairements  of  their  own  partienlar 
locality.  He  woidd  venture  to  say,  even  before  a  Chamber 
which  he  beUered  felt  less  interest  m  the  question  (than  any 
he  could  address,  that  he  believed  the  introduction  of  ihe 
representative  dement  in  ooanty  business  the  moat  imporiaat 
question,  and  the  one  most  likety  to  soon  pass  into  law  of  any 
the  Chambers  had  ever  taken  up.  He  would  briefly  allude  to 
this  qiestWB»  bedWM  aftt««tmi  had  bm  lately  .called  to  it 
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bj  a  au^tnteof  great  experience  in  poor  lav,  vho  proposed 
ia  Montgomerrshire  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  re- 
pfcaentation  of  ratepayen  in  eoontf  boiinen  on  the  gnmnd 
that  they  eoold  not  make  magutrates  more  economieaL 
Proeeeding  to  local  taxation,  be  wu  not  mrpriaed  that  the  in- 
creaae  of  ratet  made  people  look  for  their  relief  hj  inereaaed 
gruite,  or  hw  ther  bong  spread  orer  a  larger  area  for  eoUee- 
tion.  But  he  eonid  Tentnre  to  reeommend  them  to  master 
the  tabject  rather  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  He  would  advise 
them  to  consider  weU  the  general  remarks  made  on  the  snb- 
jeet.  One  important  one  was  made  by  the  nresent  Prime  Mi- 
nister when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Defore  he  was  in 
Parliament,  bnt  he  was  surprised  that  no  one  had  ctiticiaed 
such  an  important  remark.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  landed 
property  had  doubled  in  talne  sinee  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  That  was  perfectW  true,  but  it  has  by  no  means  gene- 
rally doubled  in  Talue.  In  faet  the  duplicate  was  chiefly  eom- 
posed  of  propel  ty  near  towns,  and  there  were  manr  parts  of 
Shropshire  that  had  hardly  increased  in  Talue  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  quite  iailacious  to  represent  the  increase 
of  rates  as  fidling  on  all  land  equalhf ,  for  by  a  reeent  return 
it  appeared  that  the  inddenee  of  local  taxation  was  16 
per  cent,  on  rental  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Figgins)  had  spoken,  20  per 
cent,  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  on^  11  per  eent  in  counties. 
He  mentioned  these  facts  to  show  how  much  oonndention  the 
whole  question  required.  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  an  eminent  Con- 
serrative,  was  reading  a  paper  that  night  in  London  on  the 
inddenee  of  taxation.  He  had  published  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  whidi  his  condusion  was  that  ratepayers  were  prone  to 
consider  the  taxes  that  aifected  themsdves  apart  from  general 
taxation.  If  landlords  and  farmers  were  struck  with  the  bur- 
dens on  land,  holders  of  general  property  were  eoually  im- 
pressed with  the  grievances  of  the  legacy  and  prooate  duty. 
He  advised  them  to  consider  taxation  as  a  whole,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  More)  eoneurred.  Bnt  it  was  dear  that  the  education  of 
nrmers*  sons  must  go  beyond  the  village  schools :  the  educa- 
tion was  neoessa^  if  they  were  to  enter  into  those  difficult 
questions.  Mr.  ^ggins  thought  it  most  objectionable  to  rent- 
snooting,  but  he  would  venture  to  say  the  farmers,  much  as 
they  disliked  the  practice,  would  make  exception  in  his  favour 
if  he  rented  shooting  as  a  London  citizen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shrewsbury.  Should  he  have  aav  oonsdentious  scru- 
J|les  in  doing  so,  he  thought  they  would  best  be  allayed  by  his 
bUowing  the  example  of  other  game-preservers  in  the  county 
by  sending  his  game  next  year  to  the  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  (much  hiu^ter). 

Mr.  Atchiblet  said :  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  habit  to  expect 
too  mueh  from  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  I  am  aware  as  to 
legishition  thdr  results  are  ni/.  That  great  Question,  the  re- 
ped  of  the  mdt-tax,  has  not  yet  been  carried,  and  I  venture 
to  repeat  the  language  I  made  use  of  at  the  first  annnd  meet- 
ing of  this  chamber,  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  it  never  will 
be,  until  taken  up  as  a  nationd  question.  With  regard  also 
to  county  finaudd  boards,  after  having  been  reoommended  by 
a  eommitte  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  after  having  formed 

Grt  of  the  pledges  of  members  to  thdr  oonstitnents ;  after 
ving  been  prepared  for  by  most  oonnties,  it  seems  fairly  to 
have  gone  to  sleep,  and  when  it  will  emerge  from  the  redms 
of  Morpheus  seems  veiy  doubtful.  With  respeot  to  the  ques- 
tion of  locd  taxation,  we  have  the  vdnable  assistance  of  the 
courts  of  quarter  sesnons.  I  wish  a  satisfaetorv  measure  was 
passed  on  the  question  of  game.  We  have  been  more  sue- 
cewfnl  in  the  Contagions  Diseases  Act ;  in  the  metropolis  the 
plan  of  separate  markets  and  quarantine  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  EvAir  Dayiis  said  the  dav  may  arrive  when  we  shdl 
be  shut  up  in  our  island  home  wholly  dependent  on  our  home 
supply  for  feeding  our  people.  I  am  old  enoueh  to  remember 
when  it  wu  so,  when  wheat  sold  at  38s.  per  bushd,  and  beef 
and  mutton  Is.  per  lb.,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  our  popu- 
lation was  little  more  than  one-third  wliat  it  is  now,  and  what 
has  been  may  be  so  again.  It,  therefore,  behoves  all  oonnected 
with  this  question  to  inquire  what  stops  there  are  in  the  way 
to  prevent  the  full  capabilities  of  the  soil  being  brought  into 
action,  and  I,  as  an  old  farmer,  am  bound  to  say  there  are 
many.  Let  me  therefore  beg  of  you  to  see  to  it;  remodd 
your  system  of  letting  your  farms ;  remove  all  restrictions  on 
the  energy  of  your  tenants ;  annihilate  the  vermin  which  now 
destroy  and  defaoe  their  crops ;  give  them  a  good  and  liberd 
scheme  ot  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  and 


do  awav  with  the  obnoxious  syktem  of  six  moolUi'  uullit  to 
quit ;  oImiH  let  your  forms  to  men  you  have  no  oonfidenoe  in, 
and  when  ^on  have  made  the  selection  give  them  free  liberty 
of  action ;  if  thcj  are  worth  having  they  will  best  know  hov  to 
cultivate  thdr  arms.  I  was  fordUy  struck  the  other  day 
in  reading  a  letter  in  the  public  prints  from  a  Sootchman  d 
KfiB,  Mna,  as  it  was  addrasnd  to  the  ehairman  and  mem- 
bers of  Chamben  of  Agrieulture,  it  is  the  common  i»ro- 
perty  of  us  all :  it  was  on  the  home-grown  food.  The  writer 
^oes  on  to  show  that  all  we  produced  last  year,  with  sU  ve 
imported,  fell  short  one-third  of  a  hedth-supportiag  topply, 
suppodng  the  food  had  been  equally  distributed  to  all ;  ana  he 
alao  showed  that  by  a  better  system  of  agriculture  Oreit 
Britain  might  not  only  become  indejwndent  m  a  foreign  mp- 
ply,  but  uso  make  provision  for  an  increase  of  8,000,000  to 
our  present  population.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  repeatinj;  lU 
the  statistics  by  which  this  writer  arrives  at  his  oondonons. 
I  will  mention  two  of  them.  He  says  by  a  better  upUm  of 
cropping  an  increase  of  home-grown  food  in  money  Tsloe, 
amounting  to  £188,100,000,  might  be  obfained,  and  br  the 
abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  £10,000,000 ;  and  Mr.  Mecbi,  ia 
his  admirable  essay  (as  read  at  the  London  Farmers*  Club)  oo 
the  Undeveloped  Uoonreea  of  Dry  Land,  says  that  the  hoaie 
supply  might  be  doubled ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to 
doubt  the  assertions  of  these  genUemen.  I  daily  look  upon  a 
large  estate  in  front  of  my  house  that  is  a  complete  wildenen 
of  waste,  which  does  not  produce  a  suffidency  of  food  for 
the  people  that  live,  or  ought  to  live,  upon  it  Another 
large  estate  in  my  ndghlwurhood,  is  become  in  inch 
bad  odour  from  formerly  oeing  overrun  with  gronnd  nme, 
and  from  the  exaction  of  excessive  rents,  that  none  bnt  nand- 
to-mouth  tenants  will  seek  occupation  upon  it,  its  cdtiratioD 
being  miserable,  and  I  have  no  hedtation  in  saying  that  three 
£anns  of  400  and  600  acres,  adjdning  these  estates,  prodoee 
more  food  for  the  people  tlian  four  times  the  aerea^  of  these 
impoveriahed  estates ;  and  is  this  to  be  tolerated  with  onr  fait 
increasing  population  P  Are  we  to  continue  to  send  oar  beit 
labourers  abroad  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  foreigner,  to 
increase  his  supply  to  compete  with  us  in  our  marketi,  insted 
of  employing  those  labouren  at  home,  and  thereby  increase 
our  own  supplvP  Are  we  to  continue  to  send  onr  cold 
abroad  to  ennch  the  fordgn  &rroer.  instead  of  ramiffing  that 
sold  through  our  own  labourer,  and  tiiereby  enrich  oorselTesF 
rio  doubt  tne  ownen  of  these  impoverished  estates  ny  they 
have  a  right  to  do  as  the^^  like  with  thdr  own.  Govemnent 
has  thoujrht  differentiy  in  Irdand,  and  if  onr  home  snpply 
should  fail  to  keep  pace  with  onr  population,  and  the  ibreiga 
anpply  crippled  b^  the  gigantic  war  now  raging  and  others 
looming  in  the  dutance.  Government  may  tdce  it  into  their 
mind  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  obstacles  to  an  ineresid 
home  supply,  and  they  will  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that 
great  obstacles  do  exist  The  vrant  of  security  cheeks  the  tow 
of  capital,  restrictions  as  to  cropping  incompatible  with  eoer- 

Stic  action,  the  food  of  the  people  destroyed  by  vermin,  and 
e  cultivators  wdghed  down  by  an  undue  share  of  local  and 
imperid  taxation,  uese  and  numerous  o^ers  will  prove  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  legislative  interference,  and  the  cir 
of  doing  as  I  like  with  my  own  will  be  no  longer  tenable,  i 
hopcj  m;^  lord  and  gentlemen,  I  have  kept  withm  the  bounds 
of  fiair  discusdon.  I  can  have  no  other  object  in  viev  bnt 
that  of  creating  a  necesdty  for  enlaivement  of  your  podeti 
as  well  as  our  own ;  but  Mfore  I  sit  down  I  wiU  give  yon  s 
homely  illustration  of  this  doing  u  I  like  with  my  ovn. 
Take  a  labourer,  for  instance,  with  a  good  garden,  which  he 
refuses  to  edtivate,  and  allows  it  to  be  overrun  with  weeds, 
and  contents  himsdf  by  buying  his  vesetables  and  frdt  from 
his  neighbours.  You  remonstrate  with  this  man ;  he  telb 
yon  he  has  a  right  to  act  as  he  likes.  Just  so ;  but  I  think 
you  would  tell  that  man  that  he  wu  not  only  nnwiie,  bnt 
nigust  to  his  family ;  and  if  landlords  forbid  their  tenants  to 
plough  within  a  yard  of  the  hedge  to  have  a  cover  for  game; 
if  they  forbid  the  use  of  the  reaping  madiine  in  order  to  have 
a  covey  for  partridges ;  if  they  neglect  to  cany  out  the  per- 
manent improvements  on  thdr  land,  and  refuse  to  give  ineir 
tenants  security  to  do  so,  thdr  Undlords  may  say  they  have  a 
right  to  do  as  they  like ;  bat  depend  upon  it  the  people  will 
say  what  you  said  of  the  labourer,  that  snch  landlords  are 
not  only  unwise,  but  unjust  to  their  families,  and  truton  to 
their  country. 
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At  the  monthly  maetiiig,  Mr.  S.  Weatworth  in  the  ehair> 
the  bUomng  Paper  was  nad  by  Mr.  Henily  F&ampton* 
of  Watenhip,  on  "Britiah  Agricaltore :  the  Present  Position 
of  the  IVnant  Parmer." 

in  introdociofT  thia  deej^  and  fertile  subject,  I  would  first 
leiBsrk  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  more  than  a  eur- 
wrj  view  of  the  different  points  brought  forward.  The 
opioioas  I  advance  I  offer  as  my  own  only,  leaving  it  to  those 
practical  gentlemen  I  see  present  to  correct  and  amend.  I 
latead  to  refer  to  no  special  individual  case,  bat  take  the 
whole  collectively.  Jiy  remarks  will  apply  more  particularly 
to  those  dUtriets  with  which  I  am  acquainted  and  can  speak 
frooi  eipehenee,  naosely,  Berks  and  the  surrounding  counties. 
To  oome  then  at  oaoe  to  our  subject,  *'  British  Agriculture." 
IThat  is  it?  I  reply ~>The  backbone  of  our  country,  a  great 
ud  aoble  realitr,  well  worthy  the  untiring  energies  and  zeal 
of  its  dheiples,  beeaase  never  exhausted,  and  always  capable 
of  ooatinwd  a«id  extended  development.  Let  us  then  oon- 
ader  what  are  the  principal  impediments  or  hindmnoes  to  a 
fill  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  country. 
I  take  the  following  to  be  amongst  them :  let.  Insecurity  of 
teasre ;  2ad,  Absence  of  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  Tenant- 
Riflit,  which  would  include  compensation  for  all  unexhausted 
iaiptovements ;  3,  Illiberal  and  unnecessarily  restrictive  oove- 
aasti ;  4(h,  Undna  burdens  upon  land  in  shape  of  rent,  labour, 
ud  tsiation  ^ineliading  rates) ;  6th,  Over-preservation  of 
pmt  sad  rabbits ;  6th,  Insufficiency  of  cottage  aeoommoda- 
tioa  ssd  suitable  fkrm  buildings ;  7th,  Competition  with  all 
the  world  upon  an  anlair  bans ;  8th,  Insufficiency  of  capital ; 
9th,  An  aigast  and  ineqaitable  payment  of  wages.  1st.  "  lu- 
veoiity  of  tenure."  By  it  I  mean  liability  to  be  turned  out 
It  asy  tim^  either  from  the  death  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant's 
desth,  or  any  other  cause ;  in  the  second  event  would  be  in« 
doded  the  widow's  (if  any)  liability.  It  is  evident  to  all  that 
this  ioaecacity  acta  as  a  great  check  to  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  soil,  unless  there  is  some  redeeming  feature,  and 
tfast  all  who  study  ttwir  own  interest  will  not  invest  more 
capital  than  is  really  necessary  on  the  land ;  consequently  it 
is  not  u  producUve,  and  there  is  not  the  return  there  might 
tad  ought  to  be.  This  difficulty  is  best  met,  in  my  opinion, 
by  a  good  lose,  or  by  "  a  just  and  equitable  system  of  Tenant- 
Bight  which  would  include  compensation  for  unexhausted 
ieproveoents."  Thea  capital  may  be  invested  on  land  with 
ftt  more  lafety  than  otherwise ;  and  surely  it  is  the  bounden 
daty  of  the  farmer,  who  has  others  dependent  on  him,  to  aee 
that  hii  capital  is  invested  with  security.  The  next  point  I 
eoniider  a  great  hindrance  to  the  farmer,  namely,  **  Illiberal 
ud  aaseceasafily  restrietive  covenants."  As  the  interest  of 
Iwth  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same,  so  I 
caasot  bat  believe  these  are  disadvantageous  to  both,  and  that 
it  would  be  to  their  mutual  interest  to  abohsh  them.  With 
the  neeesiary  restrictions  and  conditions  at  the  end  of  a  term, 
what  else  is  required,  excepting  that  the  land  shall  be  farmed 
aonrding  to  the  mlBS  of  good  husbandry  P  I  feel  satisfied 
hsdkirds  wouM  be  no  losers,  but  rather  gainers,  as  hmd  would 
inenliy  be  farmed  well  and  left  in  far  better  condition  tkian 
It  ia  BOW.  What  a  fiUlacy  is  that  now  existing  in  so  many 
(oveasnts— «  and  will  not  lell  hav,"  **  and  wiU  not  seU  straw,^' 
^«  when  the  mannrial  reAiae  of  either  of  these  is,  I  believe, 
30i.  pec  ton,  whereas  that  of  either  maltdust,  or  cake,  or  about 
beaaa  is  about  76s. ;  a  benefit  of  something  like  160  per  cent. 
tothe  kadi  Why  ifhe  (the  tenant)  wen  allowed  tosell 
■eh  by  brineng  boek  an  equivident  (which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled in  sel^iaterest  to  do)  the  land  would  be  trebly  benefited. 
Again,  kwk  at  that  absurd  restriction,  "  and  shall  not  seed 
^^;"  vhy,  if  that  is  carried  out,  the  tenant  will  seed  peas, 
MBS,  or  somikhiBK  else  instead,  and  often  much  to  the  detri- 
■cat  of  the  land ;  for  many  a  farmer  plants  an  extra  field  of 
^ehea  on  knd  in  good  trim,  to  feed  in  case  he  should  be 

nort  of  keep,  and  unot  to  seed,  and  more  often  it  is  fed  than 

Bot;  there  oe  many  wch-like unnecfwuiy  and  weLeaa  nitric* 


tions ;  the  time  is  come  for  such  to  be  swept  away.  4th. 
"  Undue  burdens  upon  land  in  the  shape  of  rent,  labour,  and 
taxation.  It  la  generally  acknowledged  that  land  is  now  let  at 
more  than  its  value  in  many  instances,  and  why  is  it  P  Simply 
because  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supplv.  We  can 
not  much  wonder,  under  such  drcumstanoes,  at  landlords  re- 
quiring a  high  rent ;  still,  if  they  know  the  value  of  their 
Isnd,  I  question  the  policy  of  fixing  the  rental  at  more  than 
it  is  worth.  Labour,  with  the  fanner,  is  an  ever-increasing 
item  that  cannot  be  stemmed,  neither  is  it  the  wish  of  em- 
ployers to  beat  down  labour,  provided  they  can  get "  a  fair 
day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay ;"  but  as  a  rule  they  eannot. 
Labour  is,  to  a  great  extent,  **  eye-service,"  and  therefore  very 
dear.  This  ia  iMirtly  accounted  for,  I  believe,  by  the  unsatis- 
factory system  in  vogue  of  paying  men  by  the  day,  or  like, 
instead  of  what  they  are  worth.  There  is  another  light 
whereby  we  may  look  on  this  labour  question,  namely,  if  the 
employer  hss  to  pay  75  per  cent,  in  rent  and  taxation,  there 
can  be  only  2o  per  cent,  left  for  the  labour.  I  don't  mean 
that  these  figures  shall  represent  the  exact  case,  but  only  use 
them  as  a  similitude.  Now  for  our  friend  "  Taxation" — tax- 
ation of  all  kinds,  local  to  mind  and  pocket !  year  after  year 
increasing,  and  most  likely  continuing  to  do  so.  1  cannot 
wonder  at  our  noor-rete  increasing,  for  if  we  are  not  "  educat- 
ing" people  to  be  paupers,  I  know  little  about  it.  Burdened 
as  land  already  is,  yet  additional  burdens  are  now  threatened ; 
a  oonsiderafade  education-rate  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  Uow  is 
it  to  be  pud  P  is  probably  a  question  with  many.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  all  fair  legitimate  taxation,  provided  all  stand  upon  a 
(air  footing,  and  all  property  is  made  to  bear  its  fair  share  in 
the  taxation  of  the  country  ;  but,  alas !  it  does  not.  I  hope 
the  time,  through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Masaey  Lopes  and  othen, 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be  made  to  do  so.  While  on 
this  sutqect,  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  most  unjust  thing  in  connection  with  taxation,  namely,  the 
bearing  of  all  game  prosecutioos,  commitments,  and  mainten- 
ance by  the  coaatry.  Gentlemen  who  preserve  game  can 
afford  to  protect  it  in  every  way.  If  a  poor  man  loses  his  pig 
or  what  not,  he  must  bear  all  expenses  attending  tlie  prosecu- 
tion ;  surely  this  is  not  justice.  The  police  are  also  now,  to 
a  certain  extent,  gamekeepen.  By  tlie  (6th)  over-preservation 
of  game  and  rabbits,  temptation  ia  pUoed  in  the  way  of  the 
poacher  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  No  man  ought  to 
take  a  game  farm — by  this  I  mean  excessively  preserved — with 
the  idea  of  making  a  profit,  for,  whatever  the  rental,  it  cannot 
be  cheap.  Many  a  broken  spirit,  and  many  a  ruined  family 
now  mourn  the  effects  of  it ;  people  do  not  know  what  it  is 
till  they  try  it.  What  bitter  feelings  has  it  raised  and  en- 
gendered, and  what  evils  has  it  been  productive  of!  Let 
gentlemen  preserve  their  game  by  all  means,  if  they  please, 
ut  let  them  bear  all  the  expense  of  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing it.  6th. — Insufficiency  of  cottage  accommodation  and 
suitable  htm  buildings.  That  these  are  very  imnortant  re- 
quisites to  the  farmers,  and  that  there  is  great  lack  of  them, 
none,  I  think,  will  deny  ;  even  landlords  themselves  admit  it, 
but  unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  there  it  ends.  As  a  rule, 
feeling  the  great  and  absolute  neceasitv  tliero  is  for  both  cot- 
tages and  good  suitable  buildings  on  a  farm,  tenants  will  gene- 
rally, I  think,  be  found  willing  to  meet  their  landlords  in  this 
matter,  and  pav  a  fair  per  centage  upon  all  capital  judiciously 
expended  in  these  improvements,  to  carry  on  a  farm  both 
profitably  and  comfortably,  aome  cottages  are  an  absolute 
uecessity;  where  there  is  an  insufficiency,  greater  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  hiring  or  "  cot"  system,  by  which  I  mean 
the  ooUeeting  togetlier  of  single  servants — ^yonng  men  and 
boys — ^into  a  sin^  cottage ;  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  systim, 
and  the  bringing  together  of  aeveral  young  heads,  without 
much  control  or  supervision,  is  often  productive  of  evil ;  if 
most  are  steady  and  respectable,  too  often  there  is  a  "  scabby 
sheep"  among  the  flock,  and  then  we  can  imagiue  the  effects 
of  his  influence  upon  the  others.     Further  comment  from  me 
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on  thifl  labject  is  anneoetuiry,  for  it  has  often  been  brought 
forward  by  more  able  hands  than  mine — ^by  Mr.  Darke  and 
onr  Chairman  especially — and  lonflrmay  we  hear  them  continne 
fearlessly  to  press  npon  landlords  tne  necessity  of  listening  to 
this  matter.     7th.  Competition  with  all  the  world  npon  an 
unfair  basis.    This  does  not  require  many  words  from  me.    I 
do  not  object  to  free  trade  in  the  least,  provided  it  is  free. 
Till  the  malt-tax  is  repealed  this  will  not  be ;   no  country  can 
compete  with  Great  Britain  in  barley,  yet  here  is  one  of  our 
great  cereal  produetionf  hampered  with  an  excise  restriction  of 
about  70  per  cent    The  last  one  shilling  duty  has  been  taken 
off  foiei^  com,  so  that  now  the  foreigner  can  oom|>ete  with  us 
who  m""*=""  the  rerenue,  without  paying  one  farthing  towards 
it,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  also  draws  a  considerable  amount 
from  our  ooifers  for  foreign  lands-^er^  probably  a  portion  of 
it  is  returned  expended  in  the  manumotured  productions  of 
this  oountiy.     8th.  "  Insufficiency  of  capital, "  and  oonse- 
qnently  not  master  of  his  position,  is  an  iqjufy  to  the  far- 
mer.   The  sound  knd  idea  of  a  large  tract  of  land  for  Utile 
money  is  perhaps  rather  tempting,  but  as  a  rule  that  is 
the  land  tnat  requires  capital ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  good  in 
itself,  and  too  much  has  been  taken  out  of  it  to  yield  any  quick 
or  fair  return.    How  many  a  farmer  finds  this  to  his  cost,  and 
wishes  that  he  had  taken  only  so  much  land  as  he  could  well 
manage.    If  many  farmers  would  employ  the  capital  they  now 
do  npon  considerably  less  land,  would  they  not  be  gainers  P 
Ab,  at  present,  they  are  compelled  to  go  on,  and  are  never  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  marketo  and  times.    On  an 
estate  known  to  most  of  us  tliis  is  more  and  more  apparent. 
Tenanta  cone  and  take  a  lai^  tract  of  land  with  little  capital, 
they  find  they  are  deceived,  get  what  they  can  out  of  the  land, 
and  "  hook  it,"  each  one  leaving  it  poorer  than  before,  and 
being  in  that  nlight  himself.    Ck>ntinnal  changes  occur.    I 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  owner  would  grant  liberal  and  un- 
lestrictive  leases  at  a  rent,  keep  down  the  game,  and  make  it 
worth  a  good  tenant's  whUe  to  stop,  he  would  ultimately  be  a 
great  gainer.    9th.  "  An  eqoitable  payment  of  wages.**    By 
this  I  mean  a  system  of  paying  men  according  to  their  worth, 
thereby  cauung  and  arousing  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  striving 
in  them.    Our  present  system  does  just  the  reverse,  and  tends 
to  drag  aU  downwards.    A  good  labourer  is  always  wortli  his 
hire  to  the  employer ;  bnt  how  dear  is  a  bad  one !    I  cannot 
but  think  we  make  a  rod  to  onr  own  backs  in  the  way  we  now 

Siy  our  labourera.    How  is  it  to  be  altered  I  cannot  see.    In- 
vidually  we  cannot  do  it, collectively  it  is  a  great  undertaking. 
Labour  is  rery  oost^  to  the  farmer,  and  to  make  it  profitable 
we  want  it  good.    I  am  inclined  to  think  we  are  not  snffi- 
eientlj  well  educated  in  the  sdentiftc  part  of  agriculture  for  us 
to  reap  the  full  advantage.    If  such  then  are  some  of  the 
hindrances  and  drawbacks  to  a  full  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  this  country,  the  remedies  must  lie  in  the 
opposite  or  correcting  of  those  hindrances.    Let  the  landlords 
look  out  for  enterprising  tenants,  with  sufficient  capital  at 
command  for  the  land  they  wish  to  occupy;   and  having 
secured  them,  grant  liberal  leases,  with  no  unnecessary  re- 
strictions at  a  fair  rental.    I  say  leases,  because  I  no  not  think 
anything  else  can  take  their  place,  for  these  reasons :  Every 
man  is  but  man,  death  or  other  changes  may  take  phioe  at  anv 
time.    If  a  good  tenant  enters  upon  a  farm  he  does  so  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  there  for  some  years,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not  fear  any  change  that  may 
occur,  but  may  lay  out  his  capital  npon  the  land  without  risk, 
if  judiciously  applied.    In  those  cases  whore  a  tenant  or  his 
ancestors  has  been  renting  the  same  farm  for  many  years,  and 
may  rest  in  security  of  justice  beinj;  done,  or  when  leases  have 
run  out,  and  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and 
tenant  has  arisen,  leases  may  not  be  a  necessity,  they  are  rather 
supplemental  cases ;  but  in  all  general  cases  leases,  if  properly 
managed  on  both  sides,  are,  I  believe,  a  mutual  advantage. 
After  granting  fair  and  liberal  leases  landlords  must  be  pre- 
pared to  erect  all  necessary  good  farm  buildinn  and  requisite 
cottages  npon  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon.     I  am 
inclined  to  think  if  all  farms  were  let  at  a  round  sum,  ex- 
clusive of  rates  and  taxes  (except  assessed  and  income),  it 
wonU  work  advantageously  to  all  parties.    In  the  '*  Agri- 
cultural Labourer"  f  find  the  following  quotation  fhmi  Pro- 


fessor Buckman:   "Suppose  a  landlord  has  money  in  the 
funds,  and  takes  £1,000  out  to  improve  his  cottage  proptrty, 
he  pays  no  poor  rate  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  tnnds,  but  is 
soon  as  he  investa  it  in  cottages  the  poor  rates  are  10  to  13 
per  cent.    But  if  poor  rates  were  properly  arranged,  lo  that 
aU  property  should  hear  its  fair  proportion,  2^  to  S^  per  cent. 
instead  of  12  would  cover  the  whole ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  tar, 
spelling  of  improved  cottages;   "This  improvement  would 
lower  the  rates  considerably ;  there  would  be  less  sickness,  le» 
illness,  fewer  illegitimate  diildren,  leas  unpleasant  coneomi. 
tanto  with  reference  to  our  parishes."    Having  thus  pssied  is 
review  some  of  the  hindranoes  with  the  remedies  eonneettd 
with  British  agriculture,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  whst  is  of 
no  less  interest  to  ourselves,  vis., "  What  is  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Tenant  Firmer  P'*    I  think  it  will  not  reqmre  s 
deal  of  beating  about  or  tacking  to  windward  to  get  at  his  ml 
poaition,  neither  need  I  dwell  long  npon  it.    By  positioD,  1 
mean  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  in  short,  hss  farming  hiteriy  bm 
a  profitable  occupation  P    To  take  the  last  ten  yean,  from 
1800  to  1870,  has  the  tiUing  of  the  soil  been  a  profiuble 
business  P     I  say  not.    I  ventore  to  assert  that  if  ereiy 
occupier  of  land  of  these  surrounding  counties  had  kept  s  fair 
and  correct  balance-sheet  for  each  year,  and  if  eveiy  loch 
balance-sheet  were  brought  together  and  a  general  sTenfr? 
for  the  ten  years  taken,  there  would  not  be  npon  the  whole 
capital  employed  a  profit  of— shall  I  say  10  per  cent  or  5  ? 
I  will  go  still  lower  and  say  2\  per  cent. !     If  this  is  thou^Eht 
to  be  a  wild  assertion  I  hope  I  shall  be  corrected.    I  refer 
not  to  my  own  or  any  individual  cases,  bnt  to  the  whcde  isr* 
rounding  district  as  stated.    Is  Uiere  then  a  sufficient  iadace- 
ment  in  this  respect  to  enter  upon  it  ?    Decidedly  not.    If  a 
diligent  frugal  man  spends  tne  prime  of  his  Hfe  for  ludi  s 
return  is  he  doing  what  he  ought  P    I  think  not ;  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  muce  a  return  of  at  least  10  per  cent.    Lover 
as  I  am  of  agricnlture,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  persnide 
those  with  whom  I  have  influence  not  to  embark  in  it,  m\m 
a  brighter  prospect  appears.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  thst  eseh 
or  any  individual  has  only  made  ^\  per  cent.,  there  hsve  of 
course  been  variations  as  in  e?ery  ease ;  some  few  have  doabt- 
less  made  more  and  some  a  great  deal  less.    In  the  above  ctl- 
cnlation  or  advancement  let  it  be  understood  I  do  not  inclsde 
housekeeping  or  any  private  expenses,  but  merelv  the  ool- 
goiugs  and  incomings  on  the  farm.    It  would  be  well  for  those 
who  fancy  such  great  things  for  agrienltore  to  bear  in  miod 
what  infiuence  untoward  weather  of  all  kinds  has  umw  the 
farmer ;  his  men  must  be  paid  anyhow ;  his  flocks  and  hrrdi 
must  be  kept  and  fed  if  at  a  loss ;  his  crops  are  all  eapoied  to 
extremes  or  weather,  either  wet,  cold,  or  drought,  blight,  snd 
such  like,  and  many  other  things  unseen  and  unthooght  of  by 
those  not  engaged  in  it.    Weather  and  seasons  most  have  s 
great  influence  for  weal  or  for  woe  npon  the  farmer.    If  soeh 
then  is  a  true  description  of  the  present  position  of  "  British 
Agriculture  and  the  Tenant  Farmer,*'  many  may  be  disposed  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  hopeless  case ;  but  no,  it  is  not  so.   fie- 
move  the  obstructions  now  unfairly  existing  upon  hmd ;  let 
all  property  bear  ito  fair  share  of  the  burdens  oi  the  eonstiy ; 
place  agriculture  upon  a  fair  and  satisfiMtory  footing,  snd  I 
imagine  I  foresee  a  bright  future  yet  in  store-    Agrienltore  is 
not  yet  fully  developed :   see  the  advancement  made  ia  kte 
years.     What  with  the  aid  of  steam  and  the  eaterprisinf 
spirit  of  the  age,  I  believe  much  more  may  be  done  than  ever 
vet  has  been.    A  vast  amount  of  capital  is  readv  even  now  to 
be  expended  in  all  permanent  improvements,  ana  only  wtiting 
to  be  called  for,  and  as  fast  as  all  drawbacks  and  impedimeots 
are  removed,  so  htt  will  increased  capital  be  brought  to  bear, 
and  increased  productiveness  and  fruitfhlness  be  the  reaolt. 
I  will  refer  to  the  farming  of  Mr.  Front,  at  Sawbridgewoiih, 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  most  of  us  are  aoquainted  with  aa  estate 
near,  occupied  by  the  owner,  where  the  improvement  thst 
has  bem  made  is  great.    Originaliv  poor  hind,  tbonrafhi; 
drained  and  eultivated,  now  doubled  in  value;  aU  necesssry 
hedge-rowa  and  woods  xemored,  good  and  suitable  oottagei 
in  sufficiency  erected,  with  first-rate  farm-buildings,  snd  is 
fact  improvementa  made  in  every  needful  way,  doabtleu  at 
verv  considerably  expense,  but  probably  remunerativQ  in  the 
ena.    I  alluda  to  Mr.  loxe*s  estate  at  Adbuiy*  ^ 
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THE    CULTIVATION    OF    FLAX. 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Cinh,  Mr.  J.  G.  Homer  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  DiMTN   aaid  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
•object,  inasmuch  as  practically  he  was  supposed  not  to  be 
90  veil  acquainted  with  it  as  were  some  of  his  friends.    For 
thiee  thouand  yeara  all  civilised  nations  had  cultiTated  flax. 
In  iereial  places  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  flax  was  mentioned : 
there  was  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  fine  linen  referred 
td  in  the  Bible  was  made  from  flax.    It  was  an  extraordinary 
lact  that  even  in  those  early  davs  flax  was  manufactured  to  the 
greatest  possible  perfection,  perhaps  better  than  any  machinery 
of  the  present  day  had  been  known  to  work  it.    By  micro- 
ieo|ue  examination  it  had  recently  been  ascertained  that  the 
cblh  in  wliich  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were  enveloped  was 
iioen.    Some  of  the  Unen  used  three  thousand  years  ago 
might  have  been  of  a  rude  4c&cription,  but  it  seemed  to  have 
beoi  extensively  nsecl,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  all  the  mummies 
prodoced,  including  tliose  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  were 
ooTsred  wiUi  linen  made  from  flax ;  some  of  them  had  as  much 
tt  60  yards  wrapped  round  them.    The  linen  taken  from  the 
mommies  of  E^pt  had  been  converted  into  paper.    It  was 
nlher  extraormnary  that  all  civilised  nations  should  have 
enltivated  flax  and  Ixen  clothed  with  it.    Egypt  was  the  great 
eonnby  of  its  cultivation,  Herodotus  speaking  of  its  great 
ftu  tnde;  even  im  the  present  day  great  quantities  were 
grova  there.    The   lowlands  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
adapted  to  the  ipowth  of  flax ;  there  it  flourished  moat.    In 
the  hot  countries  especially  the  people  were  chiefly  clothed 
with  flax,  while  in  the  cold  countries  wool  was  used  for 
dothis^.    Bearding  the  introduction  of  flax  into  this  oountij 
the  penod  was  not  very  clear ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  it 
ns  not  brought  here  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  period 
to  which  he  had  jost  been  referring.    Prior  to  the  civilisation 
of  En^and,  when  the  people  were  savages,  they  clothed  them- 
Klves  with  the  skina  oi  animals  in  winter,  and  painted  them- 
aelves  in  summer.    But  when  Christianity  was  introduced 
tbev  began  to  dothe  themselves  in  a  Christian  manner— 
perhaps  more  Christian  than  in  the  present  day— and  flax,  on 
iti  iaMuetion,  soon  became  extensively  used.    There  was  no 
Bsehiaeiy  to  manufacture  it  in  those  days,  but  it  was  spun  by 
the  matnms  and  maM^ma,    For  a  great  number  of  years,  not 
oaly  in  Ibiagn  countries,  but  in  this  country  also^  it  was  spun, 
ud  with  it  tne  people  were  cbthed.    It  was  considered  a  duty 
that  eveiy  person,  mg^h  and  bw,  should  have  the  distaff  and 
the  ipindle  for  working  flax  and  wool,  more  especially  the 
foroier.    It  was  related  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  who  lived 
I  thousand  years  ago,  that  he  told  the  Queen  of  Persia  that 
the  robes  which  he  wore  were  not  only  presented  to  him  bv 
his  sisters  but  also  made  by  them — ^thus  showing  that  aU 
dsttes  were  skilled  in  the  use  ot  flax.    In  the  present  day 
tliej  knew  nothing  of  spinning  a  yam,  except  the  sort  he  was 
BOW  spinning,  aim  which  he  thought  would  be  unravelled 
before  be  went  home.    So  important  was  this  flax  that  every 
^ing  net  had  been  made  from  it;  from  the  time  of  the 
SsTioor  to  the  present  period,  for  1,800  ^ears,  the  nets  which 
had  caaght  fish  for  feeding  conntm  millions  of  people  had 
been  manufactured  from  flax.    1\u»  showed  the  importance  of 
the  aiticle.    He  was  about  to  speak  to  them  on  the  necessity 
of  growing  flax,  which  was  so  much  required  in  this  country. 
He  was  indebted  to  his  intellijsent  friend  Mr.  Suttel,  of  l^more 
MiDs,  Bridport,  for  fumishmg  him  with  some  particulars 
with  respect  to  the  (quantity  of  flax  imported  into  this  country. 
The  qnaatitv  yeari^  imported  at  Bridport  Harbour  alone— and 
it  was  diiefly  Baasian— was  about  1,400  tons,  the  value  of  the 
suae  bebs  abont  £80,000.    A  considerable  quantity  was  also 
ReeiTed  nom  Bristol  and  other  places  by  railway.    Besides 
the  above,  Mr.  Snttel  estimatad  the  quanti^  nown  in  Dorset- 
wire,  Sonenet,  and  Bevon— nearly  the  whoM  of  which  waa 
eoMBBed  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Bridport— to  be  annually 
from  400  to  600  tons,  which  they  would  observe  waa  only 
wnX  OM-thiid  of  tiw  quantity  imported  at  Bridport  Harbour 
^^  l9d«f^bl^,pm»)bdiiri4llMitlM>n9»t|i 


were  foreign  vessels  in  the  harbour  discharging  at  the  same 
time  flax  of  the  value  of  £50,000.  In  England  in  1868  the 
quanti^  of  flax  grown  covered  15,828  acres ;  in  Wales,  169 
acres ;  m  Scotland,  1,546  acres ;  in  Ireland,  206,446  acres — 
total,  223.989  acres,  being  about  50,000  tons.  It  would  be 
observed  that  the  acreage  in  Irebwd  was  more  than  ten  times 
that  in  England.  Notwithstanding  this  extensive  produce, 
however,  the  importation  in  1868— and  it  was  a  fact 
well  worth  attention— amounted  to  90,833  tons,  or  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  value  of  these  importo  was  nearly  a  million,  or  to 
speak  within  the  mark  £750,000.  He  (Mr.  Damen)  appre- 
hended that  however  much  flax  was  grown  in  England,  there 
would  always  be  found  a  market,  and  a  ready  market,  for  it. 
The  demand  was  extraordinary.  This  county,  |  perhaps,  had 
become  the  best  market  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  onlv 
wonder  was  that  where  the  land  was  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  flax  so  little  was  grown.  In  Ireland  growers  had  often  to 
send  40  or  50  miles  to  a  scutehing  mill.  It  was  strange  that 
the  market  at  home  was  not  better  supplied  from  places  where 
the  climate  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax.  "  Coker  sail 
cloth"  was  known  ttiron^^out  the  world,  and  the  reputetiott 
of  Coker  was  such  that  sail  doth  manufactured  at  Bridport 
was  said  to  have  come  from  "  Bridport,  near  Coker."  Coker 
then  had  an  established  fame.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing, 
he  thought,  tliat  considering  the  great  demand,  there  was 
under  cultivation  in  England  a  less  quantity  than  20,000 
acres.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  its  cultivation  must 
be  more  or  less  profitable.  If  farmers  would  only  take  the 
necessary  trouble  in  getting  their  land  in  good  order,  they 
might  cultivate  flax  which  would  realise  a  remunerative  price. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  past  year  had  been  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  experienced  for  a  long  time.  But  in  the  bwec 
pvrt  of  the  coon^— a  field  of  Mr.  Bryanfs,  at  Broadwinsor, 
20  acres  were  sold  by  auction,  and  £14  per  acre  was  realised. 
As  regarded  the  profit  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  flax,  it 
was  a  well  known  fact  that  in  Ireland  and  Belgium  men  rise 
from  a  stete  of  indigence  to  that  of  afiloence  by  growing  it ; 
he  had  known,  some  years  ago,  many  men  in  the  western  part 
of  this  county  grow  flax,  and  thus  rise  to  affluence.  He  could 
not  believe  tmit  the  bugbear  i"  trouble**  had  restricted  ite 
growth.  The  men  of  Dorset  were  ready  as  a  rule  to  embrace 
aU  improved  qrstems  of  farming,  and  he  could  not  understand 
why  flax  should  not  be  grown  because  of  the  **  trouble"  in- 
volved. Indeed  everything  required  trouble  to  be  taken; 
all  improvemente  took  time  and  trouble.  Ho  could 
not  think  that  the  reason  why  flax  had  not  been  more 
extensively  cultivated  was  the  trouble  involved;  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  think  it  was  because  their 
attention  had  not  been  suffilbiently  drawn  to  it.  For  a  con 
sidcrable  period  the  growth  of  flax  was,  in  the  leases  granted 
to  farmers,  prohibited.  But  he  was  sure  that  time  had  gone 
by ;  they  would  not  now  find  any  intelligent  landlord  object  to 
the  growing  of  flax,  which  did  not,  he  (Mr.  Damen)  knew,  de- 
teriorate the  land.  From  his  own  little  experience  in  growing 
flax  it  had  been  the  most  profitoble  part  of  farming  ne  had 
ever  practised,  although  it  was  in  the  rudest  possible  way. 
He  had  to  hire  men  from  the  West.  It  was  said  that  the  wise 
men  did  not  come  from  the  West;  but  at  all  events  he  was 
sure  that  wet  men  come  from  the  West,  for  he  never,  saw 
workmen  who  wranted  more  beer  than  those  whom  he  had 
engaged  did.  But  takiug  all  tiiat  into  consideration  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  flax  crop  was  a  profitable  one  to  him. 
llB  grew  good  fliax  and  good  turnips,  and  wheat  sown  the  same 
year  turned  out  a  good  crop.  The  old  way  of  scutehing  the 
flax  was  an  expensive  way,  out  mueh  improvement  had  been 
efiioeted  lately.  He  was  not  rare  that  under  the  new  system 
the  quali^  was  much  better ;  but  they  were  certain  to  have  it 
mora  regiuar  under  that  n^tem  than  under  the  old  one.  A 
▼iait  to  the  aostohiBg  maoluna  of  Mr.  B.  Smitii,  of  Stafford, 
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was  Bimplicily  itself.     Tliere  was  noiliing  in   it  except  a 
cylinder  with  a  certain  namber  of  wooden  swords  turning 
robnd  to  knock  the  woodv  core  out  of  the  flax,  which  was  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  the  other  machine.    Last  week,  at 
Mr.  Brown*s  at  SeaTingtou,  he  saw  a  osefnl  machine  driven 
by  steam,  with  which  he  was  mnch  pleased ;  six  men  attended 
by  two  boys  were  engaged  at  it.    There  was  none  of  the  diring 
system  by  fire.     The  sheaves  were  passed  thiongh  rollers, 
half  the  length  of  the  table  now  before  him ;  one  boy  was 
feeding  at  the  end  of  the  rollers,  and  the  other  boy  handed 
them  to  the  men  as  they  passed  through.    The  men  stated  in 
reply  to  his  inquiry  that  they  earned  Yd.  per  dozen  of  12lbs^ 
and  that  done  under  the  old  system  the  same  quantity  wu 
worth  14d.    Each  man  did  at  present  about  seven  dozen  per 
day,  thus  gaining  about  is.  Id. ;  but  after  the  boys  had  been 
paid  the  net  wages  reached  about  3s.  6d.  daily.     He  then 
examined  the  littld  humble  engine  whieh  was  at  work  driving 
all  the  machinery.    He  found  to  his  surprise  that  it  never 
consumed  any  coals.     What  then  did  it  bum  P      Why  the 
"  skimp"  or  woody  core  from  the  flax  kept  the  engine  going. 
Thos  tnere  was  not  a  fiirthing  expense  incurred  iu  fuel,  whicn 
was  of  course  a  very  great  consideration  indeed.     Tlie  work 
appeared  to  him  to  be  perfect  as  far  as  he  oould  ascertain. 
The  steam  was  used  for  other  purposes,  and  the  waste  steam 
was  driven  into  troughs  of  roots,  chuf,  &e.,  for  stock.    Climate, 
he  well  knew,  was  an  important  maUer  in  the  cultivation  of 
flax,  but  he  felt  that  theirs  was  as  well  adapted  as  that  in  any 
other  part  of  England.     Their  climate  was  generally  moist, 
and  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  extensive  drought  which  pre- 
vailed further  eastward.    He  was  sure  that  it  was  better  here 
than  in  Ireland,  where  the  seed  could  not  be  so  suceessfnllv 
saved,  nearly  the  whole  used  being  imported  from  Biga  and  Bel- 
gium. Contrasted  with  this,  in  England  the  climate  was  adanted 
for  the  saving  of  both  seed  and  flu.   It  really  did  seem  to  him 
that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  the  money  sent  oat  of  this 
country  could  be  saved  in  any  way.    Could  not,  for  instence, 
a  portion  of  the  money  sent  out  of  Bridport— £80,000  or 
£100,000  a-yeai^-be  saved  P    Surely  such  a  saving  would  be 
a  national  benefit.    And  not  onlj  that ;  but  who  could  tell 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  war  P    Therefore,  it  was  not  well 
to  depend  so  much  upon  Russia,  or  any  other  oountry,  for  our 
supplies.    We  depended  upon  Hnssia  for  flax,  as  we  had 
depended  upon  America  for  cotton ;  and  when  the  supply  of 
the  latter  was  stopped,  in  oonaequenee  of  the  internecine 
straggle  which  took  pUce,  we  had  to  send  thousands  of  ponsdi 
to  the  north  for  the  relief  ot  the  cotton  spinners.    Cotton 
could  not  be  grown  in  this  country ;  but  we  eould  grew  any 
quantity  of  flax.    If  a  war  shoula  unfortunately  break  out 
between  England  and  Russia,  what  an  advantace  it  would  be 
to  grow  flax  more  extensively  at  home  I    With  regurd  to  the 
£80,000  or  £100,000  sent  annually  outof  theeountryfor  flax, 
how  much  of  that  money  could  be  spent  in  labour  P     He 
believed  about  one  third.    There  was  the  great  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  country  was  rapidly  Increasing.    Here,  then, 
were  the  means  of  providing  for  the  surplus  labour — let  more 
flax  be  cultivated.    He  would  not,  however,  recommend  exten- 
sive flax  growing  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labour,  where 
the  number  of  ootteges  was  small,  where  there  was  mnch 
trouble  in  getting  men  especially  at  harvest  time,  because  the 
flax  crop  came  just  before  harvest.    Thevefore  he  would  only 
recommend  the  sowing,  as  a  rule,  of|Vi  limited  quantity  of  land. 
It  was  said,  and  said,  as  he  believed,  with  truth,  that  flax 
should  not  be  grown  on  the  same  land  more  than  once  in  eight 
or  ten  years—not  that  it  deteriorated  t^e  land  for  other  crops, 
but  that  some  change  took  place  in  the  soil,  rendering  it  nn- 
adapted  for  the  same  crop  for  several  years.   He  was  of  opinion 
that  one-tenth  of  a  farm  might  in  some  cases  be  appropriated 
to  the  cultivation  of  flax— uus  on  a  farm  of  200  acres  there 
could  be  20  acres  of  flax.    Mr.  Smith,  of  Stefford,  had,  he 
believed,  20  acres.    They  should  thoroughly  understand  he  did 
not  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  crop  of  flax  for  one  of 
com :  that  he  considered  would  be  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
for  tney  would  require  their  com  and  roote  as  at  present. 
But  he  recommended  flax  as  a  catch  crop.    He  wanted  them 
to  tiy  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of  their  fiirms.    He  felt 
sura  there  was  room  for  both  com  and  flax.    Respecting  the 
mode  of  growing  flax,  he  said  in  the  first  place,  let  them  not 
sow  it  after  turnips ;  it  was  a  well  admitted  principle  that  it 
did  not  thrive  when  thus  sown,  neither  should  they  sow  it  on 
foul  land,  nor  yet  on  exhausted  land.    In  w«U  piepai«d  soil  flax 


might  be  grown  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  sner 
wlieat.  Let  the  laud  be  ploughed  in  the  autumn  and  stay  till 
the  spring,  when  it  might  be  ploughed  again  if  desirable ;  let 
the  seed  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  March  if  possible  lo  thit 
it  would  come  up  as  much  beibn  corn  harvest  as  ponible. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  they  might  grow  good  tnroipi  sfter 
it.    If  they  could  find  a  crop  of  flax  to  pav  them  £10  or  tU 

Cr  acre  as  an  intervening  crop  it  was,  ne  felt  sore,  worth 
ving  The  quantity  of  seeds  required  was  fron 
two  to  two  and  a-half  bnsheb  per  acre.  Two  bosheU 
were  the  lowest  quantity ;  about  nine  pecks  were  the  medism 
quantity  that  should  be  sown.  There  would,  with  an  avcn^ 
erop  on  good  and  useful  land  in  that  neighbourhood,  bes  yi^ 
of  two  and  a-half  packs,  or  60  dozen  to  the  acre,  and  treke 
bushels  of  seed  ;  that  was  about  the  average. 

The  Chatbkan  thought  they  were  all  very  much  interested 
in  the  snl^ect  of  flax  growing.  Many  practical  men  were  aov 
(^win^  flax,  uid  could  give  some  information  with  respect  to 
its  cultivation.  In  the  course  of  the  address  two  or  three 
things  had  straek  him  (Mr.  J.  G.  Horner^,  and  he  should  likD 
to  hear  them  explained.  Mr.  Damen  had  made  an  obsemtion 
with  regard  to  tne  farmer  sparing  10  or  20  acres  of  con  land 
for  the  cultivation  of  flax  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  crop 
should  be  a  catch  crop.    Now  to  his  own  mind  there  aroie  the 

auestion  whether  or  not  they  could  ^w  turains  after  flax  ia 
lie  same  year.  Mr.  Damen  had  pointed  out  that  by  the  enl- 
tivation  of  flax  the  number  of  labouren  on  the  fium  would  be 
incmsed  considerably.  There  eould  be  no  doubt  on  that 
point ;  but  he  shoula  like  to  know  what  wonld  be  the  differ- 
ence of  labour  involved  in  growing  ten  acres  of  flax  and  that 
involved  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  extent  of  com.  Then 
min,  the  profit  arising  from  the  flax  could  be  pboed  sgaioat 
that  arising  ih>in  the  com.  They  must  further  consider  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  foreign  flax,  and  that  of  Eogliah 
flax.  Perhaps  one  of  their  new  members,  who  was  a  practieal 
man,  woidd  afford  them  a  little  information  on  that  poiot. 
There  were  certainly  several  matten  on  which  practieal  men 
could  enUghten  them.    As  for  himself  he  was  a  norice  vith 

Xrd  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  he  would  now  give  way  to 
r  memben  of  the  Club  of  more  experience.  He  viihed 
that  their  friend  Messrs.  Smith  had  been  present,  for  they  had 
been  somewhat  extensive  growers. 

Mr.  Rowi,of  Dorchester,  steted  an  instance  of  the  paodty 
of  labouren. 

Mr.  0.  W.  HoMiR  had  had  three  years*  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  had  found  two  oat  of  three  cropi  to 
be  remunerative.  While  the  second  crop  yielded  three-aad-a 
half  pa^  per  acre,  the  third  crop  did  not  yield  above  a 
quarter  of  a  pack  per  aere,  and,  therefore,  was  an  ntter 
failure.  This  he  found  to  be  the  case  on  light  land.  Deeper 
and  more  snitable  soil  than  that  in  this  neighbourhood  vaa 
required  for  the  growth  of  flax  with  oeitainty.  Plenty  of 
manure  was  needed  in  the  growth  of  flax ;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  labour-question  was  a  serious  one — ^thera  ooold  be 
no  difllculty,  he  tliought,  in  getting  men  to  do  the  vork. 
Renrding  the  question  of  profit,  the  present  year's  crop 
yidded  £19,  having  cost  £8,  while  the  second  year's  cropvu 
better  still,  the  third  year's  heing  a  total  faUnre.  With 
respect  to  another  point,  everybody  who  grew  flax  shonld  sot 
sell  the  seed,  but  consume  it  on  the  turn.  From  his  own  ex- 
nerienoe.  he  could  speak  to  ite  nsefnlnea  and  value  as  food 
for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Further,  it  shouM  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  crop  of  flax  waa  ediaustive,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
return  beyond  the  seed,  whieh  was  not  a  great  bulk,  fisped- 
ally  there  should  be  no  stint  in  the  use  of  manure ;  they  eooU 
not  lay  out  too  much  in  guano— it  would  pay  extremdy  well 
to  thoroughly  manure  the  land. 

Mr.  J.  G.  FooKS,  whose  father  had  ^wn  flax  to  advan- 
tage, ipoke  to  the  difference  in  localities  regarding  diflute 
and  sou,  showing  the  snperioritv  of  some  over  others  for  the 
cultivation  of  flax.  What  could  be  done  sncceasfiilly  in  sons 
parta— Bridport,  for  instence,  was  impracticable  in  other 
neiffhbourfaoods  where  the  soil  was  thin,  and  required  to  he 
weU-manurad.  He  agreed  as  to  the  advantage  aocning  to 
the  fiumer  from  the  growing  of  a  cateh  crop,  prorided  that 
the  crop  was  not  flax,  but  an  extn  crop  of  turnips.  He 
deemed  it  of  the  utmost  impoitanoe  to  pnxluoe  all  the  food 
they  posubly  could  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  upon  the 
farm.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he  admitted,  that  in  certain 
locaiitiei  flax  could  be  grown  with  great  advantage,  ihhoogh, 
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perhapi,  not  to  »  great  extent.  Mr.  Bamen  had  snggested 
the  aae  of  one-tenth  of  the  land  for  the  coltivation  of  flax. 
Now  in  certain  places — ^perhaps  at  Stafford,  where  Mr.  Smith 
resided,  and  other  favonred  locahtiee— 4hiB  might  be  done  to 
adrantace.  Bnt  he  ooold  not  admit  that  it  was  desirable  or 
praeticaDle  on  ererj  fane,  and  impressed  npon  them  as  prac- 
tiol  fanners  the  importance  of  growing  food  for  stock.  No 
doabt,  if  it  conld  be  shown  by  any  friend  how  Ikrming  could 
be  carried  out  with  profit,  they  would  all  be  pleased  to  follow 
his  example.  These  were  his  (Btr.  Fooks )  views  on  the 
matter,  althoa^h  he  eoold  not  speak  as  an  experieneed  person 
in  the  coltivation  of  flax ;  for  he  had  never  mwn  any — and 
they  were  only  his  views.  He  did  not  donot  that  in  some 
eases  where  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  pasture-land,  and 
where  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  stock  kept,  flax  could  be 
grown  with  advantage  to  the  grower.  He  coincided  with 
lome  of  the  remarka  made  regarding  surplus  labour,  admitting 
the  advantage  of  giving  labourers  full  employment;  but  he 
loaght  to  impresa  upon  their  minds  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  pntcticai  farmer  had  already  his  attention  engaged,  and 
the  importanoe  of  not  neglecting  more  important  things  while 
attendug  to  flax. 

Mr.  K.  Geiios  (the  Vice-President^  conld  not  say  any- 
thing to  enlighten  them  respecting  tne  cultivation  of  flax, 
aboat  which  he  knew  very  little.    Mr.  Damen*s  remarks  were 


cbaneterised  bj  good  soae,  and  he  (Mr.  Genge)  was  sure 
that  some  preaent  would  benefit  by  them  if  as  a  result  they 
grew  flax  in  some  comer  on  the  &rm,  and  thereby  realized  an 
odd  hondred  pounds  or  so.  He  fancied  that  flax  might  be 
caltifated  witfiout  the  farmer  suffering  any  great  inconveni- 
cace.  Flax  he  oould  not  imagine  to  be  very  exhaustive, 
bccanse  it  was  only  in  the  ground  firom  Mareh  to  July,  and, 
hke  other  planta,  derived  a  great  deal  of  its  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  soil  not,  therefore,  being  much  robbed. 
He  had  walked  tlirovgh  turnips  as  high  as  the  table  before 
hin,  which  tuxnipn  vere  grown  after  flu.  BespeetinK  locality 
he  had  been  struck  writh  the  remark  that  it  should  be  moist 
for  the  coltivation  of  flax,  whereas  their's  was  dry.  Then, 
apD,  flax  disUked  chalk,  and  in  this  neighbourhood  chalk 
aboonded.  Flax,  too,  could  not  stand  checking.  In  this 
locality  they  were  subject,  as  they  all  knew,  to  spring  frosts. 
If  they  got  the  plant  above  ground,  and  the  frost  came,  the 
plant  grew  yellow,  never  coming  to  perfection.  These  were 
dificoities,  as  they  were  aware,  whicn  could  not  be  got  over. 
At  the  same  time,  tliere  were  seasons  when  crops  of  flax  could 
be  grown  to  advantage.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Homer, 
there  were  good  crops  as  well  as  bad  ones.  If  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  flax,  they  oould,  no  doubt, 
oecasionally  do  so.  The  greatest  diflBculty  was  summer  eulti- 
^tioa,  becuise  the  drawing  and  harverting  came  just  at  the 
tine  when  they  were  busv  nttinjg  turnips  hoed  before  the  com 
harrest  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  lUx  there  was  a  little  bit  of  monopoly ;  if  it  were  not  so, 
vhy,  he  ssked,  were  not  certain  gentlemen  present  to  enlighten 
thai,  and  if  thooe  gentlemen  did  not  And  any  difficulty 
is  growing  flax,  wny  should  the  rest  of  them  do 
io  ?   fie   thought    that    some    of    the    difficulties    pre- 


sented might  be  easily  overcome.  Why  should  they  experience 
more  trouble  in  growing  ten  acres  of  flax  than  in  the  caitivatioa 
of  the  same  extent  of  extra  wheat  P  Then  if  they  consumed 
the  flax  seed  on  the  farm,  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Homer  had  properly 
observed,  he  thought  they  would  derive  a  ^reat  benefit.  They 
did  not  in  these  days  want  men  in  their  bams  the  winter 
through,  as  used  to  lie  the  case  in  the  days  of  the  flail,  which 
had  been  displaced  by  machineiy.  The  snrplas  Uboar  conld 
be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  the  working  of  the  flax  that 
had  been  grown  on  the  farm.  He  did  not  think,  from  what  he 
had  heard,  that  their  English  seed  would  bear  competition 
with  the  foreign ;  but  he  should  like  some  information  on  the 
point. 

Mr.  T.  CfiAPMAif  Saundibs  knew  little  concerning  the 
cultivation  of  flax.  From  what  Mr.  Fooks  had  said,  there 
was  the  danger  of  growing  flax  and  nrglectintc  certain  other 
things.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  not  recom- 
mended to  grow  flax  as  a  substitute  for  corn,  bat  to  follow  the 
com  crop  by  a  remunerative  crop. 

Mr,  rooT  had  grown  flax,  and  found  it  to  be  more  remune- 
rative than  barley.  He  had  shown  specimens  to  good  growers 
who  declared  that  they  had  seldom  seen  sach  good  flax.  It 
was  sown  on  the  Slst  of  April  and  harvested  in  the  middle  of 
July,  and  he  could  not  say  that  it  wrs  at  all  an  exhaustive 
crop ;  he  did  not  think  it  was.  He  considered  that  what  fell 
from  the  plant  just  before  harvesting  was  beneficial.  He 
certainly  snould  not  look  upon  it  as  an  exhaustive  crop. 

lir.  CHAPHAif  Saunders  would  Hke  to  know  why  their 
friend  did  not  pursue  the  growth  of  flax  ? 

Mr.  Foot  answered  that  flax  growing  interfered  with 
agriculture  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  CvMNiNOTON  had  heard  this  mysterious  subject  debated 
as  if  the  lives  of  ths  parties  depended  upon  the  question 
whether  the  crop  was  an  exhaustive  one ;  tie  suggested  that 
the  sulject  itself^needed  a  great  deal  of  "  scntchiog,  and  that 
acontbuation  of  the  present  discussion  at  another  meeting 
was  desirable.  He  thought  that  the  Messrs.  Smith  should  be 
brought  to  book  and  made  to  disgorge  all  they  knew  on  the 
subject. 

The  President  smd  when  a  man  had  been  farming  fortv 
or  fil^  years  he  did  not  like  to  get  out  of  the  old  system,  if 
he  were  a^ouog  man  he  should  certainly  adopt  flax  growing-- 
if  he  considered  it  profitable  in  farming.  The  great  object  in 
fanning  was  to  render  it  profitable.  As  had  been  well  ob- 
served, snoeessfol  flax-growing  depended  upon  the  soil  and  the 
climate.  At  Upwev,  on  a  new  piece  of  land,  in  deep  black 
soil,  it  had  answered  remarkably  well ;  but  if  he  (Mr.  Homer) 
atteinpted  to  grow  flax  on  the  higher  part  of  his  farm  the  crop 
would,  he  well  knew,  be  a  fitilure.  If  flax  cultivation  could 
with  advantage  be  more  extensively  introduced  into  Dorsetshire 
than  at  present,  let  it  be  done  by  all  means ;  for  the  man  who 
made  more  of  his  land  by  employing  more  labour  was  a  bene- 
fiu^or  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Dahen,  in  reply,  said  even  Columbus  would  not  have 
discovered  America  without  the  use  of  flax  sails. 

The  proceedings  then  ended  with  the  customary  votes  of 
thanks. 


SEED  CORN  FOE  THE  FRENCfl  PEASAI^T  FARMERS. 


A  pnblic  meettns  was  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  19,  at  the 
Salithuiy  HoH  SaUsbuy-square,  Fleet-street,  **  for  the  pur- 

Cie,**  ss  the  noAioe  ran,  "  of  appointing  a  committee  to  col- 
t  sabscriirtiona  in  com  and  other  seeds,  to  be  supplied  gratis 
to  the  suffering  peasants  of  France,  thus  enabling  them  to  sow 
their  hmd,  and  avoid  an  otherwise  ineviUble  Amine."  The 
chair  was  taken  at  five  o*ck>ck  by  Lord  Vemon,  president  of 
^  Bonl  Agrieultural  Society, 
v^'  ^^^^i^TH  GiBBS,  alter  reading  the  correspondence 
vhich  we  have  already  published  between  Mr.  James 
uovud,  UJ?.,  tad  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhnys,  relating  to  the  sub- 
fKt  which  the  meeting  had  to  consider,  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
UovsrdtoLordTemoo,  dated  Brighton,  Dec.  19,  in  which 
the  hoB.  member,  after  legietUng  that  the  sUte  of  his  health 
Pniuadedhu attendance ^t evening,  proceeded  to  say:  **I 
«««U  voy  briefly  ex^ain  why  I  was  induoed  to  take  up  the 


subject  of  assisting  the  French  cultivators.  In  the  early  part 
of  October  I  met  with  friends  from  France  who  gave  such  a 
description  of  the  desoUtion  wrought  by  the  contending 
armies,  and  the  utter  rain  which  seemed  inevitable  to  the 
farmen  of  France,  unless  by  extnneons  aid  they  could  be  sup- 
plied with  seed  wherewith  to  sow  their  fields ;  that  after  con- 
sulting with  members  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  of  which  I  am 
the  chairman  for  the  year,  I  at  once  wrote  to  his  excelleney 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  the  president  of  the  French  National 
Agricultural  Society,  to  ask  his  advice  and  co-operation.  It 
was  my  intention  on  receiving  his  replv  to  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  your  lordship  as  president  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cidtural  Society,  and  other  leading  men  in  agriculture ;  but  on 
the  very  day  I  received  the  reply  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  I 
was  seised  with  an  illness  which  prostrated  me  for  a  month. 
As  soon  as  I  began  to  recover  I  wrote  to  his  excellency  to  say 
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that  I  felt  unable  to  prosecute  the  scheme,  and  recommended 
him  to  address  the  £arl  Fowis  on  the  subject;  for  as  the 
Cattle  Shovr  was  at  hand,  his  lordship,  as  president  of  the 
Club,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  farmers  of  England.  I  am  very  glad  tliat  the 
question  has  been  taken  up  by  your  lordship  and  other  influ- 
ential men  connected  with  agriculture,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  farmers  and  landed  proprietors  of  England  will  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  their  aid  in  a  manner  not  only  gratifying 
to  the  general  British  public,  but  which  will  gladden  thousands 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  France,  and  probably  for  gene- 
rations beget  in  their  minds  and  hearts  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards the  English  people." 

Letters  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend  had 
also  been  received  from  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  promised 
a  subscription  of  £50 ;  Mr.  John  Clayden,  who  promised  one 
of  £5 ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Amos,  Professor  Leone  Xievi,  Mr.  John 
Fowler,  Mr.  Branston,  and  others. 

The  Chairhan  said :  Gentlemen,  before  calling  upon  the 
mover  of  the  first  resolution,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
make  a  few  observations  in  relation  to  the  object  of  this  meet- 
ing. You  must  have  learnt  long  before  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  iioward  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  read  this 
evening,  from  the  reports  in  the  public  papers,  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  movement  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
consider.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Howard 
has  just  forwarded  to  me ;  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  here 
deeply  SYmpathises  with  that  gentleman,  as  I  do,  on  account 
of  the  illness  which  prevents  him  from  taking  the  prominent 

Eart  which  properly  belongs  to  him  in  this  movement  (Hear, 
ear).    The  presence  of  so  many  gentlemen  this  evening  is  a 
guarantee,  altliongli  1  must  say  I  could  wish  the  attendance 
had  been  larger,  that  there  are  certain  leading  agriculturists 
in  this  country  who  sympathise  in  the  distresses  of  our  ncigh- 
bofirs,  and  who,  with  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  desire  to  relieve 
them  (cheers).    I  think  it  oiuy  riglit  at  once  to  say  that  this 
movement  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society ;  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  state  this,  because, 
from  the  prominent  position  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
holding  this  year,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  resolutions 
which  you  are  about  to  hear  have  oeen  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Council  of  that  Society,  and  have  been  endorsed 
by  them  (Hear,  hear).    Tliat  is  not  the  case.    I  have  been 
asked  to  attend  here  this  evening  as  an  individual,  and  I  no 
more  represent  the  Royal  Agricultural   Society    than  Mr. 
Howard  would  liave  represented  the  Farmer*  Club  or  Lord 
Powis  the  Smithfield  Club  (Hear,  hear).  We  are  all  animated 
simply  by  an  anxious  desire  to  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures 
in  France.    Neither  has  i\iu  movement  any  political  ten- 
dency. It  is  necessary  at  once  to  warn  the  public  mind  against 
any  idea  that  amid  the  terrible  war  which  it  raging  aoroad 
we  sympathise  in  this  movement  either  with  one  side  or  with 
the  other.    We  sympathise  merely  in  the  distress  under  which 
France  is  suffering  so  terribly,  and  I  feel  certain  thai  if 
the    same    amount  of    distress  prevailed  in  Germany  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country  would  be  found  equally  anxious 
to  contribute  towards  its  relief.    If  we  consider  for  one 
moment  what  the  horrors  of  this  war  are,  and  remember  that 
in  the  trail  of  the  army  follow  desolation,  destitution,  and 
misery ;  and  if  we  try  to  imagine  the  effect  of  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  our  own  country — then  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  feel 
it  our  dut^  to  come  forward  and  do  what  we  can  to  alleviate 
the  suiTerings  of  our  neighbours  (Hear,  hear).    Nothing  can 
be  more  terrible  than  the  accounts  wliich  we  have  read  m  the 
admirable  letters  that  have  appeared  in  the  English  news- 
papers.   But  if  the  retrospect  of  the  past  and  the  aspect  of 
the  present  be  terrible,  what  is  there  in  the  future  P    Not  only 
are  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  France  at  tiiiis  moment 
without  a  home,  but  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
cultivating  the  soil.    Their  implements  have  been  destroyed, 
their  seed  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  prospect  for  them  in  the 
future  but  starvation  (Hear,  hoar).    I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  the  position  of  afiain  be  well  andetstood  the  grea^ 
and  I  may  say  prosperous,  agricultural  body  of  thia  country 
will  sympathise  with  the  French  agriculturists  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  the  more  so  because  the  French  peaaantry,  who 
are  a  gentle,  laborious,  and  thrifty  race,  an  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  causes  and  results  of  thia  dreadful  war 
(Hear,  hear).    Gentlemen,  I  need  not  say  any  more  to  infaro- 
duoe  this  subgect  to  your  notice.    I  foel  confident  that  if  you 


take  up  this  matter  earnestly— if  you  contribute  either  in 
grain  or  in  mone^r  to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  the  Freach 
peasantry,  yon  will  have  sown  the  seeds  of  unity  and  good- 
will between  the  two  countries  in  a  wav  that  hundreds  of  yean 
of  international  intercourse  could  not  have  done  (cheers).  We 
must,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  careful  in  making  our 
arrangements.    It  is  necessary  for  our  object  that  we  so  di&- 

Soae  of  the  contributions  entrusted  to  na  that  we  shall  ia  no 
egree  compromise  the  position  of  the  Government  of  thn 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  ensure  that  the  grain 
and  other  articles  supplied  shall  be  applied  sohsly  for  the  par- 
poses  for  which  they  were  subscribed  (Hear,  hear).   They 
must,  in  fact,  be  used  entirely  for  the  replenishing  of  the  land 
and  not  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  in  food  (Bear,  hear). 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  '*  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  peasant  farmers  of  France  to  sow  their  land,  and 
save  their  next  year's  harvest."    He  could  assure  them  that  he 
was  not  merely  using  formal  language  when  he  said  that  be 
felt  tlie  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  that  resolution ;  and  if 
there  were  any  drawback  to  that  pleasure  it  was  the  fact  that 
hia  friend,  Mr.  Jamea  Howard,  waa  not  present  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  a  movement,  which,  to  repeat  an  expression 
used  before,  he  had  ao  generoualy  inaugurated  (cheers).   It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  upon  that  which  the 
Chairman  had  already  so  ably  brought  before  the  meeting.  The 
objects  of  that  charitable  movement,  which  he  hoped  wonld 
extend  throughout  the  country,  belonged  to  a  cUss  which  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  war  would,  he  believed,  if  they  had 
had  an  opportunity,  have  done   everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  it.    They  should  be  pre-eminenUy  objects  of  inte- 
rest to  them,  because  tbey  were  neighbours  and  allies ;  and 
surely  under  the  circumstances  of  wonderful  immunity  which 
English  agriculturists  had  enjoyed  from  the  devastation  and 
tiie  awful  scenes  of  the  last  four  months,  there  was  due  from 
tlicm  something  in  the  way  of  recognition  of  their  blessing*, 
owing  to  the  insular  position  of  this  country,  and  their  grati- 
tude should  take  some  practical  foim  (Hear,  hear).   He  quite 
agreed  with  their  noble  chairman,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
understood  as  taking  a  part  on  either  side  in  tliat  exhibition  of 
feeling,  but  that  it  waa  to  be  regarded  aa  an  evidence  of  the 
friendly  sympathy  of  a  wealthy  countiy,  which  had  been  «af ed 
by  Providence  from  the  trials  which  France  and  Germany  had 
undergone,  and  that  tiie  aid  to  be  afforded  would  have  been 
equally  extended  to  the  other  side  had  it  been  required  (Uear, 
hear).    He  waa  old  enough  to  remember  the  strong  feeling 
excited  in  Lisbon  by  the  contributions  made  by  England  after 
that  city  waa  devastated  by  an  earthquake.     He  happened  to 
be  in  Lisbon  at  the  time  *,  and,  although  thia  countiy  was  not 
then  very  popnlar  in  Portng^  for  political  reasons,  he  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  ^titude  for  English  subscrip- 
tions far  outweighed  the  political  dissatisfaction.    They  bad 
lately  had  abundant  evidence  of  tiie  immense  advance  made  ia 
the  art  of  killing,  in  the  inventiona  and  improvements  of  war ; 
and  it  mignt  be  thought  that  the  world  was  ^ing  back,  in- 
stead of  i^vancing,  in  civilisation  and  Christianity,  were  it  not 
that  there  had  been  circumstances  which  sliowed  that,  after  all, 
their  influence  was  powerfully  at  work  in  mitigating  tlie  aete- 
rities  of  warfare.    The  movement  which  thev  were  now  inan- 
gnrating  was  an  illustration  of  that,  and  he  trusted  tliat  it 
would  convey  to  the  minds  of  their  neighbours  an  assurance  of 
their  sympathy  with  them  amid  the  trials  which  the  war  had 
occasioned,  and  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  agricnlturist«  of 
England  would  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  good  feeling  toward* 
the  agricnlturista  and  peaaantry  of  I^Vance  (cheers). 

Captain  GoODSNOUon,  who  waa  introduced  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  Minotaur,  and  a  gentieman  who  had  lately 
spent  some  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedan,  Toluntanly 
aiding  in  the  distribution  of  tiie  French  Peaaanta'  Belief  fond, 
aecouded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
he  had  recentiy  been  engaged  in  diatributing  the  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Daily  Newt  to  the  French  peasants  in  theneijcb- 
bourhood  of  Sedan  and  Mote.  That  fund,  as  the  whole  ooantry 
knew,  was  coUeoted  for  distribution  in  the  north-eastern  ^^ 
vinces  of  France.  Mr.  Bullock,  however,  first  went  to  Sedaa 
and  began  his  disfaribution;  and  a  committee  formed  bytbe 
Society  of  l^riends  undertook  a  aimihtf  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mets.  About  Sedan,  where  tiiere  were  manufiMton0, 
the  people  were  not  ao  purely  agrionltanl  aa  around  Meti, 
where  such  assiatmce  u  tkat  piopoied  by  theeoanitteenof 
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Wing  formed  would  be  extremelj  valuable  and  welcome.  In 
that  di&trict  the  (arms  were  not  aa  in  other  parts  of  f  ranoe, 
cat  op  into  yery  small  parcels,  for  there  were  some  farms  of 
the  oonsiderable  sise— for  France— of  600  acres.  Upon  this 
property  the  steam  plonghs  which  the  Societv  of  Friends  were 
teodinj^  out  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  work  advantageously, 
lie  most  cordially  endorsed  what  the  chairman  had  said  with 
re/ereoce  to  the  good  feeling  which  was  likely  to  be  excited  in 
France  by  expressions  of  sympathy  like  these  on  our  part ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  meeting  he  had  never  met  with  any- 
thing more  grateful  or  touching  than  the  feelings  shown  to- 
vards  those  who  distributed  the  Daily  Newt  fund  in  the 
neigfaboorhood  of  Sedan  and  Mets.  The  people  at  first  thought 
the  relief  had  come  from  Belgium ;  but  when  they  discovered 
the  truth  their  surprise  was  only  exceeded  by  their  grateful 
emotion.  Already  beyond  question,  there  was  growing  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  people  a  deeper  friendship  towards 
Eseland  than  ever  existed  before.  Too  much  importance 
codd  not  be  attached  to  the  caution  to  be  non-politiod ;  and 
it  was  very  satisfactory  and  cheering  to  know  that  aU  the  dforts 
which  the  agents  employed  near  Metz  and  Sedan  had  made 
had  been,  not  only  received  by  the  German  authorities  with 
arrest  kindness,  but  seconded  by  them  wherever  that  was  pos- 
sible (cheers). 

Mr.  Ar£LiNG,  of  Bochester,  said  everyone  knew  that  tliis 
coaatiy  when  engaged  in  great  works  of  charity  never  did 
Ihiofs  by  halves,  and  tie  was  quite  sure  the  farmers  of  £ngland 
sodd  come  forward  nobly  in  support  of  tliis  movement.    But 
it  must  be  borne  ia  mind  that  the  Society  of  Friends  had  sub- 
tcribed  £^,000,  which  was  still  being  distributed,  and  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  re- 
h^e  the  same  persons.    Knowing  the  north-east  of  France 
very  well,  he  brought  that  subject  on  the  previous  Saturday 
before  a  consideraole  meeting  of  farmers  at  Canterbury,  and 
those  assembled,  while  desiring  to  respond  to  the  utmost  to  the 
appeal  now  made  and  to  help  forward  the  movement,  did  not 
tee  how  it  was  possible  for  contributions  of  seeds  to  be  ware- 
boosed  in  tliis  countnr  without  great  expense,  and  likewise  felt 
tiut  when  seeds  had  been  colledted  it  would  be  verv  diflicolt  to 
distrihute  them  among  the  French  farmers,  and  they  came  to 
the  eoDclusion  that  nothing  but  money  sabscriptions  could 
prodttce  the  desired  effect  (Uear,  hear).    The  meeting  felt  that 
if  a  large  amount  of  subscriptions  were  given  in  kind  the  result 
vooldbe  that  the  seeds  would  suffer  greatly  in  the  warehouse  from 
Tenuis,  and  it  also  thought  that  lest  the  required  provision 
shoold  not  be  made  before  tne  end  of  the  war,  funds  should  be 
ooliected  ss  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  they  would  be  at  once 
arailable  for  the  purpose.    Antwerp  was  at  the  present  mo- 
Bient  over-crowdea  with  corn  seeds  and  seeds  of  every  de- 
Kription,  and  the  owners  were  only  awaiting  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  to  dispose  of  them.    In  the  ■  north-eastern  part  of 
France  agricultural  operations  were,  it  should  be  remarked, 
earned  on  by  means  of  oxen,  and  there  were  now  scarcely  any 
oiealeft. 
The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  U.  CoKBST  moved  the  following:  "That  James  Howard, 
£94.,  M.P.,  be,  and  is  hereby,  appointed  honorary  treasurer ; 
modreth  Qibbs,  Esq.,  and  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  honorary  se- 
cretaries; and  W.  H.  Delano,  Esq.,  honorary  agents  in  England 
of  the  Society    d*Agriculture    de  France."     lie   felt    the 
greatest  pleasure  in  moving  this  resolution,  because  he  thought 
that  without  identifying  tliemselves  with  the  societies  with 
vhieli  they  were  connected,  the  gentlemen  named  in  the 
resolution  would  enable  the  committee  to  get  at  the  classes 
whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  reach.    He  quite  agreed  with 
the  supporter  of  the  first  resolution,  that  nothing  coiud  be  done 
without  money.    The  farmers  of  this  country  ou^ht  only  to  be 
sipe^  to  contribate  seeds ;  but  for  the  carrymg  out  of  the 
yto}  difficult  and  dehcate  duty  which  was  being  undertaken, 
th»e  must  be  plenty  of  (iinds ;  and  when  he'saw  the  names  of 
Mr.  Braadreth  Oibbs  and  Mr.  Jenkms,  he  felt  confident  that 
thej  would  be  enabled  to  get  at  the  two  gieat  classes  of  Und- 
lords  aad  farmers  (Hear,  hear).    On  the  one  hand  the  farmers 
voidd,  no  doubt,  be  wiUtng  to  contribute  seed-oom,  while  ou 
the  otbor  thev  had  already  seen  indications  that  the  kndlords 
were  prepared  to  do  their  part  in  the  form  of  money  subscrip- 
tMDs  (cheers)    There  was  another  great  interest— a  collateral 
BttcvBiA  oonneeted  with  agriculture—which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.    He  felt  that,  by  asking  the  implement  makers  to 
coQtrihnte  implements,  they  would  rather  retard  than  advance 


the  object ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  to  be  very  desirable 
that  not  nierely  implement  makers,  but  seed  merchants  and 
the  com  merchants  of  Mark-lane  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
money.  In  that  way  a  machinery  could  have  been  set  in 
motion,  which  it  mi^ht  be  hoped  would  embrace  all  classes 
connected  with  English  agriculture. 

Mr.  Allsndkr  m  seconding  the  resolution,  after  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  work  of  collection  would  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  deprecated  any  throwing  of  cold  water  up- 
on the  movement  as  tending  to  dishearten  those  who  were  en- 
gaged on  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Albright  (of  Birmingham)  moved  the  next  resolution, 
viz.:  "That  secretaries  of  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers* 
Clubs,  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  clerks  of  com  and  cattle 
markets  be,  and  are  hereby  requested  to  give  publicity  to  the 
appeal  to  be  issued  by  the  committee,  ana  to  aid  in  forming 
load  committees  to  collect  contributions,  and  otherwise 
aid  the  general  committee  in  London.*'  He  was  exceed- 
ingly struck  by  the  remark  of  the  late  Foreign  Minister  of 
France  (M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys)  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  were,  like  the  soil  itself,  likely  to  yield  a  grateful  return 
for  whatever  care  was  bestowed  upon  them.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly glad  that  the  meeting;  had  not  forgotten  the  maxim, 
'*  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,** — to  Mr.  James  Howard, 
who  was  the  real  starting-point  in  this  movement.  The  very 
idea  of  seed  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  feelings  of 
our  nature.    A  bard  of  Derbyshire  said,  in  a  beautiful  poem. 

The  world's  support  depends  upon  the  shooting  of  the  seeds. 

Most  assuredly  the  support  of  the  French  nation  in  future  de- 
pended upon  tliis  country's  finding  seed  for  it.  There,  in  a 
nutshell,  was  the  position  in  which  French  agriculture  now 
stood.  While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Aveling  that  contributions 
in  money  were  desirable,  he  thought  the  committee  would  fail 
in  their  object  if  they  confined  their  receipts  to  them,  or  ex- 
pected large  sums  of  money  from  the  farmers.  His  own  belief 
was  that  for  one  farmer  who  would  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  give  a  guinea,  there  were  twenty  who  would 
willingly  send  half-a-sovereign's  worth  of  seed  (Hear,  hear). 
The  member  for  South  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Wise)  put  the 
matter  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  the  other  day  that  the  far- 
mers there  had  been  so  drained  by  subscriptions  to  the  funds 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  for  any 
more  money,  and  what  applied  to  Warwickshire  would,  no 
donbt,  apply  to  other  counties.  He  had  just  come  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  could  promise  that 
all  they  could  do  without  abandoning  their  own  operations 
they  would  do.  He  had  seen  a  return  from  one  village  where 
there  irere  seventy-six  proprietors,  and  the  needs  of  that  village 
in  com  were  something  like  7|  tons.  As  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  railway  transit,  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  AUport^  manager  of  the  Midhind  Bailway,  and  other  rail- 
wav  authorities  of  high  position,  on  that  subject;  and 
although  it  was  no  doubt  a  correct  principle  that  onl^  in  very 
rare  and  exceptional  instances  should  railway  companies  spend 
any  of  their  lands  in  a  benevolent  manner,  he  believed  that 
was  a  ease  in  which  such  a  course  would  not  be  objected  to. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  one  point  of  view  the  rail- 
way companies  were  among  the  largest  landed-proprietors  in 
the  country.  There  were  altogether  15,000  miles  of  railway, 
covering  soipething  like  ten  acres  per  mile,  making  a  total  of 
150,000  acres.  As,  therefore,  the  railway  companies  were 
among  the  most  extensive  landed-proprietors,  he  hoped  every 
facility  would  be  given  for  the  transit  of  corn ;  and  if  the  com- 
mittee could  not  get  perfect  immunity  of  freight  all  oyer  the 
country,  he  believed  that  in  a  national  movement  of  this  kind 
there  would  be  some  very  marked  reductions  in  railway 
charges,  and  a  low  carriage  freight  would  prevail  so  far  as 
that  obfject  was  oonceraed  all  over  Uie  country  (Hear,  hear). 
That  object  was,  in  fact,  one  which  must  commend  itself  to 
the  good  feeling  by  everyone,  and  he  trasted  there  would  be  no 
difficult  in  securing  the  requisite  funds.  He  had  himself  ob- 
tained uom  various  persons  promises  of  subscriptions  whieh 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
pounds,  all  to  be  devoted  either  to  the  purchase  of  grain,  or  to 
the  expense  of  conducting  that  benevolent  enterprise ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  liberality  thus  oommenoed  would  be  widely 
imitated. 
Mr.  SuTTOir,  of  Beading,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
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h«  WM  detightod  that  Mr.  Howard  had  originated  ■omething 
like  a  national  mofement  in  fnrtherance  of  snch  an  excellent 
object.  He  knew  aomcUiing  of  the  part  of  France  which 
had  been  referred  to,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  popuhition ;  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  red  necessity  for  this  effort, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  at  once  extensive  and  prompt.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  immediately  after  the  sarrender  of  Metz, 
he  wrote  to  a  member  of  a  large  seed  firm  in  Mete,  condoling 
with  him  on  the  state  of  his  conntrv ;  and  in  a  few  days  he 
r  eceived  from  him  a  repljr.  in  which  he  said,  '*  I  thank  yon 
most  heartily  for  your  fnendly  sympathy.  Thank  God,  we 
did  not  suffer  mnch  ourselves,  but  t  lie  farms  all  round  the 
district  are  entirely  desolated.  The  British  Society  for  Relief 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  we  are  most  thank- 
ful for  the  kind  help  which  has  come."  The  writer  added 
that  the  English  people  should  take  care  to  send  what  was 
most  needed  and  most  useful.  That  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Heading,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  had  alio  seen  a  letter  from  an  agent  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  had  laboured  in  the  district  around  Metz. 
After  describing  the  desolation  which  prevailed,  the  writer 
said,  "  An  area  of  land  about  200  miles  iu  length  and  60 
miles  in  width  has  been  prevented  from  yielding  crops,  iu 
consequence  of  the  armies  marching  over  it,  and  the  peasants 
have  nothing  with  which  to  sow  the  soil  next  year."  He 
summed  up  by  saying,  "  The  four  great  requisites  are  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  seed-corn"  (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr. 
Sutton)  knew  that  they  would  want  money  for  this  object,  as 
well  as  relief  iu  kind ;  but  he  had  found,  from  his  communi- 
cations vrith  fiirmers  on  the  subject,  that  they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  send  some  of  their  best  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  for 
their  suffering  brethren  on  the  Continent,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  that  was  their  proper  part,  and  that  money  subscnptions 
should  be  obtained  from  others.  He  had  been  authorised  by 
the  firm  to  which  he  belonged  to  offer  several  cwts.  of  seed ; 
but  since  he  entered  that  room  he  had  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  what  would  be  most  useful  and  convenient,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  subscriptions  in  money,  and  therefore  he  now 
offered  to  the  Committee,  in  the  name  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  of  Beading,  £100  in  cash  (cheers). 

Mr.  Spscklkt,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  he  believed 
that  that  movement  was  one  of  the  kindest  enterprises  that 
could  be  commenced  on  behalf  of  suffering  France,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  s^ing  that  if  a  proper  appeal  were  made 
almost  any  amount  of  money  might  be  collected  in  the  City  of 
London. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  Trbthewt  moved  the  next  resolution,  viz. :  **  That 
the  general  committee  be,  and  are  hereby  authorised  to 
purchase  seeds  with  money  subscriptions,  after  having  ascer- 
tained what  com  and  other  seeds  are  most  likely  to  be  useful." 
He  said  that  resolution  appeared  to  him  to  form  the  pith  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  he  hoped  tliat  whatever  feelings  or  views 
then  might  be  as  to  other  forms  of  assistance,  there  would  be 

Crfect  unanimity  on  that  point ;  so  that  the  committee  would 
enabled  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  thev  were  called 
together,  namely  to  secure  the  sending  of  seeds  to  France. 
Mnch  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
those  seeds,  but  he  would  beg  permission  to  throw  out  a  hint 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  seed 
sent  out  ahonld  be  really  osed  as  seed  and  not  as  food.  He 
vrould  suggest  that  the  committee  should,  in  the  exerdse  of 
their  discretion,  adopt  some  means  or  other  for  securing  that 
important  object  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  E.  BoBiiisoN  (Manacer  of  the  DaUy  Ifetui),  who 
seconded  the  reaolntion,  remindea  the  meeting  that  from  the 
flnt  a  want  of  seed  com  had  been  spoken  of  by  various  gentle- 
men who  had  visited  the  devastated  districts.  The  mayors  of 
the  villages  also  made  an  appeal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
movement  which  the  meetmg  was  promoting.  That  appeal 
euntuned  the  following:  **In  the  sections  of  country 
that  have  been  traversed  by  the  German  armies  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  provisions  that  had  been  aecumulated  in  time  of 
peace.  Our  houses,  stables,  and  bams  are  bumed  or  riddled 
with  cannon-shoU.  The  fields  and  meadows  are  trampled 
down  by  the  tread  of  embattled  hosts.  Neither  cereals  nor 
grass  have  been  harvested  this  autumn.  All  our  beasts  of 
burden,  all  our  beeves,  sheep,  and  swine  have  been  taken  from 
us.  Our  labourers  are  either  pressed  into  the  French  army  as 
aoldiersi  or  into  the  German  arpty  as  teamsters.    There  re- 


mains not  even  seed  .com.  We  are  destitute  of  streogtk  to 
prepare  the  trampled  ground  for  seed  for  next  seasoa*«  hsr* 
vest,  and  destitute  of  material  to  sow."  A  letter  reodved  a 
few  days  ago  from  France  said  upon  the  same  subject :  **  Wbea 
we  stopped,  after  a  fatiguing  round  through  a  number  of  field 
Itizarets,  our  talk  turned  upon  the  misery  in  which  the  pes- 
sants  of  the  ravaged  districts  lingered  between  life  ind 
deatli,  without  nourishment  enough  to  ward  off  the  ty- 
phoid form  of  dysenterv  with  which  nearly  all  are  aflietcd, 
and  which  must  shortly  become  epidemic  unless  energetic 
help  arri?es.  When  I  understood  that  not  only  the  hones, 
cattle,  and  strong  men  were  gone,  but  that  next  ^ev*! 
supply  of  food  would  depend  on  grain  to  be  sown,  ana  that 
even  the  pittanoe  necessary  for  this  sowing  was  tikes 
from  them,  while  their  agricultural  tools  and  machiery, 
and  even  the  vehicles  that  were  not  taken  for  armv  trus- 

r)rts,  had  been  cut  up  and  bumt  for  camp  firewooa—wfaeB 
saw  that  they  had  neither  victuals  nor  means  of  procoriog 
victuals  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  countrv,  which  are  less 
depleted,  I  asked,  '  What  can  be  done  to  help  this  wretched- 
ness P* "  There  could  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  therefore,  that 
seed  corn  was  badly  wanted  in  all  directions,  and  the  com- 
mittee, happily,  would  have  the  advantage  of  not  working  is 
the  dark.  The  Society  of  Friends  amongst  the  distreued 
French  people  was  represented  by  eminently  practical  men ; 
and  so  far  as  the  French  Feasants  Relief  Fund  was  concereed, 
he  had  in  his  hand  the  skeleton  of  a  retum  which,  wbeu  filled 
up,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  few  days,  would  give  a  list  of  £5 
villages,  with  the  number  of  indigent,  the  nature  of  their 
ordinary  employment,  the  probable  duration  of  distress,  and  a 
number  of  other  detidls  to  guide  those  who  distributed  the 
relief.  The  exact  wants  of  each  village  were  aooordiDgiy 
known  with  considerable  accuracy,  so  that  the  committee  vould 
have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  any  very  serious  error.  Is 
jsutioe  to  the  poor  distre«cd  creatures  for  whom  oar  lympa- 
thies  were  invited,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
were  most  anxious  to  earn  their  own  subsistmce  if  they 
could,  and  all  accounts  agreed  that  there  had  heea 
a  marked  absence  of  attempts  to  abuse  the  kiadaess 
offered  (Hear,  hear).  He  might  mention  as  an  interKt- 
ing  fact,  supplied  to  him  m  a  recent  commnoia- 
tion  from  the  United  States  that  the  American  farmers  were 
contemplating  a  movement  similar  to  that  under  discnssioo. 
The  object  of  these  efforts  in  England  not  being  to  paoperiK 
the  recipients  of  relief,  it  was  most  desirable  as  soon  as jk»- 
sible  to  see  the  people  depending  upon  themselves  as  before, 
and  the  operations  of  the  uewly-formed  committee  would,  he 
believed,  work  powerfully  towa^s  that  end,  not  only  becssse 
it  would  assist  a  return  to  necessary  farmmg  operatiooa,  hot 
because  a  revival  of  one  form  of  industry  geneially  avakened 
and  atrengthened  others.  The  farmers  of  England  in  Nb- 
Bcribing  to  the  fund  would  taste  the  luxury  of  relieving  the 
distresses  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
would  do  an  eminently  practical  work,  which  could  not  bat 
tend  to  foster  kindly  feehngs  towards  us  as  a  people  in  retare 
for  assistance  offered  in  a  spirit  of  manly  respect  which  had 
not  even  the  suggestion  of  numiliation  towards  those  who  le- 
oeived  it  (cheers^. 

Mr.  Hall  said :  Having  had  considerable  experience  ia 
connection  with  the  supply  of  bandages  for  the  wounded,  he 
felt  quite  sure  that  subacriptions  of  money  woold  be  foasd 
preferable  to  subscriptions  in  kind.  He  wu  happy  to  tay 
that  the  railwav  oompanies  had  conveyed  4S  tons  of  bandages 
free  of  charge  (cheers) ;  and  he  fdt  certain  that  they  woold  be 
willing  to  convey  oom-seed  without  any  payment,  in  conda* 
aion,  he  suggested  that  the  sackmakers  of  the  country  shoud 
be  requested  to  supply  the  committee  with  bags  gratis. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried. 

Mr.  Sidney  moved:  "That  the  General  Committee  be, 
and  are  hereby  authorised  either  to  obtain  the  loan  of,  or  to 
rent  one  or  more  suitable  warehouses  for  storing  contribations. 
He  represeiited  officially  a  commercial  and  not  a  philanthropic 
company ;  but  nevertheless  he  believed  the  Directon  of  we 
Agricultural  Hall  Company  would  be  happy  to  place  rooms  for 
storing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 

Br.  Iiswis,  of  Glamorgan,  who  waa  announced  as  hivmg 
ately  spent  some  time  in  the  north-east  of  France  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  observed  that  there  ooald 
be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  proportion  of  English  farmers,  es- 
pecially of  the  smaUer  class,  would  rather  subscribe  in  kind 
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than  in.  money;  but  he  thoaght  all  aid  ia  kind  should  be 
accepted,  and  the  Committee  might  convert  a  portion  of 
sttch  contribntions  into  money  if  they  thonght  fit.  He  testi- 
fied (torn  obserration  to  the  great  need  of  seed-corn  in  the 
Dorth-east  of  France,  and  observed  that  having  traversed  the 
whole  country  from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  he  found  there  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  field  for  steam  cultivation,  the  small  allotment 
ftjstem  nreaentiog  no  practical  difficulty  if  the  engines 
plooghed  across  the  land. 
I1ie  reaolntton  was  tlien  agreed  io. 
The  CUAi&MAM  having  invited  suggestions  or  remarks  from 
•iiT  gentleman  present  in  furtherance  of  the  object, 

Mr.  Albkight  mentioned  specially  a  number  of  subscrip- 
tiooi  on  his  own  list  which  had  been  promised,  including  £100 
from  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  £100  from  Sir  T.  F.  ]5axton, 
10  guineas  from  Lord  Leigh,  £100  from  Mrs.  Gibson,  of 
S«ffron  Wald«n,  and  a  promise  from  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Uenley  in  Arden,  of  17  stones  of  seeds,  tnat^  being  his 
own  weight  (laughter).  He  added  that  Mr.  Millis,  Coventry, 
of  the  London  Corn  Exchange,  had  offered  to  receive  snbscrip- 
tioBs,  and,  if  agents  were  wanted,  to  purchase  without  any  com- 
misaion ;  and,  further,  that  contribntions  of  seed-corn  might 
at  ooce  be  sent  to  No.  154,  Minories.  He  likewise  stated  that 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  had  offered  a  steam  cultivator  on  terms 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  subscription  of  £500  to  the 
food. 

Mr.  R.  D.  WiLSOif,  of  Lincoln*8-inn,  said  he  had  been  en- 
ngui  for  some  time  in  assisting  Mr.  Bullock  in  distributing 
the  DsUy  N€K»  Relief  Fnnd,  and  he  could  assure  the  meeting 
thst  ssststanee  was  only  ffiven  where  it  was  really  requireo. 
In  e? ery  French  village  there  were  the  mayor,  the  cur6,  and  a 
Wtfff  (i€  bienfais^Hcef  formed  of  inhabitants,  who  acted  as  a 
oommittee  of  cliaritv.  In  distributing  the  fund  to  which  he 
had  referred,  they  found  it  advisable  to  co-operate  with  the 
najor  and  cure,  and  two  or  three  of  the  bureau  de  bienfaisanee. 
By  folbwing  thia  example  the  oommittee  would  be  able  to 
secure  that  the  com  sent  ont  should  find  its  way  to  the  per- 
toQi  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Cia>LE  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be, 
wA  are  hereby  voted  to  the  directors  and  manager  ot  the 
Sslisbary  Hotel  Company  for  their  liberality  in  placiog  this 
room  gratuitously  at  the  service  of  the  promoters  of  this 
■oremcnt." 

11.  Bar&al,  in  sooonding  this,  said  I  beg  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  pisrticnlarly  in  that  of  the  French  agricultural 
press,  to  give  yon  our  most  grateful  thanks  for  what  you  are 
doing,  and  we  hope  one  day  to  show  you  how  great  are  our 
gratitude  and  friendship  towards  £nxland ;  allow  me  give  our 
special  thanks  to  your  aristocracy,  wno  are  always  at  the  head 
ojf  nch  undertakings  as  the  one  that  occupies  yon  to-night ; 
alknr  me  to  add  that  if  we  had  in  France  such  a  noble,  able, 
ind  kmd-hearted  aristocracy  as  yours,  we  should  not  ask  lor  a 
repabUe,  but  would  have  the  same  form  of  government  aa 
yoif  own. 
The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  CiutD,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
Mid  he  eonsidered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  had 
is  the  chair  one  who  had  n(^  only  been  long  known  for  the 
islereit  which  he  took  in  agricnltnre,  but  at  that  moment  held 
the  high  position  of  President  of  the  Royal  Agrlcnltnal  Society 
^Eaglind.    That  was  important  because  it  was  desirable 
that  such  a  movement  should  exercise  a  national  influence  and 
beget  national  sympathy  throushont  the  country.    He  did  not 
Iniow  whether  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  his  own 
MiiBtry— Scotland — ^would  take  up  the  matter,  but  he  thonght 
it  Toy  probable  that  it  wonld— and  the  same  remark  applied 
to  the  Irish  Soeietr ;  but  whether  tliat  were  the  case  or  not, 
the  fact  which  he  bad  just  mentioned  could  not  fidl  to  prodnee 
>  peat  impression  in  France :  that  was  simply  a  question  of 
sympathy  amid  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  a  neish- 
iMvring  country.    It  had  been  assumed  by  some  speakers  that 
tbe  north-east  of  France  would  receive  all  the  benefit  arising 
from  this  movement,  but  he  trustni  that  the  succour  to  be  ren- 
dered would  not  be  confined  to  any  partienlar  part  of  France, 
bat  that  wherever  a  need  for  help  existed  it  would  be  supplied 
(cheers). 


Mr.  R.  Leeds,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  was  sure 
thcnr  all  felt  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  for  presiding ; 
and  as  regarded  the  object  of  the  meeting,  he  could  only  say, 
as  a  tenant  farmer,  that  he  hoped  his  brother  farmers  womd  do, 
as  he  wished  to  do  himself,  all  that  they  could  for  its  promo- 
tion (cheers). 

The  motion  having  been  put  by  Mr.  Wrem  Hosktns,  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chaibman,  after  returning  thanks,  said,  I  wish  to  say 
one  or  two  words  with  regard  to  the  result  of  this  meeting. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  although  the  number  assembled  is  not 
large,  those  who  have  attended  are  all  in  earnest  about  the 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  (cheers)  We  have  heard 
from  several  speakers  very  valuable  hints  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  contributions  should  be  raised,  some  gentlemen 
appearing  to  think  that  monev  should  be  contributed  as  well  as 
grain,  and  others,  that  it  would  be  best  in  all  cases  to  subscribe 
money.  We  have  also  had  promises  of  warehouse  room, 
which  are  very  important  at  tne  commencement  of  such  an 
nndertaking.  We  have  likewise  received  hints  from  gentle- 
men who  have  lately  visited  France,  and  to  whoni  this  country 
is  very  much  indebted  for  having  represented  it  in  so  disin- 
terested a  manner  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  this 
object  should  be  carried  out ;  and  lastly,  we  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  administering  what  is  raised  in  such 
a  way  as  not  in  any  degree  to  pauperise  those  who  are  assisted. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  matters  of  detail  which  will  have 
to  be  carefully  considered  by  those  who  have  been  requested  to 
carry  on  the  work ;  but  when  men  are  in  earnest  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  difficulties  soon  disappear  (Hear,  hear\ 

Subscriptions  amountinj^  altogether  to  nearly  £1,000  were 
announoea  before  the  meeting  dispersed. 


At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robert 
Scot  Skirving,  Camptoun,  Freaident  of  the  Scottish  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  chair,  a  large  number  of  letters  sympa- 
thising with  the  object  were  read.  The  member  for  Berwick- 
shire writes  in  the  following  terms : 

Ladykirk,  Berwickshire,  Dec.  20, 1870. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter. 
I  consider  the  purpose  of  it  a  moat  excellent  one.  The  war 
still  raging  between  France  and  Fmssia  I  consider  the  most 
deplorable  event  of  our  day,  and  ought  to  have  ended  long  aso. 
France  was  clearly  to  blame,  and  Louis  Napoleon  especially, 
for  its  declaration.  Prussia  and  its  King  are  now  as  clearly 
to  bUme  for  its  continuance.  The  parties  whom  we  propose 
to  succour  are  in  no  way  to  blame.  Few  things  are  mora 
proper  in  this  world  than  aiding  people  in  distress,  especially 
when  it  has  been  brought  on  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  1 
consider  nothing  could  be  better  timed  (and  I  give  you  all  a 
great  deal  of  credit  who  have  originated  your  present  proposal), 
than  that  of  supplying  the  poor  farmers  of  France  witn  seed 
for  their  corn  crops.  I  have  the  j^atest  pleasure  in  sending 
yon  enclosed  a  cheque  for  10  guineas  for  the  promotion  of 
your  ^reat  and  good  object,  and  will  have  no  less  pleasure  in 
doubling  the  amount  if  it  be  required ;  and  pray  believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  yours  moat  sincerely,         David  Robsstsoit. 

Charles  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  aa  members  of 
oommittee :  Meaars.  Darid  Robertaon,  M.P. ;  Peter  M*Lagan, 
M.P. ;  Sir  A.  C.  R.  Oibaon  Maitland,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Meaara. 
William  Dingwall  Fordyce,  M.P. ;  Wellwood  H.  MaxweU, 
M.P. ;  Jamea  Djce  Nicol,  M.P. ;  Charlea  Lawaon,  inn.,  Edin- 
burgh;  D.  Croaa,  Glaagow;  U.  Hope,  Fenton  Bama;  J. 
Melvin, Bennington ;  A. M'Neel  Caird, Stranraer;  W. Goodlet, 
Bolahan  ;  W.  Hope,  Leith ;  J.  Miller,  M.  P.  ;  R.  Soot 
Skirving,  Camptoun,  convener,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
nnmber. 

The  meeting  waa  of  opinion  that,  however  urgent  the 
neceaaity,  no  grain  ahotdd  bo  forwarded  to  France  until 
absolute  gnarantees  were  obtained  from  both  the  contending 
parties  that  the  com  ahonld  be  only  used  for  the  purpoae  for 
which  it  was  sent,  viz.,  seeding  the  fields  of  France  which 
have  been  desolated  by  the  preaent  war. 
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THE    FRAMLINGHAM     FARMERS*     CLUB. 

TUE    STABLE. 


At  the  December  meetiug  the  subject  was  "  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  stable  as  compared  with  ita  customs  P"  when  Mr. 
C.  W.  Si' 1  TON,  of  Stowmarket,  read  llie  following  paper : 

Perhaps  the  title  of  my  paper  does  not  fully  convey  to  von 
what  I  intend  to  be  tho  object  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  quite  clear 
to  me  if  I  ought  not  rather  to  have  announced  it  in  this  way 
— "  What  are  the  duties  of  the  stable  as  compared  with  its 
customs.**  Most  of  you  know  the  great  love  I  have  for  ever^ 
subject  connected  with  the  horse,  and  in  fact  all  our  domesti- 
cated animals,  wiiich  is  my  plea  for  presuming  to  introduce 
this  subject  to-night.  I  will  not  say  much  upon  the  stable,  as 
this  paper  deals  more  with  the  duties  connected  with  it.  In 
the  arcliitecturc  and  management  of  the  stable  we  must  con- 
sider the  uses  for  which  it  is  required,  for  one  that  would  suit 
the  forced  and  somewhat  artificial  life  of  the  racehorse  would 
be  quite  out  of  character  for  horses  for  general  purposes. 
All  our  stables  should  be  constructed  to  secure  good  ventila- 
tion, light,  height,  drainage,  and  facility  for  cleanliness ;  they 
should  not  be  damp,  and  possess  a  fairly  even  temperature 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  Damp  and  badly  lighted  and 
ventilated  stables  are  the  pest-houses  where  valuable  animals 
soon  lose  life  and  spirit,  promote  a  staring  coat,  and  by  im- 
pairing the  vital  powers  incite  a  susceptibility  to  receive  any 
prevailing  epidemic,  such  as  strangles  and  influenza,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  ills  as  diseases  of  the  eye,  grease,  swelled 
legs,  cracked  heels,  hidebound,  kc. ;  and  that  there  are  many 
such  places  in  existence  now  tlicre  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
and  although  a  bad  pavement  is,  perhaps,  found  more  especially 
in  the  stables  of  agricultural  horses,  I  have  seen  many  other 
stables  were  thu  paving-stones  were  rough  and  uneven,  and 
the  floor  as  full  of  holes  and  inequalities  as  some  of  the  old 
pavements  in  a  London  street.  On  these  the  wretched  occu- 
pants are  made  to  stand,  their  feet  taking  a  bearing  at  all 
sorts  of  angles,  and  unless  up  to  their  knees  in  straw,  any 
attempt  to  lie  down  is  attended  with  torture  and  unrest.  In 
some  stables  you  will  see  a  considerable  descent  or  slope  of 
the  floor,  so  that  the  horse  is  placed  in  an  unnatural  position, 
his  chief  bearing  being  upon  tne  hind-quarters,  whilst  forward 
lie  is  compelled  to  stand  with  toe  up  and  heel  down,  thus 
throwing  a  constant  strain  upon  the  back  sinews  of  the  fore- 
leg. Such  a  state  of  things  will  produce  sooner  or  later 
serious  mischief.  Again,  if  you  keep  a  liorse  only  for  plea- 
sure, and  do  not  give  him  sufficient  regular  exercise  on  those 
days  when  you  do  not  use  him,  he  wUl  get  out  of  condition, 
no  matter  how  good  a  stable  he  may  have.  Therefore,  al- 
though I  would  see  all  stables  constructed  to  secure  plenty  of 
light,  good  ventilation,  with  a  well-arranged  system  of  drain- 
age, 1  contend  that  these  will  ever  be  subservient  to  other 
matters  of  management,  which  must  be  attended  to,  in  order 
that  you  mav  have  the  health  of  your  horses  preserved  and 
kept  np  to  the  standard  of  whaj  we  all  understand  as  good 
condition,  and  let  us  all  feel  that  our  best  interests  are  con- 
sulted by  the  proper  observances  due  to  vitality  in  every  form. 
Last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  new  stables 
Duilt  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  to  accommo- 
date over  600  horses.  Everything  that  care  and  judgment 
could  do  seem  to  have  been  done  to  make  them  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  wliich  they  were  designed.  The  stables  are  each 
about  180  feet  long,  separated  into  compartments  (each  of 
which  will  receive  about  20  horses),  boarded  from  the  manger 
to  the  eaves,  above  which  all  is  open  to  the  roof  from  one  end 
of  tho  building  to  the  other.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  and 
tile,  the  ordinary  span  roof,  not  drawn  or  phistered,  thos 
a  free  access  of  air  would  constantly  pass  between  the 
tiles.  The  lighting  and  ventilation  is  from  the  top,  and 
windows  upon  the  south-east  side,  with  latticed  venti- 
lation also  above  the  doors.  No  draught  could  by  any 
chance  fall  upon  the  heels  or  any  part  of  the  horses,  or 
would  any  light  be  tlirown  upon  their  eyes.  The  floors 
are  of  granite  paving,  finished  with  gronting  and  cement, 
and  so  laid  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  animal  standi]^  in 


an  unnatural  position,  but  still  with  just  sufficient  fall  to  allov 
the  liquid  matters  to  pass  into  the  drains,  which  are  bell- 
trapped,  and  empty  themselves  into  a  tank.  The  loose  boxes 
for  sick  horses  are  built  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  stables,  but 
additional  ventilation  is  effected  by  means  of  perforated  bricks 
one  course  from  the  bottom.  One  thing  especially  struck  me, 
and  that  was  the  perfect  isolation  of  the  unhealthy  or  diseiaed 
from  the  healthy  norses  bv  using  a  distinct  block  of  buildinp, 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  stabling  by  a  wall ;  and  the 
inference  I  drew  upon  reflection  was  how  useful  and  necessary 
was  a  small  building  upon  your  farms,  where  upon  tbe  first 
approach  of  any  epizootic  or  infecting  complaints,  sach  u 
strangles  or  influenza,  amongst  your  horses,  you  could  at  once 
completely  sever  them  from  any  connection  with  healthy 
animals.  I  think  one  of  the  first  stable  duties  is  for  the  groom 
or  horsekeeper  to  be  particular  to  note,  and  at  once  report 
upon,  the  early  or  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease,  asd 
though  they  be  ignorant  of  the  more  intricate,  vet  there  are 
symptoms  which  could  be  explained  in  a  few  words,  and  would 
be  of  untold  service  when  understood.  Uow  many  times  has 
an  animal,  when  snifering  from  incipient  inflammation  of  tbe 
bowels,  been  urged  along,  though  perhaps  miles  away  from 
home,  and  roused  into  action,  when  totally  unfit  to  move,  or 
looked  upon  with  apathy  and  indifference,  when  every  moment 
lost  without  remeoial  measures  was  precious?  The  earlj 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are  violent  shivering^, 
le^  and  ears  cold,  body  tender  when  touched,  and  the  aoimal 
evidently  out  of  sorts.  Of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  brestb- 
iug  laboured,  standing  with  out-stretched  legs,  head  and  ears 
drooping,  coat  staring,  legs  and  body  cold,  &c.,  &c.  Of  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  looking  at  the  loins,  head  de- 
pressed, back  arched,  hind  legs  straggling,  crouching  under 
pressure  applied  to  the  loins,  &c.,  &c.  Of  worms,  rough, 
staring,  unthrifty  coat,  craving  appetite,sUroy  dung,  &c.,&c.  1 
say  how  valuable  is  that  servant  who  is  able  to  notice  with  a 
quick  eye  any  departure  from  the  routine  of  health,  and  it  is 
quite  within  the  power  of  every  owner  of  horses  to  give  the 
necessary  information.  Gentlemen  will  do  well  to  have  a  con- 
stant eye  upon  the  legs  and  feet  of  their  horses,  that  they  may 
be  left  clean  and  dry,  and  this  more  especially  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  This  is  a  duty  upon  whidi  1  would  insist, 
and  in  which  so  many  are  deficient ;  consequently  shonld  a 
horse  be  round  and  fleshy-legged,  a  little  coarsely  bred,  or 
naturally  disposed  to  grease,  a  few  days  of  neglect  may  render 
him  an  excellent  patient  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  1  woold 
never  have  a  horse's  l«ra  washed,  or  go  into  water  without 
they  were  properly  dried,  and  the  circulation  promoted  sAer- 
wards  by  rubbing.  I  would  rather  see  the  1^  left  dirty  until 
dry,  and  the  dirt  bnulied  out,  than  allow  Uiem  to  go  into 
water  without  being  afterwards  properly  attended  to.  Jost  a 
word  on  the  abuse  of  the  curry-oomb,  which  is  veiy  useful  in 
its  place  for  removing  scurf,  and  keeping  the  brushes  right, 
but  should  never  be  used  with  one  quarter  the  zeal  and  energy 
which  too  often  accompanies  its  application ;  such  to  a  bone 
with  a  tender  skin,  or  upon  one  suffering  from  eczema, surfdt, 
or  kindred  diseases,  is  positive  tortnro,  and  should  be  at  once 
forbidden,  and  neither  curry-comb  nor  hard  brash  slioold  bo 
used  when  a  horse  is  shedding  his  coat.  The  stable  daties  on 
feeding  and  food  may  not  be  out  of  pUoe  here.  Musty  bay 
may  be  detected  by  its  smell,  colour,  and  mouldy  appearuce, 
wluch,  under  the  microscope,  is  revealed  as  a  fongns  growtli. 
This  is  tho  cause  of  mischief— nothinjg  yon  oan  give  yonr 
horses  to  eat  is  so  unwholesome  as  this,  and  the  natursl  in- 
stinct of  any  (except  a  gross  feeder)  leaids  hin  to  refose  it, 
until  driven  to  eat  it  by  nnnger.  Some  consider  salt  a  conoter- 
acting  medium,  and  use  it  accordingly  to  remedy  this  evil,  but 
only  to  find  they  are  mistaken,  and  to  learn  from  dearly- 
bought  experience  that  mouldy  hay  is  unwholesome,  and  will 
leave  ill  effects  upon  the  organs  of  respiration  sooner  or  liter; 
and  rest  assured  that  the  oontnfflption  of  it  is  false  economy, 
n  it  proves  a  poison  to  the  hone,  and  not  a  very  slow  ooe 
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either.    Oata  should  never  be  riven  new ;  when  the  March 
winds  have  dried  the  last  >earB  crop  they  may  be  used,  but 
even  then  they  are  too  new  for  horses  consuming  large  quan- 
tities;  bot  for  horses    for  general  purposes  they  do  not 
hart  after  having  been  kept  that  time.    The  reason  I  do  not 
like  new  oats  is,  because  they  arc  indi^tiblc,  and  derange 
the  kidneys  and  bowels.    The  horse  eating  them  has  no  firm- 
iMss  of  flesh,  sweats  immensely,  and  often  a  surfeity  eruptiou, 
which    shows  itself  in  the  form  of  no  end  of  little  scabs 
nutting  the  hair.    Braising  oats  is  always  advantageous,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent — they  should  be  simply  crushed,  but 
not  ground,  by  which  the  gasuic  juice  will  readily  act  upon 
the  starchy  kernel,  and  will  be  the  more  surely  Appropriated 
to  the  nouishraent  of  the  animal  by  a  process  of  perfect  diges- 
tion. Beans  are  a  very  stimulating  food  for  the  horse,  and  when 
girea  in  too  great  abundance  render  him  more  susceptible  to 
inilammatory  attacks ;  they  contain  more  gluten  than  oats, 
inj  are  better  calculated  to  supply  the  wear-and-tear  of  the 
muscles  in  very  hard  work,  and  are  therefore  often  given  by 
cab  and  omnibus  proprietors,  as  well  as  for  agricultural  horses, 
aa  they  are  found  cheaper  than  oats,  and  for  their  muscle- 
making  properties  they  are  the  right  thing  to  be  used.    But 
although  this  may  be  the  custom  it  should  not  bo  carried  out 
blindly,  for  the  duty  will  be  first  to  consider  the  constitutional 
tendencies  of  the  animal  or  animals  to  whom  they  are  given. 
TliM  I  should  never  give  them  to  horses  whose  feet  and  legs 
are  inclined  to  inflame,  or  if  affected  with  thick  or  broken 
•iod.    To  washy,  light-bodied  horses  beans  are  very  service- 
able, enabling  them  to  stand  work  better,  and  although  when 
given  without  judgment  may  do  harm,  will  still  remain  a 
Taloablc  food.    A  few  words  on  chaff  before  1  leave  the  subject 
of  food,  for  since  the  introduction  of  steam  chaff  cutters  it  is 
tl^e  custom  of  some  gentlemen  to  have  large  heaps  of  chaff-cut 
atone  time.    To  this  the  horeekecper  or  groom  helps 'himself 
sntil  as  it  approaclics  the  bottom  a  large  proportion  is  made 
Mp  of  very  finely  cut  and  powdered  lamina  or  leaf  blade  and 
other  matter  which  has  settled  in  the  form  of  dust.    Now  I 
\mt  seen  the  ill  effects  of  this  so  often,  producing  constipa- 
tion or  stoppage    as  it  is  commonly  called,  that  I  think  it 
wise  to  draw  your  attention  to  it  here.    The  first  symptoms 
noticed  are  the  intestinal  secretions  diminished  or  arrested, 
accompanied  witU  colicky  pains  (but  not  like  colic,  for  there  is 
00  intermission  of  pain).    If  these  symptoms  do  not  yield  to 
the  action  of  purgatives,  soap  and  water  clvster,  and  hot 
fomentations  to  the  belly,  wo  may  reasonably  suspect  the 
meaence  of  dust  ball    or   some    such  obstruction,  which  is 
often  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  quantity    of  this  chaffy 
4ttst  which  has   accumulated  from  day  to  dayi  and  becom- 
ing; firmly   fixed  .into   some  of  the  narrower  parts  of  the 
largvr  intestines  produces  the  obstruction,  and  but  too  often 
fatal  inflammation.     Now  I  might  tell  you  the  precise  treat- 
ment necessary  under  the  circumstances,  but  prefer  to  suggest 
in  thii  paper  merely  the  preventive,  which  is  to  have  the  chaff 
always  used  from  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  as  it  comes  to  the 
bottom  have  it  carefully  freed  from  this  dust  by  sifting,  or 
adopt  the  Cambridgeshire  method,  which  is  to  cover  the  floor 
a^wt  thick  with  cut  chaff,  upon  this  lay  in  heaps — say,  six  or 
eijfht  bushels  in  each,  chopped  tares,  clover  grass,  nettles,  or 
inj  juicy  vegetables  that  will  fcnnent.    On  these  some  gen- 
tlemen pour  a  few  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  cover  imnie- 
diatcly  with  cut  straw,  which  must  be  well  trodden  down  as 
the  process  of  filling  the  place  proceeds,  during  which  salt  in 
the  proDortion  of  28  lbs.  to  a  ton  of  chaff  may  be  sprinkled 
OB.    Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  this  is  trodden 
oown,  as  one  great  object  is  to  get  the  mixture  as  solid  as  pos- 
wble.    After  a  few  dlays  fermentation  will  be  set  up,  and 
continue  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  and  the  promoters  of  this 
»7stem  say  that  after  the  heat  has  subsided,  the  chaff  will  have 
*Jiiired  the  scent  of  hay,  and  keep  any  length  of  time.    But 
yhichcver  nian  is  adopted,  it  will  be  wise  to  follow  the  old- 
fashioaed  hut  useful  practice  of  giving  a  bran  mash  on  a 
^torday  night,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  carrying  off  these 
offending  secreted  matters,  and  prevent  this  mechanical  stop- 
page.   A  mild  doae  of  physic  would  also  sometimes  be  useful, 
bat  I  will  speak  of  this  in  its  place.    A  few  words  upon  the 
wtject  of  water.  The  quahty  of^water  best  suited  to  the  horse 
»  one  moderately  soft— not  rain  water  collected  in  tanks— for 
that  Boon  becomes  foul  and  affects  the  health ;  on  the  other 
°?^^>  hard  wata  does  not  suit,  some  being  apt  to  produce 
hide-bound  and  diarrhoei ;  bat  sound  horses  may  become  used 


to  hard  water,  and  it  will  agree  with  them.  The  water  which 
is  given  the  horse  will  affect  his  condition,  if  it  is  not  suitable 
to  him  in  quantity  aad  quality,  or  if  allowed  to  take  it  when 
heated  by  work.  Thirst  is  very  distressing  to  a  horse.  If  he 
has  not  water  when  his  stomach  demands  it,  he  will  refuse  his 
solid  food,  or  drink  when  he  gets  the  chance  to  excess.  If  tanks 
arc  used  they  must  be  kept  very  clean,  or  the  water  will  get 
foul,  and  the  sides  covered  with  a  slimy  deposit,  which  not 
only  renders  the  water  unpleasant  to  the  horse,  but  prejudicial 
to  his  health.  Uorses  eating  tares  or  succulent  vegetables  do 
not  require  so  much  water,  too  much  water  given  them  will 
often  cause  gripes  ;  even  the  usual  quantity  of  water  will  be 
found  too  much  when  they  are  first  put  upon  cut  grass  or 
tares.  In  the  stable  management  of  the  feet  constant  care  is 
required,  for  not  only  are  they  artificially  protected  hy  shoeing, 
but  are  compelled  to  stand  upon  a  substance  which  is  not  like 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  state  of  Nature  destined  to 
bear  them.  Neglect  a  horse*s  feet,  and  they  become 
hard  and  brittle ;  let  them  stand  where  they  are  con- 
stantly soaking  upon  wet  filthy  litter,  and  thrash  will  soon  do 
a  sad  amount  of  injury  to  the  fleshy,  secreting  parts,  which  it 
is  the  ofiico  of  the  hoof  to  protect.  It  is  then  a  most  important 
stable  duty  to  see  that  the  horse's  feet  are  properly  attended 
to.    Ist.  To  prevent  the  feet  becoming  too  dry.      2nd.  To 

Srevent  thrush,  which  is  caused  by  keeping  them  too  wet. 
rd.  To  see  that  the  shoes  are  removed  when  necessary,  are 
properly  secured,  and  that  no  clinches  of  the  nails  arc  started, 
so  as  to  endanger  the  other  leg.  Now  the  attention  necessary 
to  keep  a  horse  s  feet  from  getting  dry  and  brittle  is  a  subject 
of  controversy ;  one  recommends  a  stopping,  which  another 
calls  favourite  filth,  which  if  long  continued  in  will  produce 
thrush.  I  think  a  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  clay  forms  a 
stopping  which  to  most  feet  will  be  used  with  advantage, 
say  once  or  twice  a  week.  Exception  to  this  would  be  when 
a  horse  had  either  a  very  flat  or  a  pomiccd  hoof,  in  which  case 
I  would  not  stop  them  at  all.  The  use  of  warm  water  will  be 
found,  with  the  occasional  application  of  some  good  hoof  oint- 
ment, most  valuable  for  dried,  hardened,  or  brittle  aud  shelly 
feet.  Lot  the  feet  be  immersed  and  soaked  in  a  pail  of  tepid 
water  as  often  iis  it  appears  necessary,  and  then  dried  and  the 
ointment  rubbed  into  the  coronet  and  crust ;  nothing  pays  for 
attention  given  them  better  than  the  feet.  AVhat  adds  more  to 
the  perfect  finish  of  a  horse  and  his  intrinsic  worth  than  a 
good  shaped,  strong  and  perfect  foot  P  And,  on  the  contrary, 
no  matter  how  good  a  horse  may  be  in  other  respects,  an 
untidy,  ragged-looking  foot  is  as  much  an  eyesore  as  the  same 
thing  amongst  ourselves.  When  shod,  I  would  insist  upon 
having  the  hoof  left  externally  as  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  aa 
possible ;  for  the  same  reason,  I  would  have  the  rough,  homy, 
elastic  frog  untouched„in  order  that  it  may  fulfil  its  functions 
as  an  insensible  pad  to  prevent  the  jarring  of  the  foot  upon 
hard  ground.  I  would  never  meddle  with  the  sole.  It  is  the 
natural  protection  of  the  delicate  internal  parU  of  the  foot,  and 
infinitely  superior  to  the  leather  and  pad  substituted  for  it. 
You  may  have  to  nuarrcl  with  your  smitn,  who  generally  likes 
to  leave  the  foot  what  he  calls  tidy,  and  rasps  aud  polishes  off 
the  very  coating  which  nature  has  provided  to  keep  the  hoof 
strong ;  but  if  your  wish  be  carried  out,  you  will  be  repaid  by 
keeping  your  horses'  feet  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  demanded  of  them.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  gentlemen  are  not 
aware  how  much  may  be  done  by  careful  shoeing  and  atten- 
tion, to  improve  contracted  or  brittle  and  shelly  feet.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  such  changes  could  be  effected 
in  the  hoof  of  the  norse  if  I  had  not  seen  them  practically  de- 
veloped  by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  As  to  exercise.  No 
argument  is  necessary  u^n  the  need  of  exercise  amongst  stable 
duties ;  but  the  custom  is  very  much  to  ignore  the  fact,  except, 
of  course,  in  the  stable  where  regularly  professed  grooms 
are  kept.  Without  r^^ar  exercise  no  horse  can  be  kept  lon^ 
in  health,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  even  when  a  horse  is 
hardworked  he  would  be  better  for  a  short  airing  every  morn- 
ing after  feeding  than  to  stand  the  whole  day  without  it.  It 
removes  bodily  obstructions,  j^romotea  the  aecretions  and  due 
circulation.  By  air  and  exercise  we  gain  two  material  points, 
namely,  the  preservatiou  of  the  horse's  health,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  condition,  enabling  him  to  go  through  with  taiem  and 
vigour  the  exertions  required  of  him.  We  now  come  to  pnyiio. 
In  my  previous  remarks  I  spoke  of  physic  as  neoessaTy  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  accumulated  food ;  thiu,  in  the  case 
of  a  horse  brought  up  from  grass  it  will  be  generally  neoeasary 
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and  always  oseful.  Let  us  consider  this  subject  nndcr  three 
heads: — Ist.  As  enabling  the  stomach  to  throw  off  injarious 
food.  2nd.  To  give  tlie  stomach  tone  and  strength  to  bear 
the  increased  stimnlos  often  supplied  by  the  food  necessary  to 
a  horse  into  condition,  especially  for  hunting  or  fast  work. 


get 
3rd 


rd.  In  conjunction  with  the  necessary  exercise  to  ^t  rid  of 
internal  fat,  and  any  lurking  tendency  to  disease.  First,  as  to 
the  effect  of  phy&ic  enabling  a  horse  to  throw  off  injurious  food, 
&c.;  generally  four  or  five  drachms  of  aloes  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  liack  or  hunter  fresh  from  grass,  and  from  one  to  two 
drachms  more  for  a  cart  horse ;  no  preparatory  mash  need  be 
given,  as  the  grass  has  done  all  that  is  necessary.  This  applies 
to  the  horse  that  comes  up  with  plenty  of  size  ;  a  horse  low 
and  lean  would  not  rec^aire  it.  Second,  The  cooling  properties 
of  physic  render  it  very  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  horses 
for  work.  If  at  any  time  the  legs  get  hot,  there  is  no  better 
way  of  relieving  this  unpleasant  sympton.  It  will  be  proper 
to  give  a  mash  or  two  first.  I  believe  you  would  get  at  the 
same  lesult  by  withholding  a  portion  of  the  com,  but  it  is  then 
at  the  sacrifice  of  condition,  and  from  long  experience  and  a 
constant  anxiety  to  get  at  the  facta,  I  conclude  that  after  the 
dose  of  physic  the  corn  may  be  gradually  increased,  and  with 
proper  exercise  and  a  mash  once  or  twice  a  week,  will  be  found 
the  very  best  means  to  obtain  that  perfect  condition,  which  is 
the  pride  of  every  owner  of  horses  who  is  worthy  of  his  trust. 
Third,  To  remove  superfluous  fluids  from  the  body  through  the 
agency  of  blood  vessels,  absorbents  and  secreting  organs,  all  of 
which  co-operate  to  remove  depositions  of  fat  lodged  around 
the  heart  and  other  internal  organs.  Before  I  leave  this  sub- 
ject, let  me  caution  yon  against  the  use  of  physic  in  whieh 
aloes  is  a  component  in  any  of  the  following  cases.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  or  intestines,  bronchitis  or  influenza,  or 
other  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  a 
treacherous  remedy  when  given  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
or  during  pregnancy.  A  horse  has  been  killed  by  only  a 
three  drachm  dose  of  aloes  when  sufferinff  from  bronchitis, 
and  I  have  seen  horses  at  the  point  of  death  oy  the  injudicious 
administration  of  a  dose  of  aloes  in  influenza.  Fomentation 
is  a  stable  duty  often  practised,  but  seldom  with  judgment ;  it 
it  is  a  very  essential  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  a 
few  words  npon  this  subject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 
In  most  cases  of  broken  knees,  for  instance,  instead  ot  fomenta- 
tion being  a  comforting  and  soothing  process,  it  is  exactly  the 
contrary.  The  dabbing  and  smearing  a  wound  of  this  character 
irritates  it,  and  rather  distributes  than  removes  the  finer  parti- 
cles of  dirt  over  the  entire  surfiioe  of  the  wonnd.  To  foment 
a  broken  knee  properly,  get  a  perfectly  clean  sponge,  with  a 
pail  of  milk- warm  water,  soak  the  spon^,  and  press  it  npon 
the  leg  above  the  wonnd,  and  not  upon  it ;  b^  this  means  the 
sponge  is  kept  free  from  grit,  and  the  water  in  the  pail  also, 
whilst  the  stream  of  water  running  down  the  limb  carries 
away  all  loose  dirt  from  the  surface.  It  miust  be  remembered 
that  the  sopping  and  smearing  cannot  remove  gravel  or 
dirt  imbedded  in  the  injured  part.  I  cannot  lay  down  a  rule 
as  to  the  exact  temperature  at  which  fomentation  ought  to  be 
applied,  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  part  to  be  fo- 
fomented  mnst  be  considered.  For  the  eye  the  temperature  of 
the  water  should  be  about  100  degs.,  for  strains  and  bruises  as 
hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and  for  inflammation  of  bowels, 
plenro-pnenmonia,  and  other  cases  in  which  counter  irritation 
18  useful,  the  water  must  be  scalding  hot,  the  hands  of  those 
who  wring  out  the  cloths  beong  protected  by  being  wrapped  in 
coarse  towels.  The  chief  disMvantage  in  the  use  of  fomenta- 
tion is  the  aptness  to  withdraw  it  before  the  heat  and  moisture 
have  had  time  to  do  good,  and  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  part 
by  evaporation  and  contact  with  the  cold  air.  Therefore,  after 
the  operation  is  OTer  the  parts  should  be  rubbed  dry,  and  well 
clothed  or  covered,  to  prevent  the  rapid  diminution  of  tem- 
perature which  ensues  from  evaporation.  Some  gentiemen  nse 
a  fermenting  pail,  which  I  have  seen  of  much  service  where 
the  limbs  reanire  a  long  continued  fomentation.  It  was  made 
with  a  donble  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the 
horse's  leg  up  to  or  beyond  the  knee.  Blistering  is  a  stable 
duty  so  clumsily  performed  that  the  efficiency  of  the  appb'ca- 
tion  is  almost  lost  or  rendered  inactive.  When  a  cantharidine 
application  is  used,  cut  off  the  hair  as  closeljr  as  possible,  and 
rub  the  ointment  in  with  the  hand  for  ten  minutes,  leaving  a 

{^ood  quantity  smeared  over  the  surface  afterwards.    If  the 
egs  are  to  be  blistered  let  the  heels  be  protected,  by  being 
smeared  with  lard,  which  wiU  keep  the  action  of  the  blister 


confined  to  the  part  requiring  it :  keep  the  head  tied  up,  and 
put  a  cradle  on  the  neck.  Let  the  bedding  be  of  short  litter 
or  saw-dust ;  do  not  let  the  horse  stand  on  the  bars  pavemat, 
as  the  irritation  and  pain  the  ointment  produces  may  make 
him  jar  his  feet  and  legs  by  stamping.  After  a  week  a  Uttle 
neat's  foot  oil  may  be  smeared  over  the  part  with  a  feather  to 
keep  the  scales  moist.  In  using  the  Scarlet  Biniodide  of 
Mercury  ointment,  care  mnst  be  taken  not  to  remove  the  hair, 
as  when  ordinary  blisters  are  used ;  the  ointment  should  be 
rubbed  into  the  part  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  hone's 
head  tied  up  nntil  the  irritation  is  subsided,  and  a  little  may  be 
smeared  over  the  part  on  the  second  day  very  lightly,  without 
disturbing  the  scaly  secretion,  which  after  some  days  will  fail 
off,  and  then  the  part  may  be  dressed  over  again  if  it  re- 
quires it.  With  reference  to  nursing,  I  would  say  that  to 
nurse  a  horse  properly  after  an  attack  of  any  debilitating 
disease,  is  one  of  the  offices  owners  of  horses  are  callM 
upon  to  supcriutend,  and  the  way  in  whidi  this  ii  ca^ 
ried  out  exerts  an  infinence,  greater  for  good  or  evil,  than 
is  often  understood.  It  is  not  so  much  the  care  which 
is  taken  as  the  knowledge  which  directs  it,  which  has  a 
successful  issue,  the  care  may  be  ill  directed  and  leave  no  eood 
result,  but  the  nursing  carried  on  with  jud^pnent  will  bare 
the  best  effect.  How  often  do  our  most  eminent  veterinary 
authors  tell  us  that  the  treatment  whieh  foUows  after  the  man 
active  symptoms  are  passed,  consists  more  in  the  nnning  tlun 
in  the  pnysic ;  for  the  medicines  having  done  their  part  with 
a  disease,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  give  the  body  support, 
by  proper  nourishment,  and  help  nature  to  repair  the  damage. 
After  inflammation  of  the  kianeys,  scalded  linseed  and  an 
occasional  mash  to  which  linseed  has  been  added,  will  form 
the  best  food,  and  no  water  given  without  sufficient  linseed 
added  to  make  it  slightly  glutinous.  Alter  inflammatioii  of 
the  bowels,  to  give  bran  is  a  positive  poison.  Mashes  are  not 
to  be  thought  of;  hay  tea  well  made,  and  thin  gruel,  about  a 
pound  of  flour  to  a  pail  of  boiling  water,  must  be  the  diet  and 
nonrishment  allowM  the  first  dav  of  or  after  recoveiy;  next 
day,  a  feed  of  boiled  roots,  not  allowing  more  than  one-third 
the  usual  auantitVi  for  the  weakened  state  of  the  affected  organs 
will  not  allow  of  Urge  quantittea  of  food  being  taken  at  a 
time ;  after  this  a  few  crushed  and  scaldftd  oats  may  be  given 
but  it  must  be  some  days  before  a  horte  is  put  upon  his  r^ioiar 
diet,  or  permitted  to  eat  hav.  After  bronchitis,  the  food 
should  be  thick  gruel,  no  solids ;  avoid  loading  the  stomadi, 
give  water  with  the  chill  off;  let  boiled  roots  or  crashed  and 
scalded  oats  be  the  earliest  approach  to  natural  diet,  and  whoi 
recovery  is  effected  let  all  the  hay  be  damped,  for  no^iing  is 
worse  or  more  likely  to  irritate  the  highly  sensitive  bronchial 
coverings  than  dust  from  the  hay.  The  nursing  doring  or 
after  inflammation  of  the  lungs  should  be  hay  tea,  with  a 
little  oatmeal  boiled  in  it  and  strained,  and  as  improTcneot 
goes  on  make  the  hay  tea  thicker,  and  add  two  pounds  of 
boiled  potatoes  per  day.  When  the  appetite  is  eager  for  food, 
give  a  pint  of  crushed  oats  well  scalued  six  times  a  day :  do 
not  overload  the  stomach,  or  allow  a  full  meaL  Let  the  nie 
during  recovery  from  any  of  tliese  debilitating  diseases  be 
little  food  and  often,  and  what  is  given  really  good ;  do  not 
stir  a  handful  of  flour  or  oatmeal  into  a  paU  of  water,  and  call 
that  gruel.  Let  the  gruel  be  made  with  boiling  water,  in 
order  that  the  starch  in  the  oatmeal  or  flour  may  be  liberated, 
and  the  gruel  will  thus  be  made  not  only  more  palatable  bat 
more  nutritive  and  easv  of  digestion. 

Mr.  CoRRANCE,  M.F.,  the  President,  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  grooms  and  horsekeepers  needed  to 
be  looked  after,  for  he  knew  they  would  sometimes, 
to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  giving  the  horses  a 
feed  every  three  or  four  or  five  hours,  whicliever  the 
case  might  be,  give  the  whole  ^eed  at  one  time,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  prqudicial  to  a  horse.  He  should  also  like  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  practical  men  as  to  the  proportions  of  cots 
and  green  stuff  to  be  given  at  different  times  ot  the  year.  He 
further  asked  the  reason  why  aloes  were  so  prcgndicial  in  the 
case  of  certain  diseases  as  idmost  to  amount  to  poison. 

Mr.  G.  Jeaffreson,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Sutton's  remark 
that  a  horse  naturally  predisposed  to  g^rease,  if  neglected  for  a 
few  days,  became  an  excellent  patient  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  said  it  was  generally  understood  that  all  that  was 
wanted  for  a  horse  with  a  greasy  heel  was  to  use  warm  water 
and  to  dry  properly  afterwms,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
for  a  Teterinary. 
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Mr.  SunoN  said  aloes  to  a  mare  ia  foal  caused  a  oonstU 
titioiial  upset,  which  irould  be  exceecUufflj  prejudicial.  In 
bnwehitis  aod  influensa  the^  lowered  the  aoimal  when  he 
oicfat  to  be  supported  by  a  stimulant. 

The  fKESiDXsn  asked  whether  that  remark  applied  to  any 
opening  medidne  ? 

Mr.  SUTioir  said  no.  There  were  aperients  which  were 
Bot  BQcfa  drastic  purgatires  as  aloes. 

Hr.  6.  GooDWTN  said  with  reference  to  badly  paved  stables 
he  knew  it  was  the  custom  in  many  stables,  instead  of  allowing 
the  hones  to  stand  on  the  ill-pared  floors,  to  litter  them  from 
time  to  time  on  the  ground  atid  some  of  the  most  valuable 
manme  was  so  made.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  horse 
«tisdinr  on  wet  litter  in  this  way  in  the  stable  as  well  as  in 
the  ysrd,  so  that  he  was  onlv  off  it  when  at  work,  tended  to 
pfoduee  grease.  He  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the  floor 
wu  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  was  not  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  found  so  in  his  ease,  and  the  animals  stood  at  great 
diseomrort.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Sutton  in  the  desirabilit^r  of 
having  a  separate  building  in  which  to  place  animals  which 
■bowd  tymotoms  of  disease.  Mr.  Sutton  spoke  of  not  nsinir 
new  oats  till  the  March  winds  had  blown  OTcr  them.  He  haa 
oftea  heard  the  Taunted  superiority  of  old  oats,  but  never 
hard  it  so  strongl?  put  as  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  he  asked 
him  to  eiphdn  whether  oats  should  have  the  drying  winds  and 
fraits  of  winter  to  deprive  them  of  certain  qualities  iigurioos 
tothehorK.  As  to  the  chaff,  he  agreed  that  the  custom  had 
grmra  to  have  a  great  quantity  cut  at  one  time.  Mr.  Free- 
osQ,  Meadlesham  Hall,  had  told  him  he  punned  that  ph&n, 
ud  bad  it  tightly  trodden  down  with  layers  of  salt,  and  so 
dealt  with  it  kept  quite  sweet  for  almost  anytime.  He  also 
mid  he  had  it  carefiilly  sifted  when  he  uproaehed  the  bottom 
of  the  heap.  With  reference  to  the  Suffolk  horses  not  liking 
to  be  turned  into  paviors  and  rammers  for  the  London  stones, 
he  ahoold  like  to  bear  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Oray,  who  had  the 
Kpotition  of  having  as  good  horses  and  of  having  given  and 
obtaiaed  u  high  ^rioes  as  any  one  in  the  neignbourhood, 
thether  it  was  owing  to  the  artificial  rearing  of  sires  and 
dams.  They  all  knew  the  oompletely  artificial  state  in  which 
of  late  years  young  hones  were  exhibited  at  agricultural 
diovi.  He  should  not  like  to  say  what  per-oentage  of  the 
fcah  rappoaed  to  be  the  best  in  the  counti^  had  bMu  spoilt 
by  sitiiaal  fhrang.  He  knew  many  gentlmnen  who  haa  ez- 
traordiBaiT  aBimau  and  had  refused  to  show  them  because  in 
oriet  to  ootain  prises  they  must  make  them  so  fat,  and  they 
VDsU  rsther  be  without  the  prize  than  spoil  the  animal  for 
their  fiitan  service.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Gny  on  that  point, 
lbs  rhairwan  asked  at  wnat  times  horaes  might  advan- 
tigeoaaly  be  taken  to  work,  and  no  doubt  all  were  anxious 
to  begin  to  make  use  of  the  animals  that  cost  a  good  deal  to 
rear,  and  at  two  yean  oU  they  would  begin  to  put  them  to 
do  aomething  so  as  to  earn  their  bread  and  cheese.  He  had 
BO  doobt  many  good  horses  were  injured  from  too  much  work 
yhcB  jroung.  Their  ownen  began  with  the  most  philanthropic 
mtatioBs,  meaning  to  make  two  or  three  of  them  do  only  one 
horse*8  work ;  but  there  came  a  pinch  when  all  were  wanted 
ud  the  resolution  was  broken.  He  had  known  gentiemen 
vho  breed  mares  at  two  yean  old  and  turn  them  off  in  their 
third  year  with  their  foals. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  the  effect  of  standing  on  wet  dung  was  to 
prodsoe  thrash.  When,  speaking  of  oats,  he  said  the  March 
viada  should  have  blown  over  them,  he  did  not  mean  that  the 
tiad  shonld  actually  have  blown  upon  them,  but  that  they 
ihoBld  have  been  kept  for  that  period. 

Mr.  Qx4T  said  ne  oould  not  keep  his  horaes  as  Mr. 
wton  had  described.  He  oonld  not  keep  the  feet  as  Mr. 
«tton  advised— not  too  dry  or  too  wet.  His  stable  was 
onued  out  everr  day  and  the  tile  floor  was  very  nnlevd,  but 
he  never  had  a  norse  injured  from  it.  His  stable  was  a  very 
■<>detate  one,  and  aa  to  ventilation  he  did  not  think  it  re- 
ipnnd  it  at  all.  He  never  had  a  horae  go  blind  or  have 
we  itariag  coat  Mr.  Sutton  apoke  of  as  arising  from 
the  Tsnt  of  ventiktion.  As  to  the  feet,  if  they  were 
ubwd  to  now  as  Mr.  Sutton  described  they  would  get 
w  broad  that  they  conld  not  get  into  the  furrow  when 
^Pkmgh.  What  be  liked  to  aee  was  a  horse  witii  a  round 
w>tt  aad  liked  to  aee  the  shoe  kept  as  back  as  they  oonld 
to  avoid  straining  the  sinews.  When  a  foot  nn  out  the 
|*»aniith  shoed  accordingly  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that 
he  woald  have  it  cut  to  the  proper  round  shape.    As  to  not 


touching  the  frog,  he  liked  to  see  a  foot  properly  trimmed,  and 
he  never  had  a  lame  horse  and  never  knew  but  they  coiUd 
walk  the  roads,  and  he  thought  they  would  go  over  the  London 
stones  if  they  were  there. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  he  did  not  say  they  were  not  to  cut  the 
hoof;  he  only  said  they  shonld  not  let  the  blacksmith  rasp 
away  the  external  cmst  and  covering  of  the  hoof,  and  that 
they  should  not  let  him  meddle  with  the  frog  if  he  was  going 
to  take  away  the  very  covering  nature  had  designed  to  protect 
the  toot. 

Mr.  Gray  :  I  thought  you  said  you  should  never  touch  the 
sole. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  it  should  not  be  pared  away  with  a  knife 
as  some  blacksmiths  did  to  fit  the  foot  to  the  shoe  instead  of 
fitting  the  shoe  to  the  foot. 

Mr.  Goodwin  asked  whether  the  practice  followed  in 
many  stables  of  watering  the  horses*  baits  was  advantageous, 
and  for  what  reason  P 

Mr.  Sutton  said  it  tended  to  render  the  food  easy  of 
digestioui 

Mr.  T.  Cracknsll  said  he  lost  a  valuable  mare  entirely, 
he  believed,  because  his  man  neglected  to  water  her  food,  lie 
asked  Mr.  Sutton's  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving 
horses  beet-root.  He  had  just  begun  to  give  his  horses  about 
half-a-peck  a  day,  and  thought  it  a  ^d  thing.  They  did  not 
make  Sdi  a-bushel  of  the  beet  {^iven  to  bullocks,  and  he 
thought  they  would  make  3d.  by  giving  it  to  horses. 

Mr.  Jearbxson  asked  whether  maiM  was  good  food  for 
horses. 

Mr.  Sutton,  expecting  the  Question  to  be  asked,  had  pre- 
pared to  answer  it.  Maize  had  long  been  used  in  America  as 
the  ordinary  food  of  horses,  and  it  was  said  to  suit  them  well. 
Braoey  Clarke,  and  other  writen  of  his  day  said  it  clogged 
the  stomach  and  tended  to  promote  founder.  Othen  said  they 
had  seen  horses  employed  for  road  work  fed  on  it  for  yean 
without  ill  effects.  A  member  of  the  farming  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  said  from  14Ib.  to  20lb.  of  Indian  com 
meal  was  sufficient  for  the  daUy  ration  of  the  omnibus  horses 
of  New  York.  The  stage  horses  had  cut  hay  and  oorn  meal, 
wet  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  21b.  of  meal  to  lib.  of  hay 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt.  It  seemed  generally  ac- 
cepted that  horses  might  be  kept  doing  hard  but  slow  work 
upon  hay  and  Indian  com  meal.  The  price  of  Indian  com 
mod  in  uiis  country  was  generally  a  trifle  higher  than  that  of 
the  best  English  oats,  and  therefore  unless  it  went  much 
further  it  would  be  no  economy  to  use  it.  As  141b.  to  20lb. 
would  suffice  for  the  hard  working  omnibus  horses  of  New 
York,  it  followed  that  it  must  be  eoonomical  if  it  could  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  with  English  corn. 
Oats  contained  46  of  starch  and  sugar  and  11  of  fibrine  aa 
compared  with  62  starch  and  sugar  and  12  fibrine  in  Indian 
com. 

Mr.  Jbattbbson  said  the  General  Omnibus  Company  used 
Indian  corn  meal  for  the  horses  that  did  the  slow  mid-day 
journeys,  but  to  those  which  took  the  fint  quick  journeys  they 
had  to  give  oats  and  beans. 

Mr.  J.  Gjlrbard  referred  to  the  differance  in  the  value  for 
feeding  purposes  of  English  and  forei^  oats,  expressing  his 
opinion  that  the  latter  were  absolutely  usurious  to  the  horse. 

Mr.  P.  BxKD  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  value  of  a 
farmer's  horses  amounted  to  £3  an  acre.  That  was  one-third 
of  his  capital ;  and  who  had  they  to  look  after  their  horses  P 
Had  ihey  the  cleverest  and  shaipeat  people  they  could  find  P 
Certainly  not.  Nine  out  of  ten  tarmen  would  not  be  told  by 
their  horsekeepers  that  there  was  anvthing  amiss  with  a  horae 
till  the  animal  was  nearly  dead.  The  usual  ran  of  labonren 
had  a  great  affection  for  the  horses  under  their  care,  and  they 
sometimes  gave  them  all  manner  of  queer  things — drags  they 
got  at  the  chemist's  and  herbs  they  gathered— unknown  to 
weir  masten,  not  with  the  intention  of  doing  them  harm,  but 
to  make  them  look  nice.  Mr.  Bead  further  said  he  had  very 
little  confidence  in  the  general  run  of  villa|;e  farriers  to  whom 
these  valuable  horses  were  entrusted  when  lU. 

The  PnssiDBNT,  referring  to  the  allegation  that  the  Suffolk 
hone's  feet  were  too  tender  for  London  work,  suggested  that 
tills  arose  frt)m  natural  causes.  The  drcnmstances  under 
which  a  certain  breed  of  animals  lived  would  naturaUy  de- 
vebn  those  things  which  became  idiosyncrasies  of  that  breed, 
and  ne  suggested  that  the  pastures  of  Suffolk  were  not  suited 
to  the  growth  of  horn.    Succulent  pastures  with  moist  bottoms 
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would  be  favourable  to  the  g^rowtii  of  horn,  and  there  were 
few  Bach  in  Suffolk,  the  majority  being  hot  and  dir.  To 
oounteract  this  defect  Ui^  should  select  for  breeding  the  ani- 
mals that  showed  the  greatest  natural  disposition  for  the 
growth  of  horn,  or  shouiid  obtain  it  artificially  by  placing  the 
fbals  in  yards  with  soft,  moist  bottoms,  and  not  allow  th«m 


always  to  be  running  on  the  hot,  dry  pastures.  Hs  itro&siy 
believed  that  by  such  means  natural  deucts  might  be  ooateBdod 
a^nst,  and  by  careful  selection  and  attention  to  breeding  thej 
might  almost  always  be  overcome. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Sutton,  and  the  meet- 
ing ended* 


THE  LAVENHAM  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  William  Biddell,  Vice-pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  the  subject  of  labourers'  cottages  stood  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Barkwav. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  the  subject 
of  labourers*  cottages  was  one  that  the  Club  did  well  to  dis- 
cuss, because  the  time  might  come  when  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  might  be  compelled  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  cottage  accommodation.  It  wonla,  of  course,  be  a  great 
stretch  of  power  to  do  so,  but  we  saw  Session  after  SMsion 
that  we  were  made  responsible  for  things  people  never  even 
thought  of  years  back.  Facilities  had  now  to  be  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  it  might  be  we  should 
be  compelled  to  look  to  their  physical  wants  or  deficiencies. 
The  members  of  the  Club  could  but  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Barkway  for  undertaking  to  introduce  the  suqect  at  so  short  a 
notice. 

Mr.  Barkwat  said  that  the  remarks  he  intended  to  adduce 
would  be  taken  chiefly  from  the  report  of  the  Commisuoners 
wpointed  to  inquire  into  the  cottage  accommodation  of  the 
English  labourer,  as  he  went  on  to  argue  that  the  majority  of 
cottoges  that  now  existed  in  rural  parishes  were  deficient  in 
almost  every  requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home  for  a 
Christian  fiimily  m  a  civilised  oommnnity.   They  were  deficient 
in  bedroom  accommodation,  few  having  three  chambers,  and  in 
some  parishes,  the  larger  proportion,  only  one ;  they  were  de- 
ficient in  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements ;   imperfectly 
supplied  with  water;  such  convenieneies  as  tliey  had  were 
often  so  situated  as  to  become  nuisanoes ;  Uiev  were  frill 
enough  of  draught  to  generate  any  amount  of  rfaeumatasm ; 
and  in  many  instances  were  Umentablv  dilapidated.    Whilst 
great  strides  and  improvements  hadlbeen  token  in  almost 
everything  during  the  last  SO  years,  yet  the  matter  of  aoeom- 
modation  for  the  labourer,  excepting  in  isolated  cases,  had  re- 
oeived  little,  if  any  attention.    In  some  plaoes,  comfortable 
cottages  had  taken  the  plaoes  of  miserable  novels,  and  a  com- 
fortable cottage  seemed  to  act  like  a  eharm,  improving  the 
manners  and  habits  immensely.    In  his  opinion  it  tended  more 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer  than  anvthing  else, 
and  it  landlords  did  not  get  so  much  per-centage  for  the  out- 
lay, they  would  reap  it  in  another  and  more  satisfactory  way, 
having  men  more  equal  to  a  hard  day's  work^  there  wouhl  be 
less  sickness,  and  oouseqnently  less  expense  in  the  shape  of 
poor-rates.    Adverting  to  Lincolnshire,  which  he  characterised 
as  a  new  county,  he  described  the  vast  improvements  that  had 
been  effected  of  late,  the  land  beinff  brougtit  under  cultivation, 
and  he  said  everything  necessary  had  bmn  provided  for  ex- 
cepting the  human  machine,  by  whose  labour  all  this  change 
had  been  brought  about.    The   labourer  must  find  lodgings 
miles  away  from  his  work.    The  report  of  1867,  stated  that 
there  was  an  absence,  not  only  of  villages,  but  almost  of  cot- 
tages also,  consequently  the  labourers  were  all  congregated 
in  larger  towns.    The  same  report  stated  that  there  ware 
women  as  well  as  men  who  took  an  hour's  widk  twice  a-day, 
starting  in  the  dark,  and  returning  in  the  dark,  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  selling  a  hard  day's  work  for  a  shilling.    He  gave 
instances  in  which  whole  families  were  found  hndfied  together 
in  miserable  hovels,  long  distances  from  their  work.    The  lin- 
oohishire  cottages,  however,  as  a  rule,  were  not  idtogether  bad 
in  quality,  but  the  insufficiency  in  quantity  was  the  cause  of 
evils  quite  as  destructive  of  home  life,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
than  anything  else.    Overcrowding  was,  of  course,  attendea 
with  the  worst  results,  and  the  people  would  take  lodgers.   He 
instanced  many  cases  of  overcrowding;  in  one  instence,  the 
floor  of  a  cottage  being  so  packed  with  sleeping  people,  that  it 
waa  ahnost  impossible  to  open  the  door.    In  Norfolk,  what 
bad  modem   civilization  done  for  the  labourer  P    In  that 
?9Wty  of  »|riaaltvia  progr^n,  th«  UWaxvi*!  lot  WM  w^n^ 


and  worse.    The    several    reports    show  the  character  of 
the    cottages    in    certain    localities,     old,     rotten,     and 
shapeless,  with  thatolied  roofs   and   walk  full  of  cncb 
and  crannies.    He   gave  some   glaring   instances  of  over- 
crowding, adding  that  lie  was  sadly  afraid  that  we,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  could  not  put  in  at  all  a  better  appearsnoe. 
If  time  permitted,  he  could  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Club 
cases  equally  bad  and  horrifying.    He  might  enumerate  many 
instances  of  whole  families  sleeping  in  one  room,  consisting 
of  father,  mother,  and  six,  seven,  and  even  more  ckildrai. 
Could  we  wonder  that  vice  and  immorality  should  stalk  throngii 
the  land  P    And  could  we  wonder  at  the  want  of  decency, 
morality,  and  virtue?    What  must  be  the  state  of  health 
which  this  overcrowding  brought  on  P    It  was  easy  to  guea 
what  was  the  state  of  the  air  in  the  room  of  a  oottaae  when 
ten  or  eleven  persons  had  slept,  and  it  waa  a  wonder  that  they 
breathed  at  all.    With  this  state  of  things,  we  could  not  hope 
to  have  a  healthy  agricultural  population.    If  these  evils  were 
mitigated,  we  should  find  the  nils  upon  the  ntes  diminished 
year  by  year,  and  the  people,  as  they  became  better  housed, 
would  oeoome  more  provident,  more  careful,  and  would  endea- 
vour to  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day.    He  felt  that  he  ooald  not 
omit  one  pansh,  which  stood  out  nobly,  and  presented  a  pat* 
tern  which  other  parishes  might  most  benefieiaUy  imiUte. 
He  alluded  to  the  parish  of  Shimpling,  where,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  liady  at  Chadacre  Hall,  many  cottages  hid 
been  erected,  giving  a  great  air  of  neatneea  and  comfort  to  the 
village ;  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  produced  a  oorresponding 
amount  of  care  and  self-respect  amongst  the  oecqMuits  w 
these  comfortable  homes.    He  wished  men  were  more  ladies 
like  Miaa  Haliiu  willing  and  able  to  aaaiit  their  poorer  aeigh- 
bouiB,  and  then  the  eomplaints  constantly  arisinff  would  in  a 
few  years  disappear,  and  we  ahould  be  temptsa  to  exdaifli, 
**  Could  sneh  misenble  hovels  ever  have  existed  as  hones  (u 
honest,  hardworking  men  P"    Mr.  Barkway  then  spoke  of 
Nottinghamshire,    Derbyshire,    Shropshire,   Hevefordshiie, 
Woreestershizfi,  Warwienhire,  and  a  noet  of  other  places, 
giving  a  vivid  description  of  the  cottages  and  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  pauperism,  he 
said  he  found  that  the  inorease  of  pauperism  in  1868  over  that 
of  1867  was  64,619,  and  in  1869  over  1868  it  was  36,963. 
The  number  of  paupers  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates  on 
January  1st,  1870,  was  1,083,632,  while  their  cost  to  the 
oonntiy  amounted  during  1669  to  needy  £7,700,000.   In 
conclusion,  he  said :  The  question  of  decent  homes  for  the 
labouring  classes  cannot  rest.    It  stops  the  way.    Education 
itself  is  an  impossibility,  when  the  nursery  from  which  the 
scholars  are  drawn  is  a  school  of  vice— ecnool  and  hone  in 
antagonism.    The  victory,  if  possible,  to  the  former  would  be 
a  doubtful  gain ;  and,  unloss  seme  stir  be  made,  the  Act  for 
the  promotion  of  national  education  will  be  laij^y  int^eratire, 
if  it  is  not  generally  fallowed  by  some  remedial  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  ootta^  homes  in  England.    I  wonld 
ask,  who  is  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  things  P    Are  the 
people  who  are  bom  with  it,  who  are  dragged  up  in  it^  who 
are  debarred  by  ignorance  and  poverty  and  tne  iron  chains  of 
habit  from  getting  out  of  it  P    No ;  eveiy  fiamily  in  this  land 
is  responsible  for  it.    Think  not  that  our  duty  is  done  by 
merely  eigoying  the  comforts  of  life,  and  shining  like  a  bright, 
warm  spot  m  the  cold,  cheerless  desert  of  life,    loa  know 
that  home  is  the  congenial  soil  of  every  virtue.    Ton  know 
that  noon  the  condition  of  the.  homes  of  England  everrthing 
depends— that  if  they  are  oorrapt  we  shall  surely  sink,  let  our 
material  prosperity  be  ever  so  great    Let  us  not  rest  then 
until  this  evil  is  pat  away  from  as,  until  at  least  it  thall  be  a 
man's  own  Mt  it  liii  bomo  b990W<f  ^  «M«  9f  lio  N 
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Mr.  R.  HiWKiMS  expressed  his  great  renet  that  Mr.  Bark- 
way  did  not  iDggest  a  remedy  tor  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  he  had  depicted  as  eidstiiig  ia  the  Tarious  coonties  of 
the  kiagdom,  and  said  it  was  perhaps  because  he  did  not  take 
his  hearers  into  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  about 
which  he  mnst  hare  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge.  As  to 
the  cottsge  accommodation  in  tliis  count}  generally,  there  was 
DO  doabt  there  might  be  serions  deficiencies  in  certain  locali- ' 
ties,  bat  he  (Mr.  Hawkins)  thought  that  on  the  whole  the 
Isboaren  were  better  cared  for  than  in  very  many  counties. 
He  did  not  recollect  that  there  had  been  remedies  suggested, 
bat  it  had  been  said  tliat  this  was  a  landlord's  question.  There 
WB3  no  doubt  but  that  the  owners  of  property  were  bound  in 
jastice  to  give  the  labourers  that  accommodation  which  was 
reqoistte  for  the  locality  in  which  they  resided.  The  county 
of  Norfolk  had  been  instanced  as  being  one  with  grave  defi- 
eiencies  in  regard  to  cottage  accommodation.  The  tenantry 
of  the  Ute  £arl  of  Leioester-Hiome  of  them  had  5,000  or  6,000 
aeres  each — ^required  better  accommodation,  and  the  noble 
Earl  most  liberally  offered  to  find  bricks  and  mortar  on  re- 
ceiving fire  per  cent.  And  if  other  landlords  would  but  act 
in  the  same  way  the  wretched  state  of  things  described  as  ex- 
istiog  in  some  conn  ties  would  be  obriated.  The  lower  classes 
iarmsed  at  a  greater  rate  than  any  other,  and  this  subject  of 
deSdent  cottage  accommodation  had  long  been  mooted,  and 
why  no  remedy  was  provided  was  a  most  astonishing  thing. 
The  landlords  knew  they  had  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  respect, 
ami  arrancements  could  certainly  be  made  in  the  letting  of 
lams  so  tnat  the  required  house  accommodation  for  the  poor 
would  crop  op  easily  and  satisfactorily  for  all  parties.  Some 
of  the  difficult  J  arose  in  this  war :  certain  individuals  b^  indus- 
trions  habits  acquired  a  small  capital,  and  they  wished  to 
retire.  They  bought  a  plot  of  ground,  and  where  there  was 
only  ai»ommodation  for  two  cottages  they  pUced  six,  and  let 
them  for  a  given  sum  of  money.  The  question,  as  a  whole, 
mnst  be  taken  up  1)y  the  landlords.  The  tenant  farmers  could 
not  do  so,  for  they  were  in  one  place  one  year  and  miles  off 
the  next.  At  the  same  time  they  would  assist  their  landlords 
in  erezy  way  in  their  power  to  make  the  requisite  prorision. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  said  Mr.  Barkway  had  mioted  largely 
from  the  Commissioner  sent  to  inquire  into  the  habitations  of 
the  Door.    Did  they  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  labourers* 
dwelliogs  in  town  ? 
Mr.  BA&KW4T:  No. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  said  he  did  not  understand  whr  the 
Commiasionen  should  not  hare  looked  into  the  dens  of  lirer- 
pool,  Manchester,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns.  The  fact 
was  the  Commissioners  wrote  Uieir  reports  to  order.  They 
wrote  them  strong  one  waw  in  order  to  obtain  promotion.  Dr. 
fnaer  had  been  made  Bisnop  of  Manchester,  and  no  doubt  he 
wrote  his  reports  to  order,  ^hat  was  the  object  in  view  in 
having  these  reports  written  P  It  was  with  a  view  of  legisla- 
tion, and  was  it  intended  that  the  agricultural  labourer  should 
have  ranal  comforts  to  the  men  who  were  better  off  ?  He  did 
Bot  wian  it  to  be  undetitood  that  he  deprecated  lodging  the 
poor  veD,  or  that  many  of  the  houses  were  good  enough,  but 
what  he  spoke  against  was  legislation  for  the  purpose.  We 
moat  compare  the  wages  of  these  people,  and  wiiy  was  it  they 
did  not  earn  better  wages  P  Because  they  comd  not,  inas- 
Boeh  as  thew  had  to  compete  with  the  labourers  of  other 
eonntries.  Having  referred  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
evil  tendencies  of  overcrowding — in  the  course  of  which  he 
iastanced  Inland,  where  famibes  had  only  a  single  room  in  a 
cabin,  and  where  there  were  thousands  of  such  cases  as  had 
beea  referred  tc^  but  those  people  were  exceedingly  chaste — 
he  said,  in  regard  to  England,  that  if  it  was  legislated  that 
there  should  not  be  less  than  three  sleeping  rooms,  it  must 
slao  be  piorided  that  there  should  be  no  lodgers,  for  if  not, 
with  this  nnmber  of  rooms,  these  people  would  be  sure  to  take 
in  lodgers.  Mr.  Hawkins  had  hintea  that  the  popuktion  had 
Wfresaed,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  more  and  better  houses 
pprided.  Was  Hildcn  larger  than  it  was  100  years  sgo  P 
Was  Larenham  more  thickty  populated  Uuin  then,  as  well  as 
■say  other  places  that  might  be  named  P  The  population  in 
■ttv  of  thaM  plaoM  had  oeoreaaed. 

TU  CuAOMAn  I  In  many  of  the  rural  districts  it  has  do- 
creased. 

Mr.  HncHCOCK  said  he  ihonld  like  to  see  good  houses 
Kvndsd,  but  let  iu  have  no  legisli^n  on  the  snlnect.  It 
fQut  b^  lift  tQ  tho  food  tpirit  «iuiting  Wtweei^  tba  ha41oidt 


the  farmer,  and  the  labourer.  If  some  inducement  could  be 
offered  to  the  landlord  to  build  the  houses  well,  and  good ;  but 
in  the  meantime  ho  would  caution  persons  not  to  exaggerate 
the  case.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  you  could  not,  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  make  all  people  live  in  good  houses 
alike.  The  agricultural  horse  that  was  turned  oat  at  night 
into  the  straw  yard  might  as  well  grumble  because  it  was  not 
kept  up  as  well  as  the  racehorse  at  Newmarket.  It  was  quite 
right  to  ventikte  the  subject  in  this  way,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  before  much  could  be  done  there  must  be  some 
return  for  the  money.  He,  however,  did  not  like  those  things 
written  to  order,  because  they  onl^  gave  one  side. 

Mr.  Barkwat  said  Mr.  Hawkms  had  asked  for  a  remedy, 
and  he  could  not  do  better  than  refer  that  gentleman  to  what 
had  been  done  at  Shimpling.  Mr.  Barkway  also  alluded  to 
what  Mr.  J.  £.  Wright,  Mr.  Mumford,  Mr.  Hustler  and  others 
had  done,  and  the  comfort,  and  neatness,  and  alteration  in  the 
habits  that  these  improved  cottages  had  produced  in  the  people 
was  remarkable.  As  to  the  cottages  in  that  neighbourhoou  it 
was,  of  course,  easy  to  point  to  some  that  were  as  bad  as  could 
be,  and  as  to  Mr.  Hitchcock's  remark  about  the  renorts  being 
written  to  order,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  gentlemen  like 
those  would  write  anything  wrong  in  order  to  claim  power 
upon  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wright  said  he  had  done  a  little  in  cottage 
building,  but  he  did  not  find  it  very  profitable.  His  opinion 
was  that  each  landlord  or  farmer  must  take  his  own  special 
circumstances  into  consideration.  It  was  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule,  because  various  persons  circumstances 
varied  considerably.  He  liimself  had  only  found  an  indirect 
benefit.  He  did  not  find  anything  like  6  per  cent,  profit,  but 
there  was  perhaps  an  indirect  benefit  in  iiaving  the  cottages 
close  by.  Living,  however,  as  he  did  near  Lavenharo,  there 
was  not  the  necessity  for  cottage  building  which  existed  in 
some  places.  Mr.  Barkw:^  had  referred  to  what  had  been 
done  at  Shimpling.  Miss  Halifax  had  no  doubt  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  had  spent  a  large  amount 
of  money.  Tliere  were  many  others  who  felt  equally  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  labourer,  but  it  was  not  everybody  who  had 
Miss  Halifax's  purse.  With  reference  to  the  per-oentage  ques- 
tion, that  if  that  was  thought  of  another  dass  of  persons  must 
be  found  to  inhabit  the  cottages. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  that  the  lato  Earl  of  Leicester  built 
some  excellent  cottages  with  good-sised  rooms  above  and  be- 
low, kitohen,  baka-oflioe,  &c.,  and  every  convenience  for  a 
family,  and  the  tonant  farmer  paid  £6  rental. 

The  Chairman  inquired  who  bore  the  direct  loss,  the  land- 
lord or  the  tenant  P 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  the  tenant-farmers  paid  the  rent.  There 
was  no  loss. 

The  Chairman  :  Did  the  tenants  pay  the  £5  P 

Mr. Hawkins:  Yes. 

Mr.  Barkwat  :  If  the  same  kind  of  cottage  was  built  here, 
could  you  find  men  to  pay  £6  rental  P 

Several  members  said  they  wished  they  oonld,  and  one 
remarked  that  there  was  not  a  tenant  farmer  who,  if  he  had  a 
good  man  in  his  employ,  would  not  make  a  little  sacrifice  with 
a  view  to  that  man's  welfare. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Hitchcock  observed  that  one  important 
question  was  whether.it  would  suit  the  landlord's  purpose  to 
make  an  outlay  in  ordier  that  he  might  receive  the  sum  which 
had  been  named.  Every  case  must,  of  course,  be  dealt  with 
on  its  own  bottom ;  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a  broad 

Emeral  principle.  It  would  not  answer  the  tenant's  or  the 
ndlord  s  purpose  to  find  cottages  for  some  other  person's  hi- 
bourers  to  live  in. 

Mr.  BowEN,  as  a  native  of  Norfolk,  was  able  to  sa^r  that 
there  had  been  great  improvement  in  that  county  withm  the 
last  fewyears. 

Mr.  Talbot  agreed  with  Mr.  Hitohcock  that  the  evil  was 
gradually  being  remedied,  and  in  support  of  this  view  he 
pointed  to  a  number  of  excellent  oottases  which  had  been 
Duilt  within  a  few  miles  of  liivenham  during  the  last  three 
or  four  yean,  ^e  Marquis  of  Bristol  had  paid  particuhir 
attention  to  the  housing  of  the  labouring  class.  He  also 
added  his  testimonv  to  the  liberality  of  Miss  Halifax,  and 
said  it  would  be  weU  if  every  parish  possessed  a  lady  of  equal 
benevolence. 

The  Cbaibman  saidd  that  few,  if  any,  would  deny  that 

the  teboQivn  ovght  Ut  h»Y«  better  eotteges^  bat  wbei)  rt  w»9 
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seen  tliat  a  certain  thing  ougbt  to  be  done,  wc  sbonldknow  on 
whom  rested  the  bUme  if  it  was  not  done.  lie  thoogbt  they 
were  apt  to  talk  as  if  the  landlords  should  do  everything.  We 
found  this  sort  of  thing  in  every  cUiss.  Take  the  case  of  a 
happy  yeeman,  or  of  one  who  farmed  his  own  land,  he  could 
get  an  abundance  of  labour  at  a  low  rate  without  "building 
cottages,  and  if  he  looked  at  the  auestion  in  a  business-like 
Ugbt,  he  would  never  build  them.  How  h^d  this  yeoman,  for 
instance,  been  treated  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  country  P 
The  legislator  had  told  him  clearly  that "  You  must  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  for  that  is  the  maxim 
on  wiUch  we  mean  to  go  to  work.  We  don*t  buy  of  you  be- 
cause your  labourers  have  a  little  meat,  and  another  man*s 
labourers  have  no  meat ;  we  buy  it  of  him  if  we  can  get  it 
cheaper."  If  a  man  bought  an  estate  for  £10,000,  and  sold  it, 
and  put  the  money  into  the  funds,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
that  person  was  equally  bound  to  see  after  the  poor  of  this 
kingdom  as  when  he  was  the  owner  of  the  estate  in  land  worth 
£10,000.  Why  was  the  landowner  to  bear  the  brunt  in  this 
matter  P  We  were  too  apt  to  speak  of  landowners  as  rolling 
in  wealth,  and  as  having  at  command  almost  any  amount  of 
money.  No  doubt  numbers  of  the  landowners  had  a  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  position,  as  many  others,  and  we 
often  laboured  under  a  great  mistake  when  we  said  the  land- 
owners had  money  in  almost  unlimited  amounts.  Mr.  Bark- 
way  had  most  effectively  ponrtrayed  the  evils  under  which  the 
labouring  classes  suffered  in  not  having  sufficient  house  ac- 
commodation. His  (the  chairman's^  opinion  was  that  those 
evils  were  greatly  exaggerated.  A.t  tne  same  time  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  evils  arising  from  unsuitable  dwellings 
were  very  great.  Very  few  things,  doubtless,  were  more  un- 
comfortable than  a  strong  draught,  a  small  fire,  and  low  diet ; 
but  when  we  considered  the  habits  of  the  labouring  classes, 
he  was  not  quite  so  sore,  all  other  circumstances  conudered, 
that  these  draughts  were  entirely  aninst  their  physical  well- 
being,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  if  they  nad  air-tight 
winaows  it  might  prove,  instead  of  a  blessing,  a  serious  evil ; 
and  though  thu  state  of  things  might  be  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable for  the  time  being,  yet  he  did  not  consider  them  al- 
together unmitigated  evils.  Mr.  Barkway  had  named  many 
counties  which  were  as  badly,  if  not  worse  off,  than  we  were 
in  Suffolk  in  the  matter  of  cottage  accommodation.  Human 
nature  was  such  that  if  we  could  find  others  as  bad  as  our- 
selves, the  knowledge  of  this  fact  produced  a  certain  amount 
of  comfort.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
should  be,  but  such  was  the  case.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  con- 
solation to  us,  but  it  was  clear  that  there  were  many  other 
places  even  worse  off  than  Suffolk.  We  must  have  aU  been  con- 


vinced of  the  fiict  that  in  Suffolk  the  dwdlings  were  aaylliiiig 
but  first-rate.  We  found  as  great,  if  not  greater,  iatclUgcnce 
amongst  the  fens  and  uplands  of  Lincolnshire,  for  instaooe,  si 
we  did  amongst  our  own  labouring  classes  in  Suffolk,  and  the 
liabitations  of  the  former,  bad  as  they  were,  did  not  appear  to 
have  seriously  affected  their  respectability  or  monditj.  Tbe 
great  point  was  the  ^r-centa§pD  question.  There  vrere  fonncrij 
objections  raised  against  the  indosure  of  commons,  fur  manj 
small  persons  would  get  a  piece  of  land,  and  somehow  ran  t 
building  upon  it,  and  thus  bring  an  additional  encambnuiee 
upon  the  parish.  In  some  instances  this  had  been  the  case, 
and  you  would  find  cottages  of  a  certain  kind  built  under  cir- 
cumstances which  admitted  of  difficulties  awkward  to  nnnTel. 
He  would  take  the  case  of  Cockfield,  where  there  were  lome 
cottages  built  a  sliort  time  since. 

Mr.  Barkway  :  They  all  tumbled  down. 

The  CuAi&MAN  continued  :  There  were  needy  people  vko 
bnilt  good  cottages,  and  who  would  not  build  them  nnleis  they 
got  good  cottagers.  His  own  experience  of  cottages  was  that 
none  but  patriots  would  build  them  unless  there  was  a  special 
case  where  there  was  no  acoomioodation  for  the  labransg 
class,  and  those,  of  course,  were  places  where  cottages  ooght 
to  be  built.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  had  been  very  materially  improved  during  the  la«t  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  A  certain  Act  of  Parliament  intended  to  set  as 
an  encouragement  to  cottage  building  proved  to  be  one  of 

?reat  use^he  aHuded  to  the  "  Small  Tenements  Rating  Act." 
he  evils  had  been  vividly  ponrtrayed,  and  he  conrt^ud  lie 
wished  that  the  subject  of  the  remedy  had  been  gone  into  more 
fully.  It  was  as  well  to  ventilate  the  subject,  and  probtblj 
some  remedial  measures  might  eventually  be  suggested.  Close 
br  there  had  been  some  excellent  labourers*  cottages  built. 
They  were  after  the  plans  which  obtained  the  £25  prize  offered 
by  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  subject  (a  copy  of  which  he  held 
in  his  hand)  would  be  found  some  most  useful  hints. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  said  Mr.  Hustler  had  referred  to  the 
state  of  health  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  had  giren 
certain  causes  as  having  an  injurious  effect,  bad  dweUings,  bad 
ventilation,  and  bad  drainage;  but  he  had  not  given anj 
statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  mortality  in  the  sgrienl* 
tural  and  town  districts,  where  there  was  Mtter  water  and 
drainage.  He  (Mr.  Hitchcock)  believed  it  would  be  foaod, 
notiritbstanding  these  advantages  possessed  in  towns,  that  the 
average  length  of  life  was  much  greater  than  in  towns. 

Mr.  Babkwat  replied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
him  for  the  paper  which  he  had  prepared  at  so  short  a 
notice. 


AGRICULTURAL    MATTERS    IN    ESSEX. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Coggeshall  Agricultural  Society, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Western  in  the  cludr,  Mr.  C.  P.  Wood  said: 
It  might  not  be  fair  to  give  a  verdict  while  the  case  was 
■till  pending,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  but  if  he  were 
bouna  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  double-furrow  ploughs 
he  thought  his  verdict  would  hardly  be  favourable,  as  regards 
the  soil  of  this  district,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  glad 
to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  was  some- 
what fearful,  and  he  believed  eve^  agriculturist  would  share 
the  same  doubt,  as  to  the  possibility  of  managing  wheels 
upon  sticky  soils  under  some  circumstances.  The  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  their  use  might  or  might  not  be 
very  great,  but  if  it  were  the  former  he  was  sure  they 
would  all  heartily  welcome  anything  Hkelv  to  improve 
the  somewhat  doubtful -prosperity  of  the  British  farmer. 
Turning  to  the  qoestioo  of  labourers'  dwellings,  which  was 
very  dear  to  him,  ne  said  he  was  quite  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  they  inaproved  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  they  would  im- 
prove their  health,  prosperity,  and  morality  also.  And  he 
very  much  doubted  whether  they  could  dissociate  the  question  of 
education,  and  the  improvement  of  kbonrerai'  dwelling-honses. 
He  was  not  speaking  of  that  of  which  he  did  not  know  some- 
thing, and  if  they  would  onlv  turn  their  minds  to  one  branch 
of  the  Bubject  alone,  leaving  for  the  preacnt  all  other  consider- 


ations, they  would  see  that  ventilation  and  pure  air  wtn 
almost  as  good  as  food.  But  they  had  not  only  the  ^aestioa 
of  health  but  the  lar||er  question  of  mondity  involved  u  over- 
crowding. The  conditions  of  the  labourers  are  often  fbaad  to 
be  that  he  had  too  few  rooms  and  too  many  children.  And 
that  was  a  subject  which  very  likely  applieii  as  much  to  the 
landlord  of  the  soil  as  to  themselves.  They  could  hardly  ex- 
nect  landlords  to  find  good  houses  for  their  labourers  out  of  a 
feeling  of  kindness  towards  the  poor.  But  they  mig[bt  hope 
that  some  time  or  other  landlords  would  be  found  willioir  to 
expend  their  capital  on  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  when 
a  scheme  was  propounded  for  guaranteeing  the  rents  of  these 
cottages  to  the  landlord.  He  should  say  that  if  he  were  s 
tenant  farmer  and  had  a  landlord  who  could  build  good  hooies 
for  the  habitations  of  the  poor  with  the  proper  amount  of 
garden  ground,  such  &s  he  thought  every  man  was  entitled  to, 
he  shonld  be  very  happy  to  guarantee  to  such  landlord  a  nir 
per  oentage  of  his  outlay,  if  the  bmdlord  allowed  him  to  find 
the  tenants,  and  he  woukl  at  the  same  time  so  bind  hiow^ 
down  that  he  could  not  take  any  tyrannical  advantage  of  his 
position. 
The  Chaibxak  :  Allow  no  lodgers.  , 

Mr.  Wood  replied  he  would  have  no  over-crowdiag  &«■ 
firom  any  cause. 
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Mr.  BaXbk,  one  of  thejadsei,  nid  in  regard  to  double- 
idoqffhin^,  at  to  which  he  had  oeen  asked  for  his  opinion,  he 
ttjd  he  felt  a  little  delicacy  in  expressing  that  opinion.  He 
lisd  a  decided  opinion  of  his  own,  but  still  he  thought  they 
had  Men  too  little  of  the  implements  yet  to  express  that  opin- 
ion with  faineas.  At  Colne  he  had  his  doubts  aa  to  whether 
they  would  be  adapted  to  htarf  sticky  lands,  and  they  had  had 
that  kind  of  land  to  eontend  with  that  day. 

Mr.  Dennis  then  said  he  had  the  permission  of  the  ehair- 
nua  to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentleinan  who  was  well-known 
lot  only  at  Cooeshall  but  throughout  the  agricultural  world, 
s  gentleman  wim  was  not  only  a  praotittl  but  a  sdentiAc  far- 
mer, and  from  whom,  let  the  worUL  say  what  it  liked  about 
him,  they  had  teamed  many  Taluable  lessons,    lie  need  not 
layheaUuded  to  their  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Mechi — ^who  had 
Btteaded  these  meetings  for  mauT  years,  and  who,  he  thought 
he  had  heard  say,  always  breathed  freely  at  CoggeshaU.   There 
vers  tome  farmers  who  thought  that  Mr.  Mechi,  because  he 
new  inch  great  crops,  rather  throwed  the  hatchet  (laughter). 
Ml  a  little  eomidentiiMi  would  show  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  those  lazjge  crops.    In  the  first  place  Mr.  Mechi*s 
Ittd  wu  all  drained,  he  had  no  fences,  ana  very  few  ditches, 
isd  he  had  no  game. 
The  Chaiucam  :   Oh,  has  he  not,  indeed  P    (A  laugh}. 
Ut.  Dennis  ooatinued :  He  never  heard  that  Mr.  Mechi 
had  much  game.    On  the  other  hand  some  farmers  had  20  or 
30  per  eent.  of  their  land  wasted  in  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
therefore  it  was  impoasible  for  them  to  compete  with  him. 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Hechi  was  a  very  hiah  farmer — he  "  sugars** 
ihsost  at  every  crop  (laughter^.    And  if  other  people  did  not 
mm  soch  large  crops  they  aid  not  go  to  the  same  expense. 
He  hoped  that  from  Mr.  Mechi  they  would  that  evening  get 
u  BBch  information  aa  would  pay  for  their  day*s  work,  and 
their  dinner,  and  wine  into  the  bargain  (renewed  laughter). 
Thoe  was  one  point  he  wished  Mr.  Mechi  to  discuss  before 
then,  and  therefore  be  would  tiirow  it  down  for  discussion. 
MiBj  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  grazing  40  or  50  bullocks 
even  jear,  and  thej  found  by  the  time  they  liad  paid  for  tne 
uttsoal  food  or  com  they  consumed  they  had  nothing  left  for 
not  crops.    Whereaa  if  the  root  crops  had  been  used  for  feed- 
in;  iheep  they  would  have  had  a  good  profit.    He  wished  to 
knoT  Mr.  Meehi*s  opinion  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical 
■elhod  of  converting  straw  into   manure.    Before  sitting 
down  Mr.  Dennis  said  oe  wished  to  remark  in  reference  to  the 
libosring  dasses  that  they  were  not  paid  as  much  for  their 
work  ai  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  MiCHi  sud  one  reason  for  the  great  success  which  had 

attended  the  operations  of  that  society  was  that  of  all  the  years 

he  bad  been  among  them  nothing  of  a  personal  nature  had 

ner  been  manifested  at  any  of  these  meetings  (Hear,  hear). 

They  had  bad  diacasaions,  and  talked  freely  upon  principles 

udpcadioes,  but  had  never  descended  to  personalities.     He 

Med  that  the  same  features  would  characterise  their  future 

opoatioBs,  and  then  he  had  faith  in  their  prosperity,  for  per- 

Moaiities  had  destroyed  many  good  societies  in  this  county. 

He  wai  particularly  pleased,  although  fanning  was  such  an 

inprDlitahle  bnauiess,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Moss  of  the  enormous 

Biaifaer  and  siie  of  the  stacks  which  the  judges  had  to  inspect 

in  pafonniug  their  work.    It  was  reaUy  reassurinff,  for  some- 

^UKa  they  sowed  so  mnch  grain  that  there  was  a  fear  of  the 

ptople  coming  to  '*  short  commons."     The  question  of  edu- 

otioD,  wtueh  had  been  alluded  to,  was  a  most  important  one 

^  ^  tgricultnriita,  because  in  these  days  of  intelligence  ag- 

nealtus  must  be  improved,  and  it  could  onlv  be  improved 

by  the  application    of  acienoe,   and    in   oraer  to    under- 

■tutd  science  in  ita  bearing  upon  agriculture  both  their  la- 

bosien  and  themselves  must  be  educated.    Science  had  done 

voD^nras  things  in  providing  us  with  comforts.    We  saw  its 

*«(ta  in  the  modem  match-ixix  compared  with  the  ancient 

toder-box ;  and  in  ftftv  miles  an  hour  locomotive  in  compari- 

1"^  with  the  old  moM  of  traveUing,  and  we  might  trace  it 

nither  through  all  the  magical  effecU  of  chemiitry .    Thu  led 

^  to  apeak  of  one  sul^ect  which  was  likely  now  to  come 

before  them  in  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture.    He 

Jd^trted  to  the  growing  practioe  of  makinff  man^  cake,  so 

v^  ^^  ^  ^  maraet  and  buy  mangel  cake  jost  as  they 

BOW  boQght  rape  cake.    This  had  result^  from  the  reoom- 

*^B^tionof  a  gentleman,  that  of  drying  maneel  after  pulping. 

Mr.  Colenum  had  carried  out  the  process  at  his  large  works 

H  Norwich,  and  had  pressed  the  mangel  into  «^e  after 


drying  and  pulping.  Mangels,  as  now  used,  were 
very  often  the  farmers  great  enemy.  Many  animals  were 
either  scoured  or  otherwise  injured,  and  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  incautious  use  of  mangds.  They  all  knew  there 
were  jerj  essential  qualities  in  the  manffel,  but  the  manner 
and  time  of  its  administration  often  maae  it  very  dangerous. 
Under  the  new  method  of  seeing  it  it  might  be  imm^iately 
given  in  any  reasonable  quantity,  and  the  best  results  were 
expected  to  ensue  from  this  improved  method  of  treating  it. 
It  would  be  most  useful  to  farmers.  At  the  beet-root  sugar 
manufactory  at  Lavenham  there  were  four  sets  of  men  working 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  to  convert  tiie  beet-root  into 
su^  before  Christinas,  because  they  knew — and  the  same 
principle  applied  to  mangels — that  when  it  began  to  shoot  the 
sugar  escaped,  and  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose,  neither  did 
it  pay  them  to  let  the  process  of  sprouting,  with  which  they 
were  all  familiar,  go  on.  Under  the  present  plan,  if  they 
kept  their  mangel  until  July,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sprout- 
ing went  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  emptying  the  farmers'  profits, 
but  it  was  done  with  the  view  of  renaering  the  food  rather  more 
agreeable  to  the  animals.  But  if  they  were  pulped  and  dried 
they  miaht  be  preserved  in  cakes  for  a  year  or  two,  and  would 
retain  ail  their  good  properties  without  their  bad  ones.  He  had 
some  which  had  been  stowed  away  lor  two  years,  and  it  was  as 
sweet  now  as  it  was  on  the  first  day.  He  mentioned  this  as  a 
scientific  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  because  it  opened  up 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  get  their  mangels  at 
78.  a  ton,  or  pay  168.  or  28s.  a  ton  for  it.  It  would  be  a  very 
important  matter  if  they  could  multiply  the  mangel  crop  by 
80  or  40  per  cent  He  urged  the  importance  of  investing 
more  capital  per  acre  upon  their  farms,  and  speaking  with  re- 
gard to  stock,  repeated  what  he  had  often  said  before,  that  if 
they  were  to  maJce  bullocks  aud  sheep  pay,  thev  must  keep 
them  in  covered  yards,  where  all  their  rood  could  be  served  out 
to  them,  without  letting  a  particle  of  manure  escape.  He 
spoke  on  this  point  from  many  years*  experience,  duriug  which 
he  had  probably  never  received  less  than  an  average  of  £5  per 
acre  for  each  crop  grown  and  consumed  upon  the  farm  in  tnat 
way.  Mr.  Mechi  excused  himself  frOm  speaking  longer,  and 
resumed  his  seat  amid  plaudits. 

The  CUA.IRMAN  :  Gentlemen,  we  are  met  here  for  practical 
purposes,  so  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Mechi  what  his 
opinion  is  upon  the  double-furrow  ploughing  which  has  been 
introduced  upon  the  field  for  the  first  time  at  Coggeshall , 
what  his  calculations  are  upon  the  advantages  of  steam  ma- 
cJiinery ;  and  last,  but  not  iMst,  what  he  thinks  would  be  the 
expense  saved  to  farmers  generally  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
sou  by  steam  machinery  P 

Mr.  MscHi :  These  questions,  gentlemen,  are  each  of  them 
very  large.  My  experience  of  the  doable>fnrrow  plough  is  not 
sufficient  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  upon  its  merits.  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  any  ploughs  encumbered  with 
wheels  on  our  stiff  tenacious  soils  in  certain  seasons  would  be 
practicably  unavailable.  lu  regard  to  steam,  I  would  say,  as  a 
general  rule,  never  use  a  man  where  you  can  use  a  horse,  be- 
cause he  costs  no  more  to  keep,  and  is  eight  times  as  strone ; 
and  never  use  a  horse  where  you  can  use  a  steam  engine.  The 
question  of  steam  cultivation  is  an  exceedingly  wide  one.  I 
could  go  pretty  generally  into  it,  but  you  must  excuse  me 
doing  so  this  evening. 

The  CiiAiavAN :  Mr.  Mechi  has  lately  been  giving;  his 
opinion  upon  the  relative  value  of  large  and  small  occupations. 
We  should  like  him  to  give  his  opinion  upon  that  question  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  can  only  say  that  that  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  deal  with.  I  should  say,  fit  your  farm  to  your 
capital. 

Mr.  Catch?ool  said :  It  was,  however,  no  use  to  build 
labourers  new  cottages  unless  they  had  a  good  snpply  of  water. 
There  were  no  less  than  eight  or  uine  oottages  near  him  which 
he  supplied  vrith  water,  because  thev  had  no  snpply  connected 
with  the  houses.  He  had  himself  put  down  three  or  four 
pumps  for  his  own  cottages,  and  he  believed  he  had  been  re- 
paid by  the  improved  health  of  his  labourers  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Waildill  said  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  conclude 
that  he  was  speaking  from  interested  motives  when  he  told 
tiiem  that  all  the  remarks  made  that  evening  about  the  double- 
furrow  ploughs  had  been  wrong.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
they  had  been  tried  on  heavy  land.  They  had  been  tried  with 
great  success  at  Alford,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Amos,  the 
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engineer  to  the  Boyal  Agricoltural  Society.  In  the  field  that 
day  the  dynamometer  hikd  proved  that  the  doahle  plough 
•howed  only  a  draft  of  6|  owt.,  while  the  tingle  plough  had 
registered  4^  owt.,  ao  that  the  doahle  plough  did  doable  the 
work  with  only  one  cwt.  more  in  draft.  The  double-farrow 
plough  would  saTe  the  farmer  a  hone  and  a  man,  and  enable 
him  at  any  time  to  plough  a  few  acrea  with  ease  just  after 
harvest.  He  confessed  he  was  astonished  to  find  in  the  liberal 
countv  of  Essex  so  much  conservatism  in  rmrd  to  ploughs. 
They  held  on  to  the  old  ploughs,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  Beds  or  Bucks,  and  he  did  not  believe  they  would  long  be 
endured  here. 

Mr.  Peacock  thanked  the  oommittee  Cor  affording  the  far* 
mers  of  that  district  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  double 
and  single  ploughs  at  work  side  by  side,  and  expressing  his 
regret  that  on  this  as  upon  other  occasions  they  had  not  heen 
able  to  show  the  thorough  supremity  of  the  former  over  the 
latter.  It  was  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  wet  weather 
was  much  i^inst  all  ploughing,  and  he  could  safely  assert 
h«t  in  dry  weather  (he  double  plough  woold  beat  the  til^(le 


Slough  hollow,  and  he   believed  thai  even  that  day  ths 
ouble-furrow  plough  had  done  &r  better  than  had  been  ex- 
pected of  it. 

Mr.  Ehsok  said  he  had  been  very  much  pleased  with  wbt 
he  had  witnessed  that  day,  for  he  must  sav  that  never  in  his 
life  had  he  seen  the  whole  of  30  acres  of  land  plooghedia 
better  stvle  than  it  had  been  done  at  Feering  Buy.  liU  vu 
not  the  first  time  he  had  seen  double-furrow  ploughs  at  vorL 
At  Halsted  the  other  week  they  did  their  work  very  veil,  ind 
at  EarFs  Colne  just  previously  they  were  more  sucoessfol  than 
they  had  been  that  day,  proMbly  owing  to  the  un&TOonble 
drcumstances  over  wmch  the  men  entrusted  with  the  ploughs 
had  no  control.  In  his  opinion  the  use  of  steam  plooglunc 
did  not  increase  much  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  it  flnck 
him  that  the  two  firms  represented  that  night  had  hit  upon  the 
right  idea  in  perfecting  these  douhle-furrow  ploughs,  for  iom^ 
thing  was  really  needed  between  the  single  plough  and  the 
steam  plough  more  suitable  to  the  general  body  of  Iniddl^ 
class  farmers,  and  he  beUeTed  these  ploughs  would  in  time 
•npply  thatwantf 


THE  WIGTON  FABMBES*  OLUB. 

TUBNIPS    AND    MANGfOLD    WUBZEU 


At  the  NoTember  meeting  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Foater,  of 
Killhow,  in  the  chair,  there  were  laid  on  the  table  aome 
apecimens  of  the  roots  on  which  Mr.  Todd  was  to  lecture ; 
two  of  the  mangolds  weighed  respectively  16  lbs.  and  16^  lbs., 
while  a  turnip  and  two  beets  were  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Todd  read  as  follows :  It  is  only  after  repeated  solicita- 
tions— knowing  my  inability  to  do  so  satisfactorily — ^that  I 
attempt  to  introduce  a  subject  to  this  dub.    Taking  green 
crops  generally  as  the  subject  would  have  embraced  too  much 
for  one  meeting.  I  would,  therefore,  only  consider  the  growing 
of  turnips  and  maugold  wnrsel,  having  been  pretty  successfiu 
in  growing  good  crops  of  both,  vrithout  any  failures,  for 
several  years.     It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  this 
subject  had  been  introduced  a  few  weeks  earlier,  as  by  far  the 
most  general  system  of  growing  root  crops  is  after  a  crop  of 
oats ;  and  I  consider  that  to  cultivate  these  crops  vrith  the 
best  chance  of  success,  we  ought  to  commence  with  the 
preparation  of  the  land — the  oat  stubble — ^immediately  after 
narvest,  as  soon  as  ever  the  oats  are  out  of  the  field,  so  that 
we  are  more  likely  to  get  the  land  properly  worked  while  the 
weather  is  dry.    The  best  way  in  my  opinion  is  to  plough  the 
land  over  first,  then  apply  hme.    One  who  is  considered  a 
good  authority  says :  *'  Lime  is  found  to  act  in  a  vely  remark- 
able degree  on  the  turnip  crop.    Land  that  has  never  been 
limed,  or  which  has  not  oeen  so  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
either  refuses  to  grow  turnips,  or  if  tney  do  grow,  they  are 
always  sadly  injured  ultimately  by  the  disease  ^ed  '  fingers 
and  toes.*    We  have  seen  so  many  instances  of  this  disease 
being  removed  by  lime  that  we  cannot  look  upon  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  sovereign  spedfic  remedy  in  all  cases  of 
the  same  nature.    We  may,  no  doubt,  reproduce  the  finger 
and  toe  disease  by  a  too  trequent  repetition  of  turnips  on  the 
same  field,  even  although  recently  limed  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
limed  the  disease  would  have  been  much  more  virulent.    The 
Norfolk  system  of  cropping,  where  turnips  are  repeated  every 
fourth  year,  would  undoubtedly  cause  a  total  dotruction  of 
the  crop,  were  it  not  fbr  the  long- continued  custom  of  marling 
frequently,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  turnips  are  not 
more  liable  to  disease  in  Norfolk  than  in  other  counties,  where 
this  crop  does  not  recur  oftener  than  every  fifth  or  sixth  year." 
Another  states  that  **  the  soils  most  liable  to  this  disease  are 
those  of  a  soft,  black,  or  moory  nature ;  and  as  lime  can  be 
only  sparingly  used  upon  such  land,  the  only  other  cure  is  a 
long  rotation,  which  embraces  several  years  of  pasture  grass.'* 
The  lime  might  be  laid  down  in  cartloads  and  slaked  r^y  to 
put  on  the  land  as  soon  as  it  is  ploughed  over,  then  harrow  it 
in,  and  with  two  or  three  times  grubbing,  and  as  many 
harrowings,  it  gets  well  mixed  with  the  sou,  to  get  cooled 
before  the  sprinj^ ;  now  dear  the  land  of  couch-grass  and  other 
weeds  whicn  will  all  be  brouget  to  the  top  by  the  above 
operations,  and  if  rather  lumpy  atUl,  the  beat  thing  to  nw  9?er 


it  then  ia  the  the  chain-harrow,  which  wffl  thonnghlT 
separate  all  tiie  WMds  from  the  soil,  and  leave  uiem  Icon  lad 
light  on  the  top  of  the  land,  to  be  carted  away,  buned  on  the 
hmd,  or  ploughed  in  to  rot  in  the  land  during  winter.  On 
sandy  or  gravdly  soils,  where  we  are  most  likdy  to  fail  dnriog 
a  dry  summer,  a  covering  of  day  on  such  sous  oocauonallj 
would  be  the  greatest  improvement,  if  it  can  be  found  at  not 
too  great  a  distance.  For  light  peaty  toils  anything  heavier, 
san^  day  would  be  best.  The  land  should  be  ploughed  again 
before  winter  if  the  weather  will  admit  of  it  bdng  properly 
done,  to  have  it  thoroughly  loose  and  dean,  so  as  to  lequiR 
only  one  ploughing  in  Uie  spring.  A  good  deal  of  onr  loccess 
depends  on  the  land  being  tnus  prepared  in  the  autumn.  The 
land  receives  much  benefit  by  thus  laying  light  and  loose  over 
the  winter,  and  will  be  ready  for  stitching  for  green  crop  aftff 
one  deep  ploughing  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enongh  in  the 
spring,  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  Apnl.  Then  after 
making  the  stitches  or  drills,  putting  in  the  manure  fvbich 
ought  to  be  broken  very  finej  and  aplitting  the  stitches  to 
cover  it  in,  the  land  is  ready  tor  the  seed,  and  is  no  wone  for 
laying  a  week  in  that  state  before  the  need  is  sown,  exeept  on 
very  stiff  land.  Mangolds  ought  to  be  sown  during  the  last 
ten  days  of  April,  or  first  week  of  May.  The  late  Mr.  Bigg. 
of  Abbey  House,  who  was  a  very  snoceBsful  turnip  grower, 
sfound  that  the  26th  of  May  was  about  the  best  time  to  sow 
swedes,  in  his  day,  but  that  is  three  weeks  too  Ute  in  oor  toe 
generally ;  of  course  there  is  a  difference  of  seasons.  The 
first  week  in  June  is  about  the  time  to  aow  common  tomips. 
The  drill  ought  to  follow  close  after  the  plough  m  dry  weather 
while  there  u  moisture  in  the  land.  Get  the  land  readv  earlj 
for  the  aeed,  and  if  it  ahould  happen  to  be  too  dry,  with  most 
kinda  of  soil,  we  can  wait  a  few  days  until  rain  comes.  Tomips 
often  miss  or  fail  on  account  of  the  land  not  being  snfSdentiy 
rolled  and  pressed  down,  and  mangolds  from  the  same  eanse. 
Where  farm  yard  manure  is  used,  particuhrly,  the  stitehe* 
ought  to  be  wdl  rolled  and  flattened  down  when  the  seed  » 
sown  at  a  dry  time.  The  kind  of  seed  drills  irith  hollowed 
roUers  are  not  the  best  kind.  Neither  is  it  good  to  sow  withont 
rolling  at  all.  A  light  horse  roller  which  rolls  two  ndgcs  or 
stitches  at  a  time  vnth  a  drill  hdd  by  a  man  attached  to  it 
behind,  is  the  best  kind.  The  roller  passes  once  over  the 
ridge  before  and  once  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Sown  in  this 
way  there  is  more  moisture.  Insects  cannot  work  so  ««J"J^ 
the  soil,  and  the  plants  come  up  ttronger.  There nia field  i 
have  passed  frequently  this  summer  in  coming  to  Wigton,  oi 
8  or  4  acrea,  witti  only  3  or  4  cartloada  of  tunupa  in  the  whole 
field.  But  in  going  to  Dumfries  show  this  summer,  I  mw 
that  turnips  were  much  worse  in  the  south  of  ScoMmo 
generally  than  in  Cumberland.  In  some  fields  a  fourth  of  m 
flehi  was  bare,  and  in  othen  one-half.  On  oeitam  patches  oi 
the  field  theie  i^e  anuai  womu  at  the  rootof  thepUnt;  yon 
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lee  the  leaves  begin  to  wither ;  then  oome  the  fiurmsi^B  friends 
to  destroy  the  worms  and  insects,  and  pull  np  those  toruips 
vhicb  haid  hegmi  to  wither  and  &e ;  and  thus  a  good  deal  of 
gronnd  is  yeuly  deared.  OceasionaUj  we  see  failore  from 
tiking  tarnipa  too  freqaentir  off  the  same  land,  particularly  if 
it  ii  a  light,  poor  soil.  Land  is  liable  to  be  turnip  siok  as  well  as 
dorer  sick.  Sometimes  the  seeds  do  not  germinate  on  ac- 
eoont  of  the  diynesi  of  the  season ;  there  is  not  sufficient 
moistore  in  the  groond,  or,  they  may  be  growing  healthy  and 
well,  and  ail  be  destroyed  bv  the  beetle  or  flea.  Now,  in  my 
kamble  opinion,  it  is  generallyjonr  own  mismanagement  in  ooe 
way  or  another  when  we  fril  to  get  a  crop,  or  to  get  the  land 
dean.  I  have  heard  fiurmers  say:  **We  can  never  get  the 
land  dean  for  potatoes  or  Swedes — ^they  have  to  be  put  in  so 
eariy."  But  the  land  ought  to  be  prepared  in  September  and 
October,  and  for  that  purpose  we  should  keep  up  our  strength 
of  men  and  horses  after  harvest,  and  not  have  the  land  to 
dean  in  the  spring  when  the  seed  should  be  sown.  We  ought 
to  grow  more  mangolds  than  we  do.  With  proper  manage- 
ffieot  and  good  seed,  we  may  (^ow  as  heavy  a  crop  of  them,  or 
nearly,  as  of  turnips  of  any  find.  We  know  they  are  not  so 
Hkdy  to  be  destroyed  by  the  flea.  They  will  keep  longer,  and 
remain  jai47  and  palatable  long  after  the  Swedish  turnip  has 
becoine  apoDed  by  age.  Turnips  should  all  be  used  by  about 
the  middle  of  March ;  and  we  ought  to  have  plenty  of  man^ld 
wzel  to  use  with  d^  fodder  in  the  last  two  months  of  spnng, 
before  the  cattle  are  turned  out  to  srass ;  and  swedes  are  not 

»to  be  ehher  destroyed  by  the  flea,  l^  worms,  by  birds,  or 
ng  dse,  if  sown  early— sown  in  the  first  or  second  week 
of  May.    Why  shoold  we  be  sowing  them  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  Uav,  when  they  have  the  most  enemies  to  contend 
«ith,  and  there  is  moet  risk  P    But  if  we  should  have  to  sow 
a  Bart  then,  during  that  time  when  the  flea  is  stronms^  it 
vul  be  neensary  to  aow  a  pound  more  seed — at  least  3  lbs.  per 
acre ;  and  to  dust  the  land  over  with  lime  just  at  the  time  the 
tunupi  are  coming  through.    A  small  addition  in  the  quantity 
of  seed  at  such  a  time  has  sometimes  made  all  the  difference 
between  a  good  crop  and  no  crop  at  aJL    Common  turnips 
Bay  be  sown  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  but  should  seldom  be 
wwn  later.    We  should  always  sow  a  small  portion  of  the 
aoft  ^be  turnip,  to  be  used  first  in  the  autumn,  to  be  given  to 
joong  cattle  to  teach  them  to  break  turnips  for  themselves. 
A  thing  of  the  moat  importance  is  to  get  sood  seed.    If  we 
eannot  parehase  good  seed,  would  it  not  be  better  to  raise  our 
ovnP   A  small  portionof  [my  swede  crop  ttus  year  is  from 
llb.ofKed  procured  from  a  seedsman,  at  Is.  per  lb.    All  the 
rert  is  from  a  firmer  who  raises  his  own  from  transplanted 
bslbs,  and  sells  a  onantilj,  the  price  paid  for  it  was  2s.  per  lb. 
ibey  seem  to  be  both  of  the  same  kind  of  turnip ;  are  ^e 
Bffle  colour ;  and  the  same  shape  of  bulb.    Anv  one  walking 
leroia  the  fiidd  could  not  see  a  very  perceptible  difference.    He 
foold  not  easily  tell  where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began, 
let  there  is  a  difference  of  probably  4  or  6  tons  per  acre. 
Better  to  pay  half-a-crown  per  lb.  to  have  it  from  selected 
tras^lanted  Dulbs,  than  one  ahilling  per  lb.  for  seed  grown 
from  the  promiscnous  crop.    We  are  told  there  is  little  profit 
to  the  grower  who  sells  it  thus  raised  at  2s.,  but  that  it  pays 
vdl  to  tell  it  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.    We  can  generally  procure 
P»A  nrede>seed  so  ^prown ;  but  the  yellow  bmlock,  which  was 
OBce  a  great 'fiivonnte  and  valuable  root,  is  now  so  degene- 
nted  that  if  seed  growera  do  not  take  more  pains  with 
It,  or  if  it  cannot  be  improved  or  restored,  must  either  be 
^ery  Httle   grown   or   go   out   of    cultivation    altogether. 
I  sboold  like  to  see  a  few  members  of  this  dub  transplant  a 
few  bolbs  in  their  gardens,  of  common  turnips,  and  try  to 
jfflproTe  that  kind  ;  this  is  the  time  to  do  it.    They  ought  to 
be  pnt  rather   deeper  in  the  soil    than    swedes ;     and   it 
voold  be  well  to  spread  a  little  light  manure  over  them  to 
protect  them  from  the  frost.    Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  raiaing  swede  seed  could  best  do  this.    They  should  not  be 
grown  near  together,  else  the  produce  would  be  hybrids.     To 
u|ov  the  difference  there  is  of  seed,  it  is  riffht  to  state  that 
Kfore  I  began  to  get  mangold-wurzel  seed  from  Mr.  Thomas 
*«»»,  j>f  Crockhurst,  I  never  could  grow  crops  of  mangolds  of 
MOTS  half  the  weijAt.    At  first,  a  few  years  ago,  he  gave  me 
a  fflnali  qoantity  which  they  had  left  after  sowing  their  own. 
«  was  ready  steeped,  and  was  sufficient  to  sow  one  drill  or 
«itdi  the  length  of  afield  where  I  that  year  had  about  two 
»» sown,  the  seed  of  which  was  from  two  different^  but  both 
"•pe^Ue  NedfDfiD,   Zbero  WM  M  great  ft  weight  .OA  that 


one  stitch  as  on  any  two  of  the  leit  of  the  two  aeiea,  and  all 
the  same  way  managed.  I  have  sot  seed  from  Mr.  Mann, 
and  mm.  heavy  crops  of  mangolds  ever  since.  This  year  I 
had  Tibs,  from  him,  and  paid  2e.  6d.  per  lb.  for  it.  That 
quantity  was  sown  on  nearly  two  acres  of  moss  or  boff  land, 
with  a  proper  mangold  drill,  on  the  first  and  third  of  May. 
The  stitches  were  twice  rolled,  and  being  loose  light  moss 
was  pressed  down  until  the  land  was  nearly  level.  Other 
years  I  have  applied  a  little  artificial  manure,  mixed  with 
salt,  along  with  nurmyard  manure.  But  this  year  I  have  used 
only  a  rather  small  quantity  of  very  rich  farmyard  manure, 
without  either  salt,  or  artificial  manure  of  any  kind.  The 
quantity,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  would  be  about  10  good  cart- 
loads per  acre.  Each  row  was  set  for  6  stitches.  The  heaps 
were  about  7  yards  apart,  and  about  12  heaps  in  a  cart-load. 
The  land  was  limed  and  well  cleaned  in  the  autumn.  We  had 
two  kinds  sown — the  long  red,  and  the  yellow  elobe.  To  as- 
certain the  weights  per  acre,  we  carefully  weighed,  with  the 
tops  and  tails  on,  but  the  soil  dean  washed  off,  6  yards  on  a 
stitch  of  each  kind  where  they  seemed  an  average  of  the 
whole  crop.  Also,  6  yards  off  an  extraordinary  crop  of  swedes, 
grown  on  the  same  sort  of  soil  in  the  same  field,  and  managed 
m  the  same  way.  The  long  red  mangold-wurxdB  were  Set. 
21bs.,  number  of  bulbs  21 ;  yellow  globe  do.,  Tst.  91b.,  number 
of  bulbs  19 ;  swedes  8st.  111b.,  number  of  bulbs  21,  each  from 
stitches  6  yards  in  length,  by  81  inches  in  breadth.  The 
weights  per  statute  aerewdghed,  on  the  2l8t  October  : 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Bed  mangold  wurxd    47  13*3237 

Ydlowgbbedo 44  14-7862 

Swedes. 51  8-6860 

A  few  days  afterwards,  thinking  it  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
we  wdghed  the  tops  cut  off  21  mangolds  on  a  6  yards  length, 
and  the  tops  off  21  swedes  on  a  6  yards  length  (all  the  tops 
cut  off  just  a  little  above  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  bulb) 
and  found  the  weights  to  be  as  under  t 

Tops  off  21  mangolds  16  lbs. 

Tops  off  21  swedes   6  lbs.  11  oz. 


Mangol 
Swedes 


Ids 


WEIGHT  OF  TOPS  F£&  ACBl. 

Tons. 


6 
2 


Cwts. 
8-3248 
7*6344 


WEIGHTS  7XB  kCKE  WITHOUT  TOPS. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Bed  mangold  wursd  41  4.9989 

Ydlow  globe  do 88  6.4678 

Swedes 49  10516 

LONG  BSD    MANGOLDS. 
WEIGHTS  (WITHOUT  TOPS,  AND  CLEAIT  WASHED). 


Weight  per 

acre. 

Tons.  Cwts. 

41        4 


Weight  on  18ft. 

by  2ft.  7in. 

St.    lb. 

8     2 


No.  of 
bulbs. 

21 


Average    Wdght 

of  each  bulb. 

lb.    OB. 

6       6 


YELLOW  GLOBE  MAI*  GOLDS. 

38       6    I  7     9  I     19     I  5     10 

SWEDES. 

8   11  I     21     I  5     13 


49       1    I 

When  we  succeed  in  growing  a  crop  of  mangolds  to  wei^h 
upwards  of  40  tons  per  acre,  a  few  of  them  (the  bulbs)  will 
ohen  be  of  this  wdght — 16  and  16ilb8.  A  good  many  of 
them  will  weigh  half  a  stone,  and  very  few,  of  them  will  be 
under  3  or  41bs,  *  What  is  the  value  of  such  a  crop  of  swedes  P 
To  be  sure  we  are  within  the  actual  weight;  we  will  call  them 
40  tons.  I  think  we  may  safdy  put  them  down  at  three 
farthings  per  stone,  to  use  for  our  own  stock  ;  three  farthings 
per  stone,  6d.  per  cwt.,  10s.  per  ton ;  then,  £20  for  an  acre  of 
swedes  or  maneolds  weighing  40  tons.  A  writer,  residing  at 
Ipswich,  Suffoll:,  in  the  Soyal  Society't  Journal,  in  a  prize 
essay,  says — "  In  connection  with  a  fanners*  dub  we  have  often 
seen  this  crop  weighed,  and  also  swedes.  We  found  beet  to 
vary  from  14  to  44  tons  per  acre,  and  swedes  from  10  to  25 
tons."  Here  the  beet  weighs  38  and  41  tons ;  but  the  swede, 
instead  of  being  litUe  more  than  half,  wdghs  more  than  the 
bMt,   Ia  the  BQath  olSn^fod  tbere  i»  an  enormous  AdTutago 
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on  the  side  of  Uie  beet  crop.  Here,  &•  regards  weight,  the 
adTUitage  ia  slightly  la  favoar  of  the  swede  ;  bat  the  beet  is 
more  certain,  and  will  keep  longer.  We  had  Kreen  top  yellow 
bollock  and  white  gbbe  turnips  in  the  Mme  field,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  not  so  heavy  as  the  swedes.  Before 
we  got  anv  of  the  better  mangold  seed,  the  bulbs,  although  only 
about  half  the  size,  Iiad  more  small.fibres  at  the  roots ;  brought 
up  more  soil  with  them  when  palled ;  and  far  worse  to  clean. 
In  ihimung  turnips  and  mangolds  the  best  way  is  by  hand, 
then  to  be  hoed  not  manv  days  afterwards,  taking  care  not  to 
take  too  much  soil  from  the  plants,  or  to  let  them  too  mudi 
down.  Three  lads  may  thin  or  hoe  an  acre  |in  a  day.  The 
weight  of  the  crop  greatly  depends  on  their  being  judidously 
thinned.  Don't  mind  for  2  or  3  inches  either  way,  less  or 
more,  to  leave  the  finest  plant.  The  best  average  distance,  for 
weight  and  quality,  is  for  swedes  12,  and  common  turniiis  10 
inches.  Mangolds  10  to  12.  The  best  width  for  the  ridges 
or  drills  from  90  to  S3  inches.  When  we  pull  and  clean  then 
for  storing,  that  they  may  keep  better,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  into  the  bulbs,  the  tops  should  be  cut  off  above  the 
point  of  insertion  into  the  bulb,  so  that  the  leaves  fall  sepa- 
rately on  the  ground,  and  are  more  easily  ploughed  in.  It  is 
very  common  to  let  the  turnips  to  pull  off.  We  see  the  people 
at  work  with  them ;  one  cut  generally  serves  for  the  root, 
another  for  the  top.  They  seldom  strike  more  than  twice  when 
the  work  is  let,  and  often  cut  into  the  balb ;  and  ofter  leave  a 
great  deal  of  soil  on  it.  The  better  way  is  to  take  the  soil 
carefully  off  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  and  then  keepiog  the 
knife  the  same  side  up,  pull  it  throush  the  top  from  the  under- 
side at  the  exact  place,  without  striking  at  it  at  all  in  cutting 
off  the  tops.  In  storing,  it  is  better  if  they  are  carted  ana 
covered  up  on  the  same  day  that  they  are  pulled,  a  sin^^le 
night's  frost  may  damage  them  very  much ;  bat  they  receive 
little  harm  from  two  or  three  night's  frost  as  long  as  the  roots 
are  in  the  ground.  Mangold  wurzel  requires  to  be  well 
covered  up  on  the  heaps,  the  way  that  we  usually  cover  pota* 
toes,  with  a  little  straw  and  a  good  thickness  of  soil.  The 
expense  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  either,  will  often  be  from  £S 
to  £9,  for  labour,  manure,  and  rent  of  land ;  part  of  this  expense 
for  manure  is  chargeable  to  tJie  next  crop,  particularly  if  the 
tops  are  ploughed  in,  and  for  cleaning  upon  all  the  crops ;  for 
the  real  cleaning  crop  in  the  rotation  is  the  root  crop.  As  it 
is  an  expensive  crop,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  ,to  be  at  a  little 
extra  expense  for  manure  and  labour  to  get  a  heavy  crop,  as 
the  value  of  it  may  vary  so  much.  We  have  seen  some  turnips 
this  summer  worth  not  more  than  five  or  six  shiUinn  per  acre 
(in  one  case  which  I  mentianed  to  you),  and  a  good  crop  may 
be  worth  from  16  to  20  pounds.  My  reason  for  introaucing 
this  subject  is  on  account  of  the  many  great  failures  we  see  in 
thetomip  crop.  We  cannot  travel  100  miles  north  or  south 
without  seeing  scores  of  acres  bare,  which  ought  to  be  grow- 
ing turnips.  I  trust  that  in  discussing  the  subject  such  sug- 
gestions will  be  brought  out  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Grainose  was  verv  glad  to  hear  a  practical  sub- 
ject treated  in  so  practical  a  manner,  as  he  agreed  in  the 
main  with  Mr.  Todd's  details.  He  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  Mr.  Todd's  extraordinary  crops,  which  were  pro- 
bably not  to  be  equalled  in  the  kingdom,  quality  of  soil  and 
cost  of  manure  considered.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  used 
to  grow  pretty  good  crops,  but  they  had  never  exceeded  32 
tons  per  acre,  and  he  found  himself  very  far  behind  when  he 
saw  Mr.  Todd's.  He  approved  of  autumn  cultivation,  season 
and  soil  bein^  suitable,  with  one  deep  ploughing  before  winter. 
He  had  copied  remarks  from  the  late  Mr.  Samud  Bigg,  of 
Abbey  House,  a  man  to  whom  fanners  owed  much,  and  he 
had  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Bees  and  Whitehaven,  where  they  produced  excel- 
lent crops.  In  these  localities  a  few  yeara  ago  their  stitches 
were  3^  inches  wide,  and  the  plants  were  fourteen  inches 
apart,  bat  he  thought  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  was  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  the  stitches  and  the  pUmts.  As  to 
the  time  of  sowing,  he  recommended  between  the  10th  and 
20th  of  May.  When  earlier,  the  swedes  were  apt  to  mildew. 
He  thought  the  next  satisfactory  plan  of  ascertainmg  the  value 
of  the  tamip  crop  was  by  having  them  consumed  by  sheep,  at 
90  much  per  week.    Mr.  Grainger  proceeded  to  enter  into  cal- 


culations as  to  the  value  of  a  crop  of  turnips.  He  said,  taking 
Mr.  Todd's  estimate  of  three  farthinn  per  stone,  sod  lup. 
posing  a  sheep  to  consume  a  quarter  of  its  weight  per  dsy,  and 
assume  further  that  two-thirds  of  its  value  is  m  the  matter  of 
improvement  of  the  sheep,  and  one-third  in  the  manaring  of 
the  land ;  in  a  crop  weighing  15  tons  we  have  £5  payable  by 
owners  of  sheep,  or  improvement  in  sheep,  and  £2  10».  for 
manure.  A  crop  of  20  tons  they  would  have  £6  ISs.  8d.  for 
the  land ;  and  in  a  crop  of  30  tons  tliey  had  £10  for  improre- 
ment  in  the  sheep,  ana  £6  for  manure  on  the  land.  Good 
seed  was  of  the  nrst  importance.  He  had  had  prime  turnip 
seed  from  Mr.  Highfield,  and  from  Mr.  Mann,  of  Crockhnrst. 
As  to  mangolds,  he  scarcely  considered  them  to  be  soitable  for 
this  district,  but  the  last  three  years  had  certainlv  been  excep- 
tional seasons.  He  considered  salt  very  useful  to  apply  to 
mangolds.  Speaking  of  the  distance  to  sow  turnips,  he  isid 
Mr.  Todd  gave  12  inches  for  swedes  and  10  indies  for  common. 
Did  Mr.  Todd  use  any  lime. 

Mr.  Todd  said  he  did— a  very  little. 

Mr.  Hatton  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Tbdd's  crops,  and  htd 
been  really  astonished.  The  weight  per  acre  was  sorpriaing, 
but  he  shouM  have  liked  to  see  a  greater  length  of  stitch  tried. 
When  he  looked  at  the  sizes  of  the  bulbs  shown  by  Mr.  Todd, 
and  heard  the  weight  per  acre,  he  could  not  but  thiak  that 
they  often  under-estimated  the  wdghts  of  their  turnip  crops. 
He  approved  of  autumn  cultivation  when  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Norman  said  he  could  onlv  say  he  wished  his  msngolda 
were  as  good  as  Mr.  Todd's.  Mr.  Todd  had  reGommmded 
lime,  but  lime  did  not  suit  all  soils.  He  had  tried  it  on  tome 
land  at  Oughterside,  and  it  had  not  answered  at  all  lime 
did  not  improve  the  land,  it  only  stimulated  it,  and  it  was  said 
that  it  enriched  the  father  and  impoverished  the  soa.  Lime 
set  free  a  great  quantity  of  moist  manure,  but  for  maay  toUs 
they  could  applv  as  much  as  they  wanted  in  the  shape  of  bones. 
He  should  not  uke  them  to  adopt  the  universal  appUatioa  of 
lime. 

Mr.  Bailnes  said  he  was  very  much  against  lime  for  man* 
golds,  but  for  turnips  he  found  it  answer  very  wdL 

Mr.  HoKNE  should  have  liked  to  hear  sometiiing  aaid  alwat 
the  storing  of  green  crops,  which  was  of  great  importance. 

The  CnAiRXAM,  after  complimenting  Mr.  Todd  upon  his 
paper,  asked  him  if  he  manured  in  the  autumn  for  his  mangold 
crop  ;  and  Mr.  Todd  had  not  told  them  what  kind  of  mangolds 
he  used.  Then  he  shook  his  faith  in  his  hollow  roller,  which 
he  had  thought  to  be  the  best,  especially  for  a  dry  season. 
For  himself,  he  had  always  pursued  the  plan  of  aotumo 
plougliing.  He  was  not  afraid  of  lime ;  he  adopted  the  pUa 
of  giving  his  land  20  or  23  cart-loads  of  lime  per  acre  once  in 
15  or  20  years.  The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Todd  for  his  paper,  which  was,  be  said,  one  of  the  best 
they  had  had  reacf. 

Mr.  Bbockbamk  seconded  tlie  motion,  and  asked  Mr.  Todd 
if  the  bulbs  were  10  inches  apart. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  retarning  thanks,  said  they  were  under  10 
inches  apart.  In  thinning  his  turnips  he  alwavs  took  care  to 
leave  the  finest  plants,  even  if  more  or  less  than  10  inches. 
Thev  would  generally  find  the  best  plants  where  there  were 
thick  lots,  and  bdng  careful  in  this  they  mijsbt  niske  acTenl 
tons  in  the  acre  £fference  in  the  yidd.  Twenty  or  thirty 
vears  ago  he  never  could  grow  good  crops  of  tamips,  bat 
naving  had  much  experience  amount  the  turnips  in  the  w«t 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  as  inspector  of  your  crops,  be 
had  carefully  studied  the  best  methods  of  produdng  this  su- 
able crop.  He  had  grown  some  very  heavy  craps,  and  might 
say  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  land ;  such  crops  were  fed 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  depended  ahnost  dtogether  on 
judidons  management.  As  to  lime,  he  thought  a  little  was 
always  useful,  out  he  was  not  an  advocate  for  a  heavv  oa». 
As  to  manuring,  he  thought  it  was  a  good  plan  to  *PF/  P?V 
of  it  in  the  autumn,  and  the  rest  in  the  spring.  As  to  a  dnli, 
he  thought  it  was  best  in  a  dry  season,  when  the  plants  wne 
well  pnSsed  and  rolled  in,  as  they  got  more  moistnre.  Mr. 
Todd  said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  show  any  of  the  membtn 
his  crops,  if  they  paid  him  a  vidt  at  any  time,  and  iavited  a* 
man]r  as  could  come  over  to  Mirende  the  following  day.  ^M 
meeting  then  broke  up. 
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Ii  it  a  necesaitj  tlut  this  show  and  the  Smithfield  Clab 
Meetiog  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  ?  If  so,  it  is  a 
necettitjr  to  be  deplored;  not  that  the  Yorkshire  Fat 
Show  soffers  so  mnch  by  the  drawing  away  of  animals  to 
Smithfield,  as  the  connty  is  a  large  one,  and  few  wish  to 
take  an  animal  up  to  London  and  to  sdl  it  there  without 
having  a  chance  of  being  distinguished  at  home.  The 
Ion  at  this  show  is  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the  attend- 
ance. Tmly  the  citizens  crowd  in  every  afternoon,  while  the 
working  people  are  in  force  every  evening,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  ndghboorkood  attend  every  day  from  noon  to 
vi^i ;  bnt  still,  the  leading  agricidtnrists  of  the  county, 
raiding  at  a  distance  from  York,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
aWnce.  The  fiact  is  they  are  in  town,  seeing  the  Club 
Show,  spending  the  agricultural  week,  and  listening  to 
tpceches  in  Qab  and  Society,  and  they  cannot  be  at 
York  at  the  same  time.  The  Smithfield  Show  suffers,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  simultaneous  meetings,  in  its 
eatries.  How  many  good  animals  which  we  shall  notice 
voold  have  graced  the  Agricultural  Hall  under  other  cir- 
comatanees.  Some  there  are  that  would  have  taken  the 
highest  hononra,  and  have  certainly  elevated  the  character 
of  the  Shorthorn  show  from  mediocrity  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion. Lord  Zetland's  oxen.  Sir  Geo.  Musgrave's  heifer, 
and  Mr.  W.  Hiira  cow  would  have  been  no  mean  aoqnisi- 
tiona  to  the  Smithfield  Qub. 

Any  such  unprofitable  clash  has  not,  however,  pre- 
Tented  this  the  fonrteenth  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Fat  Stock  Society  from  being  a  success  in  every  particular. 
The  meeting  opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  on  each 
dij  the  attendance,  in  spite  of  the  return  of  winter,  was 
in  excess  of  previous  yean.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  halfcrown  day,  the  county  families  and  elite  of  the 
citj  and  neighboarhood  were  present,  and  the  scene 
heeame  one  of  considerable  interest  from  the  large 
attendance  of  ladies  in  their  gay  winter  costumes. 
The  number  of  entries  is  larger  than  at  any  previous 
meeting  during  the  kst  five  yean.  The  increase  is  prin- 
cipally in  Shorthorns  and  aheep,  while  the  other  classes 
continue  to  be,  in  most  instances,  about  the  same  in 
onmbers. 

Of  the  115  entries  of  cattle  89  are  Shorthorns,  10 
cron-breds,  or  of  any  breed   (including  several  Short- 
horns), and  16  Scotch  breeds,  and  in  this  full  entry  there 
ut  very  few  inferior  animals,  while  the  competition,  as  a 
n^e,  has  been  very  dose.    This  has  been  the  character- 
utic  of  the  show :  a  strong  class  of  really  good  animals, 
though  we  do  not  infer  that  none  have  reached  over  the 
arerage  merit,  bnt  the  contrary.     Some  animals  are  of 
eitraordinary  merit.    In  these  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
phce  the  winner  of  the  President's  Cup,  and  fint  prize 
in  dsM  1  for  best  ox  not  exceeding  four  yean  old,  and 
the  seoond  ox  in  the  same  class,  both  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Zetland ;  as  also  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  the 
^perty  of  Mr.   W.  Hill,  Wetherley,  the  winner  of 
wh'a  Cup,  for  best  ox,  cow  or  heifer,  fed  on  his  food, 
IB  which   competition   she    came   against  the  Earl  of 
Zetland'a   first    and  second   prize  bouts;    Sir    George 
Mnigrayc's   roan   heifer,  firet  in    chss  4,   for   Short- 
horn heifen  not  exceeding  four  yean,  and  winner  of  the 
\<»pontion  Phte,  £20,  as  the  best  cow  or  heifer  in 
chaaea  3  and  4  ;  and  Mr.  Hcid's  black  poUed  cow,  fint  in 
^  12.  Scotch  oowa  and  heifen,  and  winner  of  Mr. 
««per*a  £20  Champion  Cup.    Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson's  ox, 
winner  in  daie  2  not  exceeding  three  yean  old,  and  Mr. 


Thornton's  ox,  winner  in  the  class  for  Shorthorn  ox  of 
any  age  in  the  Tenant  Farmen'  Classes,  are  animals  also 
of  high  merit ;  and  there  are  several  more  which  are 
entitled  to  their  position,  and  to  something  more — ^public 
notice. 

For  convenience  sake  we  shall,  however,  take  these  in 
their  places.  In  the  fint  class  of  four  yean  old  oxen  the 
fint  and  second  prizes  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  for  two 
magnificent  roans ;  the  second  is  the  heavier  animal,  and 
of  coune,  by  "  the  trade,"  is  viewed  as  the  better ;  bnt 
fortunately  the  judges  on  this  occasion — and  how  seldom 
it  is  so — were  not  governed  by  the  scales.  They  could  not 
ignore  the  fint's  superior  quality  and  symmetry.  Straight 
in  all  his  lines,  with  handling  hair  unexceptional,  mag- 
nificent crops,  broad,  deep  breast,  and  fine  head,  he  is 
every  inch  the  model  of  a  prize  animal,  and  worthy  of 
standing  as  the  type  of  his  class.  His  arched  ribs  and 
fine  forequarten  cannot  be  excelled,  and  make  us  regret 
that  he  has  been  prepared  for  the  shambles  rather  than 
reserved  for  the  herd.  The  want  of  arch  in  the  fore  rib 
is  the  characteristic  and  common  failinff  of  the  Shorthorn, 
and  the  possession  of  a  true  cylindrical  form  is  therefore 
a  merit  of  the  highest  degree,  and  without  it  no  animal, 
whatever  other  points  he  may  have,  can  be  an  A.  1. 
Shorthorn.  In  this  point  the  second  nrize  ox  is  slightly 
defective,  and  though  he  will  weigh  pernaps  10  stone  more 
than  the  fint  ox,  he  girths  three  inchee  less.  Still  he  is 
also  a  grand  ox:  has  size,  colour,  handling,  and  good 
form,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  named.  The 
whole  of  this  class  of  oxen  is  good ;  the  third  prize 
white  ox,  belonging  to  Mr.  McKessack,  is  a  level  good 
animal,  very  closely  run  by  Mr.  W.  Hill's  red- 
and-white  ox.  There  is  also  a  commended  ox  of  Mr. 
Laycock,  with  a  wonderful  good  loin  and  hind  quarter. 

In  the  young  class  of  oxen,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson,  the 
President,  took  the  fint  prize  with  a  red  ox,  wonder- 
fully developed,  for  at  his  age  we  never  met  with  such  beef 
as  he  has  upon  him.  It  has  been  Mr.  Thompson's  spe« 
cialty  to  bring  out  youn^  oxen  fat  for  the  market,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  has  outdone  himself,  the  present 
animal  being  quite  equal  in  quality  of  beef  to  any  four- 
yean-old  shown.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  spread  out, 
and  stood  better  on  his  legs,  he  would  have  not  been  a 
long  way  off  taking  the  Fresident's  Cup  back  again  to 
Kirby  Hall.  The  second-prize  animal  in  this  class  is 
well  entitled  to  his  position  ;  form  and  quality  are  united 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  his  back  and  hind-quarten  are 
exceptionally  good.  He  is,  however,  a  little  light  of 
bone,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  him  altogether  to 
achieve  fint  honours.  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Broughton,  and  Sir 
W.  Trevelyan  have  good  animals  in  this  class,  and  Mr.  lis- 
man.s,  of  Kimbolton,  third  prize  is  a  thick  well-developed 
animal,  worthy  of  his  place.  Mr.  Jordan's  2  yn.  2  m. 
very  young  roan  is  not  strong  enough  for  a  place ;  but  by 
another  day  may  see  him  in  a  higher  position,  for  he  is 
worth  trying  on.  As  in  the  previous  class,  there  are  here 
nine  good  animals. 

The  cows  of  any  age  "  are  seven,"  bnt  select.  Mr.  W. 
Hill's  white  cow,  the  fint  prize  and  Myen'  cup  winner, 
is  one  of  those  sweet-looking  females  that  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  highest  class  Shorthorns.  She  is  an  aristo- 
cratic beauty,  graceful  in  outline,  filled  up  evenly  with 
fiesh,  showing  no  break  of  contour  from  irregular  deposits 
of  fat,  with  a  head  and  eye  as  expressive  as  her  figure  is 
graceful,  and  she  beats  the  large  capital  beef  cow  shown 
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by  Mr.  Darley,  very  properly.  This  eow  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Yorkshire  Shorthorn,  large  and  handsome, 
not  patchy  and  lompy,  bat  she  is  wanting  in  the  indi- 
cations of  high  caste.  She  has  weight  in  plenty ;  bnt 
when  we  have  a  cow  that  is  equally  fist,  and  has  also 
other  points  of  shape  and  quality  in  excess,  in  the  class, 
fashion  most  have  it.  Mere  bnlk  shoold  not  win 
against  less  weight,  if  the  latter  be  accompanied  by  supe- 
rior quality  and  form.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
we  cannot  see  reason  to  place  Mr.  Hill's  cow  before  liord 
Zetland's  ox,  the  winner  of  the  President's  Cup,  and  who 
competed  for  Beach's  Cup.  The  award  may  be  right, 
for  between  such  animals  it  scarcely  can  be  wrong,  each 
being  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  merit,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  if  we  had  counted  the  steps  of  the  ladder  along 
with  the  judgeSj  we  might  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Our  own  individual  reckoning  does  not,  how- 
ever, set  the  lady  above  the  gentleman  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Reid's  third-prize  cow  in  this  class  is  but  a  moderate 
animal. 

In  the  heifers  under  4  yrs.  old,  there  was  some 
capital  competition.  There  were  eleven  animals  with 
more  good  entries  than  we  have  space  to  notice.  Mr. 
Robson  had  a  clever  H.  C.  animal ;  Sir  Chas.  Trevelyan, 
a  petite  heifer  2  yrs.  and  11  m.,  a  perfect  little  gem, 
placed  third,  a  place  of  honour  indeed,  in  such  a  dass. 
Mr.  Tindall's  second  prize  white  heifer  is  a  very  great 
weight,  and  uniform  in  all  her  points,  but  quite  out  of 
the  race  in  the  struggle  for  first  place  with  Sir  6.  Mus- 
graves  light  roan  heifer.  This  animal  takes  first  prize 
here,  and  the  £20  Coporation  Plate,  as  the  best  animal 
in  both  the  cow  classes,  therefore  she  beats  Mr.  W.  Hill's 
cow,  the  conqueror  of  Lord  Zetland's  ox,  for  the  Myers' 
Cup,  and  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  pride  of  the 
show.  Lord  Zetland's  ox  goes  to  Leeds,  but  we  do  not 
know  anything  of  the  future  doings  of  the  cow  and  heifer; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  if  they  all  do  go  that  they  will  com- 
pete together,  or  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  Une 
through  one  to  the  other  as  at  York.  The  heifer  in 
question  is  the  best  in  a  capital  dass,  and  is  placed  at 
York  at  the  head  of  the  females  for  the  £20  time-piece 
given  by  the  Corporation. 

Cross-breed  oxen  are  only  few.  Mr.  Boss,  Forres, 
has  a  blue  roan  of  great  length  and  size;  with  a  mar- 
vellous loin,  but  the  crop  is  light,  and  the  top  not  straight. 
His  beef  is  not  exactly  the  thing,  and  he  only  just  wins 
the  first  place  from  Sir  W.  Trevelyan's  roan  ox.  This  is 
nearly  a  Shorthorn,  stands  well  up,  is  perfectly  straight 
above  and  below,  and  nearer  a  paralellogram  in  outline  than 
we  often  meet  with ;  his  flesh  is  well  spread,  and  he  walks 
a  grandee ;  he  has  deep  sides,  and  wide  breast,  bnt  unfor- 
tunately his  sides  are  too  flat.  Had  the  rib  been  more 
carved,  he  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  fellow,  as  it  is 
he  is  qnit«  good  enough  to  win.  As  regards  the  prize  cows 
of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Reid  we  are  not  impressed  in  favour 
of  the  "  best."  She  is  level  beef,  and  heavier  than  Mr. 
Reid's  cow,  and  her  age  is  only  2  yrs.  and  9  m. ;  weight 
for  age  is  then  really  her  title  to  honour.  Mr.  Reid's 
second  prize  is  an  animal  of  very  fine  bone,  and  has  qua- 
lity and  capital  form,  but  she  is  8i  years  old. 

The  tenant-fEurmers'  Shorthorns  are  only  four  classes ; 
that  of  oxen  of  any  age,  with  ten  entries.  The  first-prize 
animal  here  distances  the  lot ;  he  was  bred  by  Lord  Zet- 
land, and  is  shown  by  Mr.  Thornton,  his  present  owner. 
The  winning  animal  in  this  class  is  a  roan,  displaying  all 
the  character  of  the  pure-bred  Shorthorn ;  quality  is  un- 
exeelled,  and  his  symmetry  very  good;  he  has  wonderfully 
perfect  crops  and  shoulder ;  and  indeed,  his  fore-quarter 
cannot  be  beaten.  Heis  far  from  being  fed  up ;  and  he  might 
be  better  on  his  hind  legs,  while  his  hind-quarter  is  a  trifle 
short.  The  second  animal  here  (Mr.  Batram's)  hat  size ; 
any  other  merits  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  therefore,  we 


will  leave  his  frailHes  unnoticed.  The  third  prize  is  a 
young  animal  of  fine  touch  and  quality ;  he  is  only  2  yn. 
and  9  m.  old,  and  his  owner,  Mr.  Brogden,  wHl  not,  we 
think,  lose  sight  of  him  for  the  future;  he  is  itnight 
and  handsome,  bnt  scaredy,  we  think,  good  enough  to 
beat  Mr.  Lovd's  H.  C.  animal  and  some  others  of  grest 
weight  and  substance.  In  this  instance  the  judges  haTe 
given  him  full  credit  for  the  future,  and  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  that  we  are  led  away  from  the  sober  severity  of 
justice  in  our  decision  by  the  attractions  of  yonth  and 
beauty. 

The  Tenants'  Shorthorn  cows  of  any  age,  are  an  excd- 
lent  class  in  character,  and  five  out  of  the  eight  eihi- 
bited  are  distinguished  by  the  judges.  The&rst-piize 
cow  is  a  Shorthorn,  bred  by  Mr.  Unthank,  and  is  a 
credit  to  her  family.  This  is  saying  something  for  lier. 
She  is  long  and  low,  with  fine  bone,  and  comes  luxuri- 
ously  to  the  hand  ;  while  her  head  has  more  of  the  cbs- 
racter  of  the  Shorthorn  than  we  can  find  in  a  day's  joQ^ 
ney.  Mr.  Thondinson's  roan  heifer  is  well  worthy  of 
her  second  place.  She  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  quality 
and  style  of  the  heifers  of  the  Bates'  strain,  but  is  a  little 
too  slight  of  bone  and  frame,  to  get  a  first  at  a  &t  show. 
The  third  prize  is  a  strong  fair  Shorthorn;  and  the  whole 
class  is  a  satisfactory  one. 

For  the  best  ox  of  any  other  breed,  and  the  best  cow  or 
heifers  of  any  other  breed  or  cross,  there  was  small 
competition,  whether  measured  by  numbers  or  by 
merit.  In  the  Scotch  breeds  there  are  four  classes 
only.  For  the  best  polled  ox,  Mr.  Reid  was  first 
with  a  black  animal — a  solid  lamp  of  beef— and 
he  is  well  matched  by  the  second  bdonging  to 
Mr.  MacPherson.  This  animal  has  a  finer  point  than  the 
first  animal,  but  his  beef  is  also  looser.  InthepoUed 
cows  or  heifers,  Mr.  Reid  takes  the  first  prize  and  Mr. 
Roper's  cnp,  which  he  now  holds  "for  good,"  as  he  won 
it  last  year.  To  accomplish  this  second  victory  Mi.  Bad 
has  wisdy  brought  a  sure  card,  for  a  more  perfect  snimal 
of  her  kind  than  she  is  would,  we  think,  scarcely  be 
found  in  all  Scotland.  The  second  and  third  animals  are 
just  fair  animals  of  their  class.  In  homed  Highland  oxen 
SirW.Trevdyan  is  first,  andMr.Thackray,  York, second; 
the  first  being  a  moderate  animal  and  the  second  a  "bad- 
un."  Mr.  Eastwood's  Highland  cow  is  of  another  order. 
Her  hind-quarter  is  marvellous  for  a  Highlander :  her  flesh 
is  wonderful — ekstic  and  full  to  the  hand :  her  loin,  in- 
deed, is  so  wonderfiil,  as  to  cover  completdy  the  space 
between  rib  and  hip  with  an  Indiarubber  cnshion.  This 
makes  the  crops  look  rather  light,  but  they  are  thickly  co- 
vered with  flesh.  Sir  W.  Trevelyan  stands  second  here 
with  a  pretty-topped  heifer ;  and  there  is  a  good  H.  C. 
hdfer  bdonging  to  Mr.  Harrison,  Skipton. 

In  the  district  prizes  for  tenant  farmers  within  twenty 
miles  there  were  only  four  animals  for  the  ox  of  any 
breed.  Mr.  Lund,  York,  won  this  with  a  beast  bred  by 
Lord  Zetland,  and  Mr.  John  Hill  took  second  with  fiur 
butcher  animals.  The  cow  or  heifer  prizes  went  to  mo- 
derate animals  in  a  competition  of  six. 

In  sheep  the  entries  exceed  those  of  last  year,  hut  etiQ 
they  are  not  nearly  as  many  as  they  ought  to  be,  con- 
sidering what  extent  of  sheep  country  there  is  in  Yorkshire. 
A  few  better  prizes  would  bring  this  about.  The  present 
premiums  offered  are  not  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  ineffident  in  bringing  nombers  into  the  fidd. 
In  Ldcester  wethers  Mr.  Jordan  took  all  the  honours. 
He  exhibited  three  pens  of  fine  sheep,  bnt  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  jadges  here  put  the  rosettes  upon  the 
wrong  pens.  The  fint  prize  was  given  to  the  biggest 
sheep  on  the  leg;  bnt  they  were  inferior  to  the  other 
pens  in  nniformity,  quality,  and  wooL  Now,  in  pens  of 
animals  uniformity  is  an  essential,  and  the  winning  aiu* 
mals  were  not  nearly  as  even  as  the  second  prize^  or  the 
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H.  C.  pen  of  sheep.  The  H.  C.  pen  were  real  specimens 
of  im]V0Ted  Leicesters ;  eren  as  peas  in  size,  and  like  each 
other  in  looks  and  wod,  with  thick  necks,  barrel  middle^ 
and  fine  bone — ^as  a  lot  ihtsj  excelled  the  first  in  everything 
except  weif^t,  and  in  this  they  were  not  short  by  many 
ponnds.  In  Shortwools  Lord  Wenloch  took  all  the  prises : 
they  were  fair  xndiTidnal  animals,  bnt  did  not  in  any  case 
make  a  good  pen — ^they  wanted  nniformity.  For  Scotch 
iheep  Mr.  Land,  of  York,  and  Mr.  W.  Hill,  Wetherby, 
both  weU-known  exhibitors  and  in  the  trade,  took  fint 
and  second  respectively  with  admirable  specimens.  The 
baif-bred  sheep  were  also  good,  Mr.  Agar,  York,  scoring 
the  win,  and  Mr.  W.  Hill  again  coming  second. 
Mr.  Borton's  pen  of  &t  ewes  took  the  prize  for  best 
theep  of  any  age.  We  question  that  any  other  man  in 
Eogland  can  at  this  time  prodnee  snch  specimens  as 
these.  They  show  what  his  breeding-stock  can  do 
vhen  pnt  to  feeding,  and  iUnstrate  the  fact  of  his  great 
successes  at  the  Royal  'Agricultural  Society's  Meetings 
as  our  leading  Leicester  ram  breeder.  We  thi& 
that  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  sheep  should  have 
goofl  to  Barton-le-street,  or  to  Mr.  Jordan  for  his 
pen  of  H.  C.  gimmers,  rather  than  to  Lord  Wenlock's 
downs— themsuvea  only  moderate  representatives  of  a 
class  of  sheep  not  cultivated  at  all  in  Yorkshire  by  the 
rent-paying  farmer. 

The  ptg  competition  in  numbers  is  slightly  larger  than 
last  year,  and  much  greater  than  in  previous  shows.  In 
excellence  of  the  specimens  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  usual 
standard.  In  Yorkshire  this  is  always  a  high  one,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  public  men  in  the  line  who  compete  at  all 
the  great  Aow,  Yorkshire  has  also  numbers  of  local 
hrteders  who  eome  out  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
and  bring  out  animals  hitherto  untried.  In  this  mstance 
it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  prizes  are  taken  by  resi- 
dents in  and  near  the  city  of  York.  Thus  Mr.  Agar, 
Broekfieid,  took  first  prize  and  cup  for  best  animal,  with 
a  smsll-bred  sow  only  fifteen  months  old.  Our  experience 
does  not  point  to  any  better  animal  at  her  age  than  this. 
Mr.  Bootledge,  York,  also  won  first  and  seeond  for  best  pig 


under  twelvemonths  old ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  Wetherby, 
took  first  for  best  three  porker  pigs  under  eighteen  weeks 
old,  with  three  black  beauties — perfect  piccaninnies,  that 
cotdd  not  be  prettier,  nor  shine  brighter,  if  they  had 
been  fed  on  sugar  and  milk  since  they  came  into  this  rough 
world  i  Mr.  E.  Duckering  did  not  allow  all  the  honours 
to  remain  in  the  county.  He  takes  first,  second,  and 
third  in  class  "  pigs  of  large  breed  of  any  age."  Oscar,  the 
prize  animal,  is  a  grand  specimen,  weighing  70  stone 
alive,  and  will  be  nearly  60  stone  dead  weight.  The 
second  and  third  are  two  sows  which  have  won  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  bnt  the  third  here,  Princess  Roval, 
has  generally  been  placed  before  the  second.  Phey 
were  so  placed  at  the  Yorkshire  show  at  Wakefield  in 
August  last. 

There  is  one  specislity  of  this  Fat  Show  which  we  do  not 
often  meet  with.  There  are  prizes  offered  ior  young  bulla 
and  boon.  The  bull  classes  were  well  filled.  For  "  buU 
calf  between  six  and  twelve  months  old"  Mr.  Bromet,  of 
Tadcaster,  took  first  prize  with  a  most  promising  calf  of 
the  Oxford  and  Duchess  blood,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Ogle- 
thoipe,  Tadcaster,  coming  second  with  another  animal  of 
the  Wetherby  blood.  He  has  capital  handling,  and  is  a 
nice  straight  c»df,  but  is  slightly  deficient  on  his  sides. 
The  year-old  bulls  were  a  large  show  ;  Lord  Irwin, 
of  Boyal  and  Yorkshire  repute,  taidng  first  prize,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  great  guns  of  next  year  to  a  certainty.  The 
second  prize  animal  here  is  well-bred,  and  has  rare  hair 
and  handling :  his  loin  and  back  are,  however,  im- 
provable, and  he  is  well  run  up  to  by  the  H.  C.  bull  of 
Mr.  Fudier's  of  Leconfield,  that  bids  &ir  to  grow  into  a 
good  animal. 

Pigeons,  poultry,  and  rabbits  were  large  and  excellent 
shows. 

Judges.  —  Cattle  :  Mr.  Joseph  Eaye,  Huddersfield; 
Mr.  Jas.  Knowles,  Wetherby;  Mr.  Richard  Fozton, 
Wellburn,  Kirby  Moorside.  Sheep  :  Mr.  John  Rob, 
Thorpfield,  Thirsk ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Whitwell,  Gate  Helms- 
ley,  York.  Pigs  :  Mr.  J.  M.  Turner,  Wakefield;  Mr. 
G.  Mangles^  Givendaley  Ripon. 


THE    BOYAL   DUBLIN    SOCIETY.— THE   PAT    CATTLE   SHOW. 


SoBe  tn  yean  ago,  when  a  Christmas  fat  cattle  show  was 

&nt  attempted  by  the  Royal  Dnblin  Soeie^  in  connection 

vitk  the  agricoltiml  prodnee  show,  the  entnes  were  bnt  few, 

tt^  the  qnslity  of  a  veiy  mediocre  eharaeter,  for  aooording  to 

thdr  pnctice  m  Csttening  beeves  it  was  too  late  to  have  grais- 

fiad  and  too  early  to  have  stall-fed  cattle  in  that  bloom  and 

Mrfedioii  that  good  jodges  require.    For  a  time  these  shows 

bat  birdy  oisted,  till  some  people  showed  more  courage  than 

the  nst  uid  be^an  to  put  in  their  stall-feds  mnch  earlier  than 

uul,  took  their  neiniboitrB  by  surprise,  and  bore  away  the 

aOBoan;  this  so  nettled  the  graziers,  who  grew  no  roots,  nor 

had  the  aeeonuBodation  for  stall  feeding,  tluit  they  held  meet- 

inp  and  went  in  for  having  two  dasses  of  fat  cattle,  one  to  be 

i^-fed  and  the  other  out-fed  on  grass,  supplemented  by  arti- 

inil  food  gif  en  out  of  doors.     After  mnch  opposition  by 

^  stall-feeden  they  carried  the  point  by  letting  up  snbecrip- 

(kv  to  pay  the  prises,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  only  making 

^kK  Tcspimsibla  for  the  prises  for  the  stall-fed  ammals.  Thus 

eanlatioB  was  excited,  year  after  year  the  quality  and  finish 

of  ths  asanab  exhibited  improved,  success  lias  crowned  those 

vdl-conaidBred  neamreo,  and  the  Roval  Dublin  Society  no 

fnan  treats  the  oat-feds  like  step-ehildreni  but  brin^p  them 

udw  her  own  wing,  and  giTes  them  a  place  and  position  in 

we  prommms  at  their  winter  fet  cattle  show.     Sueh  has 

ra  sad  ever  will  be  the  effects  of  well  directed  emulation, 

ud  for  the  past  two  or  three  yesrs  beef  hn  becoi  produced  at 

isow  ahowB  of  a  sahstantial  quality,  though  not  overloaded 

^JthsiekssUubbeiyfet.       -»      "    -^ 


In  two  years  old  oxen  there  were  seven  entries,  all  very 
creditable.  Migor  Barton,  of  Strafhn  House,  waa  pnt  first  for 
a  croas  between  a  polled  Angus  cow  and  a  Shorthorn  bull, 
which  was  well  covered  on  all  its  points^  with  firm  elastic 
meat ;  he  is  full  brother  to  the  prise  two-year-old  heifer,  the 
gem  of  last  yearns  show,  and  though  not  so  highly  ftniabed  it 
may  give  some  idea  of  his  excellence  to  find  he  has  distanced 
some  of  the  beat  feeders  in  the  country.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Montray,  Farm  Royal  Anghnactoy,  came  in  second  for  a 
o^tital  Shorthorn  ox,  well  covered  on  the  back,  loins,  rib^ 
and  ends.  Mr.  Nsper,  Loiurhcrew,  stood  third,  and  geta  a 
commend  for  another,  both  Shorthorns. 

Seven  excellent  beasto  made  up  the  exhibition  of  oxen  of 
any  age  over  two  years  old,  but  to  the  dismay  of  Irish  feeders 
His  BxcellenCT,  Barl  Spencer,  brought  over  direct  from  his 
seat  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  the  best  finished  Shorthorn 
ox  ever  seen  in  "  Onld  Ireland ;"  he  stood  about  6|  feet  high, 
girthed  here  109  inches,  before  learing  home  his  attendant 
said  he  girthed  118  inches,  so  that  he  lost  in  transit  4  inohea; 
his  length  is  71  inches,  and  hia  dead  weight  estimated  at  16i 
cwt,  he  is  unqneationably  the  grandeat  fore-ended  fet  bullock 
we  ever  aaw  in  Ireland,  well  padded  over  cropa,  back,  loin^ 
riba,  and  quartera,  with  firm  elastic  beef,  without  a  particle  of 
blubber  about  him,  and  the  best  iudgea  declared  that  nothing 
like  him  ever  stood  in  Dublin  before;  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, nowhere  at  Birmingham.  He  was  purchased  from 
Mr.  F.  Cuff,  who  had  the  sale  of  him,  by  Mr.  McQuade,  a 
Dublin  and  Belfast  buyer  for  £65.     Miyor  Barton  came  in 
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Koond  for  aBotfaer  of  hii  cnM-bred  aiiiinils,  with  good  bick, 
ribt,  lad  e&da,  but  not  finished  orer  the  loin.  Mr.  Allan 
PoUok,  linnanj,  takes  the  third  plaee,  and  0*ConneU  Mnr- 
phj,  Breemonnt  Hoose,  Trim,  takes  an  highly  commended  and 
a  commend  for  two  rery  well  fleshed  oxen. 

Four  eows  made  up  the  next  section,  three  of  these  belong- 
ing to  (yConnell  Harphy,  who  takes  both  prizes,  and  an 
highly  commended.  Mr.  Allan  Pollok  exhibited  the  fourth, 
which  takes  nothing,  thongh  she  handled  well. 

Three  two-year-old  heifers  made  up  the  next  section,  in 
which  Major  &irton  takes  first  hononr  with  another  of  liis 
beauties,  a  Shorthorn  cross,  bnt  without  any  Ancus  blood 
in  her  veins.  She  is  aboot  the  best  and  sweetest  handler  in  the 
yard,  iqaare  and  lerel  throoghont,  with  a  grand  back,  a  per- 
fect block  of  beef,  with  little  offal.  Mr.  KingwaU,  KiUy- 
nen,  takes  second  place  with  a  dose,  weU-finishiBd  half'bred 
Hereford. 

TwelTe  three-Tcar-otd  heifen  made  np  the  next  section,  in 
which  abnost  all  the  best  feeders  were  represented ;  (yConnell 
Morphy  takes  both  leading  prises,  the  first  for  a  splendid 
Shorthorn.  She  was  shown  fat  this  time  last  year,  and  took 
second  place,  and  again  at  the  last  spring  meeting  amongst  the 
breeding  clan,  taking  first  honour.  She  was  howerer,  better 
beef  this  time  last  year,  as  she  is  now  soft  and  blnbbery  in  erery 
p«rt,  and  we  have  some  donbts  as  to  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting a  prize  fat  animal  hcinff  exhibited  twelve  months  after  at 
the  same  show,  or  that  she  had  any  cUim  for  the  first  prize  as 
a  breeding  animal  at  the  hut  aprintr  meeting.  The  second 
prize  is  much  the  best  besst,  beingclose  and  well  cot  ered  on 
all  points,  with  prime  beef.  K.  Walsh  came  in  third  for  a 
well  finished  Shorthorn.  Thouias  Smith,  Battertown,  Meath, 
gets  an  highly  commended,  and  Mr.  Qerrard,  Oibbstown,NaTan, 
a  commend. 

In  the  class  of  oat-fed  stock  the  animals  are  exhibited 
in  couples.  Nine  pairs  of  oxen,  of  any  age  or  breed,  com- 
posed the  first  section,  some  of  which  would  have  been  better 
left  at  home,  being  tall  and  gaunt,  with  much  loose  soft  skin 
hanging  about  them,  but  in  capital  condition  for  stall-feeding. 
The  Earl  of  Kingston,  Bockmgham,  Beyle,  received  just^ 
first  honour  for  a  splendid  pair  of  Shorthorns ;  they  were  in 
fine  condition.  Thos.  St.  George  Pepper,  Ballygarth  Castle, 
Meath,  was  put  second ;  Richard  Manders,  Swords,  came 
in  third;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Gerrard  gets  an  H.  C.  and 
a  commend  out  of  five  pairs  of  oxen  exhibited  by 
him.  Six  pairs  of  cows  made  np  the  next  section,  all  of 
which  were  good.  Matthew  J.  Corballv,  Rathbeal,  Swords, 
was  put  first,  Bichard  Walsh,  Kingswood,  second ;  O^Connell 
Murphy  got  a  hiffh  commend,  and  W.  Stawell  Gamett, 
Williamstown,  Kills,  received  a  commend.  The  next 
section  for  the  best  two  outfed  heifers  of  any  age  con- 
tained fifteen  pairs,  and  were  as  a  whole  the  most  catching  in 
the  Show,  ana  so  good  that  the  judges  commended  the  whole 
section;  hot  Mr.  R.  Walsh's  three  pairs  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  they  deservedlv  swept  tne  three  mon^  prizes 
before  them ;  they  were  the  best  finished  in  the  class,  with 
splendid  backs  and  ribs,  good  twists,  and  regular  blocks  of 
solid  beef.  Saml.  Gamett,  Arch  Hall,  Navan,  one  of  the  best 
judffes  and  feeders  in  Ireland,  got  a  high  commend  for  two 
half-bred  Herefords  ;  and  PatridL  Mathews,  Annagor,  Drog- 
heda,  had  a  high  commend  and  a  commend  for  two  pair  out 
of  three  pair  shown  by  him. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  good ;  but  there  was  still 
nothing  itrv  extraordinary  amongst  them.  In  shearling 
long-wooUed  wedders  there  were  five-  pens,  Richard 
Walsh  and  S.  L.  Naper  taking  first  and  second  places 
respectively,  Thos.  Mader,  Moyvaghly,  Moate,  an  hirh 
commend,  and  CXC^nnell  Murphy  a  commend.  In 
wedders,  between  one  Mud  three  shear,  three  pens,  O'Connell 
Mnrphy  takes  first,  and  Samuel  Gamett  second  prizes. 
In  Ions' wooled  ewes,  four  pens,  Wm.  Owen  Blesinton  is  first ; 
Robt.  r.  Francks,  second;  Col.  Kane  Bembnry  an  H.  C, 
and  O^Connell  Murphy  a  commend.  In  short-wooled  shearling 
wedders,  three  entnes,  J.  L.  Naper  first  for  Shropsliire  Downs; 
T.  Barnewall,  Bloomabury,  Meath,  second;  and  H.  C.  for  the 
remaining  pens.  There  was  but  one  pen  of  over  one  and 
under  three-shear  wedders,  belonging  to  Thos.  Gerrard,  Gibs- 
town,  who  gets  the  prize ;  and  two  pens  of  fat  sheep,  of  aov 
age  or  breed,  belonging  to  Thos.  Gerrard,  who  takes  the  first'; 
and  Samuel  Gamett,  who  gets  an  U.  C. 
The  entry  of  fat  pigs  was  excellent  as  to  breeding  and 


quality,  but  few  in  luimben,  fouteen  pens,  oontaiainc  29  pip, 
composing  the  entire  class.  The  prizes  were  dirided  betwen 
Messrs.  Cooper,  limerick;  ^spt^Jf  Lougherew;  MsnderE, 
Brackenstown ;  and  Trevor,  Beeek  Hill,  Donnybrook. 

The  poultry  was  the  best  eoUection  ever  sees  in 
Ireland^  as  to  breeding,  eonditkm,  and  plumage;  asm- 
beiing  318  pens,  and  embracing  every  good  and  distiacC 
variety,  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  birds,  ssd 
shown  in  about  37  distinct  sections,  in  all  of  which  there  wii 
not  a  single  entry  from  England.  The  Society's  show  of 
pigeons  was  also  a  i^endid  one,  in  which  were  exhibited  ill 
the  distinct  varieties  in  58  cages,  exclusive  of  the  smsteu 
special  prize  show,  got  up  by  private  aubscription.  The  int 
prize  of  £5  for  thebest  collection  of  not  less  than  12  diitmet 
varieties  in  jmin,  for  which  there  were  five  eompetiton ;  the 
second  of  £o  for  9  distinct  varieties  in  pain,  in  which  there 
were  three  eompetiton  :  and  the  third  of  £2,  for  6  diitiaet 
varietiea  in  pain  ;  six  eompetiton ;  total,  123  cages. 

The  grain,  root,  and  other  agricultnnl  prodaoe  «ii 
staged  and  a4jodicated  on  in  the  week  before  opeainf 
the  general  show  and  this  on  the  whole  was  an  ezodlest 
exhibition,  and  a  fiur  exposition  of  Iriah  proms;  but  the 
wheat  this  season  is  not  so  good  as  usual;  the  bat  white 
wheat  weighed  641bs.  the  bnshd,  best  red  64|lbs.,  bariey  591bs. 
white  oaU  42ilbs.,  Uack  oats  39|lbs.,  beans  69lbs.,  peu  65»h^ 
vetches  64lbs.,  Irish  saved  flax  seed  6S^lbs.  Then  were  slio 
samples  of  mangel  and  turnip  seeds  in  very  fine  oonditios. 
The  show  of  roots  was,  as  it  usually  is,  a  very  fine  one.  The 
best  six  long  red  mangels  weighed  154lba.,  long  yeliow  ditto 
ISeibs.,  red  gbbe  mangel  1361bs.,  yellow  {dobe  ditto  lS61hs., 
swedes  79|1m.,  and  four  cabbages  941bs.  Meaner  roots  hsve 
been  shown  in  previous  yean,  but  this  year  is  an  exeeptiossl 
one,  and  the  wonder  is  that  iher  were  so  good.  Some  rery 
superior  roots,  were  exhibited  by  the  guardians  o(  the 
North  and  South  Dublin  and  Droghedn  union  workhooKs, 
from  the  junior  pauper  farms,  which  are  allowed  by  the  So- 
ciety to  compete  with  each  other  at  these  exhibitions.  In  id- 
dition  to  the  farm  produce,  the  South  Dublin  Union  exhibited 
some  superior  pieces  of  tweeds  and  friezes  manufsctnred  in  the 
house  by  the  junior  paupen  to  be  made  up  into  their  dothio^. 
A  fine  collection  of  roots  and  other  farm  produce  was  ihovx 
by  the  Albert  Model  Farm,  and  S3  minor  farms  nader  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  very  credit- 
able to  the  Board  and  those  aetio|^  under,  more  particnlsriy 
so  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  head  superintendent.  The  samplee  ot 
butter  in  both  cools  for  present  use,  and  in  firkins  for  export, 
were  numerous  and  of  tiie  verv  best  quality,  with  only  rare 
exception,  liill  and  hand  scutohttl  flax,  and  wool  in  the  fleeoe 
were  verv  good,  but  the  exhibiton  were  not  ao  nomeroiu  as 
they  might  have  been. 

The  Dublin  and  Wicklow  and  Drogheda  Artificial  Usnsre 
Companies,  and  Gonlding,  exhibited  samples  of  their  msnora, 
and  specimens  of  the  several  materials  of  which  they  are  eom- 
pounoed ;  and  stands  were  appropriated  to  woollen  wuabc- 
turen  of  Irish  tweeds,  frin(|[e8,  and  blankets,  the  piceei 
exhibited  bein^  of  very  superior  make  and  finish.  Serenl 
seedsmen  and  implement  manufacturen  and  othen  pat  is  in 
appearance,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  had  tlie  charscter  of  a 
miscellaneons  &ir  as  well  as  a  cattle  show. 

JUDGES. 

Fat  Stock.— Edward  Bigby,  London-road,  liverpool; 
Henry  Greene,  Donboyne ;  Nicholas  Ennis,  ClareiaoiDiti 
Julianstown. 

SuxsF  AHD  SwiNS.— Alfred  Darker,  Clonsilk;  ChsrW 
White,  Erkindale,  Bathdown^;  David  Kerr,  Cloyne,£deB- 
dony. 

PouLTEi.— W.  G.  Meny,  Blesinton ;  Alexander  CmnyBS, 
jnn.,  CoUege-green. 

Grxsn  CB0P8.<»Alderman  Mackey,  Westmoreland-ltTeet ; 
James  Robertson,  Mary-street;  James  Brady, The  Cottigef 
Raheny. 

Cebeals,  Pulse,  Ain>  SsiDSw-^David  Drammoad,  58, 
Dawson-street ;  Geo.  J.  Alexander,  2,  Mary's-abbcy. 

BuTTXR  Ain>  HoNZT. — B.  Muiphy,  Cura-stnet;  ChtfWi 
Byrne,  64,  Kevin-street ;  W.  J.  Goode,  Finghu  House,  Ksgus. 

Friszb.— Joseph  Conan,  4,  Dawson-street  ;  Alennder 
Comyns,  10,  College  Green ;  James  Beside,  SO,  CoUege-gna. 

Wool.— James  Ganlv,  Usher's-qnay ;  J.  F.  Dixoo,  t% 
JamesVstieet ;  Robert  Millner,  Qneen-straet. 
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This  Department^  whicli  deriTcs  its  appellation  from 
the  peealiar  conformation  caused  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  rirers  Dordogne  and  Garonne,  has  given  the  name  of 
the  Girondists  to  one  of  the  political  parties  which  played 
lach  an  important  part  at  the  commencement  of  the  great 
French  Revelution  of  1790.  It  contains  six  arrondisse- 
ments—Bordeanx,  Bazas,  Blaye,  Beole,  Lesparre,  and 
Liboume,  with  a  total  population  of  701,856  persons. 
The  extent  of  land  at  the  last  inquiry  was  1,860,876 
acres,  of  which  899,890  acres  were  cultivated  lands, 
156.652  meadows,  286,516  vineyards,  875,110  woods, 
tnd  598,902  of  what  are  called  the  "Landes.**  In 
1865  there  were  290,000  acres  in  cereals,  of  which 
168,000  were  in  wheat,  producing  in  idl  627,444 
qurten,  which  falls  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  popu- 
lation, so  that  the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  up  by  im- 
portations. The  cost  of  the  cultivation  is  from  £8  to  as 
much  as  £9  per  acre.  The  average  size  of  the  small 
holdings  is  8  acres,  of  the  moderate  from  25  to  100 
acres,  and  the  large  proprietary  fiarm  about  850  acres,  but 
the  latter  are  quite  the  exception.  Besides  the  cereals 
are  grown  the  vine,  fruit,  more  especially  prunes,  figs, 
ahnonds,  with  rcgetables  of  all  kinds,  and  tobacco. 

In  Lesparre  tbe  hectare  (or  2^  acres)  of  arable  land  is 
worth  1,200  to  1,500  francs ;  in  BUye,  for  a  hectare  of 
aliavial  land  it  is  2,500  to  8,000  frs.,  and  for  the  best 
5,000  to  6,000  irs.  The  meadows  are  worth  from  8,000 
to  6,000  frs.,  the  woods  from  1,000  to  1,500  frs.  The 
hectare  of  vines  ia  never  less  than  3,500  frs.,  and  in 
certain  localities  much  higher  prices  are  given.  There 
iias  been  a  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  land,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  the 
improvement  in  the  roads,  the  cultivation  of  the  wastes, 
the  rise  in  tbe  prices  of  wine,  and  the  subdivision  of 
property.  In  all  places  the  number  of  animals  kept  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  manure  required ;  but  gnano  can  be 
obtained  easily  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  importations  in 
1863  amounted  to  313,861  kilogs.  more  than  in  1859, 
and  since  that  time  a  like  progression  has  followed.  The 
sjitem  of  cropping  is  mostly  biennial :  the  fallow  is  not 
everywhere  discontinued,  but  the  tendency  is  in  that 
direction.  The  forage,  roots,  vegetables,  &e.  alternate 
with  wheat:  in  the  marshes  the  cropping  is  triennial, 
wheat  being  sown  two  years  in  succession,  and  for  the 
third  year  beans,  peas,  and  sometimes  maize. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  has  increased 

eonsiderahly  of  late  years,  and,  owing  to  the  attention 

paid  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  the  produce  has  as- 

rained  a  very  great  importance.    According  to  some 

atatiaties  fumishdl  by  the  president  of  the  Horticultural 

Society,  it  appeared  that  between  the  15th  April  and  81st 

August  of    1862,  3,000,000  lbs.    of  "primeur,"  viz., 

•trawberries,  cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  grapes,  artichokes, 

and  peas,  were  expedited  by  rail  from  Bordeaux,  while 

430,800  lbs.  of  other  vegetables  and  8,600,000  lbs.  of 

fresh  fruit  were  otherwise  exported.    In  1868,  the  total 

qoantity  exported  exceeded  that  of  1862  by  7,597,274 

lbs.    In  1866, 1,800,000  lbs.  of  gfeen  peas,  800,000  lbs. 

of  atnwbeiries,  144,000  lbs.  of  cherries,  and  11,000  lbs. 

of  Freoeh  beans  were  sent  to  Paris.    We  are  indebted  to 

Mr.  Saekrille  West  for  particulars  of  the  garden  produce 

Kat  from  the  Gironde  in  the  year  1865.    This  consisted 

of  green  vegeUblcs,  669,920  lbs. ;  fresh  fruit,  1,586,594 

l^ ;  preserved,  1,056,666  lbs. ;  dried,  13,323,258  lbs. ; 

tltogelher,  including  herbs,  pUnts,  &c.,  16,672,056  lbs. 


This,  however,  does  not  represent  the  total  production, 
because  the  consumption  of  the  Department  is  not  in- 
cluded. These  crops  which,  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Gironde  require  little  expense  in  cultivation,  enhance 
greatly  the  value  of  the  land,  and  are  the  source  of  a 
considerable  revenue. 

The  average  prices  are:  A  basket,  containing  80 
peaches,  £4 ;  greengages  (Reine  Claude),  £2  the  200  lbs., 
and  pears  about  the  same  price.  Green  peas,  in  season, 
2|d.  per  lb.  The  prices,  however,  vary  considerably. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  commerce  iu  fruit,  we  have  been 
informed  by  a  resident  in  Bordeaux  that  a  single  confec- 
tioner in  that  city  has  been  known  to  purchase  as  many 
as  4,000  lbs.  of  Reine  Claude  every  day  for  a  fortnight, 
besides  large  quantities  of  peaches  and  pears,  and  he  has 
expended  as  much  as  £800  in  the  purchase  of  apricots. 
There  is  also  a  species  of  wild  prune  which  grows  about 
Labresne  and  Bonillac,  and  which  is  very  prolific.  It 
ripens  in  the  month  of  July,  and  as  many  as  2,000 
baskets  may  be  gathered  in  a  day. 

The  extent  of  vineyard  has  increased  from  286,516 
acres  in  1851  to  320,000  acres  in  1869.  An  acre  pro- 
duces on  an  average  2^  tons,  which  gives  a  total  produce 
of  800,000  tons,  valued  at  £8,753,200.  Of  this  value 
£6,488,640's  worth  is  exported.  The  consumption  of 
wine  in  the  Department  is  calculated  at  a  little  more  than 
one-tourth  of  a  ton  per  head.  The  wine-growing  dis- 
tricts are  the  Medoc,  Graves,  Cdtes  Falus,  and  Entre- 
deux-Mers.  The  Medoc  country  comprises  40,000  acres, 
and  grows  the  three  **  grands  crus."  The  Graves  coun- 
try forms  a  zone  thirty  miles  in  extent.  The  vineyards 
are  situated  on  the  mgh  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogne,  extending  from  Ch&tillon-snr^ 
Gironde  to  Langon.  TUs  is  the  Santeme  country.  The 
wines  of  the  Cdtes  district  are  St.  Emilion,  Pommeroi, 
St.  Laurent,  St.  Hippolyte,  St.  Christophe  and  St.  George. 
The  Pains  and  EntrO'denx-Mers  produce  is  inferior. 

A  great  change  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  has  been  in- 
troduced of  late  years,  which  has  apparently  been  attended 
with  success,  both  as  regards  improved  production  and 
economy  of  labour.  The  vine  is  planted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  the  plough  instead  of  digging,  and  it  is 

Sretended  by  manv  persons  that  a  greater  regularity  of 
epth  is  therebv  obtained — an  object  of  great  importance 
iu  vineyard  cultivation.  Iron  wire  for  trailing  is  coming 
into  nse,  and  is  superseding  the  old  stdce  system.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  crop  however,  and  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, renders  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  neces- 
sary. Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  the  wine  crop  from  a  statement  of  M.  Clauzd, 
proprietor  of  the  Chateau  Citran,  before  the  Agricultural 
Commission:  "The  property  was  bought  in  1833  for 
£12,400,  and  grew  15  tons  of  wine  on  80  acres.  In- 
creased cultivation  raised  the  produce  in  1840  to  120 
tons,  and  to  264  tons  in  1849.  The  disease  now  made 
its  appearance,  and  in  1854  only  26  tons  were  grown. 
In  1856,  35  tons,  and  sulphur  was  then  used,  the  pro- 
duce gradually  increasing  to  800  tons."  A  small  pro- 
prietor it  is  evident  woidd  have  been — aS|  indeed,  many 
were — mined  in  1854  by  the  disease.  The  growers  fore- 
see a  formidable  competition  likely  to  arise  before  many 
years  from  the  produce  of  California,  which,  it  is  asserted, 
is  capable  of  supplying  any  quantity  of  wine  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  the  first  **  crus  "  of  Medoc ;  and  it  there- 
fore is  of  great  importance  that  the  vine  debilitated  by 
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disease  should,  if  possible,  be  re-inTigorated.  The  cause 
of  it  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  ascertained,  and 
no  specific  remedy  can  therefore  be  indicated.  Although 
much  diminished  it  still  appears  in  districts  least  likely 
to  be  infected,  and  no  grower  can  be  sure  of  immunity 
from  it.  The  effect  of  the  epidemic  has  been  permanently 
to  raise  the  price  of  wine,  notwithstanding  subsequent 
abundant  years  and  an  increased  acreage.  From  1888  to 
to  1850  the  price  of  wine  gro?m  on  the  Chateau  Citran 
estate  varied  from  £10  to  £14  per  ton.  When  the 
disease  appeared  £32  was  obtained,  and  in  1854  £60 ; 
and  since  then,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  vintages, 
£40,  £50,  and  £80  per  ton  were  reslized.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  disease  has  benefited  the  large 
proprietors. 

There  are  in  the  Department  large  tracts  of  "  Landes," 
as  they  are  called,  which  have  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  various  times,  and  have  been  a  problem  for 
the  engineer  and  the  agriculturist  combined.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  great  apprehension  existed  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Medoc  country  by  inundation,  as  the  banks  of  sand 
which  are  the  only  barriers  against  the  ocean  were  ob- 
served to  be  yielding.  The  idea  then  occurred  of  planting 
the  pine-tree  in  order  to  bind  the  sand,  and  the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  Besides,  it  has  been  found  that 
an  acre  of  the  pine-wood  produces  from  55  to  77  gallons 
of  reslnons  matter ;  and  idthough  the  high  prices  gained 
during  the  American  war  have  not  been  maintained,  the 
profit  per  acre  is  still  calculated  at  from  £2  8s.  to  £2 
16s.    An  acre  of  good  pine-plantation  fifty  years  old  is 


now  worth  £30,  which  is  treble  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  The  preparation  of  resin  has  become  an  important 
industry  in  the  Landes  districts,  and  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands.  The  liquid  matter  is  obtained  by 
tapping  the  trees,  to  the  steps  of  which  are  fixed  smili 
earthen  pots,  into  which  it  runs.  A  tree  may  be  tapped 
when  twenty  years  old,  and  will  support  this  process  for 
thirty  years. 

In  addition  to  the  cultnre  of  tobacco  upon  ahoat  a 
thousand  acres,  there  are  also  salt-maiahes  which  extend 
over  372  acres,  producing  80,000  cwt.  of  marine  salt  in- 
nually.  The  management  of  these  marshes,  and  the  oom- 
petition  which  exists  between  the  salt-fanners  of  the 
West  and  the  farmers  along  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  the  climate  and  certain  other  cirenm- 
stances  are  more  favourable,  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
separate  inquiry.  Complaints  are  made  of  the  scarcity 
of  labour  and  the  conscription,  which  is  more  i^juriou  to 
rural  life  than  any  other  cause,  is  a  severe  burden  npon 
the  land.  The  sons  of  the  proprietors,  taken  from  their 
homes,  soon  lose,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  all  attaehmeat 
to  them  and  all  interest  in  the  soil.  This  appears  to  be 
more  the  case  in  France  than  in  other  countries,  where  it 
is  sought  in  some  measure  to  localize  military  serrice,  and 
thus  remedy  the  evil.  The  great  increase  also  in  the 
sale  of  wine  has  led  to  the  development  of  an  indnstiy 
which  is  extensive  in  the  Oironde — ^namely,  the  cooper* 
age — and  agriculture  has  suffered  in  oonsequence,  as 
many  labouren  have  quitted  the  fields  to  find  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  casks. 


FIELDS    AND    FOLDS    AT    HOME    AND    ABROAD. 


Gouda  is  an  old-fashioned  town,  liamons  for  the 
manufiacture  of  cheese,  and  also  for  a  fine  cathedral, 
specially  rich  in  stained  glass  windows.  This  is  a  fisct 
not  very  well  known  amongst  tourists,  who,  if  they  knew 
the  rich  treat  in  store  for  them  at  the  town,  would  not 
whizz  past  it  so  frequently  as  they  do.  The  cathedral 
is  a  very  fine  and  large  building;  the  number  of  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass  is  thirty-one,  and  many  of  this 
large  number  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  art.  From 
the  number  of  windows  thus  decorated,  one  may  judge 
of  the  large  size  of  the  church  or  cathedral,  for  tiiey  are 
all  large  windows  and  at  considerable  intervals  from  each 
other.  Standing  at  one  end  of  the  church  and  looking 
down  the  long  vista,  with  the  richly-coloured  windows  on 
each  side,  and  up  to  the  high  and  massive  roof,  the  view 
is  imposing  and  gives  rise  to  many  and  varied  emotions. 
The  mere  size  betokens  that  one  of  two  things  must  have 
existed  at  the  period  at  which  the  church  was  built, 
either  that  the  town  was  much  more  important  than  its 
size  and  appearance  now  indicate,  or  that  the  zeal  of  those 
who  built  it  for  the  religion  they  professed  must  have 
been  great.  This  last  is  most  likely,  and  it  is  a  feeling 
with  which  no  well-regulated  mind  can  do  otherwise  than 
sympathize,  even  though  we  should  think  the  zeal  mis- 
placed. AU  honour  be  to  those  who  in  other  days 
evidently  thought  of  something  else  than  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  wealth ;  who  deemed  it  no  small  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  expend  it  in  the  furtherance  of  a  cause 
which  they  deemed  important.  We  are  too  apt  to  ignore 
the  value  of  what  was  done  in  the  "  brave  days  of  old" 
and  how  much  we  owe  to  their  self-denying  exertions. 
Nor  is  the  least  valuable  of  the  many  lessons  which  we 
Icam  from  travel,  from  moring  in  scenes  different  from 
those  to  which  we  are  daily  accustomed,  from  mixing 
with  people  of  whom  generally  we  have  most  prejudiced 


because  ignorant  and  mistaken  viewB-^that  we  lean  to 
acknowledise  the  good  that  has  been  in  other  timet,  and 
the  worth  that  exists  amongst  other  people.  Kanyt 
time  have  we  had  lessons  tau^t  ns,  and  rebukes  adminis- 
tered to  US,  npon  points  and  in  connection  with  prgudieei 
which  could  only  have  arisen  from  ignorance. 

One  thing  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observant  travdler 
on  the  Continent,  and  this  is,  that  in  the  grand  and  im- 
pressive structures  which  are  so  nnmerously  met  with, 
whether  they  have  been  erected  for  religions  or  secular 
purposes,  they  seem  to  have  been  bnilt  as  if  they  were 
thinking  for  posterity,  although  we  do  not  believe  (iii 
to  have  been  the  ruling  motive.  They  in  the  lesser  build- 
ings and  in  their  own  private  domiciles  bnilt  for  tiiem- 
selves  in  such  a  way  that  they  evidently  liked  and  appre- 
ciated the  beautiful ;  and  this  aesthetic  feeling  seenu  to 
have  been  so  widely  spread,  that  the  owners  of  the 
meanest — ^in  the  sense  of  the  smallest  we  use  the  term- 
house  thought  it* worthy  of  being  beautified,  and  this  ^- 
parently  with  no  other  motive  than  of  grati^ng  his  own 
taste,  not  by  any  means  with  the  view  of  thereby  adding 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  beauty  in  design  and  pictoreaqne- 
ness  of  situation  of  the  town  or  village  in  which  he  lived 
and  moved.  Hence  it  is  that  an  endless  variety  in  de- 
sign and  detail  is  met  with  even  in  the  meanest  villages 
ot  many  parts  of  the  Continent ;  a  variety  which  most 
thoroughly  and  strongly  impresses  the  observant  traveller 
with  the  conviction  that  he  is  looking  upon  dwellingB,th< 
inhabitants  of  which,  in  times  gone  by,  thought  for  them- 
selves, were  tied  down  by  no  conventional  rules  in  the  mat- 
ter of  design,  just  if  each  had  said  to  himsdf,  "  This  a  *f 
house,  and  in  the  vray  I  add  to  the  comfort  of  its  con- 
venience and  to  the  external  or  internal  beauties  of  design 
and  ornament,  shall  I  set  the  mint  mark  of  my  own  indi- 
viduality npon  it ;  it  shall  be  at  once  a  place  for  the  com- 
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fort  of  shelter  and  ddight  of  bennty."  Often  as  we  have 
windered  with  increased  and  increasing  delight  through  the 
qaiet  streets,  green  with  the  grass  which  grows  not  in  the 
baonts  of  the  bosy  and  the  bnstling,  have  we  been  led 
to  oontrast  the  times  in  which  these  "  dear,  delicions,*' 
qasint  old  honaes,  rich  with  many  a  sculptured  door  or 
window,  picturesque  with  many  a  pointed  gable  or  project- 
ing roof,  were  reared  by  loving  hands,  which  in  their  ricb 
variety  told  of  a  race  each  of  which  tbonght  for  himself, 
with  the  times  we  now  live  in,  in  which  little,  too 
little  of  this  is  seen.  Is  it  that,  as  we  progress  in  what  is 
called  civilization,  we  go  back  in  giving  expression  to  de- 
daioa  and  self-auertion  of  character,  and  are  content  to 
do  slavishly  as  others  do,  to  follow  tbe  multitude  in 
whatever  it  does  ?  We  are  bold  enough  to  believe  that  in 
the  tame  uniformity  and  bald  deformity  of  our  domestic 
architecture,  there  is  something  which  indicates,  if  it 
does  not  positively  influence,  the  morale  of  modem 
peoples. 

Goods  is  a  town  in  which  much  of  what  we  have  now 
liccn  speaking  of  can  be  seen ;  and,  small  town  as  it  is, 
there  is  that  in  it  which  presents  a  most  striking  con- 
trast to  what  we  can  show  in  our  towns  of  the  same 
dass.  A  day  or  two  may  therefore  be  pleasantly  em- 
plojed  in  wandering  through  its  streets,  and  profitably 
too,  if  the  wandering  feet  be  accompanied  by  the  obser- 
vant eye  and  thinking  brain.  We  would  counsel  the  tra- 
TcUer  to  take  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  if  he  is,  as 
we  presume  him  to  be,  interested  in  agricultural  matters, 
to  visit  one  of  the  numerous  fiarmhouses  which  will  be 
inet  with  in  the  drive  of  an  hour  or  two. 

We  took  a  drive  one  lovely  evening,  and  as  we  bowled 
along  the  well-kept  road,  **  as  level  as  a  die,"  and  saw 
on  either  side  the  meadows   with  their  herds  of   the 
"patient  Idne,"  which  might  well  have  been  patient  with 
the  rich  grasses  on  which  they  fed  ;  and,  as  we  passed, 
qoaint  old-fashioned  honses,  one  siter  the  other,  each 
with  their   weU-k^t  garden   in   front,    rich  with   a 
glorious    profusion   of    flowers,    gorgeous    in    colonr 
and  aweet   in   perfume  —  for   the   I>ntch   are   great 
loren  of  flowers— we  enjoyed  ourselves  exceedingly ;  nor 
did  we  laek  the  extra  pleasure  arising  from  having  an 
object  in  our  drive,  for  we  were  purposing  to  visit  a 
farm-house,  the  owner  of  which  had  a  high  reputation  as 
s  "sood  Gouda"  cheese  maker.    As  we  drove  along  we 
bsd  a  good  opportunity  of  noticing  much  of  the  extensive 
ttonomy,  at  least  of  the  extensive  arrangement  of  the 
farm-houses,  which  were  on  either  side  of  the  road.    As 
a  mle  they  were  placed  not  here  and  there  in  the  fields 
at  varying  distances  from  the  road,  but  (and  this  pro- 
bsbly  arose  from  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  in 
alternate  strips,  to  which  in  our  last  article  we  alluded) 
they  were  placed  close  to  the  road,  with  this  difference, 
tbat  between  the  houses  and  the  road  a  pretty  broadish 
caoal  ou  both  rides  of  the  road  intervened.    This  neces- 
litated  a  mode  of  gaining  access  to  each  house,  which  as 
f  on  were  availing  yourself  of  it  made  you  think  of  the 
oUea  times  when  each  house  was  defended  by  a  moat, 
KToia  which  yon  had  to  pass  by  the  drawbridge  let 
^own  for  yon.    In  this  ease  the  drawbridge  is  replaced  by 
t  Raall  floating  bridge  or  platform,  which  to  prevent  in- 
^^^^oa.  was  moored  at  the  side  opporite  to  the  road,  so 
tbat  we  had  to  shout  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  on  the 
opposite  bank  to  make  them  aware  we  wished  to  visit 
^^ ;  snd  very  heartily  on  our  reaching  the  bank  they 
'^ceif ed  as,  though  utter  strangers,  whom  they  had 
luver  seen  before,  whom  they  were  likely  never  to  see 
*e>ia  onee  they  lud  ^leeded  us  on  our  way.    The  first 
^*oe  we  were  ushered  mto  was  the  working  chamber  or 
■lichen,  aa  it  might  be  caJled*    A  huge  bam-like  struo- 
""^  it  was,  very  much  opposed  to  what  our  notions  oj 
ivh  a  pUee  should  be.    At  first  glance  it  seemed  to 


possess  none,  at  least  few,  of  the  attributes  of  the  order 
and  precision  which  are  the  popular  characteristics  of 
the  Dutch;   a  fire,  or  rather  the  remains  of  one,  lay 
smouldering   in   the  huge  open  gratelesa  fire-place — 
not   of   coal,  but    of  peat,  which   is   got    in   abun- 
dance in  the  neighbourhood,  as  we  may  judge,  from 
the    numerous    black    pools    in    the    district,    with 
their  mossy  sides  and  heaps.     At   the    opposite  end 
the  cheese-making  part  was  placed,  with  its  rows  of  curd 
tubs  and  dairy  utensils.    As  already  said,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  was  anything  but  Dutch-like, 
still  a  more  observant  glance  showed  that  there  was  ordw 
amidst  the  apparent  disorder,  and  the  national  reputation 
for  cleanliness  was  not  belied  in  the  condition  of  the 
utensils ;  nor  in  the  person  of  the  comely,  burly,  house- 
wife, who  gave  us  such  a  hearty  welcome,  and  at  once 
began  to  show  us  "  her  treasures  new  and  old."    Of  these, 
donbUess,    the  cows    would  haye  formed  the  not  least 
valuable  portion  had  they  been  at  home  ;  but  the  "  cattle 
had  not  been  called  home,"  they  were  browsing  to  their 
hearts'  content  in  the  rich  pastures  beyond  the  canal,  and 
were  therefore  only  |to  be  talked  of,  not  seen ;  but  with 
as  much  pride  and  glee  as  the  boy  who  once  had  a  six- 
pence but  had  spent  it  showed  off  the  purse  which  had 
contained  the  treasure,   she  showed  us  the  stalls  they 
would  have  occupied  had  they  been  at  home ;  and  from  the 
way  die  talked  of  them,  and  the  pride  she  took  in  showing 
the  milk  and  talked  of  the  cheese  which  the  milk  pro- 
duced,  she  let  us  know  that  in  her  opinion  they  were 
"  sehr  schon,"  very  good  cows  not  a  doubt  of  it.    As  to 
the  cow-house,    there     was    nothing    very    particular 
about  it,  not  even  its  order  and  cleanliness,  although  it 
was  by  no  neans  dirty,  yet  it  did  not  come  up  to  anything 
like  the  condition  in  which  we  have  seen  so  often  exempli- 
fied in  cow-houses  nearer  our  home.    In  many  of  the 
cow-houses  of  the  Netherlands  the  cows  are  fed  not  in 
the  stalls  but  from  a  feeding  passage  at  the  head  of  the 
stalls.  This  is  not  open  overhead  as  with  us,  but  is  in 
reality  a  distinct  apartment ;  although,  of  course,  narrow 
and  passage-like,  still  of  good  free  width.  The  way  in  which 
the  cow  gets  at  the  food  seems  odd  to  us ;  a  long  aperture 
broad  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  curved  at 
these    points,     is    made     in     the    partition    which 
dirides   the   stalls    from   the   feeding    passage,    and 
through  which  aperture  "  cmmmie"  quietly  shoves  her 
head  when  the  food  is  placed  in  the  "  licking-tub  "  in 
the  feeding  passage,  and  at  other  times  too,  for  we 
often  saw  her  looking  through  the  aperture  when  no  food 
was  there  for  her,  with  that  look  of  apparent  wisdom 
which  one  often  sees  in  cattie,  and  as  if  the  prospect  was, 
if  not  enlivening,  provocative  of  intense  thought,  doubt- 
less, if  we  could  read  it,  of  the  mess  of  food  which  would 
be  there  at  its  proper  period.    This  arrangement  of  feed- 
ing passage  is  done,  no  doubt,  with  a  riew  to  the  obtaining 
of  the  quiet  which  we  all  know  is  so  important.    With 
the  same  view  the  cow-houses  are  generally  dark,  at  least 
not  well  lighted.    The  cow-houses  are  generally  quite 
close  to  the  house,  so  dose  indeed  that  in  some  farm- 
houses direct  access  is  had  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cow* 
house,  an  arrangement  one  would  think  more  convenient 
than  comfortable ;  in  such  cases  the  cow,  like  the  Irish- 
man's pig,  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  fiamily,  and  treated 
accordmgly.    The  animals  are  all  house-fed  in  winter- 
time, and  the  leading  food  is  hay.    The  hay-house  forms, 
therefore,  an  important  part  of  a  Dutch  farm-house,  for 
it  is  wdl  kept  under  cover.    So  far  as  our  observation 
showed,  we  do  not  think  the  practice  of  cutting  the  hay 
is  extended,  although  hay-entters  we  have  seen,  and  evi- 
dences aLso  that  mashes  or  boiled  food  were  part  of  the 
dairy  economy,  to  one  important  part  of  which  we  now 
come.    The  "  guidwife,"  a  bouncing,  blooming  woman, 
in  the  fair  way  of  acquiring  the  true  "  Dutch  build  and 
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breadth  of  beam/'  obligingly  showed  as  the  process  of 
making  a  *'  Gronda  cheese,"  so  far  at  least  as  the  working 
up  of  the  curd  into  the  pecaliar  form  so  well  known,  and 
its  after  management.  She  did  not  show  the  same  readi- 
ness to  detail  the  preliminary  processes,  bat  we  believe  the 
following  method  is  pretty  nearly  that  followed  by  the 
best  makers,  at  least  it  is  said  to  give  a  product  as  good ; 
it  is  for  those  of  oar  readers  who  are  skilled  in  dairy 
work  to  say  whether  it  is  worthy  of  adoption  amongst 
as.  The  rennet  is  prepared  rery  carefully,  being  steeped 
in  water  along  with  salt  and  saltpetre  and  about  a  quart 
of  vine  vinegar,  the  whole  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  three  weeks.  About  a  galloa  of  water  is  used, 
about  ten  pounds  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and 
six  "  bag  pieces,"  or  stomach  of  the  calf.  The  milk  used 
at  one  time  is  that  produced  at  one  milking,  and  is  put 
into  a  wooden  vessd,  which  we  need  not  say  is  kept  in 
Holland  most  scrupulously  clean,  as  all  dairy  utensils 
should  be  kept  if  success  is  desiderated.  In  the 
farm  now  under  notice  there  were  several  vessels, 
and  all  of  moderate  size.  On  the  rennet  being 
added  to  the  milk,  which  when  required  is  slightly 
warmed,  the  whole  is  gently  stirred.  Wheu  the  curd 
is  formed  the  whey  is  poured  off,  this  being  expediated 
by  breaking  or  pressing  the  curd  with  the  hand.  So  far 
as  we  saw  the  curd  was  not  cut  up  or  broken  with  a 
"  curd  breaker."  A  small  vessel  is  next  taken  of  the 
same  internal  diameter  and  depth  as  the  finished  cheese 
presents ;  into  this  a  portion  of  the  curd  is  placed,  being 
taken  from  the  curd  vessel  in  a  small  dish.  The  small 
vessel  or  mould  is  provided  with  a  perforated  sieve-like 
bottom,  and  the  whey  passes  through  the  perforations  as 
the  curd  is  carefully  pressed  down  into  the  mould.  As 
the  curd  gets  dry  other  portions  of  curd  are  placed  in  the 
mould,  fiut  the  process  is  not  one  of  pressing  merely — 
a  careful  and  thorough  kneading  of  the  mass  is  gone 
through ;  this  being  done  by  the  hand,  and  we  presume 
has  for  its  object  the  giving  of  that  close  compact  solidity 
to  the  cheese  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
"  Gouda,"  for,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  eat  it,  it  is 
not  an  open  friable  cheese  like  some  English-made 
cheeses.  When  the  mould  is  filled  sufficiently  with  a 
well-kneaded  mass,  it  is  taken  out  and  worked  most  deftly 
into  proper  shape  by  the  hand,  in  which  process  the  flat 


edge  gradually  assumes  the  rounded  form  so  well  knowii. 
During  the  shaping  the  compressing  process  is  carefiilly 
attended  to,  and  the  surface  repeatedly  washed  with  the 
whey  which  has  escaped  from  the  curd,  and  which  has 
been  collected  in  the  vessel,  upon  the  top  of  which  the 
mould  stands  when  being  filled  and  pressed,  the  whey 
being  merely  lifted  up  by  the  hand  from  the  vessel,  or  the 
cheese  dipped  into  it.    The  accuracy  of  the  form  given  to 
the  edges  of  the  cheese  is  only  gained  by  long  practice. 
The  formation  of  the  cheese  from  the  time  the  moold  is 
first  filled  till  that  when  the  cheese  is  finished  is  aboat  a 
quarter-of-an-honr  or  twenty  minutes.    The  great  point 
aimed  at  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese  at  this  stage  is 
evidently  to  get  the  whole  mass  into  a  collection  of 
perfect  uniformity  and  as  compact  and  close  in  texture  as 
possible.    The  pressure  to  which  the  cheese  is  subjected 
is  at  first  slight  and  is  gradually  increased;   bat  the 
pressure  is  not  nearly  so  long  continued  as  in  other 
cheeses,  which  may  be  well  conceived  from  the  nature  of 
the  process  already  described  through  which  the  cheese  is 
put  previous  to  being  pressed.    After  being  taken  out  of 
the  press  the  cheese  is  steeped  for  about  a  week  in  a  strong 
salt  pickle,  so  strong  as  to  fioat  an  egg,  and  is,  while 
in    the   pickle,  kept    covered    on    its    upper    surface 
with  a  layer  of  salt.    The  cheese  is  then  plaoed  in  a  oool 
chamber  upon  a  shelf,  and  turned  from  time  to  time  till 
it  is  fit  to  be  sent  to  market.    It   was  with  no  small 
degree  of  pride  that  the  housewife  showed  us  her  store, 
with  none  the  less  but  rather  the  more  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  her  store  was  little,   she  having  sold  nearly 
all  her  stock.    It  was  hard  indeed  to  say  whether  she 
had   more  pride    in    her    cheeses  than   in    her  little 
"  hammer,"  a  sitting  room,  the  ornaments  of  which  she 
showed  with  a  natural  simplicity,  and  almost  chfldish  glee ; 
which  pleased  us  mightily,  as  all  natural  behaviour  always 
does.     She   was  disjiosetl,  like  all  good-natured  people 
are,  to  be  very  communicative  ;  and,  if  she  had  known 
English  or  we  Butch  better  than  either  of  us  did,    we 
have  no  doubt  that  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
her  and  her  belongings  would  have    been   given  ns. 
Fortunately  she  knew,  and  we  understood  enough  of 
German  to  enable  us  to  get  much  pleasant  information  as 
to  farm-Uving  and  farm-ways  amidst  the  green  pasture- 
fields  of  Gouda. 


STOWMABKET    FARMERS*     CLUB. 

THE  BREEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  PIGS. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  this  dub  Mr.  Steakn  read  a 
paper  on  the  breeding  and  mana^ment  of  pigs.  He  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  the  pig,  an  importance  now  recogDised 
by  Agricultural  Societies,  and  spoke  of  the  astonishiqg  fecun- 
dity of  the  sow,  and  the  value  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals  as  an 
article  of  food.  He  said  formerly  lar^^  breeders  and  graziers 
thought  the  pig  beneath  their  notice;  bat  the  thing  was 
changing,  for  lie  supplied  gentlemen  in  Australia,  America, 
and  lumost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Still  he  was  often  both 
disgusted  and  sarprised  to  see  what  a  disgraceful  lot  of  pigs 
was  still  kept  by  many  large  agriculturists  as  well  as  small 
ones,  such,  as  if  kept  to  any  extent^  would  rain  any  one,  for 
they  ate  an  enormous  quantity  of  food,  and  would  neither 
grow  nor  fatten  upon  it.  He  had  studied  the  management  of 
pigs  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  had  found  that  the  better  the 
attention  paid  to  them  the  greater  the  profit,  and  if  a  person 
wiriied  to  make  a  pig  pay,  it  most  be  kept  well  when  young, 
and  not  allowed  to  run  twelve  months  m  almost  a  starring 
condition.  He  must  first  speak  of  the  piggeries,  and  he  must 
say  he  seldom  saw  one  he  considered  fit  to  pat  a  pig  into. 
Some  were  badly  ventilated,  others  low  iiii4  damp,  nine-tenths 


too  small,  some  too  confined,  with  no  means  of  altering  them 
between  summer  and  winter,  and  many  had  the  cisterns  to  re- 
ceive the  wash,  &g.,  from  the  house  inside  them,  which  was 
very  bad,  the  constant  stench  iojuring  the  health  of  the  am- 
mau,  and  was  most  unpleasant  to  those  who  had  to  attend  to 
them.  But  the  worst  sties  were  those  witii  wooden  floors  lud 
over  a  pit,  which  became  full  of  unwholesome  mbbish.  He 
had  said  he  was  surprised  at  the  pigs  kept  by  many  persons ; 
but  he  did  not  know  if  he  ought  to  wonder  so  very  mncfa, 
when  he  took  into  consideration  the  general  construction  of 
places  in  which  they  were  kept.  If  there  were  one 
corner  on  the  premises  worse  than  another,  there  the  pi£ 
stye  was  placed,  and  people  almost  wanted  marsh  boots  to  get 
to  it.  There  was  no  question  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  tenant-farmers  if  landlords  would  take  more  interest  in 
providing  better  boildings  for  the  pigs.  It  was  not  the  most 
exijensive  place  that  was  the  best,  bat  what  was  reanired  was 
a  simple,  economiod,  well-sitaated,  and  well-planned  PJfS^.' 
Some  bailt  expensive  brick  and  stone  building,  which  he  hi^ 
proved  were  not  so  healthy  as  a  boarded  building,  tiled  and 
slated  J  it  should  be  reeded  and  plastered  undeneath  to  pi«- 
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ymt  the  heat  of  the  lan  penetrating  in  tnmmer  and  the  cold 

in  vinfer,  with  a  ventilation  at  the  top  made  to  open  and  shot. 

There  ihoold  be  half-doon.    The  fairowioff  pen  ooght  to  be 

krge^  to  gire  the  low  plenty  of  room,  anato  admit  of  rails 

beiag  pboed  ronnd  the  tide,  lo  fixed  at  to  preTent  the  tow 

Ijing  on  the  little  ones.    These  rails  should  be  made  to  shift 

iceordioir  to  the  sixe  of  the  sow,  firom  eight  to  twelve  inches 

high,  and  extending  about  nine  inohes  from  the  wall,  having 

the  snppoits  carried  ont  sloping  from  the  rail  to  the  wall,  in- 

stesd  of  straight  from  the  floor,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  space 

for  the  pigs  to  pass  between  the  sow  and  the  wall.    Since  he 

lisd  used  these  furowing  rails  he  had  had  hundreds  of  pigs, 

and  had  lost  scarcely  any  from  being  emshed,  whilst  taking  an 

ivertge  of  the  eonntrr  nearly  half  were  lost  from  that  canse. 

£seh  pen  shonld  be  8  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  the  best  floor  was  as- 

pbalte  or  concrete.    Boards  could  not  be  healthy,  for  if  placed 

doie  the  moisture  stands,  and  the  floor  becomes  sotweated,  and 

if  s  ipsee  be  left  the  refuse  litter  ron  between,  so  that  it  will 

beeoffle  a  mass  of  putrid  matter,  likely  to  bring  on  all  kinds  of 

^■KSMB.    In  eold  weather  asphalte  or  concrete  was  too  cold 

for  very  jonng  pigs,  and  he  had  false  lattice  floors  to  lay  down. 

Thcie  were  taken  up  when  required,  and  everything  swept 

from  uderaeath.     He  had  the  beds  attended  to,  and  fresh 

littoed  every  morning,  for  the  deaner  a  phice  was  kept  the 

liftter  the  pigs  throve.    The  floors  wen  washed  down  oeca- 

"OBsIly,  and  everything  ran  off,  the  asphalte  or  concrete  soon 

di^iBg.    Another  advantage  of  such  floors  was  that  they  did 

Bot  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  straw  required  for  any 

o<lwr  floor,  for  the  moisture  seemed  to  run  under  the  litter 

vithoat  wetting  it   so   much,  the  floor  being  laid  a  Uttie 

OB  the  slope.    The  litter  from  the  pens  served  for  the 

poBBdi  ontside,  which  ought  to  be  paved  in  some  way  to 

preveat  the   pigs    rooting.    A   tank  should  be  made  just 

oitftide  to  receive   the   drainage    from   the   pounds,   the 

bsiUiBg  being  tnmghed  to  take  off  the  lain  water.    The 

nuBBre  was  thoa    made  regular  and  good.    On   the   hot- 

otjssacha  piggei^  was  cool  and  pleasant  by  opening  the 

wver  doors.    Lattiee  slips  wen  put  to  all  the  lower  doors 

to  prevent  the  pigs  fretting  out.    Whilst  ^pigs  wen  perfectly 

cool  in  this  model  piggery,  the  herdsman  had  to  go  round 

KvenI  tisMs  in  the  day  to  all  the  other  places  with  a  watering 

pot  to  pour  water  over  the  pigs  to  keep  tiiem  alive.    He  then 

■poke  of  breeding,  saying  tnat  in  selecting  pigs  for  breeding, 

peat  sttcntion  should  be  given  to  choosing  a  good  breed  that 

vobU  eome  to  early  maturiU,  for  that  was  when  the  profit 

^gsised,  and  the  better  the  quality  of  the  breed  the  less 

raw  was  required  to  bring  them  to  that  maturity.    He  con- 

Bd^  no  other  breed  so  well  adapted  for  most  localities  as  the 

«n  and  white  SuflTolks.    The  improvement  took  place  not 

wore  it  was  wanted,  for  a  worse  animal  could  not  be  found 

tbaa  the  old  Suffolk  piff,  with  its  long  thin  snout,  large  lap 

an,  siebed  back,  long  fegs,  thin  body,  coarse,  bristly  hair, 

thick,  lon^,  itrairht  tail— in  (act,  with  everything  to  make  it 

a  diigutm^looking  brute.     When  he   read   a   paper  on 

"Swine,"  a  few  yean  since  he  said  he  did  not  like  black  pigs 

M  veil  ii  white,  but  by  judicious  crossing  they  have  become 

^bbI  to  the  white,  and  he  now  had  scarcely  a  preference. 

^Vy  were  similar  in  form  and  symmetry,  and  both  come  to 

^7  maturity,  and  fattened  to  a  great  weight  with  a  small 

qsanttty  of  food  in  proporUon  to  that  weight.    In  choosing 

the  boar  and  sow  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  the  chief  points 

^^^  a  rather  small  head,  with  wide,  heavy  chaps,   short 

*Mit,  broad  deep  chest,  can  rather  small  and  tnin,  with 

the  cods  sharp  and  pendulous,   pointing  a  little  forward, 

raindBeBs  of  rib,  shortness  of  leg,  and  small  feet,  long 

my,  the  thu;h  well  dropped  close  to  the  back,  shoulders 

ud  hams  thick,  the  neck   rising   well   behind  the  ears, 

>Bsll  bones  in  proportion  to  the  flesh,  broad  or  straight, 

or  dightly  rising  back,  tail  small  and  curved  and  pliused 

high,  hair  thin,  long,  fine,  and  silky.     As  much  or  more 

■tteatioB  ouffbt  to  be  given  to  the  boar  as  the  sow.    He  pre- 

lerred  wws  for  breeding  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  boar  and 

P^  ntcd  animals,  they  being  more  likelv  to  have  a  large 

OBsiber  of  pigs.    He  oonsiderM  ten  or  twelve  pin  sufficient 

jB  the  general  way  to  bring  up.    A  sow  for  breeding  should 

Bsnten  or  twelve  paps.     He  did  not 'recommend  oreeding 

wy  youiff.    The  proper  time  for  the  sow  to  begin  was  from 

tea  to  tvdve  months  dd,  the  boar  being  from  eight  to  twelve 

>MaUtt.   It  was  wdl  to  cross  as  far  distant  as  possible,  occa- 

*»ttUj  so  IS  to  strengthen  the  constitatioQ.    Some  time  back 


he  purchased  sows  from  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  had  bred 
in,  for  more  than  SO  ^ean,  and  the  other  for  60.  The  first  far- 
rows they  produced  with  liim  came  out  full  of  ulcers,  the  legs  of 
most  were  crooked,  with  lar^  sparins,  and  many  turned  out 
good  for  nothing.  When  wishing  to  make  a  cross,  his  plan 
was  to  buy  a  sow  of  a  different  blood,  and  then  to  fall  back  on 
his  original  atock,  retainbg,  by  this  means,  the  same  character 
without  injuring  the  breed.  The  time  of  testation  averaged 
about  113  days,  but  old  sows  were  rather  longer  than  young 
ones.  A  sow  in  pig  should  have  fall  liberty  to  roam  about, 
and  feed  on  grass  in  the  summer,  whilst  in  winter  she  should 
have  roots  of  various  kinds,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint 
of  beans  per  day.  At  the  time  of  forrowing.  the  proper  plan 
was  to  have  a  man  with  the  sow  to  attend  to  tier,  as  it  was  not 
wise  to  lose  half,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  pin  for  want 
of  a  little  attention  at  the  most  critical  time.  lie  idso  gave 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  litter  cut  short,  and  he  had  a 
hamper  placed  in  the  pen  with  a  little  strew  in  the  bottom,  and 
lined  irith  an  oU  blanket.  A  partition  about  2^  feet  high  was 
pot  across  the  pen  to  prevent  the  sow  getting  at  the  hamper 
as  the  pigs  came  out.  The  pigs  were  placed  in  the  hamper 
and  kept  there  till  the  sow  nu  done  farrowing.  After  tnat 
they  were  put  to  the  sow  to  suck,  and  then  put  back  to  the 
hamper.  The  sow  had  then  a  little  warm  milk  and  bran  given 
her,  and  the  bed  was  attended  to  whilst  she  ate  this,  and 
the  pigs  were  allowed  to  go  to  her  again  after  she  had 
finished  her  meaL  He  found  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
and  best  plan  to  give  the  herdsmen  6d.  each  for  all  pigs  he 
could  bring  up  to  a  month  old.  As  to  a  sow  eating  her  young, 
the  cause  was  that  in  some  litters  the  side  teeth  were  much 
longer  and  sharper  than  in  othen,  so  tiiat  when  the  pin  began 
to  suck  they  bit,  and  scntched  the  paps,  and  caused  imta- 
tion,  which  sent  the  sow  mad  with  rage ;  she  threw  one  one 
way,  and  one  another,  and  if  she  drew  blood  would  eat  the 
pigs,  and  a  sow  that  once  did  this  was  no  further  use  for  breed- 
ing. His  plan  to  prevent  tliis  was  to  take  away  the  pigs  in  the 
hamper,  so  that  the  sow  could  not  hear  them,  and  nip  off  the 
long  teeth  with  a  pair  of  pincen.  When  they  were  put  back 
tlie  sow  would  be  found  to  be  kind  to  them,  and  perfectly 
docile.  With  his  model  pimry,  he  preferred  breeding  in  the 
winter,  as  the  buildinfr  coula  be  easily  kept  to  the  proper  heat, 
and  after  proper  care  for  the  first  day  or  night,  the  cold  did 
not  appear  to  affect  them  so  much  as  heat.  Figs,  which  were 
farrowed  in  January  or  February,  would  now  and  thrive  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  after  being  kept  eight  or  nine  weeks  with 
tne  sow  before  being  weaned.  They  were  then  fit  for  either 
breeding,  feeding,  bullock  yards,  or  anything  for  which  tliey 
might  be  require  in  the  autumn.  By  this  means  they  could 
have  another  litter  of  pijp  in  August,  instead  of  October,  for 
when  farrowed  too  late  in  autumn  young  pigs  would  not  thrive 
through  the  severe  weather  in  winter,  and  if  they  were  turned 
as  usual  into  cold  yards  or  open  pineries,  they  would  be  worth 
very  little  more  for  their  two  or  tnree  monthiB*  keep.  Eight 
weeks  in  summer  and  nine  in  winter  will  be  fotind  a  {|ood  time 
for  weaning  pigs,  and  he  liked  to  have  those  which  were, 
not  saved  for  breeding  operated  upon  a  short  time 
preriously.  Boan,  for  stock,  he  kept  confined  in  a  shed 
with  a  roomy  yard,  allowed  them  plenty  of  vrater 
and  fed  them  on  any  food  which  was  most  convenient  such  as 
vetches  or  mangold  wurtzd.  As  to  feeding,  when  the  pigs 
were  about  three  days  old,  and  whilst  the  sow  was  feeding,  he 
gave  them  some  new  milk,  warm  Irom  the  cow,  sweetened  with 
a  little  sugar.  In  three  or  four  days  he  mixed  half-skiramed 
milk  and  some  oatmeal  or  sharps,  leaving  out  the  new  milk  by 
deerees,  as  well  as  the  sugar,  repUduR  them  by  Indian  com 
or  barley,  whole.  The  sow  should  be  fed  on  mud  food  for  a 
few  days,  such  as  bran  mixed  with  warm  milk.  After  a  few  days 
add  barley  or  bum  meal,  and  increase  the  quantity  of  these  as 
the  pigs  ffrew.  For  a  few  weeks  after  the  pigs  are  taken  off 
the  sow  they  cannot  be  fed  too  well  or  too  frequently,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  too  much  food  at  a  time.  He 
gave  them  a  varietv  of  meals,  as  were  most  convenient,  wetted 
them  with  cold  and  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and  sprinkled 
it  with  a  little  salt.  The  food  was  mixed  a  day  in  advance 
which  gave  time  for  slight  fermentation.  In  summer  the  food 
was  mixed  entirely  with  cold  water,  and  given  cold.  Between 
meals  he  gave  the  pigs  whole  maize,  mangold,  and  swedes,  cut 
small,  with  a  little  com  or  soil  oceasionuly,  and  he  allowed 
them  plenty  of  clean  water.  For  fatting  he  gave  wheat,  barley, 
and  maice  meal  mixed  together  into  slops,  water  always  kept 
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by  them,  and  a  little  mangold  eat  for  them  oocationally. 
Washing  and  brashmg  waa  very  beneficial.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  common  method  of  treatment  waa  most 
anrpriaing.  Store  pigs  should  have  their  liberty  aa  frr  as  con- 
▼anient,  and  have  the  range  of  large  yards  in  winter  and  of  a 
piece  of  pastore  in  sommer.  Well-bred  pigs,  properly  fed,  would 
always  consame  the  refuse  of  the  farm  and  dairy.  As  to  the 
tails  of  young  pigs  falling  off,  the  cause  was  a  mystery  he  had  not 
been  able  to  solve.  He  gave  in  detail  his  eiperiments,  made 
with  a  view  to  test  the  generally-reoeited  theories,  and  said, 
**  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  it  is  neither  breedinir,  feed- 
ing, hot  weather,  cold  weather,  nor  easterly  wind  whieh  is  the 
cause,  nor  does  it  signify  whether  the  pigs  are  Uaok  or  white ; 
therefore  I  must  leave  it  to  some  one  with  a  wiser  head  than 
I  have  to  solve  this  mysterious  affair.** 

Mr.  CocKREDOE  asked  Mr.  Steam  if  he  had  seen  a  pen  of 
pigs  at  the  Islington  Show,  sent  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baily,  of 
Swindon,  a  great  breeder  of  Berkshire  pigs.  There  were 
three  of  them,  and  very  fine  specimens.  They  had  been  sent 
to  the  Birmingham  Show,  where  they  took  the  first  prize,  but 
at  Islington  the  judges  would  not  even  allow  them  to  be 
j^eed.  The  matter  was  very  much  discussed  during  the 
show,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Stearn  could  enlighten  them  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  decision  at  Islington. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  he  knew  all  about  it,  but  did  not  know 
that  he  could  state  all  that  he  did  know. 

Mr.  Cocksedoe  said  the  pigs  went  to  London  in  nobody's 
name,  but  with  a  number. 

Mr.  Stea&n  said  he  was  astonished.  He  was,  in  fact,  asked 
to  go  and  look  at  the  pigs.  He  found  them  to  be  a  pen  of 
beautifiil  pigs,  and  they  had  been  put  on  one  side  as  of  **  Not 
sufficient  merit.**  They  were  not  fat  enough,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  their  being  rejected. 

Mr.  CocKSEDGE :  They  were  only  three  months  old. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  were  nine  months 
old,  but  the  Berkshire  breed  cannot  be  fitted  so  early.  Thej 
were,  however,  a  pen  of  beautiful  pigs,  and  it  was  a  good  bit 
too  bad  to  put  them  on  one  side. 

Mr.  CocKSEDOS :  May  I  ask  you  if  the  tail  of  a  pig  is  of 
any  great  importance  to  the  pigP  Why  I  ask  is  that  I  want 
to  be  practical.  I  have  been  in  Wales,  and  there  the  shep- 
herds never  bite  off  the  sheep's  tails,  but  let  them  grow,  be- 
cause they  say  thev  serve  to  keep  the  sheep's  bellies  warm.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  little  fine  tail  of  the  pig  serves  to 
keep  the  pig*s  bdly  warm. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  It  is  about  as  useftil,  perhaps,  as  one  of  your 
ears.    Ton  might  cut  one  of  them  off. 

Mr.  CocKSSDGE :  I  should  hear  as  well. 

Mr.  Steabn  :  That  might  be,  but  you  vrould  not  look  so 
well.  Tou  would  prefior  a  pret^  girl  to  a  bad-looking  one, 
would  you  not  P 

Mr.  S.  Scon  asked  Mr.  Steam  what  proportion  of  sugar 
he  used  for  the  young  pigs. 

Mr.  Stearn:  I  can  scarcely  say,  but  I  make  it  pretty 
sweet. 

Mr.  S.  Scott  :  How  much  sugar  to  the  pail  of  milk,  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  I  don't  mix  so  much  as  that  at  a  time.  To  a 
pint  of  milk  I  put  a  tea  or  perhaps  a  desert  spoonful  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Scott  asked  Mr.  Steam  what  was  ms  opinion  of  the 
use  of  acorns  as  pig  food. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  he  did  not  like  them  at  all.  He  had 
tried  them,  but  nevertheless  did  not  like  them.  He  believed 
he  had  suffered  this  summer  from  the  use  of  acorns.  He  had 
lost  several  very  valuable  pigs,  only  from  eating  acorns. 

Dr.  Short  :  May  1  ask  why  you  thought  you  lost  them 
from  that  cause  ? 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Bscause  those  that  ate  aooms  died,  and  those 
that  did  not  eat  them,  did  not  die. 

Dr.  Short  :  But  what  was  the  cause  of  death  P  Did  they 
produce  constipation  P 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Yes,  the  bowels  were  too  much  confined. 

Mr.  LiNGwooD  asked  Mr.  Steam  if  he  had  ever  noticed  a 
difference  being  indicated  in  l^e  young  female  pigs,  between 
those  that  were  good  and  those  that  were  but  indifferent 
breeders,  in  the  placing  of  the  paps  P  It  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience with  turn  that  where  tne  paps  stood  in  two  rows 
evenly,  the  sow  would  be  the  better  for  breeding  than  where 
they  were  uneven  or  irregular. 
Mr.  SiEiSif  sftid  he  thought  the  straighter  the  paps  stood 


the  better  for  breeding.     If  they  were  scattered  or  a  lit& 
out  of  the  sMght,  auch  a  pig  was  seldom  very  good  for 
breeding. 
Mr.  LINGWOOD  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 


better  the  pigs  were  bred  the  fewer  they  would  find  that  wen 
so  formed. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  he  could  not  say  he  had  ever  notked 
tliat.  In  fact  he  had  never  had  any  very  bad  oum  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  Page  i  Tou  had  your  stock  from  me. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Mr.  Page  says  I  had  my  stoek  from  him.  I 
do  not  know,  I  am  sure,  but  I  have  aa  few  bad  ones  ss  posnbk. 
Mr.  Steam  added,  in  reply  to  Mr.  LiAgwood*s  further  qasitioni, 
that  he  generally  put  aneh  pigs  on  one  side. 

Mr.  LiNGWOOD  said  he  believed  attention  was  not  ilwaji 
paid  to  the  indication  he  spoke  of.  The  largest  and  itnncest 
animals  were  set  aside  for  breeding  with  very  Uttle  regsrd  to 
the  point  he  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Woodward  (the  Secretary)  aaid  he  invariably  fonnd 
that  the  largest  pig  would  make  the  most  productive  mother. 
Still  he  always  saved  for  breeding  those  sows  whose  paps  vm 
formed  in  the  most  regular  wav.  He  did  not  think,  hov- 
ever,  that  there  vras  much  dependenoe  to  be  placed  oa  the  rah 
for  saving  pigs.  He  had  found  the  amallest  to  make  the  heit 
breeders  and  the  best  mothers. 

Bir.  H.  A.  Oajus  asked  if  the  siae  of  the  animal  wss  sot  of 
great  importance.  In  breeding,  he  believed  it  was  genenllj 
held  that  breeding  animals  could  hardly  be  too  long. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that  he  considered  size  and  leogth  of 
great  importance  in  breeding  sows.  Hegave  the  prefereDce, 
too,  to  long  animals  before  short  ones.  Was  that  Mr.  Stesm*i 
practice  P 

Mr.  Stearn  :  Yes. 

Mr  Woodward  :  How  about  the  condition  of  yonr  breedmg 
sows  P  I  don't  care  about  keeping  them  too  high  at  ^e  tine 
of  farrowing. 

Mr.  Stearn  :  No ;  keep  them  as  low  as  jou  ean.  Bm 
slops  a  few  days  prerious  to  farrowing,  and  after  you  tske  tbe 
pin  to  her  give  better  food. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  quite  agreed  vrith  Mr.  Stesni  ss  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  He  did  not  think  that  uj 
more  profitable  stock  eomd  be  bred  than  pigs.  !%«▼  mnit, 
however,  in  starting,  see  to  the  breed.  He  quite  agreed  vi& 
Mr.  Stearn  that  no  profit  could  attach  to  the  old  Suifolk  pigi. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  tried  a  lot  of 
them,  and  found,  amongst  other  evils,  that  they  were  so  wild 
as  almost  to  destroy  the  place  they  were  kept  in.  He  then 
put  into  the  place  some  that  he  considered  well-bred,  and  they 
were  quiet  enough. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oaxss  asked  Mr.  Steam  the  cost  of  his  piggery 
as  shown  in  the  model. 

Mr.  Stearn  said  that  with  poplar  boards  it  would  eoft 
about  ^^26. 

Mr.  Oases  :  Then  jou  don't  advocate  the  use  of  the  hndr 
and  mortar  P  Wood  is  more  generally  the  tenant's  work.  If 
the  landlord  builds,  he  expects  it  to  hist  for  80  or  40  years. 

Mr.  Stearn:  This  will  hist  SO  years  ("No, no.")  My 
poplar  board  building  is  now  ten  yean  old,  and  I  bdieve  it 
will  last  that  time.    It  is  as  good  now  as  when  first  hai^t. 

Mr.  Oaxes  :  I  believe  if  all  landlords  would  sapP^y^ 
buildings  it  would  save  the  tenants  great  expense.  Good 
lodgings  save  food,  for  warmth  is  equal  to  food.  The  better 
the  buildings  the  easier  it  is  to  fat  the  stock. 

Mr.  Stearn  said,  that  he  employed  his  own  men  to  pnt  the 
pig]^ry  up,  instead  of  tradesmen.  It  was  only  "P^" 
inside.  If  they  went  to  the  timber  yard  and  bought  the  boardi, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  cost  above  £30. 

Mr.  Oases  suggested  to  Mr.  Page  that  it  might  be  cheapest 
for  him  to  go  to  his  kndlord  and  get  him  to  fanild  the  place 
and  pay  five  per  cent,  for  the  outlay.  .  . 

Mr.  Page  said  that  might  cost  him  too  much,  as  he  Bug» 
live  too  long  and  pay  too  much  that  way.  , 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  thought  there  would  be  no  dim  W 
in  getting  such  a  buUding  for  the  money  Mr.  Steam  spoke  ot. 
It  was  24  feet  long,  and  they  usually  calculated  that  open  sheds 
18  feet  wide^  brick  and  tUe,  would  cost  £1  a  foot  nmrnng 
measure. 

Mr.  Stearn  exphuned  that  the  aspect  of  his  buihiinfr  ^ 
south,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  doors  were  so  arraoged 
that  s  thorough  draught  could  always  >  secured.    M  ^ 
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feeding  the  pigs  when  Teiy  jroimg,  the  sweetened  milk  was  put 
into  shsUow  troughs.  Of  oonne  the  Tonng  pigs  were 
frightened  it  flnt  and  cot  off,  bat  they  would  soon  return  and 
begin  to  nibble  at  the  edge  of  the  trough,  and  from  Uiat  they 
aoon  began  the  milk. 

Mr.  WooDWABj> :  Then,  you  don't  b^giu  by  giving  them 
msiieP 

Mr.  Srajui  :  No,  not  till  they  are  fonr  days  old.  Then 
we  begin  to  ipfe  it  softked,  as,  of  oooise,  they  cannot  eat  it 
withoDt  soaking. 

Mr.  WooDWASO :  Will  young  pigs  begin  to  eat  maiie  at 
fmr  days  old? 

Mr.  S.  Scott  :  I  was  about  to  ask  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Srabh:  Yes. 

Mr.  Hattbm  asked  how  much  salt  was  given  with  the  meal. 

Mr.  Stbailn  said  he  could  not  say.  fle  merely  threw  a 
biadfal  in  the  cistern  now  and  then,  as  the  meal  was  mixed, 
lbs  pigs  seemed  to  like  the  food  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  LoiowooD  said  he  knew  of  a  case  where  too  much 
nit  bsd  been  given,  and  the  pigs  died.  Salt  for  pigs  was  all 
voy  wdl  after  they  were  dead. 

Mr.  S.  SooTT  asked  if  Mr.  Steam  really  thought  that  there 
vss  any  profit  in  the  leaiing  piss  for  onus.  Of  course  it  was 
Toy  niee,  bat  was  there  any  real  profit  a  Dont  it  P 

Mr.  Stukn  :  I  most  say  I  think  there  is  more  profit  m  the 
brMdingaad  rearing  pigs  than  there  is  in  any  other  animals. 
As  Mr.  Page  knew,  ne  liad  tried  almost  everything,  and  he 


found  that  nothin^f  paid  like  pigs.  He  had  a  lot  of  bullocks 
once,  which  paid  him  10s.  6d.  a  week,  at  a  cost  of  ISs. 

Mr.  Page  said  no  doubt  the  pig  was  the  most  profitable 
animal  they  could  put  on  the  &rm,  but  unfortunately  they  had 
not  the  attention  thev  ought  to  have.  They  had  not  from 
himself  he  knew,  and  ne  thouffht  he  might  answer  for  almost 
evenrone  in  the  room  except  Aur.  Steam. 

Mi,  Stbarn  said  it  was  very  important  to  have  a  good 
herdsman. 

The  Ch AIRMAN ;  Qenerally  the  pigs  are  left  too  much  to 
boys. 

Mr.  Steabn  ;  Generally  the  master  does  not  look  at  them 
once  a  month. 

Mr.  Paos  said  he  did  not ;  but  confessed  that  he  liked  sheep 
better,  because  there  was  some  wool.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  be  had  never  seen  a  pig  eat  whole  maixe  at  fonr  days  old. 
Sometimes  he  had  given  tnem  a  few  oats,  but  they  could  hardly 
manage  them.  He  should  like  to  see  them  crack  Indiui  com, 
for  he  was  quite  an  advocate  for  feeding  young  pigs,  but  never 
could  get  them  to  eat  under  ten  days. 

Mr.  &IBT&UC& :  Perhaps  you  have  never  knocked  the  teeth 
out. 

Mr.  P&i8BB  said  it  was,  doubtless,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  pigs  should  be  kept  dean.  Mr.  Page  appeared  to 
Question  some  of  Mr.  Steams  propositions,  but  lie  could  hardly 
do  so,  when  he  said  he  did  not  see  his  pigs  once  a  month. 

A  vote  of  thaoks  was  passed  to  Mr»  Steam, 
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At  the  last  meeting,  a  discussion  took  place  on  "  The 
evil  arising  firom  the  present  system  of  importing  foreign 
ttoek." 

Mr.  H.  W .  KxAitT  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  ascribed 
aD  the  evils  of  the  present  dav  to  the  free  introduction  of  stock. 
Plearo-pneumonia  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease— diseases 
from  which  they  suffered  more  than  any  other — he  did 
ast  think  originally  came  from  abroad,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  did 
not  think  they  were  now  propagated  by  the  introduction  of 
tomn  stock.  Properly  speaking,  th^  were  epizootic  diieases. 
He  thooght  they  azose  from  atmoepherio  causes,  for  they  fre- 
qsentlv  lound  thena  breaking  out  iu  districts  where  no  foreign 
>t<ick  hsd  been  intiodneed.  He  had  known  something  about 
bnning  for  forty  years,  and  his  impression  was  that  pleuro 
niated  in  this  oonntry  bn^  before  the  free  introduction  of 
foreign  cattle.  His  impression  was  that  both  plenro  and  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  were  rife  in  this  country  before  foreign 
cattle  were  imported.  But  some  diseases  came  directlj  from 
abroad.  There  ooold  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  diseased 
cattle  vere  introdnoed,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  pre- 
sent ijstem  of  importation  was  objectionable.  If  any  phin 
conld  be  devised  for  compelling  the  animals  imported  to  un- 
deivo  a  qaarantine,  or  for  slaughtering  them  at  the  ports  of 
of  disembarkation,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  very  desirable. 
There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  latter  remedy  which 
he  thovght  would  render  it  at  least  difficult  to  cany  out,  and 
lu  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  a  complete  system  of  quaran- 
tine would  be  most  desirable,  especially  if  certain  ports  were 
defined  for  disembarkation,  and  animau  were  not  disembarked 
prooiiacaously  at  any  port  in  the  kingdom.  He  thought 
alio  that  very  many  of  the  evils  farmers  at  present  la- 
boQied  under  might  be  avoided  if  a  different  and  a  better 
>r!teB  were  adopted  when  those  diseases  existed  in  a  dis- 
trict As  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  he  thought  it 
vu  propagated  sometimes  in  the  most  unjustifiable  manner 
hy  the  carelessness  of  those  upon  whose  farms  the  dis- 
otti  ahready  existed.  There  were  gentlemen  at  that  table 
who  eottld  bear  him  out  when  he  said  Uiat  the  disease  had 
been  carried  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgnorth — be- 
tween Wenlock  and  Bridgnortn — ^by  the  practice  of  allowing 
pss  to  run  about,  from  farms  where  the  disease  existed.  They 
"tew  that  the  habit  of  the  piir  was  to  get  into  every  hole,  into 
every  fiUh,  and  he  did  not  know  any  animal  that  would  be 
more  likely  to  spread  disease.  He  tbousrht  that  when  dis- 
nie  exiitcd  on  a  2arm|  no  ammal  ought  toWe  it.   Although 


he  admitted  that  the  restrictions  which  had  been  enforced  upon 
the  farmer  were  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  had  been  at- 
tended by  heavy  loss,  yet  he  believed  thoae  restrictions  were 
attended  by  very  good  results  in  preventing  the  spread  of  their 
local  diseases,  and  he  thought  the  manner  in  which  diaeaaes 
were  spread  about  the  country  had  now  become  so  apparent 
that  more  stringent  mles  than  existed  at  present  shoulc  oe  en- 
forced as  to  the  movement  of  cattle.  He  thought  some  simple 
machinery  misrht  be  devised  for  carrying  this  out.  As  to  Uio 
foot-and-moutn  disease,  although  it  was  a  troublesome  disease, 
it  was  rarely  fatal,  nevertheless  the  milk  of  a  diseased  animal 
was  most  dangerous  for  a  human  being  to  drink.  He  did  not 
think  pleuro  could  be  communicated  so  easily.  He  was  not 
sure  that  it  could  be  communicated  except  by  contact  with  an 
animal  fdready  diseased.  He  thought  it  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  their  consiaeration  as  to  whether  some  more  atringent  mles 
could  not  be  enforced  to  prevent  infection  spreading  when  dis- 
ease existed  in  a  district. 

Mr.  £vAir  Dayus,  sen.,  would  like  to  coriect  one  part  of 
Mr.  Keary's  speech.  That  gentleman  had  said  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  pleuro  were  in  England  before  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cattle.  What  he  meant,  no  doubt,  was  the 
free  introduction  of  forei^  cattle.  Pleuro,  he  (Mr.  Davies) 
believed,  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Dutch  cattle  in 
1840.  He  was  fully  aware  that  that  was  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion that  they  were  going  to  discuss.  He  recollected  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  straggle  for  free-trade  was  carried 
on,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  he  believed  that  the  man 
who  now  attempted  to  introduce  the  old  question  of  pro- 
tection would  be  met  with  ridicule.  Acknowledging  tnis, 
but  believing  at  the  same  time  that  the  result  of  free- 
trade  had  been  to  enrich  others  more  than  ourselves, 
yet  he  did  sav  that  the  farmers  of  England  should  at  least  have 
nir  play.  All  tliey  asked  for  was  just  and  equitable  laws. 
Give  them  those,  and  they  would  defy  the  whole  world.  They 
did  not  intend  to  appeal  to  the  country  to  put  an  end  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  stock.  No ;  but  they  did  wish  to  im- 
press upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  taking  efficient 
means  tor  preventing  the  importation  of  diseases,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  them  over  the  countnr  by  which  their  flocks  and 
herds  were  destroyed.  Por  himself  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  that  was  a  question  as  much  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  as  the  producer.  His  belief  was  that  the  supply  of 
animal  food  in  this  country  had  been  lessened  rather  than  in- 
creased by  the  introduction  of  foreign  cattle.    3e  would  read 
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tlic  rabftUnce  of  a  report  drawn  ap  by  Mr.  Kilby.  From  Ibis 
it  appeared  that  dnnng  the  last  thirty  years  cattle  had  been 
destroyed  bv  lung  disease  of  the  mon^  value  of  £68,507,198, 
by  foot-and-mouth  disease  £43,389,219,  and  by  rinderpest 
£4s647,378:  making  a  toUl  of  £100,633,795.  It  was  en- 
tirely  from  foreign  diseases  that  that  great  loss  had  been  sus- 
tained. Then,  again,  the  Government  statistical  returns  for 
1868  put  the  catUe  stock  in  Great  Britain  down  in  money 
value  at  £78,809,203,  so  that  the  loss  sustained  by  foreign  dis- 
eases exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  cattle  stock  in  Great  Britain 
at  any  one  time  by  £21,824,692,  or,  as  Mr.  Kilb^  had  put  it, 
127  per  cent,  on  the  stock  held  by  tlie  British  farmer.  This 
was  a  great  loss.  Had  the  conntrv  been  compensated  for  itP 
He  feared  not.  He  believed,  and  his  belief  was  borne  out  by 
facts,  that  the  British  consumer  was  seven  per  cent,  worse  off 
than  if  he  had  never  tasted  foreign  beef  at  all.  The  present 
price  of  beef  was  strongly  confirmative  of  this.  Taking  the 
five  years  preceding  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  stock,  the 
price  of  beef  was  6|d.  per  lb.  Now  it  is  7id.,  so  that  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  stock  has  been  to  mulct  the 
consumer  in  2d.  per  lb.  Some  might  say  that  the  rise  in  price 
was  caused  by  an  increased  consumption,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  accounted  for  it.  He  knew,  when  the  consumer  was 
smarting  under  high  prices,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  him  to 
say  it  was  the  farmers'  fault,  hot  he  denied  that  in  fofo.  He 
maintained  that  the  farmers  of  England  had  struggled  hard, 
and  had  struggled  successfully,  so  far  as  was  possible,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  population.  And  so  long  as  the  consumer  was 
content  to  be  red  by  the  British  farmer,  he  was  well  fed  and 
fed  cheaply.  He  enjoyed  his  beef  at  6|d.  per  lb.,  but  when  he 
be^n  to  grumble  and  went  elsewhere  for  a  supplv,  he  liad 
raised  the  price  of  his  beef  by  2d.  per  lb.  He  thought,  under 
all  those  circumstances,  that  the  consumer  ought  to  join  the 
producer  to  press  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  taking 
such  steps  as  were  necessary  for  the  whole  of  the  cattle  to  be 
killed  at  the  ports  of  disembarkation,  or  at  any  rate  to  adopt 
some  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
eases that  did  such  damage  to  the  farmer  and  also  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  H.  Burton  read  the  following  statement  of  the  regu- 
lations observed  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle :  "  The 
Privy  Council  watch  over  the  importation  of  forei^  cattle 
wiih  extreme  care  and  attention,  and  I  may  say  anxiety,  and 
are  very  exacting  in  having  their  directions  complied  with ; 
no  time  or  trouble  is  spared  in  meeting  every  emergency  as  it 
occurs,  such  as  notice  of  disease  in  any  particular  quarter ; 
very  little  (if  any)  discretion  is  allowed  the  Board  of  Customs. 
Instructions  are  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  Privy 
Council  as  to  what  prohibitions  are  to  be  enforced,  whicn 
makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  give  you  more  tluui  a  general 
idea  of  the  practice  or  system  which  Mr.  Keary  styles  an  evil, 
as  it  differs  under  so  many  different  circumstances;  but  every- 
tiiing  is  defined,  and  noUiing  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  must  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Metropolitan  area ;  the 
outports  are  governed  by  special  rules,  accoraing  to  local  con- 
veniences. The  importation  of  cattle  is  looked  upon  as 
merely  permissive,  being  necessary  for  food,  and  not  for  feed- 
ing or  breeding  purposes.  Upon  this  principle  is  established 
a  ^undwork,  whether  at  outports  or  London.  All  cattle 
arriving  from  a  non-infected  country  are  examined  on  land- 
ing, kept  in  quarantine  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  examined 
again.  If  landed  at  Thames  Haven,  they  are  sent  up  to  the 
Metropolitan  Market  by  railway,  to  be  slaughtered ;  and  the 
same  process  is  allowed  only  at  other  spedally-defined 
landing-places.  There  is  a  landing -pUce  at  Plaistow, 
where  the  cattle  are  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  which  operation 
must  be  performed  in  all  cases,  although  a  cleim  bill  of 
health  is  proved,  within  ten  days.  No  sinj^le  head  of  cattle 
(or  more)  once  entering  the  Metropolitan  area  is  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  it  alive.  Should  a  cargo  of  cattle 
arrive  from  an  infected  country  all  must  be  slaughtered  on 
landing ;  a  certain  time  elapses  and  disinfection  takes  place 
before  the  premises  are  again  used.  Should  a  cargo  arrive  from 
a  non-infected  countrr,  and  one  head  thereof  is  diseased,  all 
are  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  This  applies  equally  to  oxen, 
■heep,  twine,  goats,  &c.  No  regulations  could  be  carried  out 
more  stringently,  the  idea  being  that  the  importation  of  cattle 
is  necessary  to  provide  food  for  the  country,  and  in  this  case 
it  does  not  matter  whether  the  supplies  reach  the  market  dead 
or  alive.    The  following  illustration  of  the  strict  measures 


adopted  is  worth  recording.  The  Queen  rreently  hsd  a  boll 
sent  her  from  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg.  It  was  for  breedisf 
purposes,  and  of  course  was  only  of  use  alive.  The  corm- 
pondence  about  the  beast  was  most  voluminous.  It  waiit 
last  allowed  to  be  sent  to  Southampton,  Uiis  bebg  the  nesrat 
point  by  sea  where  it  was  required.  It  remains  in  qosnn* 
tine  twenty-eight  days,  and  Her  Migestv  had  furtlier  to  gin 
bond  for  £100,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  stipnlatioBs  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  oomplied  with.  It  is  impossible  for  sk  to 
guess  at  the  e(nl  ^perhaps  it  is  because  it  keeps  down  the 
prices)  pointed  out  in  tlie  notice  which  calls  the  fVnnen'  Clib 
together  to  discuss.  The  simple  truth  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  of  England  will  have  "roast  beef,"  and  thecosntiy 
cannot  produce  a  quabtity  e^ual  to  the  deoiand.  It  is,  then- 
fore,  actually  neoessary  to  import  stock.  Hie  qnestios  re- 
mains, how  to  do  it  without  spreading  disease— «  oontingeDcj 
which  is  always  to  be  provided  for.  As  a  practical  effeet  of 
your  deliberations,  if  the  resolutions  passed  are  forwarded  to 
the  Privy  Connml  Office,  I  am  sure  if  there  is  a  precutioo 
discovered,  or  an  original  idea  expreased,  a  very  coarteosi  and 
considerate  reception  will  be  given  to  the  same.  In  advsAciiig 
the  information  which  I  now  supply  yon  with,  although  1 
know  it  can  be  relied  on,  so  far  as  regaras  the  practice  here,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Keaiy  woud  propose  to 
lead  the  discussion  without  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  aa 
evil  existed,  or  that  he  had  found  out  a  grievance,  and  with  hit 
interest  and  general  knowledge  I  must  give  him  credit  for 
knowing  something.  AUowin{r  that  there  may  be  "  a  loaie- 
thing^'  which  has  not  come  nnder  my  notice,  sUH  the  aathori- 
ties  would  never  adopt  the  extreme  care  tliey  do  iu  London, 
and  allow  it  to  be  entirely  nullified  by  laxity  at  the  ostpoita, 
so  you  may  depend  upon  the  same  general  preventive  measBrei 
being  in  force  throngnout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  so  what 
more  can  be  doneP — ^when  it  is  impossibb  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation of  what  is  called  "  foreign  stock,**  but  is  in  reality  the 
nearest  imaginable  approach  to  dead  meat!  Allcsttleare 
examined  by  veterinary  snri^eons,  and  marked  with  a  brand, 
which  is  known  to  the  pobce,  who  have  power  to  set  vhes 
the  control  of  the  Customs  ceases.  The  following  itatiatis 
may  interest  the  Farmers*  Club.  The  two  first  retiini  have 
been  published ;  perhaps  they  may  not  have  been  seen  bj  thoie 
thev  an  intended  for.  The  last  return  is  arrived  at  by  taking 
in  oetail  rather  extensive  accounts.  I  have,  therefore,  only 
given  you  the  nnmber  of  oxen,  which  I  think  will  be  of  mo^ 
consequence — ^to  include  sheep,  lambs,  and  swine  would  en- 
tail a  vast  amount  of  time  ana  labour.  The  remarki  I  have 
made,  referring  as  they  do  to  London — to  which  port  a 
great  many  more  cattle  are  sent  than  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom  put  together-MDust,  I  think,  carry  considerable  weight : 
Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  daring 

Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.       October  (alone}. 

Oxen  06,187        25,266 

Calves 9,409        2,909 

Sheep 168,028        60.433 

Lambs 8,030        1,728 

Swine 82,863        10,965 

Oxen  (ittduding  cows  and  calves)  imported  into  the  follow- 
ports  during  August.  September,  and  October : 

Falmouth      1,626 

Grimsby        ...        ...         ...         ...        ...        nil 

Hartlepool 1,065 

Harwich       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...       nil 

Hull  ...         ...         ...        ...        6,001 

Newcastle      1,762 

Plymouth      2,007 

Portsmouth 2,120 

Southampton S,701 

Liverpool      6,261 

London         44.859 


Return  No.  1  for  the  United 

Kingdom 74^596 

The  above  ports       68,286 

For  ports  not  stated  above  ...    6,811 
Betum  No.  1  for  the  United  Kingdom    ...  74,696 
London         44,869 

United  Kingdom,  except  London    29,7S7 


THE  FABMEB'S  MAOAZIKE. 
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Mr.  M.  6.  BxNSOV,  the  ebftirmia,  uid  that  some  of  hU 
attle  had  taken  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  tome  oatUe 
oa  adjomiBK  land,  which  waa  in  the  occupation  of  a  jobber, 
The  man  affirmed  that  there  wm  no  diaeased  stock  when  ther 
urived,  and  that  he  gmre  precautious  to  his  (Mr.  Benson's) 
eoman  to  keep  his  stock  away,  as  the  stock  introduced  had 
eone  from  an  infected  place.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  his  (Mr.  Benson's)  animals  caught  it  in  that 
way,  bat  the  sxnguhr  part  of  the  affair  was  that  Mr. 
Lctei's  cattle,  on  knd  adjoining,  intermixed  with  the 
otben,  and  yet  that  fgentleman  had  not  one  attacked. 
His  (Mr.  Bemaon's)  cattle  most  have  caught  it  OTcr  a 
gste,  bat  the  othera,  although  intermixed,  did  not  take  it  at 
til.  He  thought  it  rather  remarkable  that,  during  the 
ttttle  plague.  South  Shropshire  should  hare  been  so  free  from 
it,  ai  compared  with  the  North.  The  most  infected  parts 
VCR  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  riTcr,  and  he  thought  the 
Hvcr,  focming  aa  it  did  a  boundary,  had  a  oood  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Aaioials  were  not  allowed  to  cross  tne  bridges  from  one 
part  to  the  other,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  any  swam  the 
river.  He  believed  they  could  hare  plenro  without  any  con- 
tigioa  whaterer.  It  waa  nothing  mora  than  inflammation  of 
theloDgSjaad  misht  be  caused  by  ordinary  atmospheric  in- 
ftnenoet.  He  couU  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  IHyies,  who  said 
t^  the  importation  of  foraicn  stock  had  raised  the  price  of 
beef  by  7  per  cent.  The  real  question  was^  could  formers  feed 
Bore  than  they  did  at  present  P  He  should  doubt  that  Tcry 
Bsdi.  He  tncmsht  tnat  every  fimner,  supposing  him,  of 
cosne,  to  huTe  the  neceaeary  capital,  stocked  his  farm  pro- 


perly, aad  got  as  much  cattle  upon  his  farm  as  he  could  keep, 
ud  if  be  got  more  than  he  could  keep  the  stock  would  only 
beeone  dderiormted.    He  thought  the  letter  read  by  Mr. 


Burton,  evidently  from  a  gentlenum  who  had  the  means  of 
jud^ng  for  himself,  showed  that  every  means  that  could  be 
devised  were  taken  bv  the  Government  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  disease,  and  that  being  so,  he  did  not  see  what  more 
they  could  desire  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  KxART,  in  reply,  said  that  the  Club  was  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Burton  for  the  valuable  information  he  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring  them  in  the  letter  he  had  read,  and  he 
(Mr.  Keary)  hoped  the  same  stringent  means  would  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  in  this  country,  which  it  ap- 
peered  were  adopted  to  prevent  its  introduction  from  aboad. 
Jobbers  were  a  very  useful  body  of  men— 

The  CHjaRMAN :  Bather  unscrupulous  at  times,  though. 

Mr.  KiAKT:  They  were,  perhaps,  at  times  rather  un- 
Bcrupulons,  and  were  certainly  not  so  careful  as  they  should 
be,  and  so  were  often  the  cause  of  much  misdiief.  He 
thought  the  present  Government  were  ti^ng  all  the  pre- 
cautions they  could  call  upon  them  to  do,  and  he  did  not 
think,  after  hearing  Mr.  Burton's  announcement,  that  they 
were  in  a  position  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  do  anything 
further  as  to  foreign  stock.  He  thought,  however,  something 
was  needed  at  home,  in  the  rural  ustricts  especially.  He 
repudiated  the  idea  of  employing  policemen  as  inspectors, 
urging  that  thev  should  have  men  more  experienoea  in  the 
detection  and  identification  of  disease.  He  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Davies  as  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  being  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  stock.  How,  he  would  ask,  had 
the  population  of  this  country  increased  of  late  P  And  besides 
that,  people  were  now  in  a  position  to  eat  meat,  who  yean 
ago  could  not,  in  consequenoe  of  the  lowness  of  wages,  af- 
ford it. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  to  the  chairman 


THE    SHBOPSHIBE    CHAMBEE    OF    AGBICULTUEE. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Shnmbire  Chamber  of  Agrienlture  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  (Aamber  in  Shrewabury,  Mr.  Bowen  Jones,  vice-president 
iathediair. 

Tlie  Chubmaii  atnted  that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting 
vm  to  decide  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  Shropshire,  by 
the  fiontttion  of  a  loeal  committee  or  otherwise,  to  assist  the 
Locsl  Taxation  Committee  appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber. 
The  coamittee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Central  Chamber 
two  yesrs  aso,  and  of  it  the  Bev.  Mr.  Pigott,  of  Newport,  and 
Mr.  Jasper  More  were  members.  It  had  been  the  means  of 
^oiig  Bach  good,  but  its  efforts  were  curtailed  a  good  deal  by 
tbe  vaat  of  funds.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  had 
vrittea  a  treatise  upon  Local  Taxation,  which  in  his  (Mr. 
Joaes*!)  opimon  waa  unanswerable,  and  which  was  well  worth 
the  penaal  of  everyone  interested  in  the  question.  That 
eouittee  had  no  doabt  done  much  good,  but  they  seemed  to 
thiak  that  still  more  might  be  effected  if  the  different  Cham- 
ben  were  to  appoint  lonl  committees  to  assist  them.  There 
niBo  doubt  that  the  towns  needed  ** educating^  on  that 
qsertion.  The  borou^  members  at  present  took  no  interest 
in  it,  whereaa  the  county  members  were  being  stirred  up  very 
Snerdly.  If  the  borougfaa  were  shown  that  their  interesta 
VCR  eoaoemed  aa  well  as  the  counties*,  they  would  then  get 
tbe  BiHitance  of  the  boroughs.  He  saw  one  or  two  county 
■igiitrates  present,  and  he  should  like  to  know  what  had  been 
m  at  the  county  sessions  on  Monday.  If  no  steps  had  been 
^aben  he  thought  they  should  solicit  the  court  to  move  in  the 
Bitter.  They  might,  too,  get  at  the  different  Boards  of  Gnar- 
ttua  >  little  better  than  they  did  at  present.  Th^  did  not 
eater  iato  that  question  as  they  should  ao ;  with  the  exception 
of  the  WcDington  Board,  no  other  Board  in  the  connty  had 
pe^^oaed  Government  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Stuilit  Lhohtoit  said  a  petition  had  been  agreed  to 
it  the  Court,  on  Monday,  and  would  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
■nt.  The  Court  only  spoke  as  to  the  connty  rate,  and  they 
bttd  that  Government  ought  to  give  more  support  to  the 
couity  than  it  did  at  present,  and  that  the  area  of  rating  ought 
l^beotcnded  to  woods  and  metallic  mines,  which  were  at 
pnMBt  free  Cmm  the  rate.  Their  object  was  to  create  an 
<VaiM  among  the  pubUe,  and  if  th^  did  that,  it  would  soon 


find  an  expression  in  Parliament.  He  agreed  with  the  chair- 
maUfthat  they  must  not  trust  to  the  county  memben  alone — they 
must  try  to  bring  the  borough  members  to  see  that  they  were 
alike  affected  by  the  question. 

Mr.  E.  Jasfes  Mors  said  what  the  eentral  committee 
wanted  cliiefly  was  money. 

The  Chaibmak  said  the  ftmds  of  the  local  Chamber  were  in 
a  satisfactory  state,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  binre  owners 
of  proper^  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  aa 
weU.    It  had  been  done  in  other  plaoes. 

A  local  committee  was  formed  to  co-operate  with  the  central 
committee. 

The  CHAiKMAif  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  M.P., 
showing  the  condition  of  the  French  agricultoriste  in  conse- 
quence of  war.  The  Chairman  added  that  then  waa  no  doubt 
tne  French  agricuUuriste  were  suffering  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, everything  being  deatroyed  by  the  advancing  rramian 
armies.  He  had  very  little  doubt  that  if  assistance  was  not 
sent  over  soon  the  utmost  desolation  would  ensue,  and  he  su^ 
gested  that  the  public  be  solicited  for  subscriptions  both  in 
money  and  in  seed  corn. 

Mr.  LiiOHTON  pointed  out  that  EngUnd  was  neutral  in  the 
present  war,  and  our  sympathies,  therefore,  ought  to  hang 
equally  between  the  two.  He  thought  they  should  consider 
this  before  proceeding  to  help  either  nation  alone. 

The  CuairmjlJH  said  he  shouU  have  been  prepared  to  help 
Prussia,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  if  it  had  been  invaded  in- 
stead  OK  France* 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Pioon  pointed  out  that  agriculture  in  (3er- 
many  proceeded  much  as  before  the  war ;  at  any  rate  it  waa 
not  injured  to  the  same  extent  as  in  France,  and  there  was  ao 
need  to  aid  Prussia. 

The  Ohaibman  steted  that  in  distributing  the  com  sent 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  was  used  as  seed,  and  not  tfs  food 
for  the  contending  armies. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  committee  receive  subscriptions  on 
behalf  of  a  fond  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  named. 

A  petition  to  Parliament  embodying  the  views  of  the 
Chamoer  in  regard  to  Local  Taxation  was  agreed  to. 

A  petition  in  favour  of  County  Financial  Boards  waa 
also  agreed  to, 
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THS  FABMBB'S  MAQAZmH. 


TBNANT-BIOHT. 


At  a  gentral  mectuur  of  the  Baabuy  Bistiiot  Chamber  of 
Agncnltara,  the  Eer.  C.  W.  Holbeoh  in  the  eheir, 

mi.  Dun  reported  that  he  had  attended  the  meetinff  of  the 
Central  Chamber  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  the  Doeineie 
was  principally  of  a  technical  eharaeter,  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cosuon  taking  piece  with  regard  to  iU  constitution,  an  opinion 
prevailing  that  the  Chamber  ought  to  be  purely  a  representa- 
tive  chamber,  and  that  the  knowledge  acquired  throughout 
the  country  should  be  focused,  as  it  were,  in  Salisbuiy  Square. 
Complaints  «were  made  that  the  provincial  Chambers  were  not 
represented  sufficiently  at  the  Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  CoTHSA  said:  The  hut  time  I  addressed  yon  on  the 
subject  we  are  met  this  day  to  consider,  there  was  only  time 
for  very  cursorily  considering  it,  but  I  have  now  an  amount  of 
information  which  I  trust  may  lead  us  to  just  and  right  con- 
conclusions,  no  less  to  the  benefit  of  the  landed-proprietor  and 
occupier,  than  the  labourer,  who  must  be  the  first  to  benefit 
by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  rauonable  and  just  principle 
of  giving  security  to  tenants  for  the  use  of  oilcake  on  their 
&rms  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  considered  beneficial  to 
the  incoming  tenant.  In  the  first  place,  the  forei^  labourer 
will  be  benefited  b^  the  increased  demand  for  linseed ;  the 
home  labourer,  in  like  manner,  by  the  increased  demand  for 
the  cake  by  the  loading,  unloading,  breaking,  and  serving  out, 
shepherding,  producing  and  stocking  of  com,  thatching,  thrash- 
ing and  winnovring,  and  all  other  labour  required  in  consequence 
of  increased  production ;  the  tenant,  by  security  given  where- 
by much  larger  crops  of  roots  and  grain  may  be  raised ; 
and  the  landlord  ultimately  by  the  increased  value  of  his  land, 
and  the  consumers  of  meat  benefited  by  its  larger  productions, 
so  that  much  land  not  now  well  farmed  "  may  bud  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose."  To  induce  this  principle  in  detail,  I  would 
propose  that  the  cost  of  cake  for  the  three  last  consecutive 
years  of  a  tenant's  holdug  (the  amount  being  equal  in  each 
year)  be  divided  by  six,  the  value  of  the  said  sixth  part  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant ;  this  to  be  as- 
certained by  the  valuers  appointed  in  case  of  acts  of  husbandry, 
the  outgoing  tenant  producinsr  vouchers  for  confirming  the 
same.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  tenant^  or  his  not  holding  a 
farm  for  three  years,  the  allowance  to  be  decided  by  the 
valuers  as  above,  or  their  umpire,  I  have  now  to  propose  the 
follo?ring  motion :  "  This  Chamber  respectfully  recommends 
all  landed-proprietors  to  adopt  the  principal  set  forth  as  above 
as  the  greatest  encouragement  to  high  farming  generally,  and 
consequently  to  the  increased  value  of  land — ^not  overlooking 
various  other  improvements,  but  leaving  those  to  be  provided 
for  by  special  agreement  between  landbrd  and  tenant." 

The  Chaieman  :  Does  the  question  about  oilcake  form  one 
of  the  leadmg  principles  of  Linoolnshire  Tenant-Right  P 

Mr.CoTHiB:  There  ire  other  covenants,  but  this  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  a  good  principle,  and  injures  nobody. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Torr,  who  was  one  of  the  judses  at  the 
Boyal  show,  and  who  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ddn  asked  Mr.  Cother  if  he  knew  the  agreement 
about  artificial  manure  P 

Mr.  CoTHBB  read  an  extract  from  a  lease  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Torr,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
tenant  received  the  whole  he  expended  on  manures  if  no  bene- 
fit had  been  received ;  if  he  left  in  a  year,  half  of  their  cost ; 
two  years,  a  fourth ;  and  three,  nothing.  He  had  only  dealt 
with  the  cake,  and  he  had  been  informed  by  a  most  expe- 
rienced man  the  cake  question  was  the  most  important  thug 
in  the  system. 

Mr.  SucMOHS  said  that  in  dealing  with  Tenant-Bight  they 
must  take  into  consideration  that  a  man  must  have  a  large 
amount  of  capital  on  entering  a  farm,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  for  several  years. 

Mr.  QaxAYia  said  that  men  without  money  got  farms  by 
offisring  high  rents  for  them,  and  if  they  did  not  suooeed  in 
them,  then  was  always  plenty  for  the  landlord  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Wmtoybb  said  that  as  bug  u  there  were  suoh  a 
IHWber  of  people  applpg  (qx  Utm^  *h*t  wwW  idwa^  b^ 


the  ease.  A.  man  told  him  that  fiuming  was  nirelj  ti»  Imt 
bniinesa  in  the  world,  there  were  so  many  applioaats  for  fMxaa, 
He  TMr.  Westover)  told  him  that  he  thought  it  arose  froa 
small  fiurms  bcdng  merged  into  large  ones,  from  people  nuloBg 
their  sons  fiurmers,  and  from  commercial  gentlemea  tikiiig 
farms  for  their  amusement,  and  throwing  out  the  yeosum. 
He  was  in  fiivour  of  embracing  lime  u  well  u  oaks  in  the 
compensation  for  inexhaoated  improvements. 

Mr.  Davii  did  not  think  Mr.  Cother  went  far  enoogh,  uid 
he,  too,  thought  lime  should  be  embraced.  Most  land  n- 
qured  lime,  and  they  would  get  more  benefit  from  ths  woond 
cropping  with  lime  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Dun  said  they  wen  mnch  obliged  to  Mr.  Cother  for 
bringing  forward  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
agricultural  community  genendly,  and  the  principles  he  enafl* 
dated  must  recommend  themselves  to  all  who  had  s&y  experi- 
ence whatever  in  regard  to  land.  Then  was  no  doubt  tfast 
land  had  not  hitherto  drawn  nearly  so  much  eapital  ai  coald 
profitably  be  applied  to  it.  No  donbt  both  landlord  and  ten- 
ant required  to  lay  out  more  in  thorough  drainage,  mslaat 
roads,  and  proper  fences,  &c.,  and  also,  perhaps  to  s  itill 
greater  extent,  tenants  had  been  chary  in  layixi([  oat  their 
money  in  the  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  of  their  holdingi. 
The  tenants  had  not  been  to  blame  in  not  laying  oat  their 
money  on  their  farms,  and  they  could  not,  in  justice  to  them* 
selves,  lay  out  a  large  amount  of  capital  when  they  bsd  so 
slight  and  insecuro  a  tenun  of  their  farms.  He  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  land,  to  be  farmed  highly,  and  as  well  as  Uwr 
wished  it  to  be  farmed,  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  capital, 
to  rise  rapidly  in  its  permanent  value,  and  to  yield  the  znM 
advantage  to  the  owner,  must  be  held  upon  a  somewoat  dif- 
fennt  system  than  it  had  hitherto  been  in  the  greater  part  of 
England.  Thenahonld  be  payment  to  the  enterprising  tea- 
ant  for  unexhausted  improvements — ^for  the  eamtsl  he  had 
spent  in  improving  the  land,  and  of  which  he  diu  not  get  the 
advantage— and  he  thought  they  must  adopt  the  system  that 
prevailed  in  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  country,  where  the  tea- 
ant  secured  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land  by  getting  a  lease 
of  it  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  believed  that  the  bet 
resolution  they  could  pass  would  be  obtained  by  a  combisatioa 
of  the  two  systema— by  allowing  the  tenant  to  have  a  leaie  for 
a  reasonable  term  of  years,  and  also  b;f  giving  him  an  interest 
in  the  outlay  of  his  capital  by  repaying  him  lor  the  eapital 
which  he  left  in  the  soil,  and  for  which  he  had  not  been  »• 
eouped  himself.  He  did  think,  with  all  due  deference  to 
Mr.  Cother,  that  they  as  men  of  business,  and  practical  meo, 
should  look  at  the  snbjeet  in  Ite  frillest  bearing,  and  not  merely 
in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  linseed  cake.  He  thaefoe 
begged  to  propose  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Cother*s  motion :  "  That  in  order  to  encourage  the  applieatiA 
of  eapital  to  agriculture,  it  is  desirable,  ist,  That  neater 
seeun^  and  permanence  be  given  to  the  ooeupiers  of  land; 
2nd,  That  outooins  tenant  be  repaid  by  the  landlord  or  is- 
coming  tenant  for  the  unexhausted  improvements  msde  by  his 
capital,  and  also  for  a  proportion  of  the  cake,  com,  and 
manun  recently  purchased  for  and  expended  on  the  firm. 
He  thought  that  two  such  systems  would  draw  a  mnch  larger 
amount  of  capital  to  the  tend,  and  also  benefit  the  bi^^^iS 
population  of  this  oountry.  One  of  the  great  questions  d  the 
day,  was.  What  wen  they  to  do  with  the  increasmg  panpefiia? 
If  the  land  was  held  upon  a  mon  certain  tenure  than  atpie- 
sentt  that  pauperism  could  be  very  greatly  diminished.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever,  as  Mr.  Cother  had  said,  that  vber^ 
ever  men  wen  farming  up  to  the  mark,  wherever  they  met 
with  thorough  good  cultivation,  and>hen  a  large  quantity  o| 
stock  was  kepC  then  was  certain  to  be  a  laige  nomber  of 
hands  employed.  At  present^  owing  to  the  light  profiti  that 
had  of  late  been  derived  firom  agriculture,  farmers  had  been 
anxious  to  do  with  the  smallest  number  of  hands  they  eoold. 
By  adopting  leases  with  compensation  for  nneahauted  m- 
provements,  they  would  have  smiling  Plenty  over  a  vast  ana 
of  this  oountry.  and  they  would  have  fiv  more  and  fiul  «B- 
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Mr.  CoTHsm :  Mr.  Bon  is  miiie  bfldde  the  qoeition. 

Mr.  Dim  (handing  Mr.  Cotaer  the  drenlar  odling  the  meet- 
iof ).    The  qnettioa  u  printed, "  linoohuhire  Tenant-Eight.'* 

Mr.  CoTHXE. — ^Lincolnshire  Tenant«Bigfat  does  embrace 
leuei.  Mr.  Tonr  lays  that  he  woold  not  have  a  lease.  I 
eomider  there  are  many  objections  to  leases,  and  I  don't  be- 
liere  in  binding  men  together  for  fourteen  years.  A  man 
mi^t  see  someuiing  better  elsewhere,  but  he  oonld  not  more, 
^ing  bound  by  a  loise.  I  consider  that  the  proposal  to  allow 
tot  oka  is  one  of  the  atmost  importance. 

The  CiUJMMJkS,  looking  at  it  from  a  landlord's  point  of 


▼iew,  did  not  think  much  of  the  lease  system.  He  might 
gire  a  man  a  lease  for  foorteen  years,  and  find  afterwards 
that  he  was  a  very  bad  farmer,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
his  improTing,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him  un- 
til the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  GuuLSTT  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Cother  went  far  enough. 

Mr.  Davis  seconded  Mr.  Don's  amendment,  and  it  was 
carried  by  six  to  four,  npon  which  Mr.  Cother  said  that  the 
long  and  the  sliort  of  it  was  tl^t  they  were  not  willing  to  take 
any  compensation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Cother  for  his  paper. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGBIOULTUBAL   SOCIETY   OF   SCOTLAND. 


At  a  monthlv  meeting  of  the  directors  held  on  Wednesday 
in  thdr  chambers,  Gerage  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  the  fof- 
Icviag  letters  were  read : 

Bonninpton,  Batho,  Dec.  26, 1870. 
BesrSir, — ^Tou  kindly  mentioned  you  would  submit  any 
reiurks  I  had  to  make  on  Dr.  Anderson's  report  to  the  dinc- 
ton.  Allow  me  to  do  so  now.  Ist.  From  the  enclosedletter  from 
a  nereantile  firm  in  Germany,  who  undertook  to  make  inquiry 
for  me,  it  appears  the  Doctor's  information  is  not  quite  oor- 
Rct  when  he  says  all  scientific  work  has  been  put  a  stop  to  by 
tile  war.    The  various  institutions  an  in  worldng  order  in 
Stxo&j  and  Bavaria.     2nd.  The  statement  made  by  the  Doc- 
tor that  there  are  twenty  different  establishments  in  Germany, 
npported  chiefly  by  private  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
Dining  fundamental  laws  of  agriculture  and  applying  these  to 
praetiee,  is  fitted  to  surprise  agriculturists  in  this  countxy, 
when  no  such  institution  exists.    After  Boussingault's  private 
attbliahment  at  Beohebrunn,  in  Alsace,  the  Agricultural 
Chemistrr  Association  of  Scotland  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to 
be  fbrmcd  of  the  dass.     That  institution  was  started  by  & 
pnctical  iarmer,  the  late  Mr.  linnie,  Swanston,  aided  by  Mr. 
Olirer,  Loehend ;  Mr.  Milne  Home  and  Mr.  Coventiy  assist- 
isg.   Its  objects  "  were  to  improve  agriculture  by  the  appli- 
otioo  of  chemistry,  vegetable  pliysiology,  and  geology,  enlarge 
pKient  knowledge  by  experiments  in  the  field  and  laboratory ;" 
"todiffue  such  knowledge,"  and  to  analyse  manures  and 
ueding  itnffs,  soils,  ftc. ;  apparently  such  work  as  is  being 
dose  b^  these  German  institutions.    When  the  five  vears  ex- 
pired for  which  the  association  was  formed,  it  was  taken  over 
bf  the  Highland  and  A^pcultnral  Society,  **  for  the  purpose 
of  enararsging  and  directing  the  application  of  science  to  agri- 
nlture.!*    '^^  effects  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
anodatioa  wu  a  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  artificial 
nsaves,  the   making   of  which — ^the   happy   thought   of 
liebig  of  dissolTing    oones  with   sulphuric  acid — ^rendered 
povible  a  correct    system.      Much   wu   done   to   check 
qosekery    ana     knavery    in    the    manure    and    feeding. 
^  trsde.     It   is   generally   allowed    that    the    open- 
uoa  of  the  chemical  department  of   the    society  has  not 
done  mach  **  to  enkrge  our  knowledge  of  scientific  agricul- 
taie."    Dr.  Anderson  says  little  has  come  of  all  his  attempts 
It  tbe  ntiliaation  of  refuse  matters,  and  he  holds  up  no  great 
pntpects  of  being  able  to  achieve  much  more.    He,  however, 
pes  the  farmer  the  assurance  that  **  the  manufacturer  will 
bnsg  under  his  notice  every  sort  of  ref^ise  which  can  be  useful 
nhim."    The  Doctor  thus  appears  to  admit  that  the  manu- 
wtuer  is  a  much  greater  boiefactor  to  the  farmer  than  the 
dttffliit,  and  can  succeed  when  the  chemist  fails.    If  such, 
wa,  has  been  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  chemical  de- 
putment,  some  one  may  be  apt  to  ask  the  question.  What  is 
uie  ue  of  that  department^  as  chemical  analyses  can  be  had  as 
Jiorrectlj  and  on  the  same  terms  elsewhere  P    Besides,  the  fict 
|ut  the  laboratory  is  in  Glasgow,  and  the  whole  east  of  Scot- 
l^d  dp^Tcd  of  ready  access  to  it,  has  caused  other  means  of 
ottaimsg  scientific  information  to  be  resorted  to,  as  in  the 
Wot  Ii>thiaa  Chemistry  Association  and  others.    The  ex- 
pttnoa  of  opinion  in  the  report  that  matters  are  in  a  satis- 
f^  position  seems  to  me  and  others  to  strengthen  the  call 
»r  farther  information ;  and  we  daily  see  that  the  Doctor  is 
jot  ewreet  when  he  says  all  waste  substances  ate  utilised,  and 
™t  tbe  aaanJSKtarer  wiU  take  care  of  them.    lor  instance, 
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eight  miles  by  six,  where  much  parafiln  is  made,  the  ammonia 
water  from  which  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Many  experimente 
were  tried  by  Mr.  M'Lagan  of  f  umpherstone,  M!.F.,  and  other 
agriculturists  to  apply  it  to  agriculture ;  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  if  not 
directly  into  a  manure ;  and  from  one  large  work  about 
£20,000  sterling  is  sold  annually.  Nearly  as  much  is  made  in 
other  works.  let  it  is  calculated  that  ammonia  and  other 
matters  which  would  return  £30,000  if  utilised  are  allowed  to 
pollute  the  streams.  I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Anderson  has 
ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  utilising  of  this  great  waste. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  this,  there  are  several  mills  which 
manufacture  oatmeal  largely  for  the  Glasgow  market.  The 
oaten  shellings  until  lately  were  burnt  as  unfit  for  manure  or 
food.  These  hard  dried  husks  are  now  carefully  coUected,  and 
sent  to  the  railway  stations,  a  few  shillings  a  ton  being  got  for 
them ;  whereas  at  their  destination  it  appears  that  they  are 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  organic  matter  m  various  compo- 
sitions, which  sell  at  high  prices  to  the  fiirmer,  and  chemists, 
from  want  of  sufficient  skill,  are  unable  to  trace  them.  The 
boon  the  manufactuier  supplies  in  this  case  is  not  quite  ap- 
parent. I  shall  not  give  other  instances  from  a  distance.  But 
the  &ct  is  undeniable  that  were  greater  scientific  skill  to  exist 
or  be  available,  not  only  would  agriculturists  benefit,  but  they 
would  be  able  in  their  management  and  application  of  manures 
and  feeding-stuffs  to  save  monev.  A  thorough  reorganisation 
of  tbe  ehemical  department  of  the  society  is  ur||ently  required ; 
and  my  only  plea  for  troubling  vour  directors  is  a  feeling  that 
while,  as  practical  farmers,  we  have  few  who  excel  us,  we  are 
not  keeping  up  in  science  as  applied  to  agriculture. — I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  Jambs  Muvuf. 

r.  N.  Menzies,  Esq. 

Lanf,  by  Nnmberg,  6th  Dec.,  1870. 
Dear  Sir.— We  are  now  in  the  position  to  reply  fuUy  to  your 
note  of  information,  having  gathered  the  necessary  particulan 
from  authentic  sourees.  Answer  1.  The  various  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Associations  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony  are  all  in 
working  order.  Answer  2.  The  schools  and  laboratories  are : 
in  Bavaria  the  Agricultural  Central  School  at  Weiheursephan. 
Director — Carl  Gustav  Wenz.  Laboratories :  in  Saxony — faj 
LandwirshechaiUche  Yerouchr  Station,  at  Pommeritz,  near 
Buntzen ;  (i)  Landwirshochaflliche  Veronkr  Station,  at 
Moeckem,  near  Leipzig ;  fej  Agricultural  Academv  at  Tha- 
randz  (of  very  high  stuidmg,  and  near  Dresden,  tne  first  in 
importance  in  Germany).  Directors — Mr.  Schober,  professor : 
and  Professor  Stookkarat.  Professor  Stockhardt  is  considered 
a  high  authority  in  agricultural  matten.  Answer  3.  Guano 
manu&ctnrers — In  Bavaria :  Fabrik  Henfdd,  between  Augs- 
burg and  Munich ;  in  Saxony :  Pommeer  and  Co.,  at  Plag- 
witz,  near  Leipzig ;  Albert  and  Hortel,  at  Dresden ;  Gall  and 
Co.,  at  Freiborg.  The  manures  are  not  manufactured  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Government  chemists ;  but  the  manu- 
factory at  Henfeld  gets  their  produce  tested  by  chemists  of 
high  standing,  and  Professor  Liebig,  of  Munich,  has  a  share 
in  it.  Answer  4.  Application  to  inspect  the  above-named 
establishments  should  oe  made— In  Saxony :  Dr.  Reining, 
General  Secretair  and  Geheinic  Bath,  at  Dresden ;  in  Bavaria : 
Director  Wenz,  at  Weshenstephan.  Answer  6.  The  best  time 
for  a  deputation  would  be  in  summer.  We  may  mention  for 
your  guidance  that  Saxony  will  be  the  most  important  part  of 
Germany  for  yon  to  visit,  for  it  is  the  best  oultivated.  and 
miwh  progrew  !»•  bm  Sm40i   Tl^ere  i«  aIbo  an  Agricaltar^ 
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School  and  Laboratory  at  Hohenheiin,  in  Wurtemberg.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  get  any  farther  information  Yoa  may  desire ; 
and  trusting  that  the  foregoing  will  be  wnat  yoa  wanted. 
We  are,  &e.,  &c., 

(Signed)       J.  F.  Barth  and  WiiGUKAJfN. 
James  Melnn,  £s.,  Bonnington,  Bjitho. 

In  eonse^aence  of  approved  reports  having  been  reoeired 
various  subjects  on  the  list  for  1870  were  discontinued. 
The  following  new  preminms  for  reports  were  added :  On  the 
agricaltare  of  Orknev;  on  the  insects  which  prey  upon 
agricultaral  plants  and  the  diseases  occasioned  by  them,  with 
reference  to  nnjKer-and-toe  in  turnips,  tulip  root  m  oats,  smut 
in  com  cro^,  xailnre  of  the  wheat  plant  in  spring,  &c. :  on  the 
waste  cheoucal  products  and  new  combination  of  substjinces 
which  might  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes ;  on 
experiments  with  potatoes  ^wn  with  potash  manure ;  on  the 
symptoms,  causes,  preventive  and  remedial  treatment  of  abor- 
Uon  and  premature  birth  in  mares,  cows,  and  ewes ;  on  the 
nataral  history  of  the  sheep  tick :  on  the  effects  of  dry  season 
(1870)  on  trees  and  shrubs ;  on  the  WefliMffionia  gifftrntea ;  on 
the  stem  and  branch  pruning  of  conifers ;  on  the  more  extended 
cultivation  in  Scotland  of  charooal-produeing  plants  for  gun- 
powder or  commercial  purposes ;  on  the  woods,  forests,  and 
forestry  in  the  county  of  Perth ;  on  the  planting  of  peat  bog. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Mexzies  reported  havins  attended  a  meeting  at 
Kelso  on  the  16th  of  December,  regarding  the  show  in  1872, 
when  the  classes  of  stock  as  named  by  the  directors  had  been 
approved  of,  subject  to  the  following  additions : 

That  in  the  lat  stock  class  there  should  be  two  sections  for 
Shorthorn  oxen  calved  after  1st  January,  18G9,  and  after  1st 
January,  1870,  and  that  the  polled  oxen  should  be  included  in 
the  sections  of  any  other  pore  or  eroes  breed. 


That  there  should  be  two  classes  of  Xjeicester  iheo^m., 
English  and  Border—and  that  the  same  number  of  prixes 
shovdd  be  given  in  the  one  class  as  in  the  other. 

That  the  extra  sheep  sections  (whidi  the  direeton  had  re- 
mitted for  the  meeting  to  name)  should  be  for  Cheviot  wetken 
not  above  three-shear,  blacklaced  wethers  not  above  three- 
shear,  half-bied  hoggs  not  above  one-shear,  and  grcTfiued 
hoggs  not  above  one-shear. 

That  ewes  in  the  Cheviot  and  blackfiMed  breeds  thosld  he 
shown  vrithout  lambs,  for  three  reasons :  Many  of  the  Itmb 
did  not  belong  to  the  mothers  shown,  but  were  nnned  bjr  the 
bottle ;  the  feeding  they  got  was  detrimental  to  bieediog  pv- 
poses,  and  showing  on  other  occasions;  becanse  the  pnetiee 
was  followed  oat  in  no  oUier  class  of  ewe  stock. 

That  there  should  be  more  enoouragement  given  to  iiSDle- 
ment  makers,  and  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  trial  of 
implements  previous  to  the  show. 

The  board  anproved  of  the  various  suggestions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ias(^  which  they  considered  was  sufficieatly  met 
by  Nos.  60  and  61  of  the  general  regulations,  namely— 

60.  The  Insnecting  Committee  vrill  award  sneh  silver  nedali 
as  they  may  dean  proper  for  general  collections,  new  iB?ea- 
tions,  or  radical  improvements,  where  a  trial  is  not  praetieiJ>le. 

61.  When  an  implement  or  machine  is  supposed  to  embnee 
a  new  invention,  or  radical  improvement,  tne  nature  of  neh 
must  be  specified  in  the  entry,  to  enable  the  directors  to  order 
an  inspection  with  a  view  to  a  trial.  Such  trial,  when  reeom- 
mendcid  by  the  Inspecting  Committee,  will  be  institated  in  i 
convenient  locality,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  soitahle  for 
the  operation  of  the  implement  or  machine,  wbieh,  vhes 
thoroughly  tcst^,  will  be  entitled  to  such  a  pfemiaia  u  the 
directors  may  see  fit  to  award,  on  the  report  of  thejsdf^ 

I  empbyed  by  them. 


THE     HOP     PICKER. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sodetv  for  the  Employment 
and  Improved  Lodging  of  the  Hop-picker,  was  held  at  Maid- 
stone, the  president,  Eari  Romnev,  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  the  Secretary,  read  the  fourth 
annual  report,  as  follows : 

In  presenting  their  report,  the  committee  of  manasrament  of 
the  Society  have  to  state  that  the  accounts  for  1869  were 
audited  and  found  correct.  On  the  order  of  the  committee, 
they  were  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members.  A 
balance  in  nvour  of  the  Society  of  £1  lid.  was  carried  to 
account  for  the  present  year.  This  is  a  smaller  sum  than  that 
which  was  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  1869.  The  cost 
of  the  last  report,  including  in  its  appendix  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  employment  of  children,  young 

Esrsons,  and  women  in  agriculture,  rcdatins  to  the  immignunt 
op-pidcers  of  Kent,  caused  an  unusual  addition  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Society,  and  will  account  for  the  reduction  in 
the  balance.  The  accounts  for  the  present  year  will,  it  is 
calculated,  show  that  as  in  previous  years,  the  funds  of  the 
Society  are  equal  to  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  them. 
The  present  number  of  members  is  95,  being  two  less  than  at 
the  date  of  the  last  reoort.  Among  those  members  who  have 
been  removed  by  the  hand  of  dnth,  vour  committee  have  to 
record  the  loss  of  Mr.  Charles  Wykctoam-Martin,  M.P.,  who 
aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Societv,  and,  as  a  vice-president, 
took  an  interest  in  its  progress.  The  Society  will  also  regret 
that  the  distinguished  name  of  Charles  Dickens  wUl  no  more 
appear  on  the  list  of  members.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Randall,  of  Maidstone,  who  joined  the  Society  on  its  formation, 
is  also  to  be  noticed  with  regret.  The  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  above-mentioned  on  the  state  of  the  lodgings  and 
management  of  the  hop-pickers  of  Kent,  has  been  extensively 
circuUted  by  the  Society.  It  has  not,  however,  met  with  the 
attention  to  which  it  is  on  every  account  entitled.  Your 
committee  express  their  belief  that  the  friends  of  the  reform 
in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  would  find  in  the  evils  therein 
recorded,  as  well  as  the  suggestions  for  their  remedy,  matter, 
by  the  proper  use  of  which  employers  who  have  hithorto  been 
negligent  about  the  lodging  ana  accommodation  of  their 
hop-pickers  may,  without  the  intervention  of  the  law,  be  led 


to  make  good  provision  for  them.  Yoor  committee  sppeil  to 
tlie  influence  on  publia  opinion  exercised  by  the  press,  to  aid  in 
Uie  effort  to  induce  owners  and  occupiers  of  liop  lands  to  make 
alterations  in  the  lodgings  by  which  the  morabtv  and  decency 
of  their  inmates  may  at  leant  be  encouraged.  That  ^rest  im- 
proTcments  in  this  respect  have  already  been  made  is  matter 
for  congratulation,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  paper 
of  "  Recommendations  relating  to  the  Lodgings,*'  dravnnp 
by  a  committee  of  the  Society  in  1867,  mav  be  referred  to  Tith 
advantage  by  persons  who  are  about  to  build  or  improve  the 
"  hopper-house."  The  evil  of  overcrowding  should  b^^^* 
ever,  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  whose  lodgings  sre  good. 
[Great  complaints  were  made  by  the  occupants  of  a  ^^Wf' 
house  in  Wateringbury  on  this  point.  They  were  crovded 
26  in  each  room  without  reference  to  age  or  sex.]  While  the 
influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  Society  on  improTemeoti  m 
the  lodgings  has  been  most  salutary,  your  committee  has 
devoted  oontiaued  attention  to  the  agencies  by  which  hop- 
pickers  may  be  engaged.  The  difficulty  pointed  out  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Sodety's  labours  in  obtaining  the  luartj 
and  general  co-operation  of  the  hop  planters  in  the  uae  of  the 
agencies  still  remains ;  though  partly  from  improTementi  m 
the  management,  and  partly  from  the  desire  of  some  of  the 
growers  to  support  an  effort  which  aims  at  otsUishing 
system  and  due  control  in  lieu  of  disorder,  the  indifferenee  to 
the  Society's  agencies  is  leas  than  it  was.  The  number  of  hop- 
pickers  supplied  this  year  compares  favourably  with  tbvoi 
any  former  year,  being  680,  or  170  more  than  last  jesr.  Tiie 
increase,  though  the  whole  nnmber  is  comparativelj  >°^'>J^ 
progressive.  No  comphiint  whatever  has  oeen  made  of  tw 
conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  Society's  hop-pickers,  lov 
committee  invite  the  attention  of  hop  planters  to  the  itat^ 
ment  that  engagements  made  by  means  of  the  Society  an  opt 
allowed  to  dispUce  orderly  and  efficient  hop-pickers,  vho  lu 
former  years  have  fbund  employment  through  the  objection- 
able agency  of  the  binmen.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  ahrajs 
retained  for  the  same  employer,  while  persons  of  i"^^*".^ 
conduct  are  dismissed  bj  the  agent  in  charge.  ^^^  j! 
endeavoors  to  introduce  into  common  uae  a  ^stem  which  sbau 
•ecan  to  the  grower,  at  a  mail  ooit  (3d.  per  hop-picker),  m 
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at  no  boat  to  the  work  people,  eflicieDt  hop-pieken  ia  any 
Buiber  required,  with  doe  rmrd  to  their  oonuort  and  deoeat 
pronnon.  Bj  means  of  the  Society's  ayitem,  the  trouble  of 
Uk  liop-giower  in  secving  picken  is  gfeatly  diminished ;  the 
hardships  inflicted  on  peraons  who  leave  their  homea  in  aeareh 
of  work  befiwe  any  ia  to  be  had  are  remored,  inasmuch  as 
thcj  remain  at  home  till  the  agent  informs  them  of  the  time 
vhen  snd  the  plaoe  where  to  go,  and  also  aeea  them  off  by 
train  ia  all  eaaea  where  thej  can  afford  to  pay  the  fate.  A 
powerhl  check  upon  Taipincy  (bT  whien  the  nniona  and 
charitable  people  will  be  gainen),  will  be  aecured  aa  aoon  aa 
the  agency  becomes  the  common  mode  of  eng^iging  hop- 
[Mckera.  The  co^)peration  of  the  hop-growers  ia  earnestly 
sDsgfat  on  behalf  of  a  ayatem  which  will  aooner  or  later  benefit 
hop-growers,  hop-pickera,  and  the  reaident  population  of  Kent. 
Hue  agenta  of  the  Society  have  a^fain  rendered  good  aerrice  at 
the  railway  atationa.  At  Watenngbury,  where  the  bulk  of 
tiieSoeiety*ahop-mckeraoomeandgo,  the  aasiatance  of  the 
agent  vaa  eapeeiaUy  Taloable.  Railway  Ucketa  were  pnrchaaed 
h;  hiffl,  and  aold  at  the  pay-table  of  the  employers  when  the 
hop>pidw8  eame  to  receive  their  money,  by  wnioi  means  much 
incoaveaicneeat  the  station  was  avoided.  The  cheap  trains 
for  hop-pidcera  on  the  South-Eaatem  Bailway  from  London, 
ooBuaenoed  running  many  daya  before  the  hops  were  ready, 
lo  eonaeqamce,  numbers  of  peraons  in  Lonuon,  who  look  on 
the  Conpany's  annonncements  of  hop-pickers  trains  as  the 
ngsal  to  leave  their  homes,  atarted  on  loot  and  begged  their 
war  uto  the  district ;  theae,  as  well  as  the  earlier  travellers  by 
nil, "  remained  in  a  half-starving  and  vagrant  condition,  sleep- 
ing by  nights  in  the  casual  warda,  and  in  the  day  roaming 
thrat  ia  aeareh  of  food  and  empbyment."  With  thia  exception 
the  Sooth-Eastern  Bailway  Company  have  been  fortunate  in 
their  arrai^ements  for  the  people,  and  no  cause  of  complaint 
hai  been  given  from  the  want  of  a  auflicient  number  of  traina 
to  convey  them  home  with  due  expedition.  The  following 
Rtnrn  haa  been  kindly  fonrarded  to  your  Committee  by  the 
Sooth-Saatem  Railway  Company : 


Hop-pickers  from  London 
by  Special  Traina. 


Returned  by 
ditto. 


1866  ...  11,090  ^ 12.000 

1866  ...  11,000  13,000 

1867  ...  8,777  10,691 

1868  ...  1M76  17,388 

1869  ...  12,522  13,468 

1870  ...  15,945  16,915 


No  account  ia  taken  of  hop-pickers  who  travel 
trains. 

Total  acreage  returned  aa  under  hops,  in  each 
1868, 1869,  and  1870,  to  the  board  of  trade  :— 


1868. 

Acres. 

HanU 2,617 

Hereford 5,664 

Kent   -41,087 

Snrrey 2,208 

Staex 10,107 

Woroeafcer   2,480 

Other  diatricta 642 


1869. 

Acres* 
2,856 
6,536 

38,606 

2,209 

9,613 

2,522 

561 


by  ordinary 
of  the  years 

1870. 

Acres. 
2,630 
6.798 

37,490 

2,162 

9,446 

2,606 

559 


IVitalforEnghnd  ...  64^455 
Wales  ...TZTT. 33 


60,580 
14 


Tbtnl 64^488  61,409  60,694 

The  Uad  under  hops,  aooording  to  the  Exciae  retuma  in 

18«1,  vaa  40  941  acrea. 
ThefoUowing  were  appointed  agents  of  the  Society  for  the 

preacatyear: 

Xaidatone Mr.  Ranett,  Chief  Agent. 

Lambeth  Mr.  Knight. 

Bennondaey Mr.  Leach. 

Golden  Lane,  R.C Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Weatminater Mr.  Lucaa. 

Seven  Diala  Mr.Qyton, 

Woolwich Mr.  Leach. 

Beptiord    Mr.  Thoa.  Taaaell. 

The  atatement  of  aoeonnta  showed    aa    expenditure  of 
^  4a.  Id.,  and  a  balance  of  £1  lid.,  in  the  hands  of  the 


The  Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  the  secretary,  said  he  had  ge- 
nerally contented  himaelf  with  reading  the  report  to  the  meet- 
ing, but  he  asked  permiaaion  on  the  preaent  occaaion  to  aa;f  a 
few  worda  about  the  Society.  He  conaidered  that  great  in- 
justice had  been  done  the  Society  by  overlooking  the  moral 
force  it  had  exerted  in  indndug  employers  to  provioe  improved 
accommodation  to  the  pickera.  Tfthe  Society  had  never  at- 
tempted to  eatabliah  its  agency,  it  had  earned  all  the  money 
which  had  been  subacribed  towards  it,  by  the  influenoe  it  had 
exerted  upon  the  hop-plantera  in  reference  to  theae  dwellings. 
Lord  Derby  had  expreesed  an  opinion  that  the  Society  might 
poaaiUy  aucceed  in  "  regiatering*'  hon-pickera,  but  would  not 
exert  much  influence  in  the  way  he  haa  deacribed ;  but  he  could 
atate  with  confidence  that  he  was  decidedly  wrong  in  coming 
to  that  conduaion.  He  contended  that  the  Society  waa  fairly 
entitled  to  tiie  cordial  anpport  of  the  hop-plantera,  and  al- 
though it  waa  aometimes  difficult  to  get  a  prindp]e--however 
true  it  might  be — ^recognised,  yet  he  believed  the  time  would 
come  when  thia  **  ag[ency"  prindple  would  make  ita  way  into 
common  use.  It  might  be  true  to  a  certain  extent  that  the 
hop-pUmten  could  manage  their  agendas  for  themaelvea,  but 
for  the  public  good  he  would  ur^  them  to  co-operate  with  the 
Sodety.  The  Sodety  waa  now  m  a  poaition  to  manage  with 
eaae,  by  meana  of  ita  agendas,  over  6,000  hop-pickers,  and 
vrithout  wishing  to  displaoe  any  pickera  he  would  aak  planten 
generally  to  employ  their  handa  through  the  Society  a  agen- 
dea,  and  by  that  meana  aecure  a  check  which  waa  often  wanted 
in  the  best  managed  gardens,  in  being  able  to  get  rid  of  noisy 
and  turbulent  people,  and  substituting  in  their  place  those 
over  whom  aome  control  would  be  exercised. 

The  Chairman  aaid  he  had  pnrpoady  apoken  rather  dis- 
paragingly of  the  Sodety,  in  order  to  elidt  what  could  be  ur^ 
to  the  contrary,  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  anpport  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  unless  it  waa  really  and  thoroughly  carrying 
out  the  obiecta  for  which  it  had  been  started.  The  progresa 
it  had  made  waa  leaa  than  he  had  hoped  for  five  yean  ago, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that,  ao  far  aa  the  hop  growen 
were  concerned,  it  had  not  made  much  way.  He  hoped  to  aee 
a  change  In  thia  reapect  aoon,  but  he  quite  endoraed  the  opin- 
ion exprened  by  the  aecretary  that  the  Society  had  exerciaed 
a  moral  influenoe  which  waa  overlooked ;  in  fact,  he  quite  be- 
heved  that  a  great  influence — unknown  to  moat  ]^ple'-had 
been  operating  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  anb- 
ject  had  beoi  agitated. 

The  report  waa  then  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Edward  Goodwin  propoaed  the  following  j^tlemen 
aa  offioen  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year :  Preaident,  the 
Earl  of  Romney;  Vice-prendenta,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Kent,  Viscount  Sydney,  d.CB.,  the  Karl  Stanhope,  the  Earl 
of  Darnley,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  Mr.  Jamea  Whatman, 
M.P.,  Mdor-General  Fletcher,  Mr.  Henry  Bannerman,  Mr. 
J.  Wingfield,  Stratford ;  Treaaurer,Mr.  R.  Mercer ;  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton,  Ditton  Rectoi^,  Maidstone.  The  Society 
had  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  improvement  of  hop-houses, 
but  there  yet  remained  much  to  be  done  in  thia  direction,  if 
only  £100  was  expended  beyond  what  had  alreadv  been  ex- 
pended on  farms  of  fifty  acres  or  so  it  was  impoaaible  to  con- 
ceive how  much  it  would  conduce  to  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  people.  With  regard  to  **  cook-houaea"  he  complained 
that  then  was  a  great  deficiency ;  "  ovens"  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided on  every  farm.  On  his  farm  there  had  been  an  oven  for 
over  forty  yean,  and  he  deacribed  how  much  it  was  appreciated 
by  the  picken  whom  he  employed. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fremlin,  aeconded  the  reaolution.  He  re- 
gretted  that  the  hop  pkntcn  failed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Sodety  in  redudng  Uie  evil  which  all  muat  acknowledse  now 
exiated,  an  evil  from  which  all  aufTered— the  thonaands  who 
came  annually  to  thia  locality,  and  by  having,  perhaps,  to 
wait  a  fortnight  or  ao  before  finding  employment,  were  re- 
duced to  a  atate  of  starvation  and  diatreaa  which  misht  eaailv 
be  avoided  if  the  agenciea  of  thia  Sodety  were  made  uae  of. 
In  talking  to  his  hop  planting  friends  they  senerally  wished 
to  know  why  they  should  depart  from  the  old  ayatem  which 
had  been  in  operation  ao  long.  Hia  anawer  waa  becauae  it 
had  worked  badly.  The  Sodety  wiahed  to  aee  a  better 
atate  of  thinga  established,  and  he  described  how  much  more 
convenient  it  would  be  for  the  planter  to  procure  the  picken 
by  the  wncy  of  this  Sodety  than  to  engage  them  on  hit  own 
responnoili^. 
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The  molation  htrng  been  etrried^ik  the  motion  of  Mr. 
T.  H.  Pack,  teoonded  by  the  Be?.  J.  T.  Stbatton,  the  fol- 
lowing were  appointed  to  act  with  the  offioen  as  a  oommittee 
of  management:  C.  6.  Whitkaker,  J.F^  T.  R.  Catbnsh,  Thoi. 
White,  S.  Maitland,  Thos.  Baliton,  J.  J.  EUii.  J.P.,  John 
Whitehead,  J.P.,  Chaa.  Whitehead,  J^P.,  W.  Gilbert,  T.  D. 
Shafto,    R.    Alexander,   C3.,   JJ.,  A.  Pepperoome,  H. 


Pepperaome^  J.  H.HodfloU,E.  T. Goodwin, E.  BetU,W.A. 
Fremlin,  A.  White,  and  W.  Hammond. 

The  CHiJBJCAif ,  in  aoknowladginc  a  Tote  of  thankij  nid  it 
appeared  to  him  that  planten  might  eauly  atoid  bein^  oon- 
udBred  nnkind  to  the  picken  if  thay  gare  them  notioe  ia 
1871  that  in  the  following  year  tfaay  wonld  be  engaged  oil; 
thrragh  the  ageney  of  this  Society. 


BOMSET    LAB0I7BEBS'    EKCOTTBAOEMENT    ASSOCIATION. 


The  annnal  meeting  for  the  diatribntion  of  the  preminmi  to 
the  competitors  for  the  prises  under  the  anspices  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  F.  CowpKB-TxifFLE,  who  is  president 
of  the  Association,  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  distributing 
the  premiums  that  had  been  awarded,  for  he  knew  they  had 
been  given  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  disoernment  by  the 
judges  who  had  to  decide.  It  was  alwavs  pleasant  to  see  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  done  well  in  their  respectiTC  posi- 
tions in  lim.  Each  of  these  premiums  was  an  evidence  of 
well-doinff — a  proof  that  the  persons  who  reoeiyed  them  had 
been  careml  to  learn  their  daty,  and  had  been  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  an  example  of  right- 
doinff  proceeding  from  riffht  feeling,  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scale.  It  does  not  depend  upon  us  (he  oonUnned)  what 
position  in  life  we  should  be  placed  in.  It  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  complications  of  society,  the  orderings 
of  Di?ine  Providence ;  bat  what  does  depend  upon  us  is  the 
way  in  which  we  act  in  the  positions  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Shakespeare  has  said,  '*  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merelT  players.*'  When  a  play  has  to  be 
acted  the  parts  are  distributed  among  the  actors,  and  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence  to  an  actor  whether  he  has  to  play  the 
part  of  a  king  or  citixen,  a  general  or  a  soldier,  whether  he 
wears  tinsel  and  gold  crowns  or  a  simple  buff  jerkin ;  what  is  of 
importance  to  the  actor  and  to  the  audience  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  plays  his  part  And  so  it  is  in  this  great  theatre  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  position  is 
allotted  to  us,  whether  it  be  one  of  wide  power  or  small  ex- 
tent ;  bat  what  is  of  importmice — and  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  each  person — ^is  whether  they  do  their  duty  in  tnat  par- 
ticular position  in  which  thev  are  placed  or  not.  The  well- 
being  of  society  itself  depends  upon  everYbody  doing  well  in 
the  particnlar  part  of  the  social  scale  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  placed.  All  of  us  here  belong  to  the  agricultural  dass^-the 
class  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  out  of  the  soil  th«t  food 
which  God  fitted  it  toproduce.  The  sgricultnral  dasses  may  be 
divided  into  three  chief  branches,  ^rst,  the  landlords,  who 
prepare  the  land  for  cultivation,  who  divide  it  into  fbrms  and 
fields,  who  drain  the  land  and  baild  the  formhouses,  stables, 
and  cottages  apon  it,  and  their  business  is  to  see  that  the  land 
is  turned  to  good  account  for  the  general  sood  of  the  nation. 
The  second  branch  are  the  farmers,  who  nave  to  provide  the 
plant  of  the  farm,  the  implements,  machinery,  wages,  all  the 
outlay  that  has  to  be  mane ;  they  have  the  nsk,  and  we  hope 
sometimes  they  have  the  profit.  The  third  dass  aretne 
labourers ;  they  plough,  sow,  hoe,  dijr,  reap,  and  do  everything 
in  manaal  labour  that  is  required  for  the  production  of  the 
farm.  About  three  weeks  ago  we  had  competitions  in  this 
town  among  the  farmers  as  to  which  had  done  best  in  producing 
artides  worthy  of  admiration.  We  had  a  very  splendid  show, 
and  several  gpentlemen  who  are  present  to-day  were  successful 
in  getting  prises.  There  was  Mr.  Hoddinott,  who  got  the 
first  prize  for  ten  acres  of  swedes ;  then  there  was  Mr.  Withers, 
who  got  the  next  for  a  most  admirable  field  of  swedes :  Mr. 
Swanton,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  I  mvself  got  a  prixe ;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  think  that  Broadlands  Home  Farm  produced  most 
Deautifnl  pigs,  which  also  got  their  prizes.  Now  to-day  it  is 
the  torn  of  the  laboniers ;  &ey  have  been  oompetins  for  prizes, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  people  who,  by  tne  dedsion 
of  the  judges,  have  got  the  rewards  which  they  well  deserved. 
The  first  dass  of  shepherds  is  in  many  leapecta  the  most 
important  of  the  lot,  for  upon  them  depends  much  the  health 
of  the  lambs  and  ewes— ^n  their  good  management  care, 
and  constant  attention.    We  have  six  or  seven  shepheros  who 


have  been  strongly  reoommended  for  good  oondnet,  ud 
spedal  skill  in  the  work  which  they  have  performed.  Is 
the  dass  of  teamsmen  prises  have  been  given  to  time 
men  who  have  deserved  them  by  a  oondderable  nombei 
of  vears'  services.     A  great  deal,  we  all  know,  miut  de- 

End  upon  the  care  of  the  man  who  drives  theie  snimali. 
B  has  got  not  only  to  feed  and  water  his  hones,  bot  to 
be  kind  and  considerate  in  his  treatment  of  them.   A  ^ood 
carter  is  a  man  who  tries  to  manage   his  horms  by  kind- 
ness, who  understands  what  they  are  able  to  do,  ud  vho 
does  not  overdrive  them,  and  he   is   especially  one  who, 
when  he  hu  to  bait  his  horses  at  a  pnbhc-hoose,  does  not 
bait  himself  to  any  extensive  degree,  but  ii  modeitte  ia 
the  refreshment  he  is  required  to  take.     The  other  clan 
is  that  of  the  ploughmen :  these  are  th^  who  reqnire  the 
most  skiU,  and  whose  skill  is  the  best  tested.    We  hare 
had  a   great    number   of  ploughing   matdies  lately;  th«7 
have  been   wdl  contested,  and  there   have   been  forrovi 
drawn  in  this  neighbourhood  as  straight  and  even  as  an; 
in  the  countr^r.    Ion  must  therefore  think  wdl  of  William 
lidder,  who  is  the  champion  of  you  all.     The  other  da» 
is  for  seedsmen  and  drillmen,  and  upon  their  work  s  great 
deal  of  the  success  of  the  fuming  depends.    It  is  a  nutter 
of  considerable  skill,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  there  are  lo 
many  who  are  worthy  of  the  premiums.    So  also  with  the 
rickmen  and   thatchers.      This  is  an  employnient  not  n 
wdl  carried  out  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  requires  all  the 
attention  that  can  be  paid  to  accomplish  it  in  the  heit 
way.     Then  there  is  the  dass  for  demesties.    These  hare 
received  at  home   a   moch   greater  reward  than  the  ano- 
ciation  will  be  able  to  give  them,  for  a  servant  who  girei 
satisfaction  to  her  employers  hu  the   reward  not  only  of 
doing  her  duty,  but  of  receiving  the  approbation,  aioetioD, 
and  regard  of  those  who  employ  her.     With  regard  to  the 
cottagers,  we  have  the  pleasure   of   seeing  the  mifltresiei 
as   ml   as  the  misters,   and   I  am  sure  these  pmes  are 
earned  as  much  by  the  wife  as  by  the  husband.    These  hire 
an  ample  reward  in  keeping  their  husbands  at  home,  and 
makioji  them  contented  with  their  lot    I  should  like  to  see  a 
prize  given  to  the  wife  who  oould  make  the  best  pnddiog  or 
soup  for  her  hosband.  We  have  a  great  many  veg^hles,  hot 
I  do  not  think  they  are  made  the  beet  use  of.    Then  there  is  a 
prize  for  the  gardeners,  and  I  think  again  it  is  not  neeesiaij 
for  me  to  dwdl  much  upon  the  useralneas  of  the  preBUSO, 
because  a  wdl  cnltivatea  garden  is  the  best  reward  that  casbe 
given  in  itself;  and  in  many  places  ther  reckon  the  prodoee 
of  only  half  a  quarter  of  an  aere  is  worth  about  £4  a  vesr. 
Then  there  are  the  ^pedal  dass  of  prizes  awarded  to  tboM 
who,  fitom  long  service,  have  been  able  to  besr  a  very  good 
character,  and  there  are  several  of  these  who  deserre  great 
credit  for  what  th^  have  done.    Finally,  we  have  those  who 
have  received  the  Bible,  awarded  by  the  present  Bishop  ** 
by  his  predecessor,  and  the  preyer-Mok,  and  these  will  both 
be  great  proofs  of  good  oondact  to  the  owners.   I  do  ^ 
think  it  necessary  fbr  me  to  give  yon  adriee,  becanse  yoor  pI^ 
sence  hero  to^y  shows  that  yon  are  each  of  yos  "  jy 
respective  positions  wdl  behaved,  honest,  snd  respectable 
people,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  hope  the  fiitheis  snd  motheri 
will  do,  and  that  is  to  take  care  that  their  ehildien  go  towhooi. 
Since  this  meeting  last  year,  Ptoliament  has  been  very  biu;, 
and  it  spent  20  days  in  the  course  of  the  senon  bst  jear  tn 
providing  that  the  education  of  the  woridag  dssses  of  tiui 
conntryshonldbesuohaaitooi^ttobe.    Alawispsssednow 
by  wjiich  a  sent  in  the  schoolroom  shall  be  at  sodm  ^^ 
other  provided  for  each  child.    In  this  ndghboorbood  there 
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in  ideBtj  of  good  •ehoola,  and  it  if  not  the  fkolt  of 
the  Bchooli  if  the  children  are  not  educated,  hut  it 
Till  be  a  hard  thing  if,  while  all  the  country  ia  thinking 
abottt  the  edncatioa  of  the  working  danei  the  fathers 
and  mothen,  who  are  most  interested,  are  the  only  people 
tIm  do  not  care  about  it.  I  therefore  hope  all  of  yon,  so  far 
u  jov  influence  extends,  will  do  what  yon  can,  so  that  the 
poor  children  growing  up  will  not  be  left  without  schooling. 
S'est  year  I  suppose  we  shall  have  Parliament  considering  the 
qoestion  of  licensing  puUio-houses,  and  tiyin^  to  arrange  that 
Den  msy  get  their  beer  in  the  least  inconvenient  way,  getting 
what  they  want  without  being  exposed  to  the  temptimon  of 
takinc  too  much  or  being  led  into  bad  oomnany.  Per  my  own 
part  I  sm  a  great  adrooate  for  what  are  ouled  working  men's 
chbi— plaees  when  men  can  ^  of  an  erening  if  they  naye  to 
Imts  their  hoaies~-of  oonrse  it  is  better,  if  they  can  stay  i^ 
home,  to  do  so.  Cor  the  proper  plaoe  for  a  man  is  by  his  own 
iireade— hot  it  would  be  a  grew  advantage  to  yoong  men,  at 


any  rate,  if  they  could  always  hare  a  room  well  lighted  and 
warmed,  where  they  could  go  and  sit  of  an  evening  with  the 
newspapers,  and  be  allowed  to  smoke  a  pipe  without  the  ne- 
oessify  of  drinldDg  beer  in  the  house.  In  a  gpreat  many  vil- 
lages, as  well  as  towns,  in  this  conntry  there  are  flourishing 
places  of  this  sort,  where  working  men  go  and  sit  in  a  room 
of  which  th^  are  the  maateis.  Sut  the  great  thin^  depends 
upon  the  home  being  made  comfortable,  and  attention  to  the 
husband,  and  I  hope  the  wives  present  set  a  gpod  example  in 
this  respect.  On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  fnends  and  sub- 
scribers of  this  society,  I  may  say  that  we  are  pleased  to  see 
you  here  to-dav.  We  hope  many  of  you  will  be  here  to  get 
premiums  another  year,  but  whether  tiiat  will  be  the  case  or 
not  we  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  know  that  there  are  in  this 
neigbonrhood  so  large  a  number  of  persons  who  have  done  so 
well,  and  who  have  set  such  an  example  to  their  neighbours, 
fiiindsi  and  ftffi^f^fwt-fin^MWi 


FABMBB8'    CLUBS    AND    CHAMBEBS    OF    AGBICULTUBE. 


The  activity  of  Earmerai'  Clabt  seems  to  as  the  most  striking 
feature  of  current  wrioultural  history.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  ia  any  other  profession.  T6  be  sure,  no  other  professions 
Boiber  80  many  members  on  a  given  area  of  the  country,  but 
this  ia  not  trae  of  them  as  congrc^ted  in  our  large  towns. 
Where,  however,  will  yon  find  elsewhere  that  constant  activity 
of  the  professional  matnal  improvement  principle,  whether  in 
tovn  or  country,  which  one  wituMses  continually  in  agricul- 
ton  F  Ewrj  locality  has  its  ploughing  match  and  club,  every 
narket  tovn  its  monthly  meeting  for  discussion,  every  county 
itianaoal  show,  eveiy  province  its  great  summer  meeting, 
aad  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  its  national  gathering  ana 
nhibition.  And  as  if  these  were  insuflicient  to  satis^  the 
appetite  for  social  oo-o[»eration,  there  has  grown  up  another 
mat  organisstion  witnin  the  last  two  years,  and  Chambers  of 
i^ncnltare  have  ever^rwhere  been  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  aieertaming  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  body  on  public 
ai  veil  as  professional  questionB,  ana  of  thereafter  urging  that 
opinion  vherever  it  ma;r  best  bear  fruit.  And  certainly  there  is 
ao  lack  of  energy  ornhihty  inthe  management  of  all  these  institn- 
tioDs.  What  capital  speeches  are  heard  at  their  meetings  I 
What  noeUent  pa||ers  are  read  I  Take  them  as  reported  week 
br  veek  in  the  agricultural  journals,  and  one  is  most  favonr- 
uly  iffipresaed  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  displayed;  there 
i>  BO  better  easay  anywhere,  not  even  in  the  pages  of  our 
aoBsal  volumes  of  Society  Transactions,  where  everything  is 
the  resolt  of  laborious  care  and  thought,  that  will  excel  the 
three  tpeeches  on  that  most  important  agricultural  subject  at 
thia  aesaoa  of  the  year,  and  espedallv  at  this  season  of  this 
year,  the  provision  of  winter  food  for  stock,  which  are  re- 
ported fbm  the  East  Lothian  A^cultoral  Society  to-day,  as 
ittving  been  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  meeting  by 
thne  Brmers  of  that  oounty ;  and  elsewhere  in  our  pages  the 
aoe  trnth  is  well  iUustraSed  thia  week.  What  a  constant 
frt>hiieaB,too,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  proceedings  of  these 
^odetiea;  every  year  fresh  lists  of  questions  for  discussion 
udicate  the  enormous  extent  of  the  agricultural  field.  The 
union  fnxnenf  Club,  although  its  surviving  original  mem- 
wn  are  now  all  ^prey-haired  men,  is  still  never  i^  a  loss  for 
ttv  mlgeets  on  which  to  direct  its  attention.  Its  last  year's 
lut  ia  foil  of  pradacal  and  scientific  interest — grass-land 
■usgement,  seirage  farming,  land  exhaustion,  English  Tenant- 
'^m*  local  agricultural  difficulties  and  successes,  the  prin- 
oples  by  which  the  aixe  of  £anns  should  be  regulated,  there  is 
itoQch  here  and  there  all  over  the  field  for  agricultural  dis- 
cawoB,  and  this  year's  liat  is  just  as  good.  If  criticism  were 
*uted  anywhere  it  would,  we  think,  apply  rather  to  the 
t^ea  on  whidi  the  Ghamoers  of  A^culture  are  engaged ; 
^  aesB  taken  up  with  the  tithe  of  mint  and  cummin,  to  the 
^ouraUve  nei^eet  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  All 
^"gaad  of  a  certain  class  has  been  lately  roused  by  them 
^boot  the  "  average  clause"  in  our  fire  insurance  policies ;  a 
s*^  ia  theory  insignificant^  and  in  practice,  seeing  that 
^pKiltuil  inauueti  an  at  prMeat  barely  profitable  for  the 


comnanies,  really  altogether  undeserving  of  attention,  the 
whole  thing  affecting  not  more  than  a  few  fiarthinprs  per  acre. 
Or  take  the  sutgect  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  decimal  system  into  agricultural  dealings,  of 
which  a  good  deal  is  being  madel    And  even  the  great 

Jiuestion  of  the  incidence  of  local  rating  which  has  of 
ate  almost  monopolised  the  public  efforts  of  so  many 
diitinguiahed  men,  acting  through  these  Chambers,  and  oif 
which  we  would  not  dispute  the  importance,  is  yet,  irith 
great  diffidence  be  it  spoken,  not  of  such  direct,  im- 
mediate, or  practical,  influence  or  urgency  as  many  another 
subject  affecting  the  interest  of  the  tenant-farmer,  on  which 
not  a  tithe  of  the  attention  is  bestowed  that  it  deserves.  The 
miserable  effects  of  game  preservation  to  excess,  the  utter 
selfishness  of  battuet,  the  need  of  better  agricultural  education, 
the  necessity  of  absolute  security  for  tne  tenant's  capital: 
these  do  not  excite  nearly  so  much  attention  as  topics  of 
doubtful,  or  even  fanciful  importance.  We  may,  indeed,  almost 
take  the  three' leading  chairmen  of  our  great  institutions, 
Chambers,  Clubs,  Societies,  as  fairly  representing  their  res- 
pective contributions  to  the  vrork  of  agricultural  progress ; 
LordYemon  interesting  himself  in  agricultural  education,  in 
agricultural  co-operation,  in  agricultural  safety  f^m  imported 
dangers,  and  now  in  agricultural  benevolence  and  philanthropy : 
Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Lonaon  Farmers 
Club,  bringing  to  bear  an  unusually  wide  acj^oaintance  with 
the  ajgriculture  of  other  countries  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  agriculture  of  his  own,  and  now  origmating  and  directing 
the  efforts  of  English  agriculturists  for  the  relief  of  those  m 
France ;  and  Colonel  Tomline,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculturow  known  to  agriculturists  and  others 
chiefly  by  his  wliimsical  dispute  with  the  Master  of  the  Mint  t 
The  fanners'  Clubs  are,  we  believe,  practically  more  usefid 
than  the  Chambers.  Touchmg  the  labourers  through  their 
ploughing  matched,  and  other  rivalries  in  techniod  skill, 
touohine  the  landlords  also,  but  dependent  mainly  on  the 
mutual  mterest  of  the  tenant-farmer  class,  which  they  deal 
with  almost  exclusively  by  the  help  of  the  faimers  theixiselves, 
they  are,  we  think,  the  more  practical  and  better  institution  of 
the  two.— IXtf  Oardgner*s  Chronicle. 

A  CLERGTMAN  TAMPERING  WITH  PARISH  RE- 
TURNS.— The  Rev.E.Sn^ythies,  rector  of  Hathem,  was  the  de- 
fendant in  an  action  in  thcLoughborona^hCountv Court, brought 
by  Mr.  Edward  Lowe,  a  parishioner,  for  **  making  a  false  and 
malicious  return,  wherebv  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  filling 
the  office  of  waywarden/'  Although  the  plaintiff  laid  the 
damages  at  £20,  his  pecuniarv  claim  was  nominal,  his  real 
object  being  to  estabUsn  his  ri^t.  The  evidence  showed  that 
the  defenduit  had  tampered  with  the  return  of  the  voting  for 
waywarden  of  the  parish,  and  thereby  deprived  Mr.  Lowe  of 
that  position  to  which  he  was  fSairly  entitled.  The  joiy  found 
a  veraict  for  plaintiff,  but  at  the  request  of  his  soUeitor  the 
damages  were  reduced  to  one  shilling. 
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PEAT,    AND    ITS    PEOFITABLB    UTILISATION. 


At  the  meetmg  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Robert  Rawlin- 
■on  in  the  ehair.  the  foUowing  paper  was  read  by  Hr.  Bobzrt 
M.  Allowat,  M  JL.  :  The  sabject  of  the  paper  which  I  am 
permitted  to  offer  to  yonr  notice  this  evenmg^the  profitable 
utilisation  of  peat— is  one  which,  aboot  twenty  years  ago,  at- 
tracted consiaerable  interest,  and  became  at  that  time  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  inquiry  in  many  places.  If  it  had  then  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hare  &llen  into  more  practical  hands,  it 
might  not  hare  remained  up  to  this  period  so  neglected  as  it 
Perhaps  some  gentlemen  present  may  recollect  that,  about 


IS. 


the  year  1860,  two  members  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  brought 
forward  tiiere  certain  striking  but  rather  extravagant  state- 
ments of  the  supposed  value  that  lay  hid  in  peat;  so 
great,  indeed,  that  even  bOO  per  cent,  of  profit  was  alleged 
to  be  not  too  much  to  be  expected  from  its  manufacture. 
Clever,  but  rather  superficial  letters,  were  about  the 
same  time  published  in  the  late  Mr.  Dickens's 
EoMtehold  Wbrdi,  and  in  Ckambere  Journal,  entitled 
**  The  Irish  California,'*  "  The  Devonshiie  Dorado,"  "  The 
True  Tom  Tiddler's  Land,"  "Peatal  Aggression,"  &c.,  which, 
being  filled  with  flowery  descriptions  and  too  facile  assertions 
of  unascertained  and  unproved  value,  became  soon  suspected 
of  being  largely  overdrawn,  and  caused  peat  and  its  utilisation 
to  be  looked  on  with  indifference,  if  not  with  ridicule.  When 
this  was  followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  two  or  three  com- 
panies and  the  erection  of  large  factories,  which,  bein^  worked 
on  false  principles,  were  very  soon  abandoned,  their  fiulnre  was 
at  once  attributed  to  the  impracticability  of  the  peat  itself,  and 
not  to  the  errors  and  nustakes  of  the  projectors.  This,  of 
course,  was  unjust,  and  has  placed  much  difficulty  in  mv  way, 
or  that  of  anyone  who  may  endeavour  to  treat  it  properly  and 
profitably,  as  it  is  an  arauous  task  to  overcome  a  popular 
pngudioe.  Almost  everyone  is  aware  that  large  timcts  of 
land  in  EngUgd  and  Scotland,  besides  immense  portions 
of  Ireland,  are  covered  over  with  this  despised  but  reaUy  sin- 
gular and  valuable  substance.  Feat  has  been  admitted  by 
geologists  to  be  of  a  nature  akin  to  coal — ^in  fact,  coal  in  its 
primary  condition.  Coal  having  once  existed  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  being  then  spongy  and  full  of  moisture,  like 
pest  (as  the  ferns,  horsetails,  &c.,  found  imbedded  in  it  proved) 
became  buried  hundreds  of  fothoms  deep  by  the  upheavings 
and  subsidings  of  that  period,  and  thus  beins  sunjected  to 
great  pressure,  the  soft  material  was  consolidated  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  heat  from  the 
intornal  fires  of  the  elobe.  Reflecting  on  this  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  coal  beds,  it  was  not  illogical  for  the  first  ex- 
perimenters in  peat  to  come  to  the  too  hasty  conclusion  that 
compression,  joined  with  artificial  drying  (as  if  in  imitation  of 
nature)  was  the  true  method  for  treating  it,  in  order  to  make 
it  into  an  improved  form,  and  which  might  be  called  peat- 
coal.  One  of  the  first  to  turn  his  talents  and  ample  pecuniary 
resources  to  this  matter  was  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  d'Eresby.  He  invented  a  very  powerful  compressing 
machine,  which  he  imagined  would  press  all  the  water  out  of 
the  peat,  and  leave  it  in  a  dry  condition.  His  machine, 
however,  was  found  in  practice  to  press  more  of  the 
moisture  into  the  peat  than  out  of  it,  and  finally 
his  plans  were  found  to  be  quite  erroneous,  and  his 
machinerv  useless.  Notwithstanding  his  failure,  several  others 
followed  him  with  more  or  less  modification  of  his  ideas,  bat 
all  still  working  on  the  erroneous  notion  that  compression 
was  the  only  true  method,  nature  herself  (as  was  argued) 

Sointiuji  it  out  in  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds.  Nature,  no 
onbt,  IS  a  grand  guide  in  most  matters,  but  need  not  be  too 
slavishly  followed,  and  above  all  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
If  nature  is  to  be  fully  followed  in  this  case,  all  the  conditions 
of  time  and  place  which  accompanied  their  formation  should 
be  present  also,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case,  nor  ever  can 
be.  Compression,  therefore,  by  machineey  upon  the  plans 
invented  by  Lord  WiUoughby  d'Eresby,  and  carried  on  by  all 
other  experimenters  in  peat  who  followed  him,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  having^  failed  to  produce  anything  reaUy  profitable 
or  useful,  a  practical  man  will  natural!}  turn  his  attention  to 
something  else,  which  I  have  pndeavoured  to  do,  and  consider 


that  I  have  fully  succeeded  in  effecting  it   Pbr  the  hut  tiraity 
years  1  have  taken  an  increasing  interest  in  peat,  briog  raUy 
persuaded  of  its  great  importance,  and  the  weslth,  ooia- 
mercialiy  and  agriculturally,  that  lies  hidden  in  it.    I  do 
not  put  an  extravagant  value  on  it,  but  msy  promiae  i 
fair  and  reasonable  return  for  outlay,  such  as  is  eeaenllj 
looked  for  in  similar  undertakings.    I  had  good  hcQitieB  for 
experiment  on  a  deep  peat  bog  of  my  own  in  the  Qqsea's 
County,  and,  having  booome  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  successively  trying  their  own  plaoi,  on 
visiting  their  factories,  I  could  not  but  become  ooasciou  of 
the  cause  of  their  failures,  which  I  freonently  sagrated  to 
them ;  but  each  and  all  were  too  strongly  biassed  by  their  ovn 
pre-conceived  notions,  and  wedded  to  them,  to  alter  ther  vork* 
mgs  in  any  way  to  my  views.    My  prophecies,  however,  were 
eventuallv  proved  true  in  all  cases  by  the  successive  fiuloies  of 
all,  and  I  thence  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  a  pest  cotl 
could  not  be  made  without  expensive  machinery  and  withoot 
artificial  drying  (thereby  wasting  other  fuel),  it  ooold  not  be 
done  to  any  profit  or  piactical  result.    Something  thon  drew 
my  attention  to  the  effects  of  air-drying,  by  simple  atmospheric 
evaporation,  making  the  sun  and  the  wind  act  for  me  more  ef- 
fiBctually,  rapidly,  and  economically  in  oonsoiidsting  and  diyisg 
the  wet  peat  than  ever  had  been  done,  or  I  am  certain 
ever  can  m  done,  by  any  kind  of  machinery  to  compress  with, 
and  by  hot  flues,  kilns,  or  blasts  to  dry  with.    I  was  awire 
that  much  might  be  effected  by  atmospheric  evaporation,  bat 
was  aarreeably  surprised  to  find  it  exceed  my  expectatioitt.  1 
then  shortly  brought  my  first  ideas  to  a  suconsfal  practieal 
issue,  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  as  well  as  the  economy  ot 
the  process  being  very  apparent  but  yet  only  to  be  clearly 
understood  on  being  seen  at  work.     In  consequence  of  ^ 
experiments  and  convictions  above  alluded  to,  I  discarded,  as 
impracticable  and  unprofitable.  Lord  Willoughbv  d'Eiesby's 
hydraulic  press,  Cobbold's  cylindrical  chum,  Glvnn's  steaa 
rams,  &c.,  irith  all  kinds  of  hoUir  blasU,  heated  tables,  hot 
flues,  kilns,  &c.,  and  simplified,  step  by  step,  an  economical, 
common-sense,  working  plan,  on  plain,  scientific  principkB,  bj 
which  a  dense,  portable,  wood-like  (rather  than  ooal-Uke)  sab- 
stance  can  be  made  at  once  from  the  soft,  wet  pest,  conaob' 
dated  without  pressure,  and  dried  in  a  few  days  (geserally 
three  or  four)  by  atmospheric  evaporation  alone.    In  arrimg 
at  this  desirable  result,  I  always  kept  in  mind  the  lawi 
of  capillary  attraction  and  atmoophenc  evaporatioo,  which 
govern  so  many  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  small  and 

feat.  My  process  consists  of  two  plain  principles,  which 
trust  vrill  not  be  despised  for  their  simphaty,  nor  for 
their  appearance  of  being  only  improvements  on  the  old  bar- 
barous method  of  air-drying  peat,  which  ^erally  taka  from 
three  to  four  months.  There  is,  in  reabty,  almost  nothinf 
absolutely  "  new  under  the  sun";  not  even  electricity,  anioial 
maffnetism,  or  photography ;  but  in  all  and  each  of  those  arts 
such  improvements  Imve  been  made  in  the  first  rude  ideu  or 
discovenes  respecting  them,  that  their  present  marvellons  per- 
fection has  been  accomplished  by  gradual  improvements,  aod 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  same  now  as  if  they  were  abso- 
lutely new.  It  may  be  remarked  that  my  process  appean  to 
be  httle  more  than  the  old  hand-turf  method  improved,  wiueh 
of  course  I  cannot  altogether  ^pinsay ;  but  then  if  so  the  im> 

Srovement  is  as  great  and  as  important,  and  carries  ss  mneh 
ifference  as  there  exists  between  the  amount  of  one  to  forty, 
or  between  three  days,  in  point  of  drying,  and  three  months. 
My  manufacture  of  peat  differs  from  tlie  'old  method  of 
making  common  hand  turf,  inasmuch  as  that  the  former  u 
completed  and  dried  in  three  days,  the  latter  taking  three 
months.  One  crop  only  of  common  turf  can  be  raised  nom 
the  same  plot  of  ground  in  the  season,  whereas  from  thir^  to 
forty  crops  of  mine  can  be  taken  in  the  same  period,  ^f  ^ 
I  mean,  that  from  say  one  acre  of  bog  Una  hat 
one  single  crop  of  common  turf  covering  it  vl 
over  can  be  raised  and  dried  in  the  same  year.  Comm^ 
'*  turf'  or  peat,  in  large  sods,  requires  about  three  months  to 
dry,  and,  consequently,  there  almost  never  occurs  »  ^"*  * 
I  season  as  to  allow  of  a  second  crop  being  properiy  saved,   u 
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my  proeess,  the  drying  MaMn  lasti  from  fire  to  aix  montlu, 
ini  tt,  on  an  aTerage,  two  crops  per  week  may  be  counted  on, 
ud  there  bebg  more  than  twenty  aTailable  weeks,  between 
thirty  and  forty  crops  will  be  the  retnm  (which,  in  fact,  has 
ilwiy*  been  done  at  my  model  manufactory)  from  the  same 
spsee  of  dryinff  groond  as  eonld  produce  bnt  one  ouIt  of  com- 
moa  tart    Mjf  peat-ooal  is  as  portable  as  pit-ooal,  whereas 
common  turf  is  almost  nnportable,  at  least  to  any  distance. 
In  place  of  compressing  macninerr,  with  hot  plates  or  flues, 
Jce^  for  drying,  I  have  enlisted  the  serrioes  of  three  grand 
oataial  wonder-workers,  who  do  what  I  want  without  cost  or 
psyment— Tiz^  in  summer  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  in  winter 
the  run.    The  nin  lends  great  help  to  the  mashing  or  pulping, 
vhich  is  my  first  process,  and  the  sun  and  the  wind  dry  my 
prodocts   in    much    less    time  than  any  artificial  heat  or 
wind  machine  ever   did,   and    at  a  twentieth  part   of  the 
cost     Thus,  my   first   simple  process  is  the  mashing  or 
bmkiag  up  the  raw  materiaL    reat,  being  sponge-like,  re- 
qoires  to  be  disinte|fnted  in  order  to  destroy  its  cellular  con- 
formation.   This,  if  not  done,  would  leave  it  in  its  sponge- 
like condition,  uid  prevent  its  proper  consolidation.    Those, 
therefore,  who  attempted  to  compress  raw  peat  without  first 
harioff  mashed  it,  oonld  not  but  fail,  as  it  would  continue  al- 
nj9  liable  to  reimbibe  moisture,  even  if  the  compressing 
machiaery  had  sooceeded,  which  none  ever  did.    A»  to  the 
actnal  method  of  mashing  that  I  employ,  it  is  very  simple,  but 
very  eieetive  and  economical.   I  constructed  several  machines 
njielf  for  this  purpose,  all  of  which  (ailed.    I  also  attempted, 
ueffectually,  to  make  use  of  existing  machines,  such  as  are 
eaplOTed  for  mortar,  and  for  working  up  brick-clay,  &c.   The 
pesU,  from  its  pec^Uar  nature,  will  not  break  up  or  mix  readily 
is  any  of  these.    It  is  of  a  greasy  and  india-rubber  like  tena- 
city.  Thus  having  failed  to  invent  a  mashing  machine  myself, 
or  adapt  aov  other  known  one,  I  struck  out  a  simple  mode 
U  mssning  bj  hand,  the  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  which 
io  Piping  the  raw  peat   must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated.   Tne  peat-hank  being  opened  in  the  way  usual  in 
ooflunoa  turf-cuttings,  I  place  one  man  to  dig  it  in  large  sods, 
which  he  throws  over  to  six  others  who  are  opposite  to  him 
in  libe  each  armed  with  a  wooden  mallet,  having  a  long 
bsdle.    Each  man  strikes  the  sod  thrown  to  him,  and  by 
a  few  blows  completely  mashes  it  up.    The  peat  thus  broken 
Qp  is  ihovelled  at   once  into  an  adjoining  water-hole,  from 
whence  a  similar  bank  of  peat  had  been  previously  taken,  and 
had  beeome  in  conaequence  partly  filled  with  water.    There 
it  remains  melting  into  a  thidc  pmp,  unUI  required  for  mould- 
ing.  Ibis  mashed  up  peat  absorbs  aU  the  water,  and  when 
the  moolding  commences  in  April,  it  is  generally  of  about  the 
proper  consistency.    It  is  then  shovellca  up  on  the  adHoioing 
hank  by  a  man  who  stands  on  the  pulp  by  the  aid  of  large 
foot-boardi,  like  snow-shoes.    The  man  on  the  bank  wheels 
it  off  in  light,  bnt  peculiarly-constructed  barrows,  to  the 
^nj^-tablea,  when  ne  quickly  disoharses  the  wet  peat  on 
light  boards  like  mortar-boards,  from  whence  the  moulders 
(vomeo,  girls,  or  boys)  each  take  up  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
io  their  bands,  give  the  portion  so  taken  up  two  or  three 
rapid  lisps  of  the  upper  hand,  and  quickly  place  the  **  pat" 
oa the taUe,  each  msh  "pat"  jost  tooching  its  neighbour. 
As  the  '*pats"   dry,  which  they   do    very   rapidly,   they 
^rink   asunder,    whereby    the    air    passes    more    freely 
between  them.    This  slap  of  the  hand  (particularlv  the  soft 
hands  of  women  and  children)  is  the  only  method  I  have  ever 
&>tnd  efliMtiial  in  driving  the  peat  together,  and  putting  it  into 
*  proper  rondition  for  having  its  moisture  evaporated  by  the 
atnoiphere,  and  its  mashed  up  partides  condensed  bv  contrac- 
tion.   No  machine  has  ever  been  produced  to  do  this,  nor  in 
■7  opinion  likely  to  be.    Peat  balu  or  bricks  thrown  from  any 
kisd  of  machine  come  ont  full  of  cracks,  and  tumble  to  pieces 
u  they  dry.    Hv  drying  tables  are  oonstracted  of  a  frame  work 
of  wood,  each  36  feet  bug  by  four  feet  wide,  and  of  a  conve- 
nient heisht  for  the  monUlers  to  stand  at,  generally  about  2 
to  6  ioraes.    These  tables  are  completely  in  the  open  air,  and 
BBcorendbjany  shed,  which  would  onlyimpedethedrying.  This 
fzamework  is  covered  erosawiae  by  common  deal  4-feet  plaster- 
uig  laths.  I  found  that  the  dry,  wooden  lath  absorbed  the  mois- 
ture and  aided  the  drying  better  than  wire-netting  or  any  other 
ittteritl  that  I  tried.    These  Uths  are  nailed  down  to  the 
uanevork  at  about  half  an  inch  asunder,  so  that  the  air  can 
PMt  freely  upwards  or  downwards.    When  the,"  pats"  are  dry, 
on  the  thud  or  fourth  day,  one  man  or  boy  pushes  them  off  the 


tables  very  rapidly  into  a  long  wheel  or  hand  barrow  on  the 
other  side,  bv  which  th^  are  conveyed  into  open  kttice-work 
wooden  sheas,  which  are  built  convenienHy  adjoining  for 
storage,  and  very  soon  after  are  fit  for  sale  and  use.    The 
moulding  is  earned  on  from  about  April  to  November.    It  is 
easy  ana  healthful  work.    The  peat  is  dried  and  the  tables 
cleared  generallv  on  the  fourth  day  after  being  moulded,  and 
the  peat-coal  raked  off  and  put  in  the  store-houses,  when  the 
tables  are  immediately  renlled  with  a  fresh  batch  of  wet 
"pats,"  and  so  on  through  the  entire  season,  until  the  frosts 
and  long  nights  come  on  at  the  end  of  October,  when  the 
moulding  oeases,  and  the  pulping  for  the  next  veer's  work 
commences.    TMs  healthful  and  profitable  employment  of 
young  boys  and  girls,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  aoe,  may  be 
a  matter  pleasing  and  interesting  to  some ;  and  if  my  peat 
process  should  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  prove 
to  be  an  admirable  industrial  school,  and  afford  excellent, 
healthy  empbyment  for  children  of  that  age,  who  gene- 
rally are   unequal   to   and   unfit  for    the  hud   drudgery  of 
common  farm  work  or  factory  work,  and  for  whom  there  is 
so   little   profitable,    and  at   the   same   time    wholesome 
work   to   do   anvwhere.    The  poor-houses,  particularljr  in 
Ireland,  are  filled  with  sturdy   but   idle  boys   and  girls, 
and  I  could  suggest   a  plan   by  which  the  rates  could 
be  relieved  from  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  poor  little  gaolr 
birds,  and  which  would  change  them  into  different  creatures 
in  a  short  time.    As  to  pit-ooal,  of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  its  position  in  public  estimation,  nor 
to  detract  from  its  wonderful  value  and  importance  to  England 
and  the  whole  world,  but  I  may  say  that  the  peat-coal  which 
I  offer  to  your  notice  might  be  preferred  by  many  (if  to  be 
had  in  large  quantities  in  the  general  market)  as  a  domestic 
fuel,  being  much  cleaner  than  pit-coal,  and  untainted  by 
noxious  gases,  which  are  deleterious  to  health,  and  notoriously 
injurious  to  furniture,  pictures,  &c.   The  preliminary  expenses 
required  for  establishing  a  full-sized  working  manufactory 
would  not  be  a  fiftieth  (1  may  safely  say)  of  Uiose  necessary 
for  opening  a  coal  pit,  and  also  without  future  risks  or  chancea 
to  calculate  or  allow  for.    All  here  is  open  and  visible  work 
on  the  earth's  surface.    In  fact,  the  first  outlay  on  the  tables, 
store-houses,  &o.,  would  be  less  than  that  required  to  stock 
a  commrn  farm,  not  to  speak  of  mining   or   other   ex- 
pensive kinds  of  manufkcture.    The  peat  cmI  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  authorities  to  be  a  first  class  fuel  for 
generating  steam.    If  it  it  should  ever  become  the  general 
fuel  of  the  large  cities  of  England,  then  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  &c.,  would,  I  am  convinced,  enjoy  as  pure  atmos- 
pheres as  Paris  or  Brussels.     A  grejst  deal  has  been  written 
and  spoken  about  encouraging  the  industrial  reaonroes  of  Ire- 
land.   Here  is  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  peculiar  of  them, 
calling  aloud  to  be  utilised.    Why  may  it  not  do  P    If  my  pro- 
cess oe  not  what  I  state,  let  it  go.    But  ifi  on  strict  investiga- 
tion (which  may  be  made  and  proven  on  the  spot,  where  it  can 
be  seen  at  work),  it  shall  be  found  not  to  be  exaggerated  in  its 
valae,  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out, 
when  millions  are  every  day  spent  on  matters  that  are  com- 
paratively   unremunerative,    and    accompanied    with    risks 
and  chances    which   frequently   make  losses  the  rule   and 

Srofite  the  exception.  My  peat  farming  can  also  compare 
ivourably  with  common  tillage  farming,  or  stock  farm- 
ing. The  peat  is  not  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  thou- 
sand ills  thiat  land  produce  is  heir  to.  It  cannot  be  iigured 
by  bUghte,  birds,  vermin,  or  insects,  like  com  or  green  crops. 
It  is  proof  against  diseases  and  fluctuations  in  value,  or  acci- 
dents, like  catUe,  &c.  Even  the  worst  land  of  wet  summer 
weatiicr  will  merely  delay  the  drying  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
following  outline  of  statistics  may  oe  at  present  sufficient  to 

give  a  general  idea  of  the  process.  I  may  promise  that  it  is 
y  the  number  of  drying  tables  that  my  calculations  are  made 
as  to  the  slae  of  a  manufactory.  A  full-sized  one  should  con- 
sist of  lOfiOO  tebles,  each  SO  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  con- 
structed simply  of  substantial  wood  frame-work.  These 
10,0(X)  tables  would  turn  off  in  the  season  (say  from  Mardi  or 
April  to  November)  about  50,(X)0  tons  of  peat  coal  (about  five 
tons  per  annum  on  average  being  made  from  each  teble) .  This, 
if  sold  at  only  lOs.  per  ton  (a  very  low  rate)  would  give  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent.  This  fall-sized  manufiactory  would  cost 
in  outlay  on  ylant  as  near  as  possible  £10,000,  a  comparative 
moderate  sum,  and  would  require  about  100  acres  of  deep  peat 
bog,  which  would  contain  luficient  raw  material  for  forty  to 
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fifty  yetn*  work.  A  brisk  wind  and  unimpeded  flnntbine  lie 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  greater  pernction  than  on  a 
large  open  bog,  where  almost  every  day  in  the  year  there 
is  more  or  leas  breese  and  motion  of  the  air,  which  in 
my  process  is  better  than  doll  innahine.  Both  sunshine  and 
breese  together  are  of  course  perfection,  and  perform  wonders 
in  the  way  of  drying  the  "  pats."  To  turn  up,  the  peculiar 
adTantages  of  my  process  are-^That  the  peat-coal  can  be  made 
so  innpensively  as  to  afford  a  certain  and  unremuneratiTe 
profit  in  three  or  four  davs,  and  is  capable  of  being  sent  any- 
where over  the  world  in  bags  like  coal ;  Uiat  it  is  deaner  and 
freer  from  smuts  and  sulphurous  smoke  than  coal ;  that  30  to 
40  crops  of  it  can  be  taken  where  only  one  crop  of  oonunon 
turf  can  be  produced  in  the  same  season ;  that  it  is  cheaper, 
more  portable,  and  better  every  way  than  common  turf,  and 
can  compete  with  pit-coal  anywhere  but  at  the  pits*  mouth, 
or  in  places  in  close  proximity  to  coal  districts.  In  addition 
to  the  aboye,  it  will  afford  opportunity  for  that  long-sought 
olfject,  the  profitable  utilisation  of  the  Tast  peat  wastes  of 
these  countries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  where  there  are  three 
millions  of  acres  ooverBd  by  peat,  while  it  would  afford  remu- 
nerative and  yet  healthful  employment  for  men,  womte,  and 
above  all,  children,  with  handsome  profits  to  to  the  emfdoyer 
and  capitalist.  The  moulders  get  so  dexterous  in  a  few  days  that 
they  can  earn  much  better  wages,  with  less  toil,  difficulty,  or 
hara  work  than  ther  could  at  any  other  kind  of  toning  em- 
ployment. I  mav  lairly  call  this  a  species  of  fkrm-work,  to 
which  it  is  much  more  similar  than  to  anykind  of  factory 
work,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The  feasibility  of 
rapid  hand-moulding  was  first  suggested  to  my  observation  on 
seeing  the  boys  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  making  copper  caps  for 
the  army.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  made  there  in  large 
quantities  altogether  by  hand-work,  and  it  was  surprising  and 
interesting  to  remark  the  quickness  and  facility  with  which 
such  small  articles  passed  through  the  manipulation  of  those 
smart  little  boys.  My  peat  "  pats,"  being  much  larger,  and 
not  requiring  such  dexterity  of  finger,  are  consequently 
much  easier  to  be  formed  into  the  proper  shape  and  size. 
Most  people  would  be  well  pleased  at  seeing  the  young 
girls  and  boys  whom  I  have  trained,  healthfally  and 
lightly  employed  at  the  moulding.  The  whole  pro- 
eess  being  done  by  task  or  piece  -  work,  the  eost  of  labour 
can  be  ascertained  to  a  fraction  almost,  while  the  ex- 
penses in  any  method  hitherto  attempted  by  machinery  hare 
been  quite  undefined,  and  a  certain  mystery  attached  to  them, 
besides  requiring  more  hands  to  attend  to  them  than  I  require 
without  machinery,  in  making  an  equal  quantity  of  fuel. 
The  first  and  only  expenditure  necessary  is  for  puttmg  up  the 
drying  apparatos^viz.,  the  tables  and  the  lattice-work  wooden 
store  sheds.  The  cost  of  erecting  those  may  be  calculated  by 
the  number  of  tables,  at,  as  nearly  as  possible,  20s.  for  every 
table,  which  includes  the  cost  of  erecting  the  required  number 
of  shed  for  storing  the  peat-coal  in,  according  as  it  becomes 
dry  on  the  tables,  every  three  or  four  days.  Thus,  £10,000 
would  be  ample  capital  for  the  establishment  of  a  full-sized 
manufactory,  consisting  of  10,000  tables,  with  all  necessary 
adjuncts  of  sheds,  implements,  short  roads,  &c.  These  10,000 
tables  would  produce  about  50,000  tons  of  jpeat-coal  in  each 
season.  The  money  at  first  expended  in  Labour  would  be 
aTailable  again  in  some  places  in  a  month  or  two,  and  could 
thus  bo  turned  oTcr  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  carry- 
ing, of  course,  each  time  a  profit  of  at  least  20  per  cent.  In 
localities  where  pit-coal  is  scarce  and  dear,  the  selling  price  at 
the  works  might  be  fairly  increased  to  ISs.  or  14s.  per  ton, 
which  would  add  Tery  considerably  to  the  profit.  The  tables 
and  store-sheds  and  store-houses,  when  once  enbstantially 
erected,  would  last  for  manv  years  (perhaps  thirty  to  forty,  or 
longer)  with  a  mere  trifle  for  occasional  repairs  to  the  laths 
and  woodwork,  on  which  there  would  be  but  little  "  wear-and- 
^L 'i  '^^^  peat-coal  is  so  condensed,  and  thereby  so  reduced 
in  bulk  that  one  cart  or  dray  can  cany  as  much  value  of  fuel 
in  it  as  ten  similar  conveyances  could  of  common  turt  The 
same  proportion  holds  in  carriage  by  railway,  canal,  or  long 
sea,  as  well  as  in  storage.  It  will  also  not  occupy  more  space 
than  coal  in  transit ;  a  railway  truck  that  conveys  five  tons  of 
coal  will  also  carry  five  tons  of  the  peat  coal.  Sailway  com- 
panies generally  decline  to  carry  common  "turf,"  or  at  least  put 
a  prohibitory  freight  upon  it.  I  found  the  freight%n  peat  to  be 
128.  per  ton  between  Portarlington  Station  (Queen'i  County) 
and  Dublin,  only  about  40  statute  miles.    On  remonstrating 


with  the  board  of  direeton  of  ths  Irish  Oieat  Southeni  mi 
Western  Kailway  on  this  point,  and  sending  them  a  fev  bsfi 
of  my  peat-ooal  as  a  sampm  to  their  boord-room,  thsy  were  w 
pleased  with  its  appearance,  portability,  and  deanlmess,  that 
they  voluntarily  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dublin  for  8d.  per  ton 
less  than  pit-coaL  If  it  were  lai^y  maaufaetured,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  all  other  railvray  companies  would  do  the 
same,  or  make  the  freight  even  less,  and  give  liberal  enoouge- 
ment  to  a  product  of  such  universal  consumption.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  considerable  numbo'  of  testimonials  ai  to  its 
▼alue.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  read  two  or  three  of  ths 
shortest  of  these,  and  hope  I  am  not  abusing  your  patieaoej 
but  I  wish  to  allude  to  this  matter  inerery  possible  point,  snd 
explain  its  difficulties  and  the  way  to  overeome  them.  The 
first  and  shortest  is  from  a  gentleman  of  high  position,  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Valuation  Office  in 
Ireland.  He  writes :  "  I  consider  Mr.  Alloway*s  peat  excellent, 
and  better  than  any  other  1  haye  yet  tried.**  Another  is  from 
one  of  our  Irish  jadges,  formerly  well  known  in  Psrlismttt, 
whieh  runs  thus :  "  Tnanks  for  the  peat,  which  I  have  reeeif  ed 
and  tried.  It  bums  clearly,  steadily,  and  slowly,  without 
waste,  and,  as  fkr  as  I  can  judge,  leayea  no  unpleasant  deposit 
of  ashes  or  otherwise.  I  hope  it  will  torn  out  a  profitahli 
speculation,  not  only  on  your  aooount,  but  in  the  iaterests  of 
the  country.**  The  third  and  last  that  I  ahall  konbls  job 
with  ia  from  Mr.  David  M*Dowall,  the  proprietor  of  hufe 
saw-miUs  and  corn-mills,  worked  by  powerful  stram-engioes, 
in  Dublin.  He  first  gives  his  opinion  of  it  as  a  domestic  ful, 
and  then  as  a  steam  generator,  viz. : 

"Patent  Saw  and  Com  Mills,  Montgomeiy- 
sfareet,  Dublin. 
*'  Your  peat  fuel  is  first-class  for  house  purposes.    I  divided 
what  you  sent  me  amongst  a  few  friends,  and  all  are  bad  in 
their  praise  of  it.    I  cannot  give  an  opinion  about  it  for  steam 

fet,  but  I  would  like  to  get  five  tons  of  it  for  that  panose, 
f  you  succeed,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  yon  will,  it  irOl  be 
a  great  boon  for  Ireland.  **  Datis  M'Dowall." 

I  then  sent  him  a  larger  lot,  and  received  the  following  t 

'*  I  haye  used  a  good  deal  of  your  peat  fuel  in  mv  hosie, 
and  we  prefer  it  before  the  best  house  coal.  I  have  alio  tried 
it  for  steam  purposes  recently,  and  although  mv  boilers  are 
not  so  suitabLs  for  it — being  made  purposely  for  burning  lav* 
dust — ^I  am  persuaded  that  wbere  tuoular  boilers  are  used, 
either  on  land  or  sea,  it  would  be  much  preferable  to  either 
coke  or  coal,  and  woidd  be  found  a  firat-clsos  foel  for  genera- 
ting steam.  I  cannot  but  wish  you  every  success  with  yov 
invention  (decidedly  a  ^|ood  one),  and  I  wul  most  heartilj  join 
in  a  company  to  carry  it  out. 

*'  I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"DjLVID  M*DOWiLL." 

*<  FJ9.— All  engineers  know  yery  well  that  tubular  boilen 
require  less  flame  than  cylindrical  ones,  but  the  more  extrane 
heat  the  better.  Hence  the  use  of  coke ;  it  is  the  veir  thing 
your  peat  is  adapted  for.  « D.  WD' 

As  to  the  minutis  of  the  cost  of  manufiusture,  in  esae  anv 
gentleman  present  might  wish  to  know  it^  I  will  add  the  fol* 
lowing  particular  items  of  the  manipulation  u  dose  ai  I  csn 
here: 

CoH  qf  Handmrk,  Per  ton. 

a.  d. 

Mashing 0   9 

Moulding  (at  the  rate  of  10  tables  to  make  a  ton,  at 

3d.  per  table) , 2   6 

Taming  the  "pats'*  on  the  tables    0  6 

Eaking-off  ana  carrying  to  store4heds  ^  ' 

Eilling  up  bags,  carting  from  store-sheds  to  ^e  main 

store-houses  adjoining  the  bog ^   ^ 

Total,  6s.  per  ton  for  manipulation ^  ^ 

Leaving  3s.  per  ton  to  answer  for  incidental  expeniea 
of  agen<7,  superintendence,  &e.,  as  wdl  as  interest 
on  money  expended  on  plant,  which  will  be  found 
more  than  sulUcient  ,„.„ 8  " 

Total  cost  per  ton 8  ^ 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me  that  if  my  process  be  the  food 
and  profitable  one  that  I  state  it  to  be,  why  has  it  not  been 
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taken  up  ti  laigety  as  is  nqvind  in  InUndP  I  am  Bony  to 
say  I  cannot  nniwer  that  qaestion  farther  than  that  Ireland 
lun  been  the  localitj  where  two  remarkable  peat  eatablish- 
meati  were  erected  not  long  since,  which,  being  attempted  on 
wron^  principles  and  extravant  onUay,  failed,  and  whose  fulnre 
h4S  disgosted  the  public  so  much  that  it  is  both  blind  and  deaf 
to  anj  farther  experiments  in  peat.  Bnt  this  blindness  and 
desfnem  to  a  simple  and  economic  process  like  mine  cannot^  I 
n^oie,  last  for  erer.    Another  m«nd  of  mine  has  told  me 


that  my  process  is  qnite  unknown,  and  that  I  have  not  adver- 
tised it  enough.  That  is  qnite  trae,  for  J  wished  to  trait  nntil 
I  had  properly  satisfied  myself  that  I  conld  satisfy  others. 
Haying  done  this,  and  having  now  brought  it  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  it  cannot  at  least  any  longer  re- 
main unknown.  I  exhibit  a  bag  fall  of  the  "  pats,'*  taken 
frome  one  of  the  store-houses,  where  I  have  about  fifty  tons 
kept  for  sample.  They  are,  as  may  be  seen,  more  like  hard 
wood  than  coal,  and  suffer  no  waste  whatever  in  carriage. 
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Hie  first  meeting  of  the  general  oommittee,  nominated  at  the 
pnblic  meeting  on  the  19th  of  December,  was  held  at  the  Salis- 
boiy  flotel,  Salisbury-square,  on  Thonday,  January  5,  Lord 
Yeraon  in  the  chair,  when  it  was  reported  on  behalf  of  the  hon. 
Seoetuies  that  eirculars  had  been  sent  to  the  various  Agri- 
eoltnral  Societies,  reqaesting  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  formation  of  local  committees,  and  that  the  offer  of 
Kr.  Odams  to  place  his  wharf  at  the  victoria  Docks  at  the 
dispossl  of  the  association  had  been  accepted.  These  acts  of 
the  secretaries  haying  been  formally  approved  of,  on  the 
motion  of  Ifr.  J.  Caird,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.P., 
I^  Yemon  was  unanimously  voted  to  the  chair  of  the  ex- 
eattive  coounittee. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  his 
lordship  said  that  the  poeition  not  onlv  of  the  chairman,  but 
of  every  member  of  the  committee,  woula  be  a  very  responsible 
one,  inasmoch  as  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  wonld  re- 
^re  to  be  performed  with  great  deucaey.    The^r  would  be 
cBtnuted,  no  doubt,  with  an  amount  of  money  wluch  would 
vnbably  be  very  large ;  though  possiblv  it  might  be  small. 
If  it  were  large  they  might  have  difficulty  in  its  distribution 
oa  that  score,  whilst  if  it  were  small  thegr  might  have  difficidty 
in  exereiaiiig  a  proper  discrimination  in  sending  it  1»  those 
dntriets  in  France  which  most  wanted  assistance.    Under  any 
circsfflstanoes  they  wonld  have  to  be  very  carefid  indeed,  that 
the  money  was  actually  applied  to  those  who  had  been  placed 
before  the  public  as  requiring  their  help.    It  wonld  be  im- 
portant, then,  that  they  should  be  able  to  show  the  public 
that  the  grain  seat  to  ^anoe,  whether  subscribed  directly  by 
the  hmm  or  pnrehaaed  with  money,  was  really  used  for  the 
soving  of  the  land.    He  was  well  aware  that  when  a  hostile 
fane  VBS  in  possession  of  any  lar^  portion  of  a  country,  as 
vas  the  case  with  the  German  army  m  france  at  this  moment, 
there  aught  be  considerable  difficulty  in  forwarding  gndn  to 
^  spots  that  it  was  desirable  to  relieve ;  but  that  and  similar 
poiati  were  matters  of  detail,  and  he  was  persuaded,  if  tb^f 
WQsehed  their  task  with  energy  and  a  ptoper  feeling  of 
the  lesponsibiHties  to  which  he  referred,  that  they  would 
pe  ncemsfal ;  that  they  wonld  inspire  the  agrionltural  body 
a  this  country  with  such  eonfidence  that  tiie  necessary 
faadt  wonld  be  subscribed,  and  that  they  wonld  be  able  to 
wribate  them  in  many  parts  of  France,  if  not  in  all,  that 
UieydeiirBd  to  assist    He  might  add  that  he  had  beenin- 
need  to  fill  the  post  of  Chairman  mainly  because  Mr.  James 
Howard,  who,  he  was  ffitA  to  see,  was  so  fu  recovered  from 
hit  reeent  illness  as  to  be  present  that  day,  had  eiprRssed  a 
«aue  that  he  (Lord  Vernon)  ahould  act  aa  their  Chairman ; 
ud  beeanse  he  felt  eonfident  that  that  hon.  gentleman,  even  if 
he  fovad  himself  prevented  from  attending  their  meetings  as 
cmely  as  he  eoold  wish,  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  his 
amnel  and  advice  (Hear,hear). 

1W  foUowing  gentlemen,  being  members  of  the  general 
^■nittee,  were  then  appointed  an  executive  oommittee :  Lord 
Vernon,  Mr.  J.  Howaid,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Mr. 
W  Caird,  C.B..  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  Mr.  Owen  Wallis,  Mr. 
^  Ueds,  Mr.  Avehng,  Mr.  H.  Corbet,  Mr.  Odams,  and  the 
three  HMoraiy  Secretaries ;  their  fiinotions  being  the  col- 
leetioa  of  donatioBs  and  the  obtaining  of  information  with 
I^Kud  to  the  Fkcneh  requirements ;  the  general  committee  to 
be  nnaMvied  previons  to  the  eommenoement  of  any  distribu- 
^wnofsesd. 
"nie  following  letter  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  read : 

Sooi^  des  Agricnlteurs  de  France  Prudence. 
^    .  St.  Hdiers,  Jersey,  36th  December,  1870. 

llOBMr  le  PrCndent,— It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me 


that  I  could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting  held  at  the  Salisbury 
Hotd  on  the  19th  of  this  month.  I  have  jnst  read  with  keen 
interest  the  report  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  my  heartfelt 
desire  to  express  to  you  the  sinoera  gratitude  with  which  the 
generous  resolutions  carried  at  that  meeting  have  inspired  me. 
The  impulse  having  been  given,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  move- 
ment will  not  be  arrested  until  the  object  has  been  attained ; 
the  well-known  perseverance  of  your  nation  being  a  sufficient 
^arantee.  The  English  fit^mer  does  not  abandon  his  plough 
in  the  middle  of  the  farrow. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  project  in  question,  two  points 
must  be  considered.  1st.  The  appeal  for  donations  in  money 
and  in  kind,  their  collection,  a  bank  to  receive  the  money, 
and  warehouses  to  store  the  seed.  Measures  of  this  nature 
have  already  been  partially  taken,  and  will  eventually 
be  folly  carried  out  in  the  three  kingdoms  by  the  effi- 
cacious initiative  of  your  committee,  assisted  by  the  unani- 
mous and  friendly  co-operation  of  the  press  of  G^reat  Britain. 
2nd.  The  organisation  in  France  of  committees  charged  to  re- 
port the  special  needs  of  those  localities  ravaged  by  the  war, 
and  to  prepare  the  basis  of  an  equitable  distribution  amongst 
individuals.  It  would  seem  that  the  most  practical  combina- 
tion would  be  to  constitute  in  each  commnne  a  committee 
composed  of  the  mayor,  or  his  delegate  of  the  vicar  and  the 
schoolmaster.  This  committee  shomd  make  out  a  statement, 
showing  the  qoantitj  and  kind  of  seed  and  other  requirements 
necessary  for  preparing  and  sowing  the  land.  To  this  state- 
ment should  be  subjomed  the  list  of  names  of  those  peasant 
farmers  applying  for  aid,  with  the  extent  of  their  holdings  and 
the  needs  of  each  of  them.  This  statement,  properly  certified, 
should  be  sent  to  a  committee  formedin  the  chief  town  of 
the  district,  ud  oomposedof  the  mayor,  the  justice  of  the  Peace, 
the  senior  attomev  (town  clerk),  the  magistrates  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  3  membors  of  the  Sod^t^  des  Agricnlteurs  de  France, 
or  of  the  local  agricultural  society.  This  committee  would  be 
chsrged  with  collating  the  statements  from  the  communal 
eommittoe,  and  with  oertifying  and  settling  the  definitive  plan 
of  distribution,  which  plan  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible 
to  the  London  committee.  The  English  Consuls  and  the  de- 
legates of  the  English  committee  should  take  part  in  the  deli- 
berations of  the  communal  committees  and  of  the  district 
committees  as  often  as  they  might  consider  it  desirable.  The 
district  committees,  by  the  intermediary  of  the  respective 
mayors,  would  deliver  to  each  peasant  farmer,  whose  applica- 
tion should  have  been  registered,  a  draft  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  committee,  ana  indicating,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  applicant,  the  quantities  and  the  materials 
to  be  handed  over  to  nim.  It  remains  to  be  determined  the 
places  where  the  objects  (seed)  should  be  deposited,  and 
where  the  drafts  should  be  presented  to  obtain  dehvery.  This 
point  will  have  to  be  arranged  by  a  common  under- 
standing, taking  due  note  of  the  poeition  of  hos- 
tile troops,  the  state  of  the  roads,  means  of 
transport,  sc,  &e.,  &c.  Such,  Monsienr  le  PrMlent,  are  the 
observations  which  I  have  forwarded  to  France  bv  last  pos^ 
reserving  fUl  power  to  make  such  changes  as  the  London 
committee  mignt  consider  necessary.  I  beg  you  to  receive, 
Monsieur  le  Pr^ident,  the  assurance  of  my  distingnished  con- 
sideration, and  of  my  sentiments  of  devotion. 

(Signed)       Dboutk  ds  Lhuts, 
President  of  the  Soci^  des  ARricoltenrs  de  France. 

and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 

Society  of  England. 

It  was  fhrther  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aveling, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.nowurd,  that  special  meetings  of  the 
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general  committee  11100111  be  convened  on  the  requiution  of 
any  three  members  of  the  exeootive  committee. 

The  President  was  reanested,  by  resolntion,  to  oommnnicate 
with  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  assistance  can  be 
given  by  their  reapectiTe  Ooremments  to  ensnre  that  the  seeds 
sent  to  the  distressed  peasant  farmers  shall  be  nsed  only  for 
sowing  the  land. 

Mr.  Albright  stated  that  the  German  governor  of  Lorraine 
had  intimated  to  the  Society  of  Friends  his  willin^ess  to 
render  every  facility  for  the  distribution  of  the  seed  within  the 
territory  under  his  jurisdiction,  so  that  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger of  its  being  appropriated  as  food  by  the  Germans. 

Mr.  HowABD  suggested  that  any  such  misfortune  as  that 
might  be  averted  bv  steeping  the  min  in  a  chemical  solution, 
so  making  it  unfit  for  food,  and  kbelling  it  **  poison." 

The  Secretaries  were  subsequently  instructed  to  communi- 
cate with  the  railway  and  canal  companies,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
tainiog  free  coveyance  of  donations  to  the  French  Peasant 
Farmers*  Seed  Fund ;  also  to  issue  ciionUrs  specifying  the 
kinds  of  seed  most  likely  to  be  useful. 

Several  names  were  added  to  the  general  committes,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  chairman,  and  secretaries  of  the  various  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Aflieultnnl  Society,  the 
Smithaeld  Club,  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Sociehr,the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  of  the  London  Farmen'  Club 
should  be  invited  to  become  members  of  the  general  committee. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Odams  for  his  offer  of  whar&ge 
accommodation ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the  London  and 
County  Bank  had  consented  to  act  as  bankers,  and  that  since 
the  public  meeting  in  December  the  list  of  subscriptions  had 
been  increased  by  the  sum  of  £436  10s.,  making  the  total 
£1,370  18«.  Additional  subscriptions  amounting  to  nearlv  £40 
were  also  handed  in,  and  some  liberal  contributions  "  in  kind" 

Emiised,  including  a  load  (40  bushels)  of  seed  com  by  the 
rl  oi  Chichester. 
The  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 


man. 


BELIEF  FOB  FRENCH  FABMEBS  AND 

PEASANTS. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  a  meeting  of  the  East  Kent  Chamber 
of  Agriodtnre  took  place  in  the  Town  HaU,  Canterbury,  to  con- 
sider what  steps  should  be  taken  with  the  view  of  organizing 
a  fund,  and  (so  soon  as  peace  is  declared)  of  receiving  contri- 
butions, either  in  money  or  seed-corn,  for  the  relief  of  the 
French  farmers  andpeasants  whose  lands  have  been  devastated 
during  the  war.  TDe  hon.  G.  W.  Milles,  M.P.,  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  Chaisxah,  in  stating  the  olgect  of  the  meeting,  men- 
tioned that,  in  supporting  the  movement  for  which  they 
had  sMembled,  it  should  clearly  be  nndentood  that  they  were 
not  declaring  themselves  in  favour  of  one  country  or  the  other, 
their  only  oDJect  being  to  alleviate  if  possible  the  distress 
which  must  result  to  this  agricultural  community  in  thoae  dis- 
tricts where  war  had  been  raging. 

Mr.  James  Laxs  proposed  that  a  subscription-list  be 
opened,  and  the  money  subscribed  forwarded  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

Mr.  Ayxlino  (Rochester),  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
stated  to  the  meeting  the  operations  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  FiTzwALTER  pointed  out  that  if  the  Central 
Committee  distributed  money  and  com  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  there  would  be  several  difficulties 
to  meet.  He  was  afraid  that  if  the  money  and  corn 
given  were  distributed  while  the  war  existed,  it  would  be 
almost  waste,  because  the  good  done  would  be  undone  by  the 
effects  of  the  war. 

Lord  Haulis  said  there  was  an  important  question  to  be 
considered  in  re&reaoe  to  distributing  the  subsenntious  during 
the  existence  of  the  war.  It  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whe- 
ther, conridering  the  strict  neutrality  we  had  adopted — and 
this  was  the  only  right  course  we  could  have  taken — ^we 
could  supply  one  country  with  seed  while  the  war  lasts.  If  it 
could  be  done  without  interfering  with  oui  line  of  policy  let  it 


be  done ;  hot  it  was  a  question  that  required  sdme  lehoai 
consideration. 

Mr.  AviLiff  o  said  their  lordships  might  rest  assnnd  that 
the  Central  Committee  would  give  the  subject  alluded  to  it« 
most  serious  consideration. 

After  some  disenssioii  as  to  whether  subscriptions  in  kisd 
or  money  should  be  given,  the  following  resolution  was  sgned 
to  unanimously :  **  That  this  Chamber  organise  a  fund  to  be 
collected  forthwith,  and  that  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared  sich 
money  be  handed  over  to  the  Central  Committee  for  the  relief 
of  those  French  farmen  and  peasants  whose  hnda  hsTc  been 
devastated  by  the  war." 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  quieklv  promised  snbscriptiou 
in  money  amounting  to  £200,  and  there  were  likewise  maoj 
promises  made  of  seed  com. 

The  money  and  kind  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Central  Com* 
mittee  Fund  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 


THE  ESSEX  CHAMBER  OF  AGEICULTUBE.- 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Chelmsford;  Ookniel 
Brise,  M.P.,  the  president^  in  the  chair.  The  Seeretuy  resd 
the  rocort,  from  which  we  take  the  following:  We  ue 
pleasea  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  memben  of  tms  Chamber 
on  its  being  one  of  the  largest  and  best  supported  Chambers  in 
the  kingdom,  there  being  now  on  the  books  upwaxdi  of  700 
members ;  but  the  Council  regret  that  th^  have  again  to  all 
attention  to  the  subject  of  unpaid  subscriptions,  which  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience  in  making  out  the  flnandal  ttste- 
ment,  and  also  inflicts  great  additional  labour  on  the  seeretsrr ; 
but  they  feel  that  they  have  only  to  bring  this  snlqect  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  have  not  already  paid  the  very  trifling, 
and  in  fact  merely  nominal  annual  subscription  of !».,  to  eonn 
it  being  sent  at  once  to  the  secretary.  It  will  be  a  fair  nb- 
ject  for  consideration  at  this  annual  meeting  whether  the  Jiie. 
sent  mode  of  collecting  the  subscriptiona  does  not  admit  of  im- 
provement. Mr.  A.  Johnston.  M.P.,  was  elected  preaideDt  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  J.  Bound,  M.P.,  rice-ehainDu; 
after  which  votes  of  thanks  were  paaaed  to  Colonel  Biise, 
M.P.,  for  his  able  and  efficient  presidency  during  the  part  yeir, 
as  also  to  Uie  secretarv  and  other  officers.  The  next  meetisg 
of  the  Chamber  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Colchester  in  the 
middUe  of  February. 


THE  ESSEX  AORICULTURAL  SOCIETT.-At  the 
annual  general  meeting,  Mr.  J.  0.  Parker  in  the  chair,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Manfred  Biddell,  of  Piayford,  Suf- 
folk, enclosing  a  cheque  for  his  subscription  to  the  Sodefy  for 
the  vear  1869-70,  and  71  in  advance,  and  sUtinff  that  it  wooid 
be  the  last  he  should  send  till  the  Society  opened  its  priss  lirti 
to  All  EngUnd.  He  was  an  owner  of  Umd  in  Essex,  rat  eoold 
no  longer  see  the  fon  of  paying  for  prizes  to  those  who  are 
furtunate  enough  to  own  more  than  he  did.  The  Suffolk 
Society  was  heartily  glad  to  pav  anv  Essex  exhibiton  any 

erixes  they  could  win  at  the  Suffolk  shows,  and  in  the  Short- 
orn  classes  they  won  nearly  all  the  prizes,  and  as  loog  aa  thej 
sent  better  animals  than  the  Suffolk  breeders,  thoae  latter 
breeden  had  pleasure  in  thanking  them  and  paying  them  all 
they  could  win.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  who  was  elected  president, 
said  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  be  out  of  place  u  atatiag 
thus  early  that  he  intended  offering  a  prize  to  oe  competed  »r 
at  the  Romford  Show.  It  would  most  probably  take  the  shue 
of  a  challenge  cup  or  some  prize  of  that  description.  Be 
should  like  to  consult  lus  friends  the  Shorthorn  breeden  npon 
the  snlgect  As  they  were  aware  his  yearUng  heifer  gained 
the  first  prise  at  the  Saffron  Walden  Show  as  well  u  ^ 
Oxford.    He  sold  it  for  500  guineas,  and  for  a  ball  calf  he  had 


jj^al  prize.    In  the  report 

following :  lour  committee  was  induced  this  year,  by 
the  urgent  desire  of  some  of  its  members,  to  make  the 
experiment  of  holding  a  puUio  auction  for  the  sale  of  ani- 
mals duly  entered  for  the  show.  The  sale  was  ably  oondocted 
by  Mr.  W.  Hand,  of  Saffron  Walden.  The  coauiittee  u  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  results  will  not  justify  i^J^ 
tinuanoe,  but  will  tend  rather  to  lower  the  character  of  w 
annual  exhibition,  and  to  divert  public  attention  fiuB  ">^ 
main  object  the  Society  has  in  view. 


TSS  FABMEB'S  MAQAZINS. 
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CARE'S  ANNUAL  HARVEST  REPORT. 


ROSTOCK,  17th  Dbcbxbbr,  1870.— We  herewith 
moit  re^ectfhl]/  hand  yon  our  Aannal  Harrest  Report. 
The  contenta  form  a  sammary  of  reliable  information, 
for  which  we  are  thankfully  indebted  to  our  numerous 
kind  and  trustworthy  eorrespondenti.  We  haYe  added 
oor  N.B.'s  as  nanal,  from  which  you  may  draw  your  own 
eoDdosions  as  to  the  frbsent  and  paobablk  ruruBB 
coune  of  the  trade.  As  to  the  past,  we  can  only  refer  to 
our  remarks  on  the  probable  future  ^state  of  the  trade  in 
oor  last  Annual  Roiort. 

PaESB}rT.--Trade  steady  but  quiet,  with  an  inclination 
npwardi,  so  that  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  is  in  a  sound 
wMition ;  the  more  so,  as  at  this  period  of  the  season  it 
hibitually  is  one  of  dulness  more  or  less,  and  considering 
that  millers  and  bakers  hold  fair  stocks,  and  that  con- 
lomption  is  interfered  with  by  laige  supplies  of  cheap 
tnd  good  potatoea.    But  prices  are  not  high,  and  no 
doubt  this  fact,  and  the  fact  that  rates  in  the  Mediter- 
Tinesn  and  Belgian  porta  are  higher  than  those  paying  in 
the  U.K.,  backed  by  frosty  weather,  which  not  only  in- 
CRsaes  consumption,  but  also  strengthens  the  nerves  of 
holders  by  leading  them  to  expect,  and  naturally  so,  that 
when  the  anticipated  large  anriYals  (698  cargoes,  against 
454  csrgoes    same    time   last  year)    actually  get  in, 
which    must    ere    long    be   the    ease,    they    inll  for 
mne    time    to     oome    fall    off.     It    is    true    that 
from  New   York,    San    Frandseo,    Chili,    slso   from 
Odessa  and  the  IHnnbian  Principalities,  important  ship- 
meats  were  still  in  progress,  but  as  the  canals  in  the 
United  States  are  now  closed,  and  as  the  winter  has  set  in 
ia  Sonthern  Rusaia,  the  shipments  will  now  cease,  and 
the  qoantity  shipping  and  on  passage  will  only  fill  up  the 
gip  owing  to  the  falling  ofif  in  the  arrivals  in  November, 
which  amounted   to  nearly  400,000  qrs.,  without  taking 
into  eoDsideration  the  quantity  exported  from  the  U.K., 
tad  that  no  doubt  a  very  considerable  quantity  expected 
to  arrire  in  Great  Britain  will  be  detained  at  the  various 
Mediterranean  porta,  particularly  at  Marseilles.    Further, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  British  farmers  have 
iold  more  of  their  produce  than  usual  at  this  period  of 
the  year;  first  of  all  they  began  to  supply  the  markets 
wme  weeks  earlier,  particularly  with  wheat  and  barley, 
the  larger  ones  for  the  sake  of  straw,  and  the  smaller  ones 
in  order  to  raise  the  needful  to  meet  current  outlays  and 
to  bay  forage ;  hay  and  turnips  being  scarce  and  dear, 
putieidariy  the  former.      The  above  "  pros"  and  "  cons" 
are  no  doubt  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  healthy  state 
ofthetrsde. 

Thk  Peobablb  Putubb. — ^What  we  have  above  stated 
applies  more  or  less  thereto.  On  referring  to  our  N.B.'s 
Boder  the  various  countries,  you  will  find  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  require  foreign  aid  to  the  extent  of 
elcren  million  qrs.  wheat  and  flour  to  carry  the  U.K. 
throQgh  firom  the  1st  September,  1870,  untU  the  1st 
September,  1871 ;  or  thirteen  million  qrs.,  to  leave  a 
limOar  computed  atock  of  wheat  and  flour  in  store  on  the 
1st  September,  1871»  and,  provided  always  that  the  har- 
▼eit  of  1871  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  in  average 
Kuons.  It  will  also  be  found  that  France  will  require  an 
importation  of  four  million  qrs.  wheat  and  flour ;  that  the 
Mediterrsaean  districts,  and  also  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Switzeriand  reqnire  aid  to  a  greater  extent  than  last  year, 
^her,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  Lion's  providers 
will  he  North  America  and  Chili,  which  we  have  put  down 
^  heia^  able  to  spare  (bur  million  qrs.  wheat  and  flour ; 


Russia,  two-and-a-half  million  qrs.;  Germany,  one- 
and-a-half  million  qrs.,  including  what  may  be  exported 
vift  Stettin,  from  Hungary  and  Galicia ;  Austria  and  her 
provinces,  exdnding  wbat  may  be  sent  vi&  Stettin, 
Turkish  dominions,  and  Danubian  Principalities,  half-a- 
million  qrs.  wheat ;  Egypt,  quarter  of  a  million  qrs. 
Wheat;  and  Denmark,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  qrs.  wheat — ^total,  10,121,000  qrs.  wheat  and 
flour,  leaving  in  round  numbers  one  million  qrs.  to  be 
made  up  by  economy,  or  the  use  of  other  substitutes,  and 
provided  idways  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  get  the 
quantity  above  estimated,  which  there  is  every  probability 
may  not  be  the  case  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
extended  wants  of  the  various  countries  above  stated.  At 
all  events,  where  there  is  competition,  prices  generally 
do  not  rule  low,  and  at  present  they  are  not  high,  there 
being  scope  for  a  considerable  rise  as  the  season  advances, 
and  the  rise  will  be  facilitated  and  the  more  aggravated, 
should  England  get  mixed  up  in  a  war  with  either  Russia 
or  America,  or  perhaps  with  both,  which  is  to  be  hoped 
will  not  be  the  case ;  the  more  so  as  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment are  for  peace,  and  wisely  so.  The  Alabama  question 
may  also  be  diplomatieally  arranged  to  the  satis£action  of 
all,  though  at  present  the  political  horizon  is  far  from 
satbfiactory,  and  not  in  favour  of  low  prices.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  feared,  that  when  the  French-German  war  is  at 
an  end,  civil  war  in  France  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  short  crop  of  hay  and  turnips,  and  the  &cts  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  being  dear  and  scarce,  the  short  stocks  of  rice, 
high  freights,  and  scarcity  of  ships  and  railway  waggons ; 
further,  the  cattle  disease  all  over  Germany,  are  idl  aux- 
iliaries to  keep  prices  up  in  those  countries  wanting  fo- 
reign aid.  Thomas  Cabr  and  Co. 

Em OLAND.— The  breadth  of  land  sown  with  wheat,  in  au- 
tumn, 1869,  wu  leas  by  196,226  acres  than  iu  1868 ;  the  seed 
was  well  got  in ;  the  wmter  was  severe  and  protracted,  pMticn- 
larly  in  February  and  March,  the  temperature  was  killing, 
which  thinned  out  many  of  the  wheat  plants  on  the  light, 
gravelly,  and  chalky  lands,  the  good  medium  soils  also  suffer- 
ing. Owing  to  the  cold,  dry  spring,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  littto  spring  wheat  was  sown,  oonseraently,  a  larger 
breadth  of  barley.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  the  crops  were 
very  backward,  and  had  a  very  patchy  appearance,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fine  summer  (it  being  unprecedentedly  dry— 
the  drought  set  in  earlier  than  in  1868)  and  very  favourable 
weather  for  blooming  time  and  honams  of  the  crops,  they 
would  have  been  very  nnaatiafiaotory.  Wheat  and  barley  anf- 
fered  aomewhat  in  June  from  wireworm  and  alugs,  particularly 
in  the  wolda  of  Lincolnahire,  Glonoeaterahire,  Buckingham- 
ahire,  Essex,  and  the  adjoining  countiea.  The  heavy  aoila  in 
the  northern  and  midoling  countiea  withatood  the  drought 
better  than  thoae  of  the  aouthem  diatricta.  One  of 
our  London  correspondents  writes :  The  old  proverb  tliat 
a  drought  and  a  dearth  never  come  together  in  thia 
country  waa  put  to  the  test  and  verified  this 
year.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  greatly,  namely  from  4  to  6 
qrs.  on  the  heavy,  and  2  to  4  qrs.  on  the  bght  gravelly  landa,  say 
one  fourth  of  the  aoil  aown  yielda  over  an  average,  two- 
fonrtha  an  average,  and  one-fonrth  half  a  crop,  ervo  about  10 
per  cent,  below  an  average  yield  in  qnantitv,  of  fine  quality, 
excellent  condition,  and  about  21b.  per  bnahei  above  an  average 
weight.  Barley,  larger  breadth  aown  (aay  117,146  acrea  more 
than  laat  year),  but  auffered  from  a  dronghty  and  cold  leaaon, 
therefore  the  yield  ia  aadly  deficient  (aay  of  the  quantity  aown 
one-third  yielda  a  full  average,  one-third  about  an  average,  and 
one-third  under  an  average,  on  the  aggreaate  about  20  per 
cent,  under  an  average  yield  per  acre),  quality  varioua,  much 
being  flinljy  and  ooarse,  but  in  the  whole  iti  malting  properties 
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are  not  maoh  complained  of.  Oats,  rather  leat  (lay  22,013 
acrea)  town  than  last  year,  and  ;|ield  about  16  ^  cent,  under 
an  average  per  acre ;  quality  indifferent ;  condition  and  colour 
not  oyer  satisfiustory.  Peas,  about  an  average  yield,  condition 
looks  fine,  but  they  do  not  boil  altogether  up  to  the  mark. 
Beans,  about  30  per  cent,  below  an  average  yield,  quality  and 
condition  good.  Potatoes,  good  yield,  fine  quality,  and  Tery 
cheap.  Turnips,  Tery  deficient  yield,  having  suifored  from 
drought  and  £e8.  Hay  crop,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an 
average. 

Walks.-— Wheat,  lets  land  sown,  yield  Tarious,  good  on 
heavy,  but  very  short  on  some  of  the  light  soils ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  vield  is  slightly  over  an  average  per  acre,  it  beinc 
in  some  fields  15,  and  in  others  up  to  60  busiiek ;  quality  ana 
condition  fine.  Barley,  oats,  and  beans  under  average,  these 
cereals  having  suffered  much  from  drought.  Potatoes  have 
yielded  abundantly,  and  are  very  good  in  quality,  and  almost 
iree  from  disease.    Hay  up  to  half  a  crop. 

ScoTLAiTD. — Rather  more  land  sown  in  autumn  with  wheat 
under  good  auspices,  the  winter  being  severe  and  protracted, 
thinned,  to  some  extent,  the  plant,  which  in  early  spring  suf- 
fered through  the  ravaces  of  the  maggot  and  white  grub,  and 
thus  a  great  number  of  acres  were  ploughed  up,  and  re-sown 
with  barley,  therefore  the  quantity  of  land  under  wheat  was 
considerablv  under  an  average ;  the  yield  per  acre  is  an  average, 
quality  ana  condition  good,  average  weight  62  to  631b.  Rye 
has  been  sown  to  a  ereater  ertent  than  ever  it  was  before,  and 
gives  a  large  bulk  of  good  sound  quality.  Barley,  best  crop  of 
the  season,  being  a  full  yield,  excellent  quality  and  condition, 
average  weight  65  to  661b.  per  bushel.  OaU,  about  an  avfr* 
rage  in  northern  and  southern  counties ;  quali^  and  condition 
fine  in  the  northern,  but  in  the  southern  counties  suffered 
somewhat  from  rain;  average  weight  40  to  4>51b.  Peas, 
nearly  an  average  quantity,  qouity  ffood.  Beans,  very  deficient 
yield,  quality  good.  Potatoes,  good  crop,  quality  fine.  Tur- 
nips, poor  crop,  suffered  from  drought.    Hay,  good  crop. 

Ireland.— Wheat,  19,5  M  acres  less  huid  sown  in  good 
order,  got  tolerably  well  through  the  winter,  but  in  fact  (say 
about  one-third)  not  being  secured  ere  the  rainy  weather  set 
in,  suffered  somewhat  in  condition  and  weight^  which  varies 
from  54s  to  631b.,  mildew  is  also  here  and  there  prevalent,  the 
yield  on  the  whole  one-fourth  below  an  average.  Barley,  an 
increased  breadth  of  land  sown  by  19,249  acres,  yield  full  ave- 
rage, good  quality,  average  weight  641b.  Oats,  36,476  acres 
less  land  sown,  yield  per  acre  26  per  cent,  below  average, 
quality  very  good,  weight  401b.  Bere  and  Rye,  681  acres 
more  sown,  crop  tolerably  satisfactory.  Beans  and  peas  760 
acres  more  sown,  crop  satisfactory.  Turnips,  16,987  acres 
more  planted,  crop  26  per  cent  bdow  an  average.  Potatoes 
1,886  acres  more  planted,  one  of  the  largest  and  freest  from 
disease  for  many,  many  years  past,  this  will  greatly  leisen  the 
demand  for  wheat.    Hay,  a  good  crop. 

N.B. — It  ia  a  aingolar  ooinoidenoe,  thai  just  the  staple  oe- 
reals  srown  and  conaomed  in  the  three  parts  of  the  U.  K. 
should  have  turned  oat  best;  for  instance,  Bn^land's  beat 
crop  is  wheat,  Scotland's  barley,  and  Ireland's  oats  and 
potatoes.  As  to  the  general  yield  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  taking  ^e  5  per  cent,  short 
breadth  of  land  sown,  and  the  10  per  oent.  anort  yield  per 
acre,  total  16  per  cent.,  againat  which  put  the  excellent 
quality,  condition,  and  weight  per  imperial  bushel,  which 
we  consider  equal  to  1,000,000  qrs.,  and  putting  down  the 
average  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  Mr. 
McOuUoch's  calculation,  at  18,000,000  qrs.,  makes  the  yield 
of  1870  16,000,000  qrs.,  f^om  which,  deduct  the  quantity  re- 
quired yearly  for  seed,  which  Mr.  McOulloch  puts  down  at 
one-sixth  the  produce,    or  8,000.000  qn.  leaves  13,000,000 

ars.,  add  to  which  the  probable  stock  of  old  wheat  aoid 
our  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  trade  in  general  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  say,  equal  to  2,000,000  qrs.,  leaves 
16,000,000  qn.  to  meet  the  consumption  for  Che  U  months, 
ending  Slst  August,  1871,  which  we  eafeimate  to  be  in  aver- 
age seasons  at  26,600,000  qn.  wheat  and  flour.  But  this 
campaign,  owing  to  the  ahortneas  of  the  (Topa  of  other  ce- 
reals, and  the  deamess  of  animal  food,  we  think  we  will 
not  be  very  far  wrong  when  we  estimate  the  probable  con- 
sumption tlus  campaign  at,  in  roued  nnmben,  96,000,000 
3ra.  Wheat  and  floor,  according  to  which  the  United  Kmg- 
om  will  require  an  importation  of  taHy  11,000,000  qn.  of 
wheat  and  flour,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  or  13,000,000  qn. 
to  leave  the  same  quantitiy  in  store  on  the  Slat  of  August,  1871 
as  was  held  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1870.  Last  campaign 
then  has  been  imported  In  theUnited  Kingdom  37,886,200 
cwts.  or  8,881,886  qn.  of;  8001bB.  wheat,  and  6,631.976  cwta. 

ftgnr,  or  f^t>  9%  owt6,  flour,  equal  U>  I  qr.,  eqma  t9  1,011,183 


qn.,  total  9,M8,018  qra.  wheat  and  floor;  eigo  there  are 
1,000,000  qn.  lesa  than  we  calculate  v?i]l  be  required  this 
camaaign.  The  question  now  is,  whether  the  exporting 
countries  will  be  able  to  supply  the  same  amount  or  whest 
and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom,  having  mon  custonoa 
to  aerve  thia  time,  and  to  a  oonaiderably  greater  extent  thia 
last  year,  and  whether  the  aald  exporting  countries  juj 
not  require  more  money  under  the  drcmnstanoes;  for  tbs 
probable  solution  of  thia  we  refer  to  our  N.B.,  where  we 
comment  on  the  result  of  tlko  oropa  in  the  vaiions  importing 
and  exporting  countries. 

Pbance.— >The  same  breadth  of  land  sown  in  anioiim,  1869 
as  in  1868,  under  favourable  auspices;  the  winter  wu  long 
and  severe,  and  spring  sowing  was  done  under  tolertbly  fs* 
vourable  auspieiee,  the  crops  suffered  from  night-frosti  at  the 
end  of  April  and  early  in  Hay,  partienlarly  ive,  barl^,  otti, 
and  seed.  Wheat  luffered  least,  except  the  wIiitB  gndei,  ssd 
on  light  soils  it  had  a  patchy  appeaianoe.  The  samnar  hai  bees 
remarkable  for  its  drought  and  heat,  which  did  a  gtest  deal  of 
harm  to  the  spring^sown  grain-- hav  and  grass  were  litetiily 
burnt  up  I  Blooming  time  went  off  well,  particnlarlj  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  Departments.  Wheat  is  the  beit  erop  of 
the  season,  hay  and  grass  the  worst .  The  quality.  eondit)o&, 
and  weight  of  the  grain,  with  fiew  exceptions  (of  which  otts 
form  one),  is  very  satisfactory,  colour  imght  be  better,  what, 
in  particular,  being  dark,  somewhat  flinty,  and  a  sUght  admix- 
ture of  sprout  may  be  found  hera  and  then  in  the  paroeU 
gathered  just  at  the  dose  of  harvest,  when  rainy  weather  was 
prevalent  more  or  less  ;  as  to  the  qnantiU  grown,  the  Sostb- 
ern  Department  have  been  best  favoured,  the  yield  of  wheit 
may  be  called  nearly  a  good  average.  Barley  aod  cats,  Ter^r 
little  grown  in  these  districts,  in  the  Northern  and  Noith< 
western  the  yield  is  not  good,  having  suffered  from  droaght 
and  rain ;  in  the  North-eastern,  whatever  may  hsYe  been  the 
yield,  there  ia  nothing  left  of  either  cereals  or  cattle,  the  pea- 
sant being  destitute  of  even  the  required  qnantitj  for  leed, 
ergo  the  prospects  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  Departmeati  for 
the  yean  1870, 1871,  and  even  1872  are  very  noomy ;  a  si- 
milar state  of  things  exists  in  the  Eastern  and  Soutii«easten  B^ 
partments.  The  South-western  have  been  more  fortunate,  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  rve  bein^  only  a  tiiile  under  an  average, 
oats  a  poor,  and  barley  a  nuddling  yield.  ?otatoe3  are  a  veiy 
moderete  yield,  and  cuseased  more  or  less,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  and  South-eastern  Departmenta. 

N.B.— According  to  official  acoonnta  the  wheat  crop  is 
equal  to  34,000,000  qn.,  against  41,000.000  qn.  in  1860.  lie 
following  ia  a  very  interesting  acoonnt  of  the  yiehl  in  the 
various  Departmenta  of  France,  taken  in  foil  from  the  jesily 
report  of  the  crops,  issued  by  M.  Batienne,  in  ICaraeille: 
Very  good  yield.  1  Department  (above  Pyrenees),  with 
09,481  hect.  SOU;  good,  S2  Departments,  with  S,aS9,U6  he<}; 
tolerably  good,  14  Departments,  with  2,772,700  hecU;  mode- 
rate, SO  Departments,  with  3,661,661  hect.  (without  the  De- 
partment Haas) ;  middling,  24  Departments,  witii  S,S4S,sn 
nect. :  bad,  8  Departments,  with  1,172,489  hect.  The  sersral 
cereaia  give  theroUowingreaulta— Bye :  very  good,  1  Detri- 
ment ;  good,  22;  tolerably  good,  14 ;  modemte,  20;  middiin|i 
25;  bad7.  Wheat:  very  good,  4;  good  18:  tolerably  good,  33; 
moderate,  8 ;  bad,  3.  JBarley :  very  good,  6;  goed,  7;  tole- 
rably good,  2;  moderate,  29  j  bad,  39.  Oats:  Good,  i; 
middling,  29;  bad,  67.  The  total  yield  is  estimated  four- 
tenths  of  an  excellent,  four-sevenths  of  a  tolerably  good  one. 

In  our  opinion,  had  it  not  been  !br  the  wilAil  destraction  of 
all  kinds  of  cereals  in  the  Departments  above  alladsd  to, 
caused  by  the  war,  the  yield  of  wheat  would  not  have  been  so 
very  bad  ;  but,  as  It  is,  the  yield  is  decidedly  below  an  are- 
rage  ;  thU,  coupled  with  the  ahort  yield  of  all  other  kinds  of 
grain  and  fodder—and  to  add  to  the  gloom  the  cattle  disesse 
has  broken  out  in  addition  to  that  of  the  potatoes-imi 
oblige  France  to  import  at  least  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  what  ane 
consumes  per  year  (which  in  average  Ipeaceftil  'seaaons  we 
put  down  at  96,000,000  hect,  and  15,000.000  hect.  for  seed), 
nar  to  4,000.000  to  6,000,000  qn.  of  foreign  whest  a&a 
flour;  and  we  fancy  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  hantu,^ 
eed,  fto.,  the  crop  of  1871  wiU  torn  out,  even  under 
good  auapioea  (the  sowing  having  been  tolersbly  ^' 
proceeded  with  in  the  unoccupied  Departments,  va 
this  may  be  greatly  lessened  and  destroyed  ^J  ^ 
ravages  of  warji  much  more  deficient  than  that  of  Vi^> 
ergo,  for  at  least  two  yean  to  oome,  will  compete  with  we 
U.K.,  and  other  imposing  countriea  to  the  above  extent. 
Such  is  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  in  the  French  Departmoats 
occupied  by  the  (German  forces,  that  the  King  of  Prossia  uaa 
ordered  that  the  fireight  on  potatoes  on  the  State  railways  ^ 
to  be  only  1  pfennig  (12  pfennLn  oonal  ISgr.,  and  1<>S8^  ^?*f 
Is.  Bngushjl  per  German  mile  (oe  four-and-a-half  Engiuo 
miles)  per  owt.,  and  reoommended  the  private  mUway  oon' 

paolM  to  follow  the  sftia  hunum^  onmple, 
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HoLZjjn>.^Usiud  Ineadth  of  land  town  in  antomn  under 
good  ao^iooB,  thoiif(h  a  Uttle  later  than  lunal,  got  well  throngh 
tlw  winter,  rapened  exeepted,  of  which  maeh  was  re-plooghed 
ud  town  with  nring  com,  chiefly  oata.  Quality  of  atl  cereiJa 
niffered  more  or  leaa,  aa  two-thiras  were  ont  when  the  heary 
nin  wt  ID,  whieh  aifeeted  the  condition,  eokni,  and  weight. 
The  Boitkem  prorinoea  oontinne  cultivating  more  and  more 
flu.  Wheat  about  aeven-eightha  of  an  aTcrage  in  yield,  defi- 
oent  in  Quality,  being  coarse,  and  Tarioua  in  weight  and  con- 
didon.  llye,  95  per  cent,  of  an  average.  Barl^,  oats,  and 
potatoes  average  crop,  latter  one-third  diieaaed.  Buckwheat 
aader  an  average. 

N.B.— Holland  vriU  ihia  year  import  abcut  tiie  aame  [aa 
last  year,  aaj  S80,000  qrs.  wheat. 

BiLGruM. — ^Usnal  breadth  of  land  sown  in  autumn,  got 
well  throng  the  winter ;  the  spring  [was  cold  and  dry,  and 
nunmer  droughty,  which  did  barm  to  the  crops,  these  also 
inffered  from  rain  during  harvest  time ;  in  the  western  and 
coast  districts,  the  harvest  has  been  best  favoured,  the  eastern 
districts  not  so  good.  Wheat,  rye,  and  peas  full  average. 
Bailej,  not  an  average  in  quantity  and  q^nality,  having  suffered 
torn  heat  and  drought.  Wheat,  variable  in  aniQity,  the 
pstest  portion  beixif^  damp.  Rye  is  of'flne  quality,  though 
Bere  uid  there  condition  is  not  exactly  satisfactory.  Potatoes, 
ihoit  crop  and  sadly  diseased.  Hay  and  grass  very  deficient 
yield. 

N.B.— Belgium  win  this  oampaien  Import  a  considerably 
\atffer  quantity  tfann  last  year,  for  the  simple  reason,  she  has 
not  only  her  usual  home  customers  to  supply,  but  will  no 
d<mbt  have  a  considerably  greater  quantity  to  supply  to  the 
Bbenish  ProvinoeB  and  Sranoe. 

SwiTZiBLAND. — ^Thc  sevcrc  and  protracted  winter,  cold  and 
dry  spring,  and  droughty  summer  has  caused  this  year's  bar- 
vest  to  be  deficient,  particularly  meadows,  and  pastures 
siffered  extensively,  and  produced  less  than  half  a  crop. 

N3.—Switser]a]id  will  require  more  aid  than  I4st  season. 
sod  win  have  to  draw  her  auppliea  firom  Aoetrla,  Ao.,  inatc»a 
offimnManeilleB. 

GXEXAST.— BaTABIA    AITB   SOUTHBRIT   DlSTBICTS  :     lu 

ipite  of  the  abnormal  weather  in  early  summer,  the  crops  are 
icoresenfed  tolerably  good.     Saxony  (Central  Qermany) : 
Wt  and  ire  vary  according  to  the  soil,  and  how  tiie  phuits 
Vers  covered  in  rebruaiy  with  snow  to  protect  them  from 
frost   Bain  did  harm  to  the  crops  during  the  harvest,  and 
Qtaatity  is  considerably  less  than  last  vear,  and  quality  poorer. 
Wheat  much  sprouted!    Bye  is  the  best  cn^  of  the  season 
ia  reprd  to  quality,  being  mostly  secured  ere  rain  set  in. 
Bule;  and  oats  fair  yield,  but  sadlv  lessened  in  quidity  firom 
lun,  psrtieularly  oata.    Potatoes  short  crop ;  suffered  greatly 
froiB  wet    OilMeds  tolerably  good.    Be&lik  Districts  : 
Craps  leave  much  to  be  be  wished  for,  rye  excepted,  which  u 
s  tolerably  good  crop ;  but  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  not 
■tisfiutoiy.    TiuiT  and  Mxmbl  Disisicts  :  Wheat  a  full 
crop,  sad  though  here  and  there  secured  nther  damp.    Bye 
Dcariy  an  average.    Barl^  and  oats  also  satisfactory.    Lin- 
seed middling  crop.     Peas  suffered  from  worms,  otherwise 
opt  bad  erim.    Hay  rather  short.    Koniosbxro  Dist&icts  : 
I'saal  breadth  sown  with  autumn  grain  in  a  good  state ;  aot 
veil  through  the  winter.    Spring  grain  less  plated,  but  under 
good  anspiees.    The  crops  were  secured  under  various  cir- 
nuDstsnees,  and  thus  there  is  a  great  variety  of  grain  from 
ray  fine  to  very  bad'    Wheat  full  average,  quality  variable, 
w»riit  66Ib.  to  611b.,  condition  various.    The  same  mav  be 
said  of  m  and  barley ;  weight  of  the  former  66ib.,  of  the 
latter  60ib.    Oats  below  an  average,  quality  various ;  weight 
S4lb.  to  861b.    Peas  below  avenge  yiud,  but  good  in  quality ; 
weight  641b.    Oilseed  below  avenge.     Potatoes  moderate 
»enge.    Danzio  Distbigtb  :  Usual  breadth  sown  under 
food  auspices,  and  in  spite  of  the  severe  winter  all  cereals  got 
wdl  throDgh,  except  rubsenseed,  which  suffered  more  or  1ms. 
Spri]ig.sown  grain  not  so  good,  though  not  badly  got  into  the 
nil.   The  result  of  this  veai^a  harvest  would  have  been  in 
eniy  lespeet  veiy  good  had  it  not  been  for  the  rainy  weather 
aad  the  want  of  himds  at  harvest  time.    Wheat  good  average 
V^:  quality  various;  weight  661b.  to  61ilb.    Bye  good 
Jidd,  though  not  ao  good  as  in  1869 ;  weight  681b.    Peas  16 
to25  per  cent,  below  average ;  quahty  not  very  good.    Barley 
vadcr  average;  middUng  quality.     Oats  moderate  average, 
UA  soicnd  much  from  rain.    Posxn  or  Pjiubsian  Poland 
PUfUQTs :  WbMt  90  per  or«t.  of  w  »yera^ ;  quality 


various;  here  and  there  sprout;  in  some  districts  the  quality 
is  better  than  in  others.  The  same  applies  to  rye ;  the  yield 
in  quantity,  however,  is  6  per  cent,  less  (ergo,  85  per  cent,  of 
an  average).  Barley  goodish  crop,  except  in  the  parts  where 
sowing  was  delayed ;  rather  lighter  in  weight.  Oilseeds  short 
crop,  a  great  dnl  having  been  ploughed  up.  Peas  suffered 
from  maggot  and  rain.  Oats  a  moderate  crop.  Feeding 
stuffs  and  potatoes  good.  Stlxsian  Districts  :  Crops,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory  in  quantity,  but  rain  did  harm,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hilly  districts,  so  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  suffered  much  in 
quality  and  condition,  being  more  or  less  sprouted. 
Bye  is  the  best  quality,  miving  been  mostly  secured 
before  the  rain.  Potatoes  satisfiictory  crop.  Upper 
PoMXBRANiAN  AND  Ststtin  DISTRICTS:  Pommeraniau 
wheat,  much  under  an  average;  quality  middling,  weight 
light.  Bye,  average;  quality  good;  weight  66Ib.  to  681b. 
Barley,  full  average;  quality  inferior,  having  suffered  from 
rain.  Oats,  about  average  m  yield ;  quality  various.  Peas, 
fairish  yield.  Potatoes,  half  a  crop.  Ststtin  Districts: 
Usual  breadth  sown  in  autumn,  under  good  auspices,  but  the 
autumn  waa  too  cold,  and  the  seed  could  not  germinate,  and 
went  nther  spindly  out  the  winter,  which  was  very  severe,  and 
in  many  places  little  snow  had  fallen  to  protect  the  plants. 
The  usual  kinds  of  red  wheat  •withstood  the  winter  best,  al- 
though the  plants  looked  miserable  in  spring ;  nearly  all  fine 
Engbsh  grades  and  fine  white  Polish  wheat,  which  have  been 
much  in  vogue  in  the  Uckermark  and  Pommeranian  districts, 
had  to  be  ploughed  up  and  re-sovm  in  spring  with  spring  grain. 
Bye  withstood  the  severe  winter  best ;  only  in  the  wet  cold 
fields  is  there  any  loss  of  plants,  llaiu  at  harvest  time  did 
great  damage,  affected  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  crops 
seriously ;  wheat  is  sprouted,  chiefly  on  the  coast  districts,  and 
the  Yield  is  not  two-tnirds  of  an  average,  weight  601b.  Bariey, 
good  average  yield,  weight  601b.,  suffered  Irom  rain,  and  the 
colour  is  rather  dark,  sprout  is  more  or  less  prevalent  Oats, 
full  average,  quality  deteriorated  by  rain  and  somewhat  sprouted, 
weight  361b.  Peas,  full  average,  partly  very  soft  and  sprouted. 
Oilseeds,  about  two-thirds  of  an  average.  Lower  Pomera- 
nian (Anclam,  Woloast,  Oriefswou),  Dehkin,  Island 
or  BuoEN,  Stralsund,  and  Bath)  Districts:  Usual 
breadth  sown  in  autumn  under  fair  auspices  (except  in  the 
Stralsund  districts,  where  the  soil  was  very  wet),  and  promised 
tolerably  well  at  first,  but  winter  set  in  severely,  with  little  or 
no  snow  covering,  and  upset  the  good  prospects,  and  the  so- 
called  Scotch  grades  penshed  nearly  entirely ;  the  soil  was 
re-ploughed.  The  crops  aj^in  suffered  by  drought,  and,  last  of 
all,  rain  during  the  harveatmg  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  condition,  sprout  being  prevalent  to  a  great  extent.  The 
land  ploughed  up  was  re-sown  with  spring  com  and  dodder- 
seed.  Bye  was  mostly  secured  before  toe  rain  set  in,  and  thus 
the  quality  is  good.  Barley  and  oats  suffered  in  quality,  con- 
dition (sprout  being  prevalent),  and  colour  from  rain.  Wheat 
yields  66  per  cent,  of  an  average,  weight  681b.  to  601b. ;  the 
wheat  grown  from  home-grown,  and  mixed  with  Hoktein  seed, 
has  less  sprout  and  weighs  611b.  to  621b.,  as  this  plant  with- 
stood the  wet  better.  Bye,  76  per  cent,  of  an  average,  weight 
671b.  to  691b.  Barley,  oats,  and  tares  full  average.  Barley 
weighs  601b. ;  oats  861b.  per  imperial  bushel.  Potatoes,  three- 
fourths  of  an  average.    Hay,  nearly  an  average.    BoSTOCi 

AND    WlSMAR    (MeCRLSNBORG      ScHWERIN)     DISTRICTS: 

Usual  breadth  of  land  sown  in  autumn  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  winter  set  in  severely  with  httle  or  no  snow. 
Oilseeds  suffered,  and  the  so-called  English  grades  of  wheat, 
which  of  late  years  have  found  increased  cultivation  in  Meck- 
lenburg, suffered  very  severely  from  frost  in  January  and 
March,  and  later  on  from  night-frosts,  so  that  three-fourths  of 
the  soil  sown  with  said  qualities  was  ploughed  up  and  re-sown 
with  spring  wheat,  barley,  and  dodderseed.  The  rain,  which 
fell  daily  during  the  latter  part  of  harvest,  did  great  damage 
to  the  quality  and  condition,  so  that  sprout  is  prevalent  more 
or  less.  Wheat,  half  to  two-thirds  of  an  average  in  yield, 
average  weight  601b.  Bye,  average  yield,  quality  good,  ave- 
rage weight  601b.  to  611b.  Oats,  10  per  cent,  above 
average.  Peas,  three-fourths  of  a  yield.  Oilseeds,  one-third 
of  an  average.  Lubeck  Districts:  Wheat,  moderate 
avenge,  quahty  poor,  weight  681b.  Bye,  about  an  ave- 
rage, quality  fine,  weight  681b.  Barley  and  oata 
not  satufactory,  colour  dark,  weight  light.  Hamburg 
DlSTiUCTS;  Crops  suffered  severely  during  th9  bpuainj^, 
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which  was  protracted,  owing  to  the  want  of  hands.  The 
antamn  seed  was  well  got  into  the  soil,  of  which  an  extra 
hreadth  was  planted,  hut  the  frost  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
plant  i^wtt  irom  Scotch  seed,  which  was  sown  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  district,  and  rivets  in  the  provinces,  and  Brandon- 
boorgh  and  Saxonv;  thus  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  and  qnali^  grown,  and  the  qnauty  and  condition 
sadly  lessened  from  rain,  sprout  being  more  or  less  preralent, 
and  the  colour  also  not  good ;  wei|(ht  ranses  from  641bs.  to 
601bs.,  but  the  largest  quantity  offenng  weighs  581bs.  to  691bs., 
very  seldom  601ds.  fiye  fine  yield,  qualitir  good,  weight 
501bs.  to  581bs.  Barley  moderate  average,  quality  damaged  br 
rain,  and  a  large  quantity  only  fit  for  feeding.  Oats  a  fuU 
crop,  quality  and  condition  damaged  by  wet.  Potatoes  mo- 
derate yield.  Holstbin  and  Sculeswig  Districts  :  The 
yield  has  turned  out  deficient,  and  wheat  less  than  an  average, 
the  yield  having  been  lessened  by  larse  parcels  being  ploughed 
up,  which  had  oeen  killed  out  by  the  severe  winter,  and  re- 
sown  with  com;  average  weight  571bs.  to  Cllbs.  Barley 
huge  crop,  quality  various,  mostlv  damaged  by  rain ;  weight 
62Ib8.  to  5ilbs.  Oats  good  viefd ;  weight  S61bs.  to  iOlbs. 
Peas  a  fair  crop,  quality  variaole.  Potatoes  good.  Schles- 
WIG :  Wheat  grown  from  Scotch  a  failure,  and  had  to  be 
ploughed  up  again,  whereas  that  grown  from  home  seed  has 
withstood  the  frost  better ;  but  even  this  suffered,  and  had 
more  or  less  to  be  ploughed  up ;  more  spring  corn  sown,  there- 
fore. Buckwheat  sown  to  a  greater  extent.  Wheat  small 
yield ;  quality  good,  heavy  weight  and  good  condition.  Rye, 
Barley,  and  Oats  good  crop  in  every  respect  Brbmxm  and 
Oldenburg  Districts  :  Usual  breadth  sown,  but  owing  to 
the  unfavourable  winter  a  good  deal  had  to  be  ploughed  up 
and  resown  with  spring  com  under  fsvoorable  auspiees.  The 
result  of  the  harvest  varies  according  to  the  soil,  and  how  hi 
the  frost  and  wet  had  done  harm  in  the  different  localities. 
Wheat  half  a  crop ;  but  wheat  plays  a  very  insignificant  part 
in  this  district;  quality  and  conaition  moderate ;  weight 671bs. 
to  581bs.  Bye  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  fine  quality.  Barley  full 
avenge.  Oats  ditto.  Peas  and  beans  26  per  cent,  short  of 
last  year.  Potatoes  good  yield,  and  kttle  or  no  disease. 
Emdsn  and  Leer  (Hanover)  Districts:  Owing  to  the 
wet  weather  little  autumn  grain  sown,  and  that  little  not  under 
good  auspices ;  it  got  tolerably  well  through  the  winter.  In 
consequence  of  less  wheat  there  wu  more  spring  com  sown, 
particularly  oats,  which  is  the  chief  artide  or  produce  in  the 
above  districts;  then  comes  beans.  Per  acre  wheat  is  an 
average,  poor  quality,  light  weight.  Barley  tolerably  good. 
Oats  above  an  avenge,  quality  tdereble.  Beans  half  a  crop, 
quality  middling.  Ebins  Districts:  Crops  not  by  any 
means  good ;  first  the  drought,  and  then  the  continued  rain  in 
July  and  Autrust,  accompanied  by  violent  storms,  did  great 
dama^.  Wneat  and  rye  only  about  half  a  crop.  Oats  a  very 
middkng  yield.  Feeding-stuffs  poor  yield,  and  hay  is  dear. 
Potatoes  very  moderete  yield,  ana  those  grown  are  very  much 
diseased,  so  that  the  crop  is  onlv  half  a  one ;  indeed,  early 
potatoes  save  only  one-third  of  an  average.  Such  is  the 
scarcity  of  this  article  that  the  rate  of  carriage  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  mite  per  cwt.,  nearly  the  twelfth  part  of  three  farthings 
per  German  mile  (4|  Engliih  ones)  on  the  State  railways,  and 
the  Government  have  reoinnmended  private  companies  to 
follow  the  said  humane  exai  sple.  Westphalia  Districts  : 
Crops  not  satisfactory;  im'eed,  the  importations  must  be 
drewn  from  other  better-sito&ted  districts  per  rail. 

N.B.—TaUng  into  consiileraUon  that  Gralicia,  Moravia, 
and  Hungarv  will  no  donb^^  ship  vid  Stettin,  and  although 
the  oentnU  Rhenish  and  southern  distriots  require  much  aid 
ftt>m  the  more  fkvoored  on««;  yet  we  think  that  1,600,000 
qrs.  of  wheat  and  flour  will  be  about  the  quantity  that  may 
be  exported  from  Germany.  Last  year  we  put  down  the  pro- 
bable exportation  at  1,260,(  00  qn.,  which  proves  to  be  near 
the  mark,  aa  the  qnanti^  exported  in  the  campaign  flrom  1st 
September,  1809,  tiU  1st  September,  1870,  was  1,342,268  qn. 
of  wheat  and  flour. 

Denmark. — ^Usual  breadth  sown  under  good  auspices ;  got 
through  the  winter  well ;  but  having  partiy  suffered  from  rain, 
the  condition  in  such  cases  is  not  satisfactory,  and  here  and 
there  sprout  is  prevalent  in  wheat,  which  is  not  a  full  aver- 
age ;  the  weight  varies  from  66  lbs.  to  66  lbs.  Barley  a  good 
crop  in  every  respect,  weight  on  the  average.63  lbs.  to  64  lbs. 
Oats  rether  under  average  in  every  respect. 

Norway. — Usual  breadth  sown  under  good  anspiees ;  got 
well  through  the  winter,  except  in  some  puts,  whion  suffered 


from  the  severe  frost  without  snow.  The  crops  in  general  M 
a  moderete  avenge ;  quality  very  fine.  B«r%  in  paxticaUr 
is  of  a  very  fine  bright  colour  and  heavy  weignt^-«y,  53  Ibi. 
to  66  lbs.  Rye  66  lbs.  to  68  lbs.  OaU  87  lbs.  PoUtoet,  ei. 
cellent  crop  and  no  disease. 

SwEDEN.»Genenllv  speaking,  the  crops  are  good.  Wheat 
and  rye,  quantity,  quality,  and  condition  satisfsctoiy,  wheat 
weighing  69  lbs.  to  dS  lbs.,  Rye  66  lbs.  to  62  lbs.  Oats  a  foQ 
avenge,  fine  quality,  and  weight  S7  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  Osly  in 
some  districts  this  artide  has  been  honied  damp,  and  therefore 
not  so  fine  in  colour  and  condition  u  the  greater  part  of  the 
crops.  Barley  also  is  here  and  there  secured  somewhat  damp. 
Potatoes  an  average.    Hay  below  an  average. 

K.B.— Scandinavia  has  a«ahi  been  bleased  with  good 
crops  ^thoee  of  Denmaric  are  not  quite  so  good  as  last  ees* 
son.  We  fanov  that  Sweden  vrill  export  the  same  qusntity 
of  oats,  and  Denmark  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  as  last 
year. 

Russia. — In  the  Southern  Governments  the  crops  ia  point 
of  quantity  are  very  large ;  but  the  quality  is  not  sltogether 
satisfactory,  the  ram  set  in  during  the  cutting,  retarding  ths 
same,  and  somewhat  deterionting  the  condition,  colour,  and 
weight  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  crop.  Rye  and  spring  com 
middling.  In  the  South-eastern  Governments  the  yield  is  not 
so  large  (haviuff  suffned  from  frost  in  winter  and  hail  in 
summer)  I  nor  the  quality  better  than  in  the  southern  districU. 
In  the  Caucasis  Crovernment  the  quality,  condition,  and  weight 
are  good,  but  the  yield  less  abundant.  In  the  East-aonth- 
eastern  Government  the  crops  were  secured  in  pretty  fur 
order,  and  before  the  rainy  weather  set  in.  The  Westen 
Government's  crops  are  deficient,  having  anffered  from  lain : 
those  in  the  Central  Government  fall  short  of  an  average.  Is 
Rnasian  Poland  the  crops  are  good,  in  the  Western  mitrieti 
they  have  seldom  been  much  better ;  the  Eastern  districts  not 
so  good;  in  the  Northern  ones  toLerahly  good.  Ia  the 
Southern,  spring  crops  suffered  from  adverse  weather.  In 
Northern  Russia  the  worst  crops  are  to  be  found,  most  of  the 
winter-sown  grain  had  to  be  ploughed  up,  and  re-sown  nth 
spring  corn,  which  cereals  alio  have  not  yielded  well,  owing 
to  drought.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  usual  breadth  sown  with 
winter  grain  under  good  auspices,  wintered  well ;  nesily  the 
usual  breadth  of  land  was  favourebly  sown  with  spring  ooro. 
The  cultivation  of  flax  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the 
crops  in  general  an  good  in  every  respect, 

N.B.— Weput  down  the  probable  etrpori  tram  Roaaisst 
9,500,000  qn.  wheat,  owing  to  the  incroaeed,  and  yearly  in- 
creasing breadth  ot  land  sown  with  grain  in  aouthera,  sooth* 
eaatem,  and  eaat-sonth^eastem  Bnsma. 

Austria  amd  her  Provinces  (Gallacian,  Bobixuh, 
Moravian,  and  Hungarian  Districts)  :  pRomrci  or 
Upper  Austria.— The  frost  and  hail  did  harm  in  some  dis- 
trict ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  harvest  is  tolerebly  good.  Whfst, 
better  than  last  year,  though  here  and  there  rust  is  to  be 
found ;  the  condition  suffered  somewhat*  from  nin  during  hir- 
vest  in  some  localities.  Rye  suffered  much  from  frost,  bat  in 
most  of  the  districts  yield  and  quality  are  good.  Barley  and 
oats  suffered  from  drought,  but  the  crop  is  tolersUv  bir  in 
every  respect.  Potatoes,  defective ;  hay  and  grass  less  thu 
an  avenge.  Lower  Austria  :  Wheat  and  rye,  veiy  den- 
eient  yield.  But  quality  pretty  good.  Oilseeds  also  defedire. 
Potatoes  and  beet-roots  short  yidd,  having  suffered  from  nio* 
Galicia  :  If  the  crops  are  not  brilliant  they  are  not  bad,thej 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  vermin';  rata  and  mice  sppesr  to 
be  constant  customen  in  Galicia,  this  season  they  hsve  eostf 
and  gone  three  times.  Whest  is  a  good  average,  quali^vay 
good,  though  in  some  unimportant  mstricts  smut  is  prevaknk 
Rye,  not  so  good  though  not  bad.  Barley  less  gfowo,  and 
It  is  thought  that  towards  the  end  of  the  season  sa  importi- 
tion  of  this  cereal  will  be  wanted.  Peas  and  Beans  not  satis- 
factory in  any  respect.  Buckwheat  a  full  crop.  Potatoes 
not  satisfiustory,  particularly  in  the  bw  situated  loealibM. 

Bohemia.— Crops  not  satisfsctoiy,  suffered  in  summer  mp 
drought ;  whest  withstood  the  winter  well  end  yet  the  yield  u 
very  middling.  Rye  is  even  morennsatisfactoiy.  Spring  corn 
suffered  most.  Barley,  is  half  a  crop.  Oilseeds,  not  nesr  by 
the  crop  expected.  Potatoes,  tolenbly  good.  Hay,  P»^/^ 
damaged.  Moravia  :  Wheat  only  a  very  moderate  avenge- 
Rye,  very  satisfactory  crop.  Barley,  also  good  yield,  the  only 
fault  being  nther  dairk  in  colour.  Oata,  good  average.  -W 
middling  yield;  horse  beans,  bit  yield;  potatoes  tokishly 
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1868,  and  the  ndBj  waatfaer  whicb  aet  in  in  Angoat  and  Sap- 
teadier,  and  did  mmeh  ham  to  the  oooditioa  and  qoality  of 
the  jpain  not  than  aaemed.  Wheat  ia  neai^  an  average, 
cpbty  varioni^  and  whan  it  aoftnd  from  wet  the  weight  ia 
iigiiler  by  8]b.  Efo^  aanren-eighta  arenge.  Beri^  aoffered 
fiom  the  wet  weather,  and  ia  defident  80  per  oant.  in  the  yield 
inareqr  nipeet.  Maine  alao  anflhred  from  nin,80  that  a 
frnt  part  ia  only  lit  for  feeding  pupoaea ;  in  the  diitrieta  of 
fiaaat,  Baeakn,  and  Synnien  la  a  good  yield,  bnt  only  aboot 
t«o4htidi  of  that  ia  good  qnafiW,  the  oiher  ia  only  it  for 
Mom.  Oata  anibed  in  qoaiity  nom  the  wet  weather  which 
afeeM  the  weight,  condition,  and  coloar,  the  latter  being 
dark,  bet  the  yield  ia  ^wnt  an  avenge.  Fotatoea,  de- 
Icieat,  and  in  aome  diatricta  diaeaaed.  Oilaaeda,  about  an 
•wage. 

N3.~The  offidal  aooonnt  in  September  gaye  the  yield  of 
taaTarlonaoerealaaafbllowa!  Oatof  40  dis&iota,  wheat  waa 
goodinlS,  mlddHng  in  16,  bad  In  6;  ontof  68reporta  re- 
oetredftom  vaxiona  diatricta,  lye  waa  good  in  SI,  mlddliTig 
m  17,  and  bad  in  14;  oat  of  46  reporta  reoeiyed,  barley  waa 
goodin SO, nuddling  in  14,  bad  in  18;  and oata 88 good,  10 
niddliDg,  nnd  3  baa.  FeecUng-ataflb,  good.  Oilaeedi,  abont 
aaa?enge.  Onr  own  idea  la,  tbat  Jinngary  will  export 
aooak  1;UO,000  qn.  wheat  and  fionr. 

TUBDT  ASD  DAlitTBUH  DI8TBICT8  flfoLDATU,  WaLLIl- 

cni) :  TtntziT^— 4>ope  an  not  good,  oeing  under  an  aver- 
tjp  in  qnantity,  qoality,  and  weight  Danubiah  DuTSloie : 
Tbewintv  played  bard  on  the  aeed,  and  in  aome  diatricta  hail 
lad  eieeanve  rain  did  harm  during  the  aunmer.  Lir  Molda- 
HA  eropi  on  the  whole  tolenblY  aatiafiMstoiy.  Wallaohia  : 
Whh  the  eieqrtion  of  nudae  (which  ia  ddLuent  80  to  S6  per 
Mat  hating  aalEned  from  hail  and  ezoeaaive  nin  in  aome  fua- 
^n^)t  the  erope  an  tolenbly  good  in  every  leapeot. 

K.fi.->We  pot  down  the  probable  export  of  the  Tnrkiah 
tainkiM  and  IHumbian  nindpalitiee,  at  not  more  than 
M^OOOqn.  Wheat. 

SPAOr  AHD  MlDITUSAXBAH  DI8TBICT8.— SFAIH  :  Up  tO 

Jue  84  the  orope,  partieolarly  barley,  promiaed  abondaaoe, 
w  it  wu  eapeeted  that  Spain  woold  reqnin  little  wheat  and 
»  aUe  to  apan  aome  bailey,  bnt  towarda  the  end  of  that 
■Math,  and  early  in  Joly,  loonata  did  aome  damage  in  the 
PWtBT  portion  of  the  eoontry,  paztienlarlv  in  the  aonthem 
pnTinoa,  ao  that  in  thoae  diameta  the  jidd  ia  very  deddeot, 
ttd  Spam  win  nqnin  fhUy  aa  modi  fonign  hdp  aa  laat  eara- 
P^  of  wheat.  PosTVOAL:  Grope  very  defident,  in  aome 
Mitiea  ant  to  a  fiulnre,  owing  to  ezeeadve  heat  and 
voight*  Italy  :  Cropa  anffeied  iurat  from  drought  and  heat, 
urn  tt  harveat  time  from  rain,  ao  that  the  yield  ia  defective, 
"^amt  85  per  oent.  bdow  an  average,  and  qndity  not  aatia- 
wiy ;  the  yidd  of  faeana  and  oata  very  email.    Maize  alao  a 


1^3.— Bpain,  Portogal,  and  Italy  will  reqnln  fhUy  the 
mae  foreign  aid  aa  laet  year,  perfcionlarly  the  two  fbrmer 
ooantrlea. 

AiAixiA.— Grope  pretty  good  of  barley  and  wheat,  but  in 
we  diitridi  bordering  on  Vbid  deeert  the  erope  have  adfcred 
«Mi  hienala;  few  baua  planted  or  grown  thia  year,  but  mon 


EoTTT.— Grope  very  aatiaCketoTy  in  every  reapeet,  in  both 
^pper  and  Lower  Egypt,  owing  to  a  larger  breadth  of  land 
"'^  and  Old  Eather  Nile  having  done  hie  duty  thia  year. 

K.B.— ^pt  will  thia  campaign  export  about  800,000  qn. 
wbeat  andT0O,00O  to  800,000  qnTSIeane: 

AvniCA.— Conddenbly  leaa  breadth  of  hnd  aown  with 
vmat  laat  fidl  and  thia  ipnng ;  opinion  variea  aa  to  quantity, 
■^  ny  600yOOO  aerea,  othera  aa  much  aa  900,000  acna  leaa, 
l^ntina  wu  not  over  favounble,  the  winter  waa  in  many 
f^cwBi  Kven  and  protracted,  with  alternate  froat  and  thaw 
a /ebraarxr  in  otiiera  the  winter  waa  open,  with  andden 
^^^p  frem  warmth  to  extreme  cold;  in  both  caaea  thia  did 
caaadeiablc  harm  liy  killing  out  the  wheat  pl^nt.  Theapiing 
en  lata. Mid  cold,  and, leaa  land  aown  enth  qoring cereak. 
^^  «u«pntty  iiivourable,  but  in  B£ay,  June,  and  July  the 
*«uber  became  dry  and  hot  which  again  did  harm  to  the 
o«PSpaitSca]arlywheai,w1iidi  goffered  aevenly  .in  the  chief 


wheatgnning  diatricti  (Weatem  Stite),  when  therieldia 
reported  at  not  mon  than  two-thirda  of  the  yield  of  1869. 
At  harveat  time  the  q|uality  and  condition  promiaed  to  he 

Slendid,  but  aa  the  aaymggoei,  "then  ia  many  adip  between 
e  cup  and  the  Up,**  and  ao  it  waa  in  thia  caae,  aa  heavy  and 
long-oontinued  rain  act  in  loon  after  the  wheat  waa  out  and 
befon  it  wu  atacked,  and  with  aooh  force  that  it  penetrated 
the  atacked  (the  atnw  beins  ahort-made  it  ia  difficult  to  ataok 
w  u  to  throw  the  water  off),  and  the  reault  ia  that  much  of 
thia  ia  badly  damaged,  damp  and  aprouted.  whilst  one-quarter 
being  in  the  fidd  waa  almoat  rendered  nsdeaa.  Bye  and  barley 
erope  an  about  equal  to  laat  year*B  yidd,  namdy,  the  former 
fine,  the  latter  80  per  cent  bdow  an  average.  Oata  an  better 
than  miriit  have  been  expected.  Maiae  waa  damaged  in  many 
aeetiona  Dv  froat,  dfrnmht,  heat,  and  vermin,  but  not  to  an  extent 
to  leaaea  the  tofad  yimd,  the  mon  ao  aa  the  land  not  aown  with 
wheat  waa  aown  with  maiae ;  on  the  whole  the  maiae  crop  ia  one 
of,  ii  not  the  beat.  Buekwheat  10  per  oent  bdow  an  average, 
owing  to  mildew.  Hay  and  graaa  very  deficient  owinv  to  the 
drought.  Potatoea  about  an  average,  thoogh  thia  naefnl  eaeu- 
leat  auffarad  in  aome  aeetiona  firom  drought  and  other  cauaea» 
pertienkriy  the  weatem  Statee.  Ganasa  :  The  want  of  rain 
m  Upper  and  Lower  Ganada  waa  verv  much  felt :  in  June, 
partieolarly,  tlie  heat  and  drought  dia  harm.  Wheat  ia  a 
abort  crop.  Barley,  tolerably  fair.  CALiyoKNiA :  Three  per 
cent,  mon  wheat  aown,  but  the  aggregate  jidd  of  wheat  oon- 
ndenbly,  eay  aboat  one-third,  betow  an  avenure ;  mildew  and 
rnat  in  many  aeetiona  pnvalent  Maize  alro  abort  of  an  aver- 
age. Barley,  about  an  average.  Ghiu  :  Harvest  very  lair. 
AuBTRALiA :  Grope  deficient  owing  to  drought. 

N.B.— Oonddering  the  ahortneaa  of  the  yidd  in  point  of 
qnantity,  quality,  and  oondition  in  the  ohier  wheat-growing 
fltatea,  of  apring  oom  and  feeding  atoft,  we  fancy  we  ahall 
not  be  going  Ihr  wrong  if  we  put  down  tiie  probable  export 
fhnn  Amerfoa  (Canada,  Galiforaia^  Chili),  and  Anatralia,  at 
4,000,000  qn.,  or  1,000,000  qn.  leaa  than  laat  campaign. 

STOCKS.-— In  the  aeaporU  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  on 
the  let  September,  were,  with  the  exception  of  London,  Liver- 
pool, Hnl(  and  Glaagow,  light ;  and  what  ia  hdd  at  the  above 
portaypartumlarly  Lmidon,  ia  of  inferior  qudity.  In  France,  Bd- 
gium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  atooka  wen  mode* 
rate  on  aaid  date,  and  at  the  ahipj^nc^  porta  in  the  United 
Statea,  Boaaia,  and  the  Danubian  frinmpalitieai  they  wen  by 
no  meana  overwhelming. 

BIGE. — Grope  piomiae  to  be  aimilar  to  laat  jear;  for  thia 
artide  the  opinion  ia  good.  The  qnantity  imported  into 
Europe,  this  year,  amonnte  to  67,000  tone  Ina  than  aame  time 
laat  year. 

SEED  TIME.— With  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  France, 
we  have  not  heard  that  the  autumn  aowing  lua  been  effected 
under  unfiivounble  auspices,  the  only  complaint  being,  that  it 
haa  been  later  and  mon  protracted  than  uanaL  The  Britiah 
fermen  have  aown  a  much  larger  breadth  of  land  with  wheat  thia 
autumn.  In  Hungary,  however,  it  waa  very  un&vounble,  it 
having  rained  witnont  intermiadon  three  weeka  and  mon. 
Ndther  have  we  heard  aa  yet;anv  oompldnta  of  importanoe  aa 
to  the  standing  of  the  y<nmg  plants.  In  France,  in  the  dia- 
tricta not  occupied  by  the  iruauans,  seed  time  has  gone  off 
wdl,  but,  of  course,  the  daman  done  in  the  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine diatrict  is  imtrievable  tois  fell ;  we  will  hope  that  that 
uifortnnate  country  may  be  fevoured  with  a  genial  apring, 
ao  that  what  land  haa  not  been  aown  and  trampled  down 
in  autumn,  may  be  aown  in  apring  under  fiivounble  dnum- 
atanoea. 

PBIGES.^K<iineHBiEO,  Dec  18.^Weather  winteriy, 
and  the  navigation  from  hen  to  Fillau  mav  be  eonddered 
doaed,  and  particularly  ao  finr  aailing  veeaoLB.  High-mixed 
wheat,  68a.  to  64a.;  mixed  ditto,  61a.  to  62a.;  red  ditto, 
60a.  to  61s.  per  600  lbs.  Barley,  fbeding  quality,  87a.  per 
4r481ba.  Gate,  18e.6d.  per  886  Iba.,  and  ImaoBd,  60s.  per  484 
Iba.  f.o.b.' 

Danzig,  Dec  18.— Weather  hard  l^tMt,  diipmenta  can  only 
be  made  from  fiur  water.  Trade  firm,  and  pricea  pointing  np- 
warda.  61  Iba.  fine  high-mixed  wheat,  6Sa.  6d.;  fine  white 
60  Ibc  ditto,  6Sa. ;  good-mixed  69  lU.  ditto^  61c  ^  per  49«bc 


f.o.b.  per  immediate  and  la.  mon  per  aprmg  shimnent  Bye 
according  to  quality,  and  weight,  86c  6d.  to  m.  6d.  per 
480  Ibc    Barley,  large  68  Ibc^aMng,  89c  6d. ;  amaU  49  Iba. 


feedhig,  SSs.  6d.  per  448 lbs.  Feaa,  ia»  white  boilen  9&i  - 
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good  white  dryfeeden,84«.  per  630  Iba.  for  immedUte,  and  6d. 
to  li.  more  per  spring  ihipment. 

Stettih ,  Dec.  16.— Wiatcrly  weather ;  the  puaage  of  our 
mer  iinow  impeded  by  ice.  Market  firm,  69Ibe.  to  60  lbs. 
marks,  68a.  per  601  lbs.  61  lbs.  to  62  Iba.  Oderbmek  barl^, 
d0s.6d.per4i8lbs.  641bs.to661bB.feedin|{peaa,87a.;boikr8, 
40b.  per  620  lbs.  f.o.b.  per  flrat  open  water  in  spring. 

ANCLAlf ,  WOLOABT»  G&UTSWOLD.  DlVXIK,  AXD  STBJLL- 

8Uin>.  Dec.  16.— Sapplies  moderate,  demand  liTely  for  what  is 
offered  for  sale.  60  lbs.  wheat,  48s.  per  600  Iba.  68  lbs.  to 
69  lbs.  rye,  36s.  per  480  lbs.  60  lbs.  barley,  28s.  per  482  Iba. 
S41U.to361ba.oaU,20s.perS201bs.   Peas,  868.  per  620  Iba. 

free  on  bourd. 

Rostock,  Deo.  17.— NaTigmtion  still  Dree.  We  beg  to  re- 
mind our  friends  that  onr  port  is  the  last  eioaed  in  winter  and 
the  first  to  open  in  spring,  which  is  often  of  neat  valne  to 
parties  who  mar  wish  to  have  their  shipments  df  ere  the  gross 
of  those  from  the  Upper  Baltie,  &e.,  arrive.  Snpplies  are  veiy 
small,  in  spite  of  the  approaching  Term  week,  wben  Chiiabnas 
aooonnts,  serrants*  wages,  rente,  and  intereata  on  mottgand 
estates  most  be  met.    The  little  offering  is  greedily  snatched  at 


by  onr  millers  for  hooM  use,  or  by  dealen  for  tending  off  per 
rail  to  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Weatp^alia,  Bremen,  and  Him. 
burgh.  Only  two  very  email  cargoes,  eonasting  one  of  old 
and  one  hali-oU  and  lialf>n0w  wheat,  have  been  shipped  this 
fall,  and  aaid  caigoea  went  one  to  Holland  and  the  othsr  to 
Belgoim,  to  which  latter  oonntry  a  eonple  of  small  eaigoei 
have  been  sold  perspring^  694K)  lbs.  new  wheat  at  squl 
to  66a.  per  604  lbs.  f.o.b.  We  note  to^y  o«r  good  avaagt 
new  wheat  62s.  per  prompt,  and  64a.  per  spring,  fo.b.  604  lbs. 
61-62  lbs.  barley  28e.  6d.  per  427  Iba.  f.o.b. 

WisKAJL,  Dec.  16.-— Fnces  about  the  same  as  out,  probtUy 
somewhat  cheaper. 

Hakbukoh,  Dec.  16.^Market  steady,  chieflr  for  hoau 
wants,  and  now  and  then  to  complete  a  sale  to  Belgimn,  ftc, 
there  has  been  more  doing  in  the  so-called  deliveiy  wbsst,  at 
improved  rates.  Wheat,  Holatein,  67-69  lbs..  61s.  to  6St.; 
bettnr  gradea,  60-61  lbs.,  64s.  to  66s. ;  Meaknbugh,  69- 
60 lbs.,ditto,  68s.  to  66s. ;  Marka,  67-69  Iba.,  ditto, 62s. ;  sad 
delivery  wheat,  per  April-May,  sellartP  option,  66s.  f.o.b.  ver 
4801bs.  Barl^,  Saale,  62  Ibe.  to  68  Iba.  Chevalier,  87t.  fld. ; 
fineat  ditto,  42s.,  per  448  lbs.  f.o.b.  Oata,  Mecklenboigb, 
28s. ;  Holatein,  28a.  6d.,  per  4S4  lbs.  f.o.b. 


LINSEED,   LINSEED   CAKE,   AND   OIL    TEADBS.— ANNUAL   EEPOBT. 


TO  THE  lOITOK. 

Sift,— We  trast  our  Annoal  Cirenlar  will  not  loaeitscna- 
tomary  interest  from  the  fact  of  onr  havinc  so  fsw  flnctnatioiis 
to  call  your  attention  to ;  the  past  year,  like  ita  predecessor, 
having  oeen  marked  by  no  inddenta  calling  for  special  notice, 
and  in  that  respect  being  in  strong  contrast  with  some  of  those 
we  have  formerly  had  the  pleasore  of  addressing  vou  npon. 
The  trade  hu  been  of  a  very  steady  character,  ana  we  trust 
fairly  remunerative  alike  to  importer  and  consumer.  The  dis- 
tressbg  war  raging  between  oar  Continental  nei^hbout  caused 
some  monetary  excitement  in  our  markets,  as  it  was  thon^t, 
when  first  declared,  that  it  might  probably  involveeompUoations 
affecting  the  supply,  but  none  snch  having  arisen,  business 
has  relapsed  into  its  ordinary  channels,  and  the  doae  of  the 
present  and  prospect  for  the  next  season  may  be  regarded  with 
satisCsetion  oy  all  whose  interests  are  concerned  in  the 
trade.  • 

Linseed.— Early  in  January  66t.  6d.  wu  paid  for  coast 
cargoes  of  Black  Sea,  and  69t. ;  for  arrived  Calcutta,  it  im- 
proved 6d.  per  quarter  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  was 
rather  easier  at  its  close.  In  Febnmry  free  arrivals  put  the 
value  of  Uie  former  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  year,  say,  66s., 
at  which  several  cargoes  were  placed,  and  Calcutta  realised 
69s.  to  688.  6d.  We  had  an  improvement  to  67s.  and  67s.  6d. 
for  Black  Sea  in  March,  and  69s.  to  698.  6d.  for  Calcutta. 
Apnl  opened  wiUi  steady  market  at  same  rates,  but  short  sup- 
plies Uter  00,  improved  the  value  to  60s.  for  Calcutta,  and 
Black  Sea  in  absence  of  arrivals  was  quoted  nominally  688.  to 
688.  6d.  In  May,  stocks  being  nearly  cleared  out,  Calcutta 
advanced  from  608.  to  6l8.  6d.,  Bhusk  Sea  698.  to  698. 6d. 
June  ushered  in  a  quiet  market,  but  very  soon  the  prospect 


and  afterwards,  dry  weather  continuing,  618.  9d.  and  628. 
paid,  while  spot  Calcatta  advanced  to  688.  6d.  Rain  falling 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  caused  a  quieter  tone.  Early  in  Joly 
there  was  a  very  dnU  tniide,  with  lower  pricee.  butsubeequent^ 
renewed  apprehensions  of  droujrht,  and  the  posaibiuty  ol 

ElitiMl  complications,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  market,  and  a 
■ge  business  was  again  transacted  at  618.  6d.  to  62s.  for 
Black  Sea  cargoes,  whfle  spot  Calcutta  sold  at  648.,  or  the 
highest  prices  paid  during  the  year.  The  market  in  Angnat 
was  influenced  b^  the  state  of  pohticai  affaire  on  the  Continent^ 
causing  a  fear  of  interruption  of  the  oil  export,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  rise  in  the  bank  nte  of  discount,  soon  brought  prices 
down  again,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  698.  wu  accepted 
for  Black  Sea  cargoes — spot  Calcutta,  owing  to  scarcity  was 
not  affected  so  much  and  sold  at  638.  In  September,  in  ex- 
pectation of  liberal  suppliet  firom  India,  a  further  deeline  took 


place,  678.  was  aoeepted  for  10,000  qn.  Black  Sea  for  ship- 
ment ;  but  later  on  6d.  to  Is.  advance  vraa  obtained  for  a  eoo- 
sideraUe  quantity.  Spot  Calcutta  declined  Ihmi  62s.  6d.  to 
61s.  Free  arrivals  of  Black  Sea  took  idaee  in  Oet^uds 
good  many  cargoes  changed  hands  at  67a.,  and  afterwsdi  8d. 
to  6d.  more  pmd.  Oaleutta  receded  to  608.  on  the  spot  la 
November  very  large  supplies  of  Calcutta  promised  toMad 
the  value  of  thia  description  down  considerebly ;  however,  st 
this  time,  the  fean  entertained  of  a  war  with  Bnaaia  oanied  t 
good  inquiry  and  prevented  the  expected  foil;  a  brge  tpeoiU- 
tive  bnnness  ensued  in  Black  Sea  eargoea,  for  October  sad 
November  shipments,  at  698.  to  69s.  6d.,  and  arrived  Cslctfti 
made  same  pnoea.  The  trade  in  the  eariy  part  of  BMoaber 
was  quiet,  698.  waa  paid  in  a  few  instaneee  for  November  bdb 
Uding,fiom  the  Azov ;  on  the  apoi  the  inquiry  was  hmited, 
imd678.  to  66a.  vraa  aoeepted  for  Black  Sea  ex  steamer,  sad 
688.  6d.  to  688.  8d.  for  Calcutta.  For  the  coaat  caigoei  the 
demand  was  rather  more  active,  and,  aided  by  some  ecntineffltu 
orders,  a  clearance  was  effected  at  from  678.  to  688.  Tto 
quality  of  our  importo  this  seaaon  has  been  satisfoetoiy.  Cu- 
cutta  and  Sea  of  Azov  particularly  ao,  the  shipments  fim  the 
Azov  have  genwally  commanded  a  nreferanee  over  OdcM 
seed, which  has  not  been  so  well  liked.  For  neztsesioit 
supply,  taking  into  account  the  reports  from  the  vwm^"*  ^ 
trials,  we  have  no  reaaon  to  believe  the  quantity  ^^  jjj^  f^ 
than  an  avenge.  Stocks  in  mills  are  about  on  a  par  wim  istt 
year.    The  stock  of  seed  in  pubUe  warehonaes  here  and  sflost 

in  the  docks  amounta  to  66,000  qrs.,  at  Liverpool  6,000  qri., 
and  at  HnU  there  are  111,000  qn.,  in  addition  to  the  oauititj 
held  \»  crashers  which  is  roughly  estimated  atSdjOOOqn, 
Afloat  tiiere  is  about  340,000  qn.,  consisting  of  126,000  qn., 
East  Indies,  190,000  qn.  Bbdc  Sea,  and  about  26,000  qn. 
Mediterranean,  Baltie,  and  sondries.  Beknr  are  umezed  the 
respective  annual  oflUaal  returna  of  the  aggregate  imports  lato 
the  United  Kingdom : 

1869     1,1^911  1866      l.«5.414 

1860    1,880,628  1866     ^^ISf-Is 

1861    1,160,270  1867     WJJO 

1862    1,088,472  1868     l»SH'riS 

1863    1,104,678  1869      1.387,673 

1864    1,484^978  1870  will  be  about  1,486,000 

At  Liverpool  and  Hull,  the  import  has  been  in  ezoem  of  lart 
year :  London  has  imported  about  same  quantity.  l^>^^ 
imported  868,446  qn.,  consisting  of  210,140  qrk  from  £ut 
InJUes,  42,262  qn.  Black  Sea,  6,866  qn.  Meditemneu. 
88,964  qn.  Baltic,  and  6,726  qn.  Archangel.  The  refipa* 
is  again  small,  being  about  88,000  qn.  The  amegate  iinpoit 
into  the  United  Kingdom  is  made  up  of  820.000  qn*^"^ 
and  Bombay,  476,(»0  qn.  firom  St,  Petenhurg,  42,000  qn. 
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from  Afdiaagel,  97,000  an.  Riga  (iadodioK  40,000  qn. 
sowing  wed),  76,000  qn.  irom  Memei,  Koninberg,  Daatzic, 
fillm,  uid  other  Lower  Baltic  Ports,  3X6,000  qn.  from,  thip 
Bhek  Sea,  and  remainder  Mediterranean  and  sundries.  The 
Blaek  Sea  oaraoes  coming  to  direct  ports,  and  calling  at  Fal- 
month  for  orasn,  consisted  of  about  328,660  qn.,-  winch  were 
disehaned  as  follows:  Hull,  U6,400  qn.;  London,  32,300 
on.;  Oiimshj,  82,800  qn.;  Ipswich,  26,000  qn. ;  Boston, 
20,160  qrs.;  Bristol,  18,760  qn.;  Olouoester,  11,250  qn.; 
Lowestoft,  11,100  qn.;  Leith,  9,900  qn.;  Soutluunpton, 
4^460  qrs. ;  Bochester,  4,100  qn.  j  Berwick,  2,400  qn. ; 
Stockton,  2,850  qn.;  Bridgewater,  1.900  qn.;  Lynn,  1,700 
qis. ;  and  Newhafen,  1,600  qn.  1,800  qn.  went  to  Holland ; 
l,900qrB.  to  Belgium;  and  4,800  qn.  to  France.  The  direct 
exports  from  the  north  of  Anssia  to  toe  continent  have  included 
84^000  qn.  from  St.  Petenburg ;  48,000  qn .  from  Archangel ; 
55,000  qn.  from  Biga;  and  about  100,000  qn.  Memel,  Konigs- 
bog,  kc, ;  also  some  83,000  qn.  sowing  seed  from  Riga. 

LinsEiD  Oil  has,  during  the  past  year,  shown  Tervlittle  of 
the  floctaations  usually  characterising  this  article.  The  home 
tnde  has  been  a  Tery  good  one,  and  the  export,  although 
somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  war  on  the  Continent, 
daring  the  summer  months,  has  Utterly  been  large,  and  will  be 
foaad  Tery  little  short  of  1869.  The  ralae  in  the  beginning  of 
Jaanary  was  £29  10s.  per  ton,  adnmcing  to  £80  6s.  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  after  a  slight  decline  dosed  firmly 
at  £30 10s.  to  £30  16s.  In  February  we  had  an  improrement 
of  £1  per  ton,  and  during  March  £82  was  paid,  with  a 
TRy  steady  home  demand.  lu  April  £32  10s.  to  £82  were 
the  Talues,  and  £S2  to  £31 10s.  in  May ;  during  June  and  early 
Joly,  these  continued  the  spot  quotations,  but  at  the  end  of  this 
nioath  it  receded  to  £31 ;  afterwards  a  ftirther  fiUl  occurred  to 
£90  and  £29  lOa.  in  August^  but  the  price  rallied  to  £31 6s. 
by  the  end  of  September.  In  October  £80  10s.  to  £29  10s. 
ven  the  quotations,  and  £29 15s.  to  ^880  10s.  in  NoTcmber; 
£99 10s.  to  £30  hate  been  accepted  in  December,  and  the  mar 
ket  ii  to^y  firm,  at  £80  to  £80  6s.  per  ton. 

KoHTHLT  Puces  or  Linseed-oil,  1870.  —  January, 
£29  lOs.  to  £30 16s. ;  February.  £31  to  £32 ;  March,  £32 ; 
April,  £32  10s.  to  £82 ;  May,  £32  to  £31  10s.;  June,  £82 
to  £81  6s. :  July,  £31  16s.  to  £81 ;  August,  £80  10s.  to 
£29  lOs. ;  September,  £29  lOs.  to  £31  6j.  ;  October,  £308. 
lOi.  to  £29  l6s. ;  November,  £29  15s.  to  £30  10s. ;  Decem- 
berJe2910s.to£30. 

The  exportation  during  the  past  year  will  be  found  nther 
short  of  1869.  It  amoonU  to  about  31,000  tons  in  1870, 
iKainit  32,000  tons  in  1869,  30,000  in  1868,  20,000  in  1867, 
25,000  in  1866,  37,000  in  1866. 

LDrsxxi)  Caexs  huTe  been  in  fair  consumption  through- 
ont  the  year.  The  drought  in  the  summer  huTing  so  greatly 
afleetad  the  hay  crops,  was  expected  to  haTc  large^  improTed 
the  dsfflsnd  for  linseed  cakes ;  but  other  feeding  stuffs,  more 
putieulsrly  maize,  being  reUtirely  Tery  cheap,  have  in  a  great 
neann  counteracted  the  effects  of  it.  Pnme  London-made 
cakes  wen  quoted  in  January  £11  to  £11 10s.  per  ton,  and 
eoDtinned  about  these  rates  until  June,  when  a  rise  of  10s.  per 
toBoeearrBd ;  the  value  remained  £11  10s.  to  £12  until  An- 
SQsf,  when  it  was  quoted  £12 10s.  This  rise  was  maintained 
util  the  middle  of  September,  when  a  decline  of  10s.  per  ton 
ns  experienced,  and  the  price  has  since  been  quoted  £il  10s. 
to  £12.  Of  foreign  we  have  had  a  fair  supply— eay  160,000 
tons  of  all  kinds,  into  the  United  Kmgdom.  There  has  been 
t  modente  inquiry  only  throughout  the  year.  In  January 
£10  IDs.  to  £10 168.  waa  quoted  for  best  American  bags,  and 
£11  to  £11  6s.  barrels.  There  was  a  frdl  of  10s.  per  ton  by 
^unh,  sad  afterwards  an  advance  to  £11 16s.  and  £12  re- 
■peetively  by  July,  and  piiccs  have  since  declined  about  10s. 
per  ton.  Tn-day  value  of  bags  is  £11  6s.  and  barrels  £11 16s. 

AintiBD  has  been  in  very  larse  supply  from  the  £ut 
luies,  but  the  import  has  not  proved  more  than  sufficient  for 
osrvaats,  and  althoB^  it  was  expeeted  that  the  war  between 
nusia  and  Thmoa  would  tend  to  cause  a  Ikll  in  prices,  owing 
to  10  large  a  quantity  of  seed  on  its  wa;r  to  Havre,  having  to 
<MBe  upon  mM  market^  Talnea  have  unproved  oonsidsnoly, 
od  a  ha  proportion  of  oar  imports  have  found  tlieir  way  to 
UoUaBd  and  Belgnun,  when  the  crops  have  been  very  defl- 
oMt;  some  quantity  has  also  been  shipped  to  this  conntiy 
M  the  Danbe,  instead  of  going  to  Marseilles,  andhassoU 
Keontiiiaoisly  improving  rates,  the  early  canoes  hnving  made 
<*».  and  leosttt  shipments  sold  m  high  as  7&r   ^®  ^^  ^ 


ordinary  brown  Calcutta  in  January  was  quoted  at  69s.  Od. 
to  60s.  6d.*  and  improved  Is.  per  or.  in  February,  during 
March  6l8. 6d.  to  62s.  6d.  was  paid,  ana  these  were  the  values  in 
April ;  in  May  it  advanced  to  o4s.,  which  was  also  the  quota- 
tion in  June ;  during  July  64s.  6d.  to  66s.  was  paid,  but  at 
its  close  prices  gave  way  in  view  of  the  large  quantiW  aflo%t, 
fmd  the  lower  rates  accepted  for  arrival,  and  6Ss.  to  o2s.  6d. 
were  the  quotations  in  August.  Early  in  September  Is.  more 
was  paid,  hut  during  tht  month  62s.  to  61s.  was  aocepted. 
In  October  an  improvement  took  place,  from  62s.  to  64s.  6d., 
and  a  rise  of  another  is.  in  November,  and  there  has  been  a 
good  demand  the  past  month  at  668.  to  67s.  per  qr.  To  day 
678.  is  the  value. 

Rape-oil. — ^The  home  make  has  been  very  large;  but 
small  supplies  of  foreign,  and  the  effect  of  the  heavy  stocks 
held  in  Paris  being  neutralised  by  the  war,  have  given  a  quite 
unexpected  impetus  to  the  tnde.  The  price  of  English  brown 
advanced  from  £89  in  January  last  to  £44  in  June.  A  re- 
action ensued  after  this,  and  a  drop  to  £41  oocurred  by  Sep- 
tember, but  £44  was  ujpun  paid  sfirly  in  November,  and  £46 
to  £48  in  December.    To-daV  £47  6s.  is  the  quotation. 

Eapecaxes  continue  to  be  extensively  used  here,  also  to 
find  a  ready  sale  to  the  Continent.  Values  after  January 
varied  very  little  throughout  the  year.  In  January  English- 
made,  from  East  India  seed,  sold  at  £6  6s.  to  £6,  in  Fe- 
bruary and  Mareh  £6  16s. ;  £6  7s.  6d.  was  aocepted  in  April, 
but  in  My,  June,  and  July  £6  15s.  was  again  the  quotation. 
About  £6  10s.  was  its  price  until  October,  and  £6  16s.  in 
November  and  December. 

Cottonseed.— The  supply  of  this  article  will  be  found 
largelv  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  the  importation  into 
the  United  Kin^m  amounting  to  126,000  tons.  Notwith- 
standing the  additional  quantity,  the  consumption  has  proved 
so  large  that,  except  at  Hull,  stocks  of  old  seed  were  quite 
deared  off  by  the  end  of  October.  Prices  in  the  spring,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  large  import,  looked  likely  to  ran^  low,  but 
a  oonsidenhle  speeuiatiTe  inquiry  soon  dispelled  this  view.  In 
Mareh  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  was  touched,  when  £8  6s. 
was  accepted,  and  then  only  in  the  ease  of  two  or  three  car- 
goes, liie  value  in  January  was  £9  6s.  to  £9  7s.  6d.,  Fe- 
bruary £9  6s.  to  £8  17s.  6d.,  Mareh  £8  12s.  6d.  to  £8  6s., 
April  £8  12s.  6d.  to  £9  2s.  6d.,  May  £9  2s.  6d.  to  £9  6s., 
June  £9  6s.  to  £9  16s.,  July  £9  10s.,  August  £9  10s.  to  £9, 
September  £8  15s.  to  £9  9s.  6d.,  October  £9  2s.  6d.  In  No- 
vember new  seed  by  steamer  made  £9  16s.  to  £10,  and  £10 
was  paid  for  arrived  parcels  early  in  Deoember,  and  £9  16s. 
to  £9  10s.  since.  A  fair  amount  of  business  has  taken  place 
in  new  seed  at  from  £9  16s.  to  £9  10s.  for  October  shipments, 
£9  78.  6d.  to  £9  2s.  6d.  November,  £9  2s.  6d.  to  £9  December, 
and  £9  January.    To-day  the  spot  value  is  £9  78. 6d.  per  ton. 

Cotton  Oil.— We  have  nothing  more  to  reoord  of  this 
article  beyond  a  fair  sale  the  fint  six  months  of  the  year,  since 
when  the  export  of  refined  oil  to  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
much  smaller  than  usual,  and  prices  affected  in  eonse- 
gnenoe.  The  value  of  erode  in  January  was  £31  to  £81 
10s.  per  ton,  £82  to  £32  10s.  in  February,  £32  to  £31 
10s.  m  Mareh,  £31  to  £31  10s.  in  April,  £81  in  May, 
£80  16s.  to  £29  10s.  in  June,  £29  6s.  to  £30  in  July, 
£29  to  £28  in  August,  £27  10s.  in  September,  £29inOc. 
tober,  £28  to  £26  m  November,  and  £26  in  December ;  while 
oil  made  from  seed  or  1870  crop  has  made  £2  per  ton  above 
these  values.    To-day  new  oil  is  worth  £28  per  ton. 

Cotton  Cixes  liave  continued  to  attract  considerable  de- 
mand, and,  idthongh  the  make  has  been  very  large,  the  mills  in 
the  autumn  wen  quite  bare  of  stocks,  and  the  article  has  since 
been  exceedingly  scarce,  and  improving  in  value.  The  prioe 
in  January  was  about  £6  16s.  to  £6  78.  6d.  in  February,  £6 
6s.  to  £5  10s.  in  March,  about  £6  10s.  in  April,  in  May  £6 
16s.  to  £6,  in  June  £6  to  £6  10s,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber £6  10s.,  October  £6  15s.,  November  £6  168.  to  £7,  ud 
in  Deoember  £7  6s.    To-day  £7  to  £7  6s.  is  the  value. 

Tallov.- The  price  of  S.Y.C.  in  January  was  46s.  6d.  to 
46s.,  and  oontinued  steady  at  same  rates  until  end  of  Mareh, 
when  46s.  was  accepted.  44s.  9d«  to  44s.  6d.  were  the  quota- 
tions in  April  and  May,  and  in  June  and  July  46s.  6d.  to  46s. ; 
it  declined  to  42s.  9d.  bv  end  of  Annst;  44e.  6d. 
to  448.  9d.  was  paid  in  Septemher ;  the  value  sa^htlv  declined 
until  December,  when  the  same  ntes  were  again  obtained. 

Edwards,  Ashton,  and  Edudoe. 

ItfmdQn^  Jan^  2. 
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THI  FAEMXB'S  ICAGAZINS. 


LIVERPOOL     WOOL    TRADE. 

THE  ANNUAL  BEPO&T. 


Tha  reaolt  of  the  past  year  with  ngaid  to  wool— nast  to 
eotton  the  most  impOTtant  staple  for  textile  &bries  in  tlus 
ooontiy — may  he  sanunariied  thu:  Domestio  wools,  in 
average  supply,  have  somewhat  reoeded  in  Talne.  fine  co- 
lonial, with  greatly  increased  arrivals,  hat  materially  decreased 
exjports,  have  suffered  a  considerable  dedine ;  whilst  low  fo- 
reign, with  diminished  imports,  and  an  abnormal  demaod  con- 
seqnent  upon  orders  for  army  clothing,  have  ruled  very  stea- 
dily, and  of  late,  in  many  instances,  experienced  some  advance 
upon  the  rates  current  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Whatever  pro- 
gress the  wool  trade  in  general  may  have  made  during  the 
first  five  or  six  months  towards  recovering  the  activity  of 
former  years,  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia  has  cer- 
tainly, for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  materially  uterfered 
with  this  as  with  most  other  branenes  of  commerce ;  still  it  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  consumptive  power  of  our 
home  trade  hu  been  equal  to  absorb  enough  of  the  inoreased 
supplies  of  the  raw  material,  to  prevent  a  greater  decline  in 
prices  of  all  fine  colonial  and  Biver  Plate  wools  than  has  ac- 
tually taken  place. 

If  we  refer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  available  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  30th  November,  1870,  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  18  millions  of  pounds  in  the  imports  of  co- 
lonial wools  over  those  fat  the  same  period  of  1869,  but  a 
deerease  of  nearly  8  millions  of  pounds  in  those  of  foreign 
wools.  The  exports  of  oolonial  have  been  about  16|  millions 
of  pounds  less,  and  those  of  domestic  wools  about  8|  millions 
of  pounds  lass  than  in  the  preceding  year,  whilst  those  of  fo- 
reign have  been  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  1869.  The 
quantity  left  for  home  oonsumption  is  oonsequentiy,  in  1870, 
about  89  millions  of  pounds  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
To  this  must  be  added  wool  pulled  from  imported  sheepsnns, 
chiefly  from  the  Biver  Plate  distriot,  the  arrivals  of  wnich  at 
this  port  alone  have  been  18,666  bales  during  the  past  year, 
or  nearly  double  the  quantity  imported  in  1869,  although, 
strange  to  say,  we  find  no  record  of  sheepskins  under  the  im- 
ports in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  woollen  yams  and 
woollen  manufactures  of  all  kinds  for  the  eleven  months 
of  1870  amounts  to  £84,629,074,  against  £46,644,688  for 
the  same  period  of  1869,  or  about  8  per  cent.  leu. 

Now,  assuming  the  yield  of  the  Home  Clip  for  1870  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  former  jrears  (which,  according  to  a  paper 
reoentiy  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  London,  taken 
as  an  avenge  of  the  four  years  1867  to  1870,  amounts  in  round 
figures  to  160  million  lbs),  and  considering  that  stocks  of  the 
raw  material  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and  dealers  are 
admittedly  very  light — onlv  importers  of  fiae  colonial  wools 
holding  rather  more  than  the  usual  quantity  at  this  time  of  the 
year — it  appears  to  us  beyoud  all  doubt  that  the  consumption 
of  wool  dunng  1870  has  been  on  an  unprecedentedly  large 
scale,  that  more  machinery  than  ever  is  profitably  employed, 
and  that  the  woollen  trade  altogether  is  decidedly  in  a  most 
healthy  state. 

AusTSAUAK  AXTD  Catb  Wools.— The  imports  from  these 
eolonies  during  the  year  1870,  despite  the  generally  anticipated 
decrease,  have,  with  the  exception  of  cape  wools,  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  quantities  offered  at  auction 
have  been  from 

Bales.  Bales. 

Pbb.  17th  to  6th  Maieh...  81 J68,  of  which  84,966  were  Cape. 
April  7th  to  12th  May  ...164,277       „       16,866        „ 
June  leth  to  27th  July...836,184       „       86,207        » 
Oct.  27th  to  29th  Nov....  174,826       ^       48,498        „ 


In  all 666,004includinglll,620  Cape. 

An  impression  existing  amongst  the  leading  importers  of 
colonial  wools  that  it  would  be  more  beneftcid  botn  to  the 
nower  and  importer  to  hold  auctions  more  freqnentiy  during 
%e  year  than  nad  hitherto  been  the  oase^  a  resolution  was 
come  to  at  the  end  of  '69,  altering  the  arrangement  of  four 
series  in  fovoor  of  five.  Tbb  was  carried  out,  it  wfll  be  seen, 
10  iar  as  the  first  six  months  are  concerned ;  hat  as  the  bulk 


of  the  Australian  wools  arrives  before  July,  it  became  erideat 
that,  in  order  to  better  equalize  the  remainder  of  tiie  yesr,  oalv 
one  more  series  of  auctions  should  take  plsoe.  The  ontbresk 
of  the  war  at  this  juncture  between  France  and  Pnuda 
saturally  exercised  a  depressing  infiuence  on  all  fine  woob, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  on  every  account,  the  best  action  that 
could  be  Uktm.  in  the  matter. 

The  position  of  this  artide  at  the  oommeneement  of  Isit 
year  was  generally  regarded  as  dull,  but  the  impresnon  extm- 
sivdy  prevailing  amongst  importers,  though  not  genersUy 
shared  by  manufacturers,  that  the  effects  of  unprofitable 
returns  to  squatters  for  some  time  past,  and  the  oonaeqaoit 
boiling  down  of  stock,  would  result  in  an  important  dimiastioa 
in  the  receipts,  made  many  hope  for  higher  prices  m  the  Feb- 
ruary auctions.  Though  this  was  not  realised  on  me 
opening  day,  a  better  feeling  manifested  itself  as  the  wriM 
progressed,  and  an  advance  of  Id.  per  lb.  all  round  wis  o- 
tabOshed  on  the  first  day's  prices.  At  the  second  serieithe 
huge  quantity  offered,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  ultimste 
result  of  the  various  dips,  had  the  the  effect  of  keeping  prieei 
only  firm  at  the  rate  established  in  March,  but  at  ^  pro- 
gressed an  improvement  of  about  6  per  cent,  was  redised  on  the 
better  kinds  of  combing  descriptions.  This  rise  wss  tesreelf 
maintained  at  the  opening  of  the  third  series,  and  althoogh 
Capea  still  ruled  firm  at  late  rate^  the  short  attendance  of 
foreigners  resulted  in  competition  nding  easier  for  Anatrsliani. 
Up  to  this  point  the  course  of  prices,  all  droumstanees  tskm 
into  account,  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  satisfactory  ss  ooold 
have  been  expected,  and  events  had  so  far  borne  testimony  to 
the  welcome  fact  that  our  home  trade  was  recoverbg  from  the 
shock  of  1866.  and  was  sounder  than  had  been  the  esse  for 
some  time.  That  it  should  since  then  have  loet  so  mnch  oi 
the  ground  it  had  with  difilculty  recoyered,  the  unhappy 
struggle  which  still  desolates  two  important  manafiaetnnsg 
nations  must  be  assigned  as  a  reason.  The  dedaration  of  vu 
on  the  continent  on  the  16th  July  had  the  immediate  effect  tf 
causing  a  drop  of  about  2d.  per  lb.  on  almost  all  pricei;  ud 
although  the  series  was  brought  to  a  close  a  few  days  esrber 
than  had  been  intended,  wiUi  large  withdrawals  during  the 
week,  no  appreciable  rally  was  experienced. 

The  last  series  of  auctions,  which  did  not  begin  until  nesny 
three  months  after  the  war  broke  out,  fully  experienced  its  un- 
fortunate infiuence;  and  though  the  home  trade  porchsaed 
fredy,  the  Belgian  and  German  buyers  operated  at  first  wim 
great  caution  •,  the  very  reduced  prices  which  were  soeepted, 
and  the  decision  come  to  by  some  of  the  chief  importen  to 
hold  over  about  60,000  bales  to  the  coming  February  leriei 
strengthened  the  market,  but  notwithstandmg  a  slight  im- 
provement, all  classes  of  Australians  may  be  said  to  hvtt 
dosed  fully  10-15  per  cent,  lower  than  in  Ha^r,  1869.  Thu 
was  the  most  depressed  series  of  fine  wools  since  1847,  snd 
the  extremely  moderate  jprices  have  caused  a  nstnrd  resetioa 
in  stimulating  consumption,  and  prices  have  rallied  lomewhst 
since  then. 

The  accounts  from  the  oolonies  report  an  increase  in  qosn' 
tity  of  wool,  hut  about  a  month  later,  in  consequence  of 
heavy  floods ;  for  the  latter  reason  a  large  proportioQ  of 
the  wool  is  expected  to  be  shipped  washed.  The  termi- 
nation of  this  cruel  war,  «hich  it  is  to  be  hoped iinol frr  dii- 
tant,  would  certainly  exerdse  a  benefidal  result  on  pnoes,  bat 
the  desohtion  and  restricted  resources  of  France  and  Germsny 
will,  for  some  time  to  come^  tend  to  keep  prices  down,  and  «e 
can  at  the  most  only  look  for  a  gradual  recovery. 

Bxvxa  Fi^Ti  Woou  show  a  deereaae  of  imports,  bo^ 
in  the  aggregate  to  Suropeas  weU  as  to  Bngland,  as  wHl  m 
seen  from  the  sulgoined  partionUurt. 


Bdgium 

France,  about.... 
Enriand,  do.  .... 
Ho&and 


1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

Bales. 

186,686 
80,000 
18,000 

1,678 

Bales. 

116,869 

101,818 

14^093 

7*r 

Bales. 
141,898 
78,887 
16,869 

Bdes. 
94^067 

81^ 
16,491 

1,0W 
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BuBVOS  Atbbs.— According  to  the  latest  reliable  infonna- 
tian  from  Bneiios  Ayres,  the  aetnal  result  of  the  dip  for  1870 
shows  a  deficit  of  22,000  bales  on  that  of  last  year,  and  that 
the  export  thence  should,  notwithstanding,  be  in  excess  of 
those  for  1869,  is  probably  to  be  aoooonted  for  bv  the  fret  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  &e  '69  clip  was  retainea  on  the  other 
side  in  eonseqnenee  of  the  very  depressed  state  of  the  European 
markets.  From  Monte  Yideo  we  are  yet  without  preeise  in- 
formidion,  though  the  decrease  will  probably  turn  out  to  have 
been  in  still  grnter  proportion.  The  immense  quantities  of 
fine  wools  which  have  been  shipped  to  England  during  the 
past  year  from  the  Colonies,  and  the  extremdy  moderate  rates 
ruling  for  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  have  had 
a  corre^ondinglv  depressing  effect  on  all  Biver  rlate  fine 
wooU.  A  considerawe  quantity  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Yideo  wool  has  been  shipped  from  France  to  England  for 
safety  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  this  has  further 
tended  to  depress  prices,  especially  as  the  new  dip  must  now 
shortly  be  arrinng.  Santiago  and  Cordova  wools  have  been 
in  very  short  supply  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  have, 
in  sympathy  witn  other  coarse  or  low  wools,  met  with  some 
inquiry,  and  a  rise  of  about  Id.  per  lb.,  has  been  established 
since  Uie  corresponding  period  of  lasl  year. 

East  Indian  and  FxBaiAN.— The  arriTals  during  the 
year  of  1870  have  been  considerably  short  of  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  showing  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent.,  but  this 
is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  snort  supply  from 
Kurrachee  where  there  is  a  fklling  off  of  67  per 
eent.  The  usual  quarterly  auctions  at  which  these  wools 
aze    sold,     have    taken    place    here    as    follows,     from 

Bales. 

January  26th  to  February  Srd  12,410 

April  26th  to  April  29th  10.378 

July  26th  to  Joly  28th  8,008 

Oetober  26th  to  November  8rd 18,176 

Ttotal 48,966 

s^^inat  66,480  bales  in  1869, 68,641  bales  in  1868,  and  68,898 
baleo  in  1867. 

The  course  of  this  artide  has,  on  the  whole,  been  satis- 
fisctory ;  and  thoush  the  improvement  which  has  latdy  been 
ao  maiiifrst  is  attnoutable  to  an  unusual  state  of  affairs,  to  wit, 
the  war  now  raging  on  the  continent,  still  the  permanent 
benent  which  has  been  derived,  inasmuch  as  stocks  of  long 
aceamulation  in  dealers*  hands  have  been  deaied  out,  will  be 
very  great.  Prices  have  fluctuated  a  little  throughout  the 
year.  The  January  auctions  wen  looked  forward  to  with 
some  interest,  as  the  exoessivdy  small  quantity  of  new  imports 

fsve  hcff^  of  a  rise  in  prices,  veiy  depressed  since  November, 
869.  All  dasses  opened  firm,  and  hardened  as  the  series 
progressed.  A  slightly  easier  tonfe  was  manifest  at  the  second 
series,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the  new  clip  of 
domestle,  but  values  only  declined  on  an  average  0|d.  per  lb. 
The  remaining  two  series  occurring  after  the  outbrokk  of  the 
war^  the  effect  wss  at  once  fdt  on  all  low  wools,  and  East 
Indies  partidpated  in  the  genersl  improvement,  being  specially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  army  olankets. 

PoKTuaAL  AND  SPANISH  Fkontub  Wool,  of  which 
stocks  were  to  a  fair  extent  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
show  a  remarkaUe  decrease  in  arrivals,  via.,  about  80  per  cent. 
less  than  in  1869,  and  the  sales  maoe  tlurongheut  the  year 
leave  us  almost  quite  ban  of  stocks.  The  clothing  descrip- 
timis  were  much  neglected  until  brought  into  play,  through 
the  army  orders  given  out  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
war  on  the  continent,  and  prices  have  since  stiffened  slightly. 
Oporto  combing  fleeces  well  maintained  thdr  value  of  about 
12d.  per  lb.  until  July  and  August,  when  in  svmpathy  with 
ordiiia^  English  wools  the  demand  had  so  fallen  off  that  as 
low  as  10|d.  had  to  be  accepted  to  make  sales ;  but  they  soon 
regained  this  decline,  and  nave  gradually  risen  to  12|d.  per 
Ih. ;  the  lower  qualities  have  throughout  met  with  a  steady 
demand,  and  an  now  rather  deanr  tun  twdve  months  ago. 

Pkeuyian  Wools.— The  inquiry  for  tMs  dass  up  to  the 
moftttb  of  September  was  only  dragging,  but  since  that  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  contracts  fbr  miUtary  cloths,  &c^  a  large 
hosiness  has  been  done  at  enhanced  rates :  the  sales  nave  in- 
duded  66,000  ballots,  as  well  as  some  hunoreds  of  ballots  out 
of  speeoiiitonP  hands,  leaving  the  market  all  but  deared* 
lim  wools^  though  prices,  in  sympathy  with  tiiose  for  Peru- 


vians, have  latdv  experienced  an  advance,  the  low  rates  ruliujif 
for  colonial  wools  with  which  this  dass  comes  into  competi- 
tion, have  naturally  pnvented  it  being  to  the  same  extent 

Russian  Wools,  as  usual,  have  not  been  sent  to  this  port, 
and  stocks  in  London,  flee,  an  at  present  exceptionally  light. 
The  home  trade  has  not  on  the  whole  shown  a  very  active 
inquirv  for  this  dass  until  within  the  last  few  months,  but  as 
the  bulk  of  the  production  has  again  been  t^en  direct  for  the 
United  States,  httle  or  nothing  nmains  unsold  of  this  season's 
fkir  combing  BUwk  Sea  wools.  The  present  vdue  is  about 
the  same  as  last  January,  having  receded  gradually  at  first 
about  6  per  cent.,  which  decline  has  been  folly  rq^ned. 

EoTTTiAN  AND  MxDiTi&BANEAN  W00L8  havc  uot  arrived 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  1869 ;  of  the  former,  a  large  pro- 
portion has  been  low  skin  wool,  which,  as  well  as  fleece,  hsTC 
moved  off  at  prices  fisirly  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  JE^glish 
and  oommon  fordgn  descriptions  lately,  of  course,  parUcipating 
in  the  general  rise  on  all  low  wools  suitable  for  army  purposes, 
and  very  little  nmains  unsold.  Not  much  good  Turkey  fleece 
has  come  to  hand,  and  the  best  parcds  have  been  taken  for 
America  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  at  about  lid.  per  lb. 
or  a  prime  article. 

Bakbabt  Wools  show  a  deonase  of  import,  only  4,263 
bales  having  arrived  at  this  port.  Consumers  have  shown  no 
desin  to  use  this  dass,  thougn  a  useful  one,  at  the  prices  asked 
for  unwashed,  which  wen  much  above  their  comparative 
value,  and  yet  pronused  at  no  time  during  the  year  a  profit  to 
importers ;  stocks  remain,  thenfon,  considerable.  Good  se- 
lected washed  wools  haTC,  however,  met  with  fair  inquiry,  and 
liUle,  if  any,  nmain  in  first  hands,  the  value  having  ruled  a 
shade  higher  than  at  the  dose  of  1869. 

Iceland  Wool  has  dowly  followed  the  course  of  the  do- 
mestic wool  market,  a  quiet  demand  having  taken  off  all  the 
arrivds,  only  very  slightly  exceeding  those  of  last  year,  and 
the  vdue  of  good  lots  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

The  imports  of  Mohair  show  a  nmarkable  falling  off—- 
about  one-h^f— compared  with  the  preceding  year;  but, 
chiefiy  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  affain  on  the 
continent,  a  good  deal  nmains  in  importen'  hands.  As  no 
old  stocks  of  fair  average  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  the  season's  pnrohases  opened  briskly,  and  large  con- 
tracts to  arrive  raised  the  vdue  to  46.  Id.  per  lb.,  but  for  the 
last  six  months  almost  no  transsetions  can  be  recorded,  a 
couple  of  hundred  bdes  at  8s.  8d.  per  lb. — the  price  wluch 
woiud  now  be  accepted  by  holders— embradng  the  bulk  of  the 
business  done. 

Alpaca  hss  come  to  this  port  to  the  extent  of  27,672  bd- 
lots,  and  stocks  at  the  commencement  of  January, 
1870,  amounted  to  about  18,600  ballots,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  the  state  of  affain  generally  was  the  gloomiest,  sdes  to 
a  fair  extent  wen  maoe  every  month,  and  stocks  at  present 
an  only  about  6,000  ballots.  Prices  made  at  the  beginninff  of 
the  year  wen  28.  to  2s.  4d.,  and  the  best  classes  reached  tneir 
highest  point  in  June  and  July,  when  2s.  9d.  and  2s.  8d.  wen 

Said  for  Arequipa  wooL  In  »^tember  29.  7d.  was  paid  for 
irequipa  quality,  and  last  sdes  wen  2s.  8d.,  but  2s.  o^  has 
since  been  offered  and  nfused,  whilst  Tacna  qualities  realized 
2s.  6^ 

DoKSflTio  Wools.— During  the  first  few  months  of  the 
year,  the  same  dugtrish  demuid  which  prevailed  at  the  close 
of  1869  continued  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  English 
wool  markets,  and  by  the  end  of  Mareh  a  decline  of  alwut  Id. 
per  lb.  on  December  rates  was  to  be  noticed.  Then  was  a  re- 
covery at  dip  time,  and  it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  prices  stood 
identically  at  the  same  point  as  at  the  corresponding  date  of 
1869,  but  this  advance  was  again  soon  lost,  and  bv  the  end  of 
June  a  drop  of  6  per  cent,  nad  occurred  upon  the  opening 

Srioes  at  the  country  fisin.  The  panic  which  ensued  at  the 
eclaration  of  war  between  France  and  Prusda,  on  the  16th 
Jdy,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  causing  a  dedine  of  2d.  per 
lb.  on  most  descriptions,  Kood  lustn  sorts  suifering  least ;  but 
as  the  first  Aoek  snbndee^  the  ground  lost  was  soon  regained. 
An  through  the  autumn  months  a  steady  inquiry  for  home 
consumption  has  occasioned  a  dow  but  gradud  advance  on 
both  comlring  and  dothing  descriptions,  and  we  dose  Uie  year 
with  an  average  depreciation  in  vdue,  as  compared  with  cor- 
responding date  of  last  year,  of  barely  Id.  per  lb. 
dimpsxxNS  from  the  Biver  Plate  have  been  in  huge  sup. 
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ply  daring  the  pait  year,  the  quantity  imported  dicpct,  together 
with  parcels  tranaferred  from  France  to  thia  port,  exooDding 
tho^e  of  hut  year  by  95  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
imports  of  the  early  jportion  of  the  year,  the  aelection  has  been 
exceedingly  poor,  being,  in  some  measare,  the  rejections  of 
American  buyers  for  the  States.  Tlie  demandf  hoverer,  has 
been  steady,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  m  supply,  and 
this  haa  also  been  aided«By  the  export  inquiry  till  October  for 
the  States  for  anything  at  all  gooa.  The  continuing  increased 
favour  which  the  pulled  wools  leceiTe  in  this  oonntry,  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  outlet  for  any  importations,  but  prices  will 
alwavs  be  regulated  by  those  current  for  colonial  wool,  with 
whicn  the  wool  off  the  skins  comes  into  competition. 
Uverpoolt  Jan.  7, 1871.  K.  W.  Ronilo  aus  Sons. 

REVIEW   OF  THE  CHEESE   MARKETS 

FOR  1870. 

The  beginning  of  last  jtax  was  marked  by  some  improvement 
in  the  demand  lor  American  cheese,  and  74«.  was  realised  for 
choice  qualities.  For  a  short  time  there  was  also  rather  more 
inquiry  for  Cheshire,  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  trade  be- 
came dull,  and  stocks  began  to  accumulate.  As  spring  ap- 
proached, however,  the  quantity  of  Engliah  cheeie  had  much 
decreased  and  very  little  of  a  moderate-priced  sort  was  left  in 
the  market.  Fine  American  were  also  getting  into  a  small 
compass,  75s.  to  76s.  bein^  obtainable  tor  the  veiy  best  The 
trade  then  become  (for  a  time)  quiet  for  all  descriptions.  Fine 
Ameriean  eontinueo  searoe,  but  West  country  and  other  sorts 
were  comparatively  plentifuL  The  market  again  resumed  a 
more  cheerful  tone  for  a  brief  period ;  and  towards  the  middle 
of  Hay  English  cheese  was  taken  more  freely  at  moderate 
rates,  Amencau  beooming  more  scarce,  with  prices  ranging 
Irom  78s.  to  80s.  In  the  course  of  another  month  the  weather 
became  warm  and  dry,  cheese  went  out  of  condition,  buyers 
were  natnrallv  cautious,  and  trade,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
was  very  dull.  New  cheese  of  common  descriptions  was 
plentiful  towards  the  end  of  June,  but  the  |»rtial  failure  of 
the  hay  harvest  limited  the  usual  demand  in  the  country 
districts.  Old  Cheshire  was  in  good  aupply,  and  new  American 
came  in  ikedy,  much  of  it  poor  in  quality.  As  the  summer 
progressed  considerable  disappointment  was  experienced  in 
the  sale  of  oUl  Cheshire,  pnneipally  owing  to  the  extreme 
heat  of  ttie  weather.  There  was  a  continuance  of  drought  in 
the  western  counties  of  England,  but  in  Cheshire  there  were 
occasional  rains,  nving  promise  of  a  fair  make  in  that  district. 
Autumn  having  niirly  set  in,  there  was  a  slightly  bettn  de- 
mand during  the  time  of  wheat  harvest,  and  with  increased 
supplies  there  was  altogether  a  better  trade.  Extensive  siJes 
of  JJutoh  cheese  for  French  aooount,  then  stimulated  a  general 
inquiiT,  under  the  impression  that  other  sorts  might  also  be 
wanted  for  the  same  destination.  The  market  was  good,  and 
AmeiiflBn  brought  66s.  to  68s.  The  stocks  of  this  dMcription, 
however,  beeoming  larger,  and  the  flavour  senerally  odog 
stionff  (owing  to  the  hot  weather  in  which  the  cheese  were 
made),  prices  declined,  except  for  choice  and  dean-flavoured 
dairies.  Tbwards  the  end  of  October  American  somewhat 
improved  in  price,  though  supplies  were  pretty  good,  and  rates 
advanced  to  72e.  for  the  best  A  demand  for  FVance  being 
then  antidpated,and  which  was  ultimatdy  realised,  the  market 
was  deared  of  a  large  quantity  of  medium  docriptions  of 
Ameriean.  This  had  an  elfect  on  English  cheese,  and  large 
purehasea  were  made  of  the  lower  pnoed  sorts.  Really  flne 
American,  bebg  rather  scarce,  were  free^  taken  for  Christmu 
trade  as  we  came  near  to  that  season,  and  hish  rates  were  also 
realised  for  both  Cheshire  and  Cheddar  cneese  of  flrst-rate 
quality.  Scotch  and  Swedish  cheese  have  sold  very  well 
throughout  the  year  at  moderate  rates.  Medium  qualities  of 
Cheshire  cheese  are  now  in  fair,  but  not  large,  stock  at  60s. 
to  65s.  Fine  lumps  are  saleable  at  688.  to  78s.,  and  really 
flne  full-sixed  at  78s.  to  8  k.  The  flnest  American  are  hdd 
flrmly ;  prices  to-dav  74«.  to  76s.,  medium  qualities  60s.  to 
66s.  Considering  the  dry  weather  which  generally  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  we  cannot 
anticipate  a  hberal  supplv  of  cheese,  nor  do  we,  as  yet,  look 
for  lower  prices.  The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  butter  from 
France  may  also  exerdse  some  influence  on  tlie  price  of  cheMe. 
The  impoEts  of  American  cheese  for  1870  amount  to  1,082,878 
boxes  against  881,307  boxes  in  1869,  showing  an  incraaae  of 
201,571  boiei.M^lU>XBOT  AIVD  Co.,Tooley  Street,  Jan.  2. 


THE  EDINBURGH  FAT  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  fourth  annual  show  of  the  Edinburgh  Christnus  Clab 
is  said  to  be  the  most  successful  exhibition  which  has  yet  beta 
hdd  undo'  the  auspices  of  the  Club.  The  president  ii  the 
Duke  of  Buodeuch,  and  the  vioe-preaidente  are  the  Marqsu  of 
Tweeddale,  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.;  while  the  committee  ooatiits 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  agiicultaristo  in  ScotUnd. 

PRIZE    LIST. 
CATTLE. 

RHOmTHOKZta. 

Oxen,  not  exceeding  three  years.— 'First  prize,  0.  Milli, 
Honburgh  Castle ;  second,  T.  Knowles,  Newmarket,  Aber- 
deen. 

Oxen,  •»«— ^iiig  three  vear8.~FirBt  prise,  W.  Biyidile, 
Kilrie,  Kiuf^om;  snoono,  T.  Eliot,  Hindhope,  Jedbai^gli. 
Commended,  W.  iUtehie,  Spott,  Dunbar. 

rOLLBO. 

Pblled  Angus,  Galloway,  or  Aberdeen  oxen,  not  exoeediox 
four  yeark-HPirst  prize,  6  gs,  cup,  J.  and  W.  Martin,  Aber- 
deen: second,  W.  Diysdale.  Commended,  R.  H.  Hirrii, 
Eamhill,  Forres  crosses. 

Oxen,  not  exceeding  three  years  old.— First  prize,  J.  and  W. 
Martin ;  second,  A.  Cowie,  CromUy  Bank,  Elkm.  Highly 
commended,  W.  Scott,  Glendronach,  Huntly. 

Oxen,  exoredins  three  years. — First  prize,  Mr.  Swan*s  £30 
cup,  Mr.  Hardon^s  6gs.  cup,  and  Mr.  dub's  6gs.eup,  G. 
Shand,  Ordens,  Boyndie,  Banff;  second,  J.  Wallace,  Baabetth, 
Leven.  Highly  commended,  J.  and  W.  Martin.  GMunended, 
W.  Drysdale. 

BI0HLAHD8. 

Oxen,  age  considered.— First  prize,  C.  lorall.  Old  Moutroie, 
Montrose ;  second.  Trustees  of  the  late  Jas.  Dalgleiah,  Ard- 
uAmurehan.  Highly  commended,  W.  Diysdale.  Cooiinended, 
6.  Stirling,  Home  Drummond. 

Heifers,  exceeding  two  but  not  over  three  yean.->Fif»t 
prize,  W.  Drvsdale;  second,  J,  and  W.  Martin.  HifhlT 
commended,  F.  Beattie,  Dunnydeer,  Insch.  Commendea,  J. 
Fernsson,  East  Orange,  Forres. 

Heifers,  exceeding  three  years.— First  prize,  D.  Aiailie, 
Costerton,  BUckshieb ;  second,  J.  Allan,  Billiemaini,  Aytoa. 
Commended,  The  Duke  of  Bucdeoeh. 

Cows,  pure  or  cross-bred.— Firrt  and  second  prizes,  W. 
M'Combie,  M.P.,  Tillyfour.  Highly  commended,  J.  and  W. 
Martin.  dairy  cows. 

Shorthorn,  or  any  cross.— First  prize,  J.  Niven,  Hnotly- 
street,  Edinburgh;  second,  W.  Cdthart,  India-nlaee,  Edia- 
burgh ;  third,  W.  Cooper,  Broughton-strnt,  EdinVnirt^^ 

Ayrshirc^First  priM,  J.  Law,  Lothian  Bum,  Kdinboiifli ; 
second  and  third,  F.  Ogg,  Rose-street,  Edinburgh. 

SHEEP. 
Cheviots,  under  twenty-three  months. — First  and  aeooad 

Srizes,  J.  H.  Durie,  Bameymains,  Haddington.    Covuended, 
.  M*Gill,  Rotchdl,  Dumfries. 

Cheviots,  above  twenty-three  months.— First  prize,  T.  Elliott, 
Hindhope.  Jedburgh;  second,  W.  Sanderson,  Bhth  Bulc, 
Corstorphine.    Commended :  J.  M'Gill,  Rotchdl,  Dnmfites. 

Blacmoed.— First  prize.  Lord  Crawford,  Duneeht ;  leoond. 
Lord  Strathmore,  Glaimis  Castle.  Highly  commended,  A. 
Middlftton,  Kittybrewster,  Aberdeen.  Commended.  C.  Mae- 
pheraon  Campbell,  Ballimore  House,  Tigh-na-bruaieh. 

CR088BS. 

First  cross  out  of  Scoteh  blackfaced  ewes.— Flnt  uriie,  T. 
Blggar,  Chapdton,  Dalbeattie;  second,  J.  AUan,  BiUiemtui 
Ayton. 

Any  other  cross,  under  twenty-three  months.— First  pn2^ 
G.  Rutherford,  Frintonan,  Coldstream :  second,  J.  Skiniu, 
lAifness  Mains.  Highly  commended,  R.  Haldane,  Euntlee, 
Sdkirk.  EXTRA  STOCK. 

Pen  of  sheep. — Commended,  L.  Dslgleish,  West  Grange, 
Culross ;  Trustees  of  the  late  J.  Ddgleiah  of  Ardnamnnhtf . 

Pigs,  not  exceeding  twdve  months. — ^Ffrst  prize,  A.  Utue, 
Momingside ;  second^  J.  H.  Dickson,  Sanghton  Mains. 

Pigs,  exceeding  twelve  months.— First  prize,  A.  I^ti^i 
second,  J.  L.  Ck>w,  Raith. 

Pigs,  over  dghteen  months.— First  and  leeond  prue«,  A. 
Leslie ;  third,  J.  H.  Dickson, 
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A  TENANT-BIGHT  STOEY. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Mortimer's  Cross  Agricoltanl  Im- 
uoremettt  Society  Mr.  C.  Non  said  he  wu  Yery  nieased  to 
hear  the  rsmarks  of  the  Chairman,  as  also  those  Inr  Mr.  Bach, 
with  rsgard  to  the  rabbit  qoestion.    TwelTe  months  i^  that 
qnotkn  was  a  hoosehold  word.    Go  into  whatever  company 
one  wonld  it  was  certain  to  be  brooght  forward.    It  was  at 
Leintwardine,  he  beliered,  tiiat  the  snineot  was  first  broached. 
He tnnted  tiut  nothing  was  then  said  to  siTe  offence;  bnt 
the  luided  proprieton  vere  there  appealed  to  to  take  this 
great  nbbit  grievaooe  into  consideration,  and  he  was  proud  to 
be  shie  to  annonnce  that  those  gentlemen  had  been  pleased  to 
gire  their  &Tonnble  consideration  to  the  matter,  and,  as  a 
conaeqiienee,  then  was  now  a  better  feeling  existing  in  that 
part  of  the  coontry.    He  had  hdd  oonTcraation  iriSi  several 
gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  and 
they  had  told  him  that  a  great  and  marked  chanjce  for  the 
better  had  taken  pkoe  duing  the  past  seven  or  eiffht  months, 
tt  thqr  might  now  go  oat  every  night  without  seeing  a  single 
rabbit,  where  before  the^  might  have  been  seen  in  thoosanda. 
And  if  the  landed  proprietors  thus  granted  thdr  requests  and 
met  them  thus  atrai^tforwardlv,  he  thought  it  behoved  the 
fazmen  to  act,  on  their  part»  in  like  manner.    He  knew  it  for 
a  &et  that  there  were  fields  of  turnips  now  to  be  seen  both  in 
Sdop  and  Herefordshire  second  to  none,  which  twelve  mouths 
igo  were  almost  completely  destroyed  by  those  vermin,  the 
rabbits.    If  proof  of  this  were  needed,  he  might  mention  that 
one  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Brampton  Brian  Society,  had 
thtt  year  been  so  fortunate  as  to  can^  off  a  silver  cup,  value 
fire  guineas,  for  the  best  crop ;  and  this  proved  what  he  had 
ttid,  that  if  the  landlord  would  give  them  the  rabbits— the 
Tenain,  as  he  called  them— the  tenants  would  be  able  to  farm 
right  up  to  the  cover-side.    By  the  change  which  had  been 
braaght  about  tlie  formers  were  in  a  measure  satiafied ;  but 
there  were  certain  i^entlemen  who  had  not  yet  given  the  mat- 
ter their  consideration  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  though  he 
hoped  they  would  follow  the  example  which  had  be<m  set 
them  by  those  proprieton  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  and  that 
speedUv.    With  regard  to   the  question  of  Tenant  Bight 
be  held  that  that  was  a  qoeation  which  th^  were  perfe&y 
jutified  in  brin^inc  forward  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 
They  were  justifiea  in  askinf^  for  this,  and  that  the  request 
vu  deeervug  of  the  attention  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
Some  of  those  gentlemen  knew  something  about  arming ; 
others  knew  notlung  of  it.    For  his  own  put  he  could  wish 
that  all  were  thoronghly  practical  formers,  as  then  they  would 
kaow  when  they  bad  cot  a  good  tenant.   But  it  was  useless  to 
itand  up  there  and  tslk  of  their  grievances  unless  they  eould 
Kive  Acts,  and  he  begged  to  instance  one  which  waa  un- 
deaiable,  and   he   didso  fearless   of  contradiction.     He 
bew  a  young   man   who,   some   six  years  ago,   entered 
apoa  a  fum.     The  form  waa  in  a  very  bad  state  of  eul- 
tiratiou  when  he  took  to  it:  in  fact,  he  had  had  it  described 
^  one  of  the  family  as  a  wilderness,  and  as  being  in  a  very 
fihhy  itate.    Moreover,  it  had  been  veiy  much  ne^eeted,  but 
the  young  man  to  whom  he  referred,  being  a  spirited  young 
fellov,  and  belonging  to  a  family  renowuM  as  amongst  the 
belt  agriculturists  in  the  Midland  Counties,  spent  his  money 
opon  that  form,  and  after  some  five  or  six  jears*  occupation 
biooght  it  into  a  creditable  state  of  cultivation;  having  done 
this  he  naturally  thought  that  the  tables  would  begin  to  turn, 
ud  looked  to  reap  a  tolerably  good  return  for  his  outlay,  and 
only  hot  vear  expended  somethmg  like  £800  in  artificial  ma- 
Buret  tnd  artificial  food  for  his  stock ;  when  lo !  to  his  great 
■uprise,  after  what  he  had  done,  he  received  six  months' 
notuetoquit!    Greatly  astonished,  be  went  to  his  landlord 
lad  saked  him  whether  he  really  meant  the  notice  to  stand, 
lad  whether  he  was  tired  of  him  as  a  tenant    The  landlord 
aud  «  No,**  but  that  the  form  was  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
ud  that  he  wanted  to  realise !    "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  tenant, 
**  I  hope  you  will  make  me  aome  compensation,  for  I  have  been 
at  great  expense^  and  I  cannot  afford  to  saciifioe  what  I  have 
Udont  on   the  knd."    ** Oh,"  repUed   the   landlord,   his 
UfacnHty  and  aense  of  justice  showing  itself,  **  that  is  another 
jpustion ;  that  was  your  own  look  out  !**     (Shame).    He 
(the  speaker^  did  not  see  that  it  was  that  young  man's  own 
hrak  oat,  and  he  did  not  think  that  that  waa  the  way  he  should 
ure  been  treated.    However,  he  had  to  go,  and  he  went, 
teaving  bdiind  him  £900  of  untiGBied  properly  on  tha  form. 


The  landlord  was  now  about  to  **  realize,"  and  at  whose  ex- 
poise  P  Why,  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant !  (Shame). 
Were  therr  right,  then,  or  wrong,  in  aaking  for  a  Tenant- 
BightP  The  yonngman  he  referred  to  was  thrown  upon  the 
world.  He  had  chuacter  it  was  true ;  but  how  waa  he  to  re- 
gain the  property  which  he  had  left  behind  him  P  He  threw 
this  in  tlie  teeth  of  limded  proprietors  who  would  condescend 
so  to  act  to  their  tenants,  and  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would 
agree  with  him  that  they  were  justified,  when  these  things 
were  taking  place,  in  asking  for  the  protection  of  a  tenant- 
right.  

WHAT  THE  TENANTS  WANT.— Ttonant-farmers  know 
whether  their  rents  have  been  increased  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  how  often.  We  know  one  estate  which  has  been 
twice  re-surveyed  to  meet  the  extnvagance  of  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  after  each  survey  the  tenants  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  value  of  their  estates  was  increased,  and  they 
were  invited  to  offer  higher  rents  than  they  were  previously 
paying,  and  most  of  them  did  so.  We  don't  intend  to  say 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  these  re-valuations,  nor  in 
the  increase  of  rent,  bnt  thegr  snow  that  the  increase  of  valne 
^oes  into  the  landlord's  poocet,  and  that  while  this  growth 
in  value  is  so  constant  as  it  is,  the  tenant-farmers  may  ask 
themselves  what  concern  they  have  in  helping  the  landlord  to 
fling  his  lawfol  burthens  off,  and  charge  the  State  with 
tyranny  in  adding  a  snail  increase  to  his  rates  while  he  gets  so 
large  an  inerease  in  rent.  What  tenants  want  is  justice  from 
landlords  in  the  form  of  security  for  their  capital  where  they 
are  tenants  at  will. — Tke  Wettem  Timet. 


THE  TAXATION  Oi  FABM  HORSES.— At  the  Preston 
Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions,  Mr.  Wilson,  officer  of  Excise,  ap- 
pealed, on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Eevenue, 
against  the  decision  of  Mr.  Heelis  and  others,  justices  of 
Burnley,  who,  on  the  8Ist  of  October  last,  excused  Mr.  James 
Hartley,  former,  of  that  place,  from  the  payment  of  an  assessed 
tax  of  10s.  6d.,  upon  a  norse  used  by  nim.  Messrs.  Cobbett 
and  Gorst,  instructed  by  Mr.  Twelly,  clerk  to  the  Inland  Be- 
venue  of  London,  were  counsel  for  the  appallent ;  and  Mr. 
John  Addison  was  for  the  respondent.  Mr.  Cobbett  stated 
tliat  the  respondent  farmed  166  acres  of  land,  and  kept  50  cows 
and  three  horses.  Besides  the  carrying  on  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  a  farmer,  he  employed  a  horse  for  the  retailing  of  milk 
in  Burnley,  and  the  question  was  whether  he  was  not  bound 
to  take  out  a  licence  for  that  horse,  and  pay  the  duty  of  10s. 
6d.,  the  animal  not  being  employed  in  husbandry.  Mr.  Addi- 
son said  thtf  milk  was  not  hawlud  from  door  to  door,  but  was 
simply  dd^vered  to  the  respondent's  regular  customers,  and  he 
argued  that  to  dispoee  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  milk  in 
the  manner  he  described,  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  husban- 
dry as  the  actual  tilling  of  the  land.  He  was  not  carrying  on 
the  bunness  of  a  daii^an,  but  was  simply  getting  rid  of  his 
produce  as  a  former,  mst  aa  another  might  send  his  carrots  or 
turnips  to  market  The  milk  was  just  as  much  the  produce  of 
the  land  as  those  products  would  be,  and  the  horse  was  there- 
fore employed  in  husbandry.  He  handed  up  two  or  three  law 
reports  to  show  that  the  judces  in  the  superior  courts  had 
taxen  this  view  of  the  case.  Mr.  Gorst  knew  that  the  farmers 
in  Harrow  sent  their  milk  to  London,  where  horses  were  em- 
ployed in  retailing  it,  and  those  hones  were  taxed.  If  the  re- 
spondent had  sent  his  milk  to  Burnley  in  the  gross,  the  horses 
carrying  it  would  not  then  be  taxed,  but  if  he  chose  to  retail  it 
himself,  then  he  was  liable  to  the  tax.  The  chairman  (Mr.  T. 
B.  Addiaon)  said  it  appeared  to  the  Bench  that  the  selling  of 
the  milk  was  part  ot  the  respondent's  business  as  a  husband- 
man. Therefore  they  agreed  with  the  justices  below,  that  the 
horse  must  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  Mr.  Cobbett  asked  f»r  a 
case  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Crown  was  very  much  interested,  because  there  were  other 

Crties  who  had  paid  the  tax  under  similar  circumstances, 
r.  J.  Addison :  Tney  won't  get  their  mon^y  back  from  the 
Crown,  we  may  be  sure  (Umghter).  He  opposed  the  applica- 
tion, because  he  understood  that  his  application  for  costs  would 
be  useless,  the  Court  having  no  power  to  grant  them,  and  if 
the  respondent  had  to  fight  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
he  would  have  to  bear  all  his  own  expenses.  The  Chairman 
said  he  did  not  think  there  waa  any  case  for  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  decide. 
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At  ft  speoud  mMimg  of  the  lOdlaad  FirMen*  Chib,   in 
Birnunffliam,  Mr.  W.  Brewiter  in  the  chftir— 

Mr.  F.  ALLBTin  McGsacht  laid  he  took  it  for  gnnted 
tbftt  the  memben  of  the  Midland  Annert*  CUnb  miuit,  of  ne- 
oeenty,  take  a  deq>  intereit  in  the  Qame  Lawi.    If  he  were 
to  on  the  words  which  0*ConneIl  was  aocutomed  to  address 
to  his  adherents  in  IreLand,  "  Ton  mnst  eiert  yonnelTes,  if 
jou  are  to  be  £reed'*  from  what  manj  penons  considered  the 
great  corse  of  game,  it  would  seem  umoit  indecorous  on  his 
part,  and  mif^ht  be  resented  on  theirs  as  a  piece  of  adiioe  he 
Lad  no  occasion  or  right  to  give.  Tet  erery  one  who  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Game  Law  question,  affecting,  as  it  did, 
primarily  the  tenant,  and  TirtaaUsr  the  whole  nation,  had  con- 
stantly brooght  painfully  before  mm  the  fsot  that  in  talking 
privately  to  a  farmer  he  heard  bitter  complaints  of  the  Gbme 
Laws,  whereas  a  veiy  poor  response  was  probably  giten  to  his 
own  denunciation  of  those  laws  when  he  met  the  same  gentle- 
man in  public.    It  was  constantly  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  gen- 
tlemen who  were  trying  to  remove  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
great  evils  which  affected  this  country  at  the  present  moment, 
that  thev  were  trying  to  help  those  who  apparently  had  no 
wish  to  De  helped.    Great  hopes  were  entertained  by  himself 
and  many  other  penons  that,  considering  the  point  at  which 
the  interest  on  this  question  had  arrived,  theve  would  have 
been  during  the  past  autumn  further  discnsnons  upon  the 
Game  Laws,  more  particularly  at  the  agricultural  dinners  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.    At  most  of  these  dinners, 
however,  comparatively  few  remarks  were  made  on  thesuljeot, 
it  bebg  always  stated  that  political  questions  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded \  but  those  persons  wno  found  the  Game  Laws  an  in- 
convenient subject,  as  time  goes  on,  must  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  they  themselves  were  the  cause  of  the  question 
taking  such  an  advanced  place  in  politics.    At  the  meetin|f  of 
the  Clnb  which  he  had  the  honour  of  attending  in  the  spnug, 
Mr.  Lowe  said  he  had  been  loddng  in  vvinfor  some  argument 
upon  the  subject.    Of  course,  if  one  oould  carry  the  public 
oqjeets  he  had  in  view  by  l(^c  and  argument  it  would  be  an 
admirable  thuBs ;  but  if  practioal  men  could  carry  their  object 
by  what  some  thought  to  be  neither  logic  nor  argument,it  would 
not  make  much  dimrenoe.    The  progress  of  the  Game  Law 
reform  had   been  very   considermble  duinc  the  past  year, 
and  it  often  seemed  to  be  supposed  that  me  agitation^  as 
it   was  now  called,  about  this  question,  was  an  entirely 
new  thing,  which  might  be  very  well  left  alone.     Look- 
ing back  at   the  efroot  of  the  Game  Laws,  it  was  clear 
that  for   some  years  past  the  country    had    not    been 
content  with  those  laws.    Fifty  years  ngq  the  same  impatience 
was  felt  as  now  with  reference  to  the  Game  Laws.    For  in- 
stance, towards  the  end  of  the  French  war,  when  it  might  be 
supposed  that  everything  would  be  done  to  pnt  the  country  in 
the  Dcst  position  for  carrying  on  a  foreign  war  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  maintaining  perfect  peace  and  goodwill  amongst 
the  people,  the  statutes  for  preservina  ^ame  were  many  uid 
various,  and  not  a  little  obscure  ana  intricate^  it  being  re- 
marked that  in  one  statute  (5  Anne,  c.  14)  there  wu  ndse 
grammar  in  no  fewer  than  six  places,  besides  other  mistakes, 
the  occasion  of  which,  or  what  denomination  of  persons  were 
probably  the  penners  of  those  statutes^  it  was  unnecessary  to 
inquire.    It  might  be  generally  suffioent  to  observe  that  the 
qualifications  for  killing  game,  as  thqr  were  usually  called,  or 
more  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  poudties  inflieted  by 
the  statute-kw  were— first,  the  having  a  freehold  estate  of 


£100  per  annum,  there  being  fUty  times  the  property  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a  partridge  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of 
the  shire.  This  was  in  the  agonv  of  the  French  war,  when 
knights  fd  ttie  shire  were  running  up  the  natiimal  debt  to 
£800,000,000.  Forty  shilling  free£oldm  voted  for  them,  but 
a  man  required  to  be  a  £100  fkeehoUer  to  daie  to  touch  a 
vaitridjKe.  For  unqualified  persons  transgressing  those  laws 
by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  far  thai  purpose,  or  even 
having  game  in  thmronitody.orforpenoM^howvverqMfiftei, 


who  kiUed  game^  or  had  it  in  their  possession  at  unseasonshlw 
times  of  the  year,  or  unseasonable  times  of  the  day  or  nigM^ 
on  Sundays,  or  Christmas  D^  and  it  was  ironderfcl  to  mb 
the  relupons  element  running  in  those  laws  before  the  repesl 
of  thisTests  and  GorponOions  Act--therB  were  various  pensl- 
ties  assigned,  corporal  and  pecuniary,  by  diffnrant  ststates,  oa 
any  one  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  tune,  the  Judea 
might  convict  in  a  summary  wav ;  or  in  most  of  than  prose- 
cutions might  be  csnied  on  at  tne  Asnses,  when  it  was  worth 
remarking  that,  positively  going  baek  in  respect  to  those  rile 
laws,  the  old  Enghah  souire  was,  at  any  rate,  a  gentleam 
who— though  he  was  fiul  of  his  own  importance,  as  wbQ  he 
mi^t  be  iriiea  be  was  aUe  to  ky  800  millions  of  dsbt  on  the 
country— did  all  he  could  to  cateh  a  poacher,  and  when 
cau^  gave  him  a  belly.fhil— all  that  he  oould.  Buthehad 
a  respect  for  himself.     He  knew  nothinjg  of  accBmulstife 

rilties ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  vindietive  vulgarity— if 
might  be  allowed  the  expression— of  the  nxkni 
game  preserver.  He  might  be  a  oran-new  peer,  or  a  retired 
tradesman,  or  a  finaneial  agent  who  set  to  work  to  nuke  a 
deer  forest,  he  mi^^t  have  a  notorious  poacher  for  a  gasw* 
keeper,  who  had  his  enemy  tried  npon  two  or  three  ehtrgei, 
and  sentenced  to  two  or  thm  punishments ;  and  goinc  hqro&d 
the  point  at  which  English  love  of  fair  play  would  Msdhiis 
to  stop,  hj  himself  or  his  agent,  took  care  that  the  Board  of 
Inlsna  Bievenue  should  be  oompeUed  to  proceed  agsinst  the 
man  for  shootbg  without  a  licence.  The  magiatntei^  vho 
were  often  indisposed  to  act,  were  then  compelled  to  mfliet 
deqieratdy  heavy  penalties,  which  they  bad  only  power  to 
reduce  within  certain  limits,  those  limits  leaving  a  heavy  itesi 
remaining.  When  it  was  remembered  tiiat  there  were  hetveen 
10,000  and  11.000  convictions  a  year,  everything  had  eletrtf 
been  done  in  toe  way  of  security,  and,  as  a  matter  of  eommoa 
sense^  it  was  time  to  change  the  existing  QBtem.  BeferrinK 
to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hertfordshire  Chamber,  be  woold 
quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cowper,  the  senior  memiMr  for  the 
county,  who  trsated  the  su^ect  in  a  great  deRree  as  a  lisd- 
lord  uid  teoant^B  question.  lAioui^  he  avowed  the  evib  of 
he  present  state  of  things,  vet  Mr.  Cowper  thought  the 
Legislature  should  not  aot»  mm  tiiere  appeared  to  be  a  greit 
olgeetion  to  the  Legislature  interfering  in  this  question  on  the 
pvt  of  many  gentlmnen  who  eaw  no  ol^ection  to  interfcriBg, 
lor  example,  with  the  management  of  fiietories.  Mr.  Cowper 
fhrther  said,  **  he  could  not  find  words  enough  to  condemn  the 
landlord  who  let  his  tenants  be  overrun  by  ground  same;  if 
it  was  without  compensation  it  amounted  to  a  f^ud."  And 
if  looked  at  Curly  and  dispassiottately  it  was  difiioalt  to  Ibd  a 
greater  fraud  in  a  mond,  if  not  a  legal  sense,  by  persona  aiiag 
their  powers  so  uigustfy.  Mr.  Cowper  added,  **  he  was  par- 
footly  ready  to  consent  to  any  measure  which  should  give  the 
tenant  control  over  the  nound  pme.'*  That  was,  no  dcuM, 
very  kind,  but  the  real  question  was,  Why  wss  that  new 
done  before  P  Alter  moralising  on  the  matter  Mr.  Cowper 
further  said  the  subject  was  one  which  in  hands  of  ordinm 
capaei^  might  be  made  dangerous ;  therefore^  when  the  dood, 
now  of  the  sixe  of  a  man's  hand,  becsme  bigger,  and  when 
the  people  were  determined  to  do  away  with  the  Game  Liwi, 
he  aidvised  the  landlords,  on  no  aooount  to  enter  into  a  contest 
with  them  on  the  su^eot;  but  to  let  thoee  kws  go,  a&dto 
retain  as  much  of  their  politioal  power  as  they  could.  He  {mr. 
MoGeaehy)  believed  the  Game  Laws  were  going,  and  woud 
so,  however  much  of  political  powere  mu;nt  remain  to  the 
landowner.   That  must  rest,  under  the  new  nanduse,  with  ue 

people  of  this  country.  Mr.  Smith,  the  next  member  lat 
Hertfordshire,  said,  at  the  same  meeting,  *<  tiie/ were  one  ind 

all  going  to  give  up  hares  and  rabbits**— a  result  which  was,  m 
a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  diacnsskins  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  county  on  the  snlgeet.  The  third  memher, 
Mr.  Brand,  thought  the  argumeate  A  the  Game  Lawrepealen 
v«y  weak,  and  wen  ao  thrashed  out  that  thsyhdheoi 
ohdgodtorttenk  the  FriiiM  of  Waiee  withnfaCMe  to  the 
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itiBilitwB  of  iMiei,  not  enentiai  paiis  of  a  lojal  education, 
ID  A  joaag  man  vpon  whom  the  ftttuxe  of  this  eountiy  mainly 
depcaded.    It  waa  iteted,  apparently  on  anthority,  that  at 
the  pment  time  then  were  18,000  acra  of  nnlet  Umd  in  Nor- 
folk, lad  itwaaaormnedhy  penons  who  knew  that  part  of  the 
oontiy  that  men  would  not  andeitake  to  ealtit  ate  those  farms, 
bdisTUtf  that  min  stared  them  in  the  fue  if  they  attempted  to 
deal  aith  them.    As  to  pigeon  shooting,  2!lk  7Im«#  said  upon 
the  mstehes  at  Hnrlingham  House  ;  **  We  think  it  high  tune 
neh  wnsekss,  such  enid,  and  sooh  costly  amnsements  should 
he  put  down,  not,  indeed,  by  the  Uw.  bn^  what  is  aboTc  all 
Isw,  the  insfciBetxTe  fading  which  all  tnie  Englishmen  (that 
mt  a  difcet  attack  upon  his  Boyal  Highness),  and  all  lovers  of 
hsitiiiatB  sport  hftTe  against  practices  whidi  are  alike  bmta- 
haag,  niinoii%  and  debasing,  and  which  are  rerohbg  at  once 
td  the  hamanity  and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  commonity.** 
The  Game  Lawa  were  said  to  be  a  "  bastard  slip  of  the  fbrest 
hvs,"  and  thoae  |dgeon-shooting  matdies  were  exactly  a 
"bsitirdtlip  of  the  GameLaws^*    They  were  an  ingenions 
■nugcmeat  by  which  there  shoold  he  no  lack  of  amose- 
neat  when   partienlar   birds   could   not  be   shot      Was 
thit  in  ooenpation  for  a  yonng  man,  who  was  likely  to 
noeeed  to  a   throne   which  had  been  filled  by  Elisabeth 
ad  Ciomwell?    Wmm  it  for  the  good  of  the  conntry,  was 
it  ia  the  sense  of  lovalty,  that  soch  amnaementi  should  be 
pvnitted  in  the  highest  qoartenP     Tike  Time$  now  stated 
that  of  all  the  public  questions   which  had  been  recently 
•Sitatsd,  the  Game  Lews  were  probably  the  easiest— that  the 
qwinwtsBces  cf  modem  trade,  and  the  habits  of  modem  so- 
tietj,  hsd  made  it  a  simple  question  of  money ;  ereiy  landed 
pnpiietor  baring  both  a  crop  land  and  game-rent,  and  the 
fvitioB  being  one  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 
CoBTcnstions  with,  and  letters  from  many  gentlemen,  showed 
dutaaetiy  that  whether  or  not  it  was  a  question  of  money,  it 
had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the  peace,  the 
nsifort,  sad  the  hapmness  m  the  fiunilies  of  the  great  ten- 
aatrj  of  Eaf^and.    ^Iie  question  of  making  same  property, 
B  asggesked  by  Mr.  Brand,  had  been  suddennr  put  torward, 
isd  it  vas  a  question  on  whidi  it  wu  Terr  often  difficult  to  give 
a  Btiihetoiy  answer.    He  did  not  wish,  therefore,  to  s^ak 
ihoit  it,  without  taking  the  opinion  of  wiser  pexsous  than 
hinsel^  sad  could  not  oo  better  than  read  a  few  mies  written 
Wapcaon  who  had  giren  his  attention  to  the  suhjectfor 
thiity  yesrs.    He  said,  '^  No  human  being,  £rom  the  poacher 
down  to  the  game  preserter,  can  realise  the  idea  that  wild 
qwtares,  wandering  where  they  will,  can  be  made  aiijbodv's 
pnpnty.    The  first  and  essential  inddent  of  property,  the 
Boral  assent  of  the  community  to  its  being  hcdd  as  audi,  is 


vttting.    Fsriiament  dare  not  ptss  a  law  for  making  the 
tuisff  of  gdone  a  fekmr ;  that  bong  the  result  of  a  proposal 
to  make  it  property,  ana  that  would  soon  be  found  if  any  sudi 
ouBge  were  to  be  proposed.    The  law  protecting  game  as 
piopotj  eould  only  be  enforeed  under  exceptional  drcum- 
jtsBoea;  that  is,  wnere  a  witness  who  saw  the' wild  creature 
takes  on  the  land,  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  which  is 
jntppoeed  to  confer  the  right  of  property,  could  be  produced. 
jheK  creatures  cannot  be  identified.     Even  in  the  case  of 
domestic  poultry  stealinff ,  comparatiTely  few  conTictions  are 
(waiaed  fiom  the  difficulty  of  identification ;   and  to  identify 
the  game  inimals  is  nmply  impossible."     Lord  Ldgh  had 
pTCB  on  haree  and  rabbits  to  his  tenants ;   Lord  Cowper  had 
1^  that  he  would  nerer,  under  any  drcnmstances,  let  the 
shooting  orer  his  land  to  strangers.     But,  if  he  was  rii^hti/ 
wBed,  Lord  Lichfield,  who  took  great  interest  in  sgri- 
Auwe,  had  let  the  shooting  on  a  large  extent  of  his  pro- 
perty ofer  the  heads  of  the  tenants.     (A  Voice:  ** That's 
J^te^ue.")     A  mansion  formerly  occupied  by  the  family 
had  been  1st  to  a  gentleman  who  did  not  desire  the  shooting, 
ud  it  waa  considBred  desirable  by  his  Lordship  to  assert 
h»  manorid  rights,  \jij  which  the  shooting  had  been  taken 
Irem  the  tenants,  greatly  to  their  annoyance  and  let  to 
•oother  tenant     Though  it  might  be  said  that  that  was 
>B  attack  apon  a  kndlord,  he  could  only  reply  that  it  was  a 
i^ter  of  public  interest.    He  had  bdieyed  ittobeafkct, 
^Mfao,  they  had  in  their  own  experience  two  noblemen, 
^"^x^taj  respected,  who  in  Uie  matter  of  game  adopted  plans 
J^«»BdJahle  tiie  one  with  the  otiier.    At  tiie  Elford  Petty 
°|^*MBaa person  was  eouTicted  of  shooting  a  pheasant,  on 
the  te^inony  of  a  gamekeeper,  notwithstanding  ito  being 
n<n«dbytiK«nd«eeof  UneewitDfliMi  tiiat  tiie  defbidaiS 


was  drewhere  at  the  time  the  bird  was  shot.  The  Game  Laws 
had  been  condemned  right  and  left  by  men  who  had  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  heart,  and  what  they  sdd  was, 
**  Abolish  those  laws.*  If^  however,  it  was  said  that  the  land 
would  be  trespassed  upon,  and  that  protection  waa  needed, 
there  was  Parliament,  which  had  paued  a  few  hundreds  of 
Acts  in  fSTOur  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  would  be  ready  to  pass 
an  Acta^nst  trespass ;  but  he  contended  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  required.  A  spedal  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber 
of  Agncultnre  would  be  hdd  on  the  25th  of  this  month,  whm 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  compromise  the  question,  and  to 
pledge  the  Chamber  to  promote  an  arrangement  in  Parliament 
which  would  go  the  length  of  giTing  up  hares  and  rabbits.  An 
expresnon  of  opinion  by  this  Club  would  have  some  wdsht  in 
preventing  what  he  thought  to  be  a  nuschicTous  and  iHusiTe 
compromue.  He  would  condude  by  reading  the  words  of  a 
great  Scotdi  fiumer,  Mr.  Bidddl,of  Elundale,  by  Tedborough, 
who  told  the  Scotch  Chamber,  five  yean  ago,  the  real  truth  of 
this  matter.  He  said :  '*  I  fed  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
this  Chamber  should  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Game  Laws.  I  hate  no  objection  to  petition  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  farmen'  grievances,  but  I  protest  aninst 
the  Chamber  havintt  anything  in  view  less  than  the  total  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  those  laws.  The  cnrae  of  the  Game 
Laws  at  present  lies  in  thdr  inndioudv  entering  into  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant,  embittering  the  very  pro- 
fession of  agriculture,  and  tempting  landlords  to  proceed  from 
one  extremity  of  harsh  lecislature  to  another  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  mord  pain  of  tne  whole  community.** 

Mr.  G.  Wins  argued  that  the  question  was  simply  one  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  Witn  regard  to  the  permisdon 
which  Lord  Ldgh  had  given  to  his  tenants  to  killhares  and 
rabbits,  he  might  teU  them  what  he  had  heard.  A  friend,  who 
had  every  opportunity  of  knowing,  had  told  him  that  the  re- 
sult was  this--that  there  were  no  hares  or  rabbits  left 

Mr.  RowBOTHAJC  proposed  the  fiDllowing  resolution :  '*  That 
the  Game  Laws  are  demoralising  to  the  working  classes,  are 
injurious  to  agriculture,  are  the  fertile  source  of  heart-burning 
and  ill-feeling  throughout  the  rund  districts,  and  ought  to  be 
repeded.**  The  tenant-farmers  of  this  conutxr  were  indebted 
to  Mr.  McGeachy  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  was  fight- 
ing their  battle  to  get  rid  of  these  pemidous  Game  Laws — mws 
which  he  in  common  with  others  who  had  the  real  interest  of 
the  tenant-farmen  (in  particular),  and  the  generd  interests 
of  the  whole  communitv  at  heut,  had  long  seen,  must  be 
abolished,  wholly  and  absolutdy  struck  out  of  the  Statute 
Book.  It  was  not  for  him  to  insult  their  understanding  by 
going  through  the  long  catdogue  of  losses  and  grievances 
under  which  the  tenant-fkrmen  suffered,  and  who  nad  been 
so  many  times  exnldned,  that  he  thought  no  one  of  com- 
mon honesty  would  now  attempt  to  deny  them;  and  if  it 
was  admitted  that  the  tenant-fiurmen  suffered  loss,  then 
thdr  loss  was  a  loss  to  the  nation,  which  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  what  they  suffered  only,  becanae  where  a  fiurmer 
suffered,  there  was  at  least  in  aome  instances  a  dispod- 
tion  shown  by  some  landlords  to  meet  the  tenant's  loss  in 
the  shape  of  a  reduction  of  rent.  But  did  this  make  things 
smooth  as  between  landlord  and  tenant?  That  disposition 
was  only  shown  in  a  minority  of  cases.  Did  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  P  He  sud  deddedly  "  No  !*'  The 
whole  community  had  an  interest  and  a  right  to  expect  that 
land  let  out  for  agricultund  purposes  should  be  devoted  to 
those  purposes  done.  They  should  not  let  the  crops  whidi 
ought  to  be  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  and  the  profit  of 
the  tenant  Twho  had  paid  a  fidr  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  rent 
and  taxes  of  aQ  kinds  for  the  privilege  of  growing  them)  bo 
eaten  up  by  vermin,  as  they  are  in  many  instances  to  the 

Eiat  loss  of  the  whole  oommunilj.  Does  not  evevy  novice 
ow  that  on  estates  where  game  is  preserved  there  is  not  half 
the  food  Tused  that  there  otherwise  might  be.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  mistaken,  and  thought  that  he  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  game  eats  hdf  the  produce.  But  he  would 
say  that  the  fact  of  the  reserving  of  the  right  to  preserve 
game  on  a  fium  is  a  deterring  influence  thait  jirevcnts  that 
amount  of  skill  and  a^itd  being  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  which  was  necessary  for  tlw  full  de- 
vdopment  of  producing  what  the  land,  without  that  dog* 
would  be  capable  of  doing,  up  to  quite  60  per  cent  S 
the  iiroduce,  and  the  game  eats  a  good  ded  of  the  half 
that  is  raisM,  lo  he  wu  oonviaMd  that  he  was  quite  righ  • 
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in  saying  Ihat  the  preaervatiou  of  game  was  the  connti3r*s 
loss,  where  it  wu  presenred  to  such  an  extent  as  to  eat  one 
half  of  the  food  that  man  is  entitled  to  hy  the  laws  of  Pro- 
Tidenee^bnt  which  is  OTerrnled  hy  the  ciase-made  laws  of 
man.  Then  were  several  reasons  why  they  were  told  ihej 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  these  laws,  viz.,  that  by  doing  so 
they  interfered  with  the  rights  of  property ;  2nd,  they  inter- 
fered with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  Sid,  that  they  would, 
if  they  abolished  the  Game  Laws,  drive  the  eonatry  gentle- 
man trom  their  estates.  One  writer  in  Tkt  Fifld  referred  to 
our  field  sports  as  a  training  ground  for  our  officers  for  the 
Army  and  rfavy,  and  named  both  Wellington  and  Nelson  as 
men  fond  of  field  sports.  Upon  each  of  these  four  heads  he 
would  express  his  opinion  in  a  very  few  words.  As  to  the 
rights  of  propeztv  his  idea  was  that  there  was  not  that  absolute 
right  in  any  land  of  property  that  was  daimed,  and  that  a 
man  could  not  do  what  ne  liked  with  his  own  to  that  degree 
which  some  daim  to  have  the  right  to  do.  If  he  was  the  owner 
of  that  house,  in  which  thev  now  were,  his  will  might  be  to 
set  it  on  fire  and  bum  it  down — doing  what  he  liked  with 
his  own^but  bv  so  doing  he  should  injure  the  neiffh- 
boun*  houses.  Therefore  the  law  very  wisely  does  not  allow 
any  such  absolute  right ;  then,  why  should  he  be  at  liberty  to 
keep  vermin  on  his  estate,  which  he  knew  would  trespass  and 
do  ugury  to  his  neighbours,  who  did  not  keep  any.  Ah  I  said 
they,  but  if  thev  strayed  their  neighbour  could  catch  them  on 
his  ovm  land ;  but  those  who  usea  that  form  of  argument  did 
but  mock  us,  knowing  as  they  did  that  it  cannot  be  done,  nor 
the  depredations  of  their  vermin  estimated ;  and  if  they  could 
be  estimated,  those  who  have  made  the  laws  say,  **  We  are  not 
bound  to  pav  for  damages  done,  because  you  cinnot  prove  it 
was  my  raboits,  or  hares,  or  what  not,  that  did  it"  Their 
remedy  was,  that  if  they  find  them  on  their  land,  to  kill  them, 
which,  he  maintained,  was  the  strong  man  mocxing  the  weak 
and  helpless.  With  respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  did 
not  all  laws,  more  or  lef  s,  interfere  with  tne  liberty  of  the  sub- ' 
iectP  They  must  not  steal:  th^must  not  bum  their  own 
nouses ;  they  mui^  not  have  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  prixe- 
fighting ;  they  must  not  get  drunk  and  riotous ;  they  must 
not  do  a  hundred  different  things  that  some  people  would 
do,  but  for  the  laws  preventing  them  and  interfering  vrith 
the  liberif  of  the  subject  There  was  only  one  way  that 
he  could  understand  this  logic,  and  that  was — ^tliose  who 
cry  out  against  any  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject were  the  very  men  who  enact  the  laws  which  do  so  inter- 
fere ;  and  that  when  they  speak  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
they  dearly  wish  them  to  understand  that  they  were  above  the 
pale  of  the  law.  A  notable  instance  was  the  laws  against 
gaming.  To  toss  for  a  pint  of  ale  in  a  beer-shop  was 
gaming  punishable  under  the  law ;  to  **  make  a  book"  and  keep 
open  a  list  for  betting  at  a  public-house  was  gaming ;  but  to 
bet  at  Tattersall*s  or  other  places  where  the  law-maken  mostly 
congregate,  and  bet  so  that  a  dukedom,  a  marqnisate,  or  an 
earldom  eventually  got  into  the  fiankrantcy  Court,  was  not 
gaining  under  the  statute !  or  if  it  was,  the  same  was  too  hi^h 
to  fly  at,  because  by  so  doing  it  would  interfere  with  the  big 
fish  who  swallowed  the  minnows,  and  therefore  an  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  As  to  driving  the  country 
gentlemen  from  thdr  estates,  so  many  by  thdr  follies  go  into 
voluntary  exile  that  I  did  hope  that  a  large  migority  of  those 
who  were  left  had  sense  enough  to  find,  to  fed  there 
were  other  eigoyments  attending  a  residence  in  the 
country  for  a  few  weeks  or  even  months,  that  if 
game  preserving  were  given  up  to-morrow,  they  would 
not  fed  that  all  was  lost!  But  if  it  did  follow  that 
because  the  Game  Laws  were  repealed,  the  country  gentlemen 
would  not  visit  their  estates,  but  go  to  reside  in  town,  all  I  can 
say  vras,  if  thev  could  only  stay  in  the  country  at  the  enormous 
loss  of  one  half  of  the  produce  of  thdr  estates  bdog  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  thdr  presence,  tl.e  sooner  they  betake  them- 
sdves  to  the  towns  the  better,  for  they  would  find  they  were 
the  losen  in  the  end,  and  the  country  at  lar^  the  gainers. 
The  writer  in  the  Field  speaking  of  the  training  the  field 
sports  gave  to  our  young  men  as  fitting  them  for  officers  to 
lead  armies  or  navies,  he  quite  ignores  the  fact  that 
when  the  Wellingtons  and  Nelsons,  and  men  of  that  stamp 
took  thdr  training,  sporting  was  a  different  thing — ^as  com- 
pared vrith  the  present  practice.  When  they  were  young 
men,  shooting  was  preeeded  by  hunting  the  game,  and 
»ot  only  was   it  necessary  to  be  a  skilful  marksman, 


but  the  finding  of  the  game  was  an  hedth-giving  emploj- 
ment,  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  moden  ty^  vu 
entirely  destitute.  If  as  was  done  now  the  rtindinz 
still  and  blaxing  away  b^  the  hour,  having  your  gu  loaded 
lor  you,  and  the  game  dnven  to  yon,  was  tM  sort  of  tniusi 
our  Game  Laws  were  to  be  kept  up  for,  all  be  oonld  how 
for  was  that  the  enemies  of  England  would  be  as  tame  ai  the 
pheasants  were,  or  the  training  wouU  be  at  fadt,  a&d  the 
country  submit  to  a  great  evil  for  a  very  small  retariL  Ow 
word  with  respect  to  an  observation  made  by  oar  woitlij 
chairman  about  this  time  last  year,  when  eaamenting  the 
benefits  that  had  resulted  from  the  discnssions  which  hU 
taken  place  at  this  Club,  and  the  moderate  tone  that  haa  pn* 
vailed  on  all  occadons,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  Gsffle  um 
were  discussed,  when  people  got  beyond  thdr  d^th.  fist 
even  that  he  excused  by  saving  that  people  who  were  bittm 
by  game  were  veiy  much  m  the  same  podtion  m  those  viio 
were  bitten  by  a  dog  in  a  rabid  statcL  likdy  to  go  nud.  He, 
bdng  one  of  tne  privileged  ones,  could  not  fed  it  like  (hose 
who  nad  been  bitten,  fle  enjoyed  privil^es  beyond  the  com- 
mon herd  of  tenant-farmers.  His  landlady's  agent  allovd 
him  the  privilege  of  scaring  the  birds  off  his  core  with  a  pistol, 
loaded  with  powder  only,  on  the  verr  reasonable  condition  o( 
only  bdng  careful  into  whose  hands  he  trusted  ercnncha 
weapon  as  that  Th^  saw,  therefore,  that  he  had  not  as/ 
cause  to  compUin. 

Mr.  R.  PuLLSN  rShackerley)  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  LowB  said  that  he  was  sure  no  one  could  feel  more 
disappointed  and  distressed  than  himself  that  there  ahosld  he 
in  this  country  anyone  who  diould  fed  at  libei^  to  piesem 
game  to  excess.  When  game  was  over-preserved,  it  beeaoe 
an  abomination.  He  must  oppose  the  resolution.  Uc  rhooU 
like  to  ask  the  proposer  of  it,  and  Mr.  M*Geachy  in  partinlar, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Oame-lavi? 
If  these  laws  were  abolished  on  the  morrow,  it  wodd  not  pR- 
vent  the  landed  proprietor  making  such  terms  with  the  tcaiai 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  game  as  he  thooght  fit. 
The  landlord  would  be  inst  as  much  at  liberty  to  make  teres 
with  his  tenants  if  tnere  were  no  Game-laws— he  eodi 
make  any  terms  his  tenants  were  foolish  enoogh  to  ac- 
cept If  the  Game-laws  were  abolished,  they  moat  hare  a 
stringent  law  of  trespass.  Was  it  desirable— did  Mr.  ItGcsckf 
dedre  it— that  the  common  poacher  ahonld  have  liberty  to  to 
into  the  country  and  shoot,  and  that,  if  interfered  with,  be 
should  be  able  to  say,  *'  Sir,  you  mnrt  not  interfere  vith 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  The  Game-laws  are  abolished, 
and  the  game  is  as  much  mine  as  yours."  Thii  vaa  a 
"liberty  of  the  subject"  which  would  b«  rather  ineosvc- 
nient.  He  believed  that  the  whole  question  inn  Mr- 
M*Geachy*s  standpoint  had  been  greatly  overrated,  for  the 
landlords  who  over-preserved  game  were  oompsntiTel; 
few.  (**  Oh,  oh  rand  a  voice  "Their  name  is  legion."}  fie 
would  repeat  without  any  hesitation  that,  coiuideriag  the 
number  of  landed  proprieton,  those  who  were  over-pRserrcn 
of  game  were  comparativdy  few  (No.  no).  Mr.  Love  tha 
attributed  the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  dniisg  the 
past  twdve  montns,  many  landlords  havin{(  made  eoaeenoBs 
to  their  tenants,  or  to  the  infiuenoe  of  opinion,  which  had  bea 
so  generally  expressed  in  the  discussions  which  had  takes 
place.  He  believed  that,  if  they  would  only  give  it  tiae, 
public  opinion  would  have  due  and  proper  effect  upon  thae 
landlords  who  were  now  over-preserven  of  game.  He  vu 
opposed,  and  ever  should  be,  to  ai^  violent  change  ia  the 
constitution  of  the  laws  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  It  v» 
only  fair  and  reasonable  to  look  at  the  alternative  before  th^ 
ventured  to  remove  a  law  from  the  statute  book,  fle  aw  bo 
objection  to  the  question  being  compromised.  It  waa  rtfker 
the  habit  of  the  Legislature  of  this  countrr  to  settle  gteat 
questions  by  compromise ;  and  he  bdieved  the  mqority  d 
tenant-farmen  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  wmU  ta]» 
out  of  the  Game  Laws  hares  and  rabbits.    He  thought  if  ther 

Sot  rid  of  the  ground  {[ame  tihey  would  get  all  th^  wantel 
lut  at  the  bottom  of  this  subject  was  Uw  great  queatioB— ^ 
arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  If  fiumen  twi. 
be  so  careless  and  improvident  as  to  go  and  take  bras, 
knowing  that  the  landlords  were  over-preservers  of  gsBC,  w* 
did  not  think  that  they  had  a  right  to  come  out  at  the  end  oi 
the  chapter  and  complain  that  they  were  ruined  (No,  no,  sad  a 
voice  "Mr.  Lowe  is  not  a  farmer").  He  thooght  the  iao»* 
tion  of  Mr,  Bowbotham  wu  not  calealated  to  prodnee  ia  the 
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Bid  of  libenl  Undkrda  and  contented  tenants  that  ijiDpathy 
ui  co-omtioB  wbieh  it  was  desirable  should  prerail.  He 
iai  mC  uink  it  vovUl  have  the  efleet  of  indnang  stubborn 
hiflndi  tofluke  ooneessioBs  to  their  tenants,  and  he  hadoer- 
tialj  not  heard  from  Mr.  HeGeachy,  or  anv  prerioas  speaker, 
uygQodsrgaiaeat  why  the  LqpsJatare  should  abolish  the 
GiaeLswi. 

Mr.  Mat  fElford  Park)  said  the  great  thing  was  for  them 
to  imrtsin  wW  was  the  elTect  of  the  laws  as  vuj  existed,  u 
titoe  Isvs  eoneemed  themselTes.  The  question  before  them 
ns  ose  of  very  great  import  moe ;  but  they  ought  not  to  look 
It  it  from  s  one-sided  pomt  of  Tiew.  He  rogratted  that  the 
hsilcnds  of  the  eoantiy  had  not  settled  the  question  among 
tkasdffCB  faefers  this.  He  was  surprised  that  they  had  not 
tee  ao.  Be  wu  sure  that  the  tenant-farmers  would  have 
\m  Tery  much  pleased  if  they  had  taken  the  matter  up  and 
«ttkd  it.  He  was  sure  that  none  of  them  wished  to  denrive 
tfadr  feDov-aea  of  sport,  so  long  as  the  pursuit  of  it  dia  not 
isliet  iigoiy  upon  others.  The  question  wu  this :  How  to 
nke  the  iport  eompatible  with  the  other  interests  of  the 
oosstiy.  Speskiag  as  a  farmer,  he  thonghtif  shooting  oyer 
ium  eoald  be  divested  of  the  bjurious  raeets  it  now  had,  it 
ihoBld  be  done.  He  had  an  intense  hatred  of  hares  and  rab- 
^  fle  did  not  beliere  that  any  man  oould  farm  properly  if 
'iere  vcre  many  upon  his  land.  Mr.  May,  after  alluaing  to 
the  hd  that  some  candidates,  who  were  orer-presenrers  of 
gaae,  oa  the  hustings  aetuaOT  spoke  about  cheap  food  for  the 
pMph,  vent  oa  to  speak  of  the  nrizes  which  were  offered  at 
ifncaitual  ihows  for  the  best-enhitated  Cuma.  Mr.  Massey 
bd  ofind  a  prize  at  the  Wolverhampton  Show  for  the  best- 
dltiTitcd  £mn;  but  then  was  not  a  man  who  eould  have  a 
zood  fin  so  long  as  it  was  orerrun  with  hares  and  raHitB. 
It  aooetiaies  happened  that  the  gentlemen  who  offered  these 
ffiza  for  the  best-cnltiYated  farms  were  -OTcrpresenrers  of 
pft.  He  did  not  fed  inclined  to  go  the  length  of  the  leso- 
.iHoB  vbieh  had  been  proposed.  His  thought  one  more  mo- 
^ente  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Buwif  (Sandhills)  said  the  strong  feeling  which  had 
fomd  Tcat  It  the  meetings  of  the  Club  with  refwence  to  the 
<3w-pRserfationof  game  was  undoubtedly  strong  eridenee  of 
the  1^  erib  which  resulted  from  the  present  system.  Mr. 
McGesehj  had  told  them  that  many  land-owners  of  this 
fooixj,  mfjufnced  by  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
epos  this  nbject,  had  made  concessions  to  their  tenants. 
tbcj  had  a  noble  landlord  in  Warwickshire,  who  had 
^  a  toy  gradons  act  to  his  tenantry,  but  he  did 
Kit  like  his  name  to  be  bronsht  before  the  public.  He 
ooU  Bot  sgroe  with  Mr.  Eowbotham's  resolution.  What 
*oild  they  gain  by  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws? 
cut  It  tiT  it.")  Mr.  McGeaehy  had  said  something 
tVnt  the  laawirds  exercising  their  power  uigustly,  but  if  they 
'CBOfed  the  Game  Laws,  the  power  of  the  luidlord  would  re- 
■VB,  lad  he  would  thai,  as  now,  be  in  a  position  to  use  it, 
P^J  ot  nguslly,  as  it  might  suit  his  taste.  Now,  he  was 
«R  thst  Mr.  MfiOeachy  would  not  say  that  erery  estate  should 
^  throvB  open  to  tre^ass ;  and  if  they  had  a  Trespass  Law 


to  supenede  the  present  Game  Laws,  the  Undlord,  as  he 
had  pointed  out,  would  still  be  able  to  make  terms  with 
his  tenants,  the  same  as  at  the  present  time.  In  speaking 
of  this  snlgect  he  had  two  sections  to  deal  with.  He  had 
those  extrraie  men  who  would  sweep  away  the  Game  Laws 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  who  stock  up  en- 
tirely for  the  rights  of  property,  and  who  said  that  any  uino- 
Tation  with  respect  to  these  laws  was  an  interference  with 
their  rights,  l^ow,  he  stood  between  the  two.  His  opinions 
were  somewhat  modente ;  and  he  thought  Mr.  Lowe*s  views 
were  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  than  those  which  had 
been  expressed  bj  any  of  the  prerious  speakers.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  monev  or  rent  There  was  no  reduction  in  rent 
which  could  fairly  compensate  a  farmer  for  the  destruction 
which  took  place  upon  a  farm  when  it  was  over-run  with 

Erne ;  and  he  should  have  no  objection  to  an  alteration,  so 
r  as  to  put  hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law. 
He  would  invade  the  rights  of  property  so  far  as  this,  that  it 
should  be  illegal  in  any  agreement  to  reserve  the  hares  and 
nbbits,  and  that  if  sueh  an  agreement  were  made  it  should  be 
null  and  void.  He  would  propose  the  following  amendment : 
*'That  whilst  this  Club  disapproves  of  the  total  abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws,  it  is  most  anxious  to  record  its  opinion  that 
the  over-preservation  of  game  is  a  most  serious  national  evil, 
and  that  the  sooner  hares  and  nbbits  are  struck  out  of  the 
Game  Laws  the  better.'* 

Mr.  RoBEKT  Mastek  said  he  thought  Mr.  Rowbotham*s 
resolution  would  be  productive  of  much  mischief.  He  did  not 
think  that  the^  had  much  to  finr  tmm  winv  game,  but  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bnwn  that  it  would  be  wcU  if  ham  and 
nbbits  were  taken  out  of  the  Game  Laws.  Mr.  May  had 
said  that  Englishmen  were  partiottlar|y  fond  of  sport.  Now 
he  thought  that  they  would  be  domg  wrong  if  they  did 
anything  which  would  lead  to  do  away  with  sport  in  this  conn- 
tiy.  They  had  seen  the  effects  of  absenteeism  in  Ireland,  and 
they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  same  thing  extended  to  England. 
He  believed  if  sueh  a  resolution  as  that  nroposed  by  Mr. 
Bowbotham  were  passed  by  the  Legislature,  larmen  would  be 
more  severely  handled  by  some  landlords  than  at  present. 
There  was  another  point  connected  with  the  sulnect  tbpy  had 
under  discussion,  wnich  had  not  yet  been  alluded  to,  vis.,  the 
rating  of  property.  He  had  spoken  with  Blr.  Bead,  M.P., 
upon  this  point.  Let  them  suppose  there  were  two  farms  of 
equal  value.  The  one  let  at  4os.  per  acre,  and  the  other  outy 
at  80s.,  because  the  landlord  over-preserved  the  game.  He 
had  asked  whether  they  ought  not  to  take  notice  of  the  ISs. 
per  aere  in  the  rating  of  the  property.  It  was  dear  from  this 
that  wtaj  ntepayer  sufferea  in  a  degree  finom  the  over- 
preservation  of  game.  He  would  second  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bnwn. 

The  UHAiiuio  said  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  evil 
to  totally  abolish  the  Game  Laws.  He  was  more  in  favour  of 
the  amendment  than  the  resolution. 

The  amendment  and  resolution  were  then  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  former  was  carried  by  a  mnority  of  eight. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  McGMchy. 


HOW    TO    HIBB    AND    HOW    TO    LET    A    FAEM. 


How  TO  Hlft£  A  Fauc,  and  How  to  Lit  Onx. 
^'ell  doae,  Mr.  Mechi  l^rem  acu  itiiguti  I  For  sav 
vhst  we  will,  do  what  we  will,  t'is  to  this  it  mnst  all 
cone-  How  to  hire  and  How  to  let  a  farm,  which  being 
^  interpreted  goes  the  farther  to  aignify  how  to  live  in 
oBc.  We  may  talk  about  the  breeding  of  stock,  the 
^nwth  of  crops,  the  manafhetare  of  prodoce,  or  the  case 
<rfthc  kbonrer,  as  it  seems  the  Fumen'  Club  propoaes  to 
do  darioff  the  ensoing  year ;  but  the  othere  must  hinge 
aore  or  leas  on  this  one  leading  qneation.  We  may  grow 
buy  over  local  taxation,  we  may  wax  warm  against  the 
Kuae  evil,  we  may  protest  against  the  iniquities  of  certain 
tnders  sad  dealen,  and  we  may  co-operete  with  the  view 
pf  keiBg  lerved  on  better  terms.  But  these  are  merely 
iaddestal  Bittera,  an^iceta  nther  of  aeeondary  con- 


sideration to  that  great  starting-point  in  the  race  for 
existence,  that  fint  snot  to  be  fired  in  the  battle  of  life. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  that  Mr.  Mechi  puts  the 
lower  power  in  the  foremost  place.  He  speaks  in  the 
first  instance  of  How  to  hire  a  farm,  as  indMd  his  text- 
word  might  fairlj  enough  have  atop|^  here.  But,  no 
doobt,  he  is  especiaUy  deairooa  of  reading  the  landlords  a 
lesson,  and  so  he  goes  on  to  show  how  they  should  let 
their  land.  Were  not  andne  competition  the  awkward 
fact,  it  wonld  appear  on  the  fooe  of  it  that  what  was  good 
for  the  one  was  good  for  the  other ;  but  with  the  power 
almost  altogether  in  his  own  hands  the  owner  is  too  apt 
to  dictate  terms,  which  are  not  mutually  advantageous, 
or  to  adhere  to  enatoma  and  coTenanta  which  have  become 
practically  obaokie.     An  ignoiant  or  indifferent  agent 
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is  too  often  the  drag-chain  to  any  advancement,  as 
he  should  he  the  shuttlecock  of  Mr.  Mechi's  May- 
day address.  They  should  knock  him  about  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  alike  disowned  and  sent  flying  by 
landlord  and  tenant. 

How  to  hire  a  turn  is  at  this  tot  moment  the  ^preat 
question  before  the  country.  The  Tenant-Ri^t  princi- 
ple is  gathering  strength  in  all  directions,  and  yet  it  is 
curioos  to  see  now  little  in  certain  parts  it  seems  to  be  un- 
derstood. At  a  meeting  in  Oxfordshire  only  a  day  or 
two  since,  it  was  attempted  to  confine  the  daim  cmefly 
to  an  allowance  for  ou-cake  1  At  a  meeting  down  in 
Devonshire  any  proposal  to  extend  the  system  was  op- 
posed on  the  plea  that  its  main  feature  was  to  lock  up  the 
fresh-comer's  c^iltal  in  payments  for  tillages  and  such 
like  acts  of  husbandry  1  while  "  A  Landlord,"  in  Here- 
fordshire, argues  that  Tenant-Right  is  in  so  many  words 
Landlord's  Wrong,  and  that  out  of  it  the  Ikrmer 
is  enabled  to  ride  a  good  horse,  to  entertain  his 
friends  with  a  "  prise  turkey"  at  Christmas,  and  to 
listen  to  his  daughters'  performances  upon  the 
piano !  And  why  not  ?  Would  this  libersl  landlord 
have  it  provided  that  a  tenant  should  not  ei^joy  himself 
and  should  not  educate  his  children  even  as  highly  as  a 
tradesman,  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman  might  do  ?  This,  we 
take  it,  is  not  the  way  to  let  a'  farm,  as  this  so-odled 
landlord  would  not  promise  to  be  much  of  a  landlord 
after  all;  for  Mr.  Dnckham  threatens  to  unearth  him 
when  he  says, "  if  I  am  right,  whidi  I  believe  I  am,  let 
him  henceforth  proceed  with  his  peaceful  calling,  and 
for  ever  after  refrain  from  villifying  his  feUow-man." 
Can  Mr.  Dnckham  really  mean  to  imply  that  a  landlord 
who  has  for  the  last  month  or  two  been  persistently 
sneering  at  the  best  farmers  in  Herefordshire  is  in  reality 
a  dergyman  ?  And  even  if  this  be  his  peaceful  calling, 
surely  it  is  very  wrong  to  say  so;  for,  as  Mr.  Sewdl 
Read  tells  us,  it  is  only  some  extraordinary  fellow  at  a 
market  ordinary  who  ever  has  the  bad  tute  to  declaim 
against  "  too  much  priestly  influence." 

It  is  dear  enough  then  that  in  common  parlance  Mr. 
Mechi  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  When  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  a  man  is  to  hire  a  farm,  he  must  at  the  out- 
set let  it  be  thoroughly  undentood  whether  his  ided  hero 
is  to  live  or  merdy  to  exist.  Of  course  in  these  days  a  man 
must  be  up  to  his  business,  and  possess  capitd,  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  and  so  forth.  And  thus  provided,  is  it 
riffht  or  wrong  that  he  should  have  a  good  horse  to  ride, 
call  for  a  bottle  of  good  wine  occadonally  if  he  so  choose, 
or  educate  his  daughten  even  as  highly  as  the  curate's 
family  P  That  good  kindly  man  the  Herefordshire  land- 
lord ridicules  the  notion  of  a  tenant-farmer  ever 
aspiring  to  such  a  position,  while  he  caUs  permanent 
improvements  and  unexhausted  improvements  "  a  con- 
fused jumble"  or  "a  new  phrase  in  the  agricultural 
world."  If  this  man  be  a  landlord  we  should  not  care 
to  be  his  tenant,  and  if  he  be  a  doKpnan  "  there  are 
many  useful  Ufwns/*  to  use  his  own  sTOctionate  form  o 
speech,  which  he  might  still  study  to  advantage.  But 
Mr.  Mechi  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

How  to  hire  a  fiurm — ^Not  by  that  unwholesome 
system  of  tender,  whieh  is  extending  in  places,  as  a 
practice  we  hear  not  dtogether  unknown  in  an  adjjaeent 
county  to  Heraford — Gleucester  to  wit.  How  to  lura  a 
fitfm — Not  without  a  certainty  of  a  man's  own  means 
being  secured  to  him.  How  to  hin  a  fsrm — Not  with- 
out a  right  to  the  rabbits  and  a  stiff  dause  against  the  orer- 
preservation  of  game.  How  to  hire  a  fiirm— Not  without 
a  proviso,  which  supposing  things  should  go  wrong, 
would  put  the  other  erediton  on  ^as  good  a  footing  as 
the  landlord ;  but  here  of  oourse  the  interferenee  of  Par- 
liament will  be  required  to  revise  that  monitrout  kw  of 


distress  for  rant.  How  to  hire  a  farm— Not  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  dl  the  rates  and  taxes,  si  of  kov  j 
muoh  the  rent  will  be  raised  in  the  event  cl  saj  mm 
equitable  adjustment  of  local  taxation.  How  to  Una 
fkrm — Not  witii  other  people's  money':  not  to  do  lisi- 
lord's  duties  in  the  way  of  building  or  draining,  withont 
bdng  properly  pud  for  so  doing.  How  to  hire  s  {urn— 
Not  withany  undentandins  that  youareto  votebloe,  ydlov, 
or  harlequin,  as  the  lan^ord  pleeses,  at  deetioa  tiinei. 
How  and  when  to  hira  a  farm — ^When  the  priscipie  of 
Tenant-Right  has  become  generally  admowledged,  wkn 
the  fint  daim  for  rent  has  been  abolidied,  who  let- 
ting land  bv  tender  has  been  made  an  oflSmee  psniiliible 
at  common  Uw,  and  when  the  occupier's  "  privikge"  to 
destroy  rabbits  and  such  like  Termin  ie  nhued  bejosd 
dii^ute.  Mr.  Mechi,  verily,  has  his  work  cat  out  for 
him. 

And,  again.  How  to  let  land  on  audi  terms  as'will  euUe  a 
man  to  live  in  a  condition  something  superior  to  tfast  of  hit 
own  kbouren.  Nothing  is  so  easy  in  these  dsja  u  to  gtt 
a  great  rent.  Any  sharp  solicitor  from  Ch&neerj  Uoe 
or  smart  land-agent  flrom  Piccadilly,  wodd  no  ^vbt 
undertake  to  put  up  the  rental  of  an  estate  in  lets  than 
no  time.  The  more  needy  the  applicant  is,  the  kia  in 
fact  that  he  has  to  lose,  the  more  cardess  wiU  he  beu 
to  what  he  gives.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  lets  fbrm. 
On  the  contrary,  with  such  a  choice  beftm  bin, 
the  landlord  or  agent  should  take  only  a  tensst  with 
chsracter  ^nd  means;  as  it  is  then,  with  &ir  teimi 
of  letting,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  become  mm 
and  more  identicd.  The  next  thing  desrly  for  the 
landlord  to  learn  is  How  to  give  way ;  to  throw  ap  the 
frowsy  old  covenants  whieh  can  only  impede  the  sction  d 
an  enterprising  tenant ;  to  atudy  less  the  wisha  of  hii 
game-keeper,  and  to  let  his  land  in  the  countrj  to  a 
farmer  on  the  same  businesslike  terms  he  wodd  s  home 
in  London  to  a  tradesman.  This  subject,  u  it  atudi 
on  the  new  card  of  the  I^armers*  Ghib,  strikei  the 
very  key-note  of  our  maroh  onwards.  If  the  art  of 
Agriculture  is  still  to  devdop  as  it  should  do,  asj  im- 
provement must  begin  at  the  very  hiring  of  the  Isnd. 


THE  FARMERS'  CLUB.— The  followbg  rnlgeda  Un 
been  selected  for  diaeuauon  daring  the  year  1871.  Febroaiye; 
Eu^h  Cheese  Fkotorie*— how  to  fiitabUsh  sad  how  to 
Manage  them ;  proposed  hj  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  fuk  Nook, 
Qaoradon,  Derby.  March  6 :  The  Supply  of  Esgliah  CaTahr 
Horses;  Mr.  £.  Tattersall,  Albert  Gate,  Knighubridgt. 
April  8 :  The  Growth  of  Cabbage,  and  kindred  Ciopa;  Mr. 
Clement  Cadle,  Gloocester.  May  1 :  How  to  Hin  sod  hot 
to  Let  a  Farm;  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  Tiptne  Hdl,  Kdrdon. 
Novesiber  0 :  The  Agrieultnnd  Labourei^-his  EmfdoyacBt, 
Wages,  and  EdncaUon ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  Honisghin- 
Thorpe,  Norwich.  December  4 :  Breeding— Fsota  sad  FiU* 
dples ,  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendd  Esrm,  Ajrlesbaij. 


CAUTION  TO  JUDGES.— The  fbllowing  letter  bsa  been 
addressed  to  a  locd  jonrad :  I  was  an  exhibitor  of  ^^  *^ 
the  fat  stock  show,  hdd  at  Carmartheo,  and  was  rewsrded  b; 
the  judges  with  a  **high  oommendatioa."  Oa  theotrdwu 
also  wntten,  **Want  of  quaUty— 4oo  £at."  Nov,  air,  ereij- 
one  who  was  present  kaows  that,  without  eieeptioB,  of 
sheep  were  the  best  in  the  yard.  H  they  hsd  no  quut) 
or  were  too  fat  why  commend  them  at  sD  P  BvA  u- 
consistent  treatment  as  this  is  bu:  poor  eneoongemeat  for  any- 
one to  go  such  a  distance,  and  I  now  ehaOenge  say  pcnoa  la 
the  county  of  Oaratarthen  to  show  (before  eonpstttt  jadgeaj 
better  flit  yaioling  dim  dthar  in  quanlBlycrqadi^*  ^<»a 
WOUams,  Caeroa£|y»  Welsh  St.  Donatt*s« 
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mS  FRENCH  PEASANT'S  SEED  FUND. 

Hw  IbDoviBg  Ivfefeer  his  beanaddremd  by  Lord  Vernon,  u 
i;K«iyp»«ii  to  boUbbub  wd  liwdiiw  oowitiT  nntlflDien  in  tbcir 

imnldiitrieti: 

I  iiite  tlio  Immmwdt  to  nbnit  fat  your  oonudsntion  lome 
piitiailin  of  the  beaeroleat  miippie  whidi  it  if  derired  to 
DUiT  OBt  bj  meiBi  of  tiie  eommntee  in  whonname  I  Bowwrite. 

Tla  procrea  of  the  ww  on  the  Continent  hu  left  the  pet- 
nt&niwrB  in  many  diitrieli  of  France  vithont  tlie  means  of 
nftnatbg  or  sowing  tiieir  land.  The  approaching  period  of 
qriitg  lowing  is  an  oppoitanitr  which  by  prompt  and  Tigorons 
idfii  nay  be  seiied  to  avert  Uie  ikmine  toat  otherwise  seems 
iMTitsUs ;  the  Committee  are  therefore  desirons  of  collecting 
inatkns  in  seeds  and  money  for  this  purpose  from  those  whose 
iatersrt  in  land,  whether  as  owners  or  oocopiers,  naturally  in- 
ktn  lynpatby  with  the  Pirenofa  farmers  in  this  emergeney*  It 
■ppesn  Haoeeessary  for  me  to  vrge  the  magnitude  of  the 
wuti  of  the  Frendi  peasant-farmers,  as  the  newspapers 
kve  nsde  ef  cry  one  aeq^oainted  with  the  snlgect ;  but  I  may 
RBiBd  70a  that  the  tract  of  eonntry  which  has  been  laid  waste 
loi  beea  sitimated  at  probably  not  less  than  one-flfih  of  the 
esbinted  srea  of  Vranee. 

App&stioB  has  already  been  made  to  the  French  and  Ger- 
BIB  uthorities,  through  their  representatives  in  England,  to 
urirt  the  eommitteein  carrying  out  the  ol^ects  thejr  havein  view. 

ii^  donations  entrusted  to  the  oommittee  will  be  ntiliied 
in  ma,  oisaner  and  at  tnch  a  period  as  will  best  ensure  their 
pnpfr  sppliestion  in  tbose  districts  of  France  where  seeds  are 
nqiirtd,  snd  to  which  they  can  be  transported  with  the 
potest  nfcty. 

I  euontly  hope  that  you  will  feel  yourself  at  liberty  not 
^  to  npport  tlie  Committee  in  forwarding  the  olgect  they 
JttR  to  cony  out^  bat  to  use  jour  influence  amon((8t  those 
nadot  in  yoarneighboBrhood  in  making  the  operatioBS  (d 
thi  Counittoe  known  aa  widely  as  possible, 

I  im,  your  ohodient  serrant,  YxBHOiff,  Chairman. 


NEWCASTLE  FABMEBS'  CLUB. 

At  fts  sinaal  meetiiig,  the  Sicbxtakt,  Mr.  H.  Stephenson, 
nidtiisths  hadreeeiTcd  a  eiroular  relating  to  the  "Frenoh 
PeMtntaf  Sesd  Fuad,"  appealing  fbr  donations  of  seeds,  to  aid 
^  diitiand  fteneh  peasants,  fie  thought  it  was  perhaps 
utadedthst  the  dub  should  form  a  committee  to  oolleet  suD- 
an^tiOBi. 

Mr.  W.  Bill  (Harlow  Hill)  said  he  thought  that  those 
*»  vest  to  war  ought  to  meet  all  expenses  theassdves. 

Ht.  &.  Bill  (Newcastle) :  Is  the  droukr  sent  to  the  Club 
toga  1  doni^ion,  or  only  to  get  machinery  put  in  motion  to 
pt  noicripitions  f 

l^ieSicuTA&T  said  he  thought  it  was  desired  that  the 
(^  dkosld  get  machinery  in  motion  to  gather  aid. 

Jv.  R.  Bill  said  the  sulgect  was  wortny  of  their  attention, 
ttdiba^  it  had  called  forth  moeh  sympathy  in  other  puts 
^tMOQutiy.  He  moved  that  the  oommittee  of  the  Club 
M  nansasadea  to  consider  the  matter. 

K.  J.  Shiild  seooBded  the  resolntioB,  aad  it  wu  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHB  OueoKT  said  that  perhaps  there  aever  was  a 
^*^  the  notion  and  principle  of  ploughs  were  so  mnch 
•••"■'d  tt  St  the  pnsent  time,  and  every  new  method  of 
"^tkeioil,  whether  done  Inr  steam  or  horse-power,  was 
'"uMipoa  as  of  the  highest  nnportanee.  The  work  they 
"*  «M,  sad  wUeh  some  eaUed  perfection,  was  only  the  cnt- 
Tl^"^*^ ;  and  OBO  of  the  disadyantagecws  fisatures 


J(Mm  ploaghing,  doing  more  harm  than  good,  was  the 
ffggfts  farrow  without  a  eiaek,  and  glasing  tiie  fsee  of 
uinnov,  sad  so  stopping  the  breathing  pores  of  the  soU, 
2|«M  nakiag  it  to  beuk  such  a  coBditioB  that  the  atmos- 
f<!^>adaosiBetunQn  it,  which  wu  the  very  thing  to  be 
^M.  fle  thought  a  fSumersP  dub  like  this  oould  not 
^taorsuuortant  subject  brought  before  it ;  and  perhaps 
"">*  fndiesl  fmicr  would  read  a  paper  before  the  members 
^^L^'''*^  ^^'•l^  •  nlid  or  brokaa  Airrow  left  the  laad 
Qtttlnrt  sonditioa  fiir eoltivatioa,  and  a  discussion  oould 
Utot.  Perhaia Mr. little,  of  Chester-le^tieet,  wouldpra- 
g^«P^oaftesulQeet.    Ithink  hewooU,    I  spoke  to 


The  SicanAXt  it«tad  that  Mpm  had  been  tfriBged  to  be 
read  at  the  Fbbruaiy  and  llareii  meetmga. 

It  was  resolved  .that  the  SecroUiy  write  to  Mr.  Little 
requestbg  him  to  read  a  paper  at  the  April  meeting  on  the 
•uflject  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gregory. 

The  SiGBSTABT  read  the  foUowing  report  of  the  oommittee : 
We,  as  your  cosuaittee,  have  now  tu  pleanng  duty  of  laying 
before  yoa  the  annual  report,  which  proves  the  Club  to  hie  in 
a  very  satisfhctor^  condition.  The  following  statement  shows 
our  present  position  as  to  members :  Members  on  the  books  in 
December.  1869,  S67 :  eleoted  during  the  year,  12;  deceased, 
and  struck  out  as  deludters.  18 ;  resigneo,  but  paid  for  this 
year,  11 ;  present  actual  number  of  members,  260.  We  do  not 
rael  discouraged  by  this  fklling-oif  in  numbers,  as,  by  the 
treasurer's  statement,  you  will  observe  that  the  subscriptions 
have  been  larser  than  during  the  preceding  year,  which  is  to 
be  accounted  for  bj  thefiujt  that  a  considerable  number  of 
names  have  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  books  after  the 
gentlemen  ceased  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  and  during  the 

Sar  all  such  names  have  been  written  oif.  In  March  last, 
r.  Henderson  favoured  us  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Prevention 
and  Cure  of  Quarter-ill  in  Cattle,**  which  contained  many 
useful  and  practical  remarks:  the  paper  was  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  members.  We  are  ha^py  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Qeorge  Hedley  has  kindly  consented  to 
give  us  a  short  paper  after  dinner,  to-da^  and  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  As  contemplated  in  last 
year's  report,  we  have  thoroughly  revised  the  library,  by 
replacing  missing  volumes  which  were  thought  necessary,  and 
completing  and  re-binding  several  agricultural  journals.  We 
purpose  issuing  a  new  catalogue  as  soon  as  possible;  and,  by 
keeping  the  library  well  stocked  with  new  books  and  journals, 
mak»it  more  attractive  than  hitherto. 

At  the  dinner,  Mr.  G.  H.  Ramsay,  the  chairman,  said  that 
the  French  consul  had  applied  to  him  to  assist  Uie  French 
with  money,  com,  &c  He  replied  that  the  Club  would  not 
be  behindhand  in  alleviatng  the  distress  of  the  French  people, 
but  ^at  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  he  hopea  it 
would  not  be  long  before  they  were  cslled  upon  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  furnishing  seed  and  other  things.  He 
was  glad  to  say  the  Club  was  prosperous. 


FABMEBS*  CLUBS  AND  CHAMBEBS  OF  AQBI- 
CnLTXTRE.— At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Newbury  Chamber 
of  Af^culture,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Wentworth,  said  the 
committee  had  thouvht  it  advisible  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Club  to  that  of  tne  Newbury  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the 
idea  bebg  that  it  should  not  be  conilned  to  farmers  only,  but 
should  also  inolode  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  county. 
The  balance-sheet  was  not,  however,  of  a  very  'satisfactory 
character,  the  espenses  having  somewhat  exceeded  the  amount 
of  subscriptions ;  but  if  each  member  would  onlv  introduce 
another  tne  Anaudal  difficulty  would  be  entirely  obviated. 
The  heaviest  item  was  that  of  £10,  the  fee  paid  to  thdr 
analytical  chemist.  Professor  Sibson;  but  that  gentleman's 
valuable  services  oould  not  be  wdl  dispensed  vrith ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  that  feature  of  the  dub  had 
oeen  appreciated,  he  mentioned  that  during  the  past  year  thirtj- 
flve  samples  had  been  sent  for  andysis. 

Many  of  the  Chambers  seem  to  be  perishing  through 
inanition,  and  the  Central  itself  has  not  too  much  to 
come  and  go  upon.  Indeed,  the  appeab  made  every  now 
and  again  rather  indicate  that  what  is  designated  the  head 
deporanent  hu  not  enough  of  '  the  sinews  or  war*  to  cany 
on  the  flght  in  ihvour  of  furmers.  And  the  country 
chambers  £id  that  thev  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  andyses, 
dthongh  thejprice  for  the  twdvemonths  is  not  more  than  a 
£10  note.  Tnere  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  Either  the 
Centrd  has  failed  in  its  government,  or  members  of  the  local 
sodeties  do  not  recognise  the  vdne  of  union,  and  are  not 
sincere  in  thdr  eipressions  about  the  ef&ea^  of  combination 
to  redress  tiie  grievances  of  whidi  they  compldn.  We  have 
a  notion  of  our  own.  There  was  an  '  old  man  of  the  sea*  who 
sat  upon  adventurous  sdlors ;  perham  his  representative  still 
bestraddles  pioneers  who  plough  tne  fidds  instead  of  the 
waves  P*    Some  short  time  since,  the  Hnngerford  FanaenP 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGASINE. 


Club,  u  its  neifflibonr  at  Newbury  now  has  done,  adooted  the 
litle  of  a  Chamber ;  and  the  Hongeiford  Chamber  of  Agrical- 
tnre,  aooorduiff  to  the  last  report,  would  appear  to  be  in  a 
moribund  conaition,  although  it  flourished  for  many  yean  as  a 
Farmers*  Chah.—TAe  Farmer, 

An  announcement  that  the  Warwiokshire  Chamber  of 
Agrioultore  will  on  Toesdwr  nost,  at  Bngby,  disenis  the 
important  question  of  Local  Tuation  together  with  the  r^ort 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Midland  Farmers* 
Club,  last  Thursday,  raimi  the  question  of  tha  comparative 
importance  of  these  two  great  agricultural  assodataons.  On 
this  subject  ve  are  iudined  to  the  opinion  exprened  by  the 


O0r<^tf/«  ClfMidlf,  quoted  in  ovspedal  agncuttandcolium, 
that  Farmers*  Clubs  are,  as  a  rule,  more  prscticai  and  useful 
than  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  We  are  eonfinned  m  tbb 
belief  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  flKMt  flourishing  ind  uefil 
Farmers*  Clubs  in  the  kin{pdom,  held  at  Hun^erflbrd,  wen  tiie 
old  Bath  road  begins  to  skirt  the  broad  andhistoriedowiihBds, 
has  ceased  to  be  popular  since  it  became  a  Chamber  of  Api- 
culture.  The  name  and  constitution  of  thew  soeslled  Chui' 
hers  apes  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  our  gieat  towm  uri 
commercial  centres.  The  Terr  name,  Fanoen^  Qsbi,  n 
essentially  £nglish.  The  Chamber  of  Agrieoltare  ii  hudij » 
national  m  its  origin  or  in  its  Bame.<*rM  Letmingltm  Conrvr. 


THE    ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOOiBTY'S  MEETING  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

THE    FARM    P&IZES. 


At  WoWerhampton  the  Prizes  Sub-Committee  of  the  Local 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Agrieultnnil  Show  and  a  number  of 
agents  of  Undowners,  tenant-Cumers,  and  others,  met  Mr. 
Jeakina,  the  secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society,  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  the  prises  for  the  best  eultiTated  ikrms. 

Mr.  £.  H.  Masfen  was  called  to  the  diair,  and  introduced 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  JiNXUis  said  that  they  would  most  of  them  be  aware 
that  the  Society  had  issued  an  advertisement  in  conjunction 
with  certain  lan^olders  of  Staifordahira  and  Shropshire.  Th^ 
were  to  offer  two  prises  for  the  best  and  second  best  araUe  and 
dairy  ftrms,  they  must  be  situated  in  Shropshire  or  Stafford- 
shire, that  being  the  condition  upon  which  the  subscriptions 
for  the  prizes  has  been  made.  That  the  fiirms  must  be  within 
the  two  counties  wu  a  flzed  point  which  it  was  not  for  that 
meeting  to  disturb.  Another  fixed  point  was,  the  two  first 
prizes  were  to  be  £100  each,  and  the  two  second  nrizes  £50 
each.  The  second  prizes  of  £60  were  giyen  by  the  Society, 
who  also^  took  upon  themaelYes  all  Uie  expenses  connected  with 
the  judging  the  farms  and  giving  the  prizes,  which  would  be 
conuderable.  These  points  being  fixed,  he  was  dqputed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultunu  Society  to  take  the  views  of 
the  meeting  upon  the  other  points,  and  report  them  to  the 
Council.  The  first  point  was  the  minimum  size  of  the  farms 
in  each  case  that  would  be  admitted  into  competition.  Next, 
the  distinction  between  an  arable  and  dairy  farm,  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  of  entrance  fees,  so  as  to  shut  out  competitors  who 
had  little  chance  of  success,  and  to  decide  whether  the  compe- 
tition should  be  restricted  to  tenant-fmners,  and,  if  so,  to  define 
what  constituted  a  tenant-farmer,  and  say  whether  any  one 
whose  fiirm  was  partly  constituted  of  his  own  land  should  be 
admitted. 

Mr.  Keart  said  that  siuce  he  had  entered  the  room  he  had 
heard  that  ihe  competition  should,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  be 
confined  to  a  certain  area  around  Wolvernimpton,  but  such 
an  area  mi^st  cut  off  odd*parts  of  counties,  which  would  be^very 
inconvenient.  The  prizes,  however,  had  been  given  upon  the 
understanding  that  there  should  be  an  opoi  competition  of 
farmers  in  the  counties  of  Staffordshire  ana  Shropshire. 

Mr.  Jeztkins  pointed  out  that  some  towns  would  not  give 
sufficient  area  for  the  purpose. 

The  CHAiRHAif  said  he  was  anxious,  without  having  any 
feeling  in  the  matter  himself,  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the 
complaints  of  the  Cheshire  people,  that  though  their  county 
formed  part  of  the  area  of  the  show,  and  was  that  part  of  it 
where  dairy  farming  was  more  especially  cultit ated,  yet  they 
were  excluded  from  a  competition  m  which  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  cultivated  dairy  fimns.  He  was  anxious  to  show 
their  Cheshire  friends  that  there  was  no  desire  there  to  behave 
unfairly  towards  tiiem,  and  to  prevent  any  subsequent  ill- 
feeling.  They  who  were  acting  at  Wolverhampton  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter :  they  did  not  find  any  portion 
of  the  money  for  Uie  prizes,  £200  of  which  was  found  by  no- 
blemen and  gentiemen  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire ;  and  it 
had  been  said  that  they  who  found  the  money  had  a  right  to 
prescribe  the  way  in  whieh  it  should  be  ^tributed  as  prizes, 
but  when  it  was  remembered  that  £200  formed  but  twen^- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  fkrm  prizes  to  the  So- 
ciety, the  Cheshire  people  might  reasonably  complain  that  the 


Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  people  were  putting  their  hisdi 
into  an  exchequer  from  whico  they  had  no  b^ter  right  to 
draw  than  the  men  of  Cheshire.  He  should  be  gisd  to  lean 
that  the  decision  confiuing  the  competition  to  the  tvo  coon- 
ties  was  not  a  settled  question.  The  &rl  of  lichiidahid 
told  him  that  it  was  not;  and  Mr.  Randall  had  eionMdto 
him  hit  surprise  at  the  terms  of  the  advertisemeat  Sdllttbey 
agreed  with  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  the  Soeiety.lmt  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Council  erer  Gsne  to  nch 
a  conclusion. 

Mr.  KiAET  said  that  the  money  vas  subscribed  for  the  tvo 
chief  prizes  upon  the  understan^g  that  th^  were  to  be  ooa* 
peted  for  by  fiarmers  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  oelj. 

The  Chaibmah  said  that  that  being  so,  the  qnsitioB  etne 
how  they  were  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Cheshire  to  nch  i 
decision,  and  persuade  them  that  wA  a  show  held  for  a  large 
district  embracing  several  counties,  such  prizes  .ihodd  lie  r^ 
strieted  for  competition  to  the  farmen  of  tvo  oouaties  only. 

Mr.  JEirKiM  8  said  that  the  district  of  the  show  cabneed 
North  Wales,  and  if  all  of  it  was  admitted  to  competitisii  tbe 
task  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the  competiton  for  thoe 
prizes  wouhi  be  hnpracticable.  With  regard  to  the  dgedioBs 
of  the  Cheshire  people  the  propositions  as  they  nov  stood  were 
agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  preeeding  thatat 
wnieh  the  instructions  for  advertising  them  was  gives.  The 
proceedings  of  that  prior  meeting  were  reported  in  sll  the  agn* 
cultural  papers,  so  that  if  the  Cheshire  people  hadhsda^ 
desire  to  add  Cheshire  to  the  counties  named,  they  had  hid 
ample  time  to  make  known  their  deaire  to  the  CobboI  of  the 
Society.  Tlie  whole  of  tbe  scheme  originated  in  ShropshiR, 
and  it  was  at  first  intended  that  the  comiwtition  shooU  be  eon- 
fined  to  Shropshire,  but  as  the  show  was  to  be  held  in  Stsffffd- 
shire,  the  Society  felt  that  Staffordahire  ought  to  be  iadiided. 

The  Cbaulman  remarked  that  Mr.  Jenkins'i  eobsatioa 
altered  the  case  very  considerably ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  the 
Cheshire  people  had  had  an  opportunity  of  whieh  tbqr  hm 
not  availed  themselves  of  urging  their  daims  bdore  the  eie- 
cutive  of  the  Society,  he  did  not  see  that  anything  more  eooid 
be  said  for  them.  As  regarded  the  proposition  for  eonfinnj^ 
the  competition  to  a  radius,  Earl  Dartmouth  snggoted  that  it 
should  M  a  radius  of  six'een  miles  round  StaffonL 

It  was  however  pointed  out  tiiat  the  ndias  would  tab  tte 
competition  into  I>erbyshire,  which  was  not  in  ihe  dim  « 
the  show.  After  much  had  been  said  about  the  area  « the 
competition,  and  many  suggestiona  made  as  to  the  di^vioa  " 
the  prizes,  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  recsUed  to  tbe 
fiscts  that  these  were  fixed  points,  and  that  it  hsd  yet  to  «"* 
sider  those  which  it  laid  before  them.  ,.  ,. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  what  iboiildbe the 
minimum  size  of  an  araUe  farm  to  be  entered  tn  eofflpemw, 
and  in  discussing  this  Question  the  meeting  once  more  tramM 
into  the  region  of  the  fixed  points  in  discuiisiHg  a  soffOtJoa  oc 
Mr.  Turner,  tiiat  as  a  large  number  of  the  Slaffordibire  bm 
were  composed  of  stiff  lands,  thqr  would  have  no  ehsooe  aguiu' 
Uie  lighter  soils,  espedally  if  the  summer  were  vet,  for,  be  tae 
fanner  ever  so  skilfoL  the  very  appearance  of  his  fom  voou 
tell  against  liim.  Mr.  Turner  was  reminded,  <«  »;  ^ 
I  hand,  Uiat  if  the  summer  were  diy  the  advanttfc  woold  su  » 
I  with  the  stiff  and  against  the  light  soU.    Still  ther»  «w  m^^ 
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(kroor  ia  the  meetiiigtowiidiioiMUiiiigbeui^  doaetoooiinter- 
UliBee  tiie  adriBtage  which  the  naton  of  hu  noand  gafe  to 
tba  light  soil  coItiTttor ;  end  whea  it  wee  ftmnd  Uiet  **  the  fixed 
pobti  **  voold  not  permit  of  an  alteration  of  the  preeent  prius, 
it  ns  lognited  that  an  additional  £60,  whidi  Mr.  Keary  aaid 
■mid  be  loithooaungj  ehoold  be  enpplemented  br  the  Society, 
sd  Bide  a  neeial  pnse  for  itiff  land  fanne.    This  being,  for 
fpod  lad  nmeieBl  reaaons,  nrged  as  impracticable,  it  was  tog- 
gMtod  that  the  amoont  thonU  oe  given  at  the  ditoi«tion  of  the 
jodgn  to  a  itif  day  fium ;  bat  eventnally  it  was  agreed  the 
awrant  ihonld  lie  entireljT  with  the  discretion  of  the  jodgee, 
vbo  the  Bieetiaff  were  ultimately  satisfied  would  be  able  to  do 
jntiee  to  lach  lanns  withoat  anr  special  terms  of  competitions, 
tvooT  the  moeessfol  farmsat  QxibrahaTiugjheen  stiff  land  farms. 
Hie  Biiwimnm  for  arable  farms  wss  fixed  at  200  acres ;  that 
of  liiiy  fanns  at  160  acres  with  SO  cows,  and  coltivated  for 
iuij  purposes :  with  the  nnderstanding  that  the  milk  might  be 
•old  off  tae  &rm.    The  next  point  considered  was  that  of  the 
eatnaoe  fees,  and  the  meeting  agreed  at  once  that  those  of 
thf  iraUe  fiums  should  be  as  at  Oxford,  three  gnineas  Tor 
ua-mcmben  and  two  guinees  for  members  of  the  Society ; 
bat  it  wu  smested  that  in  the  case  of  dairy  Ihrms  the 
aoKNuit  shouUrbe  one  guinea  for  members  and  two  gnineas 
Cor  soB-iKmbers.    On  the  other  hand  it  was  contendM  that 
tl»w  fof  the  daily  fimns  should  be  the  same  as  those 
far  the  sFsble  fsims,  and  upon  a  division  the  latter  proposition 
vu  carried.   The  meeting  next  decided  that  the  competition 
ilmld  be  ooafined  to  tenant  ihnners,  and  in  answer  to  the 
qoeitiaB,  «  What  is  a  tenant  farmer?"  Mr.  May  said  he  was 
one,  who  got  his  liTins  principally  by  &rming;   and  the 
Chainnta  added,  amidat  langhter,  **  Or  wishes  to  do.'*    Etcu- 
toll^,  after  eonsiderable  usenasion,  it  was  decided  that  the 
qtthkationsof  the  competitor  should  be  that  he  rented  under 
uotber  person  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  land,  and  that  he 
had  occapied  it  for  at  least  two  years,  and  that  where  tiie 
&ncr  oeeupied  more  than  one  farm  he  should  not  be  at 
Hkrtj  to  enter  any  one  of  his  farms,  but  should  be  required 
toeoier  all  that  were  aitoated  within  the  limita  of  the  area  of 
ooapctitiQB.    It  waa  also  agreed  that  the  entry  ahould  be 
■ade  OB  or  before  the  26th  of  March.     Mr.  Jenkins  ex- 
phiaed  that  he  should  lay  the  reoommendationa  of  that 
BMtiag  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
IM  Agriealtural  Society,  whidi  will  take  place  on  the  1st 
of  ?ebrasry,  and  immediately  after  that  the  advertisements 
far  the  eompetition  will  be  published.     A  long  conversa- 
tioa  easaed  u^  to  the  points  which  the  judges  should  take 
iito  couideration  in  deddinff  the  comparative  merits  in  the 
ompetug  farms,  hut,  with  tne  exception   of  the  addition 
thit  la  jadginc  the  dairy  farms  they  slioidd  take  into  special 
c^uadcratian  me  management  of  dairy  produce,  the  directiona 
DTca  at  the  Oxford  ahow  were  thou^t  to  be  anfl&cient. 
2^  repud  to  a  suggestion  which  the  Chairman  brought 
TO  oataide,  that  the  management  of  the  dairy  fhrma  waa  in 
^  Btty  respeeta  ao  different  from  that  of  the  arable  fhrma 
uit  a  penon  well  acquainted  with  the  one  would  not  be  a 
^Bpoteat  judge  of  the  other,  and  therefore  that  tiiere  ahould 
K  tvo  wts  of  jadgM,  it  waa  decided  to  leave  the  whole  qnes- 
^  of  the  appointment  of  judges  with  the  Council,  as  so 
aach  depended  upon  the  number  of  farms  entered  for  oompe- 
titioaaad  their  a&nationa. 

The  Chaixiiax,  on  the  condnsion  of  the  bnsineea  for  which 
the  aecftiag  had  been  called,  aaid  that  there  were  many  gentle- 
■Q  preieat  fitom  Shropahire,  moat  of  whom  were  repreeenta- 
tiTa  of  noUemen  and  landed  proprietora,  and  he  had  been 
n^eited  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Staffordahire  to  aolicit 
tka  to  aae  their  infinence  with  thoae  for  whom  they  acted, 
lid  with  others  in  Shropahire,  for  aubecriptiona  to  the  funda 
■iKHszy  for  the  eanying  out  of  the  diow.  He  aimply  threw 
^pot,  by  special  requot,  aa  a  auggeation  to  the  Shropahire 


P^^itmu  present 

JHr.  AsBDowir  aaid  that  the  Shropahire  gentlemen  thought 
Uut  the  Staffordahire  men  were  very  fortunate  in  getting  the 
*^  fer  their  county,  and  tiiat  if  the  Shropahire  men  had 
pt  it  figr  Shropahire  they  would  only  have  been  too  gkd  to 
we  defiayed  all  tiie  e^enaea. 
TbeCiuiiiiAH :  And  we  ahould  only  have  been  too  glad 

J^  proccedinga  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanka  to  the 

^oiinaaa. 


TH£  EOYAL  AOBICULTUfiAL  SOCIETrS  MEET. 
ING  IN  1872.— As  we  prognosticated  would  be  so,  when  it 
waa  first  announced  that  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Sodety  had 
fixed  on  a  district  indnding  Herefordahire  for  their  exhibition 
of  1872,  there  aeema  to  be  very  little  desire  bhown  on  the  part 
of  dther  City  or  County  to  enter  the  lists  as  competitors  for 
the  show.    The  strumas  in  which  Hereford  has  oeen  unsnc- 
oeaafnl,  onoe  very  un£eervedly  ao,  are  not  yet  forgotten,  and 
there  is  an  evident  aversion  to  again  entering  into  a  competi- 
tion.   The  subject  came  before  the  Town  Council  at  thrir 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  but  was  conveniently  got  rid  of  by  trans- 
ferring its  considentiou  to  the  Local  Chajnber  of  Agncnlture. 
If  an^hing  is  to  be  conduded  from  the  expressions  of  the  only 
fhrmer  in  the  Corporation,  there  is  in  the  agricultural  mind  of 
Herefordshire  not  only  no  desire  to  invite  the  ttoyal  to  Hereford, 
but  a  positive  wish  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  least  assisted  to 
visit  the  City  of  the  Whitefaoes.    This  may  be  all  very  well ; 
revenge,  we  are  tdd,  is  sweet,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  reveujge 
which,  if  sweet,  is  very  silly  also ;  we  mean  that  kind  which 
cuts  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face.    We  shall  look  with  some 
interest  to  the  opinion  to  be  expressed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  upon  the  matter ;  for  it  is  pretty  dear  that  if  the 
same  lethargic  indifference  be  ahown  there  aa  haa  been  ahown 
by  the  Aldmnen  and  Councillora  of  Hereford,  this  dty  cannot 
be  a  bidder  at  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society*a  next  auction. 
The  only  town  which  is  as  yet  preparing  for  the  coming  com- 
petition is  Newport,  where  the  matter  has  apparent^  been 
tiJcen  up  with  much  energy  and  determination,  a  public  meet- 
ins  having  been  held  there  on  Thursday,  at  which  no  less  than 
£1,600  was  subscribed  towards  eijftiDam.-TAe  Bernard  Journal, 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Newport  (Monmouthshire)  Town 
Council  has  been  held  to  take  into  consideration  a  propodtion 
to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  induce  the  Council  to 
fix  upon  Newport  as  a  place  of  meeting  in  1872.    The  Town 
Coundl  expressed  a  unanimous  desire  that  the  Sodety  should 
be  afforded  every  inducement  and  facility  to  hold  their  meet- 
ing at  Newport,  and  it  was  raeolved  that  a  sum  of  £600  should 
be  subscribed  by  the  Corporation  towards  the  holding  of  the 
Sode^'s  show  in  the  town  in  1872.    It  is  understood  Uuit  a 
local  subscription  of  about  £2,000  will  be  altogether  required, 
and  therefore  a  town's  meeting  and  a  meeting  of  influential 
county  gentlemen  will  be  held  to  make  up  the  remaining  £1 ,600 


THE  "  POSITION  "  OP  WILD  ANIMALS  IN  ENG- 
LAND.—To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  aaaembled.    The  Petition  of  the 
Morpeth  Chamber  of  Agriculture :  HumUy  ahoweth — That  a 
great  grievance  is  caused  to  your  petitioners  by  the  preeen  t 
undefined  podtion  of  man}  of  our  wild  animaU,  some  spedes 
of  which,  in  some  localities,  having  been  almost  totally  extir- 
pated by  bdng  exposed  to  continuous  and  indiscnininate 
slaughter,  whilst  in  other  districts  some  animals  are  preserved 
in  such  enormous  quantities  as  to  be  seriously  destructive  to 
com  and  root  crops.    Wild  rabbits,  in  particular,  are  so  de- 
structive to  the  produce  of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  that  they 
should  only  be  permitted  to  exist  woere  an  owner  conBnes 
them  within  his  own  groimds,  and  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  all  damage  they  commit ;  and  aU  persons,  in  possesdon  of 
the  soil,  who  wilfully  permit  a  burrow  used  by  rabbits  to  re- 
main open,  should  be  liable  to  a  pecuniary  fine,  except  only  in 
sueh  cases  as  where  they  were  securdy  enclosed.    That  all 
wild  animds  when  at  rest  on  the  soil  should  be  free  from  dis- 
turbanoe ;  except  only  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  or  his  lessee, 
such  animals  wnen  dead  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  and  be  under  the  protection  or  the  Uw,  the  same  as 
any  other  chattel.    The  owner  of  the  jproduce  of  the  soil  to  be 
in  all  cases  entitled  to  scare  off  or  kill  any  wild  animal  which 
daring  the  open  season  is  destroying  his  crops,  all  such  ani- 
mak  bdng  rendered  up  to  the  owner  of  the  land  or  his  lessee, 
and  the  owner  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  being  only  liable  for 
damages  in  case  of  malidous  slaughter.    That  dogs  being 
animus  only  partially  under  control,  and  their  unrestruuM 
action  on  public  streeU  and  public  roads  ao  frequently  inju- 
rioua  to  atoek  and  alarming  to  paaaengeia,  that  only  auch 
doga  aa  are  uaed  in  driving  atoek  ahould  be  allowed  to  be  at 
I  large,  on  such  pnblio  thorougfafarea.    That  domestic  cata  are 
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inch  indifpamble  lidi  in  ihe  pwm' ration  of  tlie  inodooe  of 
tbfl  wfl  that  th^  thonld  be  fvotsetod  whoi  on  the  pramint  of 
thiir  owner  br  a  flue  on  any  penon  deetnjing  them,  iodi  flne 
not  to  be  a  barrier  to  any  daim  for  Talne  their  owner  may 
make.    Tour  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  yonr  Honouabie 


Home  to  paM  t  law.  defining  the  podtioni  of  onrvtriou  viU 
animala  and  oontaining  raeb  monaions  aa  woold  aDor  oC  du 
greateit  ei\{oyment  of  our  wild  animali  Oat  it  eoaiutaat  wift 
a  due  regard  to  pnblio  and  private  intereafa ;  and  jour  peti. 
tioneca  will  erer  pray,  fto.— Thomu  J.  Ward,  ChainBin. 


WADEBEIDQE     FABMEBS'    CLUB. 


At  the  annual  dinner  Mr.  Vxznrni&  of  Defonport,  ateward 
to  Ladr  Molaaworth,  aaid  he  had  always  fonnd  theae  meetinn 
profltable  and  intenating.  The  anlgeota  generally  broa^t 
forward  were  of  gnat  intereat  to  agiicaltaiista.  He  regretted 
that  this  year  a  prise  for  the  bert-enltifated  fkrm  had  not  been 

8 Ten,  bnt  the  aeeretary  would  no  doabt,  explain  the  reason, 
ne  good  result  had,  howe?er,  been  secured;  aplonghin^ 
mateh  had  been  started,  and  from  the  soocess  that  crowned  their 
efforts  last  year,  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  ploughing  match 
would  be  very  suoeessfnl.  As  to  the  discussion  of  political 
questions  at  these  meetings,  he  was  of  opinion  that  when  such 
qaestions  where  brought  up  ther  should  be  supported  by  argu- 
ment, and  the  language  employed  should  oe  moderate  and 
courteous,  otherwise  an  impression  got  abroad  that  harmony 
did  not  prerail  amongst  them  at  these  gatherings.  With  re- 
nrd  to  the  position  of  agriculture,  he  new  that  the  tenant- 
farmer  had  had  a  most  anxious  time  of  it  during  the  put 
season.  The  drought  had  made  the  last  a  very  trying  season ; 
but  he  could  only  say  that  the  tenant-farmers  had,  as  a  ckss, 
met  their  liabiaties  as  honourable  and  straightforward  men 
ahould  do,  and  he  had  heard  similar  ooinions  expressed  by 
gentlemen  wboae  professional  duties  brougnt  them  in  intimate 
connection  with  tenant-fiurmera.  During  the  past  season  far- 
mers had  fkUen  back  upon  their  reeources,  and  fed  their  cattle 
upon  a  good  deal  of  aitiiicial  food ;  but,  poasibljr,  that  had  not 
been  without  its  adyantages,  because,  perhi^  the  tmng  sum- 
mer through  which  th^  had  passed  had  taught  them  many 
nseftil  lessons ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present,  if  any  gentleman  had  tried  any  plan 
which  had  been  found  to  answer,  he  should  communicate  it  to 
his  afpieultural  friends,  ao  that  the  benefit  arising  from  such 
experiment  might  be  widdy  and  senerally  difitued.  Passing 
on  to  the  subject  of  local  taxation,  ne  was  of  opinion  that  the 
question  should  not  be  discussed  as  one  solely  aibctang  the 
tenant-fermer,  for  he  thought  the  question  affected  the  owners 
of  the  soil  more  than  the  tenant-brmers ;  and  it  waa  by  land- 
lords and  tenants  uniting  in  one  movement  that  a  proper  re- 
adjuatment  of  the  taxation  that  fell  upon  land  would  take 
place.  This  was  a  difficult  question;  it  was  one  that  must 
occur,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  unduly  pressed  for- 
ward. Depend  on  it,  with  resard  to  all  great  questions  the 
more  they  were  considered  in  aU  their  phaMs,  argued  and  dis- 
cussed, the  better,  and  the  more  oondusive  in  the  end  would  be 
the  measure  that  would  be  passed.  They  knew  that  the  bur- 
dens on  land  affected  them ;  but  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
their^  removal  on  the  great  body  of  the  community  was  the 
question  that  should  be  considered.  Turning  to  the  Educa- 
tion Act  he  hoped  and  trusted  (and  he  believed  it  would  be 
ao^  that  the  country  at  laij^  was  determined  to  give  the  New 
Education  Act,  with  all  its  merits  and  defects,  a  fair  trial. 
And  he  also  thought  that  those  who  had  really  the  interests  of 
this  country  at  heart,  would  not  altoj^ther  look  at  the  question 
as  one  of  money.  The  real  question  was  how  to  educate  the 
masses  and  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country.  Shall  we 
give  them  a  good  education  or  shall  we  not  P  In  the  election 
of  school  boards  he  hoped  the  ratepayers  would  be  cvefnl  in 
aeleeting  the  best  men  to  carry  out  their  views,  and  not  be 
animated  solely  by  the  question  of  economv.  Tliere  should 
be  no  wasteful  expenditure ;  but  it  would  be  a  most  serious 
misfortune  if  the  operation  of  the  Act  and  ite  provisions 
were  cramped  by  an  insufficient  expenditure.  He 
believed  ratepayers  in  general  were  disposed  to  take  a 
liberal  and  fkir  view  of  the  new  Educational  Act.  By  this 
act  agriculturists  would  be  more  affected  than  the  residents 
in  large  towns :  he  thought  it  a  pitqr  that  the  question  of 
local  taxation  had  not  been  settled  before  this  new  rate 
was  added  to  the  burden ;  bnt  the  additional  pressure  might 
operate  aa  another  Icfer  to  remoye  what  wu  considered  an 


nnreaaonable  and  exeesaive  charm.  In  agrienltand  diitrieU 
the  operation  of  this  act  woold  be  most  nlntair.  la  but 
pariahesthqr  would  find  that  vohintaiy  effort  would  mvkm 
that  waa  neoeaaaiy—4d  any  nto  all  that  was  TeasoaaUstiit^ 
act  itself  waa  a  compromise.  Where  stnmgfeeliag  exiilsdfbr 
the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  ayatom,  onpoiteaitj  wooU 
be  given  the  dergy  and  othera  to  build  schools  and  obtm 
Government  graato ;  and  thef  woold  ahortly  see  what  Toba- 
taryiam  would  do.  In  aome  districts  volnntarvism  woold  hoU 
ite  own,  but  in  the  miyority  of  caaea  he  thought  school  boir^ 
would  be  elected.  The  compulsory  power  vested  ia  the  bouds 
would  he  thought  be  exereiaed  gently.  What  they  wanted  vat 
to  educate  the  children,  but  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  msBBer 
u  to  affect  or  iigure  their  parente  aa  little  as  possible.  Tha 
reUtion  between  tenant-fanner*  and  landlords  was  a  salgeet  of 
great  interest^  because,  as  education  improved,  and  u  thef  be- 
came more  acquainted  with  what  waa  going  on  in  other  pirU 
of  the  country,  the  more  they  began  to  feefthat  their  pontioa 
should  be  remembered.  He  did  not  think  the  position  of  the 
tenant-farmer  had  for  many  years  been  properly  and  daly  eoa- 
sidered.  Bringing  as  they  did  a  lar^  capital  te  improre  the 
value  of  the  soil,  he  thougiit  their  voiee  should  he  hesid ;  ini 
various  schemes  had  been  propoaed  for  their  security.  It  did 
not  seem  reaaonable  to  any  man  that  a  person  should  oooa 
with  a  sum  of  money^Mrhapa  hia  all— be  called  upon  to 
spend  it  on  his  farm,  and  rely  upon  the  caprice  of  the  undlotd 
whether  he  aeee  it  returned  to  his  pooket  or  noti  and  thsvefoie 
he  thought  the  tendency  was  in  favour  of  leases  end  kiiei 
so  exprnsed  that  proper  provision  be  made  (or  the  seenntj  c' 
the  tenant  His  view  was  thia:  A  landlord  tskin([ateuit 
placed  out  of  his  power  property  for  many  years,  u  a  nj 
wliich  owners  of  other  kinds  of  property  are  not  called  spoa 
to  do.  The  landlord  placee  great  confidence  in  his  tauat,  aad 
if  he  did  ao,  he  (the  landkid)  had  a  right  tobepro|eri; 
aecured;  and  therefore  it  waa  neoessary,  in  order  to  meet  difl' 
culties  which  probablymight  ariae,  that  he  ahould  he  proferiy 
secured  in  his  leaae.  JBut  at  the  aame  time  there  wu  no  resan 
whatever  that  the  tenant  ahould  not  feel  that  he  shooU  ban 
security  giyen  him  for  the  return  of  the  capital  ^ch  he  had 
put  into  the  farm.  He  olgected  to  model  leases;  he  held  that 
arrangemente  between  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  u- 
shacUed,  and  then  tiie  result  would  be  that  the  heat  landlord 
would  get  the  beat  tenanta,  and  thia  would  be  the  we  for 

^^iating  evils. 

MrTka.  PoLLiLHD  said  while  he  thought  that  thn  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  our  Engliah  laws,  he  waa  abo  of 
opinion  that  th^  had  much  to  be  sorry  for.  At  the  oieetug 
of  the  Callington  Agricultural  Assodation  which  wsa  held  a 
short  time  since,  Mr.  SneU  alluded  to  the  iinustice  of  aoae  of 
our  English  laws,  and  also  ventured  to  say  toat  there  was  oae 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  No  dooht  aome  of 
them  would  oonatder  that  language  audi  u  that  waa  801n^ 
what  strong,  but  he  feared  that  in  manv  instaacea  there  vu 
too  much  reaaon  to  believe  that  Mr.  SneU  wu  justified  m 
aaying  what  he  did.  Let  them  take,  in  the  first  pboa,  the 
Game  Preaervation  Act.  If  a  policeman  in  hia  moniog  valk 
met  a  man  with  a  hare  or  nbbit  in  his  pockety  that  b^^ 
immediately  brought  before  the  magistratee  and  conrieted  for 
an  offence  againat  the  law ;  but  if  a  poor  oottaaer  lost  a  dnek 
or  a  fowl,  and  a  man  waa  found  with  the  stolen  P^^P^il^ 
his  poaaeaaionj  that  poor  cottager  had  to  go  through  aU  the 
forms  of  proving  ownership  and  identifying  the  dw  or  fem 
before  the  thief  could  be  convicted.  In  the  caae  of  the  nab 
man  and  hia  rabbite  there  waa  ao  neoeaaity  for  his  dnag  lay- 
thing  of  tiie  kind,  and  thia  wu  what  he  called  an  amNaaUf  of 
the  law.  Take  anotiier  cue :  When  atenant-femer,  who wai 
in  occupation  under  a  rich  landowner,  throach  a  combutaQoa 
of  unfortunate  drcumsteucea  became  insolvent,  the  poor 
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tndeiBUUi  vho  inpplied  the  house  with  groeeries  or  other 
nieh  neeesnriet  foaad  that  there  was  not  a  single  penny  for 
hiffl,  while  the  landlord  could  step  in  and  take  charge  of  ereiy- 
tiling  that  was  opon  the  (arm, 

Mr.  Gkosb  said  it  was  rery  certain  that  fiurmen  wonld  never 
agree  in  Cornwall  as  to  the  best  breed  of  cattle  to  keep  npon 
their  faras.  The  Cut  was  that  where  a  Shorthorn  wonld 
lloazish  on  one  side  of  a  hill,  it  wonld  scarcely  exist  on  the 
other,  tnd  thsKfon  whatever  breed  they  made  np  their  minds 
to  keep,  the  great  point  was  to  have  the  best  of  that  breed, 
utdkeep  them  in  good  condition.    Qf  hte  yean  ar^ftcial 


manures  had  sprung  np,  and  in  the  growing  of  com  crops  tlicy 
had  had  recourse  to  those  mannres  to  a  great  extent ;  hut  h« 
did  not  believe  that  artificial  manure  had  that  effect  npon  the 
soil  at  the  present  time  which  they  had  ten  years  a^,  and  his 
own  opinion  was  that  they  should  nse  the  more  artificial  food, 
and  less  artificial  manure.  There  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  consuming  artificial  food.  Some 
said  it  was  better  to  pass  through  the  buUook ;  others  that  it 
was  better  to  pass  through  the  sheep,  and  he  had  found  in  his 
experienoe  that  the  latter  was  the  best, 


OOMPABATIVB     TAXATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  R.  Dudley 
Batter  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Comparative  Taxation 
OB  Real  Property,  Personalty,  and  Income.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Baxtek  said,  amongst  much  other  matter. 

Let  ni  briefly  consider  the  chief  sources  of  income,  spread, 
u  it  were,  in  a  panorama  around  us.  There  is  the  land,  in 
iQ  its  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  forest  and  pasture,  arable 
iieUi  and  gardens,  permitted  long  ago  by  the  State  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  property  of  individuals,  because  in  that  way 
only  coakl  indnsttj  be  allured  to  cover  its  surface  with  sou 
tad  roadi,  and  hedges  and  crops,  and  animals  useful  to  man. 
Bot  ittdostry  has  veiT  largely  improved,  and  sometimes  many 
times  increased,  the  hind's  intrinsic  value,  and  renders  many  a 
weU-cnltivated  field  as  great  a  triumph  of  constructive  skill 
and  capital  as  a  manufactory.  There  are  buildings  of  all 
softs,  placed  upon  small  portions  of  the  land  granted  by  the 
State,  on  which  the  art  of  man  has  built,  out  of  stone  and 
day,  edifices  of  great  usefulness  and  value— houses  to  dwell 
Id,  fiutories  for  mannbctnring,  warehouses  for  storing,  and 
abops  for  carrying  on  our  sales  and  purchases.  Again,  there 
ve  all  those  great  undertakings,  requiring  a  larger  use  of 
land,  to  whieh  the  country  owes  so  much  of  its  advanced 
(iriliiation—the  railways  and  canals  that  intersect  with  their 
lines  of  eommunieation  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  coon- 
try,  the  mines  and  qoarries  by  which  mineral  wealth  is  dug 
from  the  boweU  of  the  earth,  and  the  works  by  whieh  some 
of  those  minerals  are  moulded  into  useM  shapes,  or  converted 
iato  Hjpht  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  our  streets  and  houses.  Besides 
these  immovable  properties,  there  are  vast  eollections  of  mov- 
sUe  wealth,  ships  for  conveying  our  commerce,  manufactured 
pods,  and  articles  of  food  crowding  our  stores  and  shops; 
hones,  cattle,  and  sheep  fillinir  our  outbuildings  and  fields ; 
lad  fnrniture  adorning  and  renaering  comfortabh  the  interior 
of  ov  homes.  Cluatering  round  these  properties,  and  ex- 
oaeding  them  aU  in  annual  revenue,  are  the  industries  of  mil- 
lioai  of  Uring  men,  who  tenant  and  work  these  immovable 
properties,  who  create  these  movables,  who  raise  and  consume 
this  food,  and  the  reward  of  whose  intelligence  and  labour 
uxnnts  in  its  yearly  aggregate  to  hundreds  of  millions  ster- 
hag.  But  within  and  at  the  kernel  of  two  many  of  these  pro- 
perties, and  sitUng  as  helper  or  lord  of  many  of  these  indus- 
tnms  men,  is  another  species  of  property,  that  we  call  a 
mortgage  ov  debt — a  property  within  a  property,  a  sleeping 
putacr  among  workers,  and  sometimes  a  master  amons  slaves ; 
Sttlnliy  supplying  deficiencies  in  their  strength,  and  substance, 
bet  too  often  appropriating  the  lion's  share  of  the  benefi^  and 
exacting  protection  from  every  hardship  and  burden,  which  it 
bares  to  be  borne  by  its  less  fortunate  entertainers.  Add  a 
enwd  of  pubUo  and  private  mjrtgages  and  securities  held  by 
Bighshnien  in  onr  oolonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  that  send 
}«ar  by  year  over  the  sea  their  monetary  tribute,  and  we  shall 
^siplcte  a  Caint  anmmary  of  the  national  wealth.  In  order 
to  ootain  a  dear  view  of  the  direct  taxation  of  this  wealth  in 
EathiBd  and  Wales,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  ascertain, 
vitn  soiae  degree  of  approximation,  the  annual  value  of  each 
«  the  different  classes  of  property  and  income  of  which  it  is 
ysiposed.  Their  total  amount  can  be  approximately  obtained 
from  the  aehedules  of  the  income-tax,  and  from  the  estimates 
^farnings  below  income-tax  in  my  book  on  national  income. 
^aese  totals,  and  their  different  items,  are  shown  in  the  table 

"TOSS  ineoae  given  in  the  appendb,  and  are  arranged  under 


tliree  heads.     1.  Real  property — Elands,  houses,  and  works. 

2.  Personal  property,  and  mortgages — ^business  and  floating 
capital,  furniture,  &c.,  public  funds,  and  private  securities^  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

3.  Profits  and  earnings,  subject  to  income-tax,  below  income- 
tax.  These  three  main  divisions  appear  to  represent  most 
nearly  the  great  classes  into  which  property  and  income  are 
divided,  using  the  terms  in  their  popular  meaning,  and  not  as 
the  same  as  the  technical  and  legal  terms  real  estate  and 
personalty.  But  the  table  shows  blanks  for  some  of  the  sub- 
ordinate items,  which  are  not  given  separately  in  the  income- 
tax  returns,  and  can  only  be  supplied  by  estimates.  At  the 
same  time,  such  estimates  are  absolutety  necessary  if  we  wish 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  true  idea  of  the  relative  magnitude 
of  these  different  classes,  and  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon 
each.  These  items  are:  1.  Mortgages  of  real  property.  For 
an  estimate  of  these  there  is  an  iiuportant  precedent  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  budget  speech  of  1853,  when,  reviewing  the 
income-tax  and  its  different  schedules,  he  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  its  comparative  pressure  on  realised  property  uid  pre- 
carious incomes,  and  gave  a  calculation  ox  the  net  incomes 
of  land  and  houses,  after  deduction  of  mortgagea  and  charges. 
The  estimate  which  I  have  formed  of  tlie  proportion  of 
charges  on  immovable  property  is  taken  from  the  experience 
of  conveyancers  largelv  engaged  in  the  transfer  of  property, 
namely,  on  land  and  nouses  one-third  of  the  annual  value, 
and  on  worka  one-half.  Th6  mortffagea  and  charges  on  real 
property  are  estimated  at  £58,000,000  a  year.  Interest  on 
capital  emjdoyed  in  business — On  the  avera^of  businesses,  tak- 
ing those  with  Urge  stocks,  like  fanners,  or  with  large  book  debts, 
like  some  kinds  m  traden,  as  well  as  those  with  small— this 
interest  may  be  estimated  at  one- fifth  of  trade  incomes.  An- 
nual  value  of  the  dead  capital  invested  in  furniture,  &c.  This 
may  be  estimated  at  one-twentieth  of  the  income  tax-paying 
incomes,  or  a  total  of  £20,000,000  a  year.  It  is  necessary  to 
add  this  amount  to  the  g^ross  income,  in  order  to  compare  the 
different  kinds  of  property  and  the  result  of  their  taxation 
under  successions.  Having  dealt  at  great  length  with  the 
argument  from  history  on  the  subject  of  local  taxes,  direct 
taxes  and  imperial  taxes  on  property  and  income,  Mr.  Baxter 
stated  the  following  as  the  conduaions  from  the  facts  stated : 
£veryone  will  agree  that  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation, 
both  imperial  and  local,  is  very  irregular  and  anomalous,  and 
requires  consolidation  and  reform.  As  regards  imperial  taxes, 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  treatment  of  leasehold  pro- 
perty, which  is  subjected  to  double  taxation,  both  as  real  estate 
and  personalty  P  w  hat  more  anomalous  than  the  law  that  per- 
sonal property  passing  by  will  pays  probate  duty,  while  per- 
sonal  property,  entirely  in  the  same  position  as  regards  other 
taxes,  but  passing  by  settlement,  pays  none  P  As  regard  local 
rates,  what  can  be  wider  and  more  irregular  than  the  whole 
system  of  their  imposition  and  administration  P  Would  that 
we  could  adopt  some  broad  view  and  comprehensive  arrange- 
ment that  would  introduce  uniformity  and  equality  into  our 
present  capricious  and  unsystematic  system !  Everyone  will,  I 
think,  also  agree  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  relieve  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  from  bearing  so  much  of  the  burden  of 
maintenance  of  tne  poor.  Most  economists  agree  thai  half 
the  rates  fall  upon  the  occupiers,  and  are  paid  by  increased^ 
rent,  even  when  the  owner  pays  them  in  the  first  instance. 
Some  economists,  like  Professor  Ro.zer8,  believe  that  the' 
whole  burden  comes  out  of  the  oecupier*s  pocket.    Either  way 
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it  ought  to  be  an  imtertant  object  of  public  policy  to  throw 
loma  of  this  burden  off  the  poor  ind  puee  it  on  the  Bhoulden 
ftf  the  now  exempt  owners  of  personal  property.  Everyone 
wiU  also  eonoede  that  this  is  alsio  desirabfo  in  a  sanitarv  point 
cl  view,  and  for  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  people.  But 
fiuther,  we  ought  to  do  something  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
great  ineqniJity  that  exists  between  the  burdens  of  real  pro- 
perty and  personalty,  and  still  more  as  compared  with  earn- 
ings. Why  should  land  pay  15^  per  cent,  ox  direct  taxation, 
and  houses  14^  per  cent,  or  11  per  cent,  according  as  they 
are  leasehold  or  freehold,  when  personalty  only  pays  8}  per 
cent.,  and  earnings  2^  ?  It  is  an  excess  beyond  all  reasonaole 
proportion.  If  we  add  the  effect  of  mortgages,  it  becomes 
more  disproportionate  stilL  This  disproportion  has  gradually 
grown  up,  and  is  constantly  nowiug  larger  stilL  Two  per 
cent,  was  added  in  1863  by  the  succession  duties.  One  per 
oent.  is  now  being  added  by  the  transfer  of  turnpike  roads. 
The  threepennjr  education  rate  will  add  one  per  cent.  more.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  an  economical  mistake  to  load  exceptional 
taxation  on  any  kind  of  property.  It  i»  unjust,  and  it  is  idso 
unwise.  It  prevents  the  circulation  of  capitel.  It  discourages 
improvements.  It  hinders  the  land  from  iucreaab|f  its  pro- 
duction, and  so  inflicts  an  absolute  iqjury  on  the  nation.  JBut 
it  also  discourages  and  hinders  the  poor  man  from  acquiring  a 
house  or  a  piece  of  land.  I  always  wonder  at  my  friends  of 
extreme  pohtical  opinions,  who  unite  two  such  irreconcilable 
aspirations,  that  in  one  breath  they  lament  the  divorce 
of  the  poor  man  from  the  land,  and  profess  them- 
selves eager  for  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors ;  while  with 
another  breath  they  call  for  heaping  additional  burdens  on  the 
land.  The  two  views  are  absolutely  incompatible.  If  they 
succeed  in  one  they  must  fail  in  the  other.  But  surely  tiidr 
bve  for  the  peasant  ought  to  be  stronger  than  their  hatred  for 
the  landowner.  I  too  should  like  to  see  peasant  pronrietors, 
every  man  saving  money  to  buy  his  own  house  and  nis  own 
rood  of  land.  But  I  want  to  lighten  the  burdens  that  deter 
them,  not  to  heap  on  new  burdens  to  pravent  tbem.  As  to 
measures.  Why  should  we  continue  two  distinct  yaluations, 
one  for  ratiog  purposes,  with  fair  deductions  for  repairs  and 
expenses,  the  other  for  income-tWi  without  Any  deductions  At 


allP    WhT  should  not  both  he  oonsolidatedinto  the  poor^iie 
▼aluationP    I  think  that  both  householders  and  Isndirnen 
an  entitled  to  demand  this  of  l£r.  Gladstone,  and  that  thej 
should  no  lon^r  be  so  exceptionally  taxed,  as  he  himielf  hu 
shown*  in  their  payment  of  income  tax.    Why  should  not  alio 
the  other  schedules  of  the  income  tax  contribute  their  quota 
towards  the  poor  P    We  have  instituted  a  common  fond  for 
London,  out  of  which  certain  common  expenses  are  paid,  and 
the  cost  of  in-door  relief.    £xtend  the  principle  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  let  schedules  C  and  £  and  the  unrated  portion 
of  schedule  D  supply  such  a  common  fund,  and  bear  tiui  por- 
tion of  the  expense.  .  An  eminent  French  writer  on  finance, 
M.  Dupont  Wnite,  says  that  the  income  tax,  levied  in  Unglmd 
on  the  total  reeoorces  of  the  country,  is  a  tax  of  mon  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  and  that  our  rates  on  real  property  are  a 
relic  of  the  middle  a^.    I  am  persuaded  that  we  must  bate 
larger  reoourse  to  this  as  the  oldest  and  most  equitable  tai,  in 
pUce  of  partial  burdens  on  limited  classes  of  property  that  grew 
up  during  the  eighteenth  centutTi  and  that  we  mnstendesvoorto 
lessen  the  anomaly  and  injustice  of  chuging  12  millioni  of 
rates  solelv  upon  net  income  of  £98,000,000  oat  of  the 
£390,000,000  of  property  and  income  liable  io  income  tax  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  of  distributing  the  total  £30,000,000 
of  direct  taxation  of  England  in  these  absurd  proportion!^ 
3^  millions  on   £146,000,000  income  from  esrmnK«i  10^ 
millions  on  £152,000,000  income  of  personal  property,  m 
16|  millions  on  £93,000,000  net  income  of  real  property. 

A  discunion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  CfiNige 
Harst,  Mr.  Frederick  Furdy,  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  Mr.  Hyde 
Qarke,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  BaUev,  Mr.  WiUiam  6. 
Lumley,  Mr.  Vernon  Huoourt,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  KoUe, 
Mr.  Applegarth,  Mr.  Bawlinson,  and  Dr.  Guy  took  part  One 
question  debated  was  whether  local  burdens  could  be  regarded 
as  taxes,  or  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  rent-charge  on  lud 
and  houses;  while  some  of  Mr.  Baxter's  concloiions  were 
challenged,  more  particnlaTly  the  comparatively  high  taxation 
to  which  it  was  said  land  was  subject,  but  a  gcaiersl  opinion 
was  expressed  that  anomalies  existed  in  the  incidencei  of 
taxation  which  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Legialatore. 

The  proceedings  dosed  with  the  vsual  TOtes  of  tbanks« 


"BEANOH"    CHAMBERS    OF    AGBIOULTUBB. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Chamber  of 
Agriculture, 

Mr.  Bbamlet  said  he  was  (^ita  satisfied  that  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  were  institutions  bkely  to  be  of  great  service.  It 
was  therefore  most  desirable  that  a  Chamber  should  represent 
the  whole  county.  They  had  frequently  great  difficulty  in 
getting  gentiemen  to  attend  the  meetings  held  in  Lincoln, 
consequently  th^  did  not  get  the  opinion  of  the  county  sene- 
xally.  If  by  forming  committees  and  branches  in  different 
parts  of  the  oountw  they  could  add  to  the  efficiency  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Chamoer,  it  was  most  desirable  that  such  branches 
should  be  established.  He  would  propose  tiiat  a  committee 
he  appointed  to  inquire  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  branches,  and  that  the  Cha^an,  and  vice- 
Chairman,  and  five  members  form  the  committee  to  report  to 
the  Chamber.  He  did  not  propose  that  the  branches  should 
he  separate  chambers ;  they  might  dect  aportion  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  their  own  intcormediate  neighbourhoods,  and  be  made 
generaUj  useful  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  lolbwing  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as  the 
Committee :  Messrs.  Trotter,  Searby,^ramley,  Seagrave,  and 
I^ton. 

Mr.  T0KNOB  said  it  was  an  old  difficulty,  the  county  was 
•0  large  and  the  railway  communication  with  the  county  town 
from  some  parts  of  the  country  so  poor  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  something  should  be  done.  The  same  difficulty 
had  been  fblt  in  Xievonshire,  Torkshire,  and  other  huge 
counties. 

Cajpt  Cs40U  had  seen  the  formation  of  Branch  Cham- 
bers m  Yorkshire  and  Warwickshire.  Members  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  market  towns  held  their 
meetings  and  disonsiions  on  vajp^ofui  questions  at  those  towns, 
•ad  tfa^  gathfTpj  pneticia  kft^^wledge  horn  imam  itt  neet- 


ings  of  that  sort  which  they  had  no  chance  of  getting  in  cases 
where  it  was  necessanr  for  them  to  attend  a  meeting  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  weaken  the  Central  Chamber  by  forming  too  many 
branches.  Such  branches  might  be  made  of  great  ierrice  in 
the  collection  of  funds,  part  of  which  might  be  retained  for 
local  expenses,  and  the  remainder  forwarded  to  the  Gonoty 
Chamber.  Of  course  each  member  would  be  a  member  of  the 
Central  Chamber  and  not  of  any  particular  hranch.  It  was 
proposed  to  hold  migntory  Councili ;  if  at  the  same  time  they 
would  encourage  the  formation  of  Branch  Chambers,  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  strengthen  the  Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  Winn  was  certain  that  unless  something  wu  done  the 
Chamber  would  soon  be  incapable  of  doing  much  good.  He 
found  the  greatot  possible  want  of  sympathy  on  tor  part  of 
many  he  had  met  in  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The  only 
way  to  keep  the  Chamber  alive  and  the  county  inteiested  in 
its  existence,  was  by  the  establishment  of  branohea.  Any 
additional  cost  would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  incresM  of 
memben.  He  had  looked  over  the  list  of  members,  and,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge,  not  more  than  60  out  of  the  840  woe 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Thit  number  woud 
be  largely  increased  if  meetings   were  held  oecasionally  at 


Louth,  Orimiby,  and  Brige. 

Mr.  E.  HENXiiGX,  the  chairman,  said  it  would  be  most  it- 
sirable  that  the  Council  should  be  migratory,  and  it  wonld  h 
for  them  to  consider  whether  the  memben  of  the  ^^^ 
Earmen*  Clubs  now  in  existence  should  not  be  sIIown 
to  become  correroonding  memben  of  the  Chamber  of  Agn- 
culture.  Brigg,  Grantham*  Louth,  Boston,  and  Looff  Satton 
would  be  gooa  places  for  the  establishment  of  brandies  snd 
for  neetinKs  of  the  Council  He  was  surprieed  that  lO  Mige 
«  coiMitj  ahowed  « list  of  only  MO  memben* 
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THE    CONDITION    OF   THB    FABM    LABOUBEB. 


At  tiie  annual  meetinff  of  the  Stowmarket  Farmenf  Qnb, 
Dr.  Short   said:  l  woold  aak  von  to  consider  these 

?Qe3tioiif— The  condition  of  the  agricnitoral  laboniing  classes ; 
!  it  better  than  it  osed  to  be  P  Is  it  as  good  as  it  onght  to 
be  ?  If  it  be  not,  with  whom  rests  the  bhune  P  And  (having 
sireadj  presupposed  the  disease)  what  are  the  remedies  to  be 
tppliedP  The  religioiu  and  moral  state  of  the  kbonring 
popolatloo,  although  of  g^reat  interest  and  snpreme  importance, 
was  Bot  a  matter  on  which  he  proposed  saying  more  than  a 
few  words»  but,  bearing  as  it  did  on  all  the  other  states,  thus 
maeh  shonld  at  leaat  be  said,  that  if  we  take  the  religions 
condition  of  the  oonntry  half  a  oentniy  ago,  and  compare  it 
with  what  we  may  fidrlv  and  honestly  believe  it  to  be  now,  it 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  ^ere  has  been  an  advance. 
This  statement  held  good  of  the  poorer  dassee  as  well  as  the 
richer.  Still,  we  would  hardlv  wiah  to  <*  rest  and  be  thankful," 
but  endeavour  to  attain  to  still  higher  things.  The  educational 
state  of  the  poor,  through  the  education  scheme  which  had 
recently  become  law,  had  been  of  kte  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  home  politics,  and  one  would  not  be  justified  in 
pssiing  it  over  witnont  a  slight  reference.  That  the  education 
of  the  poor  had  been  neglected  in  days  gone  by,  the  present 
^te  of  the  aged  poor  was  sufficient  evSience,  but  that  the 
Edocation  Act  would  prove  a  universal  panacea  he  mudh 
doubted.  Great  strides  nad  been  made  in  the  last  40  years ; 
sod  whilst  the  old  adage  said  that  "a  litUe  learning ia  a 
dangerooa  thing,**  still  there  was  such  a  thing  as  over 
education.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  such  radical  chimges  as 
vere  proposed,  believing  that  in  most  country  places  an 
effideot  and  satisfactonr  education  by  day  and  night  schools 
h^  been  already  provided.  He  read  a  letter  he  had  received 
uom  a  school  inspector,  who  said  what  he  had  observed  in  his 
own  district  was  that  while  the  minority  of  men  of  the 
uboQiing  cUuaes  between  40  and  50  and  upwards  could  not 
read  or  write,  the  migority  of  those  under  40  could  do  both 
Bore  or  less.  This  was  not  the  case  with  women,  who  generaUy 
hid,  as  girls,  better  chances  of  learning  a  little  than  the  boys. 
For  35  years  there  had  been  in  nearly  every  parish  a  school, 
^ere  the  yoong  had  had  the  opportunity  of  elementary 
edoeation.  He  £d  not  think  direct  compulsory  education 
would  go  down,  bat  saw  no  reason  why  indirect  compulsion 
uould  not  be  applied.  Let  no  person  be  allowed  to  employ 
any  child  for  any  kind  of  labour  under  eight  years  of  age,  and 
Irt  no  child  over  that  age  be  employed  without  a  certificate 
that  he  could  read  and  write.  In  all  schools  he  inspected  a 
vciy  &ir  education  was  being  given  in  the  surrounding 
panshes.  He  should  think  Suffolk  by  no  means  behind  other 
counties.  Education  had  vastly  improved  in  the  last  35  years. 
^  to  the  qui^tion  whether  the  poorer  classes  care  more  for 
education  than  they  did,  his  answer  was  they  liked  it  when 
It  vas  got,  they  cared  less  for  the  getting.  In  theory  they 
were  great  admirers  of  education,  but  in  practice  some  were 
very  careless  about  sending  their  children  to  schools.  They 
weie  apt  to  undervalue  schools ;  this,  of  course,  proceeded 
from  Ignorance,  and  he  trusted  time  would  remedy  it.  On  the 
whole  the  future  of  education  in  this  country  held  out  a 
bright  and  promising  prospect,  provided  idways  they  did  not 
over  edacate  and  make  the  poor  dissatisfied  with  the  station  in 
hf  e  in  which  God  had  phced  them.  As  to  the  New  Act,  he 
id  not  at  all  think  it  would  work  weU  in  the  rural  parishes, 
«m  less  would  the  compulsory  svstem.  Beyond  this  the  Act 
vas  very  mnch  what  they  had  been  doing  on  the  voluntary 
pnnciple.  He  was  an  unflinching  advocate  for  the  religious 
eiement,  and  would  never  condescend  to  teach  children  to  be 
°^ly  good  schohurs  without  teaching  them  at  the  same  time 
w  be  good  Christians.  The  time  table  Hberty  clause,  which 
provided  that  parents  might  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
leUgioas  instruction  which  they  objected  to,  precluded 
the  pttability  of  any  grievance  on  the  part  of 
Wonconformists.  He  spoke,  of  course,  of  Chuich  Schools 
j™dy  bnilt  with  Chnrchmens'  mon^  and  for  de- 
pute Church  teaching.  The  rdigiooa  difflouliy  exiated 
■ore  in  Pariiament  than  out  and  he  was 
•frw  it  wu  only  the  cloak  for  "  poUtiwi  d<Klges,"  aucl^  as  dis- 


efltabliahment  As  to!the  physical  eonditioii  of  the  working  men 
of  the  agricultural  class.  Their  daily  habits  and  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  had  changed  less  than  those  of  any  other 
class,  and  thev  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  formerly,  their  wages  were  certainly 
higher,  and  their  work  not  harder,  indeed  not  so  hard,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  They  had  better  dwellings, 
wore  better  clothes,  and,  unless  the)r  excepted  the  time  when 
many  farm  labourers  were  boarded  at  farm  houses,  were 
better  fed  than  formerly.  The  chief  subject  he  wished  to 
bring  under  their  notice  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
class  under  discussion.  To  the  question.  Was  it  improved  P 
they  might  with  perfect  honesty  answer  Yes.  Although  it  had 
been  stated  with  regard  to  the  cottages  in  Suffolk,  and  Nor- 
folk that  matters  could  not  be  worse,  that  their  condition 
waa  ** miserable,**  " dej^lorable,**  ** detestabk),**  and  "a  dis- 
grace,**  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  present 
state  of  things,  speaking  lor  their  own  district  and  county  he 
said  this  waa  a  misrepresentation,  a  libel,  on  their  fair  fame. 
Cottages  had  improved  and  were  improving,  not  but  that  they 
must  admit  that  there  was  still  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement, but,  speaking  from  intimate  knowled^  he  as- 
serted that  sanitary  matters  were  steadily  progressing.  The 
squalid  hut,  little  better  than  a  pigsty,  nay,  not  half  so  good 
as  the  pigsties  shown  by  Mr.  steam  the  other  evening,  were 
now  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  But  to  the  Question, 
"  Is  the  sanitarv  condition  as  good  ^as  it  ought  to  oe  P"  he 
replied.  Decidedly  not.  The  defecta  were  defective  drainage, 
impure  or  defective  water  supplv,  and  overcrowding  of  small 
dwellings.  In  many  instances  the  privies  were  built  too  near 
the  houses^  the  effluvia  entering  the  open  windows,  and  ac- 
commodation of  this  kind  was  frequentiv  insufficient.  Under 
defective  drainage,  he  also  classed  ash-pits,  middens,  small 
dunghills,  pigsties,  built  too  near  the  house.  He  illustrated 
this  point  by  comparing  the  mortality  in  two  Suffolk  towns 
of  the  same  size,  when  both  were  undnined,  on  an  average  of 
ten  years.  In  A  the  rate  was  I  in  67}  and  in  B  1  in  69.  In 
the  second  ten  years  A,  bein^  drained,  was  1  in  72,  and  B, 
undrained.  I  in  67 ;  in  the  third  ten  jrears  in  A  the  rate  was  1 
in  71,  and  in  B  1  in  59.    As  to  the  impure  water  supply  he 

3 noted  a  case  which  occurred  in  hu  own  practice,  which  pro- 
uced  an  outbreak  of  fever.  Two  cottages  were  supplied  with 
a  well  I2f  yards  deep,  which  was  filled  bv  [surface  draining, 
and  in  very  hot  summers  became  dry.  When  the  water  was 
low  it  (to  use  the  words  of  the  people  occupying  the  houses) 
"  stank  very  bad,**  and  the  next  resource  was  a  small  partly 
dried-up  pond.  The  ^riv^  waa  three  yards  from  the  house, 
and  the  uitch  into  wmch  it  emptied  itself  twelve  yards  from 
the  welL  the  soil  being  washed  away  into  the  earth  when  rain 
came,  in  the  summer  of  1869  the  occupants  of  both  houses 
fell  down  with  fever,  and  in  1870  there  was  again  fever.  Six 
children  working  in  a  gang  on  the  &rm  were  accustomed  to 
drii^  the  water  daily,  and  all  fell  down  with  fever,  and  one 
died,  but  those  of  the  gang  who  did  not  drink  the  well  water 
escaped  illness.  A  day  or  two  since  he  went  into  a  cottage 
which  had  only  one  room  up-stairs,  and  that  with  a  sloping 
roof  on  both  sides.  It  was  about  10  feet  by  8,  and  here  nine 
persons  slept  in  a  cubic  space  not  more  than  enough  for  one. 
Not  long  since  he  reported  to  the  Stow  Board  of  Guardians 
another  case  in  which  16  persons  alept  in  a  house  of  three 
rooms,  one  family  in  one  room,  and  two  husbands  with  their 
wives  and  chil^n  in  the  other.  He  adduced  these  cases  to 
show  that  there  were  such,  and  that  the  evil  reouired  to  be 
looked  into  and  remedied,  and  that  he  was  not  taking  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  matter.  Still  this  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  He  passed  on  to  consider  whose  fault  it  was  that  this 
state  of  things  existed,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides.  He  instanced  some  of  the  cansea 
for  the  bad  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — the  cottage 
being  mortgaged,  their  being  the  property  of  absentee  land- 
lords, their  oein^  the  property  of  small  people,  who  get  every 
penny  they  can  in  rent,  and  care  nothing  for  the  tenants.  In 
some  instances  the  larger  landlords  were  to  bUme ;  but,  on 
tl\e  other  hand|  did  the  poor  always  take  the  care  they  ought 
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of  their  habitation!  P    They  did  not.     There  were  families  to 
whom  no  one  would  let  a  remectable  honae— thrifUen,  im- 

Srovident  people,  who  would  damage  or  destroy  it,  to  the 
etriment  of  their  own  comfort  and  the  injury  of  the  landlord. 
Having,  then,  postulated  this,  vie.,  that  there  is  a  sanitary 
disease  existing,  what  are  to  be  the  remedies  for  its  cure  P  In 
districts  where  there  is  no  such  officer,  the  appointment  of  a 
sanitary  inspector.  We  hare  one  in  the  Stow  Union,  and 
already  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and 
have,  no  doubt,  in  future  days,  by  the  increase  of  the  health 
rate,  the  lessening  of  sickness,  and  consequent  reduction  of  the 
Poor  Kate,  we  shall  in  our  pockets  feel  it  also.  Better  drain- 
age b^  all  means  is  mquired,  the  better  construction  of  closets 
(privies),  and  their  removal  further  from  the  dwellings,  the 
trapping  of  drains  running  from  or  near  houses,  removal  of 
pigsties  and  dirt  heaps  also.  Better  water  supply  above 
everything  (where  there  is  an  insufficiency^,  better  sleeping 
accommodation  where  this  can  be  contrived  (and  in  newly- 
built  houses  this  point  considered),  prevention  of  over-crowd- 
ing by  taking  in  lodgers,  and  on  the  ground  of  morality  itself 
the  separating  during  sleeping  hours  of  the  elder  and  younger 
members  of  the  families.  And,  lastly,  better  landlords 
where  there  are  bad  ones,  and  better  tenants  also.  Of  the 
good  that  has  been  done  to  our  agricultural  labourers  b^  the 
allotment  system,  of  its  effect  in  creating  in  them  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  honest  pride  and  independence,  as  a  means  of 
spending  his  spare  tune  in  a  much  better  way  than  it  might 
M  spent;  of  Benefit  Societies  and  their  results,  of  village 
Clouiing  and  Coal  Clubs,  village  reading-rooms  and  libraries, 
all  of  them  bearing  on  the  state  and  well-being  of  our  labour- 
ers ;  he  should  say  nothing  further  than  thus  afiuding  to  them. 
Mr.  CocKSEDOS  had  found,  from  several  of  the  researclies 
he  had  made,  that  Dr.  Short* s  view  was  correct — ^that  there 
had  been  an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  all  labourers  in 
this  conntrv.  In  the  year  1685,  when  one-ftflh  of  thepeople 
of  England  were  then  employed  in  agricnlture.  Sir  William 
Petty  said  that  4fd.  per  day  with  food,  and  8d.  per  day  without 
food,  was  the  general  pay  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  The 
Justices  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  same  year,  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  tiied  the  wages  of  a  labourer  at  4s.  from  September 
to  March,  and  Ss.  6d.  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  Devonshire 
the  rate  of  wages  was  5s.  a  week,  but  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
the  Magistrates,  in  1082,  resolved  tlut  the  wages  should  be  5s. 
per  week  in  winter,  and  6s.  in  summer ;  at  Chelmsford  the 
rate  was  6s.  in  winter,  and  7s.  in  summer,  and  that  seemed  the 
highest  amount  paid  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  then  very  dear,  for  wheat  was  70s.  a 
quarter.  In  manufactories  the  workmen  were  paid  about  Is. 
a  day,  and  often  were  forced  to  work  for  much  less  than  that. 
Mr.  Henrt  Cro89B  had  begun  paying  for  agricultural 
labour  forty-live  years  ago ;  yet  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
remark  on  that  point  because  he  was  not  now  an  employer 
of  labour.  As  far  as  cottage  accommodation  went,  he  could 
speak,  and  could  say  that  in  his  remembrance  cottage  comfort 
had  very  much  increased.  The  enclosure  of  commons  and 
roadside  waste  had,  however,  not  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
the  labourers  in  one  respect,  as  they  used  to  serve  to  assist 
wages.  The  pig  of  the  labouring  man  used  to  be  grazed  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  garden  was  often  manured  from  the  same 
source.  Still  he  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
labourers  had  increased  their  use  of  luxuries.  When  he  first 
began  to  pay  labourers  a  great  many  of  them  ate  brown 
breisd;  a  piece  of  white  bread  was  not  a  common  thing 
amongst  them.  Now,  white  bread  was  always  used  by  the 
labourers.  They  had  greater  facilities  now  for  purchasing 
luxuries,  as  there  were  more  shops  than  formerly.  Most  of 
the  povertv  amongst  the  labouring  classes  was  caused  by  the 
large  families.  An  employer  coula  not,  of  course,  pay  a  man 
more  because  he  had  a  large  family,  and  many  a  man  was 
considered  a  hard  master  on  that  account.  It  was  the  large 
families  in  the  small  and  inconvenient  cottages  who  made  the 
rougher  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  reason  was  that  such 
people  had  not  the  opportunity  of  keeping  their  cottages  in 
so  good  trim.  He  found  also  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  getting  good  tenants  when  there  were  good  cottages.  They 
would  work  the  gardens  well  enough,  but  the  most  industrious 
of  them  would  scarcely  keep  the  back  part  of  their  premises 
in  good  order.  He  could  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Short  as  to 
keeping  nuisances  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  but  it  was  one 
uf  the  greatest  difficulties  a  landlord  had  to  encounter. 


Mr.  CocKSEDGS  asked  if  Dr.  Short  eonsidered  blaek  or  rye 
bread  good  to  eat  P  Almost  all  authors  considered  that  Eog- 
land  was  in  a  low  state  of  civilizatioiL  when  the  nemile  ste 
black  bread.  When  in  the  countries  on  the  BUek  Ses,  he 
had  found  that  the  people  almost  all  ate  Uack  bread.  He  hid 
himself  got  accustomed  to,  and  to  like  it,  and  found  that  two 
dices  eaten  in  the  momine  would  be  iofficient  to  cany  kin 
through  the  day.  They  had,  however,  very  good  butter,  sad 
the  people  throve  upon  it  They  wen  very  mnscukr,  luge 
boned  men,  and  very  strong. 

Dr.  Short  said  brown  bread,  or  the  "  whole  wheat**  breid 
now  advertised  very  largely,  was,  no  doubt,  ver^  wholesome. 
It  was  only  another  form  of  brown  bread.  The  rye-bresd 
Mr.  Cocksdge  bad  referred  to  was  likely  to  do  harm,  becaiue 
the  lye  was  apt  to  be  what  was  called  in  farming  langosge 
"spurred,**  that  was,  a  black  smut  on  it,  and  that  fungus  be- 
came what  was  called  ergot  of  rye,  which  was  used  in  medi- 
cine.  In  using  much  rye-bread,  this  might  be  taken  into  the 
system  and  produce  a  form  of  dry  mortification,  or  dry  gin- 
grene.  Even  in  two  or  three  cases  when  ergot  of  rjt  hss 
been  given  very  judiciously,  dry  gangrene  had  supervened. 
Mr.  Cocksedge  had  told  them  of  the  effect  of  lye^bresd  si 
food—that  those  who  ate  it  in  the  morning  reqnirad  nothiog 
else  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Co€K8EDOE:  Except  beer;  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned  that. 

Dr.  Short  said  that  in  the  conntriea  where  rye-bresd  vsa 
extensively  used  there  was  much  dry  gangrene.  In  Siberis, 
where  the  Russians  sent  their  prisoners,  and  black  bresd  vis 
used,  dry  gangrene  was  very  prevalent. 

Mr.  Miller  could  testify  that  the  labourers  were  better 
off  now  than  when  he  was  a  youth.  When  he  wis  a  boy  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  see  bovs  and  girls  running  sbost 
without  shoes  or  stockings— a  thing  tearoely  ever  seen  nov. 
The  men  did  not  earn  so  much  then  as  they  did  now,  asd 
within  his  memory  agricultural  wages,  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  corn,  were  higher.  He  ootud  refer  to  a  megBorandoffl 
rrom  an  old  farming  account  book,  showing  that  a  fanner  hid 
sold  a  score  of  wheat  for  £95,  and  paid  2s.  fid.  a  coomb  for 
thrashing  it.  What  would  they  think  of  that  now  P  Atthst 
time  the  families  earned  more  than  they  did  now.  One  ireit 
drawback  at  the  present  time  was  that  the  families  of  the 
poor  wen  now  deprived  of  the  spinning.  In  his  eariy  dsyi  be 
had  heard  of  families,  where  the  man  was  not  very  pradeot, 
in  which  the  woman  would  call  up  her  family  at  an  early  boor 
and  do  enough  spinning  before  breakfast  to  procure  that  mesl 
at  the  shop.  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  conditioa  of  the 
poor,  he  sometimes  thought  tiiere  wera  not  the  fiieilities  for 
their  habitations  that  there  ought  to  be.  The  larger  ovnen 
could  proride  good  cottages,  but  the  smaller  owners  who  hid 
to  denve  income  from  cottage  property,  could  not  make  their 
cottages  what  they  ought  to  be.  Cottage  property  ought  aot 
to  be  so  hearily  taxed.  As  soon  as  a  cottage  was  built  it  vis 
rated,  and  though  the  rate  ultimately  fell  upon  the  oeeopier, 
yet  at  the  first  it  was  borne  by  the  owner.  With  regard  to 
Income-tax,  if  they  paid  4d.  in  the  £  for  ordinary  property, 
they  had  to  pay  7d.  for  cottages,  because  they  paid  apoa  tbe 
gross  rental ;  and,  as  they  all  knew,  they  did  not  get  anythiog 
like  the  gross  rental  after  allowing  for  loss  of  rent  and  repiin* 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  these  drawbacks  ouaht  to  be 
removed,  and  every  facility  given  for  the  erection  of  cottsffcs, 
so  that  people  could  have  some  chance  of  getting  interest  for 
their  money.  If  a  system  could  be  devised  m  that  people 
could  get  a  moderate  interest  for  their  monev  in  oottise 
property,  there  wera  many  benevolent  individuals  who  voold 
do  what  they  could  to  improve  the  dwellin|p  of  the  {nor,  bet 
so  long  as  they  were  subject  to  an  extraordinary  tax,  it  ooou 
not  be  expected  that  they  should  build  cottages. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ojlus  asked,  if  no  children  were  allowed  to  go 
to  work  till  after  they  were  eight  yean  old  without  a  oert^te 
that  thev  had  attended  school,  how  much  knowledge  Dr.  Short 
expected  a  chUd  to  have  at  that  age.  tt  v  j 

Dr.  Short  said  that  suggestion  was  not  his  own.  He  hM 
met  with  it  and  adopted  it  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  s  yvj 
good  one.  It  was  in  a  very  sensible  letter  upon  edneatioB  that 
he  met  with  that  suggestion.  . 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oaxis  then  asked,  if  the  bbouring  eUsMihsd 
mora  comforts  than  in  former  days,  what  they  must  ^^^^^^ 
a  man  had  to  support  a  family  upon  9s.  or  lOo.  a  week  P  The 
extraordinary  part  of  it  to  him  was  how  they  IiTed.   To  bim 
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it  «it  t  CM6  of  mBuAmtB,  not  liviiig.  Thcrf  tniited  to  fhe 
larval  to  paytiieir  rmt,  uid  in  a  leaMn  like  thote  which  they 
lud  had  for  the  last  two  or  three  yeare,  the  harreet  had  not 
iBowited  to  mneh,  etpecially  on  the  light  land,  at  it  was  ao 
THj  qai^y  over.  Again,  he  would  aak  how  it  eoold  he  ex« 
pfleted  that  a  laboorar  ihoud  be  able  to  Mud  two  children  ont 
of  Mfn  or  eq^t  to  eehool  when  he  was  earning  8s.  or  9s. 
s-week.  The  elder  ehildren  eonld  only  assist  him  to  Uto, 
sad  if  two  of  them  were  taken  ont  of  the  family  and  prerented 
fima  earning  their  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a-week,  they  redooed  that 
iDBB*t  iaeome  illO  or  £12  a^year.  As  to  education,  of  eonrw, 
ke  did  not  oineot  to  that,  bnt  thought  we  were  now  working  a 
little  too  mneh  on  the  mesent  generation  for  tiie  sake  of  the 
acxt.  The  educated  labourer  would  obtain  higher  wages,  bat, 
10  &r  ss  he  could  aee^  the  agricultarist  would  hare  to  pay  for 
thit,  ss  the  labourers  would,  the  better  they  were  educated,  be 
tihe  better  enabled  to  become  mechanics,  and  to  work  for  such 
ims  ss  Messrs.  Woods  and  Cocksedge,  which  they  would  do 
nther  than  oontinne  on  the  land.  They  would,  thoefore, 
adf saee  the  position  of  the  labourer,  and  have  to  pay  for  it 

Mr.  J.  H.  HvcoBAX,  the  Chairman,  said  that  when  he  was 
ijasrtered  in  Franoe,  when  a  young  man,  he  had  been  astonished 
It  iceiiw  the  black  bread  so  much  used,  and  generally  the 
wietebed  way  in  which  the  people  lived.  He  knew  that  his 
ova  labourers  always  had  good  white  bread.  Their  style  of 
dnnhad  also  much  improred  during  his  own  recollection. 
He  could  recollect  their  wearing,  in  his  own  parish,  where  he 
had  lived  sinoe  he  was  26  Tears  old,  long  slops  of  common 
material,  bat  now  they  could  always  be  seen  at  church  with 
pood  eloth  clothing,  niters,  and  highlows.  Wages  had  also 
usproved,  and  whan  ne  had  paid  7s.  and  8s.  a-week  he  now 
pud  10s.  or  lis.  fle  thought,  therefore,  that  ther  mi^ht 
very  safely  say  that  the  condition  of  the  labourerB  had  im- 
pored. 

Mr.  WooDWAJU)  said  of  cotta^  property,  that  the  retom 
in  the  shape  of  rent  was  insulfioent,  in  most  cases,  to  pay 
five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  that  was  one  reason  why 
tbcy  were  so  badly  built  and  arranged.  He  should  be  glad  to 
be  withoQt  his  cottages,  if  it  were  not  for  the  accommodation 
thejr  were  to  his  own  labourers.  The  condition  of  the 
labourer  had  no  doubt  improved.  As  to  the  question  Mr. 
Oakes  had  asked — how  a  labourer  could  keep  his  children  at 
•ehool  oa  IQs.  a-week — the  labourer  with  seten  or  eight  chil- 
^na  was  u  a  bettor  position  as  soon  as  they  began  to  earn 
BMnej. 

Mr.  OiKsa  said  that  Dr.  Short  had  spoken  of  children 
sader  eight  years  of  ace — ^thev  could  not  work. 

Mr.  Ceossb  :  Bnt  he  could  not  hare  seren  under  eight 
yeui  of  age. 

Mr.  Oakss  :  Oh,  yes,  he  might. 

Mr.  WooowARO :  I  can  only  say  I  hope  that  is  an  excep- 
^imai  case,  and  not  the  rule.  The  number  of  children  a 
labourer  had  to  keep  was  not  always  a  criterion  as  to  his  condi- 
tioa  loeially,  as  he  was  better  off  as  soon  as  they  were  got  out 
to  work,  and  the  fkther  would  soon  be  taking  £1  a-week  of 
bis  msster.  He  had  found  that  children  from  Urge  families 
innriabiy  made  the  best  servants,  because  th^  had  been 
obliged  to  work  early.  The  landowners  had  done  all  they 
(ooU  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  he  denied 
that  they  were  kept  iu  ignorance,  as  had  been  stated.  The 
nittage-seoommodation  waa  not  so  good  as  it  should  be ;  bnt 
|bat  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  tenants  as  well  as  to  the 
uadloids.  There  were  a  great  many  tenants  who  did  not 
werve  a  cottage  at  all. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Short. 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OF  LORD   WALSIK6HAH. 

^e  regret  to  reeord  the  decease  of  this  nobleman,  which 
wok  place  at  Merton,  by  his  own  hand,  on  Saturday,  Dec. 
91st  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Walsingham.  in  the  county  of 
I<orfolk,  fifth  Baron,  was  bom  on  July  6th,  1801 ;  succeeded 
bu  fither  in  1839 ;  married,  in  1842,  AugusU  Louisa,  eldest 
fvighter  of  Sir  Eobert  Frankland  Russell,  by  whom  he  leaves 
une  the  Hononiable  Thomas  de  Orqr,  M.P.  for  West  Nor- 
folk  tiace  1866.  This  lady  died  in  18i4,  and  his  Lordship 
nirried,seoondly»iii  1847,  the  Honourable  EmUy  Elizabeth 


Julia  Thellnsson,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Bendlesham,  by 
whom  he  leaves  a  numerous  family. 

Lord  Walsingham  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  B^yal  Agnoultoral  Society  of  England  in  1866,  and  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  1861.  He  filled  the  office  of 
President  in  1860,  in  which  year  the  annual  show  was  held  at 
Canterbury.  He  joined  the  Smithfleld  Club  in  1861,  and  was 
elected  President  of  the  Club  for  1863.  Hii  Lordship  was 
also  President  of  the  Wayland  Agricultural  Association,  the 
meetings  of  which  havebeen  held  at  Watton,  near  Merton,  for  30 
years.  As  an  agricnltorist.  Lord  Walsingham  was  chiefly 
famous  for  his  Southdown  flock,  for  some  years  past  the  most 
snccessfid  of  any  in  the  country.  On  the  Home  Farm,  at  Merton, 
which  has  been  much  improved  of  late  by  marling  and  sden- 
tific  cultivation,  there  is  a  Southdown  flock  which  dates  back 
for  about  forty  years.  The  sheep,  however,  were  ori^nally 
small ;  and  when  Lord  Walsingham  first  began  to  think  of 
exhibiting,  he  was  told  that  the  soil  was  too  poor,  and  that 
animals  from  it  would  always  be  beaten  by  those  which  came 
from  better  lands ;  as  this  at  first  was  the  case.  But  aome 
success  came  in  1861,  at  the  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  shows ; 
while  since  then.  Lord  Walsingham  has  continued  to  improve 
his  position,  until  at  lensth,  for  seven  times  in  eight  years,  he 
has  won  the  Gold  Medal  or  Cup  at  the  Smithfleld  Club,  cul- 
minating his  honours  at  the  last  two  shows  with  the  Champion 
Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  sheep  *'  of  any  age  or  breed*'  in  the 
Hall.  The  foundation  of  the  improvement  in  the  Merton 
flock  traces  back  to  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham ;  but  constant 
resort  has  been  had  to  the  stocks  of  the  Sussex  men  them- 
selves, such  as  Messrs.  Bigden,  Hart,  Turner,  Ellman,  and 
Boys. 

At  the  time  Lord  Walsingham  succeeded  to  the  Merton  pro- 
perty, a  considerable  portion,  about  4,800  acres,  was  held  in 
large  rabbit-warren  farms,  one  conaistiiig  of  as  much  as  2,100 
acres.  His  Lordship's  first  object  was  to  get'  rid  of  the 
warren  as  the  leases  fell  out,  and  that  was  effected  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  This  step  necessitated  the  building  of 
farm-houses  and  premises,  and  the  sub-division  of  the  land ; 
and  the  holdings  here  now  range  from  about  600  to  700  acres, 
while  pains  have  been  token  of  late  to  reduce  the  rabbits. 
The  main  improvement  necessary  was  to  strengthen  the  stople 
of  the  sandv  soil  by  marling  or  claying,  for  which  there  ex- 
isted every  facility.  This  proceeded  slowly  in  the  hands  of 
the  tenants,  and  large  tracte  were  consequently  token  in  hand 
bv  Lord  Walsingham  himself,  who  at  one  time  occupied  in  all 
aoout  3,600  acres.  Large  portions  have  now  been  marled  or 
clayed  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  loads  oer  acre,  or,  iu  somo 
instances,  much  more,  and  the  arable  lands  divided  by  fences. 
Enough  already  has  been  effected  to  show  that,  by  liberal  but 
not  necesaarily  very  expensive  cultivation  and  careful  farming, 
good  crops  may  be  grown  on  land  where  formerly  the  produce 
was  but  little  more  than  rabbits.  A  portrait  of  the  late  Lord 
appeared  in  the  Farmer't  Moffasine  for  July,  1870. 

The  succession  to  the  Peenge  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  De  Grey, 
will  cause  a  vacant  in  the  representation  of  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  Norfolk.  The  announcement  of  his  father's  death 
was  tele^phed  to  Mr.  De  Grey,  who  was  at  once  summoned 
to  Norwich  from  Gunton,  where  he  has  been  shooting  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  new  Peer  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  West  Norfolk,  and  moved  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  in  1867,  during  Lord  Derbv's  Govern- 
ment. The  first  peer  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  1771  to  1780,  and  the  second  was  for 
twenty  years  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   The  barony  was  conferred  by  George  III.  in  1780. 

The  cause  of  death  was  at  first  kept  private,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  an  official  investigation,  and  a  coroner's  jniy 
have  returned  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  killed  himself 
while  of  unsound  mind." 

THE  EARL  OF  AYLESFORD,  after  an  ilbess  of  only  a 

few  weeks,  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  Jan.  10,  shortly  before 
two  o'dock,  at  the  family  residence  iu  Grosvenor-street.  The 
deceased  Henesge,  was  tne  eldest  son  of  Heueage  Finch,  Earl 
of  Aylesford,  and  Baron  of  Guernsey,  in  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land, by  Lady  Augusta  Sophia  Greville,  fourth  daughter  of 
George,  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  was  consequently  brother 
of  the  Countess  of  Dartmouth.  He  was  bom  24th  December, 
1824,  and  married,  7th  Mv[,  18  M,  Jane,  only  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wightwick  KnighUey,  of  Bury-off- 
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Chureh,  Wanriebluie.  Previimily  to  his  aMeMon  to  the 
peengv,  in  1869,  he  repreeented  Sonth  Warwiehihire  in  the 
Houe  of  Commons  from  1849.  The  funily  honoon  are 
inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Heneage,  Lord  Onemsej.  bom  on 
the 21st Feoroaiy,  1849,  and nuumed oidjon the  oth inst.  to 
Edith,  third  danghter  of  Colonel  Peers  Williams,  of  Temple 
Hoose,  Berks.  Lord  Aylesford  was  veiy  partial  to  the  pnr- 
soits  of  agrienltare,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  improrement 
of  his  estate,  and  had  established  a  veiy  good  herd  of  Short- 
horns, a  steer  from  which  was  the  best  of  all  the  beasts  at  the 
Birmingham  and  Smithfield  dnb  Shows  of  1870.  Lord 
Aylesford  was  a  Yioe-President  of  the  Smithfield  Qub. 

DEATH  OF  A  SUFFOLK  AQBICULTURIST.— It  is 
with  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Oeoige 
Bobito,  of  CropleyGrore,  Lydgate,  near  Newmarket,  after  a 
long  illness,  aged  59.  Mr.  Dobito  was  well  known  io  the 
Eastern  coonties  as  an  agricoltarist,  more  especially  for  his 
black-faced  flock.  He  also  frequently  acted  as  a  yaige  of 
riding  hoTMs,  being  Tery  fond  of  hunting  as  well  as  ot  cricket 
and  chess.  Mr.  I^bito  was  a  man  of  mnch  ability,  and  in  hii 
earlier  day  wrote  a  priie  essay  or  two  for  the  JottrmU  of  the 
BoyalAgncnltnral  Society. 


THE  LANDLORDS  AND  THE  CENTRAL  CHAMBER 

OF  AGRICTJLTURE.— It  was  erroneonsly  supposed,  when 

Chambers  of  Agriculture  began  to  be  formed  in  difEsrent  parts 
of  the  country,  that  they  were  established  by  tenant  farmers 
with  the  Tiew  to  protect  their  interests,  but  it  has  lately  trans- 
pired that  they  were  promoted  by  and  intended  to  serve,  not 
the  interests  of  the  tenant  farmers,  but  those  of  their  land- 
lords. It  would  naturally  be  presumed  tiiat  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  London,  was  an  association  of  tenant 
fiirmers,  but  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  easeP^-why  that  mora 
than  one  half  of  the  members  of  this  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture— altogether  less  than  200— are  tiot  farmers  at  all 
but  landed  jtropnefors.  We  make  this  statement  on  unim- 
p«achable  authority,  and,  as  it  consists  of  eo  large  a  propor- 
tion of  landed  proprietors  it  is  but  natural  to  arriye  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  seeking  their  tenants'  interest  they  are  really 
looking  after  their  own.  The  first  actiye  step  of  this  Central 
Chamber  was  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax. 
What  was  the  idea  that  prompted  this  P  Whr,  simply  the 
hope  that  it  would  raise  the  yalue  of  inferior  oarleys,  make 
fiuTuing  more  profitable,  and  enable  them  to  raise  rents. 
What  are  they  doing  nowP  Why  the  Central  Chamber  has 
been  endeivouring  to  ^t  a  memorial  to  Parliament  on  the 
question  of  Local  Taxation  proposed  and  carried  at  the  yarious 
courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  throughout  the  kingdom,  similar  to 
that  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lopes  at  our  own  court  a  few 
days  since.  And  what  is  propused  by  this  reyision  of  Local 
Taxation  P  Merely  to  take  certain  duurns  now  made  on  land 
and  house  property  in  real  estate,  ana  transfer  them  to  the 
general  charges  of  the  country.  In  plain  EnxUsh  Mr.  Lopes's 
proposal  is  to  take  the  taxes  oflf  the  land,  ana  impose  them  on 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  But  what  would 
be  the  result  of  such  a  courae ;  would  tenant  farmers  benefit 
by  its  adoption  P  Mr.  Lopes  did  not  pretend  to  say  they 
would.  He  honestly  and  fairly  alleged  that  his  real  object 
was  to  benefit  landed  proprietors.  Sir  George  Jenkinson, 
howeyer,  was  not  so  straightforward,  and  pretended  that  the 
motiye  was  to  benefit  the  struggling  tenant  farmers.  But 
what  said  Lord  Lichfield  when  the  subject  was  agitated  at  the 
Worcestershire  Chamber  of  Agriculture^  and  the  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  landed 
proprietor  but  of  the  tenant  farmer  that  this  proposition  was 
made  P  He  told  them  plainly  that  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
they  would  boiefit  by  any  reduction  of  local  taxation,  but  that 
if  all  rates  and  taxes  were  alienated  from  landed  proprieton, 
it  would  only  result  in  increasing  the  yalue  of  land,  and  land- 
lords would  demand  proportionately  increased  rents.  This 
was  speaking  the  plain  truth,  and  if  Sir  George  Jenkinson 
again  addresses  tenimt  &rmets  on  the  sul^ect  of  local  taxation, 
and  tells  them  he  is  a^tating  the  qnestiou  for  their  benefit, 
they  may  belieye  him  if  they  well.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
of  the  county  and  other  rates,  rents  haye  been  for  years  past 
steadily  rising,  and  continue  to  do  so.— 2!l<  WUMire  JndC' 
pendent. 


LOCAL  TAXATION.— At  %  nsMthur  of  the  Waiwiekikire 
Chamber  of  Agrienltare  at  Rugby  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Gaidiiv, 
the  seeretaxT  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  read  along 
paper  embodying  tiie  news  of  the  eommittee^  with  which  onr 
readers  mnat  already  be  familiar.  Sir  B.  M.  C.  Hsniltos, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Deyonport,  M.Pn  end  Mr.  Caldeoott,  snbn- 
qnenfly  spoke  to  the  question,  but  the  fiumcn  present  took  bat 
fitUe  part  in  the  diseussion.  Towards  the  eondasion,hove?ir, 
of  what  appears  to  haye  been  bat  a  tame  meeting,  Mr.  WalUm 
(Shipston-on-Stour),  said  he  thought  that  the  inerssss  is 
the  yalue  which  land  deriyed  from  the  inyestment  of  eapHsi 
should  be  held  sacred  and  inyiolable  from  taxation  until  ssch 
a  time  when  the  tenant  had  firom  low  rent  repaid  himself  for 
the  amount  he  had  Isid  out.  They  should  induiDe  capitalists  to 
inyest  tiieir  capital  on  land,  the  yalue  of  whidi  depended  in  i 
great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  money  inyested  upon  it. 
By  driying  capital  out  of  the  oountiy,  they  would  rednee  the 
yuue  of  the  land,  and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  it  via  s 
question  of  land  vertui  capital.  Mr.  Gardner  thooght  thit 
Mr.  Walton  had  wrongly  estimated  the  question.  He  did  sot 
think  it  was  a  question  between  land  and  eapitaL  He  beUered 
that  the  income  deriyed  firom  all  property  should  contribste 
towards  the  safety  which  all  property  required.  Mr.Doim 
thought  that  if  the  rates  wen  ooUected  in  any  other  way  thsn 
the  present  system,  it  wonld  be  under  the  form  of  an  incoaie 
tax.  This  country  had  escaped  from  the  feudal  system,  bat 
there  were  still  many  traees  of  it  left  in  oonneetaon  with  Issd. 

HAIL  STORM  INSURANCK—At  the  annual  gesenl 
meeting  of  the  General  Hail  Storm  Insurance  Society  at  the 
offioe^n  St.  Gil«i*-street,  Norwich,  the  report  stated  that  the 
past  season  has  been  full  of  yicissitudes  operating  againit  is- 
surances  generally,  but  more  especially  hail  storm  insoiuoei. 
Drought,  inferior  crops,  and  a  general  want  of  protperitj 
amongst  the  agricultural  classes  haye  tended  to  rednoe 
the  amount  of  acreage  much  below  that  which  has  usnaliy 
been  insured,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state 
that  although  the  business  has  suffered  more  or  lesi  in 
eyery  county  this  society  has  been  enabled  to  sddsereral 
hundred  new  insurers  to  its  supporters,  so  that  the 
iklling  off  of  our  old  customen  (which  from  the 
aboye  causes,  we  hope  is  but  temporary)  has  not  heea 
fdt  to  the  extent  that  mijrht  haye  been  expected,  end  we 
therefore  look  forward  with  confidence  to  rq^ain  our  old  posi- 
tion in  the  coming  season.  Another  seyere  trisl  has  oees 
borne  by  this  society,  which  its  ample  funds  and  extended  bo- 
siness  haye  enablei  it  to  sustain  satis&ctorily.  Hsilstomi 
during  the  past  season,  although  th^  haye  not  been 
numerous,  haye  been  ot  a  more  serious  character,  ss  to 
the  amount  of  damage  done  by  them,  than  at  any  tiae 
during  the  past  12  years.  The  absence  of  ordinary  thnnder- 
storms  until  the  middle  of  June  last,  when  the  crops  were 
unusually  forward,  had  caused  many  to  neglect  to  isnn 
eyen  those  crops  which  were  worth  insuring ;  then  came  the 
fearful  yisitations  of  the  16th  and  17th  Jun^  and  where  the 
latter  storm  was  heariest,  the  damage  w&s  almost  mavdible, 
considering  its  short  duration ;  one  agent  who  witnessed  it 
wrote  imn^diately  and  stated  that  it  had  exceeded  in  destne- 
tiyeness  the  great  hailstorm  of  August^  18i3,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  then  made,  for  we  paid  hii 
dienls  alone  near  £2,000,  besides  other  large  sums  in  sarroond- 
ing  agencies,  and  we  heard  of  many  sufferers  in  the  district 
who  were  not  insured  at  all,  ana  to  conyey  to  oar  agri- 
cultural friends  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  losses, 
we  extract  the  following  items  fxom  some  of  our  ntr- 
ywors'  returns  of  claims  allowed  by  us  on  this  occasion: 
Wheat,  fiye  cases  24  bushels  an  acre,  one  20  bosheU,  «• 
Barley,  two  cases  24  bushels  an  acre,  six  cases  16  bosheU, 
&c.  Oats,  three  cases  20  bushels  an  acre,  &c.  Rye,  two  cases 
20  bushels  an  acre,  &c.  Peas,  two  cases  28  bushels  sn  acre, 
four  cases  20  bushels,  two  18  bushels  an  acre,  two  16  boihds, 
&c.  Beans,'one  case  20  bushels  an  acre,  three  cases  16  bashdt, 
&c.  Potatoes,  £8  an  acre,  &c.  These  being  but  a  few  cises 
selected  from  the  numerous  claims  paid  by  this  society  ^ose, 
it  is  easy  to  conclude  tiiat  tiie  total  damase  done  must  hare 
been  yery  mat  indeed.  ItisweQknowntiiat  the  a«repte 
number  of  insurers  in  all  the  offices  represent  only  aboat  is 
per  cent,  of  the  crops  grown,  learing  86  per  cent  wholly  ai 
the  risk  of  the  fiarmer ;  that  this  should  be  so  appears  ttime- 

countable,  especially  as  the  premium  is  now  rediuM  to  a  tew 
pence  per  acre. 


¥HE  FABME&'8  ^iAGAZlNl!. 
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THE  PENBTTH  FABMERS'  OLUB. 

At  a  meetmg  bield  to  further  disoius  the  question  of  pur- 
chaang  the  freehold  of  the  eorn  and  other  tolls  affecting  the 
Pearim  market,  and  to  consider  the  desirahility  of  procuring 
as  analjsia  of  certain  specimens  of  limestone  selected  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Sir  Henry  R.  Yane  in  the  chair,  the  Seoretaiy, 
Mr.  T.  Bobinson,  read  OTcr  the  minutes  of  sereral  committee 
■eetings,  from  which  it  appeared  that  ei|^hteen  specimens  of 
limeitone  had  been  selected  from  the  district,  and  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  the  charses  of  Professor  Anderson,  Dr. 
Voelekar,  and  other  scientific  men  for  supplying  an  analysis 
vcre  from  £1  to  a  guinea  for  each  specimen. 

The  Ckaibmajx,  whilst  nmtting  that  the  ocet  would 
trench  w  largely  upon  the  funds  of  tns  Club,  thought  it  was 
TCTf  desirable  tlust  the  fimnersof  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
iaformed  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  uiey  used  for  agrioul- 

tnnd  purposes. 

Mr.  Oliphant-Febgusox  was  of  opinion  that  the  Ftoners' 
Clab  vould  not  be  prepared  to  spend  eighteen  guineas,  nor 
half  that  amount,  m  procuring  the  analrsis  suggested.  He 
thooght  it  was  for  the  owners  of  quarries  themselves  to  furnish 
IS  analysis  of  the  limestone  they  used. 

Mr.  HussTT  thought  that  in  adopting  the  proposal  they 
woald  only  be  carrying  out  a  resolution  of  the  Club.  What- 
erer  other  people  might  be  disposed  to  do,  he  thought  a  cer- 
t&in  wmha  of  limestone  sampiss  on^ht  to  be  analvsed  at  the 
expeaie  of  the  Club^  because  it  was  veiy  necessary  that  farmers 
ahonld  know  what  they  were  buying  in  the  shape  of  lime. 
Hi^ht,  nine,  or  ten  samples  might  oe  selected,  and  he  proposed 
that  aometliing  like  that  number  should  be  analysed  by  Pro- 
fcaior  Anderson.  No  more  than  ten  samples  need  be  for- 
warded for  analysis,  seeing  that  of  the  eighteen  specimens 
wme  had  been  selected  almost  from  the  same  place. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Smith  remarked  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Ckb,  Mr.  HoDougail,  had  promised  to  select  what  he  oUled 
"  typKBl**  specimens,  in  order  to  avoid  the  eipense  of  an  analy- 
lis  of  rock  obtained  from  the  same  geological  formations. 
SoDoe  of  the  eiamples  it  would  be  found  greaUy  resembled  each 
other,  whilst  in  others  there  was  a  wonderful  difference.  Mr. 
McDongail,  from  his  chemical  knowledge,  would  select  such 
sasipleaas  differed  greatly  from  each  other,  an  analysis  of 
which  woold  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  farmers,  be- 
caose  vhilst  some  kinds  of  ume  were  absolutely  beneficial  to 
the  land  others  were  poiaonons  or  worthless.  He  could  con- 
CUTS  of  no  ordinary  Question  of  more  importance  to  the 
farmer  than  to  know  whether,  if  he  placed  so  many  cartloads 
per  aae  upon  his  land,  it  would  benefit  or  iigure  it. 

Mr.  Ouphaht-Fxbgubon  thought  it  was  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  owners  of  lime  quarries  to  furnish  an  analysLs  of 
liniestone  as  it  was  for  the  manure  merchants  to  do  so. 

Mr.TiNinswooD  said  the  formers  would  derive  neater  ad- 
Tintage  from  an  analysis  of  manures,  of  which  tn^  used  a 
Bineh  greater  quantity. 

Mr.  T.  Bow8T£iJ)  inquired  whether  the  chemist  would  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  samples,  because 
It  was  well  known  some  limes  which  were  the  very  worrt  for 
bnilding  purposes  were  the  best  for  the  land. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided  that  not  more 
than  ten  samples  should  be  submitted  to  Profnsor  Anderson 
foranaljais. 

The  Sbcutaxt  read  a  letter  from  the  Buke  of  Devonshire, 
we  present  owner  of  the  freehold  of  the  tolls,  who  expressed 
hu  willingness  to  sell  at  such  a  reasonable  price  as  may  be  de- 
doeed  from  a  fair  proportionment  of  the  rental  paid  by  the 
1^  Board,  the  present  lessees,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
consider  anv  specific  offer  which  might  be  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tolls.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
^  spuaredthat  annnsnocessful  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
l^>au  Board  to  pirahase  a  site  for  the  proposed  com  exchange. 

The  CHAISXA9  explained  that  the  Board  of  Health  ap- 
P^ared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  farmers  comtem- 
pUted  porehasinc  the  toUs,  whereas  it  was  intended  that  the 
pMchase  should  be  fffected  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Paixxb  (derk  to  the  Local  Board)  said  the  Board  of 
Health  had  offered  £3,000  for  the  tolls,  but  Mr.  Mounsey, 
whiUtstating  that  the  offbr  was  greatiy  below  the  value  he 


put  upon  the  tolls,  declined  to  name  a  sum,  and  the  Board 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  fbther  negotiation.  "Mr. 
Pairer  added  that  the  Board  were  still  preparedto  offer  £8,000 
for  the  com  tolls,  the  shambles,  stallage,  and  the  fair  hiD,  for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  of  £138. 

Mr.  HssKETT  and  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the  offer  was  be- 
low the  value  of  the  tolls.    Their  real  value  was  £8,i60. 

Mr.  Habbison,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  buy  a  part  of  the  tolls.  It  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  ana  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  that  the  whole 
should  be  secured. 

A  very  long  and  animated  discussion  followed,  in  the  coarse 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  the  present  lease  had  yet  eighty 
years  to  ran.  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  new  methods  of  disposing  of  grain  and  agricultural 
stock  the  revenue  to  the  Board  was  gradually  Mcreoaing, 
hence  the  value  of  the  tolls  was  depreciating.  Mr.  lUrer 
said  it  was  intended  that  the  landbwners  of  the  district 
should  pav  the  pnrchase  money:  and  when  the  tnuuler 
was  effectea,  che  present  tolls  womd  be  removed.  Mr.  Smith 
thought  the  Parmers*  Qnb  was  placed  in  a  fislse  position.  If 
the  mrmers  purchased  the  tolls,  ne  could  not  see  in  what  way 
they  could  ensure  freedom  from  other  tolls  which  might  be  im- 
posed. Yarious  arguments  were  used  to  show  that  fkrmers 
still  desired  to  show  grain  in  sacks,  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ment that  farmers  had  it  in  their  power  to  sell  hj  sample, 
and  thus  evade  toll  altogether.    Mr.  I.  Wilson  said,  twenty 

Sean  ago  Pienrith  market  was  larger  than  at  the  present  day, 
nt  that  was  because  farmers  now  paid  more  attention  to  the 
rearing  of  stock.  After  a  very  lengthy  discussion,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Vice-chairman,  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Thorn,  were  appointed  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Local  Board,  with  the  view  of  asoertaining  the 
precise  sum  at  nhich  the  I>ake  of  Devonshire  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sdl  the  tolls. 


THE  PRICE  OP  WHEAT.— The  balance  of  trade— or 
of  Pree  Trade— has  at  length  become  so  admirably  adjjusted  that 
nothing  will  now  send  np  com.    The  yield  may  be  good  or 

bad,  the  analitv  excellent  or  the  condition  general^  inferior, 
onr  supplies  nrom  abroad  may  be  large  or  small,  they  may 
make  rates  as  high  in  New  York  as  they  do  on  Mark  Lane, 
and  still  the  millers  look  on  with  indifference.  One  very  war 
which  creates  oonstemation  in  the  money  market  causes  Uttie 
or  no  change  in  the  com  market.  Any  time  during  ttie  laat 
three  or  four  years  a  careful  man  might  have  fislt  justified  in 
speeulating  in  wheat,  and  rarely  would  the  result  have  war- 
ranted his  so  doing.  The  farmer  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  con- 
tinue to  now  wheat,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  a 
certain  iued  price,  as  probably  no  man  will  do  better  than  one 
who  sends  his  com  regularly  in  as  it  best  suits  him  to  thrash 
it,  without  caring  to  look  or  wait  for  any  tnm  in  his  fkvour. 
Still  it  is  difficult  to  see.  how  when  either  peace  is  proclaimed 
or  war  extended  but  tnat  breadstuffs  must  become  dearer. 
Mars  and  Ceres  are  necessarilv  as  opposing  interests  as  Prance 
and  Prussia.— 7^  Story  of  tM  Tear  in  (he  extra  Number  of 
QetUUmatCt  Magaeine, 


THE  WIi;rSHIBE  LABOUBER.— The  following  remon- 
strance has  been  signed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  agricol- 
tnrists  in  Wiltshire:  '*The  Mariborough  Timet  of  January 
14, 1871,  contained  a  report  of  some  evidence  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Wiltshire,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Archdeacon  Stanton,  before  a  Royal  Com- 
mission sitting  in  Ix>ndon ;  and  as  manv  of  the  statements  in 
that  evidence  are  totally  erroneous  and  likely  to  nuslead  the 
public  as  to  the  rate  of  remuneration  paid  to  the  labouring 
population  of  this  county,  as  well  aa  their  actual  condition, 
we,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  others  of  the  county  of  Wilts, 
feel  it  our  duty  to  give  them  an  unqualified  denial.  And  we 
hereby  publicly  chulenge  Archdeacon  Stanton  to  substantiate 
his  statements  (if  he  can),  by  the  production  of  facts;  or  to 
retract  what  at  present  we  regard  as  an  unfounded  aspersion 
upon  the  farmers  of  WilUhire.**  It  is  proposed  to  present 
this  in  person  to  the  archdeacon. 


174. 


Tfik  tTAEMBB'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE  WINFBITH  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  the  iiiiii?flniry  dinner  tlien  wai  a  capitd  Attendnnoe, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bates  in  the  ehair, 

Mr.  £.  J.  Weld  uid  the  pnlpiug  of  lime  was  of  great  im- 
portance. He  himself  had  pat  an  a  polping-maehine,  and  as 
far  as  his  experience  went  the  pulped  farte  was  prodnctiTe  of 
great  benefit,  of  great  advantage  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  An- 
other important  matter  was  the  coltiTation  of  root  crops. 
They  had  daring  the  past  year  seen  a  great  difference,  which 
it  was  difficalt  to  aoooont  for,  in  the  matarity  of  the  crops. 
A  good  deal  of  this  had  been  owing,  no  doabt,  to  the  different 
times  of  sowing.  It  was  a  great  point  in  critical  seasons  like 
the  present  whether  they  should  sow  early  or  late ;  the  sulqeet 
was  a  (air  one  fur  discussion. 

The  Pbesidbnt  passed  on  to  the  distribotion  of  the  awaids 
of  the  judges,  Mr.  C.  Kent  and  Mr.  Dowden,  as  under : 

General  Crop— First,  Mr.  T.  RandaUj  second,  Mr.£llis; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Chapman  Saunders,  of  Wateicombe.  Highly 
commended,  Mr.  Calcrafl. 

Ten  Acres  of  Swedes— Mr.  W.  Chick, 
Five  Acres  of  Swedes— Captain  Farrer. 
Five  Acres  of  Mangold— (>iptain  Farrer. 
Two  Acres  of  Mangold— Mr.  W.  C.  Lacey. 
Ten  Acres  of  Turnips— Mr.  Chick. 

The  PBiaiDSNT  announced  that,  in  addition  to  the  first 
prize  of  £6  offered  by  the  Club  for  the  general  root  crop  was 
a  prize  given  by  Mr.  Calcraft. 

Mr.  Daxxh  had  been  rather  anxious  to  ascertain  the  feel- 
ings of  landlords  on  the  subject,  and  regretted  from  an  instance 
of  which  he  had  lately  heard  that  the  pngudice  against  the  cal- 
tivation  of  the  fiaz  still  existed.  He  had  thought  that  it  had 
long  ago  worn  out.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  no  prfju- 
dice  against  it  whatever. 

Mr.  T.  IUhdall,  the  winner  of  the  cup,  said  that  during 
his  experience  of  40  or  60  years  he  had  never  known  turnips 
lie  in  the  ground  so  long.  The  crops,  too,  had  suffered  consi- 
derably from  wire- worm  and  grub.  No  man  occupying  a  farm 
of  300  acres  ought  to  be  without  a  steam  cultivator.  He  had 
found  the  greatest  benefit  trom  the  use  of  one.  On  going  over 
his  field  he  could  show  where  the  steam  cultivator  had  ceased 
work,  so  well  wu  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Calcjutt  looked  upon  it  as  very  interestbg  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Bandall  had  said  about  the  steam  cultivator. 

Mr.  T.  Bahsall  recommended  a  li-horse  engine  for  deep 
cultivation. 

Mr 
landP 

Mr.  Randall:  Yes. 

Mr.  Calcbatt  said :  As  to  the  sulject  of  parishes  being 
saddled  with  the  enormous  debts  of  the  Turnpike  Trusts,  and 
also  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  he  would  join  in  any  peti- 
tion that  inig[ht  be  drawn  up.  He  looked  upon  the  proposal 
to  be,  if  carried  out,  utterly  ni^ast,  and  thought  it  would  miidt 
with  general  reaistanoe,  especially  as  an  educational  rate  was 
looming  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  Dowden  suggested  that  in  future  tiie  judges  should  be 
allowed  to  exercise  their  discretion  more  than  they  had  hitherto 
doDC.  The  kndlords  should  trv  experiments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenantry,  as  Mr.  Weld  had  done  in  the  pulping  of  furze. 
Regarding  another  subject,  he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  to  beat  the  steam  plough  and  the  steam  cul- 
tivator, particuhirly  on  strong  land ;  light  thin  soils  were  not 
calculated  for  steam.  He  thought  if  Tenant-Riffht^  or  if  good 
long  (say  twenty-one  years)  leases  were  secured  the  difficulty 
of  capital  would  be  met. 

Mr.  Makkb  gave  *'  Success  to  the  IVeighbouring  dubs— 
the  Milbome  St.  Andrew,  Blandford,  and  Dorchester." 

Mr.  Kent  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  anything  said  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Milborne  Farmers*  Club ;  the  only  thing 
to  be  regretted,  he  thought,  was  that  the  same  publicity 
was  not  given  to  it  as  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  other  clubs. 

Mr.  CnAFKAN  Sadndiks  said  his  conviction  was  that  the 
increased  taxation  most  eventually  be  borne  by  the  landlords. 
He  was  pleased,  he  «dd,  to  see  that  in  no  less  than  ten  conn- 
ties  the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  rating  had  been  taken 


ation. 

.  Calcraft  :  You  meant  of  course,  800  acres  of  arable 


up  at  Qnarter  Sessions.  Their  friend  Mr.  BsbM  had 
attributed  his  success  to  steam  cultivation;  he  (Mr. 
Saunders)  believed  the  day  was  coming  when  steam  coldvaticm 
wouU  be  generaUv  introduced.  Fatssang  to  another  topic,  he 
said  he  did  not  advocate  much  amendment  of  the  game-lawi; 
a  better  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  do 
more  good  than  any  alteration  in  that  respect. 


WEST  CUMBERLAND  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  the  annual  dinner  at  Whitehaven,  Mr.  Jefferaoa,  of 
Springfield,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Tosh  read  a  paper  "Oatke 
(imposition  and  Value  of  Oil-cakes."  He  said  the  idalten- 
tiona  of  oilcakes  are,  as  many  of  you  may  know  to  ^onr  sor- 
row, but  too  manifold.  Water  is  sometimes  added  ia  Bsdu 
quantity  to  inerease  the  weight,  and  sand  aUo  for  a  like  psr- 
pose.  These  sophistications  are,  however,  easy  of  detection  on 
analysis.  But  by  Car  the  most  common  and  the  mokt  iaiidiou 
means  of  adulteration  is  that  of  mixing  the  pure  seeds  with 
cheap  innutritiotts  vegetable  matter,  such  as  earth  nat,  aeoni^ 
and  the  like.  The  presence  of  such  substances  is  shovo  on 
analysis  by  the  poverty  of  cake  in  oil,  albuminoids,  or  both, 
but  their  spedfie  nature  can  onlv  be  identified  by  mesas  of 
the  microscope.  So  common  indeed  has  adnlteratioQ  of  feedisr 
cakes  beoome,  that  Dr.  Yodcker,  of  the  BajtX  Agricaltsial 
Society,  g&^o  it  as  his  opinion  that  upwards  or  60  per  eeot.  of 
the  cakes  in  the  market  were  spnnons.  Now  farmrn  hsTs 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  If  on  analysis  these  eakei 
can  be  proved  spurious,  he  is  in  a  position  to  daim  daiaagn. 
As  the  adoption  of  analvsis  of  manures  has  beooine  dor 
general  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  not  mueh  to  ay  tint 
the  vendors  of  wortliless  rubbish  under  all  kinds  of  high- 
sounding  titles,  have  been  driven  almost  entirely  ost  of  eom* 
petition.  Let  the  same  system  be  adopted  in  regard  to  oil- 
cakes, and  we  shall  hear  fewer  complaints. 

Mr.  R.  jEFrxasoir  (Preston  Hows)  gave  "The  laadvd 
Proprietors."  He  thought  the  gravest  charge  sgainst  them 
in  the  present  dsy  was  the  over-preservation  of  gsme.  He 
thought  they  could  not  charge  the  landed  proprietor!  of  this 
part  of  the  county  with  that ;  he  would  be  deligfated  to  we  a 
little  more  game  on  his  own  land.  The  duties  of  landed  pro- 
prietors were  very  numerous,  and  he  did  not  kaow  vh^er 
he  dare  enumerate  them.  But  he  might  mention  one  vay  io 
which  they  could  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  vu  bj 
goin^  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  good  entire  hone,  lod 
keepmir  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  tenantry.  The  tame  might 
be  said  as  regarded  cattle.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  ix> 
them  all  a  very  great  deal  of  good,  because  teaant-farBien 
could  not  be  expedbed  to  ro  to  the  great  expense  of  pnrchaiijig 
first-ckss  animals  at  such  high  figures  as  they  were  sold  at  in 
the  present  day. 

Mr.  Stahlxy  (Ponsonby  Hall)  said  there  wss  one  thiog 
that  tenants  often  failed  to  do.  The  landlord  as  a  role  wu 
Chlled  upon  to  pay  half  the  expense  ot  drainsge  of  hit  Uad. 
This  he  did  willingly,  but  if  the  men's  wages,  kc.»  were 
rsckoned  in,  it  would  be  found  that  the  tenant  paid  the  larger 
half.  Bat  what  he  had  to  complain  of  was  thu,  that  farmen 
aa  a  rule  did  not  look  to  their  draina  and  keep  then 
clear ;  they  didn*t  see  that  the  outlets  were  clear  in  the  maia- 
fall.    Ho  would  aak  all  to  think  well  over  that  matter. 

Dr.  Clajlke  propoaed  "The  Tenant  Farmen  of  West 
Cumbarknd."  He  felt  that  tenant  farmers  did  not  recdn 
that  attention  from  their  landlords  which  he  thooght  their 
interests  deserved.  As  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  jndge,  a 
much  greater  outlay  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  laad- 
owner.  The  fiurm  steadings,  &c.,  reouired  improving.  He  had 
seen,  in  small  steadings,  animals  of  very  high  valoe  pat  into 
premises  not  fit  to  put  a  dog  into.  That  was  a  point  he  shoaid 
like  proprietors  to  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  BoRTiiwicK  said  in  reference  to  Mr.  &.  Jeffenoa'i 
remarks  as  to  landowners  providing  good  horses  for  the 
tenantry,  he  should  rather  advise  that  tenants  ought  to  keep 
good  mares,  instead  of  old  hacks.  His  noUe  mister  hsd  hqpt 
a  bull  until  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  then  he  disposed  of  it. 
But  he  stiU  retained  the  stallions^  and  these  had  little  to  do. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


SOHERSETSHIEE. 

There  is  not  moeh  to  report  beyond  the  effects  of  the  MTere 
froftB  «e  hiTe  had.  It  it  well  the  wheat  plant  was  not  more 
fomrd ;  it  is  makiDg  less  appearance  aboTe  ground  than  it 
hat  far  jeara,  and  there  are  some  mmoors  of  its  being  injured, 
Imt  these  haTc  not  been  verified  as  yet  We  had  ftxMt  and 
nda  it  the  beginning  of  last  week,  and  on  the  high  gronnd 
now  hss  Iain  for  some  dsTs.  The  huge  tomips  and  swedes 
an  miieh  injored,  the  smaller  ones  may  prodoce  some  greens ; 
bat  this  failnre  of  roots  has  greatly  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
the  bnten  in  helping  ont  winter  provender.  We  have  had 
the  rerem  of  a  mild  winter,  and  if  we  have  a  backward  spring 
it  will  be  diaastroos  in  no  small  degree  to  the  stock  botderi, 
aod  aast  inflaence  the  price  of  cattle-feeding  produce.  Some 
few  psitics  have  booffht  in  barreners,  but  there  are  many  who 
woiU  have  done  so  if  they  had  had  keep.  There  is  little  com- 
plsint  of  disease  amongst  the  stock;  the  foot-and-mouth  die- 
cue  hu  greatly  abated,  and  appears  to  have  nearly  run  out 
Ai  jet  ito^  have  not  suffered  from  shortness  of  keep,  looking 
better  now  than  they  are  likely  to  do  when  two  months  have 
pMed  over;  for  sheep  there  is  still  a  worse  prospe^  and  they 
lie  ilnady  not  looking  so  well  as  other  stock.  Winter  oats 
and  bariey  have  been  cut  down,  if  not  destroyed  :  the  same 
■17  he  said  of  vetches  (there  was  considerable  breaath  of  land 
■own).  Jt$t  beef  and  mutton  keep  up  their  hiffh  prices ;  but 
Mw  itoek  is  receding  in  value  the  pnoe  of  cattto-ieeding  corn 
ii  gndoally  advancing  and  the  consumption  increasing,  which 
will  he  veiy  krge  ror  at  least  two  mouths  to  come,  fork, 
whieh  is  the  eheapeet  meat|  is  Id.  to  Ud.  per  lb.  under  beef 
or lutton,  being  worth  lis.  per  score  and  under.  The  make 
of  efaeeie  last  year  was  short»  and  prices  are  likely  to  be  main- 
Uised.  There  is  little  doing  in  wool  at  rather  improved  prices. 
At  present  the  price  of  flour  keeps  up  better  than  wheat,  the 
larj^  ddiveries  of  the  farmers  having  sent  down  prices  Is.  to 
^.  perw.  Want  of  straw  fbr  the  cattle  idso  keeps  prices 
dowB.  holders  do  not  like  to  store  away,  uul  it  is  offered  as 
uoa  u  tbmhed ;  they  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  7s.,  and 
BOW  6i.  6d.  to  Os.  9d.  per  (SSlbs.  is  pretty  readily  accepted  for 
vhitc^aad 6s.  to  6e.  4|d.  for  fine  reds;  barley  4s.  6d.  to  6s. 
Sd^osUSs.3d.to8s.  6d.,  beans  6s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.,  eztm  6s. ; 
lovS7s.toS8s.  MiUers  just  now  hold  back,  being  full.  If 
n  attiin  to  the  lowest  now,  we  may  look  for  improved  prices 
l^ve  get  nearer  raring.  Potatoes,  although  some  are  spoiled 
^fnnt,  are  good  and  plentiful,  and  are  largely  consumed. 
Hiy  veiy  eearee ;  selling  at  £7  per  ton  for  prime.  Wind  keeps 
diiltiog  back  to  north  and  east.  We  nad  heavy  rain  last 
lught;  now  feeling  frosty.— Jan.  SO. 


SOUTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
A  Boath  or  more  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  serereit  bhst  experienced  for  about  ten  years.  The  in- 
tesae  frost  of  Christmas  Eve  1860  did  great  damage,  and  was 
obIj  a  trifle  severer  than  Christmas  Eve,  1870.  At  that  time 
Bearlj  tU  herbaceous  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  garden  plants 
voe  irretrievably  injured,  vast  numbers  destroyed,  amongst 
them  many  walnut  and  similar  trees.  The  wheat  plants  were 
ij^Dg  sad  did  not  snffer  seriously,  but  the  weaker  plants  in 
the  Ion  and  exposed  districts  were  injured.  We  trust  the 
ata&etoiy  covering  of  snow  during  the  late  season  has  proved 
a  safieieat  protection.  The  blast  still  lingers— now  a  fVost, 
>ov  s  thaw— making  the  lairase  exceedingly  bad  fior  sheep 
"POB  taniips.  Their  food,  too,  has  been  icy  cold,  and  almost 
>*hirdss  a  stone.  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  baring  large 
plota  of  cabbage  and  kohl-rabi  in  his  turnip  fieUL  To  this  re- 
Bot  wu  made  with  very  satiafectorr  results,  proving  the  safety 
ofaaeh  piovirion  in  sttsons  like  tne  past.  Upon  the  whole, 
iheep  have  done  well  throughout  the  blast,  and  the  casLslties 
H^  great  The  lairage  vraa  hard  and  clean  from  the  deposit 
^  now,  and  the  best  dry  food  the  farm  could  afford  was  con- 
*u^  in  reiinisitaon.  In  manv  cases  mangolds,  firom  the 
S'irei,  were  freely  used ;  which,  being  mixed  with  the  froun 


turnips,  formed  good  eatable  rations.  Cattle  have  progressed 
nicely  in  the  fold-yard.  Fatted  beasts  are  makinv  great  prioes. 
Store  cattle  are  also  very  dear.  The  work  of  the  farm,  although 
forward  prior  to  the  frost,  is  now  backward.  Thrashij^, 
manure-carting,  hedging,  ditching,  draining,  and  sundry  jot) 
work  have  been  the  employment.    The  thrashing  has  been  so 

Sneral  as  to  cause  such  abundant  supplies  as  seriouslv  to  affect 
e  com  markets,  otherwise  advances  must  have  taken  place. 
We  cannot  give  any  definite  opinion  upon  the  nowing  wheat 
— ^many  fields  are  not  *'  yet  up** — ^the  forwara  sowings  look 
rather  touched  by  frost,  but  not  seriously  injured.  Swedes 
have  nearly  lost  all  their  leaf,  but  the  common  turnips  hold 
their  greenness ;  neither  bulbs  are  injured  to  any  extent,  thanks 
to  their  thick  covering  of  snow.  Potatoes  have  kept  well,  and 
many  have  been  dressied  and  sent  to  market,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Great  caution  has  bten  taken 
for  their  safety  in  the  railway  trucks.  Seed  is  already  inquired 
for,  and  much  is  expected  from  Scotland ;  a  change  of  great 
benefit  to  this  district.  We  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  blast  so  that  ptoughiog,  may  proceed,  as  the 
land  is  all  dry  and  in  good  order. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

BANBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— There  were  a  good 
many  sheep,  but  the  trade  was  dull,  the  prices  realised  Ming 
from  4s.  to  6s.  4d.  per  stone.  The  cattle  were  principally 
store,  and  the  business  done  was  at  late  rates. 

BOSTON  FAT  SHEEP  MARKET.— A  fair  show ;  trade 
rather  more  active.  Prices,  however,  remained  same  as  last 
week — from  7id.  to  8d.  per  lb. 

BRIDGNO&TH  FAUL— There  was  a  small  show  of  stock. 
Beef  made  firom  TH.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  mutton  8|d.  to  9d.,  and 
pork  7d.  to  7|d.  rigs  were  in  good  demand,  and  horses  sold 
wen. 

DUNFERMLINE  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  stock 
was  about  the  avera^  and  consisted  chiefly  of  grazing  cat!le 
and  milch  cows.  High  prices  were  got  for  the  cows,  several 
of  which  sold  from  £10  to  £18  each,  and  met  a  ready  sale. 
The  demand  for  store  cattle  was  dull,  but  a  few  animals 
changed  hands  at  from  £6  to  £13.  Several  lots  were  Isft 
unsold.  In  the  horse  department  there  was  an  extra  supply 
of  all  kinds.  Sales  were  rather  dull,  but  large  prices  were 
obtained  for  good  animals.  Mr.  Wilson,  Loch^y,  sold  three 
fair  horses  at  prioes  ranging  from  £20  to  £36  each.  Inferior 
animals  were  not  in  great  demand,  and  at  the  close  many  vrere 
turned  out  unsold. 

FORRES  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance  of  fanners  and  others,  and  there  was  a  fair  supply  of 
stock  of  all  kinds.  There  was,  however,  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  dealers  from  a  distance,  and  on  that  account  busi- 
ness was  stiff.  A  good  many  lots,  however,  changed  hands  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Fat  sold  at  from  70s.  to  75s.  per  cwt. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  transactions :  A  lot  of  two- 
year-old  queys  at  £15,  and  a  lot  of  cross  stots  for  £16  5s.,  4 
two-year-old  cross  cattle  at  £23  10s.,  a  lot  of  4  two-year-old 
crosses  at  £10,  a  lot  of  6  two-year-olds  for  £61  the  lot^  and  I 
at  £11 6s.,  2  three-year-old  lots  for  £39,  and  2  yearling  heifen 
at  £29,  and  a  cow  at  £16,  also  a  cow  at  £12,  2  polled  heifers 
for  £31,  a  bull  for  £19.  and  2  cows  for  £27,  a  quey  for  £14 
15s.,  a  fot  cow  for  £30,  a  pair  of  two-year-old  quays  at  £19 
each,  a  lot  of  bullocks  at  £23  each,  and  5  queys  at  £18  each, 
and  2  queys  at  £29  the  pair,  a  cow  at  £10,  and  a  pair  of  calves 
at  £10,  a  pair  of  six-year-olds  at  £26,  4  six-year-olds  at  £16, 
8  cattle  at  an  average  of  £14  10s.,  10  three-quarter-old  polled 
beasts  at  £22,  a  lot  of  6  two-year-old  crosses  at  £25,  a  cow  at 
£18.    No  business  was  done  in  the  sheep  and  horse  markets. 

GLOUGGBSTER  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.— There  was 
a  good  supply  of  frit  stock.    Trade  was  languid,  but  prices 
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only  slightly  declined.  B«ef  made  7^d.  to  8|d.,  and  mutton 
8d.  to  Od.  per  lb. ;  bacon  pigs  fetched  Os.to  lOs.,  pork  10s.  6d. 
to  lis.  per  score,  and  all  were  sold. 

GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  short  supply 
of  beasts,  but  very  plentiful  of  sheep.  Brisk  business  done, 
and  a  good  number  of  buyers  present:  Beef  Os.  per  stone, 
ewe  mutton  7id.,  wether  8^d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  pork  7s.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  stone. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— This  was  a  very 
large  market,  there  being  a  large  show  and  many  customers. 
There  was  no  beef  sold  under  10s.  per  stone,  and  mutton  was 
from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD  GREAT  MARKET.  —  There 
was  but  a  scanty  supply  of  bullocks,  and  sales  were  dull.  The 
sheep-pens  were  moderately  filled,  with  better  sales  than  at  the 
late  markets.  Beef  7id.  to  8^.,  mutton  7d.  to  8d.,  pork  7d. 
to  7id.  per  lb. 

NEWARK  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.  — We  had  a  good 


market  and  many  buyers,  with  prices  slightly  in  advance  oflast 

"  I.  per  stone, 
8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  pigs  7s.  Od.  to  8s.  per  stone. 


week :  Beef  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  stone,  ewes 


lyinac 
7d.to 


8d.,  wethers 


SLEAFORD  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  good  show  of 
first-class  fat  sheep,  which  met  with  a  brisk  trade.  A  small 
show  of  fat  beasts,  which  were  quickly  sold.  A  large  show  of 
fat  pigs,  which  realized  late  raUn.  Ewe  mutton  realized  from 
7d.  to  7id.  per  lb.,  wether  ditto  8^d.  to  9d.,  and  half-breds 
9|d.  to  10|d.,  beef  10s.  to  lOs.  6d.,  and  pork  78.  9d.  to  8s.  Od. 
per  stone. 

IRISH  FAIRS. — Banbrisoe  :  In  the  horse  department 
there  was  a  large  muster  of  cobs  and  hacks,  many  of  which 
changed  hands  at  prices  ranging  between  £8  and  £25 ; 
troopers  were  difficult  to  find,  and  broaght,  in  some  instances, 
as  much  as  £4'5  ;  few  hunters  were  obtunable,  and  these  were 
▼ained  at  £66  to  £75;  carriage  horses  brought  somewhat 
similar  prices ;  and  young  animals  rated  from  £12  to  £25. 
Horned  cattJe  were  not  so  numerous  as  was  anticipated,  nor 
was  the  quality  very  superior.  Passable  fat  beasts  realised  £16 
to  £26 ;  strippers,  £8  to  £14 ;  young  stores,  £8  to  £10. 
Sheep  were  freely  purchased,  many  fleshy  animals  going 
to  the  shambles  for  65s.  to  70b.;  inferior,  52s.  down. — 
Ballinasloe:  As  pigs  are  down  in  the  English  markets, 
jobbers  were  rather  slow  so  invest.  Mr.  Donnuly,  of  Dublin, 
purchased  200  pigs  at  prices  varying  from  £5  to  £7  10s. ; 
40,  at  from  £3  to  £6  10s. ;  60  do.,  at  from  £6  to  £7  10s. ; 
160  at  prices  varying  from  £6  10s.  to  £6  10s.;  Mr.  Pat. 
Coomley,  of  Enniskillen,  180  at  from  £3  to  £3  lOs. ;  100  at 
an  average  of  £6 ;  80,  at  £Q  ;  150,  at  from  £3  10s.  to  £4 ;  Mr. 
Peter  Hunt,  of  Strokestown,  40  at  an  average  of  £4  10s. 
Several  large  lots  were  driven  home  unsold.  The  supply 
of  sheep  was  small,  and  they  seemed  very  slow 
in  demand ;  not  one-fourth  were  disposed  of.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  the  cattle  were  driven  nome  unsold.  The 
horse  fair  consisted  of  animals  of  a  most  inferior  de- 
scription, ranging  at  from  £8  to  £12.  Farmers*  nags  sold 
at  from  £7  to  £10.  The  general  tone  of  the  fair  may  be 
quoted  thus :  Three-vear-old  heifers  ranged  from  £13  10s.  to 
£16  10s.,  two-year-old  from  £11  to  £12,  yearlings  from  £7  to 
£8  10s.,  three-year-old  wedders  from  50s.  to  56s.,  two.year-old, 
in  middling  condition,  from  45s.  to  50s.,  hoggets  from  36s. 
to  38s.,  imlch  cows  from  £12  to  £16,  a  top  lot  of  stidl- 
feds  at  £27,  and  a  second  lot  do.  at  £19,  50  heifers  at  £15, 
20  heifers  at  £13  10s.,  30  heifers  at  £14  10s.,  and  30  ditto 
at  £14,  a  lot  of  stripper  calves  at  £13  10s.,  20  two-year-old 
heifers  at  £13,  and  20  do.  at  £12  lOs.,  20  do.  at  £11  Ids.- 
Slaits:  In  the  beef  department  several  excellent  lots  were 
offered,  both  bullocks  and  heifers,  which  sold  at  fully  7id.  per 
lb.  For  one  fancy  lot  of  fully-finished  heifers  £24  lOs.  per 
head  was  received,  which  might  be  calculated  at  75s.  per  cwt. 
in  sink.    These  were  purchsised  for  the  export  trade.    Second 

Suality  rated  from  6^.  to  7d.  per  lb.  The  look  out  for  store 
ullocks  was  brisk,  and  all  were  bought  up  at  an  early  hour 
by  dealers  for  the  English  markets.  In  every  case  late  prices 
were  sustained,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  quota- 
tions :  Three-year-olds  from  £12  lOs.  to  £16  lOs.,  according 
to  condition,  two-year-olds  from  £9  to  £13  each,  yearlings 
and  stirks  from  £4  to  £9  per  head.  In  the  springer  depart- 
ment of  the  fair  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  A  few 
good  ones  reached  £16  to  £18  each,  inferior  £10  to  £13  10s. 
Strippers  were  also  in  moderate  show,  but  in  first-rate  demand, 
selli]]^  from  £9  to  £14  each,  according  to  merit.    In  the  sheep 


fair  tlie  trade  was  slack,  exporters  not  having  put  in  tn  ip. 
pearance.  Prices  had  a  decided  downward  tendency,  vedden 
of  three  and  four  years  old  going  no  higher  than  8d.  per  lb. 
The  swine  ,fair  presented  no  feature  of  interest,  farther  thin  i 
fall  in  bacon  and  pork  of  4e.  to  5s.  from  the  quotations  of  last 
week. — PoRTUMNA  :  Quotations  were  about  the  same  u  thow 
which  prevailed  at  Ballinasloe  and  the  other  fairs  nceotij  held 
in  the  district.  Yearling  heifers  £4  to  £8,  two  years  old  £7 
to  £12,  fat  cattle  £10  to  £16,  or  from  55s.  to  62s.  per  cwt, 
smking  the  offrl,  inferior  cattle  from  48s.  to  5Ss.,  hogset 
sheep  SOs.  to  S8s.,  wethers  40b.  to  65s.,  or  quoted  by  the  lb. 
on  foot,  sinking  the  offal,  from  6d.  to  7id.  was  paid.  A  £bw 
horses  were  bought  up  at  an  average  of  £20  to  £35.  The 
fair  altogether  was  thin  and  dull. — ^Tullow  :There  was  a  good 
supply  of  fat  stock,  for  which  the  extraordinary  prices  of  from 
£26  to  £30  were  given  in  some  inatances  for  balls.  Beef 
might  be  quoted  at  from  65s.  to  758.  per  cwt.  for  first  qoalitj; 
second  rate  60s.  to  65s.  l^ere  was  rather  a  small  sspplj  of 
stores,  for  which  very  high  prices  were  given.  In  thu  clui 
the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Mutton  sold  at  fraa 
7d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  with  a  small  supply.  Pork  might  be  qooted 
at  from  428.  to  60s.  per  cwt.    Store  and  bonbamsveiy  desr. 

LONDON  CHEESE  MAKKET,  (Thursday  last.)-Tnde 
having  been  so  quiet  from  the  beginning  of  the  yesr,  ve  hm 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  issue  a  circular  till*  to^y.  The 
change  in  the  weather  is  acceptable,  as  it  will  no  donbt  tend 
to  some  improvement  in  the  cheese  trade.  The  late  extreme!; 
cold  temperature  has  affected  the  quality  of  most  of  the  eheeae 
held  in  stock,  and  made  it  difficult  to  sell.  We  have  now  a 
fair  demand  for  really  prime,  meaty,  fiaky  Cheshire  deeie, 
either  ftoll-siaed  or  small,  and  anything  tight  and  of  good 
quality  and  flavour  in  lumps  is  very  sareable.  Of  these  d^ 
scriphons  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  early  consignments. 
American  cheese  continue  to  arrive  in  moderate  quantities ;  at 
Liverpool  the  stock  is  laire.  There  is  a  Hair  amount  of  bosi- 
ness  doing  in  the  best  factory  eheeae,  and  prices  are  firm. 
Cheese  wnich  have  gone  off  in  flavour  are  veiy  ansaleabk. 
The  arrivals  reported  from  Januanr  Ist  to  this  date  are  76,190 
boxes.— COBOEBOT  AND  Co.,  MiU-lane,  Tooley-slieet 

GLOUCESTER  CHEESE  MARKET.— There  was  a  ihort 
supply ;  about  five  tons  were  pitched,  and  it  sold  readily  at 
from  66s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)- Wchad  a  moderate  aopply 
of  cheese,  which  met  with  a  better  demand  at  fully  late  rates. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 

LONDON,  MoaDAY,  Jan.  23.— Duiing  the  past  week  the 

arrivals  coastwise,  by  rail,  and  road  have  b^n  very  large, 

much  in  exce.ss  of  the  demand,  and  a  considerable  fall  in  prices 

has  been  the  result.    The  following  are  this  day's  qaotations : 

Yorkshire  Flukes 90s.  tolOai. 

Do.       Regents    SOs.  to  90s. 

Lincolnshire  do 703.  to  SOs. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 75s.  to  90s. 

Perth,  Porfar,  and  Pife  do 708.  to  1^ 

Kent  and  Essex  do 60s.  to  6Si. 

Do,       do.         do.  Rocks 55s.  to  608. 

Albx.  Tod. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

LONDON,  MoKDAT,  Jan.  23.— These  markets  haf e  been 
well  supplied  with  potatoes.  Witii  a  quiet  trade,  prices  hare 
ruled  as  under : 

English  Regents 758.  to   95s.  per  ton. 

Scotch  Regents   .-. 75s.  to  100s.     » 

Rocks  65s.  to   80b.     „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Doncastib,  (Sa- 
turday last):  A  large  supply  of  potatoes  this  momiflg, 
and  considering  the  continued  prevalence,  of  severe  frost,  a 
better  business  was  done  than  might  have  been  expected,  pnces 
remaining  about  the  same,  viz. :  Regents  78.  6d.  to  8s.  bd., 
rocks  68.  to  6s.  6d.  per  load.— Maltox  :  Table  potatoes  were 
nominally  quoted  £8  per  ton,  but  there  were  few  offering,  the 
bulk  being  locked  up  in  the  pies  by  the  frost,  causing  saircitj. 
At  the  change  of  weather  prices  are  expected  to  droop. 
RetaU  6d.  to  8d.  per  stone.    Mactchzsteb:  Torkahiie  pota« 
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toei  10s.  to  129.,  Scotch  7i.  to  98.,  Cheshire  68.  6d.  to  Os.  per 
353 lbs.  York:  Though  the  supplies,  owing  tothescTere 
vetther,  are  Jtrj  limited,  business  was  doll,  and  no  adrance 
in  price  was  obtained.  The  sales  were  made  at  from  7s.  to 
83,  per  tab  of  280  lbs.  wholesale,  and  from  6d.  to  6d.  per 
Itin.  retail, 

SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  AT  ELLON.  — The  first  of 
the  pablic  ssles  of  Shorthorns,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ythsjiiide  Farmers*  Club,  was  held  at  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire, 
The  weather  was  stormy,  but  there  was  a  fair  attendance 
of  sgricolturists.  Nine  breeders  signified  their  intention  of 
offering  their  stock,  and  the  order  of  the  sale  was  balloted  for. 
The  aoimals  offered  were  only  of  ordinary  merits  the  leading 
breeders  in  the  county  being  conspicuous  in  the  sale  catalogue 
by  their  absence.  The  stock  on  the  whole  being  only  mode- 
nte  quality,  the  prices  realized  were  satisfiEustory.  Mr.  Thom> 
son,  Oreenmyre,  got  the  place  of  honour  in  the  catdogne  for 
his  eight  young  bulls.  These  were  very  equal,  and  seven 
iveraged  nearly  £23  per  head.  They  were  all  after  Sittvton 
balk  Mr.  Campbell,  Blairton,  offered  three  bulk  and  tnree 
heifers,  and  realised  fiiir  prices.  They  were  after  Kinnellar 
bolls ;  and  the  heifer  Modesty,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Valentine, 
goes  back  to  the  breeder  of  her  sire.  She  was  probably  the 
finest  Shorthorn  sold  ye^rday.  The  Meikle  Haddo  bulls 
met  a  £ur  sale.  Tliey  were  after  the  Little  Haddo  bulls  Mar- 
msdolce  and  Prince  Louis,  bred  at  Sittyton.  The  hiffhest- 
^rieed  animal  at  the  sale  was  Ythan,  in  Mr.  MitchelTs  lot, 
Donght  by  Mr.  Darie,  Bridge  of  Alford,  for  S7  guineas.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  bulls  avenged  about  £24  ner  head,  being  £1  higher 
than  Blairton's  average.  Eleven  buDs,  bred  by  Mr.  Davioson, 
Mains  of  Caimbrogie,  averaged  about  £23  each,  and  were 
ehieflvaiter  Billy,  a  Kinnellar  bulL  Two  of  the  three  bulls 
from  Newseat  were  after  a  Kinnellar  bull,  and  the  other  one 
after  a  Sittjton  bull.  Mr.  Thomson  had  the  higest  averaf^, 
being  orer  £29  each.  One  of  Mr.  Yule's  buUs  was  inferior  in 
point  of  quality,  and  three,  belonging  to  different  perons, 
entered  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  were  not  sold.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  St.  John's  WeUs,  Fyvie,  was  the  auctioneer,  and 
Mr.  Copland,  Mill  of  Ardlethen,  was  judge  of  sale. 

BANBUAI  HOBSE  SHOW.— The  Twelfth  Fair,  the 
a&aoal  exhibition  of  horses  tookplace  in  the  Horse  Fair.  There 
vere  (Gentries.  Class  l,for  cart  horses,  was  not  so  good  as  usual. 
The  prize  here  was  taken  byMr.R.Bradshaw,Newbottle;  Mr.Z. 
Stilgoe,  Adderbury,  being  commended  and  highly  commended 
for  his  two  horses.  Class  2,  for  the  cart  mares,  was  on  the 
vhole  good,  the  prize  going  to  Mr.  Hawtin  Checkley, 
Wjkham.  Class  3  brou^t  out  some  capital  cart  colts,  and 
Mr.  Denchfield  was  Arst,  with  a  cdt  got  by  a  horse  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cook,  of  Hanwell,  with  KG.  Harbage,  of  Steeple 
Barton,  highly  commended.  It  was  not  so  with  class  4,  for 
cart  fillies,  for  which  there  were  only  two  entries,  and  the 
prize  was  not  awarded.  Mr.  W.  Fairbrother,  Burton  Dassett, 
Tu  first  for  the  best  cart  colt  or  filly  in  class  5.  The  classes 
for  the  hacks  and  hunters  filled  very  well,  and  the  result  was 
u  excellent  show.  The  prize  for  the  best  hunter,  over  six 
^ears  old,  went  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  Canon's  Ashby,  Daventry ; 
Mr.  S.  Berrid^  of  Drayton  Lodee ;  and  Mr.  B.  Bliss,  of 
Wardington,  bong  respectivdy  hignlv  commended  and  com- 
mended. Mr.  W.  Manning,  Foxley,  Towcester,  carried  off  the 
prize  for  the  best  hunter  under  five  years,  Mr.  Richard  Tread- 
veil,  Shalstone,  Bockingham,  being  highly  commended.  For 
the  best  hackney,  Mr.  S.  Blunt,  Paulerspury,  Towcester,  had 
the  prize,  and  was  highly  commended  for  a  second  entry,  with 
Mr.  Langton  Bennett,  Baycott  Farm,  Stowe,  commended. 
The  prize  for  the  best  cob  went  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Parsons,  Char- 
J'clton,  Daventry,  and  Mr.  Prophet  White,  Shotteswell,  was 
i^gUy  ooaiBkended.  Jumping  the  hunters,  which  has  usually 
^n  place  at  the  Cricket  Fidd,  Qrimsburv,  was  not  attempted 
OB  Monday.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Elliot,  Heathencote, 
Towcester;  R.  Percival,  London;  Newton,  Campfield,  Wood- 
itock;  andCartwright,  Wolverhampton. 

TORK  CORN  MARKET  COMPANY.— On  Saturday 
Jui.li,  Mr.  Francis  Carr,  of  Heslington,the  principal  promoter 
^  the  Company,  and  the  erection  of  the  commodious  Com 
uchange,  took  the  opportunity,  as  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  year,  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the 
Company  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  urging  at  the  same 
tuie  the  panmount  importance  of  having  a  corered  market 


erected  in  the  city  without  further  nnnecesaary  delav.  Having 

Eointed  out  all, the  advantages  to  those  attending  tne  market, 
e  said  what  was  wanted  was  the  individual  assistance  of  every 
shareholder  in  the  Com  Exchange  Company  to  assist  in  the 
advocacy  of  a  covered  market  along  with  the  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  generally.  They  must  uive  the  Corporation, 
the  tradesmen,  and  the  citizens  to  provide  a  covered  market, 
and  "  agitate,  agitate,  agitate,"  until  they  obtained  it.  After 
some  remarks  from  Mr.  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Henry  Richardson, 
Mr.  Peart  moved,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Com  Exchange  Company,  the  erection 
of  a  covered  market  in  the  city  of  York  by  tne  Corporation  is 
not  only  necessary  but  imperativelv  required."  Mr.  G.  Smart 
seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 

THE  HARES  AND  RABBITS.— If  our  readers  want  to 
know  what  hares  and  rabbits,  and  gamekeepers,  can  do,  they 
should  read  the  report  of  a  case  which  was  heard  at  Shrews- 
bury Saturday,  Jan.  14.  Some  time  in  December,  Mr.  John 
Groom,  as  the  assignee  of  the  tenant,  Mr.  William  Harding, 
entered  into  possession  of  Haughmoud  Park  Farm,  and  soon 
found,  we  imagine,  that  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain.    The 

Sound  game  attacked  his  grain  crops  and  his  roots  to  a  per- 
Btly.appalling  extent ;  and  "  actually  came  in  droves  to  the 
sheep-troughs  and  ate  the  meat."  The  damage  to  the  grain 
crop  alone  was  estimated  bv  Mr.  Brewster,  of  Balderton,  and 
Mr.  Mansell,  of  High  EreaU — gentlemen  well  known  to  our 
readers— «t  £143,  besides  the  destraction  of  root  crops,  which 
was  supposed  to  amount  to  £3  per  diem.  Applications  to  the 
landlord  brought  replies  allowmg  £100  for  the  grain,  but  de- 
clining to  entertain  the  subject  of  roots.  Under  this  provo- 
cation, Mr.  Groom  was  rash  enough  to  attack  the  game  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  on  the  4th  Instant  his  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Groom,  went  out  shooting.  The  gamekeepers,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  alert,  and  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Groom  pocketed  a 
hara,  than,  to  uso  his  own  words, they  rashed  upon  him  "like 
mad  dogs"  and  took  the  sacred  animal  out  of  his  possession. 
This  was  the  case  as  stated  for  Mr.  Groom,  and  it  was  con- 
tended by  his  solicitor  that  as  there  was  no  reservation  of  the 
game,  Mr.  John  Groom  had  a  right  to  destroy  it^  and  that, 
supposing  this  was  not  the  case,  mo  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  summon  him,  and  not  to  assault  Mr.  Thomas  Groom. 
The  reply,  we  suppose,  was  a  satisfactorv  one  in  the  eve  of  the 
law ;  that  Mr.  Jonn  Groom  was  not  the  tenant,  and  that  he 
had  acknowledged  the  landlord's  property  in  the  game  by  ap- 
pl^uff  for  eompensation.  At  any  rate  the  magiatrates  dis- 
missca  the  charge  of  assault  whidi  Mr.  T.  Groom  had  preferred 
against  the  keepers;  and  Mr.  J.  G^room  must  be  content  to 
watch  the  nme  coming  in  droves  to  his  sheep-troughs  and 
gnawing  i^  the  profit  out  of  his  root  crops,  it  is  necessary 
to  reflet  for  a  moment  or  two  before  one  can  realise  that  it  is 
England  where  a  man  can  be  treated  in  this  way.  A  line, 
however,  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  even  in  matters  of  justice, 
we  suppose,  and  in  England  we  draw  it  at  game. — Otwesiry 
Advertiser, 

EDINBURGH  AND  GLASGOW  WOOL  SALES,  Tan^ 
TIXLD,  Jan.  14. — ^The  January  series  opened  here  on  the  10th> 
and  closed  on  the  18th,  with  my  sale  at  Glasgow.  The  brokers 
here  offered  collectively  about  9,000  bales,  of  which  I  sub- 
mitted 4,000,  and  about  700  in  Ghisgow.  The  attendance  of 
buyers  was  good,  and  all  appeared  axious  to  do  a  trade  at  former 
rates,  but  in  almost  all  classes  an  advance  had  to  be  made, 
prices  having  improved  with  the  turn  of  the  year.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  Highland  wools,  the  competition  for 
which  being  remarkably  spirited,  both  here  and  at  my  sale  in 
Glasgow,  the  result  of  which  is  that  I  am  again  cleared  out  of 
Highhind  wools,  both  white  and  kid.  In  laid  Cheviot  there 
was  not  much  dene.  White  Cheviot  wethers  of  good  depth 
were  well  sold  at  an  advance  on  last  series,  as  were  also  bred 
and  half-br^  wetiiers  and  crosses.  Half-bred  hoggs  are  un- 
usually duU,  and  lower  in  proportion  to  wethers  than  has 
been  the  case  for  years.  Snort  stapled  cheviots  continue  to 
attract  teas  attention,  but  on  the  whole  there  seems  more  in- 
clination to  bay  than  for  several  months  past.  Prices  mav  be 
quoted  as  follows :  Bred  and  half-bred  hoggs  16|d.  to  18d., 
ewes  and  wethers  ISd.  to  16d. ;  Ctieviot  hoggs  13d.  to  15|d., 
ewes  and  wether  12d.  to  15d ;  cross  hoggs  14d.  to  15d. ;  laid 
Cheviots,  Tjrd.  to  10|d.,  and  hoggs  up  to  124d. ;  white  High- 
land, 6id.  to  8d.,  and  washed  8|d.  to  9|d.;  laid  Highland 
41d.  to  5i[d.  per  lb.«-R0BZRT  Gibdwoop. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  intense  frost  with  which  1870  closed  dipped  into 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year.  Then  oame  an  ordinary 
winter's  temperature,  followed  by  great  mildness  and 
ranch  wet,  which  has  everywhere  saturated  the  ground  and 
filled  the  reservoirs.  As  snow  for  the  most  part  covered 
the  soil  when  the  cold  was  most  severe,  we  do  not  hear 
of  damage  done  to  the  wheat  plant ;  bat  where  the  root- 
stores  were  insufficiently  protected  much  has  been  lost 
which  could  ill  be  spared.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
better  for  vegetation  if  we  had  not  experienced  these  fluc- 
tuations, which  often  do  mischief;  but  let  us  hope  we 
shall  yet  escape.  Prices  of  wheat  have  very  little  varied, 
the  gain  of  the  first  Monday  being  lost  on  the  second, 
when  the  thaw  set  in ;  and  with  this  state  of  things  our 
averages  have  been  in  perfect  accord,  the  rise  both  in  Lon- 
don and  the  country  being  just  6d.  per  qr. ;  so  we  remain 
much  as  the  year  opened.  But  the  all-absorbing  subject 
is  this  dismal  war,  which  not  only  threatens  Paris,  but  all 
France,  with  desolation,  unless  pacific  counseU  get  the 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  powers.  With  the 
poor  women  of  Paris  brought  down  to  about  a  penny  loaf 
a-day,  dog's-fiesh  at  Ss.  per  lb.,  eggs  at  28.  8d.,  and  po- 
tatoes Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  sheUs  bursting  over  their  heads, 
the  wretchedness  of  two  millions  of  human  beings  is  too 
deep  to  be  realized,  and  England  does  well  in  her  efforts  to 
mitigate  it,  though  there  is  yet  the  danger  of  its  encou- 
raging resistance  and  exasperating  the  victors.  Already  a 
large  demand  fur  oats  and  flour  has  sprung  up,  increasing 
the  value  of  the  latter  by  2s.  per  brl. ;  and,  should  there 
be  a  prompt  capitulation,  there  may  be  quite  a  rush  on  our 
London  market  stores,  which  happen  to  bo  well  supplied, 
and  ready  for  the  claim ;  but  to  furnish  only  one  peck  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  doomed  city  will  require  100,000 
sacks.  This  would,  however,  give  time  for  arrivals  from 
all  quarters,  and  be  the  commencement  of  the  misery's 
end.  The  tabulated  statement  of  the  Mark  Lane  Expreu, 
early  sent  forth  this  year,  confirmed  the  general  report  of 
the  grain  crops.  In  no  case  do  we  find  a  record  of  excess. 
"With  the  greatest  variety  in  wheat  this  crop  scarcely 
comes  up  to  an  average ;  while  the  stock  of  foreign  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1870,  was 
1,351,548  qrs.,  with  177,847  sacks  286,972  brU.  floor, 
against  2,024,558  qrs.  wheat,  156,160  sacks  327,587 
brls.  flour  in  1869.  So  that  we  are  now  considerably  less 
in  condition  to  render  help  than  then ;  and  beyond  this  fact 
we  have  that  of  Prussia's  crop  being  only  three-fourths  of 
an  average,^and  America  reporting  less  by  six  million  quar- 
ters. Now,  as  France  was  decidedly  short  before  her  re- 
cent disasters,  we  are  in  no  case  likely  to  see  low  prices 
this  side  harvest,  supposing  things  to  go  on  in  their  usual 
course  as  respects  the  growing  crops :  but  as  we  can  never 
be  sure  of  these,  so  probabilities  are  much  more  in  favour 
of  a  further  advance  than  otherwise.  The  following  rates 
were  recently  quoted  at  the  places  named:  Wheat  at 
Antwerp  54s.  to  608.,  white  Zealand  at  Rotterdam  458. 
to  45s. ;  Hambro' prices  were  54s.  to  578.,  at  Stettin 
52s.,  at  Danzig  50s.  to  558. ;  Barletta  wheat  at  Naples 
57s.;  wheat  at  Petersburg  42s.,  at  Rostoff-on-the-Don 
378.,  Berdianski  498.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance; 
Ghirka,  488.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ;  best  white  at 
San  Francisco  438.  6d.,  free  on  board ;  at  Valparaiso  51s., 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance  ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  wheat  at 
New  York  61s.  per  4801b8.,  cost,  freight,  and  insorancs. 


The  flrst  Monday  opened  on  very  short  rapplies,  both 
of  English  and  foreign  wheat.  Very  fiBW  additional  sim- 
ples were  exhibited  un  the  Essex  and  Kentish  itandi. 
The  severe  frosts  having  brought  a  great  qoantity  of  ice 
on  the  Thames,  navigation  was  too  much  impeded  for 
ready  ssles,  but  with  some  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  samples,  factors  were  able  to  obtain  an  sdranee  of 
Is.  per  qr.  on  the  price  of  the  previons  fortnight  More 
was  doing  in  granaried  foreign,  some  holders  rcqairing 
an  advance  of  2s.,  but  only  occasionally  this  was  paid,  U. 
being  more  ^nerally  aocepted.  With  few  cargoes  sfloat  on 
offer,  full  prices  were  maintained.  The  frost  still  holding 
on  for  half  the  week  the  earlier  markets  followed  Londoa, 
and  generally  reported  Is.  advance ;  among  these  were 
Hall,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Spalding,  Sleaford,  Ipswieh  Mel- 
ton Mowbrsy,  Gloucester,  Rotherham,  Thirsk,  &e.,  bst 
with  the  thaw  a  general  dulness  came  on,  cansing  a  dedioe 
of  as  much  on  some  localities  on  Saturday.  The  onlj 
difference  for  the  week  at  Liverpool  was  a  dectine  of  Is.  per 
cental  on  Friday.  Edinburgh  was  quiet  for  wheat  The 
price  being  attempted  to  be  raised  at  Glasgow  prevented 
sales.  Dublin  was  only  firm  for  both  native  and  fbreigQ 
wheat. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  wna  a  very  small  Eogltsh 
supply,  but  plenty  of  foreign,  two-thirds  being  from  Neir 
York.  Thongh  only  a  moderated  show  during  the  morn* 
ing  was  exhibited  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands,  the 
thaw  had  materially  deteriorated  the  condition  of  samples, 
so  sales  were  very  difficult  at  a  reduction  of  fully  Is.  per 
qr.  The  sale  of  foreign  also  was  restricted,  the  ehsnge  of 
weather  reducing  the  readiness  to  buy,  and  American 
sorts  could  only  be  sold  by  accepting  Is.  less  money. 
Cargoes  afloat  were  also  reduced  as  much,  though  bnt  few 
were  offering.  In  keeping  with  the  altered  weather  the 
country  markets  hdd  early,  were  this  week  the  dollest, 
and  Is.  decline  was  commonly  reported  at  the  first 
markeU,  as  at  Hull,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Sleaford,  Stocktoo, 
Newark,  Manchester,  Lynn,  Louth,  Gainsboro',  &c.,  aod 
at  Bamsley,  prices  were  down  2s.,  but  subsequently  Bir- 
mingham and  Bristol  noted  a  slight  improvement  Lirer- 
pool  was  down  Id.  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  recovered  ob 
Friday.  Both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  lower  is. 
per  qr.  At  Dublin  business  was  quiet,  without  qnotabk 
change. 

Ou  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  better,  bnt  only 
moderate  English  supply,  the  foreign  being  again  fiiir,  aod 
consisting  of  about  half  from  New  York.  The  upward 
tendency  which  was  evinced  on  Friday  when  frost  had  ap- 
parently set  in,  was  lost  again  on  the  sudden  and  complete 
thaw,  and  only  the  finest  samples  of  English  eoold  be 
placed  readily  at  the  previous  prices  The  trade  in  fo- 
reign also  became  quiet,  with  less  doing,  though  good 
American  were  generally  hdd  at  the  previous  rates. 
Floating  cargoes  were  unaltered  in  value.  Prices  in  the 
country  this  week  were  not  equally  down,  though  the 
whole  period  was  wet  and  unfavourable  to  the  condition. 
The  utmost  reduction  anywhere  did  not  exceed  Is.  per  qr., 
and  that  only  in  a  few  places,  as  at  Ipswich,  OaiDs- 
borough,  Stockton,  Lynn,  Melton  Mowbrav,  &c.,  while 
Birmingham  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  some  other  localities, 
were  rather  higher  Liverpool  was  2d.  to  8d.  desrer  on 
Tuesday,  bnt  not  on  Friday.  Glasgow  was  Is.  desrer  for 
American  samples,  but  Edinburgh  was  dull     Dnblm 
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erineed  more  firmuess  both  in  native  and  foreign  qnali- 
ties. 

On  the  foQith  Monday  there  was  bnt  a  moderate  anp- 
ply  of  EogUih  wheat,  and  only  one  small  cargo  from 
Xev  York.  The  show  of  £mh  lamplea  during  the 
morning  from  Essex  and  Kent  was  small,  and  the  condi- 
tioa  for  the  most  part  so  had  that  millers  decline  hnybg, 
bot  the  few  dry  prime  lots  offered  were  taken  more  readily 
than  on  the  previous  Monday  at  folly  the  rates 
of  that  day.  The  foreign  trade  was  very  limited,  but 
rail/  fine  red  Ameriean  sold  at  the  previous  currency ; 
the  higher  Baltic  qualities  and  lower  Russian  were  but 
Httle  in  request.  The  best  cargoes  of  floating  lots  were 
Uken  at  nnaltered  rates. 

The  arrivals  in  London  for  four  weeks  were  20 ,827  qrs. 
Eogliah,  50,677  qrs.  foreign ;  against  18,124  qrs.  £ng- 
lisb,  58,427  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  London  exports  for  the  same  period  were  4,431  qrs. 
Theat,  22,897  cwts.  flour.  The  imports  into  the  King- 
dom for  four  weeks  ending  14th  January  were  8,077,834 
evU.  wheat,  447,665  cwts.  flour ;  asainst  4,482.495 
evts.  wheat,  697.618  cwts.  flour  in  1870.  The  London 
avenges  commenced  at  548.  6d.,  and  closed  at  56s. ;  the 
gevoal  commenced  at  52s.  7d.,  and  closed  at  53s.  Id., 
the  incresse  being  only  6d.  on  each. 

In  the  flour  trade  but  little  change  has  occurred,  ex- 
cepting the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  Amerian  barrels 
throogh  a  demand  for  Prance.  Country  sorts  have  come 
pJentifoUy  to  hand,  and  some  have  been  taken  on  French 
tnonot,  bat  the  fear  of  their  keeping  qualities  has  limited 
parehaaes,  while  a  confidence  in  banels  on  this  score  has 
Kot  np  their  valne  during  the  month  fully  2s.,  and 
foreign  lacks  have  risen  about  Is.  In  Town-made 
H>tiet  there  has  been  no  change,  47s.  remaining  the 
top  price  all  through.  Though  stocks  are  fairinLon- 
^a  the  wants  of  Paris  may  soon  clear  them  out.  The 
inporta  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  86,311  sacks 
Boislish,  1.S85  sacka  74.153  barrels  foreign;  against 
^7,930  aaeks  English  9,714  sacks  21,769  barrels  foreign 
»  1870.  The  last  quotation  for  extra  SUte  at  New 
lork  was  27s.,  cost,  fireight,  and  insurance,  the  value 
here  for  French  account  being  28s.  6d. 

Of  maize  the  supplies  have  continued  moderate,  and 
Taloea  have  accordingly  improved  Is.,  the  best  yellow 
heiag  worth  32s.  6d.,  but  it  is  quoted  in  New  York  348., 
^>  freight,  and  insmranee,  so  nothing  can  be  expected 
theoce  UU  after  the  opening  of  the  canals,  when  the  new 
crop  will  become  available  at  easier  rates. 
.  "^  supplies  of  barley  have  continued  moderate,  both 
jaBritiih  and  foreign  qualities,  and  there  has  scareely 
heca  aoy  quotable  change  of  value  through  the 
BoBth,  Sqc  malting  being  worth  about  41s.  per 
V',  hat  with  a  slow  sale,  and  fair  grinding  about  27s., 
•hile  Saale  bariey  at  Hambro'  is  worth  41s.  to  42s.,  so 
^ih  a  deficient  crop  and  high  prices  abroad,  little  foreign 
J»tt  be  expected  to  interfere  with  prices;  but  the  demand 
fw  malt-liqnor  all  through  the  season  has  been  un- 
Bwallj  alack.  The  imporU  into  London  in  four  weeks 
were  13,402  qrs.  BritUh,  20,959  qre.  foreign;  against 
16.812  qrs.  British,  87,061  qra.  foreign  in  1870. 

T^e  malt  trade  has  continued  very  dull  all  through  the 
"joalh,  but  prices  have  ruled  about  the  same.  The  sup- 
pliea  of  oa(8  for  four  weeks  have  been  extremely  scanty, 
«B«1  were  chiefly  received  on  the  first  week  ;  when,  how- 
ler, the  ooly  rise,  and  that  but  6d.  per  qr.,  took  place. 
J*^«y  TObsequent  week  has  gone  very  short,  and  yet 
««  miia  weather  has  so  infinenced  the  minds  of  buyere 
Uttt  the  demand  hu  been  very  slack,  and  prices  unaltered, 
"w  m  the  face  of  a  large  foreign  demand ;  but  the  fact 
'•ihat  this  demand  has  been  chiefly  satisfied  from  the 
MiUttaUy  heavy  stores  now  in  granary,  which  holders  have 


been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of.  Bnssian  S81bs.  have 
brought  22s.,  and  Swedes  of  the  same  weight  238.;  40lb8., 
to  24s.  6d.  As  our  own  crop  was  very  defective,  and 
English  supplies  have  been  increasingly  short,  we  expect 
some  revival  in  this  tnde,  especially  should  Pnnce  further 
relieve  the  granaries.  The  imports  into  London  for 
fonr  weeks  were  1,473  qn.  English,  only  151  qn. 
Scotch,  no  Irish,  89,978  qn.  foreign ;  against  1,880  qn. 
English,  147,582  qn.  foreign  last  year.  The  exporta 
from  London  in  four  weeks  were  30,819  qn. 

The  supply  of  beans  has  been  only  moderate,  both 
English  and  foreign,  the  former  quite  as  good  as  might 
be  expected  after  a  bad  yield.  Pricea  have  been  steady 
throughout,  the  value  of  good  hard  new  Mazagans  40s., 
harrows  48s.  to  45s.,  and  old  2s.  or  3s.  more.  The  re- 
lative cheapness  of  maize  has  mainly  contributed  to  keep 
down  values,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so  permanently,  ex- 
cepting those  yean  of  frost  or  drought,  when  this  plant 
snifen  in  its  places  of  growth.  The  imports  into  London 
in  fonr  weeks  were  3,782  qn.  English,  2,914  qra.  foreign ; 
against  3,083  qrs.  English,  3,479  qra.  foreign  in  1870. 

Though  the  supply  of  home-grown  peas  to  the  London 
market  has  not  been  equal  to  half  thiat  of  beans,  yet  so 
slack  has  been  the  demand,  especially  for  boilera,  that 
they  have  receded  in  value  fully  Is.  per  qr.,  and  this 
without  any  foreign  imports.  The  fact  is,  the  stock  in 
granary  is  yet  heavy,  compared  with  the  consumptive 
demand.  Duns,  however,  and  maples  have  been  so  scaree 
that  they  have  commanded  fully  late  prices,  the  former 
37s.,  the  latter  44s.,  foreign  white  35s.  to  38s.,  English 
37s.  to  42s.  for  extra  breaken.  The  imports  into Xon- 
don  for  four  weeks  were  1.786  qn.  only,  all  English ; 
against  2,019  qn.  English,  6,429  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

There  have  been  fair  but  not  heavy  supplies  of  linseed, 
and  prices  have  been  fiilly  maintained,  with  a  good  weddy 
sale  for  cake. 

The  late  high  prices  for  red  doverseed  have  not  been 
sustained.  During  the  intense  frost  farmen  thrashed 
their  produce,  being  tempted  by  prices ;  so  with  better 
supplies  boyera  became  cautious,  and  values  reoeded, 
especially  on  receipt  of  some  from  America,  of  fair  quality. 
Values  yet  remain  above  speculatiie  rates,  and  the  short 
crop  wUl,  no  doubt,  make  the  article  dear  all  through  the 
season. 

Spring  tares  have  been  getting  into  more  demand  at 
full  prices — say  36s.  to  38s.  per  qr. 

IMPERIAL    AVERAGES. 

Vor  the  week  ended  Jan.  14, 1871. 

Wheat  ...........................      67,782i  qn.      68a.    Id. 

Barloy ...........................      6S,81o{    „         Ste.    Sd. 

Oats... 4,708i    „         Ma.    6d. 

COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 


WHSAT. 


Qra. 
1807 ...  66,606 
1868...  62.47 
1868...  70,46 
1S70...  49.6r 
1871...  67,782 


BABLB7. 

Qn.       a.  d. 

62,803>  .••  44  6 

7l,t66f  ...  42  1 

48,806}  ...  48  0 

66,8501  ...  36  4 

6S.810i  ...  86  2 


OATS. 
Qra.       a.  d. 

8. 176^  ...23  4 

8,7i0|...26  7 

6,3164  ...26  9 

8.862{...21  4 

4,7081  ...23  6 


'......  .M  ......  ... 


Fob  xhb  pasv  Six 
Wbbxs  : 

Deo.    10,  1870....M....... 

Dec.    17,  1870 
Dec.    24^  1870, 

Deo.    81.  1870 

Jan.      7,  1871 

Jan.    14^  1871 

Aggrague  of  the  above 
The  aame  week  in  1870.. 


AVERAGE 

Wheat. 

B.  d. 

62  2 

62  6 

62  7 

62  8 

62  6 

63  1 
62  6 
44  1 


s 

Barley, 

a.  ^d. 

86  9 

88  4 

81  11 

84  11 

81  11 

86  2 

86  2 

86  4 


Oafea. 

a.  d. 

28  7 

23  4 

23  6 

23  6 

23  0 

23  6 

23  2 

21  4 


LONDON    AVERAGES. 

Wheat.. ^   2416  qra.      66s.  Od. 

BHrley  ...........................m.m     402    „        86a.  Od. 

Oata 36   ..        31a.  Od. 
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Irish,  feed,  white  20 

Ditto,  black 19 

BEANS,  Masagan  ...88 
Harrow 41 


OUBSBNT  PBI0B8  OF  BBITIBH  GBAIN  AND  FLOUB 

IN  MABKLANB. 

BhlUlnga  pmt  Quarter. 

WHBAT.  new,  Bssez  and  Kent,  white 54  to  66 

red                              4A  S4 

Norfolk,  Llnolna^,  and  ¥orkah.,  Ted!!"!!!l!!!!^!,'»!,\",  4»  M 

BABIiBY 81  to  8A.....0hevalier 85  41 

Grinding 29      80 DiBtHlin^ 84  88 

ICALT,  Bssez,  Norfolk,  and  Snflblk 80  66 

Kingston,  Ware, and  town-made .......••.«•.....*......  60  66 

Brown •..^49  54 

BTB 86  88 

OATS,  Bnglish.  feed  22  to  28 Potato. 87  84 

Bootoh,  feed 00     OO....MM«.*....Fotato....«M....  00  00 

23..,..«....«....Fine......M......  24  27 

22..... .....Potato...........  27  82 

41 Ticks. 88  41 

45 Pigeon .........  45  50 

PB  ABjjrhite,  boilers.36      40Maplo  41  to  UGreFfnew  86  88 

FLOuB,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  best  town  honseholds...  44  47 

Best  conntiy  hooseholds 89  41 

Norfolk  and  Boffolk m.......  86  87 

FOBBIGN  QBAIN. 

BhiUlnga  p«r  Quarter. 

WHBAT,  Dantsio,  mixed 55  to  57 extra 58to6a 

Kdnigsberg .....68      66 extra.....  56  68 

Bostook 68      56 fine 56  68 

SUesian,  red. 60      64 white....  62  66 

Pomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  TJokermrk.  ...red 68  67 

Bnssian,  hard, 42  to  43...Bt.  Petersburg  and  Biga  45  60 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red  60    53 American  48  54 

Chilian,  white  68...  Califomian  68  ...  Aostralian  68  60 

BABLBY,  grinding  26  to  80.... distilling  and  maltinff  88  86 

OATB,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  28  to  26 feed  20  28 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  22  to  25....  Btralsnnd...  22  25 
Canada  20  to  22,  Biga  21  to  22,  Arch.  21  to  22,  P'sbg.  21 

TABBS,  Spring,  per  qr small  86    40 large  00 

BBANS,  I^esland  and  Holstein 43 

K5nigBberg 40  to  4S...Bg7ptian 38 

PBA8,  foeding  and  maple...S4      86...fine  boileni .......  87 

INDIAN  OORN.  white 80      &4...yeUow 20 

FLOUB,  per  sack,  Frenoh..40     4S...Bpanish,  p.  sack  00 

Amencan,per  brl 25      26...extraandd'ble.27  S9 

FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVEKAGE  PEICE  of  WHEAT. 


26 
00 
44 
89 
88 
88 
00 


Peicx. 

Dec.  10. 

Deo.  17. 

Dec.  24. 

Deo.  81. 

Jan.  7. 

Jan.  14. 

5Ss.  Id. 

*.. 

... 

..« 

... 

...   p 

62s.  7d. 

... 

...    r 

... 

...  J 

•  a. 

52b.  6d. 

*•• 

...   1 

.*• 

...    p 

■M 

52s.  6d. 

...   p 

... 

...  J 

... 

... 

5as.  Sd. 

...   1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

52s.  2d. 

... 

... 

... 

••* 

... 

BRITISH  BBBDB. 

MusiAXD,perbnah.,brown  12s.  to  18i.,  white     0s.tolls. 

OAXAXT,perqr 64b.    68s. 

OiiOTXBsni>,new  red 72s.    96s. 

OOBUVSXB,  per  owt 21a.   22s. 

Tammb,  winter,  new,  per  bnshel Ss.    88. 6d. 

TurozL,  new 25s.   808. 

Byxobasb,  per  qr 84e.    408. 

LxviiiD,  nerqr.,  sowing  68b. to708.,  crushing   668.    608. 

Lursxxn  Oixxs,  per  ton £11  Ob.  to  £12  Os. 

Bayxbxbd,  per  qr 768.    80b. 

B^n  OuDi,perton £6  168.  Od.  to  £6  108.  Od. 

FOEBIGN  8BBDB. 

OoBzmxB,  per  owt •   2l8.to828. 

OxxxAWAT       „       new 828.    338. 

CiiOTaBBxm,red64a.  to648., white   728.    868. 

HxKPBXXD,  small  428.  to  48b.  per  qr....Dutoh    478.    488. 

Tsiroxi. 228.    248. 

BTseaus,  per  qr  Sis.    388. 

LxxBixn,  per  qr.,  Baltic  568.  to  688... Bombay   60s.    6l8. 

LiXBXBS  UAXXB,per  ton £11  6b.  Od.  to  £11  78.  6d. 

lUrx  O^xx.perton £6  16s.  to  £6  lOs. 

R^XBXXD,  Dutch 748.    768. 

HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Jan.  23.— The  low  currency  pre- 
Ysiling  for  English  hops  continues  to  attract  Hie  attention  of 
both  consumers  and  specolators,  and  has  resulted  in  consider- 
able sales,  causing  an  advance  from  Ss.  to  4:8.  on  every  class 
of  goods.  Finer  sorts  are  diflScnlt  to  obtain,  being  reserved 
for  higher  prices.  Latest  advices  from  New  York  report  as 
follows :  "  Our  market  is  very  languid,  and  business,  owing  to 
the  almost  universal  inferior  grades  of  hops,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory  .**  Decent  quality  is  rarely  met  with.'  Imports  from 
1st  Sept..  1870,  up  to  the  present  date  amount  to  19,262 
Vales. 


Mid  and  East  Kenta £2   0 

Weald  of  Kent 2    0 

Sussex •«.«•    1  15 

Famham  and  CoontiT    ...    8  16 
Olds 1    0 


••• ••• 


£8  10 
2  16 
%    5 

4  15 
1  15 


•It  11* 


£7  0 
3  15 

310 
6  1£ 
2  10 


CANTERBUny  HOP  MABKET,  (Saturday  Iait.)-Tha 
demand  for  all  descriptions  is  on  the  increase,  and  prioei  are 
5s.  to  10s.  higher.  Several  lots  have  recentlv  been  withdravn 
from  the  market  in  expectation  of  a  still  further  advance  in 
value. 

WORCESTER  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  but.)-AtoiiT 
market  to-day  the  supply  of  hops  was  onl^  limited.  Good 
useful  sampl^  sold  at  about  late  rates,  but  mferior  toils  are 
neglected.  Of  dioiee  and  fine  hops  there  are  acareely  any  m, 
otter,  and  holders  are  indifferent  sellers. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS! 
LONDON,  Monday,  Jan.  23.^Although  a  eheerfalfeeliit; 
has  prevailed  in  tiie  English  wool  market^  the  amount  of  boL- 
ness  passing  has  not  been  extensive.  Prices  have  nevertbelfsi 
been  firmly  maintained.  Prime  wethers  and  good  hom  are 
still  most  m  request,  hut  middle  hoggs  have  also  cha&f;«d  h&ndi 
to  a  small  extent. 
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CuaaxvT  Pazois  oi  Evfiusx  Wool. 
FLiB0XB--8outhdown  hogs  "per  lb. 

Half-bred  ditto 

Kent  fleeces •..•.••••.... 

Bouthdovm  ewea  and  wethera  ••• 

Leicester  ditto 

Som~*01othing,  pioklook  ................... 

Prime 

Choice  

Super  M tt 

Combing,  vretfaer  mat u 

Picklock 

Cosomon 

Hog  matohiTig ..........< 

Picklock  matching 

Super         ditto 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  bstO-'Rw 
is  again  a  fairly  cheorful  feeling  throughout  the  markrt,  ail 
much  flrmneas  in  price.  Consumers  of  English  wool  are, 
however,  operating  leas  freely,  the  hardening  tendeocy  cf 
quotations  causing  them  to  restrict  their  purchases.  l%ere  ii 
a  public  sale  by  Messrs.  Townend  this  afternoon,  which  is* 
duces  some  to  hold  olT,  and  the  darkness  of  the  monuDg  hit 
proved  another  hindrance  to  business.  The  scarcity  of  gooa 
wethers,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  them  from  ue 
country  at  prices  which  vrill  leave  a  profit  to  the  seller  here, 
are  nuuiing  staplers  indifferent  about  quitting  their  stocks,  and 
leading  them  to  ask  a  further  advance,  which  is  rarely  sod  r^ 
luctantly  paid.  Skin  wools  are  in  active  demand  st  higher 
rates.  Good  English  noils  and  medium  brokes  are  in  nqaeA, 
hut  advancing'.v^ues  check  buying.  Botany  noils  are  Qt^- 
lected. — Bradford  Observer, 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  Jan.  19.— During  the  lasj 
fortnij^ht  our  trade  has  been  pretty  brisk,  and  a  fair  demaoi 
exhibited  for  moat  descriptions.  Transactions  amoaoted  to 
nearly  3,000  cwts.,  the  bulk  of  which,  consisting  of  Hnnea- 
rian  and  Polish  wools,  has  been  acquired  by  home  and  Saioi 
manufacturers  and  combers  at  fix>m  45  to  58  thalers  per  crt. 
In  the  meantime  Rhenish,  Austrian,  and  Russian  ooiRnu^o&- 
ers  have  been  purchasing  extensive  quantities  of  the  better 
kinds  of  Polish,  Prussian,  and  Silesian  fleeces  at  from  62  to  .  - 
thalers,  as  well  as  some  choice  flocks  above  80  thalers.  Pnce^ 
did  not  undergo  any  material  alteration,  but  were  generai.? 
firmly  maintained.  The  simultaneous  fresh  imports  sr»e  to 
about  1,300  cwts.,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  from  Hw* 
gary  and  Russia.'— Oumsbukq  Bbothebs. 

PRICE  ODRRBNT  OP  GUANO,  *o. 
PttravtanOiiaDO  direct  rroinUiolmport«n'stonB.£U  per  ton. 

Bona*,  £7  Ob.  to  47  Us.  per  ton. 
▲]d2iudOharooal(70peroent.nioq>hate)£5p«drum. 

Ooprolit*.  0«mbrid8«,  whole  £3.  ground  £S  lOS.  per  »>• 

Bnflblk,  whole  £a  lOs^  groond  £8. 
nitrate  of  Soda,  £15  ISe.  to  £18  6a.  per  ton.    ^  _   ^    --*.«.,*«■. 
09pmm,£l  IQe.   Boperphoephafceaof  Lline,£5ls.to^SiLP>r">^ 
Bol^rarlo  Add,  oonoentntecf  1*845  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  l^J.MW. 
•alphateo(Axnmanla£l6  0B.to£17  lOt   ■•>» (to Ijndon)«fcPff "^ 
Blood  Mannre,  £S  6a. to £7  lOe.  Dlawlved Boo««t£7  •■»£««»•  ^^ 
Ltnaeed  Oakea;  beat  ▲merioaii  brL  £»  Oa.  to£U  10i«  tK  *"  ^  '''' 

18a.    Bnf  liah  £0.   Karaemea,  £0  pvt  ton. 
Cotton  SeadOika.  £0  Oe.  to  £0  Oa.  per  ton.  ^^^_^ 

Printed  by  Rogcrson  and  Tuxford,  266,  Strand,LondoD,  W.C 
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PLATE  V. 

LINCOLN     WETHBBS. 

THK  PROPKRTT  OP  MR.  C.   LISTER,  OP  COLEBT  LODGE,  LINCOLW. 


This  pen  of  sheep  took  the  second  prize  at  the  Midland 
CoDQties  Shoir,  and  the  first  prize  in  the  week  following 
it  the  Smiihfield  Cluh  Show  in  last  Decemher,  when  we 
Slid  "the  Birmingham  award  was  very  properly  corrected 
in  livoar  of  Mr.  Lister,  who  heat  "Sir,  Harris  alike  for 
weightjitjlcandqnality."  Mr.  Lister's  sheep  are  hred  from 
the  stoek  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Chirke,  of  Scopwicke. 


The  more  modem  Lincoln  shows  a  very  strong 
dash  of  the  Leicester,  as  in  fact  there  are  breeders 
who,  it  is  said,  can  exhibit  the  two  sorts  from  one 
flock ;  bnt  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  of  last  summer  the 
Lincolns  for  the  first  time]  were  honoured  with  classes  of 
their  own. 


PLATE   VI. 
THE    CHEESE    FAOTOEY, 

AT    LONOPORD,     DBRBT8HIEB. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural 
Societj,  in  December,  1869,  Mr.  J.  6.  Crompton  brought 
forward  for  consideration  the  advantages  of  the  American 
^>ctoiy  sjstem  of  eheese  mannfactore.  It  was  shown 
that  Engliah  cheese,  generally  speaking,  is  considered  to 
he  deteriorating  in  quality,  and  that  the  American,  on  the 
^Qtrary,  is  rapidly  improving  in  many  respects  and 
^">g  Dp  the  lead  in  some  important  markets. 
Heoee  it  beeame  necessary  to  do  somethiog  in  order  to 
improve  our  method,  or  we  should  soon  have  to  content 
oarseI?es  with  lower  prices  and  diminished  appreciation 
for  our  own  home-made  cheese.  It  was  shown  that 
the  Americans  have  improved  cheesemaking  almost 
into  a  science — elevated  it  into  a  profession  —  the 
f^ts  being  apparent  in  the  uniform  quality,  flavour, 
firmaesi,  and  shapeliness  of  much  of  their  own  recent 
prodoetion.  These  results  were  considered  attributable 
to  the  factory  system,  that  is,  a  number  of  farmers 
handiog  themselves  together  and  sending  their  milk  to 
lome  eeotral  and  suitable  place  to  be  there  manipulated 
ander  a  eotraet  method  and  with  convenient  appliances, 
^y  sn  experienced  dairyman.  By  this  plan,  beyond  a 
hetter  article  being  prodnced,  a  great  economy  is  secured 
hoth  of  hbour  and  material. 


Subsequently  to  the  one  at  Derby,  several  meetings 
were  held  in  different  adjacent  locaUties,  in  order  to  placo 
the  scheme  distinctly  and  clearly  before  the  farmers. 
At  these  meetings  the  subject  was  well  ventilated,  and, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  many  and  various  objec- 
tions were  brought  against  it,  bnt  they  were  mainly  from 
prejudice  against  innovations,  or  from  non-comprehension 
of  the  working  of  the  system.  These  objections  were 
met  by  facts  and  arguments  taken  from  sources  on  wliicli 
reliance  could  be  placed,  and  it  was  eventually  determined 
on  to  start  two  factories  in  Derbyshire,  in  order  to  test 
the  applicability  of  the  system  to  English  dairying  dis- 
tricts, and  to  promote  its  extension.  Longford,  a  village 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Derby,  having  offered  the  greatest 
amount  of  patronage,  was  selected  as  the  place  where  one 
of  the  factories  should  be,  and  an  improved  commodious 
wooden  building  was  erected  there  at  the  cost  and 
on  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  E.  K.  W.  Coke.  Derby 
also  was  chosen  for  a  trial,  there  being  many  supporters 
of  the  scheme  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Koe  kindly  lent  a  building  in  Siddal- 
road  for  the  first  season,  which  was  fitted  up  with  the 
necessary  plant,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cornelius 
Schermerhom,  who  at  the  same  time  snperintended  the 
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erection  of  the  Longford,  feotory,  and  afterwards  became 
its  manager. 

In  order  to  secnre  tlie  farmers  against  pecuniary  loss 
should  the  project  be  a  failure,  and  to  induce  them  to  give 
it  a  trial,  a  large  guarantee  fund  was  subscribed  to  by  many 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county.    Under  this  fund  6id.  per 
gallon  was  guaranteed  for  the  milk,  which  price  is  allowed 
to  be  equivalent  to  77s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  cheese.    These 
preliminaries  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  two 
factories  were  ultimately  started  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Levi  and  Cornelius  Schermerhom,  experienced 
American  dairymen,  the  Derby  one  on  April  5th,  and  the 
Longford  on  May  4th,  1870.      A  large  bronze  plate  with 
the  following  inscription  is  afiSxed  to  the  front  of  the 
Longford  factory :    The  first  cheese  factory  built  in  Eng- 
land, opened  May  4,  1870,  under  the  management  of 
Cornelius  Schermerhom,     The   Longford  factory  is  so 
arranged  that  the  milk  may  be  received  at  an  elevation 
sufficiently  above  the  milk  vats  on  tbe  ground-floor  to 
enable  it  to  pass  into  them  from  the  weighing  can  without 
fhrther  trouble.  The  weighing  can  is  situate  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  the  milk  is  poured  into  it  from  the  outside. 
Pipes  come  from  the  milk  vats  to  the  weighiuf;  can,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  plug  valve,  to  which  a  small 
chain  is  attached  coming  to  the  top.    When  each  pro- 
ducer's milk  is  weighed  the  valve  is  opened  by  means  of 
the  chain  and  the  milk  passes  directly  into  three  vats 
below.    These  vats  are  15  feet  long,  8  feet  9  inches  wide, 
19  inches  deep,  and  each  holds  about  600  gallons.    The 
vats  consist  of  an  outer  case  of  wood  with  a  lining  of 
strong  tin,  leaving  a  space  all  round  and  underneath  of 
about  two  inches  wide.     When  the  evening's  milk  has 
been  received,  and  pretty  equally  distributed  among  the 
vats,  taps  are  turned  on  and  the  spaces  filled  with  cold 
water,  which  is  running  all  night,  in  at  one  end  and  out 
at  the  other  of  each  vat.    Good  cold  water  is  very  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  factory.     The  water  from  one  of 
the  vats,  as  it  passes  out,  is  conducted  by  an  india-rubber 
pipe  to  a  minature  water-wheel  in  the  floor  to  which  the 
"  agitators"  are  attached.      This  is  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment.   The  agitators  float  on  the  surface  of  the  milk  all 
night,  and,  by  keeping  it  in  motion  efllsctually  prevent 
the  formation  of  cream.    The  richness,  by  this  means,  is 
all  retained  in  the  cheese,  and,  as  there  is  very  little 
cream  on  the   whey  in  this  method,  the  "skimming- 
dish"  cannot  be  said  to  have  robbed  the  cheese.    Fart  of 
the  butter  gathered  from  the  whey  is  used  in  rubbing  the 
outsides  of  the  cheeses  in  the  curing  rooms,  the  remainder 
sold.     Morning  and  evening  when  the  milk  is  weighed 
each  producer  receives  a  check  ticket  mentioning  his 
weight  of  milk  in  pounds,  and  the  date.     When  the 
morning's  milk  arrives  it  is  added  to  the  evening's  pretty 
equally,  and  the  cold  water  is  replaced  by  steam  ftom  a  4- 
horse   power  perpendicular  boiler,  which  stands  con- 
veniently in   one  comer  of  the  room.     It  is,  how- 
ever,   thought    that     the    boiler     would    be    better 
outside  the  building,  as  it  makes  the  room  over  warm  in 
nummer-time.    The  whole  mass  of  milk  in  now  raised  to  a 


temperature  of  80  degrees,  more  or  less,  according  to  tlie 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  rennet  and  the  sanstto 
are  added.    In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  eosgola- 
tion  is  sufficiently  advanced— that  is,  generally  ipesldng, 
when  the  curd  breaks  cleanly  over  the  finger — ^tbe  cord 
knife  (an  instrument   about  two    feet  long,  containiiig 
thirty  sharp  steel  blades,  set  one-third  of  an  inch  apart  ia 
a  frame)  is  passed  to  and  fro  about  the  mass,  catting  the 
curd  into  sinall  particles.     Steam  is  now  turned  dowly 
on  again,  and  the  curd  turned  gently  about  by  haad,  n 
as  not  to  crush  it,  for  at  this  stage  it  is  tender,  and 
crushing  would  release  some  of  the  fatness.    Grsdoally, 
as  the  whey  separates  itself,  the  curd  particles  harden 
and  toughen,  and  the   whole  is  kept  stirring  by  cord 
rakes,  until    a    temperature  of     100    degrees  ii  at- 
tained.     Steam  is  then  turned  finally  off,  and  tbe  cnrd 
left  in  the  whey  until  a  slight  acidity,  which  is  generally 
two  or  three  hours  in  developing  itself,  is  perceivable  to  the 
smell  and  taste,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  whey  is  dnm 
off  by  a  syphon,  and  passes  into  the  whey  tanks,  where  it 
remains  until  what  cream  there  is  in  it  has  risen ;  after- 
wards it  is  carted  away  by  the  farmers  for  pig-feeding  pur- 
poses. The  curd  is  now  dipped — that  is,  one  end  of  the  tsI 
is  lowered  some  six  inches  to  form  an  incline,  a  "  gate"  ia 
the  end  of  the  vat  is  opened,  and  the  curd  passes  into  the 
"dry  vat,"  which  stands  on  a  floor  some  three  feet  lower  than 
the  one  on  which  the  milk  vats  stand  :  this  is  called  the 
"  drop  system,"  and  obviates  much  lifting.    Throogh  the 
false  bottom  in  the  dry  vat  the  remainder  of  the  whey  looa 
drains  from  the  curd;  which  done,  the  proper  amount  of 
salt— two  or  three  pounds  per  cwt.,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  curd— is  added  to,  and 
well  mixed  with   the  curd.    The    salted  curd  is  then 
measured  into  the  hoops  or  press  vats,  and  is  at  once 
placed  in  the  presses  which  stand  in  a  row  close  by.   A 
pressure  of  some  two  tons  is  applied  for  an  hour  or  two, 
afterwhich   the    cheeses   are  taken  out  of  the  hoopi, 
"  bandaged,"  put  in  again,  and  a  much  heavier  pressure 
applied.    The  bandages  are  of  thin  calico,  and  serve  to 
protect  the  cheeses   while  they  are  curing  and  on  re- 
moval.   The  following  day  the  cheeses  are  taken  to  the 
curing  rooms,  when  they  are  ranged  on  benches  snd  dated. 
The  temperature  of  these  rooms  is  maintained  at  about 
70  degrees,  and  the  cheeses  are  turned  over  now  and  then 
while  they  are  ripening  for  sale.    The  entire  process  is  rery 
simple,  free  from   hazardous  complication,  and  all  the 
labour  possible  is  dispensed  with  by  ingenious  and  con- 
venient arrangements.    During  the  past  season  about 
2,760  cheeses,  each  weighing  about  56  lbs.,  have  been 
made  at  the  Longford  Factory.    The  largest  amount  of 
milk  received  in   one  day  was  14,200  lbs.,  or  1,^*0 
gallons;  the  largest  number  of  cheeses  manufectnred  ». 
The  average  number  of  cows  has  been  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty.    The  prices  hitherto  realized  for  the  cheese 
vary  between  82s.  and  100s.  per  cwt.    In  a  fkctory  of 
this  size  two  good  hands,  in  addition  to  the  managers, 
are  considered  sufficient. 
On  the  left  of  the  engraving  the  three  mUk-vaU  «rc 
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iHown.  The  whey  is  being  drawn  from  the  nearett  one  by 
the  syphon.  The  Bcrcw-prenes  are  ranged  on  the  right- 
hand.  A  strong  wooden  "  follower"  is  placed  on  the  cheese 
ia  eech  hoop,  and  on  this  the  presses  are  tightened  occa- 
lionally,  as  the  cheese  shrinks  by  the  pressure  into  smaller 
eompsss.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  presses  the  dry  vat 
is  shown  in  the  act  of  recei?iDg  the  cnrd  from  the  milk- 
Tit.  The  pipes  which  convey  the  whey  to  the  tanks  are 
placed  under  that  portion  of  the  floor  on  which  the  milk- 
vats  stand ;  bnt  it  may  be  questioned  whether  flexible 
guttapercha  tubing  would  not  be  better  in  some  respects. 
An  economy  of  room  might  also  be  effected  by  having 
ordinary  cheese -shelves  instead  of  the  benches  in  the 
earing  rooms. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
acquainted  with  it  that  the  factory  system,  that  is,  con- 
centration, ia  the  best  and  cheapest  on  which  cheese  can 
he  made ;  but  it  is  open  to  some  doubt  whether  the  par- 
tienlar  mode  of  manufacture  carried  on  at  Longford  and 
Derby  during  the  past  season  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
practised  b  England.  Of  course  the  two  ftetories  were 
started  ezperimentallyy  and  in  thif  tense  may  be  pro* 


nounced  sncceasfril ;  but  the  cheese  they  have  produced  as 
a  copy  of  American,  perhaps  is  too  much  so.  The  opinion  is 
held  by  some  that  a  modification  of  the  American  method, 
so  as  to  secure  a  flavour  nearly  approximating  to  the  best 
English  dairies  of  each  particular  district  in  which  a  fac- 
tory is  situate,  would  be  an  improvement.  Thus  the 
distinctive  flavour  and  character  of  English  cheese  would 
be  retained.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  American  cheese  may  be  wisely  departed  from. 
These  problems  will  undergo  a  practical  solution  daring 
this  year  with,  most  probably,  beneficial  results.  On  the 
American  method  the  cheese  is  made  for  earlier  consump- 
tion than  most  English.  It  is  ready  for  market  sooner. 
It  is  drier,  which  is  more  profitable  to  the  consumer,  and 
as  an  article  of  food  cannot  be  pronounced  other  than 
very  good.  In  order  that  Osctories  may  be  completely 
successful,  the  article  produced  must  equal,  if  not  excel, 
the  very  best  home  dairies  in  flavour  and  quality.  This 
result  may,  and  ought  to  be,  attained.  That  done,  the 
community  at  large  will  be  much  benefited  by  having  the 
cheese  average  raised  to  the  level  of  the  present  best,  and 
by  diminished  copt  of  manufacture, 
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An  amiable  gentleman  down  in  Herefordshire,  who 
calls  himself  a  landlord,  and  who  is  something  more  than 
inspected  of  being  a  priest,  has  been  sneering  in  print  for 
months  past  at  his  own  neighbours  the  fiurmers,  and 
more  recently  at  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  "Ah, 
Hodge,"  quoth  this  reverend  man,  addressing  the  la- 
bonrer,  "  I  wish  I  could  see  you,  too,  set  up  with  a 
Broadwood,  or  Collard  and  Collard,"  the  desire  thus  ex- 
pressed being  of  course  a  clumsy  hit  at  the  tenant  of  the 
land  for  presuming  to  have  a  piano  on  his  premises. 
Now,  the  sooner  this  sort  of  thing  is  cleared  up  the 
better,  as  our  actual  progress  may  come  to  depend  in  no 
imall  degree  upon  the  position  which  the  farmer  and  his 
femOy  are  entitled  to  take.  Are  they  to  be  considered  in 
intelligence  and  education  bnt  just  above  the  labouring 
eksses,  as  immeasurably  inferior  in  anything  like  refine- 
ment and  accompliahments  to  the  tradesman's  daughters 
or  the  yonng  ladies  at  the  vicarage  ?  It  would  certainly 
ahnost  seem  so.  At  the  Farmers'  Club  the  other  evening 
a  county  member  said,  speaking  to  the  question  of  cheese 
&ctories,  that  if  these  were  established  the  fiarmers'  wives 
would  be  deprived  of  their  "  little  enjoyment*' :  that  is, 
their  attendance  at  the  annual  cheese  fair,  where  they 
vent  to  sell  their  wares  "as  smartly  dressed  and  as 
joUy  as  anybody  ever  was  at  a  fair."  Surely  for  the 
nineteenth  century  this  is  a  somewhat  humiliating  pic- 
tare  !  Is  it  really  to  be  understood  that  the  farmer's 
wife  has  now  no  higher  views,  but  is  the  rather  willing 
to  submit  to  a  deal  of  daily  drudgery  for  the  sake  of  a 
hoHday   at  a  fair?    where  she  will  stand  in  the   open 


street  or  market-place  to  haggle  and  chaffer, 
dressed  out  in  all  her  finery,  and  revelling  in  such 
"little  eigoyments"  as  the  occasion  may  offer. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture,  for  it  cannot  be  always  fair  time.  In  this  very 
same  county,  then,  the  farmer's  wife  makes  cheese  twice 
a  day,  beginning  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with 
the  work  not  over  until  nine,  ten,  or  even  eleven  o'clock 

at  night. 

Workf  toorky  work  ! 

When  the  cock  is  erowing  aloof. 
And  worky  work^  work  ! 
When  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof. 

Can  it  be  for  a  moment  maintained  that  any  respect- 
able or  reasonable  woman  would  willingly  be  bound  down 
to  such  slavery  for  life  as  this  by  the  prospect  of  an 
outing  once  a  year  or  so  at  a  fair  ?  And  here  be  it 
understood  that  we  would  wish  to  regard  this  question 
of  cheese-factories  as  one  coming  altogether  within 
the  Woman's  Kingdom,  as  we  are  almost  inclined  to 
regret  that  ladies  were  not  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  at  the  Farmers*  Clnb.  The  business  is 
one  peculiarly  their  own,  as  the  proposed  reform  should 
interest  them  all  alike.  The  smaller  the  holding  of  course 
proportionately  smaller  will  be  the  establishment  and  the 
greater  the  labour  of  the  good  wife  herself;  while  on  the 
larger  fiarms  the  mistress  who  may  have  some  "  touch" 
on  a  Broadwood,  or  who  may  find  some  "  little  enjoy- 
ment" in  mental  culture,  has  often  enough  to  descend  to 
mere  menial's  work  from  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  a 

good  dairymaid. 
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The  &rmeTB  thenuelres  are  fiut  coming  over  to  this 
moTement,  as  the  experiment  in  Derbyshire  is  already  a 
snceess,  while  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  farmers*  wives 
if  these  factories  be  not  rapidly  extended.  We  do 
not  hold  to  the  slightest  faith  in  the  attractions  of  fair- 
day,  as  country  fairs  of  this  kind  are  going  fast  out  of 
fasfaioD,  and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  now  growing  up 
once  more  against  the  statute  or  hiring  fairs.  Such 
coarse  revels  are  at  best  but  relics  of  an  age  passing 
away,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  district  but  in  which  these 
anniversaries  are  dropping  off.  When,  however,  the  wife 
faces  her  husband  with  the  mournful  intelligence  that  the 
"old  "  dairy  woman  is  going  to  be  married,  or  that  the 
"  new"  dairywoman  won't  do,  and  proceeds  to  suggest 
that  they  should  put  their  cheesemaking  out,  she  may 
naturally  anticipate  the  reply — ^Will  the  new  system  pay? 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  debate  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  and 
no  where  else  previously  has  the  subject  been  considered 
80  closely,  went  to  say  that  it  would.  There  was  not  au 
objection  but  what  was  met.  One  speaker,  who  made  the 
extraordinary  assertion  that  there  was  a  strong  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  smaller  farms,  admitted  that  so 
far  the  factory  pkn  would  be  useful,  but  that  the 
principle  could  not  be  applied  in  districts  in  which 
the  dairies  were  large  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Jackson, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  one  of  our  best  cheese- 
making  counties,  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  remark 
that  the  £Etctory  system  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
small  farmers ;  but  "  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be 
found  of  still  greater  advantage  to  large  farmers — and  the 
whole  tendency  of  agriculture  was  to  make  &rms  larger, 
and  better  cidtivated."  Of  course  it  is,  as  everybody 
knows  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject,  although  this 
may  probably  not  be  the  case  with  a  couple  of  cockney 
mechanics  who  are  airing  their  ignorance  in  a  west-country 
railwa^r  carriage.  Then,  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is 
often  improved,  and  its  price  enhanced ;  but  we  would 
the  rather  refer  the  ladies  at  once  to  Mr.  Coleman's  very 
etraightforward  paper,  the  points  of  which  wo  would 


have  them  to  get  off  by  heart,  and  then  to  go  in  a  body 
as  a  deputation  to  the  landlords,  asking  them  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  country  gentlemen  ia  Derbyihire,  and 
emphatically  protesting  against  the  collateral  argameat 
that  they  think  so  much  of  being  '*  smartly  dressed,"  and 
being  so  "  jolly"  at  the  fair.  As  we  take  it,  they  wonld 
infinitely  prefer  being  saved  all  '*  the  bother"  of  cheeie- 
making,  if  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  ''the  little  eDJoyment" 
conseonent  on  selling  it. 

Still,  if  the  wives  were  relieved  of  this  uawomaalT 
employment,  they  "  wonld  not  care  how  the  cows  were 
milked,  or  whether  the  cows  were  dean  or  dirty,  or  well 
or  ill  cared-for.'*    But  why  ?    The  more  milk  the  cow 
gives,  the  better  she  is  milked,  precisely  the  greater  the 
return,  whether  the  cheese  be  made  up  at  home  or  abroad. 
As  for  the  cows  being  well  or  ill  cared-for,  or  being  dean 
or  dirty,    with  all  due  deference,    we  shall  maintain 
that  this  is  scarcely  woman's  work  at  aoy  time,  and 
certainly  not  that  of  a  respectable  farmer's  wife,  who  in  the 
afternoon  is  "  as  well  dressed  as  any  lady  could  desire  to 
be."    We  must  admit  that  we  can  hardly  make  this  oat. 
According  to  Lord  Vernon's  statement,  .which  nobody 
ventured  to  question,  the  farmer's  wife,  even  in  this  veiy 
Arcadia,  is  making  cheese  the  first  thing  in  the  momiag 
and  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  yet  she  is  to  be  seen 
dressed  like  a  lady  iu  the  afternoon,  "  happy  and  com- 
fortable-looking."     In  Goldsmith's  delightful  eomedy 
the  story  turns  on  the  heroine  dressing  like  a  woman  of 
fashion  in  the  forenoon  to  please  herself,  and  like  a  bar- 
maid or  better  sort  of  servant,  to  please  her  father  in 
the  evening.    So  with  the  Wiltshire  farmer's  wife,  who 
is  a  lady  in  the  afternoon  and  a  drudge  in  the  evening; 
or,  like  Cinderella,  who  so  soon  as  she  hesrs  the  elock 
strike  flies  from  her  friends,  pulls  off  her  finery,  and  tarns 
again  to  scrubbing  and  toiling.    But  at  the  good  fairy's 
instance  there  is  a  gallant  youth  quickly  coming  to  her 
succour ;  while  this  young  Prince,  whose  eloquence  U 
toned  to  something  of  a  Yankee  cadence,  ia  a  Lord  of 
oompanies  and  factories,  as  Merchant  Princes  often  aie. 


THE     FAEMEES'    CLUB, 
ENGLISH  CHEBSB   PACTOHIES— HOW  TO   ESTABLISH   AND    HOW  TO  MANAGE  THEM. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Parmera'  Club  for  the  present  year 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  Pebmary  6,  at  the  Club  Roonu, 
Salisbury  Square,  Mr. J.  B. Spearing,  of  Kelbume  Lodge, Hirst, 
near  Wokingham,  the  Chairman  for  1871,  presiding.  The 
subject  for  consideration  was  "  English  Cheese  Pactories — 
how  to  establish  and  how  to  manage  them,"  the  introdacer, 
Mr.  J.  Coleman,  of  Park  Nook,  Qnorndon,  Derby. 

The  Chairmak  said :  Gentlemen,  as  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  had  an  onportonity  of  addressing  you  since  the 
committee  did  me  the  fionoar  of  electing  me  to  fill  the  chair, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
before  we  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  evening.  The  sub- 
jects which  the  Committee  of  this  Club  have  selected  for  dis- 
onssiou  during  this  year  are,  I  believe,  of  a  most  practical  and 
important  nature,  and  they  are  pUoed  in  the  hands  of  gentle- 
men who  will,  I  am  sure,  do  ample  justice  to  them  (Hear, 
hear).  Those  gentlemen  are,  in  fact,  so  well  known  to  all  of 
yoa  that  I  need  sav  no  more  on  that  point.  I  hope  that  the 
coming  season  will  be  more  profitable  and  prosperous  as  re- 
sards  agricnltnre  than  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  have  been. 
The  last  one  has  been  especially  trying  to  most  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  (Hear,  hear) .  I  hope  that  the  same  good 
feeling  which  has  alwavs  characterised  onr  meetings  will  con- 
tinue to  pervade  the  discussions.  The  subject  for  considera- 
tion this  evening  is  **  English  Cheese  Pactories— how  to  estab- 
lish  and  how  to  manage  them  ;*'  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do 


better  than  at  once  introduoe  to  your  notice  Mr.  Coleman,  wlio 
I  am  sure  will  handle  this  question  in  a  very  practical  manaer. 
This  subject  has  not  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  by  the  Club 
in  preceding  years.  We  have  had  before  papers  on  daii? 
management.  I  find  that  in  March,  1868,  Mr.  Jackson  read 
a  paper  on  the  following  question :  "  Would  not  the  make  of 
English  cheese  be  generally  improved  by  the  lutrodoction  of 
cheese  factories  P"  That  question  has,  I  believe,  been  prac- 
tically answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Coleman  is  abont 
to  show  us  how  to  carry  out  this  object  (cheers). 

Mr.  Coleman  then  said :  I  have  been  asked  to  lay  before 
this  Club  the  experience  of  the  past  season,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  cheese  factories  into  England,  and  ss  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Long- 
ford Factory,  in  Derbyshire  (which  factory  is  the  first  that 
has  been  erected  in  this  country),  I  will  do  my  beat  to  explain 
the  subject ;  but  I  must  remind  the  Club  that  the  past  year 
has  been  an  experimental  one,  and  we  could  not  expect  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  in  one  season,  and  that  season,  as  ail 
farmers  are  aware,  a  very  peculiar  one.  I  wish  to  remind  my 
hearers  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  conducting  sn  ^}V^' 
ment  in  public — a  eircunutance  which  has  been  decidedly 
a^inst  us ;  but  I  will,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  Isy  before  yon  the 
history  of  the  movement,  and  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  coo- 


dusions  upon  the  sulgect.    Ishidl  allude  principally  to  what 
at  the  Longford  Factoiy,  a  view  of  which  1 


has  been  done 
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hire  before  70a,  uui  endeaToar  to  explain  the  ino.'/m  operandi 
of  clieese  making ;  bat,  not  being  a  practical  cheese  maker 
nyself,  or  even  a  dairy  farmer,  you  mast  not  question  me  too 
closel;  apon  all  the  technical  parta  of  the  aubjeot,  or  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  break  down.  The  introdaction  of  the  factory 
lystem  into  Derbyshire  arose  in  the  following  manner:  In 
September,  '69,  the  committee  of  the  Derbyshire  Agricaltaral 
Society,  at  their  dinner,  upon  the  day  of  their  annual  show, 
determined  to  strike  out  of  tlieir  toast-list  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  nsoal  complimentary  toasts;  and  when  some  of  us, 
who  were  members  of  the  committee,  submitted  the  list 
to  J.  G.  Crompton,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  dar, 
the  fir»t  remark  he  made  was,  "What  am  I  to  talk 
sboat?  Yon  haTe  taken  all  the  nsnal  toasts  out."  In 
sBsver  to  this,  one  of  those  present  replied,  '*  We  want  cheese 
£utories  established,  cannot  yon  mention  it  m  your  speech 
sad  itir  both  landlords  and  farmers  npP  as  the  Americans  will 
aooB  beat  us  out  of  our  own  markets  if  we  do  not  make  a  moTe." 
Alter  some  talk  upon  the  subject  Mr.  Crompton  agreed  to  do 
vhat  he  could,  and  to  that  after-dinner  speech  we  owe  the 
iatrodoction  of  cheese  factories  into  England.  I  am  particu- 
]u  to  mention  this  fact,  for  tliere  seems  to  be  a  notion  abroad 
tlut  a  dinner  of  agricnltnrists  never  does  any  good ;  and  some 
of  oar  leading  societies  ignore  such  a  j^rocMcUng,  but  if  they 
vill  follow  the  example  of  the  Derbyshire  Society  and  have  a 
practical  chairman,  and  bosiness  (not  complimentary)  speeches, 
mneh  good  will  often  come  out  of  such  meetings.  Now  comes 
the  commencement  of  work,  and  a  meeting  was  called  of  the 
nerabers  of  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  very 
large  attendance  was  the  result,  clearly  showing  that  there  was 
a  feeling  amongst  the  farmers  that  something  wanted  doing, 
and  from  the  attendance  of  gentlemen  and  landowners  the 
meeting  augured  well  for  the  movement.  At  this  meeting  a 
conmittee  was  appointed,  and  a  guarantee  fund  decided  upon, 
which  in  a  few  weeks  amounted  to  upwards  of  £4,000,  show- 
ing that  the  landownera  and  gentlemen  were  alive  to  their  part 
of  the  work.  Rules  weie  now  drawn  up,  diiferent  districts 
caarasMd  to  know  where  the  requisite  quantity  of  milk  could 
be  had  for  the  working  of  a  factory,  and  many  minor  points 
decided.  The  guarantee  fund  was  established  to  ensure  the 
farmer  who  sent  his  milk  to  the  factory  a  fixed  price  for  his 
prodoce,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  cheese  made  in  the  fac- 
toiy  being  amiss,  or  bad  in  quality,  he  might  not  suffer,  and 
the  price  which  he  has  been  paid  is  6|d.  per  gallon  (of  101b.) 
for  his  milk,  and  he  has  had  the  whev  besides,  after  the  cream 
has  been  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter,  and  any 
wrploa  after  paying  working  expenses  is  divided  pro  rata  with 
the  fkrm?ri  who  supply  the  milk.  The  next  thing  that  was 
Kttled,  was  that  we  must  have  a  town  and  a  country  factory ; 
the  town  one  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  who  wished 
to  see  the  process,  and  the  country  one  for  making  a  full  and 
fair  trial  of  what  could  be  done.  This  being  decided  upon, 
aad  Derby  being  chosen  as  the  situation  for  the  town  factory, 
ud  Longford  for  the  country  one,  we  had  to  set  to  work, 
as  W2  had  at  Longford  an  entire  new  building  to  erect,  and 
oalj  about  six  weeks  to  do  it  in ;  this,  however,  was  accom- 
pished,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  the  Uon. 
£<  K.  Coke,  upon  whqse  estate  the  factory  is  situate.  Mr. 
Coke  took  sucn  a  personal  part  in  the  direction  and  raanage- 
|neat,  that  every  one  was  bound  by  Ids  example  to  do  his  beat, 
'fhe  Ddrby  factory,  which  is  an  old  building,  wjis  at  work  in 
April  of  last  year.  As  soon  as  we  decided  upon  a  factory  or 
Bctories,  the  question  arose  of  who  wa)  to  manage  them,  and 
we  foaod  we  had  no  Eogluhman  of  sufficient  experieuoe  for 
the  task,  and  after  consulting  with  Mr.  H  lyes,  of  Gary  and  Co., 
Uodoa,  it  was  decided  to  have  an  American  manager,  who 
tnoald  overlook  both  factories,  and  one  was  immediately  tele- 
paphed  for.  I  mast  here  remark,  that  we  are  very  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Ilayes  for  the  very  valuable  assistance  he  has 
Afforded  us,  and  I  thiuk  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  siy,  that  without 
m  sottad  advice  and  great  assistanse,  we  should  have  been  in 
>  Bt,  and  I  Am  not  sure  ttiat  we  could  have  got  out  of  it  with- 
wi  great  loss  to  all  concerned.  In  Fdbruary  of  last  year 
Uroelias  Schermerhorn,  the  American  manager  engaged  for 
^,  catoe  over,  and  brought  with  him  some  of  the  implements 
they  use  in  America  in  the  factory ;  but  not  one  of  our  oldest 
cheese  miken  could  understand  the  nse  of  them  ;  and  we  were 
yutc  at  lei  as  to  how  to  go  to  work  to  fit  up  a  factory,  but 
^nij  we  found  Schermerhorn  so  well  up  in  all  the  deUils  of 
»e  laeto^  system,  and  having  such  an  intimate  knowledge. 


not  only  of  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  but  also  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  that  we  soon  had  things  into  proper 
shape,  and  looked  like  work.  We  were  also  much  indebted 
to  the  assistance  rendered  us  by  Mr.  (^iles,  architect,  of  Derby, 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  Iiongford  factory,  and  who  has 
made  the  plans  now  before  you.  Mr.  Giles  gave  his  services 
gratuitously,  so  that  vou  see  farmers  and  landlords  were  not 
the  only  ones  who  helped  the  movement.  The  Derby  factory 
started  some  weeks  before  Longford,  in  consequence,  as  I  have 
said,  of  its  being  located  in  an  old  building,  and  was  there- 
fore sooner  Atted  up.  As  soon  as  work  commenced  we 
found  that  for  one  manager  to  conduct  two  factories  10  miles 
apart  was  impossible,  and  therefore  Uie  guarantors  (or  sub- 
scribers to  the  guarantee  fund)  were  called  together,  and  they 
decided  to  send  for  a  second  American  manager  rather  than  be 
beaten,  and  Schermerhorn*s  brother  was  sent  for,  and  in  due 
course  arrived,  he  taking  the  management  of  the  Derby  fac- 
tory, Cornelius  Schermerhorn  going  to  Longford.  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  Derby  factory  works  up  the  milk  of  300 
cows,  and  the  Longford  of  500.  The  factories  have  been 
managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  subscribers  to  the 
guarantee  fund,  and  some  of  the  suppliers  of  milk,  who  have 
conducted  all  tlie  business  of  the  two  factories,  and  made  rules, 
effected  sales  of  cheese,  and  managed  everything  concerned; 
and  this  plan  has  worked  extremely  well,  and  everything  has 
gone  on  as  smoothly  as  possible,  and  completely  refutea  the 
notion  that  some  persons  have,  that  farmers  cannot  combine 
for  any  purpose.  1  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Longford 
factory,  drawings  of  which  yon  now  see  before  you.  Tho 
factory  is  built  of  wood,  and  covered  in  with  asplialto  felt,  and 
is  placed  close  to  a  road,  and  also  a  stream,  and  the  reeeivin/- 
house  (a.  on  the  plan)  is  where  the  farmers  deliver  the  milk, 
when  it  is  poured  by  their  men  into  the  weighing-can  (b),  and 
ader  being  weighed  and  a  ticket  of  the  weight  given  to  the  man, 
it  passes  down  the  milk-pipe  (c)  into  the  milk  vats  (d), 
which  stand  upon  a  lower  floor,  and  which  are  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  us  to  heat  the  milk  by  steam,  and  to  ccol  it  by 
water,  as  they  have  an  inside  lining  of  tin  and  an  outside  case 
of  wood;  the  space  between  the  two  being  that  which  is  used 
for  the  introduction  of  either  steam  or  water,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. In  the  hot  summer  months  as  soon  as  the  milk  reaches 
the  vat,  cold  spring  water  at  a  temperature  of  62  is  turned  on, 
and  the  animal  heat  which  the  milk  contains  is  soon  got  rid  of, 
and  the  temperature  of  it  brought  down  from  94  or  05  to  60, 
or  thereabouts,  at  which  it  remains  all  night.  I  must  now  de- 
scribe the  agitators,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  milk  in  motion  daring  the  nigtit,  to  prevent 
the  cream  frorn  rising ;  this  is  a  mo  it  important  matter,  and 
one  which  requires  very  nice  attention.  The  agitators  consist 
of  pendants  of  wood,  with  floats  attached  to  them,  which  floats 
rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  milk  iu  the  vats :  these  pendants 
are  fixed  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  and  at  the  end  of  this  shaft  is 
an  arm,  which  is  moved  by  the  water-wheel  (fi),  which  wheel  is 
worked  by  the  water  after  it  lias  left  the  milk  vats,  and  has 
done  duty  in  the  cooling  process,  and  it  is  now  made  use  of  as  a 
motive  power  for  the  agitator ;  a  very  small  quantity  suffices  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  I 
will  here  remark,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  cold  spring 
water ;  in  fact,  I  may  say,  you  cannot  make  good  cheese  in  hot 
weather  without  it.  The  water  is  left  running  through  the  vats 
fdl  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  milk  fresii  sent  by  the  farmers 
is  added,  which  brings  the  evening^s  milk  up  to  the  proper 
temperature,  for  the  reception  of  the  rennet.  Now,  as  I  am 
not  a  practical  cheese  maker,  I  must  be  excused  from  going 
into  the  exact  details  of  the  manufacture,  but  I  will  leave  that 
to  those  who  possess  mora  practical  experience  than  I  do. 
When  the  milk  is  fully  coagulated,  and  at  the  time  the  ma- 
nager considers  best,  the  curd  is  cut  with  the  knives  being  passed 
gently  through  the  mass.  This  is  done  three  ways,  so  as  to 
divide  the  curd  into  small  cubes.  It  is  then  well  stirred  with 
rakes  made  of  wood  for  the  purpose,  and  steam  from  the  boiler 
is  turned  on,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  about  100  degrees, 
or  more  if  thought  necessary,  and  the  mass  is  kept  moving. 
When  the  curd  has  besn  sufficiently  cooked  (as  we  term  it), 
the  whey  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syphon,  and  run  into  a 
reservoir,  where  it  remains  48  hours ;  and  the  cream,  which  in 
that  time  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off  and  made  into 
butter.  A^r  the  greater  portion  of  the  whey  has  been,  as  I  have 
said,  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syphon,  the  vat  is  then  tipped 
up,  and  the  discharge  port  at  the  end  opened,  and  the  cord 
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and  what  whey  remaiaing  in  the  Tat  passes  down  a  spout  into 
the  dry  vat  (7),  which  stands  on  a  lower  floor  than  the  milk 
vats.    Here  the  cnrd  is  tamed  by  hand,  salted,  and  measared 
into  the  moulds,  and  then  put  into  the  press  (o).  It  remains  in 
the  press  uotil  all  the  Tats  la  the  factory  are  emptied;  aad  then 
the  cheese,  as  we  must  now  call  it,  is  taken  out  of  the  monld  or 
hoop,  and  has  its  jacket  or  cloth  put  round  it,  which  cloth  is 
of  a  similar  material  to  that  whicn  the  Americans  use,  and 
is  known  to  all  of  yoo.    The  cheese  is  then  put  into  the  press 
again,  and  remains  there  until  the  followiag  morning,  when  it 
is  takeu  out  and  passed  to  the  curing  room  abore,  and  remains 
there  until  ready  for  sale.    Such  is  an  outline  of  the  mode 
of  manufacture,  and  with  a  boiler  (11)  for  steam  purposes,  and 
spring  water  for  cooling,  we  can  bid  defiance  to  any  weather, 
and  make  good  cheese  under  any  circumstances,  that  is  always 
supposing  that  we  get  sweet  pure  milk  deliTcred  at  the  factory. 
The  deliverT  of  tbe  milk  requires  close  attention,  and  if  it  can 
be  cooled  down  a  little  in  hot  weather  before  leaving  the  farm- 
yard,  so  much  the  better.    I  would  recommend  that  two  sets  of 
milk-cans  be  kept  and  cleaned  at  the  factory,  so  that  the  former 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cleaning  of  the  miik-tins,  but  that 
a  clean  set  be  ready  for  all  suppliers  of  milk  to  take  back  twice 
a  day.    This  we  have  not  yet  come  to,  but  I  am  couTinced  we 
shall  some  day ;  for  if  the  formers  haTe  got  rid  of  their  dairy- 
maids, who  haTe  they  that  can  clean  their  milk-cans  properly  P 
and  mischief  often  arises  from  this  cause.    The  distance  milk 
will  haTe  to  traTel  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  against  the 
factory ;  but  one  gentleman,  James  Brough,  Esq.,  who  is  both 
a  guarantor  and  a  milk-contributor,  has  sent  his  milk  nearly 
five  miles,  and  as  he  is  Tery  particular  and  has  it  cooled  before 
starting,  it  has  reached  the  factory  in  almost  the  best  condition 
of  any — ctcu  in  the  hottest  weather  of  last  year.    I  will  now 
endeaTour  to  contrast  the  cost  of  this  method  of  cheese  making, 
with  the  present  farm-dairy  plan  in  Togue  in  this  country— 
and  I  am  here  open  to  criticism — ^bnt  I  will  state  my  calcula- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  any  farmer  can  see  for  himself  where 
I  err,  and  how  much  I  am  in  error ;  and  as  the  economy  of 
labour  is  one  of  our  Tital  points,  I  shall  be  gUd  to  hear  what 
any  farmer  present  may  haTe  to  say  upon  the  subject.    I  will 
take  a  factory  of  750  cows,  which  is  the  best  number,  as  far  as 
we  at  present  can  judge,  to  work  up  together.    Now  suppose 
this  uumber  made  up  of  30  dairies  of  25  cows  each  (which  is 
aboTe  the  average  in  Derbyshire,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other 
districts),  one  skilled  dairy-maid  is  employed  in  each  daizy— 
so   that  25   are   so   engaged,   or  the  former's   wife  takee 
the   place;    and  at   any   rate  it  is   proper   to   Taloe   the 
labour  of  the  wife   quite   as    high   as  that  of  the  hired 
serTant,   and  therefore   the   calciuation  remains  the  same. 


SO  7AJLM  DAIRIE3  07  25  COWS 
EACH. 

£  8.d. 
so    Dairy    Maids; 

wages,   £15   per 

annum 460  0  0 

Board  of  ditto,  £20 

per  annum... 600  0  0 


TJLCTORT  or  750 


£1,060  0  0 


0OW8. 

£  s.d. 
160  0  0 


1  Manager 

2  men,  40  weeks,  at 

£1  per  week 80  0  0 

2  lads,  40  weeks,  at 

12fl.  per  week 48  0  0 

Extra  help 22  0  0 


SOO  00 
Gain  by  Factory 760  0  0 

£1,060  0  0 


This  calculation  gives  £1  per  cow  saTed  in  labour  only ;  now, 
I  haTe  asked  many  of  our  Derbyshire  formers  what  their 
cheese,  with  all  hir^  labour,  costs  theh  to  make,  and  their 
estimate  Taries  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  cwt.,  and  if  we  reckon 
4  cwt.  per  cow  as  a  good  average  of  cheese  for  one  season,  this 

imts  the  labour  at  SOs.  per  cow,  whereas  in  the  foctoryitis 
ess  than  lOs.  I  see  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  last  month 
a  Wiltshire  former  sa^s  he  has  to  giTc  his  dainr  maid  £20  a 
year,  so  that  I  am  ^uite  under  the  mark  when  I  haTe  fixed  the 
wages  of  a  good  dairy  maid  at  £16  per  annum,  and  I  do  not 
think  such  a  person  can  be  kept  in  a  farm  house  for  Is.  per 
day'  The  factory  Ubour  wUl  be  no  more  than  I  have  stated, 
and  if  I  err,  it  is  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  present  mode 
of  farmhouse  manufocture  ;  but  this  farmers  can  calculate  as 
they  please,  and  I  do  not  wish  them  to  accept  my  figures 
as  conclusive.  Besides  the  gain,  or  saTing  rather,  of  £1 
per  cow  per  annum  there  is  another  Tcry  great  source 
of  profit,  and  this  is  the  better  quality  and  the  greater 


nniformity  of  cheese  made;  and  I  am  <^ni(e  sure  that 
we  can  command  a  mnch  higher  pnoe  than  the 
aTcrage  of  form  dairies  can  make.  I  have  as  near 
as  possible  ascertained  what  our  milk  suppliers  at  I^Dg- 
ford  aTeraged  in  1869,  and  I  find  it  was  73s.  per  cvt.  of 
1201bs. ;  now,  if  we  allow  8s.  as  being  the  difference  in 
Talne  between  1869  and  1870,  their  aTcrage  this  year  would  be 
76s.  Ajb  far  as  the  foctory  cheese  has  been  sold  this  year  the  price 
is  SOs.  (and,  hanng  all  the  best  of  our  cheese  now  on  hand,  ve 
hope  to  make  CTen  more  of  what  remains),  this  is  4a.  above 
the  aTcrage  of  the  form-house  plan,  and  this  for  a  first  aessoo, 
and  such  a  difficult  one  too  1  These  focts  must  prove  to  asr- 
one  that  our  moTcment  is  a  right  one,  and  only  wanti  to  be 
known  to  be  adopted.  We  hope  to  make  on  an  aversge 
quite  6s.  per  cwt.  more  of  the  foctory  cheese  than  can  be  mide 
in  the  farm  honse  Twith  the  exception  of  isolated  cases],  and 
this  adds  another  £1  per  cow  per  annum,  or  £1,500  a  year, 
clear  gain,  upon  a  factory  of  750  cows.  Some  of  yon  miy 
doubt  these  calculations,  but  come  and  see  what  we  are  doiae 
as  soon  as  the  season  commence^  and  depend  upon  it  you  vill 
soon  be  of  our  way  of  thinking.  The  actual  labour  at  the 
Longford  foctory,  without  reckoning  the  American  manager, 
has  been  only  £76  7s.  9d.,  and  upwards  of  60  tons  of  cheese 
have  been  made.  Take  the  make  of  English  cheese  at  abrat 
100,000  tons,  and  save  £10  per  ton  in  manufacture  aod^  im- 

E roved  quality,  there  is  just  a  Million  to  go  into  the  fannen*  and 
mdowners'  podcets.  Some  of  von  may  say  that  I  have  not 
named  the  deliverr  of  milk  at  the  factory,  but  this  you  will 
find  a  Tery  inconsiderable  item  when  three  or  four  farmers  join 
together  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Lownea,  of  Longford,  with 
a  dairy  of  44  cows,  joins  with  two  of  his  neighbours,  and  tbe 
cost  to  him  is  4s.  per  week,  or  £8  a  season  of  40  weeks, 
the    utmost     duration    of    the    cheese  -  making     season. 


purchase  __  „ 

ture  of  cheese ;  for  instance,  in  our  own  home  dairy  I  find  onr 
bailiff  has  paid  10s.  6d.  per  dosen  for  eiming  skins,  for  whidi 
we  in  the  actory  haTe  giTcn  but  6s.  6d. ;  annatto,  if  used,  is 
the  same ;  only  one  fire  to  keep  up  instead  of  30,  so  that  the 
saTing  in  fuel  is  something  considerable.  In  fact,  turn  wMch 
way  you  will,  you  haTe  the  same  result  as  is  derived  from 
manufactories  on  a  large  scale  of  any  article-4he  more  is 
done,  the  less  the  cost.  I  have  made  Tery  minute  cakolafaons 
of  the  actual  economy  of  a  factory  of  the  size  I  naine,  bat  I  do 
not  think  one  year  a  sufficient  t^  as  we  may  find  it  necessaty 
to  increase  our  working  staff;  for  we  here  in  England  cannot 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  our  cheese  for  the  sake  of  an 
extra  hand  to  bestow  more  labour,  if  necessary,  upon  its  mana- 
facture.  I  think  I  haTe  now  said  enough  upon  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past  season  in  Derbyshire,  and  I  will  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  establishment  and  management  of  lactone 
which  landlords,  formers,  or  others  may  think  proper  to  start 
in  districts  beside  our  own.  Some  nresent  may  say  we  in 
Derbyshire  cannot  daim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  want  of  a  facto^  for  the  English  duty 
farmer.  This  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow ;  for  I  hold  m  b; 
hand  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.,  before  thw 
Club,  in  r^ToTember,  1866,  on  «  Things  in  America,"  m  which 
he  says :  "  Dairying  is  an  important  branch  of  rural  tconmj 
in  America.    A  Tery  noTcl  feature  is  the  introduction  of  the 


called,  naTlng  iD,uuu  cows,  i  naTe  oniyume  wgiauw-. 
this  subject.  The  udTantages  claimed  are  that  the  farmer's 
famUy  is  relicTcd  of  a  good  deal  of  drudgery— that  by  the  m- 
ployment  of  a  skilful  superintendent  a  more  uniform  and  better 
quality  at  less  cost  is  obtained,  and,  of  course,  higher  pnc« 
realiied.  Messrs.  Moore,  cheese  merchants  hi  Jonffafo,  »» 
me  that  for  two  or  three  years  past  their  nhipments  j(»"^ 
cheese  had  commanded  the  higliest  prices  in  the  I*/«n^i 
market."  His  remarks,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  the  toidKcry  w 
cheese-making  in  a  farm-house  are  quite  correct ;  and  lam  saw 
some  of  my  Norfolk  friends  would  not  call  us  formers  at  w 
but  shiTes,  particularly  the  female  portion  of  the  houschoio. 
In  establishing  cheese  factories  in  future,  there  aro  ^.^^ 
which  present  themselTes  to  our  notice  :  one  »  *? 
oo-operatiTc  plan  (which  to  some  degree  we  have  sflopwi 
Derbyshire),  and  the  other  is  the  purchase  of  milk  by  anuwu- 
Tidoal^who  runs  all  tiie  riik  of  tosa  or  gain  by  the  ibubu«- 
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tare  of  the  Bulk  into  cheese.    The  co-operative  plan  is  the 
oae  vhieh  we  must  depend  npon  for  the  iactoiy  system  in  its 
m£uicy :  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  I  find  not  one  farmer  in 
treaty  knows  the  valne  of  his  milk,  and  therefore  he  will  he 
Qovilling  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  which  any  one  conld  make 
it  answer  his  purpose  to  give ;  and  another  reason  is,  that  if 
any  oae  does  so  purchase  milk,  it  requires  a  lar)ge  capital 
besides  what  the  farmer  has  employed  in  his  hnsiness— and 
the  UM  of  this  capital  must  be  paid  for,  and  would  form  a  stiff 
item  of  expenses.    By  the  co-operatire  plan,  the  fanner  who 
npplied  sulk,  woold  receive  his  share  of  the  money  made  by 
tlie  ales  of  cheese  ;  and  I  must  say,  no  one  engaged  in  agri- 
ealtaral  pursuits  makes  so  quick  a  return — ^for  no  sooner  nas 
the  cow  consumed  the  grass,  than  it  is  in  the  milk-pail,  and 
at  t4ie  faetoiy,  and  in  sia  weeks  or  two  months  from  that  time, 
it  may  be  in  the  market  as  cheese.  Therefore  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  introduce  a  middle  man  with  capital,  who  wonld  only 
vantto  share  the  farmer's  profits ;  and,  small  as  they  are 
now-a-daTs,  this  is  quite  needless.    My  adTioe  therefore  to 
tkose   who  think  oi   starting  factories  is  to    make    them 
co-opeiative ;  and  I  don't  see  why  ffumners  in  other  districts 
cannot  pull  together  as  well  as  in  Derbyshire— at  any  rate, 
they  may  if  th^  tir,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  trial 
ii  worth  making.    I  will  now  notice  some  points  which  when 
joar  factory  is  started  require  attention ;  and  the  first  is  to 
Blind  that  you  have  an  efficient  manager,  or  as  good  a  one  as 
yon  can  get — ^for  if  yon  hare  500  cows  only  in  a  factory,  you 
are  deaUng  with  from  80  to  90  tons  of  cheese  per  annum 
(at  the  lowest  estimate).    This,  at  present  prices,  means  above 
£7,000   worth  ;   so    yon  see  you   have  a  large    quantity 
^  a   very    tickliah     commodity,     and    you     must     be 
ear^   into    whose    hands    you    put    the    management. 
I  am  aware  that  we  have  very  fiiw  Englishmen  who  are  ca- 
pable of  running  a  factonr ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  Derby- 
>hin  fiutories,  we  are  willing  to  teach  a  young  man  or  two 
«bo  Buy  wish  to  learn ;  and  then  they  must  act  as  tutors  to 
^hen  when  factories  are  started  in  fresh  neighbourhoods, 
loor  manager  having  been  secured,  the  next  thing  is  to  have 
the  right  aort  of  hands  under  him^oung  men  who  can  move 
aboat  qnickly  and  tarn  work  off  while  some  would  be  looking 
^  it.   These  must  be  under  the  orders  of  the  manager,  who 
will  at  all  times  have  to  he  responsible  to  a  committee  of 
MM»f5ement  (if  there  be  one)  for  everything  that  goes  on  in 
the  £Ktory.    I  think  some  may  fancy  the  cusposal  of  a  large 
^untity  of  whey  a  stombling-block  to  the  &ctory  system :  we 
fought  it  so  at  starting,  and  I  cannot  say  we  have  quite  satis- 
aetorily  settled  it  yet     Our  milk  suppliers  have  a  certain 
quantitv  allotted  to  each  of  them,  and  their  water-carts  are 
bnaded  with  their  contents  in  gallons,  and  they  send  once  or 
twiee  a  week,  as  the  case  may  be  for  their  share.    This  has 
voned  pretty  well^  bat  has  its  disadvantages ;  and  one  is  tiiat 
ithay  or  harvest  tune,  and  other  busy  seasons,  they  sometimes 
P^giset  to  fetch  it  away,  and  this  causes  loss.    The  only  way 
Bto  have  proner  piggeries  at  or  near  the  fiactory,  and  the  con- 
ranptiim  of  the  mhej  made  part  of  the  business  of  the  con- 
^*^  £»A  milk  supplier  can  send  straw  for  bedding  in  the 
PTOMT  proportion,  and  take  back  his  share  of  the  manure 
Bude;  this  would  reduce  haulaflns  to  a  minimum,  and  make 
"K  moat  of  the  whey,  whioh  will  more  than  pay  the  working 
opeuea  of  the  factory  by  the  butter  that  is  made  from  it,  if 
th«  aame  be  properly  attended  to ;  and  it  is  to  all  such  small 
Bitten  as  these,  as  weU  as  cheese  making  itself,  that  the 
noory  manager  will  have  to  pav  attention ;  for  the  many 
uw^  that  a  farmer  dees  not  think  much  of,  will  amount  to  a 
NOfldaahle  item  when  seen  through  the  500  or  760  multiplica- 
HOB  table  of  the  fiactory.    Having  now  finished  my  remarks 
^  the  subject  as  it  stands  upon  the  card,  I  will  notice  a  few 
Of  the  reasons  why  cheese   ftctories  should  be  established, 
ua  who  are  the  persons  that  would  derive  benefit  from  them, 
f  am  healing  every  day  in  Derbyshire  of  the  great  dearth  there 
aof  good  dairymaids,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
^  made  u  it  should  be,  unless  the  fiarmer's  wife  herself 
{ucndi  to  its  manufacture ;  and  I  may  say,  that  in  many  farm 
""tttt  the  wife  has  but  a  hard  Ufe  of  it,  and  that  her  children 
ooBe  aeoond  to  the  cheese ;  this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  I 
i»peweahaa  have  the  ladies  with  us  iu  the  movement.   Cheese 
'"'^g  u  not  fit  work  for  women,  and  it  very  often  does  them> 
^modi  harm,  from  the  very  bad  acoommodation  the  farm- 
u"f  k^  ▼vy  often  affords ;  and  in  America,  as  Mr.  Howard 
"TSwey  would  not  pat  up  with  its  drudgery  j  no  more  will 


Ki^lish  farmers*  wives  when  factories  are  started,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  next  generation  will  wonder  how  their  grand- 
mothers managed  to  make  cheese  as  well  as  attend  to  their 
other  duties,  now  just  as  we  wonder  how  our  com  would  all  be 
thrashed  by  the  flail.  Yon  may  depend  upon  it,  that  when 
once  the  farmer  has  got  rid  of  dieese  making  from  hie  hoiue, 
his  wife  will  take  good  care  that  she  does  not  have  it  back 
again,  and  small  blame  to  her  either.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
in  Derbphire  I  have  been  finding  fault  with  the  mode  of  farm- 
ing— it  is  in  general  a  poor  and  an  exhaustive  one,  and  I  have 
blamed  our  farmers  for  not  putting  manure  upon  their  pas- 
tures, but  saving  all  for  their  meadows ;  and  I  have  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  if  they  manure  their  pas- 
tures i&ey  will  spoil  their  cheese.  Now,  this  may  be  the  case 
or  not,  but  at  any  rate  if  it  is  we  must  by  the  help  of  science 
in  the  factory  set  over  it.  From  what  I  see  of  our  dairy  land 
in  Derbyshire,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  produces  less  thiui  it  did 
60  vears  ago,  and  in  many  places  is  even  now  going  back> 
wards ;  for  we  all  know  that  if  a  dairy  of  cows  form  the  sole 
stock  on  a  farm,  and  have  little  or  no  purchased  food 
given  to  them,  that  they  must  soon  take  the  heart  out 
of  the  land  they  are  kept  on,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  practical  men  will  bear  me  out  in  this  opinion. 
Another  thing  a  cheese  factory  will  do  is,  that  it  will  bring 
more  capital  on  to  our  dairy  farms ;  and  this  we  want  very 
much,  as  many  of  our  men  are  but  nominees  of  the  wealthy 
cheese  factor,  who  advanoes  them  money  before  the  cheese  is 
made,  and  of  course  fixes  his  own  price  when  it  is  for  sale. 
A  man  of  fiair  standing  and  ample  capital  will  not  have  cheese- 
making  in  his  house,  and  consequently  declines  a  dairy  farm, 
and  looks  for  a  grazing  one.  I  have  had  an  instance  of  a 
tenant  who  has  lately  taken  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  which  I 
have  the  management,  who,  although  knowing  that  grazing 
would  not  pay  near  as  much  as  cheese-making,  yet  preferred 
the  former  simply  because  he  had  no  one  but  hired  servants  to 
attend  to  his  cheese.  Landowners  who  have  estates  in  dairy 
districts  ought  to  do  all  they  can  to  establish  factories,  for  if 
the  tenant  receives  an  immediate  benefit,  we  know  who  will 
soon  participate  in  the  gain ;  and  although  there  is  no  need  to 
raise  rents  now  a-days,  there  is  very  great  need  to  help  the 
tenant  farmer  to  pay  his  present  rent,  to  say  nothing  of  rates 
and  taxes,  which  imperceptibly  increase  everv  day.  I  could 
^ve  no  end  of  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  cheese  factories ; 
in  fact,  there  is  everything  *'»  their  favour,  and  nothinff  (but  what 
wiU  disappear  in  practice)  againk  them.  The  principal  oppo- 
sition we  in  Derbyshire  meet  with  is  from  the  Ic^  factor,  who 
sees  his  trade  interfered  with,  and  naturally  sets  his  back  up ; 
but  we  shall  manage  to  get  over  him  and  I  quite  expect 
to  see  this  cUss  of  men  set  up  factories  for  themselves,  and 
purchase  milk  instead  of  cheese  of  the  farmer.  If  not,  we  shall 
simply  do  without  them,  and  we  shall  then  have  no  more  in- 
stances of  a  Derby  cheese  factor  leaving  £50,000  by  his  wiU 
to  open  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  on  a  Sunday.  Call  me 
an  enthusiast  on  this  factory  business,  or  what  you  like,  I  have 
said  what  I  think,  and  those  who  differ  from  me  now,  may 
when  they  have  seen  as  much  as  I  have,  go  farther  than  I  do. 
I  will  say  no  more,  but  will  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
put  to  me  as  fiar  as  I  am  able. 

Mr.  QxNQE  Andrews  (Sherborne)  as  a  new  member  of 
the  Club,  and  a  person  somewhat  concerned  in  dairy  matters, 
asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  which 
had  been  so  ably  introduced.  In  the  first  place  he  must  ob- 
serve that  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Coleman  tliat  taxes 
were  imperoeptibly  increasiiig ;  his  notion  was  that  they  were 
very  perceptibly  increasing  (laughter).  The  question  before 
them  must  depend  very  much  on  the  locality  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  a  cheese  factory.  Such  a  factory  might 
be  very  desirable  in  a  district  where  the  farms  were  small 
and  the  distance  the  mUk  would  have  to  be  conveyed  was  not 
too  great ;  but  he  did  not  think  whey  when  once  skimmed 
would  bear  the  cost  of  carriage  for  the  feeding  of  pigs.  The 
question  of  pi|(  grazing  was  involved  in  that  of  cheese  fac- 
tories. On  his  own  farm  he  kept  about  200  cows.  They  were 
let  to  two  dairymen,  one  managing  120  cows  and  the  other 
80 :  he  had  no  doubt  that  thev  bought  five  or  six  hundred 
sacks  of  barley  a  year  on  which  to  graze  the  pigs  with  the 
whey.  In  a  district  of  that  kind,  where  the  dairies  varied  in 
extent  from  30  to  70  cows,  the  factory  system  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  easilv  carried  out.  He  had  conversed  with  one  or 
two  daiiymen  in  his  own  neighboarhood  who  milked  their  own 
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MWi,  and  ha  believed  thpy  felt  that  they  could  not  nflbrd  to 
•ell  their  milk  at  C^d.  per  gallon.    Mr.  Coleman  did  not  toneh 
npon  the  cost  of  those  eUborate  bnildinga  which  leemed  necee- 
wirj  in  order  to  carrr  out  the  factory  system.    He  (Mr.  An- 
drews) could  not  onderstand  how  it  was  that,  with  sach  a  great 
abundance  of  money,  and  after  inch  flourishing  calcniations 
as  thev  had  heard  that  evening,  the  pnblic  were  not  rashing 
into  the  market  to  take  shares  in  cheese  factories  (lan^hter). 
He  was  afraid  that  practical  difficulties  mnst  arise  with  re- 
gard to  management.     They  all   knew  that  there  was  no 
management  so  close  or  so  keen  as  that  of  a  penon  who  bad 
a  perwnal  interest  in  the  result ;  and  they  had  heard  from  the 
gentleman  who  had  opened  the  subject  that  the  factory  with 
wlticU  he  was  connected  had  to  go  to  America  for  its  first 
manager.    That  kind  of  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  the 
case  of   all  joint-stock  affairs.     Ton  might  get  a  man  as 
manoger  who  was  very  clever,  bnt  not  quite  honest,  or  yon 
might  get  one  who  was  very  honest  bnt  stupid  and  incapable 
of  managing  properly ;  and  Uiat  practical  difficulty  required  to 
be  carefully  oon&idered  by  farmers  before  they  invested  their 
money  in  eheese  factories  (Hear,  hear).     He  conld  very  well 
understand  that  in  small-farm  districts  cheese  factories  mi^ht 
be  practicable  and  desirable,  the  amount  of  cheese-makmg 
bein^  so  small  that  it  conld  not  be  oondncted  with  advantage ; 
but  in  North  Wilts,  and  he  thought,  generally  speaking,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  dairies  were  sufficiently  large  to  make 
cheese  of  the  best  quality  with  the  simple  management  of  the 
farmer^s  wife  and  servant,  and  the  formation  of  factories  in 
snch  a  district  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  up  all  those 
dairy  establishments.    He  thought  that  in  the  principal  dairy 
districts  of  Euglanl  cheese  factories  would  not  make  way 
very  readily.    Another  point  worthy  of  ounsideration  was  that 
they  all  knew  there  was  a  very  strong  popular  feeling  now, 
that  instead  of  farms  being  increased  in  size,  they  shonld  be 
made  smaller  (cries  of  **  No,  no,"  and  "  quite  the  reverse*'). 
They  all  knew  what  was  now  the  popular  power  in  England 
with  regard  to  law-making.    The  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mechanic.    In  coming  up  from  the  country  the  other  day  he 
happened  to  be  in   a  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage 
where  two  individuals  were  discussing  various  snbiects,  and 
among  them  farming.    One  of  them  remarked  that  farms 
were  much  too  lar^  and  farmers  too  big  men,  some  of  them 
driving  into  his  town  in  a  gig  (laughter).    He  added,  that  all 
that  would  soon  be  altered ;  that  there  must  be  a  subdivision 
of  farms,    and  they  must    have    quarter-of-an-acre    farms 
(laughter).    **  Ah,"  said  the  other,  "and  dairy  farmers  must 
Iiave  one  cow  between  two  of  'em,  and  milk  a  donkey  and  a 
few  ducks."      Those  two    persons  looked  like  mechanics. 
If  tliey  were  to  have  very  small  farms  and  such  a  subdivi- 
sion of  land  as  was  advocated  in  that  instance,  factories 
would  become  an  absolute  necessity.    No  one  certainly  could 
make  much  cheese  on  a  qnarter-of-an-acre  of  land  (laughter). 
Mr.  Caldecott  (Holbrook  Gran^,  Warwickshire)  said 
he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Coleman  a  question.    He  said  that  when 
milk  was  sent  into  a  factory,  within  six  weeks  or  two  months 
it  was  made  into  cheese,  and  the  person  who  sent  it  got  his 
money.    Was  Mr.  Coleman  sure  that  that  statement  was  cor- 
rect P    Though  not  a  cheese-maker  himself,  he  lived  in  a  county 
where  a  good  deal  of  cheese  waa  made,  and  he  shonld  be  sorry 
to  buy  a  cheese  which  would  be  paid  for  within  six  weeks  or 
two  months  after  the  milk  went  into  the  factory  (laughter) .    In 
his  district  there  were  a  great  number  of  small  farms,  the  oc- 
cupiers of  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  cheese,  and 
man  V  of  them  had  during  the  last  two  years  turned  from  cheese- 
making  to  sending  their  milk  up  to  the  London  market, 
whence  they  obtained  their  money  within  six  weeks  if  they 
dealt  with   honest  tradesmen,  which  was  not  always  the 
case.    They  had  found  that  quick  retam  prefeiable  to  encoun- 
tering the  uffienlties  of  getting  good  servants  and  of  dry  seasons. 
Mr.  RiOBT  (Winsford,  Cheshire)  said,  like  the  preced- 
ing speaker,  he  wished  to  ask  a  question.    It  seemed  to  him 
that  one  objection  to  the  factory  system  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  all  the  milk  to  the  factory  in  good  condition.    When 
a  number  of  persons,  united  in  supplying  a  manufacturer 
with  milk,  some  of  them  would  not  be  so  cmui  in  their  habits 
as  others,  and  they  all  knew  that  milk  soon  became  tainted 
if  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  placed  were  not  kept  very  clean, 
and  if  sour  milk  was  brought  to  the  factory  and  mixed  with 
good  it   would   damage  th^   whole  mass.     He  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Colemui  what  the  nanager  of  a  fifwtory  would  do  in 


such  eases.  He  was  disposed  to  view  the  establiihineBt  of 
cheese  factories  in  a  favourable  light  as  regarded  sons 
districts  of  the  oonntir,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Andrevt, 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  general  application.  One  objec- 
tion which  occnrral  to  him  was,  that  when  krge  qaantitiei 
of  milk  were  brought  together  there  most  be  great  diffienlty  in 
managing  it  in  all  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  variable  dia- 
raeter  of  the  weather.  The  lecturer  remarked,  indeed,  that  in 
factories  they  conld  make  good  cheese  rt  all  eeasoos ;  bat  be 
(Mr.  Rigby)  thought  it  wa^  impossible  to  make  good  cbeeie 
in  the  hot  davs  of  July,  especisiy  when  there  was  thnoder 
in  the  air,  and  milk  collected  in  lar^  aoantities  in  the  Taetory. 
Mr.  Allkitdbr  (Bayswater)  said  ne  was  connected  with  i 
company  for  which  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  gallon  of 
milk  were  brought  to  London  daily  throughout  the  year,  tri. 
veiling  a  distanoe  not  of  five  miles,  as  was  the  case  in  regsri 
to  Mr.  Coleman's  factory,  but  of  60  or  60  miles,  and  it  wu 
found  in  perfectly  good  condition.  To  secure  that  was  oaly  a 
matter  of  detail  which  might  easily  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  YosLCKER  said  he  wished  to  supplement  wliat  bad 
been  said  in  favour  of  the  factory  syatem  of  making  cbeen. 
The  great  secret  of  sending  milk  by  railway,  or  any  consider- 
able  distanoe,  during  hot  weather  oonauted  in  taking  out  the 
animal  heat,  as  dairy-men  called  it,  to  cool  it,  and  if  kept 
down  to  60  or  65  degrees  it  might  be  sent  almost  any  diitanee 
without  being  spoilt.    He  did  not  apprehend,  therefore,  that 
anything  of  that  kind  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  cheese  factories.    One  gentleman  had  alladedto 
elaborate  and  expensive  buildings  which  he  considered  neoei- 
sary ;  but,  having  seen  the  fiictory  at  Longford  in  Derbyshire, 
he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  very  inexpensive.  Itwas,  isfact, 
constructed  on  the  most  eoonomicalprinciples.   Indeed  it  vis 
far  too  economical  to  please  him.    He  should  like  to  see  vhat 
lie  thought  would  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  Derbr- 
shire  cheese  factory  and  all  other  factories  that  might  be  eitab- 
lished :  he  meant  the  introduction  of  hot-water  apparatat  ia 
the  ripening- room.  He  did  not  see  how  the  temperature  coaU 
be  kept  uniform  without  hot-water  pipes,  and  inasmach  u 
hot-water  and  steam  were  required  for  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  dairy,  with  ve7  little  additional  exnense  pipes  nixbj 
be  introduced  in  the  npening-room.    One  of  the  speaken  had 
exprened  doubts  whether  under  the  factory  system  money 
could  be  returned  to  the  farmer  for  his  milk  within  two 
months.    His  reply  was  that  that  was  being  done  at  presnt 
by  some  dairy  farmers  in  Somersetshire ;  and  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  factory  system  was  that,  wbwesi 
under  the  ordinary  plan  in  vogue  in  Derbyshire,  sad  u 
parts    of    Wiltshire,    Olonoestcrshire,    and   Leicestenhiie, 
cheese   was  not  fit  for   maiket   until  after  the  Ispse  of 
five  or   six  months,   by  adopting    the  Cheddar  pUa  and 
carrying   it   out  in  all  its  details,  farmen  could  obtain  a 
very  gcrad  price  for  cheese  which  was  not  more  than  six  veeki 
old.    It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  qrstem  that 
within  a  very  short  time  they  got  by  means  of  it  a  cheese 
which  though  very  young  had  all  the  qualities  of  ripe  and 
inoderatelv  old  cheese    (Hear,  hear).     They  had  heart  a 
great  deal  about  the  American  system  of  making  cheese.   He 
thought  they  ought  to  take  a  httle  credit  to  theroselTa,  or 
rather  the  Cheddar  and  Somerset  men  ought  to  hare  credit, 
for  having  taught  the  Americans  how  to  make  ^ood  eheese 
(Hear,  hear).    The  Americans  had  the  great  ment  of  hanac 
established  a  factory  system,  and  of  having  adopted  and  earned 
out  all  that  had  been  taught  in  EngUnd,both  bypra^ 
cheese  makers  and  through  the  scientific  investigations  whidi 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  cheae. 
They  had  had  a  keen  intellect  to  perceive  many  causes  vbick 
operated  to  spoil  a  cheese  when  left  to  individual  judgment  u 
the  dairy  mode  of  producing  cheese.    They  had  adopted 
scientific  principles  which,  unless  the  managers  wen  very  care- 
less, conla  not  rail  to  secure  the  production  of  good  ^eese » 
Victories.    If  farmen  wished  to  setup  a  factory  he  wodd 
caution  them  not  to  adopt  any  plan,  however  higMy  ^^f^ 
it  might  be  la  Wiltohire,  Gloucestershire,  or  Cheshire,  tat 
the    Cheddar   system,    because  the   partienlan  on  vudk 
success  depended  had  in  that  case  been  so  carefully  aacertsued 
that  an  ordinarily  careful  and  active  manager,  harin^  • 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men,  mnit  piodnoe 
good  cheese  under  all  dreumstances,  no  natter  from  vn» 
kinds  of  pasture  the  milk  came,  in  what  weather  the  cheese 
WM  Bade»  or  in  what  put  of  finglaBd  the  fMloiy  «» 
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sitaated.    ThoM  were  three  Tery  gremt  advanteges ;  and  if  a 
fictory-maiiager  eoold  produce  good  cheese  at  all  times  of  the 
teir,  in  every  locality,  and  from  every  description  of  land,  lie 
coald  easily  compete  with  individoal  dairy-brmers  who  were 
fv  more  dependent  npon  local  circnmstanoes  over  which  they 
had  ao  control.    He  was  almost   afraid  to  detain  them  on 
natten  of  detail ;  but  he  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  parti- 
eohra  showing  how  mneh  depended  on  the  exercise  of  great 
care  in  the  mannfaetnre  of  cheese.    Almost  every  step  in  the 
nuoagement  of  cheese  had  to  be  carefully  considered  before- 
hand.   It  might  seem  a  very  simple  matter  to  add  rennet  to 
milk,  bat  it  reqnired  a  great  deal  of  experience  to  know  what 
qoantity  of  rennet  should  be  added  and  of  what  quality  it 
ihoold  be.    They  might  spoil  a  cheese  at  once  by  using  rennet 
of  bad  quality.    A  good  manager  would  at  once  know  how  to 
proceed  in  procuring  his  stock  of  rennet.    The  importance  of 
that  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  a  simple  bad  veil  were  used 
is  making  rennet  the  whole  cheese  would  be  spoilt,  and  a  man 
who  was  paid  a  handsome  salarv  as  manager  could  not  plead 
any  escase  for  such  a  result.    A  bad  veil  was  like  the  fly  in  the 
apothecary's  ointment,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  manager 
to  guard  against  it.     Then,  in  adding  rennet  to  milk  it  was  ne- 
oenaiy  to  be  very  careful  as  regarded  temperature.   If  the  tem- 
perature were  too  high  the  cheese  was  apt  to  get  hard ;  if  it 
were  too  low  the  cneese  was  apt  to  get  soft.    Under  the 
Cheddar  system  rennet  ought  to  be  added  at  a  temperature  of 
aboDt  80  degrees,  and  a  manager  had  to  see  that  that  precise 
temperature  was  secured.    They  could  never  get  a  number  of 
dairy-maidi  to  attend  to  such  particulars,  for  they  could  not  see 
the  ifflportance  of  doing  so;  but  when  a  large  amount  of 
money  was  at  stake,  a  manager  who  was  responsible  for  the 
reralt  might  fairly   be  expected  to  attend  to  them.    Then 
in  breaking-up  the  curd  they  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
haiten  the  operation  too    rapidly.     Then,    again,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  vat  in  which  the  curd,  partly  broken 
ap,  was  placed,   were  raised   too  suddenly  the  curd   be- 
ame  unequally  scalded ;  whereas  if  thev  raised  the  temper- 
ature graanally  to  about  100  degrees,  taking  care  that  it  did 
not  eioeed  that,  the  result  would  be  uniform.  That  was  another 
gnat  advantage  of    the  Cheddar  system.    Then,  again,  in 
ripening  cheese  the?  gained  a  great  advantage  by  putting  a 
Itflge  quantity  of  cheese  in  a  properly-constructed  ripening- 
room.    In  many  farm-houses  the  rijpening-rooms  were  badly 
ventilated,  and  in  such  places  it  was  impossible  to  make  grood 
cheese.    Perfect  ventilation  was  esaentiiu  to  success.   Fnrtner, 
if  in  a  room  in  which  cheese  was  kept  the  temperature  sunk 
below  60  degrees   the  cheese  could    not   become  properly 
ripened ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  rose  aoove 
73  degrees  the  cheese  became  bad ;  it  was  then  apt  to  bulge 
ont  ani  did  not  ripen  uniformly.    In  a  small  dairy  it  was  im- 
posrible  to  pay  proper  attention  to  such  particulars,  but  in  a 
faetorr  there  was  no  difficulty  whaterer.     With  hot-water 
pipes  they  could  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  76 
d^Tcei— the  proper  temperature  for  the  ripening-room — ^for 
weeb  together.    These  were  some  of  the  advantages  to  be 
Kcved  in  dunes  in  which  large  quantities  of  milk  were 

3 tented  upon ;  and  as  large  quantities  of  milk  were  not 
^vft  attainable,  the  sensible  plan  was  for  farmers  to  join 
together  to  establish  a  factory  either  on  the  co-operative  plan 
w  on  an^  other  plan  which  might  be  found  most  advantageous 
in  practice.  He  could  not  hup  adding  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  in  the  immediate  neighDourhood  of  cheese  fae- 
tories  piggeries  were  provided.  He  thought  the  whey  ought  to 
be  eonsnmed  near  the  factory,  pigs  being  fed  with  wn^  mixed 
with  barley  meal  or  something  of  that  kind  (cheers). 

Wd  YiuroH  said  that  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
be  had  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers*  Qub.  and  he 
Bait  say  that  he  had  never  heard  a  discussion  which  had 
laterestedhimmorethan  that  to  which  he  had  listened  that 
ereninf^.  He  felt  special  pleasure  in  hearing  a  paper  from 
HrColeman,  whose  assistance  had  been  so  invaluable  in 
jMjihire  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  movement  there, 
^bat  gentleman  had  verv  correctly  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  movement  orinnated.  He  said  it  was  suggested  in  some 
after-dinner  speeches ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  (Lord  Yemon) 
u>t  wme  of  their  friends  might  think  that  if  they  arrived 
K  anch  a  pitch  of  wrisdom  in  these  afler-dinner  speeches,  they 
■Mt  be  wonderfully  clever  when  they  were  sober  (great 
yg^feg).  Mr.  Crompton,  Mr.  Coke,  and  some  other  mem- 
bm  of  the  eonmiittee,  by  tlie  energy  end  dose  attention 


which  they  had  devoted  daily  and  almost  houriy  to  the  worki 
had  contributed  much  to  the  placing  the  movement  on  a  sound 
and  secure  footing.    The  difficulties  of  arriving  at  anything 
like  a  correct  judgment  as  to  how  they  should  proceed  were 
exceedingly    great.      They   had   nothing   to    guide    them 
in  this  country  except  the  written  opinions  of  Dr.  Voe Icker, 
with  regard  to  the  composition  of  milk  and  the  manufacture 
of  cheese.  And  here  he  (Lord  Vernon)  maintained  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  originated  with  Dr. 
Voelcker*s  writings  in  England,  the  Americans  having  been 
wise  enough  to  profit  by  them,  when  the  English  farmers  would 
not  take  the  trouble  of  examining  what  Dr.  Yoelcker  had 
said  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).    That  there  was  a  necessity  for 
this  movement  was  quite  evident  from  the  remarks  of  retail 
dealers,  who  could  tell  them  that  for  one  ton  of  Derby sh  ire 
cheese,  which  they  sold  in  that  county,  they  sold  8  or  9  tons 
of  American.    When  he  was  in  Cheshire  the  other  day,  he 
was  told,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  that  the  case  was  the  same 
in  Cheshire ;  and,  that  there  was  a  much  lanrcr  sale  of  American 
cheese  in  that  county  than  of  Cheshire.    He  could  quite  con- 
firm what  Mr.  Coleman  said  with  regard  to  the  assistance 
which  bad  been  rendered  in  this  matter  by  Mr.  Haves,  the 
eminent  London  cheese- factor.    Mr.  Hayes  assisted  them  in 
getting  an  American  over  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly secured  for  them  at  the  Longford  factory  a  most  re- 
spectable and  excellent  servant.    A  gentleman  had  made  a  re- 
mark with  regard  to  the  cost  of  buildings.    Probably  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  cost  was  between  30s.  and  40s.  per  cow. 
Taking  the  larger  amount,  the  coat  for  500  cows  at  the  Longford 
factory  was  £1,000,  and  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  say 
that  the  cost  of  a  private  dairy  per  cow  was  double  that  rate, 
or  £4  per  cow.    Dr.  Yoelcker  had  referred  to  several  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  manufacture  and  ripening  of  cheese 
on  a  large  scale,  which  could  not  be  had  in  a  private  dairy.  One 
of  the  greatest  advantages,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  manner  in 
which  landlord  and  tenant  were  brought  together  to  work  out 
that  great  problem  (Hear,  hear) .    He  never  could  have  antici- 
pated that  any  committee,  wliatever  might  be  its  composition, 
would  work  so  harmoniously,  so  energetically,  and  so  tho- 
roughly to  the  point,  as  they  did  from  first  to  last.    That  was 
not,  however,  confined  to  Derbyshire.  There  were  movements  of 
the  same  kind  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,   and 
whether  they  were  carried  on  upon  the  co-operative  system  or 
on  some  other  plan,  they  ooald  not  fail  to  foster  good  will  in 
many  important  matters.    Another  advanta^  of  the  factory 
system,  was  the  total  emancipation,  if  he  might  use  that  ex- 
pression, of  the  farmers*  family  from  the  slavery  and  servitude 
of  cheese-making.    He  trusted  that  the  improvement  among 
the  dairy  farmers  would  keep  pace  with  that  which  was  going 
on  among  other  classes  of  society,  and  that  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family  would  be  freed  from  the  horrible  state  of 
existence  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  subject  (cheers).  He 
believed  that  if  that  movementwent  on,  its  social  effects  would 
be  quite  as  g^at  as  its  financial  ones,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
improvement  which  had  within  his  recollection,  during  the 
last  20  years,  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Derbyshire 
farmer,  would  be  auite  as  much,  if  not  more  marked  in  the 
next  five  years,  ir  the  factory  movement  went  on.    That  it 
should  go  on,  he  felt  as  sure  as  that  to-morrow  would  follow 
to-day  (cheers).    It  was  one  of  those  great  movements  which 
as  having  a  small  beginning,  ramified  all  over  the  country. 
Whether  or  not  they  beat,  as  long  as  they  equalled,  the  Ameri- 
cans  in  the  manufiicture  of  cheese  and  the  sale  of  it  in  this 
country,  was  not,  bethought,  very  material,  for  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  room  for  tnem  all  (cheers). 

Mr.  H.  CasFTiNS  (Easton  Manor,  Dunmow)  said  heconld 
not  help  remarking  that  so  completely  were  the  English  fac- 
tories following  the  example  of  tne  American  ones  that  they 
vrere  mining  cheeses  of  tne  same  size  and  shape,  and  even 
wrapping  them  up  in  similar  cloths.  As  regarded  price.  Lord 
Yemen  said  that  American  cheese  fetched  7id.  per  lb.,  but 
Derby  was  retailed  atlOd.  per  lb. 

Mr.  0.  Jackson  (Tattenhall  Hall,  Chester)  said  he  could  not 
express  hii  sense,  of  the  admirable  and  business-like  manner  in 
which  gentlemen  in  Derbyshire  had  put  the  factory-system  to 
the  test  (Hear,  hear).  He  admired  their  public  spirit :  he  ad- 
miroi  the  excellent  feeling  which  ther  had  displayed  through- 
out. They  had  met  with  considerable  opposition,  especially 
from  the  cbeeie-iactofB;  and  greet  obstacles  had  been  thrown 
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in  their  way.  Althoagh  he  was  a  cheese-factor,  and  his  son 
was  iJso  one,  he  most  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the  factors 
had  seemed  to  fear  for  their  vocation.  Tney  had  seen  the  same 
kind  of  fear  over  and  over  again  in  this  world ;  and  they  had 
foond  that,  after  all,  nobody  seemed  to  be  much  injured  when 
any  great  general  impro?ement  had  taken  place  (Hear,  hear). 
He  supposed  it  was  not  an  absolute  necessity  that  all  cheese- 
factors  should  bring  up  their  sons  to  their  business,  and  in 
his  opinion  opposition  to  this  movement  on  their  part  was 
very  short-sighted  (Hear,  hear).  The  subject  had  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly well  brought  before  them  that  evening,  that  all  pre- 
sent were  already  pUced  in  a  good  position  for  forming  a  fair 
judffment;  but  having  been  the  first  to  bring  it  before  the 
a^cultural  world,  he  would  venture  to  say  something  about 
his  own  experience  in  this  matter.  Finding  that  no  one  else 
would  take  up  the  thing,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  get  good 
dairy-maids  and  to  make  good  cheese,  he  determined  to  convert 
his  own  milk  on  the  factory-principle,  and  establish  a  factory 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  his  own  milk.  In  some  respects,  perhaps, 
that  separate  action  was  an  advantage,  because  he  had 
entire  control,  though  he  had  bought  milk  and  might 
perhaps  buy  more  another  year.  Ho  could  honestly  state  that 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  during  the  last  year  was  most 
fiiivourable  to  the  factory  system.  One  object  which  he  had 
in  view  was  to  get  rid  of  the  disagreeableness  of  having  the 
dairy  servants  mixing  with  his  ordinary  servants,  and  that,  too, 
was  an  object  in  which  he  had  succeeded.  It  had  been  remarked 
by  a  preceding  speaker  that  the  factory  svstem  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  small  farmers.  In  tliat  he  concurred,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  it  would  be  found  a  still  greater  advantage 
to  large  farmers  (Hear,  hear).  A  large  farmer  must  either 
make  his  wife  a  dairy  slave,  or  he  must  engage  a  dairymaid. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  married  man  to  manage 
a  dairy,  ana  the  employment  of  a  single  one  was  attended  with 
evils.  They  were  driven,  in  fact,  to  employ  a  single  woman, 
who  was  probably  comparatively  inexperienced  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  was  very  likely  to  get  married  after  two  or 
three  years  (laughter).  That  was  one  of  the  necessary  evils : 
if  she  got  good  wages  some  one  was  almost  sure  to  marrv  her 
before  long.  The  large  farmers  of  Cheshire  could  not  obtain 
a  good  dairy-maid  for  less  than  about  £26  a  year.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  he  was  convinced  that  where  60  or  60 
cows  were  kept,  large  farmers  would  gain  more  by  having 
cheese  factories  than  even  small  farmers  would  gain.  He  was 
confident  that  such  was  the  case  (Hear,  hear^.  It  had  been 
objected  that  there  must  be  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
milk  brought  sweet  to  the  factory.  It  was  true  that  unlen 
the  cans  were  kept  very  clean,  there  must  be  that  difficulty  ; 
but  all  his  own  cans  were  well  scalded  and  cleaned  before  they 
left  the  place,  and  he  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty  of 
that  kind,  though  some  of  the  milk  was  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  (Hear,  hear).  The  summer  of  1870  was 
one  of  the  worst  summers  that  he  remembered  for  keeping 
milk,  and  yet  he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  milk  from  Sunday 
morning  till  Monday  morning,  cheese  never  being  made  on 
Sunday  during  the  whole  oi  the  hot  weather.  He  had, 
indeed,  an  excellent  spring  of  cold  water  at  a  temperature  of 
from  60  to  62,  and  as  soon  as  the  milk  was  brought  in  the 
process  of  cooling  commenced ;  with  that  assistance  he  had 
no  difficultv  in  keeping  milk  which  accumulated  from  Sunday 
morning  till  Monday  morning,  during  the  whole  of  last  sum- 
mer. £oTd  Vernon  had  remarked  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
American  cheese  was  sold  in  this  country.  It  was,  indeed, 
very  surprising  to  what  a  large  extent  American  cheese  had 
now  displaced  English.  At  the  same  time  that  showed  what 
a  vast  amount  of  cheese  must  be  eaten,for  nearly  all  the  cheese 
made  in  this  country  was  all  sold ;  not  indeed,  at  lOd.  per 
pound,  for  he  should  like  to  know  what  farmer  had  sold  ids 
cheese  at  that  price.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  Cheshire  cheese 
did  not  last  year  reach  on  the  average  70s.  per  cwt.,  and  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Coleman  say  that  729.  or  73s.  was  the 
average  in  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  Coleman  repeated  that  the  average  price  made  by  the 
suppliers  of  milk  to  the  Longford  factory  in  1869  (where  this 
cheese  was  made  in  the  farm-house)  was  73s.  per  cwt.  of  ISOlbs. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  in  connection  with  the  advantage  of 
cheese  (isctories  to  lars^e  farms,  he  must  express  his  strongopi- 
nion  that  farms  would  be  made  larger  than  they  are  (Hear, 
hear).  He  believed  that  the  whole  tendency  of  anioulture 
was  to  make  larmB  larger  and  better  cidtivated,  and  they  oould 


not  be  ^better  cultivated  without  being  increased  in  size. 
While  the  factory  system  would  benefit  the  farmer,  it  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  landlord.  What- 
ever increased  the  amount  of  profit  the  land  yielded,  must  is 
the  end  benefit  the  owner,  and  he  believed  that  the  landlord 
would  reap  the  greatest  advantage  (laughter).  It  would,  hov- 
ever,  be  only  a  foir  and  proper  advantage.  The  tenant  got  the 
first  advantage ;  but,  whatever  raised  the  value  of  the  produce 
must  ultimately  increase  the  value  of  the  land  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  George  Jsnkinson,  M.P.,  said  he  was  ver^  loth  to 
take  part  in  that  discussion,  but  feeling  considerable  intereit  in 
that  question  as  a  landowner  he  wished  to  make  a  fev  re- 
marks. It  so  happened  that  the  farms  which  he  possessed  ia 
Wiltshire  and  GnoucesterBhlre  were  all  dairy-farms,  and  every 
shilling  of  his  rent  was  paid  by  dairy-iarmers,  and  therefore 
the  Club  would  easily  understand  that  that  subject  was  cue  is 
which  he  took  considerable  interest.  There  was  one  point 
which  he  was  surprised  had  not  been  mentioned  that  eveniog, 
because  it  seemed  to  his  mind  a  very  imnortant  point.  The 
gentleman  who  read  the  paper  truly  remarked  that  the  proeen 
of  cheese-making  tended  to  exhaust  the  land.  Heqaitesf^reed 
with  him.  No  man  who  owned  dairy-land  could  do  otherwiie 
than  feel  that.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the 
present  system,  the  exhaustion  took  place,  although  everything 
m  the  shape  of  whey  and  pig-feeding  was,  under  the  present 
system,  returned  to  the  land.  But  what  would  be  the  case 
when  nothing  of  what  was  taken  away  was  returned  to  the 
land,  when  every  particle  of  milk  went  to  a  distance  of  20  or  25 
miles.  After  the  milk  was  gone  the  fiixmer  and  his  wife 
would  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  not  a  pig  or  a  calf  to  feed 
with  milk,  and  notning  of  the  produce  to  put  onthelind 
(laughter).  Although  that  state  of  things  might  ia  the  ibt 
instance  affect  only  tiie  landowner's  pocket,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  it  would  ultimately  affect  the  occupier's  pocket  ai 
well.  With  regard  to  that  item  of  pigs,  what  was  a  man  to 
do  if  he  could  not  keep  a  pig  because  all  the  whw  went  off  the 
farm  P  He  knew  at  least  one  lar^  farmer  in  WUtshire  vbo 
during  the  year  used  to  fat  1,000  pigs  from  the  whey  of  some 
70  to  80  cows,  buvinz  in  at  least  2,000  sacb  of  corn. 
If  such  a  man  sold  all  his  milk  to  a  factory,  what  vas 
to  become  of  his  land  P  He  thought  that  subject  ooght  to 
be  looked  at  in  a  practical  wav,  for  it  was  only  throogh  that 
that  any  good  could  ari«f  from  the  discussion  of  it  (Hear, 
hear).  The  factory  system  had  been  tried  at  Swindon,  but  it 
was  found  not  to  answer.  He  had  heard  reasons  assigned  for 
that,  and  one  in  particular,  which  he  should  not  give.  It  was 
important  to  consider  how  far  the  factory  system  wis  ap- 
plicable to  different  localities.  It  might  very  well  be  that,  u 
a  new  countrv  like  the  United  States,  where  all  the  relations 
of  life  differed  in  a  very  great  degree  from  those  which  existed 
in  this  country,  where  the  distances  to  be  traversed  were 
immeasurably  greater  than  here,  where  everything  was  on 
a  hirge  scale,  and  where  labour  was  difficult  to  secure,  the 
factory  system  was  the  best ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  the  best  for  England.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  slavery  of  farmers*  wives  under  the  present  dairy 
system,  Lord  Yemon  having  concurred  in  that  view  of  the 
question.  Now,  knowing  as  he  did  a  great  deal  about  the 
work  on  dairy  farms,  that  kind  of  language  seemed  to  him  a  little 
singular.  If  Lord  Vernon  were  to  go  to  a  farmer's  hoose  in 
his  f  Sir  G.  Jenkinson's)  part  of  EngUnd,  in  the  afternoon  he 
woulu  see  the  wife  as  well  dressed  as  any  lady  could  desire  to 
be,  although  she  had  been  previously  occupied  in  the  dairy. 
On  the  great  cheese-&ir  day  at  Chippenham,  anyone  might  see 
the  farmers*  wives  come  there  to  sell  their  cheeses  as  smartly 
dressed  and  as  jolly  as  anybody  ever  was  at  a  fiiir  (great 
laughter) .  A  cheese  factory  would  take  away  that  little  eojor- 
ment  from  tiiem.  If  they  had  no  cheese  to  make  they  would 
have  none  to  sell,  and  therefore  no  enjoyment  on  the  eheeae-fair 
day  Slaughter).  Living  as  he  did  in  a  dairy-farm  oountiy.he  mnst 
say  tnat  the  proposed  change  would  make  a  ^eat  revolatioo  in 
the  system  of  farming.  Some  people  had  obtained  a  diaraoter  for 
making  a  particular  kind  of  cheese,  and  many  farmers  felt 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  farm  was  celebruted  for  its 
cheese.  He  knew  two  or  three  fiarmers,  tenants  of  his  o^  J*!^ 
made  famous  cheeses,  and  the  factory  system  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  amour  propre  of  such  men.    As  regarded  ^^^^^ 
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for  iasiaace,  some  e&me  off  good  laad,  well  maniired,  some  off 
poor  ill  &rmed  laud,  and  he  asked  that  ia  order  to  obtain 
in/bmatiott,  imaginiog  that  a  difference  of  pasture  might  spoil 
a  cheese.    In  makinjp  these  remarks  his  sole  object  was  to 

Erosiote  the  caose  of  agricoltore  by  eliciting  information ;  but 
e  could  not  see  how  it  could  advance  agriculture  to  do 
awsT  with  the  old  system  of  cheese-making,  which  sup- 
plied the  great  motive-power  to  so  many  farmers,  and 
gare  an  interest  to  their  wives.  Under  the  factory  sys- 
tem farmers'  wiTes  would  not  care  how  the  cows  were 
milked,  or  whether  the  cows  were  dean  or  dirty,  or  well  or  ill 
cared  for. 

Lord  YzBiroN :  AUow  me,  sir,  to  ask  Sir  George  Jenkin- 
6oa  one  question.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  Wilt4hire  that  farmers' 
wires  make  cheese  twice-a-day,  and  that  the  morning  make 
begins  at  5  o'clock,  and  the  evening  make  does  not  end  till  9, 
10.  or  U  ?  (Hear,  hear) 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  :  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  make 
cheese  twioe-a-day ;  hut  I  assert  this,  that,  taking  as  a  limit  a 
farm  in  Gloucestershire  or  Wiltshire,  with  60  cows,  I  will 
show  Lord  Vernoo,  11  he  will  come  there,  as  well-dreaaed 
hspiij,  and  comfortable-looking  wives  in  the  tStauoon.  as 
he  could  wish  to  see  (laughter). 

Mr. OzNOE  And&kws, «rho  rose  amid  cries  of  "spoke," 
begg^  to  state  that  cheese  was  not  generally  made  twice-a-day 
in  North  Wiltshire.  There  it  was  made  only  once-a-day, 
and  the  process  was  generally  over  by  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  (Idington)  did  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
aboot  cheese-making,  but  having  heard  the  arguments  of  Sir 
Oeorge  Jenkinson  against  the  factorv  system,  he  must  say  that 
staibr  ar^^ments  were  equally  applicable  to  the  introduction 
of  steam  in  manufactures  (Hear,  hear).  The  question  of 
cfaeesemaking  depended  entireljr  on  profit  (Hear,  hear) .  If  the 
£umer  found  that,  by  sending  lus  cheese  to  a  factory  he  could 
mke  more  money  than  by  keeping  it  at  home,  all  the  sensa- 
tional and  all  the  sentimental  arguments  of  Sir  George  Jen- 
kisaoa  would  go  for  nothing  (cheers).  No  doubt  it  would 
be  a  vety  sorrowful  thing  if  farmerr  wives  had,  like  ladies 
of  fuhion,  nothing  to  do  with  cheesemaking,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to  console  them- 
sdves  under  such  a  dispensation  (laughter).  With  regard  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  he  thought  that  agricultural  che- 
nuatry  and  all  the  studies  which  they  had  been  pursuing  for 
yean  in  re&renee  to  the  manufacture  of  manures,  would  have 
done  very  Uttle  for  them  if,  when  for  the  sake  of  profit,  they 
had  made  a  vacuum  with  one  hand  they  could  not  fill  it  with 
the  other  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  M.  JsK&iifS  (Secretery  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England)  said,  having  devoted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  that  subject,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
la  reference  to  what  Sir  (George  Jenkinson  had  said  on  the 
vhey  qaestion — a   question    which    seemed   to   be   most 
"fficnlt  for  Engliah  farmers  to    understand.     The   Ameri- 
can system   of  cheese-making   had,   it   must   be  admitted, 
coBsiderable  advantages  over    some   of  the   dairy   systems 
m  EngiaQd— not    over   the   best.  But  in  what   did  these 
utant^es  conaiatP      Under    the    American     system,    as 
m  England,  there  mu&t  of  course  be  whey.    The  Americans 
m  not  throw  their  whey  into  the  rivers,  but  gave  it  to  pigs  or 
alrei ;  and  it  was  simply  a  question  for  agreement  between 
^tory  owners  and  the  farmers  who  supplied  them  with  milk 
whether  those  who  supplied  the  milk  should  take  the  whey 
iittk  to  the  fivm,  or  whether  they  should  have  pigs  or  calves 
Mar  the  factory  to  consume  the  whey  there.    In  either  case 
[J*  ^bey    would   not    be     lost,    but    would   return   to 
t^  laod;  and  he  did  not   see,   therefore,  what   difference 
ue  factory  8;fstem    could   make  in  that  respect.  Having 
yted  Wiiislure,  specially  to  investigate  there  the  question 
^e^esemakinj^and  the  adaptability  of  the  factory  system 
n  afferent  distncts,  he  must  say  that  he  thought  he  had  seen 
jone  of  the  best  dairies  there  and  also  some  of  the  worst.  He 
Md  there  seen  cheese  making  at  the  lowest  point  and  in  the 
&Q^  primitive  fashion,  and  he  had  also  seen  the  most  refined 
apphatioDs  of  mechanical  science.  Therefore  he  did  not  think 
?^^  ^  shown  that  in  Wiltohire  farmers'  wives  were  as  a 
*«y  either  free  at  exceptionally  early  periods  of  the  day  or 
^ployed  for  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  hours.   But  this 
fte  most  say,  that  however  jolly  farmers'  wives  might  be,  how- 
eToiDach  they  might  Uke  the  excitement  of  the  cheese  fair, 
ot  however  pnmd  th^  might  be  of  their  fiat  cheesw,  when  he 


came  to  talk  to  them  he  found  that  they  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  get  rid  of  the  bother  of  cheese  making  (cheers). 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  (The  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury)  said  he 
came  from  a  dairy  district  where  the  land  was  too  good  for 
cheese  making,  and  where  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
making  of  cheese  and  butter,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man, had  led  many  farmers  to  give  up  making  them.  In  fact, 
the  manufacture  of  both  had  almost  entirely  ceased  in  his 
neighbourhood.  In  the  vicinity  of  Aylesbury  there  was  a  large 
manufactory  for  making  condensed  milk ;  hundred  of  gallons 
were  sent  tnere  every  week,  and  afterwards  either  sent  abroad 
or  used  in  this  country ;  and  in  that  way  they  had  got  rid  of 
the  difficulties  and  troubles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coleman.  For- 
merly his  household  was  entirely  upset  by  the  process  of  butter 
making,  which  lasted  from  eignt  in  the  morning  till  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.  In  factj,  the  work  seemed  never 
completed ;  and  whatever  Sir  George  Jenkinson  might  say 
about  the  smartly-dressed  farmers'  wives  of  his  district,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  they  would  be  glad  to  give  up 
dairy-work.  As  regarded  the  making,  not  merely  of  cheese 
but  even  of  butter,  he  felt  certain  that  the  having  the  work  of 
manufacture  concentrated  in  one  place  would  prove  far  prefer- 
able to  the  old  system,  under  whicn  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  most  of  the  milk.  In  a  paper  which  he  read  in  that  Club 
on  the  infiuenoe  of  the  railway  system  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture, he  alluded  especially  to  the  fact  that  in  neighbour- 
hoods whence  milk  was  sent  to  London  pigsties  were  aban- 
doned, and  observed  that  it  behoved  the  owners  of  the  soil  to 
provide  some  other  means  of  replenishing  it.  He  was  censured 
at  the  time  for  saying  that,  but  he  still  retained  his  opinion, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Jackson  would  bear  him  out  that  bones  had 
been  most  successfully  used  in  Cheshire. 

The  Ckajbmas,  in  summing  np,  said  the  discussion  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  been  a  very  useful  one.  Nothing  which 
Mr.  Coleman  had  said  would  justify  the  supposition  that  he 
wished  to  compel  farmers,  who  were  fond  of  cheese-making, 
to  give  it  up  (Hear,  hear).  They  all  knew  that  there  were 
many  farms  in  this  country  wmch  were  better  adapted  for 
producing  cheese  than  for  anything  else,  and  in  such  cases 
the  occupier  might  still  desire  to  devote  his  personal  attention 
to  cheese;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  knew  cases  in  which  a  farm 
would  produce  two  or  three  hundred  more  a  year  in  that  way 
than  any  other,  and  yet  the  occupier  would  rather  forego  that 
additionial  profit  than  have  all  the  trouble  of  cheese  making,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  very  desirable  that  such  persons  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  sending  their  milk  to  a  factory  (Hear,  hear). 
Hejreally  thought  the  introduction  of  cheese  factories  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Coleman  then  replied :  He  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fowler  with  regard  to  what  bad  oo- 
cnrred  on  the  rich  dairy  land  of  the  Aylesouiy  district: 

Mr.  Brtan  Ward  (Drayton),  begged  to  tell  Mr.  Coleman 
that  on  the  best  lands  of  Leicestershire  they  made  the  best 
cheese.  It  was,  indeed,  so  good  that  it  was  eaten  as  fSut  as 
it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Coleman  oontinued :  Sir  George  Jenkinson  seemed  to 
fear  that  cheese  factories  would  brinjj  about  a  revolution  in 
England.  He  could  only  say  that  in  the  Midland  Counties 
the  revolution  would  not  come  too  soon.  Farmers  there  were 
saying  eveiy  day, "  Fray  tell  us  how  the  cheese  factory  system 
works."  Sir  Oeorge  Jenkinson  spoke  of  a  farmer  m  his 
district  who  kept  1,0KX)  pigs  and  70  cows.  The  utmost  amount 
of  whey  that  tne  pigs  could  obtain  in  that  case  was  a  pint  a 
day,  and  therefore  it  was  of  little  cunseqaence  whether  the 
whey  was  used  or  not.  There  would  be  quite  as  much  manure 
for  the  land  under  the  factory  system  as  under  the  old  system : 
and  the  Ubour  of  carting  could  not  be  very  great.  He  hopea 
that  during  the  next  season  Sir  George  Jenkinson  would  do 
him  and  his  friends  in  Derbyshire  the  nonour  of  paying  them 
a  viait  in  order  that  they  might  show  him  what  they  were 
doing,  and  afford  explanations  with  regard  to  the  nctoiy 
system  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Jackson  had  put  a  question  to  him 
with  regard  to  hot  weather.  As  he  stated  in  his  paper,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  cold  spring  water,  and  he  could  not  get 
on  without  it  Mr.  Cheffins  had  questioned  him  about  uie 
price  of  American  cheese.  His  paper  had  reference  not  to 
American  but  to  English  factories,  and  he  bagged  to  say  that 
last  October  he  sold  at  Leicester  at  84b.  per  cwt.  two  tons  of 
cheese,  which  was  at  the  time  only  eight  weeks  old.  It  was 
made  in  Angost,  and  sold  on  the  llth  of  October.    Although 
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they  had  employed  an  aseiit  who  came  from  America, 
they  were  not  going  to  adhere  preciaely  to  the  American 
■ystem.  The  system  whieh  the^  followed  was  in  lact  Dr. 
Yoelcker's,  and  they  woold  do  their  best  to  improre  it.  One  of 
tiie  largest  buyers  of  cheese  in  the  West  of  England  told  him  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  he  was  tired  to  deatn  of  goinc  into 
Somersetshire  to  bay  cheese,  because  he  uerer  got  two  dairies 
alike  (Hear,  hear).  He  believed  that  the  larger  the  dairy  was 
the  more  beneficial  the  factory  system  would  prove  to  &nners. 
He  wanted  to  see  a  dass  of  men  occupying  land  who  would 
take  a  pride  in  its  management,  and  in  keeping  it  in  good  con- 
dition, and  not  think  merely  of  the  quality  or  the  shape  of 
his  cheese  (Hear,  hear).  As  to  the  mixing  of  dilTerent  quali- 
ties of  milk — a  point  upon  which  some  gentleman  wished  for  in- 
formation— ^he  begged  to  say  that  that  was  the  very  thing  that 
was  wanted  to  make  cheese  what  it  ought  to  be.  One  man*s 
milk  had  too  much  cream  in  it,  another's  too  little,  and  the 
mixing  of  the  two  together  made  a  much  more  laleable  cheese. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Calaecott*s  qnestion  respecting  the  time  re- 
quired to  send  cheese  to  market,  he  would  onlv  say  that  on 
the  21st  of  June  last  year  he  purchased  cheese  made  in  America 
on  the  7th  of  May,  and  took  it  home  for  his  own  consumption. 
That  was  only  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  being  made. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Horlet,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Tjusk,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Coleman  for  his 
introduction ;  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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THE  CHEESE  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  07  THE  HARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  have  felt  much  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Cheese  Factory  System  by  the  Farmers'  Club.  Great 
good  must  necessarily  arise  from  such  vital  topics  being 
freely  ventilated,  and  the  thanks  of  the  agricnltural  world 
aie  due  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  for  the  able  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  he  Ulastrated  tne  various  heads.  Much 
interest  must  also  be  felt  by  farmers'  wives  and  dairy- 
maids as  to  the  results,  and  not  least  by  the  rural  swains 
who  may  have  a  covetous  eye  towards  those  blooming 
damsels  so  gallantly  and  humorously  described  by  Sir 
George  I  That  a  great  deal  of  bad  cheese  is  made  in  this 
country  cannot  be  denied,  and  some  alteration  and  remedy 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  position 
of  our  home  made.  Since  the  lOs.  6d.  duty  was  taken 
off  foreign,  the  price  of  English  has  increased  60  to  80 
per  cent. ;  our  home  produce  is  all  consumed ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, wc  pay  the  foreigner  annually  8,000,000  sterling 
for  cheese  and  7,000,000  for  butter,  and  still  there  is  an 
increasing  consumption;  so  that  any  system  that  will 
give  us  more  quantity  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Germany  and  Denmark  excel  us  in 
butter,  and  if  more  care  is  not  taken,  and  something 
speedily  done  in  regard  to  cheese-making,  Holland  will 
take  the  lead  of  us  in  this  also.  Foreigners  are  alive  to 
their  interests,  and  £nglishmen  cannot  afford  to  lie  on 
their  oars,  bat  must  be  up  and  doing.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Coleman  should  have  wound  up  with  such 
a  fadlacious  statement.  No  such  amount  as  £60,000  was 
left  by  a  cheeseCaotor  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and 


it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  actual  amount  willed  wu 
not  got  from  the  cheese  trade,  but  by  some  lucky  land 
and  stock  speculations,  in  which  the  gentleman  referred  to 
dealt  heavily  and  was  most  snccessfiil  (except  in  hii  pet 
Crystal  Palace  hobby).  Such  remarks  tend  to  throw 
dust  in  the  farmers'  eyes  and  lead  their  minds  from  the 
main  points ;  besides,  Mr.  Coleman  should  have  remem- 
bered that  the  firm  has  been  the  greater  portion  of  a  ceo- 
tury  in  existence,  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that  urefol, 
hard-working  men  succeed,  or  oughi  to  do^  after  half  a 
century's  trading.  The  fiirmcr  borrowing  from  cheese- 
factor  in  anticipation  is  a  deplorable  system,  and  one 
that  the  factors  would  willingly  get  rid  of,  for  inch 
farmers  glut  the  fairs  with  the  cold,  raw,  seconduy 
cheese ;  and  if  Mr.  Coleman  will  walk  through  anj  fair 
late  in  the  day  he  will  find  the  "  unsold  "  dairies  the  very 
lots  he  describes  as  being  mortgaged  to  the  factors,  the 
latter  preferring  to  risk  the  money  already  advanced 
rather  than  lose  au  additional  sum  by  taking  to  a  lot  of 
bad  cheese.  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Howard,  Jqd. 


PLEUaO-PNEUMONU.  —  At  the  Counca  Cluunber 
Whitehall,  the  16th  day  of  February,  1871.— Bv  the  Lords  of 
lier  Migestys  Most  Honourable  Council,  rresenl— krd 
Privy  Seal  and  Mr.  Forster.— The  Lords  and  otben  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  by  virtue  and  in 
exercise  of  the  powers  in  them  vested  under  the  Coatagioas 
Diseases  (AnimaU)  Act,  1869  (in  this  order  referred  to  as  the 
Act  of  1869),  have  issued  an  order  to  take  effect  from  the 
16th  day  of  February,  1871,  according  to  which,  where  a 
local  authority  is  authorized  by  the  Pnvy  Council  to  pat  in 
operation  this  provision  of  this  Order,  such  local  aathority 
may  cause  all  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pnenmopia  within 
their  district  to  be  slaughtered.  This  order  is  subject  to  eer- 
tain  proviaions,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  local 
authority  shall,  by  way  of  compensation  for  every  sach  aoi- 
mal,  pay  to  the  owner  thereof  such  sum,  not  exceedinf^  1^, 
and  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  animal  imme- 
diatsly  before  it  was  affected  with  pleuro-puoumonia,  as  to  the 
local  authority  seems  fit.  Where  any  animal  has  been  slaugh- 
tered in  pursuance  of  this  Order,  the  owner  thereof  shall  not 
be  entitlni  to  recover  in  respect  of  the  insurance  thereof  an; 
sum  which,  together  with  the  payment  which  he  reeeives  for 
the  same  under  this  Order,  would  exceed  the  sum  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  the  insaranoe. 
Where  a  local  authority  is  authorised  by  the  Privy  Conned 
to  put  in  operation  this  provision  of  this  Order,  such  local 
autliority  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  spreading  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  make  regola- 
tions  for  the  following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  -.—For  pro- 
hibiting or  regulating  the  movement  out  of  any  field,  stably 
cowshM,  or  other  premiiies,  of  any  cattle  affected  with 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  of  the  carcases  of  any  cattle  wliich  have 
died  or  have  been  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  being  ^ff<^^^ 
with  pleuro-pneumonia.  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the 
removal  of  hay,  straw,  litter,  or  other  thing  oommooly  loe'l 
for  food  of  animals,  or  otherwise  for  or  about  animals,  that  w 
been  in  the  same  field,  stable,  cowshed,  or  other  premises  with 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  Proviaed  tliat  socn 
local  authority  shall  from  time  to  time  define  the  ares  withm 
their  district  within  which  any  such  regulation  shall  han- 
effect,  and  thev  may  firom  time  to  time  revoke  or  alter  any  socn 
regulation.  Where  a  local  authority  is  aut  horiaed  by  the  rnvT 
Council  to  put  in  operation  this  provision  of  this  Order,  sach 
local  authority  may,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  P|^ 
venting  the  spreading  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  regulate  or  prohiliu 
the  holding  of  any  specified  market,  fair,  auction,  sale,  oreihi- 
bition  of  cattle  witluu  their  district,  and  may  from  timeto  tiioe 
alter  or  revoke  any  such  regulation  or  prohibition.  Promea 
that  the  Privy  Council,  if  satisfied  on  inouiry,  wiUi  respect  to 
any  regulation  or  prohibition  made  by  a  local  authority  onder 
this  Order,  that  the  same  is  of  too  restrictive  a  character  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  may  direct  the  revocation  thereof,  aw 
thereupon,  as  from  the  time  specified  in  that  behalf  by  tne 
Privy  Council,  the  same  sliall  cease  to  operate.  Cxp^Bf^, '"' 
cnned  by  a  local  authority  in  pursuance  of  this  Order  shaU  oe 
defrayed  out  of  the  local  rate. 
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BT  CUTHBEET  W.  JOHNSON^  F.B.S. 


At  a  seaBon  wkeo  potato  planting  is  about  to  commence, 
it  will  be  Qseful  if  we  examine  some  latdy-repurted  ex- 
periments with  aereral  manures  applied  to  this  crop. 
Other  qnestiona  also,  such  as  the  size  of  the  sets,  and  the 
distance  between  the  rows,  are  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  cnltiTator.  It  will  be  well  if  we  prerionsly 
examine  the  chemical  composition  of  the  potato  plant, 
before  we  proceed  with  our  inquiry  as  to  the  result  of 
dressiog  the  soil  with  certain  saline  and  other  manures. 
The  potato  plant  was,  some  years  since,  very  carefully 
analysed  by  the  late  Professor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Fromberg, 
and  from  the  result  of  their  labours  it  appears  that  the 
composition  of  the  plant  varies  very  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  its  growth.  Thus  they  found  that  the 
BfflOQot  of  starch  and  fibre  in  the  young  potato — viz. :  in 
1,  the  ash -leaved  kidney ;  2,  Buffs  from  Midlothian ; 
3,  the  same  Buffs,  a  fortnight  later ;  4,  an  early  potato 
from  Renfrewshire — was  as  given  in  the  following  tabular 
BUtcmcnt  (TVtfjM.  High.  Soe,  1845,  p.  648) : 


SbreU 
Fibre.. 


1. 

9-52 
4-23 


2. 

6-53 
4-63 


3. 

7-51 
409 


4. 

9.14 
4-87 


la  the  ease  of  some  cuttings  of  the  Buffs  planted  in  a 
field  in  1846,  the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  starch 
WIS  remarkable : 

May  SO.  Jane  13. 

Starch  550 005 

Fibre 2-35  1-61 

The  quantity  of  starch  and  fibre  in  four  varieties  of  the 
ripe  potato — ^vis.  :  1,  Red  from  Lanarkshire ;  2,  Cups  from 
Argyleshire;  8,  Buffs  from  Midlothian;  and  4,  White 
from  do.-— was  fonnd  to  be  {ibid,,  p.  650} : 


Stuth 
Kbre.., 


.1. 

1408 
4-58 


2. 

1614 

4.63 


3. 

14-89 
4-45 


4. 

1432 
4*96 


By  keeping,  the  proportion  of  starch  diminishes  (pro- 
bably by  conversion  into  sugar  and  gum).  M.  Payen 
foond  in  the  same  variety  per  cent.,  in 


October 17*2 

NoTember  ...  16-8 
l^ecember  ...  15-6 


Janaary 15*5 

February    ...  15-2 


March     15*0 

April  14.5 


T\it  general  average  composition  of  the  varieties  of  the 
ripe  potato,  examined  by  Mr.  Fromberg,  was,  per  cent. 
(iirrf.,  p.  670) : 

Natural  Diy 

state.  state. 

Water  76-52  — 

Starch  15-72  64*20 

Beitrin 0-55  2-25 

Saccharine  matter  (impure)    3.30  13-47 

ilbomen  "^ 

Caiein I 1-41  5-77 

Glut«n  j 

Fatty  mutter  024  1-00 

Fibre  «ith  coagulated  albumen 326  13*31 

The  proportion  of  water  in  the  potato  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bulb  and  in  different  specimens.  The 
following  analysis  of  four  specimens  show  this — 

J«ecnd 80-07     ...    76*56    ...     71*97     ...     82  60 

f^iddlc 73-77     ...    75.30    ...     7991     ...     83*13 

"edend 65*33     ...     71*78     ...    7464    ...     74-80 

He  fonnd  also  the  same  difference  in  the  amount  per  cent. 
of»tarch(iW</.,696). 


Beds. 


Kid- 

neys. 

14*84 

13-87 

17-48 


Belfast 
rounds. 

Boseend  1916        16*42 

Centre   14-40        1373 

Heel  end   18-70        20-93 

The  average  produce  of  starch  in  1846  was — 

In  the  natural  state    16*72 

Dry  (free  from  water) 64*20 

It    is    evident,  however,  that  the  amount  varies  in  dif- 
ferent soils. 

Midlothian.         Forfarshire. 

Buffs  14.89  20-71 

Argyleshire.  Midlothian. 

Clips 15-14  23-82    18*94 

The  average  composition  per  cent,  of  the  ash  or  inor- 
ganic portion  of  the  potato  tuber  is  :  1 .  Calculated  with  ; 
2.  without  carbonic  acid  (ibid,,  1847,  p.  683)— 

1.  2. 

Potash 4810  52*40 

Soda 3-20  3.88 

Lime 1'80  2-20 

Magnesia 3-17  3-85 

Oxide  of  iron   0*44  0  53 

Sulphuric  acid 15-24  18*60 

Phosphoric  acid  ...      8*61  10*46 

Chlorine  4-81  6-84 

Silica    1*94  2*35 

Carbonic  acid  18*29  

The  composition  of  two  varieties  of  the  potato  top,  in 
their  natural  state,  obtained  from  the  same  field,  is,  per 
cent.,  as  follows  {ibid,  686)  : 

White  Buffs. 


Water   

Inorganic  matter 
Organic  mattor 


Stems. 

91-51 
1-67 
6-82 


Iieaves. 

84-99 

2-39 

12-62 


Bed  Buffs. 


Stems. 

88-65 
1-62 
9-83 


Leaves 
84-29' 
2-48 
13*23 


The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  leaves  of  the  red 
Buff  potato,  at  successive  stages,  was  found  to  be  (ibid,, 
688)— 


Potash 

Soda 

Chloride  of  Potassium 

'  Sodium    „ 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron   

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphoric  acid  

Silica    


June  13.  June  27- 

8-43      24*12 

9.50 

5-49 

15*69 

23-10 

12-0* 

— 

28-88 

18*59 

2-98 

2*32 

2-64 

5-10 

7-15 

640 

6-26 

10*58 

6*45 

4*30 

July  11. 
11-80 

16-29 

38-27 
708 
4-20 
9-23 

10-84 
1-39 

From  an  examination  of  the  mineral  matters  or  ash  of 
the  potato,  we  should  naturally  feel  inclined  to  conclude 
that  a  dressing  of  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  potash  with 
superphosphate  of  lime  would  be  a  profitable  application 
to  the  crop.  Now  this  conclusion  has  not  only  been  con- 
firmed by  some  valuable  experiments  instituted  by  Pro- 
fessor Yoelcker,  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,  but 
by  the  experience  of  a  considerable  Boss-shire  grower  of 
this  root.  For  at  a  meeting,  a  few  months  since,  of  the 
Wester-Ross  Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Sim,  when  addressing 
his  brother  cultivators  observed  {Farmers*  Mag.,  vol.  64, 
p.  66)  that  of  all  crops  the  most  marked  results  of  top- 
dressing  were  obtained  from  potatoes ;  he  found  by  actual 
experiment  in  1868,  that  it  increased  the  crop  by  one- 
fifth  ;  and  in  a  recent  conversation  with  a  brother  farmer 
(who  has  been  for  years  a  grower  of  potatoes),  as  to  the 
amount  of  manure  he  applied,  he  informed  me  that  he 
never  used  less  than  six  cwt.  per  acre,  and  he  believed 
that  it  wonld  pay  to  give  more.  He  found  a  mixture  of 
Peruvian  guano  one  ton,  potash   one  ton,  and  best  dis- 
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solved  bones  two  tons,  to  soit  him  best.  Tbat  he  applied 
4i  cwts.  of  this  mixture  when  planting,  and  1^  cwts. 
when  earthing  np. 

And  again  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  substances  are  all 
found  in  farm -yard  dung,  which  in  almost  all  trials  with 
potato  dressings  has  commonly  produced  the  best  results. 
The  following  is  the  analysis  of  two  specimens  of  farm- 
yard manure,  by  the  late  Mr.  Nesbit  {Jour.  Roy,  Ag.  Soe, 
vol.  7i  p.  214).  No.  1  being  from  Kent,  and  No.  2  from 
Surrey: 


Per  oentatra  of  ash... 

1. 
9.2 

2. 
9.6 

Silica 

79.79 
3.82 
0.92 
6.90 
0.56 
1.4a 
2.04 
1.53 
1.89 
1.58 

71.32 

Potash 

5.14 

Soda 

1.68 

Lime ., 

12.32 

Magnesia 

0.82 

Common  salt 

1.22 

Phosphate  of  iron... 

2.03 

Phosphate  of  alumina..... 

8.54 

Sulphuric  acid 

1.57 

Phosphoric  acid 

1.27 

The  superior  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  farm-yard 
dung  for  potatoes  are  alluded  to  by  Professor  Yoelcker  in 
his  valuable  report  on  various  field  experiments  on 
this  root  {ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  895,  N.  S.).  As  he  well 
remarks,  "  on  light  land  and  in  a  dry  season,  rotten  dung 
produces  a  beneficial  effect  upon  vegetation  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  follow  firom  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 
Apart  from  the  direct  supply  of  fertilizing  matters  a  fair 
dressing  of  dung  incorporates  with  the  land  a  large 
amount  of  decomposed  organic  matter,  which  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  absorbing,  and  retaining 
moisture  in  the  land.  Por  this  reason  dung  is  particularly 
useful  on  land  which,  like  many  poor  lands,  suffers  mneh 
in  a  dry  season." 

Then  again,  the  best  time  for  the  application  of  saline 
manures  to  potatoes  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 
On  this  head  the  Professor  remarks  {ibid,,  p.  897).  "  I 
am  more  and  more  constrained  to  look  upon  all  very 
soluble  manures  as  rather  dangerous  agents,  for  I  have 
noticed  over  and  over  again  the  injury  which  these  kinds 
of  fertilizes  produce  in  dry  seasons,  especially  if  they  are 
applied  rather  late  in  spring.  Unless  common  salt  or 
potash  salts  can  be  applied  to  the  land  quite  early  in  the 
spring  or  at  all  events  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
March,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  in  nine  seasons  out 
of  ten  not  to  make  any  use  of  these  very  soluble  matters, 
which  require  to  be  thoroughly  washed  into  the  soil,  if 
they  are  to  benefit  the  crops  for  which  they  are  used.  It 
was  when  commenting  upon  the  following  experiments 
that  the  Professor  was  led  to  make  these  remarks,  viz  : 

"  Potato  experiments  with  dung  and  various  artificial 
manures  made  in  1867  by  Mr.  Hetherington,  at  Carleton, 
Carlisle.  The  following  manuring  scheme  was  adopted 
in  these  experiments : 

Quantities 
Name  of  Manure. 


Plots 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5 
6 


8 
9 


No  manure 

Mineral  superphosphate 

Good  Bung 

C  Mineral  supeiphosphate  and 
1     Crade  potash-salts  

No  manure 

Crude  potash-sklU  

C  Common  salt  and  mineral 
X     superphosphate   

Common  salt  

Good  dang 


10  |No  manure 


ussdper 

Plot  of  1-20 

of  an  Acre. 


22  lbs. 

1  ton. 

22  lbs. 

22 


22 
22 
22 
22 


» 


1  ton. 


Produce  per 
Plot. 


n 
it 


19Si  lbs. 

266| 

636 

1 426 

246 
426 

)803 

221 
770 
225 


If 

n 
n 

n 

n 
n 

M 


"  The  land  upon  which  the  experiments  were  tried  wbi  a 
very  sandy  light  soil,  in  a  poor  agrieultursl  condition, 
and  of  a  uniform  character  throughout. 

"  The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  23rd  of  April,  and 
the  manures  were  mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of 
finely-powdered  soil,  and  sown  by  hand  during  ahowerj 
weather. 

"  The  potatoes  on  the'plots  manured  with  dung  made  a 
rapid  start  and  grew  luxuriantly,  whilst  the  unmanored 
plots,  and  all  those  dressed  vrith  artificial  msnurea,  came 
up  sluggishly,  and  throughout  the  abnormally  dry  season 
of  1867  looked  stinted,  and  evidently  not  doing  weU. 
The  potatoes  on  plot  7,  manured  at  the  rate  of  4  cwta.  of 
common  salt,  more  especially  had  an  unhealthy,  Bhrivdled 
appearance,  which  I  have  noticed  several  times  before  u 
the  result  of  a  dressing  of  salt  on  potatoes  in  a  dry  sea- 
son. The  roots  were  token  up  in  October  in  dry  weather 
and  carefully  weighed. 

"  The  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  produce  from  botii 
the  unmannred  and,  especially  from  the  dunged  plots,  are 
rather  larger  than  it  is  desirable  they  should  be,  bat  not 
greater  than  they  are  usually  found  to  be  in  unpropitions 
seasons  in  similar  experiments. 

"  The  following  Table  gives  the  weight  per  sere  of  tke 
crop  of  potatoes : 


Plots. 

Names  of  Manures  used. 

Total. 

Tons.  ewts. 

on. 

Iba. 

1 

No  manure 

1 

14 

2 

6 

2 

Superphosphate  

2 

7 

2 

10 

3 

Botten  dang 

6 

IS 

2 

8 

4 

C  Mineral  saperphosphate  ^ 
1 .  and  crude  potash-salt... 

8 

16 

0 

8 

5 

No  manure 

2 

3 

8 

20 

6 

Crude  potash-salt 

2 

4 

2 

6 

7 

Common  salt 

1 

19 

2 

6 

8 

C  Superphosphate        and  1 
.common  salt 

8 

10 

0 

20 

9 

Aotten  dang 

6 

17 

2 

0 

10 

No  manure 

2 

0 

1 

0 

The  next  series  of  experiments  were  made  in  1867  in 
the  garden  at  BenthaU  Hall,  near  Broseley,  by  l\x. 
George  Maw.  They  are  valuable,  as  not  only  shoving 
the  effect  of  applying  different  manures,  but  of  nsiog 
different  sized  sets,  although,  as  Professor  Yoelcker  tmlj 
remarks  {ibid.,  p.  402), "  the  whole  tenor  of  these  experi- 
ments sppears  clearly  to  indicate  that  they  were  made  in 
too  rich  a  soil,  and  the  details  of  these  experiments, 
which  are  not  altogether  void  of  interest,  are  reported  as 
a  striking  example,  showing  how  much  careful  labonr  is 
thrown  away  in  a  great  measure  when  manorinfc  ei- 
periments  are  carried  out  on  laud  in  too  high  a  condition 
of  agricultural  productiveness." 

The  Professor,  in  introducing  Mr.  Msw's  report, 
adds:  "The  sets  were  all  planted  between  Apnl 
6th  and  10th,  and  the  number  of  sets  per  sere  «ras 
always  21,780 ;"  and  he  further  adds : 

''  An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  crude  potash- 
salts,  mineral  superphosphate,  farmyard-manure,  common 
salt,  and  mixtures  of  superphosphate  and  potsah-salt^, 
and  superphosphate  and  common  salt,  was  carried  out  in 
1867,  by  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  6.  Maw. 

"  PoUto  sets  of  the  King  of  Fluke  poUto,  similar 
weight  (each  set  separately  weighed),  were  tued  with 
each  of  the  experiments  which  were  tried  in  the  garden  of 
Benthal  Hall,  and  uniform  conditions  insured  as  &r  as 
possible. 

"  Mr.  Maw  carefully  noted  down  the  dctaUed  results  of 
his  laborious  experiments,  which  he  inoorporsted  in  the 
following  table  of  the  trials  with  King  of  Rakes,  planted 
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1  foot  in  tiie  TOW,  S  feet  apart,  (the  outer  row  not  in 
the  Experiment),  rows  70  feet  (Sets)  in  length : 


Wngfati   Weight  of  Sets 


of  Set 


Os. 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
S 
8 
8 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
6 
4 
2 


per  sere. 


Tons. 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
S 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
8 
2 
1 
4 
8 
2 
I 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 


ewt.  qrs. 
17    0 


12 
8 

4 

17 
12 


17 
12 
8 
4 
17 
12 


17 
12 


17 
12 

8 

4 

17 

12 


17 

12 

8 

4 

17 
12 


17 
12 


17 

12 

8 

4 

17 
12 


3 
2 
1 
0 
S 


8    2 
4    1 


0 
S 
2 
1 
0 
3 


8    2 
4    1 


0 
3 


8    2 
4    1 


0 
S 
2 
1 
0 
3 


8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  8 

8  2 

4  1 


0 
S 
2 
1 
0 
8 


8    2 
4    1 


0 
3 


8  2 

4  1 

17  0 

12  3 

8  2 

4  1 


0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
3 


8    2 
4    1 


lbs. 
26 

13 

8 
26 
19^ 
13 

6 
26 

13 

6 

26 

13 

6 
26 
19i 
13 

6 
26 

13 

6 
26 
19| 
13 

6 
26 
19| 
13 

6 

26 
19| 
13 

6. 
26 
19J 
13 

6 

26 
191 
13 

6 

26 
191 
13 

6 
26 

13 

6 

26 
191 
13 

6 


Gross  Produoe 
per  aero. 


Tons. 
14 
13 
12 

8 
12 
11 
11 

9 

9 

11 
14 

9 
16 
16 
16 
11 
13 
13 
14 
10 
10 
14 
14 
10 
11 
13 
14 
10 
11 

17 
15 
11 
15 
13 
15 

9 

9 
19 
12 
11 
22 
12 
15 
13 
13 
12 
13 
11 
13 
13 
14 
12 
11 

8 
12 

9 


cwt.  qis, 

3  0 

12  3 

6  1 

11  2 

18  1 

8  1 

15  0 

1  0 


14 

1 

10 


10 
0 

11 
5 
7 
1 
4 

10 

17 
5 

16 
13 


6 

8 
19 
14 


15 
6 
8 

12 
9 
0 


4 
12 
17 

7 

1 

16 
18 

9 
15 
13 
17 
19 


1 
3 
0 


15  2 
2  0 


2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


14  2 
8  3 


2 
1 
0 
0 


8  2 

9  3 
0  2 
9  0 


3 
3 
8 
2 
3 
2 


11  2 

10  0 

2  0 


1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
3 
2 
1 
0 
3 
2 
3 


Iba. 

21 

12 

26 

11 

18 

m 

6 

9 

24 

ei 

26 
20 
9 
10 
14 
18 

7 
16J 

1 
18 

U 

H 

m 

13 
12 
20 
3 
16 
27J 
17 

6* 
264 
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II' 
19 
23 
20 

23 

9 

9 
19 

1? 

6 

124 

4 

16 
0 

17. 
20 

^?* 


Weight  of 
Maanre. 


I 
1 
1 


Ko  manore. 

4  owts.  min- 

snperpos- 

phate. 

20  tons  rot- 
tou  doog. 


"N  4  cwt.  min. 
r  snprphosph. 
r4owt.  crude 
J  potagh- Baits. 
"x  4  owts.  per 
t     acre  of 
f      cmde 
)  potash-salts. 
4  cwts.  per 
acre  of 
common 
salts. 
>  4  cwts.  min. 
/  suprphosph. 
r  4  cwts.  00m- 
j  mon  salt. 


I 
1 
I 


No  manue. 


4  cwt.  min. 

saper- 
phosphate. 


20  tons  of 
rotton 
doug. 

>  4  cwts.  min. 
/  snprphosph. 
r  4  cwts.  crude 
J  potash-salts. 

/  4cwts.  crude 
r  potash-salts. 


1 


4  cwts.  com- 
mon salt. 


*\  4  cwts.  min. 
f  snprphosph. 
r  4  cwts.  com- 
)  mon  salt. 


I  will  only  give  one  more  series  of  experiments 
Rported  in  the  valnable  commnnication  of  Profes- 
"or  Vodcker,  who  says  (ibid.,  p.  412) :  "  In  con- 
elonon,  I  hare  the  pleasure  of  reporting  on  some  ex- 
^ely  interesting  and  snocessfnl  experiments  on  potatoes, 
vtieh  my  friends  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Hull  undertook 
for  me  in  1869.  They  were  tried  on  liirht  land,  which, 
w>weTer,  was  in  a  good  agricultural  Condition. 

Each  plot  was  planted  with  Victoria  potatoes,  on  the 
10th  of  ipril,  1869,  and  the  crop  harvested  on  the  15th 
of  October,  and  weighed  on  the  same  day,  when  the  fol- 
^^ng  results  were  obtained : 

"The  following  Table  shows  the  hind  and  quantity  of 
QsQve  Qsed  in  'potato  experiments,  made  in  1869,  at 


Eserick  Park,  Home-farm,  near  York ;  the  produce  cal- 
culated to  the  acre : 


PloU 


2 
8 
4 


6 

7 

8 
9 


Description  of  ICannre. 


r  Mineral  superphosphate 

<  Cmde  potash-salts 

(.Solphate  of  ammonia ... 

Rotten  dnng   

(Mineral  superphosphate 
^Potash  Salts 

No  manure 

C  Mineral  superphosphate 

^Potash-salts 

(.Nitrate  of  soda  

Pemrian  gnano  

C  Mineral  superphosphate 
(.Common  salt  

Rotten  dung    

No  manure 


Quantity 

ofMannre 

per  Acre. 


*7 

2^  cwts. 

2) 

20  tons. 

4 
4 

4 

2 


>cwts 


>t 


4 

4V 

43" 

20  tons. 


Produce  per  Acre. 


Tons.  cwts.  lbs. 
12    5      40 
11    6 


8  9 

6  15 

10  15 

9  9 

7  6 

11  2 
6  7 


40 

12 

80 


72 

88 

56 
56 


The  two  unmanured  plots  yielded  on  an  average  6  tons 
11  cwts.  and  68  lbs.  ^er  acre;  and  the  two  plots  to 
which  rotton  dung  was  applied  on  an  average  11  tons  8 
cwts.  and  104  lbs.  On  the  14th  of  July,  adds  the  Pro- 
fessor,  the  field  presented  the  following  appearance  : 

"  1.  Strong  luxuriant  plants  ;  colour  of  tops,  dark 
green ;  to  all  appearance  the  best  of  the  experimental 
plots. 

"  2.  Oood  healthy  plants ;  colour  of  tops  Kood ;  nearly 
equal  to  Plot  1. 

"8.  Weak  tops,  of  a  pale  siekly  colour. 

"4.  Nearly  equal  to  Plot  8,  but  tops  a  better  colour. 

"6.  Strong  healthy  plants;  dark  green  tops ;  nearly 
equal  to  plot  1. 

6.  Strong  healthy-looking  plants ;  colour  of  tops  darker 
green  than  on  any  of  the  other  plots. 

"  7.  Very  small  weak  tops,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour ; 
apparently  the  poorest  plot  of  all. 

"  8.  Oood  strong  healthy  plants,  and  very  regular  in  the 
rows. 

"  9.  Plants  very  regular,  and  appearance  about  the  same 
as  Plot  4. 

"A  casual  observer  could  readily  distinguish  the  plots 
upon  which  nitrogenous  manures  had  been  used  from  the 
others,  by  the  dark  green  colour  which  the  potato-tops 
on  these  plots  presented.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
at  once  recognise  the  parts  of  the  field  to  which  potash- 
salts,  and  especially  common  salt,  had  been  applied,  by 
the  pale  green  colour  of  the  tops. 

"  The  plots  manured  with  potash-saltsdid  not  look  very 
promising  at  first,  but  they  subsequently  recovered  and 
yielded  a  good  increase,  althongh  the  tops  thronghout  the 
whole  period  of  growth  were  paler  in  colour  than  on  the 
unmanured  portions  of  the  field.  On  the  plot  which  had 
received  4  cwts.  of  salt,  in  addition  to  4  cwts.  of  super- 
phosphate, the  potatoes  made  no  way,  looked  pale  and 
siekly,  and  yielded  only  an  inconsiderable  increase  over 
the  unmanured  plots.    A  glance  at  the  last  Table  shows  : 

1.  That  the  greatest  increase  was  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  potato  crop  per  acre  a  manure  composed  of  4 
cwts.  of  mineral  superphosphate,  2  cwts.  of  potash  salts 
and  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  application  pro- 
duced the  large  crop  of  12  tons  6  cwts.  and  40  Ihs.  per 
acre,  and  gave  an  increase  of  over  5^  tons  of  pota- 
toes over  the  yield  of  the  unmanured  plots. 

"  2.  That  next  to  the  compound  artificial  manure  used 
on  plot  1  dung  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
potato  crop. 

"  3.  That  mineral  superphosphate  and  potash-salts,  with- 
out sulphate  of  ammonia,  yielded  much  less  increase  than 
the  same  mixture  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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**  4.  That  the  addition  of  mtrate  of  soda  to  superphos- 
phate and  potash-salts  has  a  less  beneficial  effect  than 
than  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  same 
fertilising  agents. 

"  6.  That  a  compound  artificial  manure,  snited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  crop  intended  to  bo  raised,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  fre- 
quently has  a  better  effect  than  Peruyian  guano. 

"  6.  That  common  salt,  applied  to  potatoes  in  consider- 
able quantities,  rather  injures  than  benefits  the  crop. 

**  A  general  review  of  all  the  recorded  experiments  on 
the  potato  crop,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  warrants  the  con- 
clusion that  on  light  land  excellent  crops  of  potatoes  may 
be  grown  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  by  means  of 
artificial  manures,  consisting  of  superphosphate,  potash- 
salts,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  on  heavy  land, 
m  a  good  agricnllural  condition,  sulphate  of  ammonia 


may  be  omitted  from  a  potatto  mftnure,  either  altogether 
or  in  part,  and  that  on  such  land  a  small  quantity  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  added  to  superphosphate,  genenlly  has  s 
better  effect  than  sulphate  of  ammonia." 

The  important  questions  which  are  briefly  illoded  to 
in  this  paper  are  all  well  worthy  of  the  serious  coosiden- 
tion  of  the  potato  grower.  The  most  profitable  sixe  of 
the  sets  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Maw,  has  for  some  yean 
engaged  his  attention.  The  composition  of  variooi  top- 
dressings,  tlie  best  period  for  applying  those  maQores,  the 
value  of  the  salts  of  potash,  either  applied  by  themadves 
or  mixed  with  other  fertilisers,  are  amongst  the  valuable 
researches  to  which  the  reader'a  attention  .is  in  tbeae  re- 
ported trills  well  directed.  The  genera]  resnlts  he  will 
note  are  very  encouraging,  and  will  well  prompt  him  to 
continue  his  readings  in  that  great  book  of  nature  whose 
pages  extend  over  every  farm. 
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Annexed  is  a  statement  showing  the  receipts  and  shipments 
of  wheat  at  Milwankie  for  the  thirteen  years  ending  with  1870, 
inclasive : 


Year. 
1858     

Receipts. 
Bushels. 

....      4.876.171     

Shipments 
Bushels. 

....      8.994.213 

1859     

6,680.681     

4.732.967 

I860    

....      9.108.468    

. ...      7.668.608 

1861     

....     16.930.706    

....     18.300.496 

1862    

....     16.630.995     

....     14.916.680 

1863    

1864    

....     18,485,419    

....      9,147.274    

...     12,837,620 
....      8.992.479 

1865     

....     12,043.659     

....    10.479.777 

1866    

....    12.777.667    

....    11.634,740 

1867    

....     12.523,464    

....      9,698,462 

1868    

....     12,760.678     

....      9.878,090 

1869     .... 

17,746.238    

....     14.272,799 

1870    

19,060,991     .... 

16,027,771 

The  wheat  trade  of  Milwankie  has  thos  very  largely  inereaaed 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  If  we  take  account  of  the 
receipts  of  fionr  as  veil  as  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  last  year 
and  in  1869  the  figures  stand  thus : 


1870. 

Flour  (reduoed  to  bushels)      3,818,076 
l^lieat  (bnsheU)    19,060,991 


ToUl 22,879,066 


1869. 

4,038,816 
17.746,238 

21,784^063 


Similarly,  the  shipments  of  wheat  and  fluur  in  1869  and  1870 
were: 

1870.  1869. 

Bonr  (reduced  to  bushels)      6,126,700    ...      6,100,290 
Wheat  (bushels)    16,027,771    ...     14,272,799 


Total 22,164,471 


20,373,089 


The  receipts  of  oats  at  Milwankie  hut  year  were  638,281 
bushels,  of  Indian  corn  433,050  bushels,  of  rye  190,934 
bushels,  and  of  barlev  585,704  bushels.  Butter  was  also  re- 
ceived at  Milwaukie  last  year  to  the  extent  of  3,736,632  lbs., 
against  2,335,000  lbs.  in  1869;  wool  to  the  extent  of 
1,969,912  lbs.,  against  2,601,666  lbs.  in  1869 ;  timber  to  the 
extent  of  79,491,000  feet,  against  72,382,000  feet  in  1869 ; 
dressed  hogs  to  the  number  of  94,884,  against  86,351  in  1869 ; 
live  hogs  to  the  number  of  67,377,  against  68,296  in  1869 ; 
and  cattle  to  the  number  of  13,118,  against  12,221  in  1809.— 
The  United  States  Congress  has  been  occupied  to  some  extent 


with  the  question  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Bepnblic.  Mr. 
Julian  has  prepared  a  bill  wliich  reserves  hereafter  all  the 
remaining  public  lands  to  homestead  and  pre-emption  9ett!^ 
roent  only.  Ttie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  PabUc  Ludi 
is  hopefol  of  paning  this  important  measure.  Two  other  biUi 
are  pending,  reported  from  the  same  committee.  One  extendt 
the  provisions  of  the  land  laws  to  Alaska.  It  appean  that 
speculators  are  working  coal  lands  there,  and  stripping  the 
roost  valuable  timber  along  the  coast.  The  other  bill  is  od« 
defining  swamp  lands.  It  is  charged  that  large  qnsntitiei  of 
lands  have  been  fraudulently  included  in  the  designatioa 
**  swamn  lands.**  By  this  bill,  no  land  not  permancntijr  HaUe 
to  overflow  can  be  construed  to  be  swamp  lands.— Foraerlj 
there  were  large  quantities  of  aJzada  or  wild  cattle  in  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  but  the  Indians  have  left  bat  fev  on  the 
frontiers.  In  seasons  of  drought  cattle  sometimes  stray  hva- 
dreds  of  miles  in  search  of  water,  but  nnless  they  calve  oa 
their  new  pastures,  they  invariably  return  to  their  "qiK> 
rencia  "  after  the  drought.  It  is  stated  that  cattle- 
farming  still  yields  fidr  results  in  the  Argentine  Bepsblie 
— eay  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.— 
The  fact  is  probably  not  known — certainly  it  is  not  appre- 
ciated—that Brazil  has  a  greater  area  than  the  United  States. 
She  has  probably  also  as  much  cultivable  soil,  but  ber  popa- 
lation  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  American  UiiioB. 
Brazilian  statesmen  of  all  parties  are  agreed  in  dedaring  that 
immi^tion  is  the  great  and  pressing  want  of  Brazil;  bat, 
notwithstanding  this  unanimity,  the  question  of  sifflplifjias 
and  encouraging  the  transfer  of  land  in  Brazil,  both  in  the  ia- 
terests  of  immigrants  and  the  native  population,  baa  reoeiTed 
no  attention,  except  in  regard  to  the  small  areas  oompTued 
within  the  limits  of  the  Gk)vemment  colonies.  One  of  the  lint 
requir»meiits  for  the  encouragement  of  spoutaneons  imnigntioB 
into  Brazil  is  the  removal  of  the  difficulty  attendioc  the  tiansTer 
of  land.  It  is  argued  by  tliose  who  have  given  tlion^t  andatten- 
tion  tothe  subject  that  while  "  spontaneous  immigrauta"  hare  to 
await  the  tiresome  formalities  and  endless  delays  which  attend 
purchases  of  land  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  the 
costly  and  tedious  processes  attending  the  making  of  Kftad 
titles  to  nrivate  lands,  immigration  will  remain  a  dream.  If  >0i 
more*s  the  pity,  as  Brazil  has  undoubtedly  vast  rrsoorcei. 
Another  drawback  to  emigration  from  Europe  to  Sontfa  Ame> 
rica  is  the  war  and  strife  which  seems  to  constantly  enne,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  that  part  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  has  a  formidsbie  rr- 
bellion  now  on  hand  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rioi,  aod  little 
progress  appears  to  have  yet  been  made  in  seeuring  s  retara 
of  order  ana  tranquillity.  Jast  when  the  Argentine  Bepablic 
seems  to  promise  well  as  an  emigration  field,  this  rebeiljoa  a 
especially  mortirying.  Bolivia  has  also  a  revolation  to  deal 
with. 
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Amongtt  the  Btaiiling  erenta  which  hare  oecurred  in 
■ach  rmind  and  noexampled  nioeeasion  during  the  past 
two  months,  there  is  none  more  important  than  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  Italian  Peninsula.  There  the  policy 
of  CoaatCa?onrhas  seen  its  successful  fulfilment,  and  the 
Italy  of  to-day  stands  forth  beforethe  world  in  all  the  majesty 
of  united  strength.  Whilst  others  will  ponrferay  thepolitiod 
and  social  aspects  of  this  significant  occurrence,  we  will  en- 
deaTonr  to  gauge,  as  accurately  as  the  means  at  onr  disposal 
will  permit,  that  which  more  especially  concerns  the  agricnl- 
toral  resonrees  and  productions  of  the  country.  Here  we 
are  met  in  the  outset  by  a  difficulty  which  does  not,  hap- 
pily, exist  either  in  France  or  the  United  Kingdom  :  we 
mean  the  absence  of  any  authentic  official  record  of  the 
diatribntion  of  the  crops,  such  as  is  published  annually  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  take 
what  are  senerally  accepted  as  the  best  approximate  ac- 
counts ;  and  we  have  snch  in  the  "  Annnario  Statistico," 
by  Dr.  Maestri,  published  at  Florence,  the  comparative 
statistical  researches  of  Mons.  M.  A.  L^^oyt,  the  reports 
of  her  M^esty's  Representatives  npon  the  tenore  of 
land,  and  what  may  be  selected  Arom  the  miscellaneous 
matter  contained  in  the  commercial  reports  of  her  Ma- 
jesty 'a  Consuls. 

From  all  these  sources  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  sufficiently  correct  estimate  for  our  purpose ;  for  in 
most  cases  the  information  is  gained  by  inquiries  made  of 
the  leading  kndowners  upon  the  spot,  or  is  the  result  of 
eommunications  with  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
societies  distributed  throughout  the  provinces.  It  is  well 
to  oliserve  that  European  agriculture  presents  two  dis- 
tinct aspects,  one  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  other  from  the  mode  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated. 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey,  with  a  part  of 
France,  form  the  southern  zone ;  whilst  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  ISngland,  the  other  portion  of  France, 
nearly  all  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  Kingdom,  and 
three-fonrths  of  Russia  are  contained  in  the  northern 
lone.  This  is  the  geographical  division.  The  zone  with 
the  large  occupations  comprises  England,  Germany, 
Ruaiia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  ;  and  the  small  sub- 
divided properties  are  to  be  found  in  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  a  portion  of  Italy :  and  this  is 
the  economic  division. 

We  find  that  in  1865  the  distribution  of  the  soil  in 
Italy,   inclnding    Yenetia  and  the  Roman   States,  was 
stated  as   follows :   Arable  lands,  including  vineyards, 
covered  39,740,167  acres;  natural  and  artificial  grass, 
M72,772;    rice   plantations,    863,742;    oUve  groves, 
1,508,327 ;  ehesnut  groves,  1,609,987 ;  woods  and  fo- 
RtU,   12,088,822 ;  pasturage,    16,794,847 ;   making  a 
total  of  65,582,614  acres.    From  the  same  source  we 
find  it  sUted  that  lakes,  marshes,  &c.,  covered  3,005,886 
acres,  and  waste  lands   from    six-and-a-half  to    eight 
million  acres.    One-half  of  the  toil  that  is  cultivable  is 
deroted  to  the  growth  of  the  c*eals,  whilst  the  meadow 
and  artificial  grasses  form  but  four  per  cent,  of  the  super- 
ficies.   This  lest  proportion  is  an  indication  of  an  ap- 
psreat  fiiet — ^that  the  agriculture  is  wanting  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cattle,  and  consequently  in  the  requisite 
quantity  of  manure.    Upon  this  head,  we  find  the  nnm- 
ben   given    as    follows:     Horses,    1,462,816;    cattle, 
4,007,476 ;  sheep,  9,786,101 ;  swine,  4,059,021 ;  goats, 
2,615,427.    The  cereal  productions  are  also  much  bdow 
tke  average  of  other  countries.  According  to  M.  Maestri, 


of  wheat  the  annual  average  is  101,484,286  bushels; 
maize,  48,728,389 ;  rice,  8,972,325.  The  other  most  im- 
portant  products  are  chesnuts,  15,771,000 ;  potatoes, 
27.894,157;  vegetables,  11,899,178 bushels;  oil  1,775,256 
hectolitres,  and  wine  84,977}849  hectolitres.  Resulting 
from  these  calculations  the  produce  would  seem  to  suffice 
for  the  populations,  but  the  exterior  commerce  points  to  a 
different  conclusion.  In  1864  the  collected  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  are  given  at  £28,540,208  sterling,  and 
the  exports  at  £19,345,940,  showing  a  difference  of 
£9,194,886.  Silk,  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  how- 
ever, serve,  in  a  commercial  aense,  to  restore  the  balance 
of  trade  against  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

These  conclusions  respecting  the  peninsula  as  a  whole 
do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  northern  portions  which  are  irrigated 
by  the  means  of  former  systems,  and  also  by  the  recently- 
constmcted  Cavour  canal.  In  Piedmont,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Colnaghi,  we  learn  the  superficial  extent 
contains  about  18,000  English  square  miles,  the  propor- 
tion of  mountain  and  hiU  to  plain  land  being  as  0.774 
to  0.226,  and  the  population  in  1861  numbered 
2,764,263  persons.  In  the  hiU  region,  and  more  par- 
ticularly where  the  vine  is  nurtured,  the  land  'is 
chiefiy  in  the  possession  of  the  small  and  medium  pro- 
prietors, the  lots  averaging  from  1^  to  7i  acres ;  in  the 
fertQe  and  irrigated  plauis,  especially  where  rice  is  grown, 
large  estates  are  the  rule ;  the  land  is  divided  into  pro- 
perties varying  between  100  and  8,600  acres,  and  even 
more.  These  are,  in  general,  leased  out  to  fiurmers,  who 
form  an  important  and  wealthy  element  of  the  rural 
jpopulation.  The  landed  proprietora  are  as  18  to  every 
100  inhabitants.  The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are 
wheat,  rice,  Indian  com,  oats,  rye,  and  other  grain,  vines 
and  midberry  trees,  clover,  lucerne,  &c. ;  flax  and  hemp. 
Fruit,  such  as  cherries,  chesnuts,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
walnuts,  and  vegetables.  On  the  rapid  slopes  of  the  hills, 
where  the  vine  is  cultivated,  intersected  with  com,  spade 
husbandry  is  employed.  On  the  easier  sides  and  in  the 
valleys  the  plough,  drawn  by  oxen,  is  adopted.  Steam 
power,  in  connection  with  agriculture,  has  not  yet  been 
mtroduced  into  the  country. 

The  yield  of  wheat,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  modem  agriculture.  On 
an  average  the  product  is  between  11  and  12  hectolitres 

Ser  hectare,  tiie  English  average  being  85  hectolitres  per 
ectare.  One  proprietor  in  Piedmont  (the  Marquis  E.  Di 
Samburg)  has,  by  a  good  system,  under  un&vonrable 
conditions,  obtained  an  average  yield  of  from  20  to  22 
hectolitres.  The  rearing  of  live-stock  on  small  properties 
is  an  object  of  no  sperial  care.  In  the  mountain  district 
of  Ossola,  cattle,  which  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
mountaineers,  are  kept  in  a  stable  all  the  winter ;  during 
summer  they  are  pastured  on  the  hills  and  Alpine  heights, 
as  far  as  the  Swiss  territory.  The  animals  are  herded  by 
the  &mily  of  the  ovraers,  or  are  entrasted  "  li^cheptel"  to 
professional  herdsmen.  Although  agricultural  machines 
are  found  now-a-daya  in  all  the  exhibitions  that  are  held 
in  North  Italy,  their  employment,  with  the  exception  of 
thrashing-machines  for  com  and  rice,  is  but  little  ex- 
tended on  large  and  not  at  all  on  small  properties,  their  use 
having  met  with  obstacles  in  the  customs  of  the  people. 
There  ore  some,  however,  for  sowing,  &c.,  which  are  suit- 

I  able  to  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

I  which  may  in  time  become  of  great  importance,  is  begin* 
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ning  to  incTMie.  Of  late  jean,  too,  conndenble  mumti- 
tiet  of  PeniTian  goano  ana  artificial  maniint  liave  Degnn 
to  be  introdnced. 

The  sabdiviaion  of  the  soil  throoghoat  the  whole  lQ£g* 
dom  of  Italy  is  not  so  great  aa  obtains  in  France.  The 
number  of  proprietors  is  given  at  4,180,000  with  an  aTC« 
rage  of  12i  acres  each.  Of  the  proportion  oi  those  who 
own  land  to  the  rest  of  the  population  in  Piedmont  and 
Sicilj  it  is  1  to  4,  Parma  and  Lombard/  1  to  6,  in  Tus- 
cany 1  to  18,  and  for  the  whole  in  1863  it  was  17  to  100. 
The  property  is  most  subdivided  in  Piedmont  and  in  the 
two  Sicilies;  whilst  Tuscany,  Bomagna,  and  Umbriahave 
large  tracts  belonging  to  the  province,  the  commune  and 
the  religious  orden,  and  these  in  general  are  badly  (armed. 
We  have  in  Mr.  Colnaghi's  report  a  very  pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  landed  magmficos  of  Piedmont. 
This  was  at  a  &rm  in  the  plain  of  Vercelli,  celled  the 
**  Yenaria  Vesullese"  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  House 
of  Savoy,  but  was  exchanged  by  the  late  King  Charles 
Albert  against  the  nskce  of  the  Marquis  Dunaio,  at 
Genoa.  Rice  fields  form  the  principal  wealth  of  this  fiffm : 
its  extent  is  about  8,600  acres,  and  the  annual  rent  is  about 
£6000.  The  Ikrmer  possesses  60  yoke  of  draught  oxen, 
with  cows  in  proportion.  He  has  18  pain  of  mules,  horses, 
ploughs,  carts,  and  all  necessary  turn  implements  in  pro- 
fusion. Above  800  labouren  are  constantiv  empbyed, 
and  at  harvest  time  a  number  of  oocasionsl  hands  era 
needed.  The  farm  buildinga  of  dark  brick,  surround  an 
immense  Quadrangle,  near  the  centra  of  which  stands  the 
fturm  resiaence.  At  the  time  of  M.  Colnaghi's  visit  the 
Indian  com  was  being  thrashed.  On  the  fioor  whole 
iSunilies  of  peasants,  women  and  children  of  sll  ages,  wen 
working  guly  to  gather  in  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  the 
Indian  oom  Wnff  shared  in  unequal  parte  between  the 
fanner  and  the  labouren.  The  whole  arrangements  of  the 
ihrm,  if  rong^  in  outward  appearance,  wera  in  good 
worldng  order,  and  would  seem  to  imply  considerable 
agricultural  progieas. 

Hie  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  received  greater  atten- 
tion ;  the  old  system  of  festooning,  which  presents  such 
a  picturesque  appearance,  has  given  place  to  the  better 
method  of  planting  followed  by  the  vine-growen  of  the 
Cot^  d'Or  and  the  Gironde  in  France.  At  the  wine  fair 
hdd  at  Turin  last  year,  103  proprieton  presented  them- 
selves in  the  market  with  600  descriptions  of  wines, 
forming  a  total  of  mora  than  148,000  bottles.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Societa  di  Oiandiga  being  to  promote  a  trade 
in,  and  not  an  exhibition  of  wines,  the  prizes  and  medals 
wera  only  awarded  to  qualities  of  which  60  bottles  at  least 
wera  actually  brought  to  the  fkir,  and  it  is  intended  in 
fntura  to  raise  the  minimum  to  800  bottles. 

Throughout  the  extent  of  modem  Lombardy  a  similar 
activity  is  observable.  The  agricultural  productions  ara 
many  and  varied,  and  extend  from  the  lemon  and  olive 
trees  of  the  Lake  of  Oarda  to  the  pastura  grounds  of  the 
Alps.  Vines  and  mulberry  trees,  with  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  grain,  ara  grown  on  the  hills  and  upper 
plains ;  while  rice,  flax,  and  hay  form  the  chief  products 
of  the  irrigated  lands.  The  country  is  rich  in  silk,  cheese, 
and  butter.  The  products  of  the  mountain  districts  ara 
obtained  by  the  hard  labour  of  the  ownen  of  the  soil. 
The  use  of  the  spade  pravaUs,  the  plough  bdng  only  em- 
ployed on  the  level  ground  of  the  valleys.  In  the  valleys 
rye,  barley,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  maiie  ara  grown ; 
but  not  in  sufficient  qnanti^  to  supply  the  wanta  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  slopes  of  the  huls  ara  covered  with 
chesnut  trees,  important  not  only  for  their  timber  but 
their  fruit,  which  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the 
people  of  the  plain  as  well  as  the  mountain.  The  rearing 
of  cattle  has  lost  some  of  the  importance  it  possessed  in 
an  earlier  period  of  Lombard  history ;  still  the  breeding 


of  calves— A  great  gain  to  the  peasant— is  actively  catxied 
on,  especially  in  the  villages.  On  the  small  fiaimsiii  the 
valleys  cattle  ara  always  maintained,  generaDy  in  snffideDt 
numben  for  draught  purposes  and  for  the  nq^ply  of 
manura.  The  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  sauH 
properties  ara  suitable  to  the  toll  districts  aod  non- 
irrigated  plains  and  lands  whera  the  vine  is  cnItaTited; 
but  not  to  the  inigated  plains ;  and  the  gonersl  pnetice 
of  the  country  would  seen  to  conform  to  this  view  of  tke 
question. 

In  the  Venetian  provinces,  when  theharvesU  were 
good  and  thera  was  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  msiie,  tlie 
market  price  of  provisions  at  Messina  was  for  beef  8i  to 
lOd.  per  lb.,  bread  8H.  to  8H-,  cheese  7d.  to  8d. ;  egp 
7d.  per  doien,  flour  8^d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  fowk  It.  81 
to  Is.  lOd.  each,  potatoes  Os.  per  cwt.  Barl^,  oati,  tnd 
rye  an  not  cultivated  to  any  mat  extent  in  these  pro- 
vinces, but  ara  always  imported  for  local  use  from  the 
Levant  and  the  Black  Sea.  That  the  conditioni  under 
which  the  agricultnra  of  Italy  ia  eondoeted  are  of  a 
chequered  character  we  learn  from  Mr.  Consol  Walker 
at  Oagliari,  who  gives  a  graphic  deecription  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  husbandmen  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  duriog 
the  year  1868.  It  seems  the  whole  of  the  czopa,  with 
£bw  exceptions,  wera  completely  devested  by  the  immense 
inroad  of  locusts  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  alighted 
on  the  wheat  and  bariey  crops  that  promised  to  yidd  an 
abundant  harvest,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  ate 
the  can  of  grain  but  also  the  straw ;  in  iSact,  no  gieen 
herbsge  was  free  fh>m  their  attacks,  and  even  the  honia 
wera  visited  by  them  in  shoals,  and  every  piece  of  drapeiy 
they  alighted  upon  was  immediately  riddled  throngh  and 
through.  The  consequence  of  this  frightfiil  visitation  wu, 
the  poorer  dassea  haa  nothing  to  subsist  upon  bat  hob 
and  roots  which  they  gathered  in  the  monntama  and 
forests.  The  people  generally  ara  described  as  voy 
anperstitious,  and  owing  to  their  inactivity  the  aoil,  which 
u  otherwise  productive,  is  made  to  yield  nothing  onder 
any  cireumstancea.  Their  mode  of  life  is  most  primitiTe,  in 
habits  resembling  those  of  the  nomad  tribes :  their  rillagei 
ara  built  of  soil  bricks  baked  in  the  sun :  they  rabsitt 
on  bread,  oil,  and  olives ;  and  if  a  feud  occurs  in  a  Tillage, 
and  a  murder  is  committed  by  any  member  of  tht 
community,  the  perpetrator  is  sura  to  meet  his 
death,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  parents  or  relatires 
of  the  deceased :  the  vendetta  practised  there  being  reiy 
similar  to  that  which  originally  existed  in  the  iilud  of 
Conica. 

The  cultivation  of  the  land  in  the  Roman  States  pre- 
sents a  great  variety  of  systems,  vaiying  according  to  the 
special  conditions  or  the  wants  of  local  consumption,  and 
dependent  upon  the  natnra  of  the  soil  and  the  prodnctire 
capacity  of  the  people.  The  produce  consiits  of  wheat, 
maiae,  rye,  oata,  buckwheat,  hemp,  vines,  mnlbertie^ 
chesnuts,  olives,  and  fruits.  In  the  "A|^  Romano, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  land  extending  eronod 
the  capital  and  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  small 
properties  ara  restricted  to  the  vineyaida  and  orchards 
around  Rome  and  the  towns  of  its  vicinity :  the  rest  is 
divided  into  large  tenements  belonging  to  piooa  inttin- 
tions,  and  these  are  inalienable.  Moat  of  the  land  ia  kept 
for  the  four  yean'  rotation,  one  year  corn  and  three  years 
pastura.  With  some  rara  exceptions  the  proprieton 
never  cultivate  the  land  on  their  own  account,  but  let  it  to 
tenants.  They  live  in  town  on  their  rents,  and  are  not 
even  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  estates,  except  for  a 
shooting  party  or  a  pleasnra  expedition.  The  Gampagp^ 
is  not  inhabited,  but  in  the  autumn  numerous  eompsiues 
of  peasants  ttom  the  Abbruisi  and  the  Marche  and  other 
parte,  led  by  their  chiefs  who  ara  called  coroorals.  deieend 
to  the  plain  for  the  purpose  of  sQwing.    When  tho  woti 
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u  finiilied  all  tbeie  labouran  go  back  to  their  coantry  to 
tdam  in  June  for  the  harrett.  Thrashing  and  tome 
other  machines  of  English  makes  are  being  adopted,  bat 
their  effeeta  are  not  yet  viaihle  in  the  genonl  ooxMition  of 
the  land. 

Before  completing  this  sketch  of  the  agricnltore  of  Italy, 
we  nnut  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  eotto^  pUut  has 


taken  root,  and  the  beat  resnlts  hare  been  obtained  in  the 
proTinces  of  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  where  the 
ayerage  produce  is  450  kilogrammes  per  hectare,  and  at 
ordinary  prices  this  would  yield  a  net  profit  of  180  fr.  per 
hectare.  Tobacco  ia  also  an  important  cnltore,  and  the 
growth  and  mannfactnre  are  suomitted  to  the  same  re» 
itiictiona  as  prevail  in  France* 


THB    EMPLOYMENT    OP   AQBIOULTDBAL    LABOUR* 


At  the  meeliiig  of  the  Boiley  and  Sonth  Hants  Farmen* 
Club,  Mr.  W.  Warner  in  the  ehsir, 

Mr.  SrooHZK  read  a  letter  he  had  receiTed  from  London, 
giving  in  seoovnt  of  what  was  done  at  a  meetbe  held  there, 
auler  Uieehainnanship  of  the  president  of  the  Royu  Agricoltiural 
Sodetj,  sad  at  whieh  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  fond  in  order 
to  inpdy  seed-corn  to  the  peasant  farmers  in  Fraaoe  to  sow 
in  the  land  in  order  to  serve  the  next  year's  harvest,  and  thns 
to  avert  a  bmine.  The  fimd  was  called  "  The  French  Peasant 
Tirmen^  Seed  Fond,**  and  oontribntions  of  seed-corn  would  be 
Roeired  as  well  as  ■nbscriptions.  It  was  not  very  often  that 
thej  neommended  anything  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions 
from  the  dab,  as  they  were  most  anxious  to  concentrate  as 
mch  as  posnble  for  the  Club's  benefit,  but  he  thought  that  in 
thii  eaae  they  might  veiy  properly  do  what  they  could  to 
unit  the  French  peasant  farmer,  and  thus  avert  a  famine  in 
that  ooimtiy. 

The  Chairxait  said  they  all  knew  that  the  French  peasantry 
vne  aoffering  very  much  from  the  present  cruel,  and  ne  might 
My  wicked  war,  and  he  thought  they  ou^ht  to  show  some 
■pip^l^  with  them,  however  small  it  might  be,  and  assist 
them  in  earning  out  that  which  was  for  a  proper  and  right 
parpose.  He  should  be  happy  to  give  something  towards  it, 
utd  he  hoped  it  would  be  taken  up  geuenlly  throughout  the 

the  Cbaibman  then  said :  I  feel  that  the  employment  of 
the  africoltursl  labourer  requires  not  only  our  consideration, 
^t  also  the  serious  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  whole 
utioD.   Mott,  if  not  all  present,  are  aware  of  the  great  number 
of  able-hodied  men  out  of  employment.    It  has  been  stated  as 
s  leaion  for  this  that  the  eountry  is  over  populated,  that  there 
it  not  raffideat  emplojrment  for  the  population,  and  that  the 
oolj  remedy  for  it  is  emigration.    My  object  wUl  be  to  show 
that  the  countiy  is  not  over  populated,  that  there  may  be 
nffideat  employment  found  for  all  the  labour  of  the  oountiT, 
ud  that  enugration  is  the  last  measure  to  which  we  should 
rnort,  and  only  then  when  all  other  means  are  exhausted  for 
the  emploment  of  our  labouring  poor.    With  regard  to  emi- 
f^stion,  tnongh  I  would  not  prevent  persons  from  emigrating, 
it  thej  had  the  means  and  inclination  to  do  so,  I  would  depre- 
cate anj  sasiatonce  bemg  given  from  the  country  as  a  means 
^  fettiag  rid  of  the  so-ttUed  surplus  population.   I  look  upon 
the  lahouring  population  as  the  wealth  of  our  country,  and 
osr  Ubomers  and  artizans  as  the  strength  and  sinew  of  the 
nation.   Neither  money  nor  luid  are  of  use  without  labour, 
sod  if  it  ean  be  shown  that  both  money  and  land  can  be  made 
po&tahle  by  the  employment  of  that  labouvit  should  be  our 
datf  to  keep  it,  if  possible,  in  the  country.    There  is  another 
conaidetstion  which  should  influence  us.    Supposing  we  were 
avaded  by  a  foreign  power  (and  we  are  not  unlikely  to  be), 
to  whom  should  we  hxMc  to  protect  us  but  our  stout  abTe-bodiol 
jU)oaren  and  artizans  P    When  there  was  a  talk  of  invasion 
u  1860  the  labourers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen,  came  forward 
|>|  greater  proportion  than  any  other  cUsses.    I  have  by  me 
the  oongtitution  of  a  Volunteer  force  in  the  county  of  Uad- 
uAgton,  which  is  as  follows :  Merchants  and  tradesmen  94 ; 
{^issosa  2 ;  teachen  7 ;  fimners  7 ;  clerks  to  lawyers,  ban- 
tti^  and  merchants,  26;  gamekeepers  12;   fishermen  8; 
oeehanics  and  artixsns  206;  labourers  07;  total  468.    I 
imrIj  name  this  to  show  the  great  proportion  of  the  labouring 
<^«*a  (and  this  remark  is  applicable  to  all  Volunteer  corps), 
ttd  the  position  we  should  be  in  if  we  sent  them  out  of  the 
«ui^.   £iperienoe  tells  us  it  will  not  do  to  depend  alto- 
gnher  on  our  men  of  leiBure  to  defend  us.    Now,  there  are 
nany  means  by  which  employment  may  be  found  for  the 


labourer.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  Govern* 
ment  to  find  employment  where  it  can  be  done  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  and  uie  welfare  of  the  labourer.  I  will  quote 
what  an  eminent  writer  on  agriculture,  Albert  Thaer,  who 
lived  in  the  last  century,  says  on  the  du^  of  a  Government : 
"A  Government  which  recognises  and  aclopts  this  principle, 
viz.,  that  the  improvement  and  culture  of  the  soil  to  the 
highest  degree  possible,  contributes  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  the  welmre  of  the  country,  and  to  the  strength  and 
riches  of  the  State,  and  tiiat  all  other  considerations  of  political 
economy  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  neoessily  of  pro- 
moting (he  increase  of  produce.  A  Government  which  re- 
cognises and  acts  on  thu  principle  will,  by  so  doing,  add 
considerably  to  the  value  of  lano,  and  induce  foreigners  to 
invest  their  capital  in  it.**  And  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  The 
more  numerous  the  population  of  a  countir,  the  ^nreater  is  the 
value  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land."  I  perfectly  agree  with  all  this,  and  I  consider  the 
(Government,  as  stewards  of  the  nation,  are  bound  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  it  has  in  its  own  management ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  Govern- 
ment and  a  scandal  to  the  nation  to  allow  such  a  large  tract 
of  land  as  the  New  Forest  to  be  lying  unproductive,  while  so 
many  people  might  be  employed  there  to  their  own  welfare 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
Government  ara  taking  some  stops  towards  the  enclosure  and 
utilisation  of  the  land  in  the  I^ew  Forest,  and  I  trust  they 
will  not  be  deterred  by  anj  opposition  from  parties  who, 
mereljr  from  sentimental  or  other  mistaken  motives,  wish  to 
keep  it  in  its  present  discreditable,  unprofitable,  and  un- 
productive state.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  in  what  way 
the  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  the  land  should  be  carried 
out.  There  are  more  competent  persons  than  myaelf  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  point.  As  to  spoiling  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  I  believe  tnat  by  a  judicious  svstom  of  setting 
apart  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  lana  for  cultivation 
and  planting  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  with  parks  for  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure  parties,  the  beauty  of  the  forest  would  be 
much  improved,  the  land  increased  in  value,  employment  would 
be  found  for  a  neat  amount  of  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  would  be  brought  to  the  State.  Other 
means,  bv  which  a  great  amount  of  labour  could  be  profitably 
employed,  would  be  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  waste  lands 
not  enclosed ;  the  breaking-up  of  waste  and  unprofiUble  land 
enclosed  in  private  lands,  ana  the  drainage  of  enclosed  lands 
in  cultivation.  1st.  With  regard  to  the  enclosure  of  commons 
and  waste  lands,  not  enelose£  It  has  been  steted  that  since 
1776  there  have  been  seven  millions  of  acres  of  land  enclosed 
in  this  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation.  This  has  been  the  means  of  employing  a  great 
amount  of  capitel  and  labour,  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  in 
hardly  any  instance  hu  it  been  allowed  to  revert  back  to  ite 
original  unproductive  state.  I  would  quote  instances,  if  ne- 
oessary.  of  enclosure  of  land  in  this  locality— Waltham  Chase, 
Cnrdndge  Common,  JBotiey  Common,  and  many  others,  where 
land  which  was  before  comparatively  worthless  and  unproduc- 
tive is  now  producing  good  croiw,  employing  a  great  amount  of 
laiwur,  and  payins  a  rent  as  high  ss,  or  higher,  than  some  of 
the  best  endosedUnd  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  instencM  where  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  allotted  to 
IMurties  who  have  allowed  it  to  remain  in  ite  wild  uncultivated 
stete,  reaping  no  benefit  themselves,  and  inflicting  a  serious 
iiyuiy  upon  the  intereste  of  their  poorer  neighbours  from 
want  of  enn^oyment,  and  causing  a  great  loss  of  good^  to  the 
countrr.    The  endoeura  of  land  in  such  cases  I  consider  an 
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inJQiy  Mthte  than  a  bcndlfc,  and  I  think  it  wonld  be  agoodlaw 
that  in  ail  fnton  endosuns  a  itipnlation  ahould  he  made  by 
the  commiMoneri  that  within  a  given  time  all  land  to  he  en- 
doaed  should  he  cnltiTated  for  eom  or  other  crops,  or  be 
planted.  This  woald  be  the  means  of  mdung  ttie  endosnre 
Doth  profttable  to  the  owner,  as  well  as  to  the  company  at  large. 
Snd.  There  is  another  meana  hw  which  a  great  amount  of 
labour  may  be  profitably  employed.  There  is  a  great  quantity 
of  waste  and  wood  land  in  the  hands  of  private  proprietors 
which  is  now  paying  oomparativdy  nothing  to  the  owners. 
Now,  if  every  owner  of  an  estate  were  to  look  around  his  pro- 
perty, he  would  see  that  by  jndidonsly  breaking-np  some  of 
nis  wood  land  and  waste,  he  would  receive  a  greater  amount  of 
interest  for  the  capital  so  employed  than  on  the  best  portion  of 
his  estate.  Instead  of  receiving  about  3  or  8|  per  cent,  for  liis 
money  invested  (which  is,  I  believe,  about  the  usual  interest 
laud  pays),  he  wonld  receive  at  least  5,  and  in  many  instances 
7  ana  8  per  cent,  for  money  so  expended ;  he  would  be  also  doing 
a  great  good  by  employing  a  great  quantity  of  labour,  and  by 
making  his  land  more  productive  would  be  adding  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  men  out  of  employ  in  the  neighbouring  unions 
of  South  Stoneham  and  Droxford.  In  South  Stoneham  union 
there  an  446  men  out  of  employ,  and  in  Droxford  union  then 
are  160  men  out  of  employ.  Now,  I  would  venture  to  say  I 
could  point  out  estates  in  those  different  unions  wlieraall, 
and  more  than  all,  these  men  could  be  profiablv  employed. 
Srd.  Another  means  of  profitably  employing  lauour  is  by 
draining  the  wet  lands  of  the  kingdom  now  in  cultivation, 
hut  not  yielding  a  fair  amount  of  pioduoe.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
in  one  of  his  lectures  on  draining,  informs  us  that  twenty 
million  acres  of  land  remain  undrained  in  Oreat  Britain,  and 
of  these  about  nine  millions  of  acres  aro  day  soil  Now,  I 
hdieve  that  those  gentlemen  present  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  Rood  effects  of  draining  will  say  that  there  is  no  bbour 
so  proiltably  employed  in  the  land  as  draining;  it  is  the  first 
ana  greatest  improvement,  and  without  it  it  is  comparatively 
nsdess  to  farm  wet  land.  Tenants  willing  to  pay  6,  6,  and  7 
per  cent  for  draining,  it  is  a  good  investment  for  the  landbrd ;  it 
is  good  at  the  time  of  year  when  men  most  need  work ;  and  it 
not  only  increases  the  production  of  the  soil,  but  also  enhances 
the  value  of  the  land,  converting  what  was  befon  a  stubborn 
dav  into  a  rich  friable  soil,  and  producing  as  fine  crops  of  com 
and  roots  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunatdjr,  gentlemen, 
there  is  a  law  in  our  oonntrr  which  prevents  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  soil  being  carried  out  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  which  is  the  law  of  entail.  Many  proprieton  of 
estates  have  only  a  life-interest  in  their  property,  and  thereby 
have  no  inducement  to  improve  it,  and  however  much  mav  be 
required  to  be  done,  it  is  left  undone,  and  eontinued  on  nom 
one  owner  to  another,  to  the  g[reat  injury  to  society,  and  a 
gneat  loss  to  the  country.  Now,  in  a  count^  like  that,  where 
the  population  increases  25  per  cent,  in  every  twenty  yean 
it  is  quite  time  this  jpemidons  law  should  be  altered,  since 
it  operates  so  prejudicially  to  the  employment  of  labour,  and 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  6th.  A  great  deal 
more  labour  and  capital  would  be  employed  on  the  land  if 
gentlemen  would  desist  from  that  excessive  preservation  of 
game  whieh  is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  which  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  and  which  cannot  be  sufficiently 
deprecatel.  It  prevents  expenditure  of  capital  on  the 
land,  as  no  man  in  his  senses  would  spenn  his  money 
on  a  game  farm,  well  knowing  all  his  exertions  would 
he  useless,  and  ending,  perhaps,  at  last  in  his  ruin. 
Many  tenants  have  spoken  to  me  on  this  subject— one  not 
long  since,  who  is  a  tenant  of  a  large  landowner,  told  me 
he  nad  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  the  purehase  of 
manures  for  his  farm,  but  that  he  found  the  hares  and  rabbits 
had  so  destroyed  his  com  that  he  should  not  lay  out  any 
more  money  in  manure,  but  would  get  back  what  he  could, 
and  give  up  his  Ikrm  the  fint  opportunity.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  the  case  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
tenants.  The  preservation  of  game  has  been  the  ruin  of 
thousands ;  it  has  prevented  capital  from  bdng  expended  on 
the  land ;  it  has  been  and  is  the  means  of  many  men  bduff 
out  of  employment ;  it  eneouraf^  poachinv — an  offence  which 
leads  on  to  other  crimes,  and  it  auo  bur£Bns  our  poor  rates, 
and  fills  our  prisons.  Both  public  and  private  opinion  has 
been  expressed  on  the  subject,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  (with 
only  a  few  exceptions)  to  very  little  purpose.    It  is  said  by 


some  who  approve  of  gama-pnaerving  that  tfe  wodd  iatMfert 
with  the  rignta  of  proper^,  and  that  every  man  has  t  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  if  he  chooses  to  Im  i 
large  quantity  of  game,  howeier  injuiiouslv  it  maj  slect 
othen,  he  has  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  do  so.  Others  have  said  if 
yon  deprive  gentlonen  of  this  sport  they  will  leave  the  oosa- 
tiy,  and  spend  their  ineomes  abroad.  I  am  afraid  those  wbo 
axgue  thu^  do  not  consider  that  while  property  has  its  riiliti 
and  privile||es,  it  also  has  iti  duties ;  and  I  conuder  thsttaoH 
who  oy  their  excesdve  preservation  of  game  an  the  mesai  of 
inflicting  injury  on  their  ndghbonrs,  and  on  society  at  Urge, 
an  not  riarht,  but  morally  wrong,  in  so  doing.  Neither  cia  I 
coned  ve  niat  sport  should  be  oonsidered  the  primsn  olqeet  of  a 
man's  life,  ana  to  be  indulged  in  irreapeetive  of  other  eoa- 
siderations.  Now  it  is  not  ue  wish  of  toe  tenants  sad  thoiB 
who  arvoe  againat  excessive  preservation,  or  of  the  paUie 
generalfy,  that  gentlemen  should  be  deprived  of  their  ipoii 
All  that  is  asked  for  is  that  it  be  rational  sport,  not  that  fool- 
ish battue  shooting  when  thousands  an  killed  in  one  day,  aid 
when  the  poor  birds  an  seen  running  around  the  l«n  of  the 
keepen,  little  knowing  the  fate  that  awaits  them ;  mit  uek 
sport,  that  while  it  affords  sufficient  amusement  and  eqjoj- 
ment  to  the  sportsman,  should  not  be  carried  to  that  euen 
which  operates  so  bjnrioudy  to  the  community  at  lam.  I 
have  nmde  tlie  game  question  a  part  of  my  sutgeet  u  I  eoa- 
nder  it  haa  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  empk>ymeut  sad  veUiut 
of  the  labourer.  I  also  consider  it  a  growing  evil,  and  if  not 
checked  will  become  a  curse  to  the  oountiy.  Tlie  popolatioB  of 
our  country  is  about  thirty  milliona.  Now,  aoeorduig  to  Mr. 
Caird's  statistics,  in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  ProfeswrLeooe 
Levi  and  other  eminent  agricultural  writers,  we  ody  prodaoe 
food  for  twenty-one  millions,  leaving  us  deficient  of  food  sap* 
ply  for  nine  millions  of  our  people,  for  which  we  are  depesdeat 
on  fordgn  countries.  Now,  if  we  were  at  war  with  Aiaeika, 
or  with  any  of  the  continenUl  countriea — Russia,  for  iaatasee 
— which  mav  happen  any  day,  in  what  state  shodd  ve  be? 
We  should  have  com  at  a  famine  price,  and  with  a  great 
number  of  people  out  of  employ,  it  would  lead  to  a  mat 
distress,  ana  perhaps  disturbance  in  the  oonatry.  Hov 
necessary  it  is,  then,  that  we  ahould  try  to  oiake  ou- 
sdves  independnit  of  fordgn  supply.  I  hare  eadeavoud 
to  show  how  mon  food  can  be  grown  for  the  people,  by  the 
employment  of  mon  labour  and  capitd  in  the  land.  Captaia 
Maxse,  in  his  excellent  lectun  in  our  last  session,  told  ai  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  land  not  cultivated  in,  this  coaatiy, 
amounting  to  near  twenty  millions  of  acres,  a  mat  portioa  of 
which  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Bdley  Denton  has  told 
us  of  the  large  quantity  of  land  capable  of  improvemeat  br 
drdning,  and  other  improvements.  iVow,  if  landovnen  aad 
occupien  of  land  would  look  on  this  subject  not  odr  as  affect- 
ing tnemsdves,  but  as  affecting  the  bnt  interests  of  ueooiutry 
at  large,  they  would  find  that  we  not  only  codd  grow  food 
Buffident  for  our  own  population,  but  we  shodd  be  keepiog 
sonae  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  money  in  the  oooatiy, 
which,  oy  dreulating  amongst  the  producer  and  oonsoiner, 
would  in  the  end  npay  any  outlay  Incurred  by  the  landovoer 
and  occupier.  We  should  And  that  the  manuftetoRrawooU 
be  consuming  our  corn,  we  in  turn  consuming  their  Dsnafor* 
tnres,  thenby  making  tiie  country  self-supporSngi  and  not  d^ 

Kndent  on  others.  We  should  also — ^from  haviagoorls- 
unn  and  mechanics  employed — ^have  less  poor-rates  and 
less  county-rates,  and  from  having  less  idle  men  we  ihoaid 
have  less  criminds,  as  we  all  know  that  idleness  and  Dorartj 
an  the  parenta  of  crime.  That  we  could  do  so  I  will  qaote 
Mr.  Mechi.  He  says,  **  What  a  happy  country  this  woold  be 
if,  by  freedom  of  agrieulturd  action,  and  by  investment  of 
ample  additiond  capitd  and  intelligence,  we  codd  prodaoe 
our  own  food  as  we  manufacton  our  own  dothiag  and  other 
necessaries,  and  in  the  act  of  so  doing  employ  more  of  the 
British  people,  thus  diminishing  suffering  and  panperisn, 
and  increaaing  the  wedth,  atrength,  and  content  of  oor 
eountry.  Experience  haa  taught  me  that  all  this  eoald  be 
profitably  done,  and  I  pray  that  those  who  have  the  povff 
may  be  moved  to  encourage  by  suitable  aad  improved  H^' 
tiou,  and  by  every  other  means,  so  dedraUe  a  reavlt";  tad 
he  {poes  farther  on  to  say,  **  let  us,  then,  nsdn  to  saiead  oor 
agnedturd  ways  for  our  own  profit,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
eountry."  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mechi ;  bat  to  obtain  so 
denrable  an  otgect,  to  whom  must  we  look  f  In  ^^ 
pkoe  we  must  look  to  the  landownen  of  the  eoaatry ;  r  tboat 
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tkrir  ebniidBtation  akd  wiiiiitaiiae  w«  em  do  nothing  towudi 
iaomiBg  tha  pradnetiToim  of  the  Iind,  or  the  emplojment 
of  the  kboomr ;  and  I  would  appeal  with  all  leipect  end  sinoerity 
to  ownenofpropert^  to  reflect  on  the  g^reat  retponoibilitj  at- 
tached to  the  poaKmon  of  land.  It  hai  no  doubt  great  rights, 
gnat  privilegei,  great  adfantagcs,  and  girei  great  enjoyment  to 
tJiepanenor,  bat  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  great  duties  to  per- 
Uam.  On  owners  of  land  it  depends  whether  this  oountzy  snail 
bet  rich  and  vnM^eroBs  eonntry;  whether  employment  shall 
be  foond  for  aU  liTug  in  it ;  whether  we  shall  produce  suflident 
food  for  the  nation,  so  as  to  be  self-supporting,  rdying  on  our- 
lehcs,  and  independent  of  foreign  countrws ;  or  whether  we 
shall  xeniain  as  we  are,  with  thousands  out  of  employment, 
prodneing  food  for  only  two-thirds  of  our  population,  and  de- 
peodeat  on  foreign  eountries  for  food  for  one>third  of  the 
people.  I  feel  aaraied,  if  all  landlords  could  realize  and  would 
endetToar  to  carry  out  this  idea,  theywould  be  the  means  of 
doing  a  neat  good ;  they  would  command  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  around  thiun :  in  benefltinff  others  they  would 
benefit  themsdTes,  and  in  reality  be  great  oenefaetors  to  their 
eoontry.  They  would  also  in  this  be  assisted  by  their  tenants, 
vbo,  hsfiag  the  co-operation  of  their  landlords,  would  wil- 
liagiy  lATest  more  capital  on  their  farms,  which  ii  much 
n&ted,  and  they  wonld  be  also  assisted  by  all  around  them. 
There  voold  be  no  distrust  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
we  shooU  then  in  reality,  both  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer 
(tones  the  oomnu>n  saying)  be  found  rowing  in  the  same  boat, 
Mtaated  not  akme  liy  our  own  individual  interest,  but  by  the 
iatoeit  of  the  whole  community.  Some  landowners  may  not 
be  ia  apoution  to  make  so  ^reat  an  outlay  as  is  here  required, 
bnt  u  this  would  be  a  nationai  benefit,  I  think  the  GoTem- 
neat  would  be  only  doing  right  in  aisisting  those  landowners 
toeuiy  oat  so  desirable  an  olgect,  by  adTancing  money  at  a 
■odente  rate  of  interest,  to  be  repaid  in  a  certain  time. 
F^riiapi  some  may  say  this  scheme  is  too  good  to  be  carried 
mt.  Of  eoune  all  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  where  there  is 
awiU  to  do  good  there  is  always  a  way  found  to  do  it,  for 

He  that  thinketh  good,  good  may  do. 
And  God  will  help  him  ttiereunto ; 
For  never  was  good  work  wrought 
Without  beginning  of  good  thought. 

b  giting  you  my  ideas  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  may 
appeir  offensiTe  to  the  feelings  of  any  party.  If  so,  I  must 
i»  to  be  pardoned,  as  it  was  not  mj  intention  to  do  so.  My 
object  has  been  to  keep  as  dose  to  the  subject  as  possible,  and 
to  siake  each  oboerrations  as  can  be  practically  carried  out,  I 
have  eadeafoured  to  show  how  labour  can  be  employed  to  the 
adfiatage  of  the  landowner,  tenant,  and  Uboarer,  and  to  the 
touUj  st  large.  If  I  haTC  failed  to  do  this,  I  must  ask  yon, 
geatkmea  present,  to  correct  my  errors.  In  conclusion  I 
vosld  ny,  u  employers  we  are  qyt  sometimes,  during  the 
>hort  dap  of  winter,  to  reduce  our  labour,  thereby  throwing 
Buy  men  out  of  employ,  who  are  obliged  to  come  to  the 
priih  for  relief.  Now  I  think  if  we  were  to  look  at  it  in  a 
««aatm  li^t  (irreopectiTe  of  higher  considerations)  we  should 
find  that  it  would  oe  more  to  our  interest  to  ke^  them  em- 
ployed if  jNMible,  earning  something,  than  to  be  living  in  idle- 
aesi,  esming  noUiing.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve, 
ud  if  the  employer  does  not  bear  the  whole  of  the  burden  of 
n^rting  them  while  out  of  work,  he  does  the  greater  portion 
of  iL  Neither  should  we  forget  that  the  on^  property  the 
poor  poasesses  is  their  labour,  and,  knowing  how  dlBpendent 
thev  are  on  us  for  support,  we  should  be  on^r  doing  our  duty 
IB  showing  our  consideration  towards  them,  by  finding  them 
embyiaent  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  support  their  wives 
aad  ^fflilics.  As  my  sul^ect  is  essentially  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  poor,  I  will  finish  in  the  words  of  One  who  was  in  everr 
^7  the  poor  man's  friend— ''Blessed  is  he  who  consideretn 
thepoor/ 

The  fiev.  J.  M.  Ln  wished  to  know  how  Mr.  Warner  had 
<^otaioed  the  information  as  to  the  number  of  men  out  of  em- 
Ploj. 

The  CnimcAir  replied  that  he  had  got  them  from  the  sur- 
veyor of  roads  in  that  district,  who  had  obtained  them  from 
the  dil^rent  people  of  whom  he  had  made  inquiries.  In  the 
^h  Stoneham  Union  there  were  446  out  of  employ,  vix.,  in 
|o%  parish,  84;  Bursledon,  12 ;  Westend,23;  MiUbrook, 
2^;  South  Stoneham  and  North  Stoneham,  100;  Bitteme, 
»;HanUe,  7;  St  Mary  Extra,  20;  Hound,  25,    InDroz- 
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ford  Union  there  were  160  men  out  of  employ,  distributed  u 
follows:  Bishop's Waltham,  16;  Drozford,43:  Durlqri7; 
Corhampton,  nu. ;  Exton,  8 ;  Hambledon,  16 ;  Meonstoke,  6 ; 
Upham,  16 ;  Warnford,  nil, ;  Westmeon,  nU. ;  Soberton,  16 ; 
in  the  Union-house,  82. 

Mr.  Jamxs  WiTHUta  said  there  were  ten  men  out  of  em- 
at  Durlgr* 

le  Bev.  J.  M.  Lsi :  IX)  you  wish  it  to  go  forth  that  there 
is  this  number  of  men  out  of  employ  at  this  particular  season  P 

The  CnAiRMAK :  Yes,  at  tiiis  particular  season. 

The  Bev.  J.  M.  Ln  said  this  cold  weather  kept  many  men 
out  of  the  woods  who  would  be  at  work  there  if  it  was  not  so 
severe.    These  could  not  be  said  to  be  unempbyed. 

The  Chaibjcak  remarked  that  he  had  meruy  obtained  the 
number  of  men  not  at  work  at  the  present  time,  and  his  object 
was  to  make  more  work  for  people  who  wished  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

The  Bev.  J.  M.  Liz  said  his  reason  for  asking  these  ques- 
tions was  in  order  to  find  out  if  he  possibly  could  now  many  of 
the  446  were  really  out  of  emplov.  He  took  it  that  the  brok- 
ing up  of  the  New  Forest  would  not  emplov  all  those  people, 
as  many  of  them  were  skilled  mechanics  uid  artizans. 

The  CHAiKiuir :  There  would  be  a  great  many  more  em- 
ploved  Uian  there  are  now. 

Mr.  Spoonxk  :  And  it  shows  the  necessity  there  is  that 
something  should  be  done. 

The  Bev.  J.  M.  Liz  said  he  might  mention  that  a  farm  car- 
penter was  thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
weather,  and  he  was  instructed  to  offer  him  the  loan  of  a 
sovereign,  but  the  man  thanked  him,  and  said  he  did  not  desire 
it.  He  said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  go  to  work  again,  and 
would  do  any  then,  but  there  was  no  donot  such  men  saved  up 
a  little  in  the  summer  in  order  to  provide  for  such  times  in  the 
winter,  and  therefore  they  eould  not  be  reckoned  among  the 
permanent  unemployed. 

Mr.  C.  MiLWuiD,  Q.C.,  said  he  was  sure  they  must  all  feel 
thankful  to  Mr.  Warner  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced the  subject,  and  he  had  no  doubt  his  suggMtions  would 
result  in  fpxiX  advantage,  but  thne  was  one  tiling  which  he 
did  not  tiiink  he  could  agree  with  him  upon,  and  that  was  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Government  being  callea  upon  to  do  the  work 
of  redaiming  the  waste  lands. 

The  CHAiBXAir  replied  that  he  did  not  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  work,  but  merely  to  advance  the  capital 
needed. 

Mr.  MiLWABB  said  he  thought  Mr.  Warner  was  speaking  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  should  reclaim  the  waste  land 
in  the  New  Forest  themselves,  and  all  he  could  sav  wul 
**  Heaven  help  us  if  they  had  to  do  it**  (laughter).    He  saia 


this  because  he  believed  a  lot  of  money  would  be  badly  spent, 
and  when  the  work  was  begun  ihej  would  not  know  when  it 
would  end. 

The  Chairjun  explained  that  he  meant  the  Government 
should  utilise  the  land. 

Mr.  MiLWAXD  said  that  would  be  all  very  well,  and  he  main- 
tained that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  be  landowners, 
but  the  i>eople  of  England  should  be  able  to  derive  a  benefit 
from  their  waste  lands.  He  was  not  what  might  be  termed  a 
destructive  by  any  means.  He  would  rather  see  the  beautiful 
trees,  the  places  of  amusement,  and  the  lively  spots  protected 
as  thev  were  at  this  moment,  and  he  thought  thi^  might  be 
done,  but  at  the  same  time  he  considered  that  they  should  be 
made  profitable  and  a  benefit  to  those  who  had  charge  of  them 
and  the  nation  at  large.  A  great  many  owners  of  large 
estates  were  surrounded  with  the  diificultr  of  the  law  of  eu- 
taiL  He  was  not  fond  of  that  kw,  but  he  did  not  see  that 
England  they  could  do  without  it.  Mr.  Milward  then 
alluded  to  the  law  in  existence  in  France,  where  nch  person 
in  most  cases  took  a  share  in  the  lands,  and  thus  it  was  split 
up  into  small  estates,  and  said  he  did  not  think  such  a  law 
would  do  hcse,  as  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  land- 
brds  who  were  men  of  position,  and  who  could  hold  their 
proper  positions  in  EngUnd.  He  should  be  rather  afraid  that 
this  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  did  away  with  the  law  of 
entail.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Warner  that  this  might  be  re- 
medied to  a  great  extent  if  a  landlord  would  be  able  to  raise 
a  loan  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate  from  the  Govern- 
ment. This  had  already  been  carried  out  to  some  extent,  but 
not  so  large  as  it  should  be,  and  in  many  instances  the  system 
had  workid  CKPeedingly  w^   T!b»  nonay  oonUl  be  advanced 
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upon  ft  flertain  term  of  interest,  which  would  he  chained  npon 
the  estate,  for  pennaikent  improTement,  and  then  the  owners 
of  property  would  feel  incUnea  to  improve  it,  but  now  in  many 
they  did  not  do  so  when  they  knew  that  the  money 


cases 


they  were  spending  was  being  taken  out  of  their  pockets  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  came  after  them.  This  sort  of  thing 
was  carried  out  with  great  advantage  in  Ireland  in  184)8. 
An  arrangement  was  then  made,  it  was  a  simple  on&  and 
worked  extremely  well.  The  QoTemment  then  aiiranced  any 
amount  of  monev  that  was  needed  for  erecting  farm  buildings 
and  aU  kinds  of  farm  purposes  which  were  of  a  permanent 
character.  They  had  a  charge  of  6|  per  cent,  on  it,  and  so 
much  of  the  capital  was  to  be  paid  oack  every  year,  so  that 
the  GoTemment  really  lent  their  money  at  about  8^  per  cent. 
The  monejjT  had  to  be  paid  off  in  22|  years,  and  he  could  tell 
them  of  his  own  knowledge  that  in  one  district  men,  women, 
and  children  who  had  before  been  almost  starving  were  set 
on  to  work,  and  thus  the  poor-rate  was  saved.  That  money 
supplied  in  this  way  saved  an  estate  Grom  almost  insolvency ; 
it  gave  work  to  the  people,  and  in  every  sense  did  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  did  not  see  why  that  principle  should  not 
be  adopted  in  this  oountrr.  Qreat  improvements  on  a  farm 
could  not  be  made  bv  the  tenant,  but  must  be  done  by  the 
landlord,  and  he  should  lU^e  to  hear  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Club  on  it.  The  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  entailed  much  expense,  but  they  could  see  what  had  been 
done  in  that  way  in  Uiat  part  of  the  county.  He  agreed  tub 
modo  with  Mr.  Warner  with  regard  to  game.  He  did  not  think 
in  that  part  of  the  county  they  suffered  from  an  over-preserva- 
tion of  game. 
A  MsHBsa :  Ton  need  not  go  very  wide  to  see  it. 
The  Chaibman  thought  Mr.  Milward  would  not  have  to  go 
very  far,  as  he  miffht  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  MiLWAiLD  did  not  think  he  could  say  much  for  himself, 
for  he  could  not  get  any  pheasants  when  he  wanted  them.  But 
at  any  rate  thev  would  be  living  on  his  own  farm.  He  honestly 
confessed  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  estate  in  that  district 
which  was  overrun  with  game. 

The  CnAiBKAN :  I  do;  a  great  many,  and  not  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Botley. 

Mr.  MiLWAJLD  continued :  Then  all  he  could  say  was  that 
he  should  like  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  game.  At  any  rate 
he  was  not  overburdened.  Manv  farmers  complained  of  the  game 
on  their  farms,  and  that  was  the  result  of  a  bad  bargain.  If 
tenants  were  not  so  eager  to  cut  one  another  out  and  take  the 
land  as  it  was  they  could  make  better  bargains  with  the  land- 
lord, but  as  soon  as  a  fkrm  was  void  now  there  were  so  many 
after  it  that  they  did  not  get  a  condition  attached  that  the 
game  should  be  cut  down.  The  landlord  got  the  rent  and  the 
game  too,  and  he  was  qmte  right  in  taking  advantage  of  tiie 
mrmer  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  take  landj  which  was  not  cap- 
able of  paying  him  with  the  game  on  it.  There  was  a  third 
party  to  consider  with  regard  to  this  question,  and  it  was  the 
labourer,  who  often  got  employment  in  a  day's  battue  shooting. 
Sometimes  he  |pot  something  else,  and  it  was  that  he  got  shot 
into  the  bargam.  Game  on  a  farm  might  be  a  temptation  to 
poaching,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  very  much  interfered 
with  the  labouring  man.  He  had  touched  upon  what  the  land- 
lords could  do  in  the  reclamation  of  land,  and  he  had  a  word 
to  sav  with  regard  to  the  farmers.  By  employing  labour  they 
saved  the  poor-rates,  and  it  was  to  their  interest  to  keep  them 
as  low  as  uiey  possibly  could.  The  question  was,  did  they  (the 
farmers)  employ  as  much  manual  labour  on  the  farms  as  would 
pay  them  P  He  often  went  over  farms  where  he  saw  there  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  labourers.  Many  things  were  left  undone 
for  the  want  of  a  littie  elbow  grease.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  would  pay  in  all  oases.  He  thought  there  were  a  good 
many  fiumers  among  them  who  did  not  employ  as  much  labour 
as  would  pav  them.  Much  might  be  done  in  the  shape  of 
weeding,  hedffing,  ditch  cleaning,  and  dearine  up  worx  on 
the  fkrms,  ana  he  would  ask  the  employers  of  labour  present 
whettier  they  could  not  do  something  themselves  towards 
keeping  down  the  poor-ratesj  which  aftar  all  came  out  of  their 
pockets. 

Mr.  Jaxxs  Witreus  said  every  one  must  acknowledge  that 
the  subject  was  a  well  chosen  one,  and  that  it  had  been  very 
ably  introduced  by  Mr.  Warner.    A  more  snitaUe  or  appro- 

iiriate  subiect  for  the  present  times  could  not  have  been  se- 
•cted,  and  he  was  persuaded  that  a  more  competent  and  better 
qualified  person  than  Mr.  Warner  coidd  not  have  been  chosen 


to  introduoe  sueh  a  subieet,  heeanaehe  haa,aDds^coaifaAud 
to  put  in  practice  all  wbioh  he  himself  advocated.   There  vu 
a  saying  to  the  effect  that  property  had  its  duties  to  perfora, 
as  weU  as  its  rights  and  privileges  to  claim,  and  he  would  m- 
tme  to  say  that  if  every  owner  of  land  in  the  kingdom  had  dose 
so  mnch  as  Mr.  Warner  had,  and  still  was  doing,  bvredsimiBf 
waste  land  and  by  improving  that  which  was  already  oimnted, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  brin^  swA  s  jitawst 
before  the  Club,  because  there  would  bono  distsreis,  or  hMj  to 
be  any  arising  from  the  want  of  employment.   There  wwW  *« 
no  necessity  for  sending  working  men  over  the  seas  to  ejta- 
vate  foreign  wastes  for  food  which  we  oommme,  bewae  thas 
would  be  no  spare  labourers  to  send,  and  most  probsUy  a  ny 
would  be  raised  for  more  Ubouren  in  the  market  to  keep  down 
the  once  of  wages,  while  some  milUons  of  pojmds  aniHiaUy 
would  be  circulated  at  home,  in  lieu  of  the  jrorchaserf  foran 
food  for  miUions  of  onr  own  population.    They  oftsa  Jw™  J[ 
great  bene&ctors,  gentiemen  who  contributed  most  hb«a«j 
towards  the  relief  of  the  distressed  poor,  but  iu  better  to  it 
to  put  the  working  man  in  a  position  to  help  himself  hv  pro- 
ductive  labour  than  by  doling  out  gifts  of  chanly  whmm 
distress ;  and  he  who  could  devise  the  best  means  toprodue 
the  most  of  permanent  and  productive  emplojment  totte 
working  classes  was  in  deed  and  in  truth  one  of  the  P?"** 
benefactory  to  his  country.    The  building  of  ships.  *c.,bbW 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  was  not  prodncbve  laboar.  iT» 
erection  ot^buildinM  wluch  were  not  required  was  not  prodse- 
tive  employment,  but  a  tax  upon  the  industrious,  and  wa«,  m 
fSact,  labour  lost,  like  lost  time,  which  was  never  found  sgm. 
The  wealth  of  every  nation  had  its  groundwork  m  the  ctIw^ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  it  was  in  proportion  as  waste  land  bettne 
cultivated,  and  cultivated  bind  was  rendered  more  prodsrtit^ 
that  capital  arose  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  commerce,  m 
manufacture.    If  it  was  required  of  him  to  devise  bobs j»to 
which  should  ultimately  tend  to  England's  greatest  weritt  and 
ftiture   prosperity,  he  would   unhesitatindy  say,     iJrew 
up    the    waste     hmd   of    England."      There   were,   m 
knew,  a  few  individuals  who  would  tiirow  cold  water  on  tfci 
subject.    One  said  that  the  waste  land  was  too  poor  to  cum- 
vate,  and  if  cultivated  would  soon  return  to  waste  agun. 
Another  would  make  it  appear  that  the  New  Forest  and  otter 
similar  wastes  was  a  benefit  as  it  now  was,  while  others  thoszbt 
they  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  beautifhl  seeneiy.  He 
had,  however,  during  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  P****"® 
some  thousand  acres  of  what  was  ttrmed  poor  waste  una 
brought  into  cultivation,  but  he  did  not  know  of  any  sbcii  re- 
turn to  waste  again  because  it  was  too  poor  to  cultivate,  asj 
some  of  tiiis  had,  to  his  knowledgCL  produced  twelve  ascto  « 
wheat  to  the  tiie  acre,  and  twenty-four  sacks  of  oati ;  wt  »J 
one  seemed  to  know  that  such  was  good  land  untd  labour  bad 
been  applied  to  it,  it  always  having  the  name  and  apjpeanwe 
of  poor  waste  land.    As  regarded  the  native  beanties  of  w 
forest  and  other  wastes,  he  would  simply  remark  thai  «cfi 
would  afford  no  beauty  to  tiiepoor  hungry  unemployed  tobflOT- 
ing  nmn.    He  knew  that  the  proposed  plans  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  a  few  individuals,  and  perhapu 
would  be  impossible  to  confer  a  national  benefit  of  b^^ 
without  it,  but  should  thev  consult  the  interest  of  tt«  fcw  aas 
starve  the  manvP  Could  icy  sacrifice  the  wdfcre  of  thonsaad^ 
nay  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  for  the  plessare  aso 
the  profit  of  a  few  individuals?  It  must  be  wrong  that  aomafly 
millions  of  money  should  be  annually  sent  over  the  aeaa  w 
enrich  foreign  lands,  while  th^  had  so  many  worbng  b« 
who  needed  employment,  such  a  large  consuming  P^PJ'^S' 
and  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  waste  bind  m  Bngaao, 
wastes  which  needed  the  veiy  bone  and  sinew  o' »«  ^[Sr 
men  to  enrich  our  own  counfary  by  more  extended  c«™T 
At  aU  events,  present  drcumstanoes  call  loudly  both  to  ww- 
lord  and  tenant,  and  to  legislative  gentiemen  deo,  for  tje  em- 
ployment of  our  increasing  working  men.    Much  nufl»*  w 
done  by  the  joint  efforts  and  oo-operation  of  laadtort  aw 
tenant  to  alleviate  tiie  suffering  of  men  na«"»P»r*i^'.Hn 
increase  of  productive  labour,  which  would  prove  heaefiosJ » 
themselves  and  to  tiie  country  at  large.    ?*««^XI 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  needed  draumg  m  ^ 
neighbourhood,  and  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  concsnefl. 

Captain  Maxm  tiiought  aU  wouM agree  that  ftew  f«a^ 
waste  land  which  was  fatik  and  ought  to  be  mite  cBltJvtf^^ 

and  he  took  it  that  this  would  not  only  hwieftt  thaoonWiJ" 
would  t«ke  np  much  of  timir  unemployed  labow.  He  "»  Bw« 
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iak  tgam  which  oonld  not  be  imMtehed,  and  he  mainteined, 
tint  he  WB8  right  in  saying  that  there  were  deren  miHioni  of 
urn  of  land  in  thia  conntrf  which  waa  not  ealtimted.  He  did 
not  then  Dretend  to  aar  how  it  ahonid  be  brought  into  onltiTa- 
tion,  and  he  did  not  tnink  the  landlord,  the  nrmer,  or  the  la- 
boorer  were  to  blame  in  thia  matter.  It  waa  the  bmd  tyttem, 
which  prerented  capital  and  labonrer  from  goins  into  the  land. 
Ilie  kv  of  entail,  or  piimogenitnre,  in  caie  of  inteitacj,  and  he 
fflBst  tty  the  comical  ayitem  of  oonTCjandng  were  great  erils. 
By  it  knd  was  kept  in  a  few  hands,  howerer  worthy  they  might 
H  and  thos  waa  shut  np.  Something  had  been  said  with  re- 
jjud  to  £ame  being  a  bargain  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  initiatiTe  rested  with  the  landlord,  who  had  the  best  of  it 
in  driving  it.  There  werv  alwava  a  neat  number  of  daimants 
for  a  fimn  and  the  land,  and  tbna  they  saw  the  hmdlord  had 
the  opportanity  of  nalnng  hia  own  terma  accordingly.  He 
might  select  a  man  who  would  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
gime.  He  should  like  to  see  the  reaolntiona  they  paased  not 
mere  barren  onea,  but  that  thcry  should  use  their  influence  to 
get  the  hmd  system  altered,  and  thia  could  be  done  at  a  Par- 
Imffleiitaiy  election.  When  an  election  came  they  ahould 
protest  againat  it»  and  ahould  aim  a  blow  at  the  cum^atiTe 
mad  nritem.  If  a  man  came  forward  to  rroreaent  them 
ia  Bdiament,  he  would  ask  him  if  he  waa  in  mTour  of  the 
lotion  in  caaea  of  intestacy  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  of 
modiffing  the  law  of  entail,  and  of  getting  a  cheaper  mode  of 
eQaTeyaadng  property.  If  thia  could  be  done  it  would  tend  to 
bring  more  land  under  cultivation  and  tend  to  leasen  the  poor- 
ntes,  and  he  waa  in  h,ioxa  of  land  being  oonteyed  at  the  ex- 
psase  of  the  state. 

Mr.  MiLWAXD  aaid  while  he  agreed  that  oouTeyancing  waa 
very  cosUy  there  waa  something  to  be  said  on  both  aidea.  He 
might  mention  that  a  court  waa  establiahed  three  or  four  years 
ago  to  render  the  conyeyance  of  land  more  easy,  but  aunost 
aothing  had  been  done  there,  but  if  gentlemen  did  not  choose 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  it  waa  their  own  fault,  and  not  that  of 
the  Governmei^. 

ttr.  Bjchakds  aaid  the  game  question  was  a  rery  sore  one 
to  him,  and  therefore  he  could  speak  with  aome  feeung  oa  the 
mttter.  IAt,  Milward  had  said  tnat  he  did  not  think  that  game 
had  mnch  to  do  with  the  kbour  on  the  farm,  bat  he  could  tell 
him  where  there  were  only  half  cropa  on  the  land  only  half 
the  labonr  waa  employed  there,  and  tnat  waa  the  caae  in  many 
ustrieto  in  Hampanire.  It  alao  tended  to  demoraliae  the  poor, 
nil  thdr  priaona  with  poachera,  and  othen  who  committed  de- 
predatioBs  arising  firom  it. 

Mr.  Sfoonxa  aaid  among  the  many  anlgeeta  that  had  been 
mttoased  that  evening,  there  waa  that  of  game,  but  he  thouffht 
thsv  had  hunted  on  all  aidea  instead  of  going  in  that  which 
nally  was  before  them.  They  had  not  only  oo&aidered  the  agri- 
oltani  labourer,  hot  they  had  alao  spoken  of  waste  lands,  of 
the  preservation  of  game,  and,  among  other  thinn,  they  had 
graie  into  the  law  of  primogeniture.  He  could  not  help 
thinbng  that  in  the  diaeuaaion  the  true  acent  laid  down  had 
not  bean  followed,  and  anraly  their  object  waa  to  aee  if  ^ 
cwud  notaucceed  in  getting  aome  suggestions  whereby  tlie 
labouring  man  night  be  more  eitenaiTeW  employed  during  the 
vuter.  He  aaid  during  the  winter  time,  because  in  tiie 
nmner  montha  there  waa  no  dii&enlty  about  the  matter.  All 
men  coold  then  be  fully  employed  in  the  South  of  ^land. 
There  would  alwaya  be  a  large  amount  of  infirm  and  aged 
poptoj  who  had  done  their  work  on  the  fiums.  They  had 
been  paid  for  their  Ubour,  and  the  farmer  ao  fitir  had  benefited 
bj  them,  and  it  waa  necessaxy  that  in  their  old  age  theae  ahould 
KBopported.  In  providing  for  these,  people  must  submit  to 
local  taxation.  He  would  quote  a  quaint  old  Act  bearing  on 
jhesolneQt,  and  to  which  Sir  George  Jenkinaon  had  alluded 
lately  thouh  not  on  the  same  question  aa  they  were  now  dia- 
^unng.  It  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  waa  as 
foibws :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  of  thia  preaent  Far- 
hunent  that  the  ehurehwardena  of  every  paria)^  and  four, 
three,  or  two  substantial  houaeholdera  there,  aa  sludl  be  thought 
Bteet,  haring  xeapect  to  the  proportion  and  the  greatneaa  of  the 
tame  parish  and  pariahea,  to  be  nominated  yearly  in  Easter 
^k,  or  within  one  month  afterEaater,  under  tne  hand  and  aeal 
w  two  or  more  jnstieea  of  the  peace  in  the  aame  county,  where- 
of one  to  be  of  the  mioram«  dwelling  in  or  near  the  aame  par- 
>ih,or  diriafaA  what  the  atme  piffUh  doth  lie,  ahaU  beodled 
^f^^tHtn  of  the  poor  of  the  ainie  pariah;  and  they,  or  the 
P«ter  part  of  them,  shall  take  orderfrom  time  totime,  by  and 


with  the  conaent  of  two  or  more  such  justioeaof  peace  aa  ia  aibre- 
aaid,  for  aetting  to  work  the  ehOdien  of  all  auen  whoae  paienta 
ahall  not,  by  me  said  ehurehwardena  and  overaeera,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain 
their  children ,  and  alao  for  aetting  to  work  all  auch  persona, 
married  or  unmarried,  having  no  meana  to  maintain  them,  ana 
use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  hjf ; 
and  also  to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  m- 
habitant,  paraon,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of 
lands,  houses,  tithes,  impropriate,  propriation  of  tithea,  coal- 
mines, or  saleable  underwooda,  in  the  aaid  parish,  in  such 
competent  sum  and  sums  of  money  aa  they  ahall  think  fit)  a  con- 
venient stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware 
and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  on  work ;  and  also  competent  suma 
of  money  for  and  towards  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lamCi 
impotent  old,  blind,  and  auch  other  among  them  being 
poor  and  not  able  to  work;  and  also  for  the  putting  out 
of  such  children  to  be  apprentices,  to  be  gathered  out  of 
the  same  parish,  accordmg  to  the  abili^r  of  the  same 
parish,  ana  to  do  and  execute  all  other  things,  aa 
well  for  the  disposing  of  the  said  stock,  as  otherwise  oon- 
cerninff  the  premises,  aa  to  them  ahall  seem  convenient'* 
He  cafled  their  attention  to  thia  in  order  to  show  that  at  that 
time  thev  were  compelled  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed 
during  the  winter  montha,  and  because  that  laid  to  the  bottom 
-^he  very  root— of  their  preaent  difllculty.  There  might  be 
labour  to  do  in  timea  of  fine  weather,  but  during  the  abort 
days,  and  when  the  weather  was  very  inclement,  there  was  very 
little  profitable  labour  to  be  done  on  fiums.  There  were  manv 
fiumen  who  could  empby  a  larger  amount  of  labour  whicn 
would  be  profitable,  ana  there  were  many  who  would  employ 
much  less  in  the  winter  than  the  summer  if  they  looked  to 
profit  alone.  They  would  not  think  it  their  duty  to  keep  a  man 
on  in  summer  and  winter.  He  thought  that  pointed  out  their 
difficulty.  When  the  Act  he  had  quoted  was  paaaed  the  people 
could  be  employed  in  weaving  and  such  like,  but  that  had  been 
done  away  with  by  the  general  introduction  of  ateam  power. 
What  they  wanted  waa  to  find  out  whether  the^  could  not 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  unemployed  might  be  em- 
ployed during  thn  four  or  five  months  of  the  winter.  He  con- 
sidered that  boards  of  guardians  should  look  forward  to  find 
employment,  and  the  parish  roada  might  be  repaired  by  those 
who  were  out  of  work.  A  surveyor  vraa  appointed  now  to 
overlook  it,  and  the  chief  thing  waa  to  get  it  done  aa  quickly 
aa  poaaible.  It  was  done  by  contract,  and  when  the  daya  were 
long.  He  thought  if  the  matter  waa  placed  in  the  hands  cf  a 
fbw  buaineu  men  thqr  would  deviae  the  meana  to  employ  their 
surplna  labour,  and  if  the  roada  were  repaired  during  the  four 
or  Ave  winter  montha  it  would  be  much  better.  He  would  aak 
them  if  there  were  not  some  roada  which  might  be  improved 
and  .made  much  better  than  they  were  at  preaent?  Were 
tiiere  not  many  teama  which  had  aharp  hiEs  to  diml^  and 
whose  ownen  would  be  glad  to  have  them  bweted  P  Surely 
it  would  be  better  to  employ  men  in  lowering  such  hills  in- 
stead of  having  them  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  He  thought 
the  guardians  should  consider  well  what  could  be  done  in  dif- 
eult  timea,  and  that  time  waa  now  come  upon  them.  He  eon- 
sidered  diat  emigration  waa  a  verv  poor  relief  for  it.  They 
ought  to  keep  good  men  there  when  they  got  them,  but  of 
course  if  a  man  had  the  wish  to  oo  by  all  meana  let  him  do  ao. 
It  waa  not  right  to  get  rid  of  uaeral  men,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  had  a  right  to  go  to  their  friends.  Emigration  ahould  be 
encouraged  to  a  mMerate  extent  to  thoae  wno  wiahed  to  go, 
but  they  ahould  not  get  rid  of  those  who  might  be  tne 
meana  of  aaving  this  countrr  from  an  enemy  if  it  waa  attacked. 
With  renrd  to  the  land  the  landlords  ahould  join  with  the 
tenanta  in  using  every  meana  to  employ  labour,  and  the  land 
ahould  be  put  into  the  handa  of  able  men,  who  Imew  what  waa 
required,  and  give  him  the  man  who  had  plenW  of  money 
and  a  good  intention.  Some  said  that  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuoh, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Leicester  and  othen  had  too 
mueh  land,  but  give  hun  the  men  who  had  the  meana  of  em- 
ploying labour  and  making  the  land  anpply  that  whidi  it  eonld 
not  under  other  syitems.  In  Fraaee  they  did  not  empkqr  >ny* 
thing  like  the  labour  they  did  here.  There  waa  not  the  amount 
of  capital  uaed,  and  notwithstanding  they  had  a  more  fertile 
oonntry  and  a  better  dimate  they  md  not  raiae  the  amount  of 
produce.  He  had  no  donbt  tttat  some  benefieial  attention 
could  be  made  with  regard  to  the  land  lawa  and  t«y  likely 
iritii  reference  to  the  lawa  of  primogeniture,  but  iaeh  a  sib* 
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jeet  shoald  be  discnased  by  iMf,  and  not  dragged  in  u  a 
faacifol  solation  of  the  subject  before  them.  What  they  ahoald 
do  was  to  think  bov  beat  they  conld  keep  the  men  employed 
danag  the  winter  months,  in  order  that  tn^  might  hare  their 
attistance  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  the  g^reatesik  importance. 
They  mast  also  consider  how  the  labour  employed  and  the 
capital  expended  coold  be  remnneratiTe.  He  had  no  donbt 
great  reforms  would  be  introduced,  that  the  waste  lands  shonld 
be  broken  op  and  cnltiyated,  and  that  the  land  laws  slionld 
also  be  broken  into  and  improved  too. 

The  Eer.  J.  M.  Lie  said  one  or  two  questions  suggested 
tbemselTcs  from  what  he  had  heard.  In  the  first  place  there 
were  genenUly  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  employ  in  the 
winter,  and  he  could  tdl  Uiem  tnat  there  were  some  in  his 
parish  who  always  expected  to  be  out  of  employ  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  These  weie  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  earned 
such  wages  in  the  summer  that  they  could  afford  to  loose  a 
week  or  two  in  the  winter.  Then  there  were  some  who  were 
out  of  employ  in  consequence  of  the  hard  weather,  and  who 
would  not  come  before  the  board  of  guardians.  If  thev  did 
what  Mr.  Spooner  suggested,  he  thought  the  farmers  would  be 
very  loth  to  employ  tnem  summer  ana  winter.  They  generally 
found  it  was  not  the  thrifty  but  the  idle  and  bad  characters 
who  applied  to  them,  not  able-bodied  men.  If  they  broke  up 
the  New  Forest  he  thought  that  it  would  not  effect  what  they 
desired,  not  that  he  desired  to  keep  the  forest  on  account  its 
beauty,  for  he  shonld  not  think  of  that  if  it  would  find  work 
for  men  out  of  employ.  The  question  of  employing  men  in 
the  summer  as  well  as  the  winter  months  was  a  difficult  one, 
but  he  would  ask  the  farmers  to  enmloy  them  all  the  year 
round  if  they  possibly  could.  Mr.  mlliam  Warner  kept  his 
men  employed  daring  the  winter  months,  and  he  had  often 
taken  on  a  man  when  he  (Mr.  Lee)  had  asked  him  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  distress.  He  took  very  ([reat  in- 
terest in  the  agricultural  poor  of  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Mr.  Thomas  Warner  was  a  guardian  of  the  South 
Stoueham  Union,  and  he  could  tell  them  there  were  very  few 
able-bodied  men  iu  the  house,  and  nearly  all  those  there  had 
lost  their  situations,  oi  there  was  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  give  them  work. 

The  CiiAlBMAjr,in  reply,  said  the  following  extract  would  show 
that  there  was  some  necessity  for  doing  somethina  with  the  New 
Forest  :^ "  Now,  assuming  that  it  may  be  desinu)le  to  preserve 
the  choice  sites  of  the  forest  for  the  sake  of  the  scenery,  let 
20,000  acres  out  of  the  60,000  be  set  apaTt  and  offered  in  con- 
venient lots  for  residential  purposes.  Calculate  the  same  at 
the  very  low  figure  for  such  property  of  £60  per  acre,  and  we 
have  a  snn^  little  mitlioH  in  our  pockets  at  once.  Appropriate 
the  remaining  40,000  acres  to  cultivation,  and  allotted  as  pro- 
posed in  the  above  article,  on  long  leases,  at  a  rental  of  say 
1 5s.  per  acre  for  the  firH  term — afterwards  to  be  increased, 
probably,  to  25s. — suoject,  however,  to  tenant  indemni^  and 
compensation  upon  the  princijile  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and 
we  have  an  income  of  £30,000  a  year,  representing  k  principal 
of  nearly  another  million,  together  an  aosolute  value  to  the 
country  of  two  millions,  in  the  place  of  a  lott  with  which  we  are 
now  debited  of  £223  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen  the  benefit  by 
no  means  stops  here.  We  have  a  further  investment  of  capital 
of  £600,000,  at  the  rate  of  £16  per  acre  for  dnring  and  stock- 
ing. As  mentioned  last  week,  an  annual  outlay,  or  value  in 
personal  labour  of  one  pound  per  acre,  being  equal  to  the  con- 
stant employment  of  one  ihomand  men  at  ISs.  per  week  (nearly) 


and  giving  an  annual  return  in  prodnea  at  £6  per  sen,  of 
£210,000— if  oodwied  in  small  allotments,  very  mnch  noic." 
He  thought  he  haa  shown  that  more  labour  could  be  given  bj 
breaking  up  the  New  Forest  and  other  waste  land^  and  wiUi 
regard  to  toe  game,  he  might  have  told  Mr.  Milward  that  then 
was  a  place  not  100  mues  from  Bishop's  Waltham  whick 
could  n^  be  let  in  consequence  of  the  game,  and  a  eoiiida 
onlv  was  let  the  other  day.  With  re^^ara  to  what  Mr.  Hilwtri 
had  said — that  the  game  was  a  bargam  between  landlord  isd 
tenant — the  tenant  had  no  choice.  With  reference  to  vhtt 
Mr.  Spooner  had  said,  he  might  remind  him  he  said  aoUusg 
about  the  emplovment  of  womoi,  and  he  (Mr.  Wsner) 
thought  they  would  be  much  better  employed  in  looking  liter 
their  husbands  and  families,  and  also  that  laige  IsndovBen 
threw  a  deal  of  land  out  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Sfoohbr  said  they  had  been  talking  about  the  land- 
lords, but  he  thought  they  would  bear  fttvourable  conpsrian 
with  those  of  old  as  was  shewn  by  a  form  of  prayer  for  then, 
used  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.  It  was  as  foUowi :  "The 
earth  is  thine,  O  Lord,  and  all  that  is  contained  therein ;  sot- 
withstanding  that  thou  hast  given  the  possession  thereof  onto 
the  children  of  men,  to  pass  aver  the  time  of  their  ihoit  pil- 
grimase  in  this  vale  of  misery.  We  heartily  pray  thee  to 
send  tny  Holy  Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  them  that  panen  the 
grounds,  pastores,  and  dwelling-plaoes  of  the  earth,  that  they, 
remembering  themselves  to  be  thy  tenants,  mav  not  lack  asd 
stretch  out  Uie  rents  of  their  houses  and  lands,  nor  yet  take 
unreasonable  fines  and  incomes  after  the  manner  of  covetoei 
worldlings,  but  so  let  them  out  to  other,  (hat  the  inhsbitsBts 
thereof  may  both  be  able  to  pa^  the  rents,  and  also  honeitly 
to  live,  to  nourish  their  families,  and  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Give  them  grace  also  to  consider  that  they  are  but  itnngen 
and  pilgrims  in  this  world,  having  here  no  dwelling-plscs,  bat 
seeking  one  to  come,  that  they,  remembering  the  short  eoo- 
tinuance  of  their  life,  may  be  content  vrith  that  thst  ii  isfi- 
cient,  and  not  join  house  to  house,  nor  couple  land  to  land,  to 
the  impoverishment  of  other,  but  so  behave  themsdvei  ia  let- 
ting  out  their  tenements,  lands,  and  nastores,  that  after  thii 
life  they  may  be  received  into  everlasting  dwelling-place^ 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen."  Mr.  Soooner  ei- 
plaiuM  that  what  he  meant  with  regard  to  rich  landownen 
was  that  he  preferred  them  to  small  ones,  beeanse  they  had 
the  means  of  makins  improvements  in  agriculture  and  «  en- 
ploying  a  deal  of  labour,  whereas  others  had  not  to  lach  a 
large  extent,  however  wml  disposed. 

The  CuAiiucAN  then  proposed  the  following  resdntioB, 
which  was  carried  unanimously :  "  That  it  is  we  opinios  of 
this  Club  that  the  employment  of  agricultural  laboar  may  be 
profitably  increased  by  Uie  endosnxe  and  breaking  19  of  waite 
lands,  by  breaking  up  and  cultivating  waste  and  wood  laadt 
enclosed,  bv  drainage  of  the  wasto  lands,  and  by  tenaati  hsT- 
ing  the  right  to  destroy  ground  game  without  the  eoatrol  of 
their  landlords.*' 

The  fbUowing  was  adopted  as  a  rider  to  the  fiuegoing  reio- 
lution,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sfooneb,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomab  Waenxr  :  "  That  an  additional  and  desirable  mesaa 
of  emploving  surplus  labour  during  the  winter  months  may  be 
afforded  by  the  setling  aside  of  some  pubUc  work,  such  ss  the 
levelling  of  hills  and  the  improvement  of  roads,  the  fends  for 
the  same  being  raised  by  public  subscription. 

A  voto  of  thanks  was  passed  to  B£r*  Warner. 
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At  the  danuary  meeting  the  subject  for  consideration  was 
**  The  Preaent  Tendency  ofLeffislation  in  resard  to  the  Bqpairs 
of  the  Highways  in  EngUnd,^'  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  O. 
J.  Andrews,  the  Secretary  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HoMXB,  the  President,  before  calling  upon  Mr. 
Andrews  to  give  his  lecture,  directed  attention  to  a  circular 
on  behalf  of  the  "  French  Peasant  Parmers*  Seed  Pund," 
expressing  his  opinion  that  the  appeal  would  be  responded  to 
individually,  rather  than  collectively,  \n  such  bodies  as 
Parmers'  Clubs,    Any  member,  he  observed,  charitable  enough 


to  contribute  to  tlie  fund,  could  send  the  amount  dirsci  to  the 
secretaries  in  London,  whose  names  and  addresses  appeared  oa 
the  circular. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Andrews  said :  In  order  to  understand  the 
matter  in  its  various  bearings  it  wilL  I  think,  be  desirsUe-- 
first,  to  trace  the  origin  of  highways  m  England ;  secondly  to 
ascertain  the  laws  or  customs  which  provided  for  their  gM"y 
or  expenses  of  repairing ;  and,  thirdly,  the  propertv  and  penou 
which  were  liable  to  those  expenses.  Each  dajT*  ^^^^ 
shows  that  where  a  number  of  people  locate  theaseifea  ^  * 
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putwilir  fpot  then  mnit  of  nacenity  be  a  prineipal  roed  or 

hiihTCj  to  it    Before  the  Bomins  unded  in  this  country 

(irhieh  they  did  at  Deal,  Aognst  27th,  A.C.  66)  we  do  not 

jbd  iny  mention  of  roadt  or  highways  in  EngUnd.     Bnt 

Feanon,  in  nTiag  an  account  of  the  Bioman  ooenpation,  itates 

that  the  rout  were  the  ftrftt  appliance  in  the  mechaninn  of  the 

Booan  GoTemment.    In  Bntain,  a  diitant  and  for  lome  time 

a  poor  prorinoe,  ther  were  not  constmcted  with  the  lame 

miMTe  ioUdity  at  the  Via  Appia,  or  the  welUknown  road 

into  andent  Boioe,  and  it  was  only  near  large  towns  that  they 

rated  on  stones  or  a  thick  bed  of  concrete.    Qenerally  the 

materisli  which  came  first  to  hand  were  taken,  bnt  in  parts 

wiirn  giaTel  and  stones  were  scarce  the  roads  were  made 

MMnevhtt  broader  and  higher  at  the  top  to  secure  them 

against  the  effects  of  weaUier.    Intended  primarily  for  war, 

they  went  as  far  as  the  coantry  allowed  with  nnswerring 

directiiflss  of  purpose  from  one  point  to  another,  and  rather 

coDfflsnded  than  foIlGwed  the  track  of  commerce.    Made  and 

kept  m  order  by  forced  labour,  they  climbed  hills  which  it 

vrald  hare  been  simpler  to  skirt,  and  travelled  OTcr  morasses 

on  pilei.   They  were  rather  csuaeways  than  roads  as  we  make 

them,  except  for  railwLTS,  and  their  transTcrse  lines  of  com- 

maaication  were  often  orained  by  fosses  or  ditches  on  each 

tide.   Their  breadth  Taried  from  eight  to  24  feet  in  the  north, 

aad  lometioes  rose  to  60  feet  in  the  great  highways  in  the 

south— «>  says  Hussion  the  Roman  Bond  from  Allchester 

to  Dorchester  (pag^  6).    In  the  second  century  the  Boman 

le^ooavere  quartered  atTork,  Chester,  andCarleon.    The 

chief  danger  at  that  time  wu  from  the  restless  Ciledonians 

and  the  nntameable  Silnres ;  acoordin(|[ly  two  great  roads  con- 

aectcd  London  with  the  lines  of  Hadnan,  one  going  westward 

to  Chester,  swenring  east  to  York,  the  northern  Prefect's 

JQvtcn,  snd  then  westward  to  Bowness.    Thia  is  the  famous 

Watli]n.street,  which  was  one  of  the  King^s  roads  in  the 

Aa^Ssxon  times.    A  second  road,  afterwards  Ermine-street, 

vest  Borth  from  London  throu^  Bedfordshire  to  York.    A 

^^  pesied  through  Colchester,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincoln, 

toned  off  to  York,  smd  then  eastward  to  ue  Wall.    Akemen- 

itnet,  whoae  barbvons  name  commemorates  the  Bath  Waters, 

coenected  that  dty,  through  Speen  and  Wallingford,  with 

I^oa.   The  line  from  Chester  to  Carleon,  important  as  a 

mlitaiy  frontier,  and  leadbg  through  a  mining  district,  was 

friaged  with  Boman  towns,  while  the  Foss  and  Bykneld  ways 

connected  Lincoln  and  York  with  Bath  and  with  the  estuvy 

of  the  Severn.    By  the  Roman  law,  ererrone,  without  dis- 

^^Bction  of  degree  or  person,  was  subjected  to  contribute  to 

the  repairs  of  the  roads  and  bridges.    The  roads  thus  made  by 

the  fiofluns  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Saxons 

w  their  occupying   Great   Britain,   for   Bacon  sa?a  that 

"anciently  there  were  but  four  hi^ways  in  England  which 

were  free  and  common  to  all  the  Kug's  subjects ; "  and  a  note 

nnarb  that  the  "Trinoda  Necessitas'*— which  was  a  three- 

n|d  neceasary  tax  to  which  all  landowners  were  liable  m 

Saxon  times  for  repairing  of  bridges  and  roads  and  maintaining 

astles  and  garrisons  for  defence,  &c.— lay  on  all  lands  in 

^glud,  nnd  that  those  four  highways,  the  work  of  the 

Aoisaaa,   were   Watlingstreat,    Ikenildestreat,   Fosse,  and 

wneatreat,  of  which  two,  say  the  laws  of  Edward  the 

^cMor  (eh.  12),  extend  the  length  of  the  kingdom,  and  two 

we  hreadth,  and  that  they  were  put  by  those  laws  within  the 

^ingft  Peace,  a  privilege  which  was  conferred  upon  them  by 

the  90th  diapter  of  the  Conqueror's  Uiws.    Having  traced  the 

onpn  of  highways  in  England,  let  ns  now  see  how  many  kinds 

^[neh  ways  exist  at  this  day.    My  Lord  Coke  says  there  are 

^^n— first,  a  footway :  then  a  pack  and  prime  way,  which  is 

Nth  a  hone  and  footway ;  and  thirdly,  a  cartway,  which 

omtaina  the  other  two  as  well  as  a  cartway,  and  that  any  of 

neh  va^t  which  are  common  to  all  the  King's  suljeets, 

whether  it  leads  direetlr  to  a  market  town,  or  onW  from  town 

to  town,  nay  properly  be  called  a  highway,  and  that  any  such 

aitwi^  nay  be  called  the  King's  highway.    The  Roman  law, 

eonpolaory  on  all  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  hare  been 

"meded  by  the  *<  Trinoda  Necessitas,"  or  threefold  necessary 

^  pf  the  Saxons.    The  first  statute  I  find,  subsequent  to 

WUIiaa  the  Conqueror,  on  the  subject  of  the  repairs  of 

^bways,  is  one  in  1285  (Edw.  I^  18  cap.  5)  by  which  it  is 

"NBMded  that  highways  leading  from  one  market  town  to 

aouer  ahaD  be  cnluged,  so  that  there  be  neither  d^ke,  tree, 

>«  hash,  whertby  a  man  may  lurk  to  do  hurt,  within  200  ft. 

N  the  one  side  and  200  ft.  of  the  other  side  of  the  way;  but 


^he  statute  was  not  to  extend  to  cutting  down  ashes  or  other 
great  trees,  which  were  to  be  cleared  underneath,  nnd  the  lord 
that  would  not  abate  the  drke,  nnderwood,  or  bushes  was  to 
be  answerable  for  tae  robberies  committed  therein,  and  if 
murder  wu  done  that  lord  was  to  par  a  fine  at  the  Kino's 
pleasure.  If  the  lord  could  not  rell  the  underwoods  tne 
country  was  to  aid  him  therein.  The  general  laws  of  highways 
seem  not  to  hare  kept  pace  with  the  xequiremento  of  the  tunes, 
for  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a-half  afterwards*- 
1565, 2nd  and  8rd  Phil,  and  Mary,  chap.  8 — a  statute  was 
passed  for  mending  highways^  the  preamble  of  that  stetute 
Dcing,  "For  amending  of  highways,  being  now  both  rery 
noisome  and  tedious  to  travel  in,  and  dangerous  to  all  passengers 
and  carriages."  By  this  stetute  the  consteblm  and  church- 
wardens of  erery  parish  were  in  Easter  week  to  choose  two 
honest  persons  of  the  parish  to  be  snrreyors  and  orderers  for 
one  year  of  the  works  for  amendment  of  the  highways,  in 
their  parish,  leading  to  any  market  town ;  and  four  da^s 
were  appoiuted  for  the  amendment  of  the  highways  in 
which  erer;  ^rson  occupying  cTerr  ploughland  in  tillage  or 
pasture,  any  erery  other  person  keeping  there  a  drangnt  or 
plough,  and  trery  other  Konseholder  ana  erery  ootteger  and 
labourer  of^  he  parish  able  to  labour,  and  bein^  no  hired 
servant  by  the  year,  should  do  such  work  on  the  highways  on 
the  said  lour  days,  or  pay  such  penalties  as  are  therein  men- 
tioned. (I  ma^  steto  here  that  a  ploughland  in  respect  of 
repairing  the  highways  was  land  of  tne  value  of  £50  a-year.) 
Until  this  Act  was  passed  it  did  not  appear  incumbent  on  any 
particular  officer  or  person  to  call  the  parish  together,  and  set 
them  upon  this  work  i  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  says  Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  in  his  "  Commenteries  on  the  Laws  of  England," 
that  this  statute  was  passed  appointing  surveyors.  In  a  foot- 
note Mr.  Dalton  tells  us  this  office  exactly  answers  that  of 
"  Curatores  Yiarum"  of  the  Romans,  or  the  ^rsons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair:  but  it  would  seem 
that  theirs  was  an  office  of  rather  more  digni^r  and  authority 
than  ours,  not  only  from  comparing  the  metnoa  of  making  and 
of  mending  the  Roman  ways  with  those  of  country  parishes, 
but  also  beeause  one  "  Thermus,"  who  was  the  curator  of  the 
Flaminian  way,wascandidateforthe  consulship  with  Julius  Csssar. 
This  stetute  of  PhiL  and  Mary,  1565,  appears  to  have  inaugu- 
rated what  was  termed  *'  statute  duty,"  and  was  for  seven  vears 
only.  In  1662,  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
an  Act  (chap.  18)  was  passed  for  continuing  the  Act  of  PhiL 
and  Mary  for  20  years  from  that  period.  This  Act  enabled 
the  surveyora  to  take  materials  from  any  man's  grounds, 
without  consent,  for  mending  the  highways,  and  to  turn  any 
of  the  water  courses,  of  which  the  Act  states  the  highways 
were  then  so  full  as  to  make  the  highways  very  deep  and 
dangerous,  into  any  diteh,  or  the  soil  of  any  person  adjoining 
the  nighways.  It  also  extended  the  number  of  days  for  doing 
that  laoour  from  four  to  six  days.  Previous  to  the  passing  of 
this  Act  the  surveyors  did  not  possess  those  powers  to  take 
materials  for  the  repair  of  the  highways  or  to  torn  the  water- 
courses. Doubto  arose  upon  the  construction  of  Acta  of 
Parliament  in  those  days,  and  defeote  were  diacovered  in  them 
then  as  well  as  now.  This  led  in  1576  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  18  Elisabeth,  by  which  it  was  ordained  "that  any 
person,  except  those  dweUing  in  the  city  of  London,  that  shall 
be  assessed  to  the  payment  of  any  subsidv  to  her  Migesty  to 
£6  in  goods,  or  40s.  in  lands  or  above,  and  being  none  of  the 
parties  chargeable  to  the  amendment  of  highways  by  any  former 
Uw,  but  as  a  cottiyger,  shall  find  two  able  men  yearly  to  labour  in 
the  highways"— the  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  requiring  every 
householder,  cottager,  and  labourer  of  the  parish  to  provide  one 
sufficient  labourer  only.  Before  proceeSling  furtner  let  ns 
rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  oeing  assessed  to  the  ^y- 
ment  of  any  subsidy  to  her  Migesty  to  £6  in  goods.  By  ancient 
writers  we  are  told  that  a  subsidy  signifies  an  aid  tax  or  tribute 
granted  to  the  King  for  the  nrgent  occasions  of  the  kingdom,  to 
be  levied  on  every  suUeet  of  ability  according  to  the  value  of 
his  lands  or  goods.  This  statute  of  18  Eiixabeth  is  the  first  to 
recognise  the  equity  of  requiring  owners  of  perscnal  property, 
assuch,tocontnbute  towards  the  repairs  of  nighways  as  well 
as  owners  ofland  and  their  teaanto.  I  now  pass  on  to  the 
year  1670  (22nd  Charles  ILch.  12),  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  in  such  places  where  there  is  no  use  of  oarte  and  teams 
for  the  amendment  of  the  highways,  hot  the  prartice  is  to 
earrv  material  on  the  backs  of  horses  or  hy  any  other  kind  of 
eimages,  that  in  all  such  plaoes  the  inhahitanto  using  such 
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hones  or  other  cftrriages  thall  lend  able  perBou  to  work  with 
snch  horses  or  carriages,  in  like  manner  u  in  any  former 
statnte,  for  repairing  of  highways  is  appointed  for  carta  and 
teams.  And  oy  section  10  of  the  same  statute  it  is  enacted 
that  where  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  at  their  ^eral  quarter 
sessions,  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  of  the  highways  in  any 
township,  parish,  or  hamlet  would  not  be  sufficiently  repaired 
without  the  help  of  this  present  act,  assessments  npon  all  and 
every  inhabitants,  owners,  and  occupiers  of  lands  and  houses, 
or  any  personal  estate  usually  rateaole  to  tlie  poor,  shall  be 
made,  levied,  and  collected  in  uch  manner  as  the  justices 
shall  direct,  provided  that  no  such  assessment  to  be  made  in 
any  one  year  shall  exceed  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  yearly  vidua  of 
the  lanu  and  houses,  or  the  rate  of  6d.  in  £20  on  personal 
estate.  I  now  come  to  the  year  1691,  when  an  act  was  passed 
in  3rd  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary  (ch.  12),  and  that  statute 
will  show  us  the  then  mind  of  the  legislaturB  on  this  subject. 
The  preamble  runs  thus — ^"Whereas  the  free  and  easy  inter- 
eourse  and  means  of  conveying  and  carrying  goods  and  mer- 
chandises from  one  market  town  to  anothier  contributes  very 
much  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  increase  of  wealth,  and 
raising  the  value  of  lands  as  well  as  to  the  ease  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  subject  in  general,  for  which  ends  therefore  divers 
good  and  necessary  laws  have  been  heretofore  made  for  the 
enlar|fin^,  repairinff,  and  mending  the  highways  and  roads 
of  this  kingdom.  Jnotwithstanding  which  uws  the  same  are 
not  in  many  parts  sufficiently  amended  or  repaired,  but  re- 
mained almost  impassable,  aU  which  is  occasioned  not  only  by 
reason  of  some  ambiguities  in  the  said  laws,  but  by  want  of  a 
sufficient  provision  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  same.*'  By 
that  statute  the  Surveyor  of  the  Highways  was  to  give  notice 
to  the  justices  at  their  special  sessions  of  the  amount  expended 
in  the  repairing  of  his  highways^  and  the  justices  were  to  cause 
an  equal  rate  to  be  made  for  reimbursing  the  surveyor  npon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  such  parish,  accorung  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  an  Act  of  the  40th  year  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth, 
intituled  an  Act  for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  king- 
dom, and  the  assessment  was  not  to  exceed  a  rate  of  6d.  in  £1 
on  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands  or  houses,  or  6d.  in  £20  on 
personal  esUte.  In  1697,  aj).,  the  8th  and  9th  William  III., 
chap  16,  gave  justices  in  quarter  sessions  power  to  widen  the 
roaos,  not  to  exceed  eight  yards,  and  to  take  lands  requisite 
for  the  same ;  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  not  to  exceed 
30  year's  purchase,  to  be  assessed  by  a  juzy,  and  'assessments 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  before  stated  were  to  be  levied  on 
the  inhabitants  for  purchasing  the  land.  About  70  years 
afterwards — ^namely,  in  1766,  the  7th  Qeorge  III.,  chap.  42. 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  amending,  and 
reducing  into  one  Act  of  Parliament  the  several  statutes  then 
in  being  for  the  amendment  and  preservation  of  the  public 
highways  of  the  kingdom.  By  that  Act  persons  liable  to 
perform  statute  duty  were  permitted  to  compound  for  it ; 
should,  however,  the  statute  duty  actually  prnformed  and  the 
money  paid  for  composition  not  have  sufficed  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  hignways,  the  justices  of  the  peace  at 
quarter  sessions,  npon  the  application  of  the  surveyor,  would 
order  a  rate  to  be  made  upon  the  occupiers  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  within  the  parish,  to  raise  the 
amount  required,  the  amount  of  rate  being  limited  to  6d.  in 
the  £  on  the  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  &.  By  this  Act  it 
will  be  observed  that  personal  property,  after  having  contri- 
buted to  the  expenses  of  highways  for  about  two  centuries,  was 
set  free,  and  the  burden  altogether  imposed  on  land.  In  the 
short  space  of  seven  years  (1773),  another  Act  of  Parliament— 
the  13th  Qeorge  IIL,  chap.  78---was  passed  for  the  puxwMe  of 
explaining,  amending,  and  reducing  into  one  Act  of  rarlia- 
ment  the  statutes  then  in  being  for  the  amendment  and  pre- 
servation of  the  public  highways  in  England,  which  contains 
similar  powers  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1766  for 
raising  any  deficiency  occurring  in  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  highways  by  statntf>-duty,  but  the  power  of  assessing 
was  raised  from  6d.  to  9d.  in  the  £  by  the  year.  The  British 
Parliament  rested  from  its  labonn  on  the  snlgect  of  hkhway 
legislation  for  about  63years,  and  then  in  the  year  1836  came 
the  Act  of  6  and  6  William  IV..  chap.  60,  which  was  to 
oonaolidate  and  amend  the  lawa  relating  to  histhwaja  in  Eng- 
land. It  would  he  foreign  to  my  pnrposa  to  oiseasB  the  pro- 
visiona  of  this  Act,  nnmberinff  ISW  cknsea;  bnt  it  gave  per- 
missive power  to  paiishea  to  form  themselves  into  a  highwaf 
district,  and  to  nominate  a  district  surveyor,  wid  in  laige 


E Irishes  of  above  6,000  the  veatry  had  the  power  to  fom  i 
ghway  board.  Statute  duty  was  virtually  abolished  by  thii 
statute  as  the  only  mode  it  gave  for  raismg  monej  for  the 
repairs  of  the  highways  was  by  a  rate  to  be  made  by  the  nr- 
veyor  npon  all  proper^  then  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  to  be  allowed  by  justices  in  the  same  msniwr  u 
the  poor  rate.  The  amount  was  not  to  exceed  at  any  one  time  or 
rate  lOd.  in  the  £,  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  £  in  any  onevesr.  It 
contained  also  a  provision  that  with  the  consent  of  foor-ftftb 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  assembled  in  vestry  sod  cos* 
tribnting  to  the  highway  rate,  the  rate  might  be  ineresied  to 
such  a  sum  as  the  assembled  inhabitants  should  thidc  proper. 
Having  now  briefly,  but  I  fear  very  imperfecUv,  brought  booif 
you  the  ori^n  of  lugbways  in  England,  the  laws  and  eoatoiDi 
which  provide  for  their  making  or  expenses  of  repairing,  lad 
the  property  of  persons  liable  to  those  expenses,  t  come  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  year  186£, 
when  the  highway  reformers  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Higb* 
way  Act  (25  and  26  Vic),  and  they  may  have  obtsined  Uusr 
ideas  for  the  formation  of  the  distncts  and  boards  which  hire 
subsequently  been  formed  fit)m  the  Act  of  1835.  With  the 
machinery  and  working  of  this  Act  and  of  tiie  Highway  Act 
of  1864  passed  to  amend  the  Highway  Act  of  1863,  yoa  m 
many  of  you,  as  members  of  highway  boards,  well  acqnaintei 
The  worung  of  the  machinery  of  the  Acts  of  1862  snd  18^ 
has,  without  doubt,  thrown  upon  parishes  expenses  to  which 
they  were  not  previously  liable,  and  whether  they  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  will  denve  benefits  commensurate  with  the 
expense  is  a  problem  which  time  only  can  solve.  The  qnei- 
tion  of  whetlier  or  not  it  be  just  and  mir  that  the  vsit  molti* 
tude  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  shonld  go  leot* 
free  from  highwray  rates,  when  they  not  only  use  and  triTelos 
the  highways  eaually  with,  but  with  fisr  heavier  loads,  than 
the  occupiers  of  lands,  must^  in  my  opinion,  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Beyond  contradiction  they  derive  as  mnch  or  more 
benefit  from  good  roads  than  the  occupiers  of  lands  who  pay 
for  the  repairs.  The  country  and  tiie  Parliameat  thonght  so 
in  the  year  1691,  or  the  statement  in  the  preamble  of  the  Aci 
3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  that  the  free  and  essy  interoouie 
and  means  of  conveying  and  carrying  goods  and  merchsndiie 
from  one  market  town  to  another  contribntes  very  mnch  to  the 
advancement  of  trade,  increase  of  wealth,  and  raising  the 
value  of  lands,  as  well  as  to  the  ease  uid  convenience  of  the 
subject  in  general,  would  not  have  been  made.  Is  not  that 
statement  as  true  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  then  P  Are  not 
good  and  commodious  highways  as  requisite  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  trade  of  this  country,  the  increase  of  its  wealth,  the 
raising  the  value  of  its  land^  and  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  its  inhabitants  ^erally,  as  a  good  and  efficient 
army  and  navy  are  for  its  safety,  and  as  a  good,  talented,  and 
honest  Government  is  for  its  wel£sre  and  honoor  smosg 
nations  P  If  so,  why  should  not  all  contribute  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  according  to  their  abih^  towards  the  msintrnanw 
of  its  highways?  The  present  Legislature  appears  to  thiak 
that  not  only  should  the  occupiers  ot  land  exclasively  bssr  the 
expense  of  maintaining  all  the  present  highways  not  beiag 
turnpikes^  but  that  they  should  be  further  oordened  with  the 
repairs  of  all  turnpike  roads,  when  and  as  th^  shall  oeaie  to 
be  such.  For  by  an  Act  passed  in  August  last  (the  Ansaal 
Turnpikes*  Acts  Continuance  Act)  the  ooat  of  maintaining  lo 
much  of  any  turnpike  road  as  passes  through  any  bi|hvaT 
district  constituted  under  the  Highway  AcU  of  1863  and 
1864,  which  has  ceased,  or  shall  at  any  time  theresfterceaie 
to  be  a  turnpike  shall,  after  31st  Deoember,  1870,  be  a  efaaige 
on  the  common  fund  of  such  highway  district.  Qentknen,  I 
have  now  endeavoured,  to  the  bnt  of  my  ability,  to  show  yw 
the  present  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  repain  of 
the  highways  in  Engknd.  Bnt  when  I  look  at  the  eaorisooiiy- 
increased  and  increasing  wealth,  and  nnmbers  of  those  engap 
in  oommeroe  and  trau,  as  well  as  of  those  who  draw  their 
wealth  from  other  sources  than  occupyingr  land,  ^  ^f^ 
sequently  increased  use  by  them  of  our  highways^  and  contrast 
them  with  the  wealth  and  population  of  tnis  country  in  1691, 
I  can  form  unhesitatingly  but  one  opinion— that  opinion  ti| 
that  the  preamble  of  tiie  statute  of  William  and  lian  » 
spedally  applicable  to  the  present  day,  and  that  it  woald  be 
bnt  seant  Justice  to  the  oconpifrs  of  landa  that  psnonal  pro- 
petty,  which  was  thm,  adthongh  in  a  vair  mild  de^n^ 
rateable  to  the  repain  of  the  hif^wns,  ahooU  now  be  asds 
to  contoibnte  with  Uie  occupiers  of  lands  its  fair  qnota  towsrdi 
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the  npun  of  ihe  lusl>vi^y>  ui  ISng^d.  I  fear  I  haTo  tired 
joar  patienoe,  and  if  I  haye,  I  ougnt,  and  I  do  thank  yon  the 
Bore  for  the  attention  which  jou  hare  shown  me,  which  is 
odIj  another  instance  of  the  many  kindnesses  I  have  reoeiTed 
at  Toor  hands. 

Mr.  R.  Genge  said :  It  seemed  that  as  ciTilisation  increased 
so  did  the  number  of  good  roads  increase.   A  eood  road  might 
be  eoDsidered  as  a  mark  of  civilisation.    Tne  Sx)man^  the 
most  drilised  of  all  the  nations,  were  eiodlent  road  makers. 
The  nraleting  of  a  certain  class  of  the  eommnnity'-oocttpiers 
of  land— for  the  public  good  seemed  also  to  be  connected  with 
the  mireh  at  dyuisation.    It  was  high  time  that  these  thiogs 
ihovld  be  taken  notice  of,  that,  as  Mr.  Andrews  had  obserred, 
persons!  as  well  as  real  propertr  shoold  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  State.     The  working  of  the  Act  of 
1862  Lad  certainly  been   tested   long   enough   to   afford 
the   opportunity    of    forming    a    good    opinion    as    to 
whether  it  was  beneficial.    In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  rosds  had,  he  thought,  certainly  improved,  but  whether  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  was  another  question.     If  previous 
Aeti  had  been  well  carried  out,  that  of  1862  would  not,  he 
thoQght,  have  beoi  required.    He  believed  it  was  formerly  in 
the  power  of  the  justices  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  put- 
ting mdi  in  proper  repair,  and  they  could  do  no  more  now. 
There  was  at  present  a  Board,  in  connection  with  which  was 
a  itaff  of  efficient  officers,  and  of  course  there  were  accom- 
panying expenses.     It  was  a  great  comfort,  all  must  admit,  to 
bare  good  roads  in  going  about  the  country ;  everybody  must 
appreciate  them,  bnt  then  there  was  the  serious  question  of 
expenie  which  would  lead  to  the  great  question  ot  ratmg.    It 
would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  to  go  into  the  latter  at  present.  He 
■hoold  only  be  too  happy  to  see  all  rates  paid  bv  the  owners 
iflstcsd  of  the  occupiers  of  property ;  if  landloroi  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  taking  up  matters  of  rating  they  would 
oome  before  the  public  more  effectually  than  when  brought 
forward  by  the  occupiers,  who  now  felt  the  pinch.    If  the 
ntes  were  all  paid  by  the  owners  the  occupiers  would  of  course 
haie  to  pay  an  couiTalent  in  rent ;  they  would  know  what  they 
had  to  pay.    Under  that  system  the  rates  would  be  paid  by 
thoae  persons  most  interested  in  keeping  them  down.    Cer- 
tainly he  eonsidered  a  great  injustice  woud  be  suffered  if  the 
■aintenance  of  the  turnpikes  in  this  country  wis  thrown  upon 
the  parishes,  which  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  recent  legis- 
lation that  fauad  taken  place.     Mi.  Gbnge  considered  it  would 
be  aa  iignstice  for  penons  who  did  not  use  roads  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pav  for  those  who  sent  over  the  roads  heavy  loads  of 
flonr  and  other  articles. 

Mr.  Daxxn  said  if  Mr.  Hngessen's  bill|Were  carried  out— 
and  no  doubt  it  would  be,  for  it  was  already  partlv  passed^ 
the  additional  expenses  to  be  met  would  be  somewnat  alarm- 
ing. He  (Mr.  XHunen)  saw  that  there  were  in  this  country 
17,000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  to  be  maintained,  the  debt  on 
thoae  roads  beini^  near  £8,000,000.  In  this  county  alone 
there  were  433  miles  of  turnpike  roads,  the  debt  amounting 
to  m,000.  Now  let  them  just  &ncy  that— the  parishes 
being  saddled  vrith  the  keeping  in  repair  of  433  miles  of  turn- 
pike roads,  to  say  nothing  of  the  debt  of  £94,000 1  If  the 
toUi  were  abolished  this  sum  would  have  to  be  paid ;  no  doubt 
that  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  The  payment  of 
thii,  reckoned  at  3  per  cent.,  would  amount,  perhaps,  to  £3,000 
a^ear,  extending  over  SO  years.  This  he  looked  upon  as  one 
or  the  most  monstrous  things  that  could  possibly  be.  He  was  in 
bvonr  of  persons  being  called  inon  to  pay  their  share  of  the  bur- 
den aeooraing  to  Uieir  ability,  but  to  do  more  than  that  would, 
he  held,  be  unfair.  To  chiaxKe  all  classes  with  the  expenses 
according  to  thdr  ability,  would  be  as  easy  as  possible,  out  to 
tbrow  these  expenses  on  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
pnbhc  yfwM  be  unfoir. 

.  Ur.  T.  A.  HovEK  considered  that  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  roads  should  fidl  upon  the  community  at  large ;  it 
woold  be  hard  for  the  occupiers  of  land  to  be  burdened  ez- 
^ttively.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the  cottager  earning 
hii  8s,  or  9s.  weekly  havuig  to  pay  ntes  while  personal  pro- 


perty—atock-in-trade  for  instanod^Mrafl  eiempt :  that  he  took 
to  be  a  hardship.  It  seemed  to  him  that  mej  should  do 
all  they  could  in  order  that  every  one  should  bear  ms  fair  share 
of  the  burden. 

Dr.  Aldbjdoi  said  it  struck  him  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  highways  should  fall  upon  each  county,  by  means  of  a 
highway  rate  levied  on  all  available  property.  Persons,  he 
thought,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  such  rate  the  same  as 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  pay  upon  their  income  and  pro- 
petty  for  other  purposes.  Every  person  in  the  country  who 
derived  an  income  from  trade  or  landed  property  should  pay  a 
fair  proportion.  Good  roads  were  absolutely  necessaiy  for 
the  success  of  commerce  and  other  interests,  and  therefore 
everyone,  according  to  his  position,  according  the  proper^ 
which  he  hdd,  should  be  made  to  contribute  towards  their 
maintenance.  With  regard  to  turnpike  trusts  he  thought  the 
sooner  they  were  done  away  with  the  better :  they  were  a  great 
imposition.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  tolls  was  some- 
thing enormous,  and  then  again  there  was  a  sad  want  of 
economy  in  making  the  roaids.  Between  Dorchester  and 
Frampton,  passing  through  Charminster,  there  were  no  less 
than  three  turnpikes.  If  the  road  had  been  managed  pro- 
perly it  would  long  ago  have  been  made  free.  The  sooner 
toUs  were  abolised  tne  better.  The  maintenance  of  highways 
and  turnpikes  should  fall  in  the  shape  of  a  county-rate  upon 
every  one  in  the  county  possessed  of  nroperty.  As  the  sub- 
ject was  now  on  the  to>tf,  as  it  would  shortly  be  again  brought 
before  the  House  of  uommons,  it  was,  as  he  conceived,  the 
positive  duty  of  every  Farmers'  Club  to  petition  Fariiament  to 
the  effect  that  all  properties  should  pay  a  fidr  share  towards 
the  maintenance  of  highways,  at  the  same  time  opposing  any 
such  bill  as  that  which  had  been  spoken  of  as  being  introduced 
into  the  House. 

Mr.  A.  PoPB  suggested  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  every 
vehicle  and  every  horse,  raising  thereby,  if  possible,  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  maintain  the  highways.  Then  the  burden  would, 
he  though^  fall  on  the  right  shoulders — on  the  persons  who 
used  the  highways— and  the  noxious  and  inconvenient  system 
of  toUs  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  abolished.  Thia  sug- 
gestion, he  added,  had  never  yet  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  (laughter). 

The  Pbxsidsict  said  the  first  thing  he  would  speak  of  was 
the  present  state  of  the  roads.  Thev  could  very  plainly  see 
that  the  Tumfdke  Trustees  were,  at  the  present  moment,  neg- 
lecting the  turnpikes  throughout  the  county.  Certainly  the 
Dorchester  and  Martinstown  road  was  one  of  the  worst  roads 
he  had  ever  in  his  life.  The  parish  roads  were  quite  in  order : 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  turnpike  roads.  There  prevailed 
a  general  impression  that  the  roads  would  next  year  be  thrown 
out  of  the  nands  of  the  Turnpike  Trustees.  The  expenses 
attending  their  own  roads  had,  they  all  knew,  been  enormous 
•—they  not  increased  double,  but  treble  and  treble.  He  felt 
that  the  increasing  expenses  must  eventually  be  borne  by  the 
landlords,  that  the  tenants  could  never  pay  them.  A  good 
deal  of  money  was,  he  held,  spent  in  an  extremely  extravagant 
manner.  Taking  up  an  old  way-book  of  his  parish,  he  found 
that  from  1859  to  1863  the  sum  spent  on  the  roads  was  £21 
lis.  6d.,  while  during  the  past  four  years,  from  1867  to  1871 
the  sum  of  £226  would  have  been  paid  (Sensation).  Thus 
the  expense  was  now  tenfold.  Mr.  Homer,  in  contending  that 
money  had  been  unnecessarily  spent  on  the  roads,  instanced  a 
case  in  which  £40  or  £60  had  been  voted  for  a  road  (that 
leadingfrom  Aihton  to  Monkton)  while  scarcely  ten  vehicles  had 
passed  over  it  during  the  past  2  or  3  yean.  The  road  he  said 
ran  through  one  piece  of  land.  Last  year  or  the  year  before 
thisties  as  tall  as  himself  (Mr.  Homer)  and  turnips  as  big 
as  a  decanter  grew  tiiere.  That  was  the  way  their  mon^ 
was  spent.  Ue  iJso  gave  an  instance  of  a  road  leading  into 
a  mod  hole. 

Mr.  Andbswb  having  replied,  a  roto  of  thanks  passed 
to  him,  and  the  proceedings  aided. 
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THE    BREEDING    AND    MANAGEMENT    OF    SHEEP. 


At  the  monthly  meetiiig  of  tho  BraeooBhire  Chamber  of 
Aipricaltare,  Colonil  Bkidowatib,  the  Chdniuui,  laid  he 
wuhed  to  iniorm  the  Chamber  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Coart  of  Quarter  Seuioni  it  was  decided  bj  the  ma^^stratei 

f  resent  that  a  committee  should  be  formed,  contiitingof 
'enry  Williams,  Esq.,  the  county  and  borough  members.  Sir 
Joseph  BaiieT,  Bart.,  and  Colonel  Bridgwater,  to  draw  np  a 
memorial  to  be  praented  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  loisal 
taiation.  He  was  sure  that  announcement  would  dc  the  more 

Ktifying  to  the  Chamber  because  the  magistrates  had  not 
n  solicited  by  them,  but  had  taken  the  step  of  their  own 
accord.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  aarisable  that  the 
Chamber  should  send  up  a  similar  memorial,  not  in  the  same 
words  but  to  the  same  effect.  That,  in  fact,  was  bein^  done, 
or  about  to  be  done,  by  most  of  the  Chambers  of  Agnculture 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  do  the  same.  He  also  suggested  that  the  Brecon 
and  TrecasUe  Anicnltnral  Society  should  adopt  and  present  a 
similar  memorial.  Thus,  by  nnitms  together,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  make  its  Toiee  to  be  heard,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  influence  very  materially  any  future  legislation  on 
the  subject.  It  would  be  adTisable,  he  thought,  for  the  Cham- 
ber to  take  the  same  course  as  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
had  done;  namely,  to  draw  up  a  petition,  and  send  it  to 
Furliament  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber,  and  for  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  empower  the  council  of  the 
Chamber  to  draw  up  and  send  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Oyxrton  said  th<nr  had  alreadjr  had  a  long  discussion 
on  the  subject.  His  indindual  opinion  was,  tmit  the  bur- 
dens on  land  had  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  ralue  of  land ;  in  fact,  in  nothing  like  the  same 
ratio.  He  did  not  think  anything  would  be  gained  by  adopt- 
ing the  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Parliament;  There  had, 
inaeed,  already  been  an  lUTestigation  on  the  suk^ect,  when  it 
was  proTf  d  that  land  was  not  rated  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
creased ralue. 

Mr.  Lloid  proposed,  "That  the  council  of  this  Chamber 
be  empowered  by  this  general  meeting  of  the  Chamber  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  on  the 
subject  of  Local  Taxation. 

Col.  B&IDGWA.TER  sccouded  the  proposition,  which  was  as- 
sented to. 

Mr.  STftJLTTON,  of  Duffryn  Farm,  Newport^  Monmouthshire, 
then  read  the  following  paper :  I  propose  to  speak  only  of 
ordinary  sheep-fiinning,  if  I  may  so  use  the  word^>I  mean 
sheep-farming  for  the  ordinary  market,  or  £  s.  d,  point  of  view. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  fancr  side  of  the  question,  trimming 
for  exhibition,  or  any  of  that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular predilection  for  the  animals— I  either  like  them  or  detest 
them  as  they  are  profitable  or  unprofitable.  And  here  is  a  point 
which  I  think  we  too  often  omit  to  consider.  A  man  has  his 
usual  stock;  he  keeps  them  on  in  the  usual  way ;  he  changes 
them  from  one  kind  of  keep  to  the  other,  as  the  course  of  uie 
season  comes  round ;  he  has  his  usual  lot  of  tegs  or  what  not 
to  sell  at  the  usual  time ;  they  go,  and  he  has  so  much  money 
more  or  less  than  the  Tear  before,  as  the  case  may  be.  Does 
he  consider,  and  can  he  tell  us  when  or  on  what  keep  they 
have  been  paying  best,  and  where  thwr  have  paid  least,  or 
even  lost  money  P  Now,  I  think,  we  should  be  richer  men, 
or  rather,  I  would  say,  less  poor,  for  I  am  speaking  to  farmers, 
if  we  more  frequentiy  asked  ourselves  the  question.  Is  our 
stock  paying?  and  after  calculating  the  costs  and  seeing 
where  it  pays,  and  where  it  loses,  endeavour  in  future  to  cleave 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Now,  of  all  the  different 
branches  of  farming,  I  think  the  management  of  sheep  is  the 
most  difficult  to  nnoerstand.  Somebody  once  said  of  war  it  is 
a  series  of  blunders,  and  the  one  that  makes  fewest  ^ts  the 
best  of  it ;  so,  I  think,  it  may  well  be  said  of  formmg,  es- 
pedallv  of  sheep-farming.  "We  hear  every  spring  the  ques- 
tion, always  the  first  question  a  brotiber>farmer  asks  you,  what 
luck  with  the  sheep  or  with  the  lambs  P  Depend  upon  it  the 
answer  to  that  qneition  is  a  pretty  good  udicanon  of  the 


management  of  the  flock ;  for  thoogh  I  must  adaiit  thst  tlw 
best  of  managers  do  sometimes  meet  with  bad  luck,  u  it  ii 
called,  I  do  believe  that  bad  management  is  geacrslly  the 
parent  of  bad  luck,  and  vice  terta.  At  all  events,  I  ksow 
that  when  I  myself  have  had  verv  bad  luck,  I  could  ficqneatlj 
remember  a  bit  of  bad  generalship  a  month  or  two  before. 
In  sheep-farming  I  do  believe  that  to  make  it  profitable  jot 
must  manage  very  well  indeed,  and  sheep  badly  doae  sie  a 
most  unprofitable  stock.  So  I  think  you  could  not  hije 
chosen  a  subject  more  worthy  of  our  consideration  sad  dis- 
cussion, and  I  think  we  shall  find,  after  calculating  sli  eodt, 
that  there  are  more  unprofitable  sheep  kept  in  this  kingdoa 
than  is  generally  imagined.  I  have  heard  clever  fknuers  «j 
that  sheep  are  a  necessary  evil,  that  they  pay  nothing  is  then- 
selves,  but  are  only  necessary  for  corn-growing.  With  this  I 
for  one  cannot  agree.  I  beheve  that  sheep  mansged  ss  tbej 
ought  to  be  dioud  not  be  kept  in  exceasive  nnmben  to  inter- 
fere with  corn-growing,  which  I  have  fireqnently  seea  dose. 
Have  you  not  often  seen  roots  kept  about  too  late  in  the  iprisf 
so  as  to  ruin  a  barley  crop  P  And,  remember,  it  takes  the 
profit  of  a  good  many  sheep  to  make  np  the  differeoee 
oetween  the  value  of  20  acres  of  bad  barley  and  u 
equal  ^uantit^  of  good.  I  now  propose  to  u^  a  fev 
words  in  detail  about  the  management  of  a  breeding  floek, 
with  my  humble  notions  as  to  its  proper  management. 
Of  course  the  first  question  to  be  dleciaed  in  commeac- 
ing  sheep-farming  is  tne  sort  of  sheep  yon  intend  to  ke^, 
ai^  this  is  a  question  dependent  upon  such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  offer  an  opiaion ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  to  b^n  with,  it  is  wise  to  do  u  yoar 
neighbours  do,  only  improve  upon  them  (I  mean  the  iheep  of 
course)  as  mueh  as  possible ;  it  would  be  perfect  nudnea  (o 
put  heavy  sheep  on  vonr  mountains,  though,  possibly,  they 
might  with  advantage  be  made  a  little  heavier  than  th^  now 
are ;  but  mountain  urming  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  oader- 
stand.  I  cannot  understand  what  pay  there  can  be  to  a  Welih 
wether,  for  instance,  from  one  year  old  till  six,  when,  I  beliere, 
he  is  generally  worth  firom  S5s.  to  80s^  the  wool  at  lOd.  or  Is. 
per  lb.  about  makes  np  for  losses ;  so  it  appears  to  me  thit  he 
pays,  with  htek  mind  you,  about  Is.  a  year  for  four  or  in 

Sirs.  This  cannot  be  making  money  very  rapidly.  I  verilf 
ieve  your  mountain  farmers,  for  no  doubt  you  are  all  eporti- 
men,  keep  these  sheep  to  afford  a  good  chase  for  yonr  dogi; 
and  here  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  mischief  caused  by  dog- 
sing  is  incalculable — it*s  the  curse  of  Welsh  shea  frrming. 
No  sheep  can  thrive  if  they  are  to  be  run  to  a  stana  still  eos- 
stantiy.  Why,  in  Wiltshire  and  every  other  sheep  eonatj  I 
know  of,  the  very  first  principle  of  sheep  manai^ement  is  to  be 
as  quiet  and  gentle  as  possible,  never  diaturb  the  sheep  in  the 
smallot  denee,  but  hereabouts  the  dog  does  everything.  A  mu 
sits  in  Ids  nonse,  tells  the  dog  to  go  round  the  hill  sad  bring 
the  sheep  home,  that  he  may  see  if  they  have  **  smbs."  Yoor 
dogs  are  wonderfully  intelligent,  and  no  doubt  tney  save  their 
owners  many  a  long  walk,  but  they  certainly  duniaisli  the 
mutton  of  the  country  to  a  very  considerable  extent  Periisps 
it  improves  the  flavour,  as  coursing  is  said  to  do  of  the  hue ; 
and  as  we  have  nothing  extra  to  pay  for  it,  perhaps  we  hid 
better  say  nothing  about  it.  But  let  us  return  to  our  breeding 
flock ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  it  should  be  a  point  of  Terjr 
deep  consideration  whether  according  to  the  peculisritiet  of 
this  or  that  form,  a  breeding  flock  is  the  risht  thing  to  keep, 
or  whether  a  dry  flock  would  not  be  mOre  profitable.  Of  coane 
in  this  matter  Jeverythin^  ;dependB  upon  cirenmstancei,  bat  I 
think  one  rule  may  be  laid  down  in  reference  to  this  matta, 
viz.,  do  not  keep  a  regular  breeding  flock  unless  yw  htve  saf* 
fiaent  roujgh  keep,  either  mountain  run,  or  other  inferior  keep 
to  nuintain  your  ewes  from  weaning  time  till  near  tuppiog 
time,  for  if  they  are  kept  on  ooatly  food,  the  expenses  ofsaiB* 
mering  will  very  consioerbly  dimuush  the  profits.  My  own 
plan  is  to  buy  in  full-mouthdl  ewes,  generally  in  Aunst,  keep 
them  alwavs  pretty  well,  sell  as  many  fat  lambs  u  I  esa,  sad 
pazeout  tne  ewes  during  the  autumn.  My  reasons  for  bajisg 
in  a  Crash  lottveiy  yenr  are,  in  the  first  pboe,  that  I  bate  no 
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iben  vilk  where  I  can  keep  mv  ewes  insxpeniiTelT ;  w- 
eoadiy,  I  like  old  eves.    They  breea  a  Urger  munber  of  Iambi, 
ud  thftt  better  than  voang  ewei.     Now,  having  weaned 
the  limbe,  Ithink  we  all  know  tiiat  it  ia  qoite  unneoenaiy  to 
fittea  cor  breeding  ewet.    It  doea  them  good  to  work  for 
tiMir  liring^  only  to  mind  they  do  not  |[et  u)o  poor,  and  that 
thej  are  well  tapplied  with  water  during  the  hot  weather. 
It  ii  not  nntil  within  a  month  of  tapping  that  one  need  be  at 
all  aaxiou  abont  the  ewea.    I  think  it  is  then  of  great 
impoittaee  to  keep   them  well    They  shonld  be  deeidedly 
01  the  mead  when  the  ram  is  turned  out,  for  we  all  know 
hov  our  breed  of  lambs  varies  as  the  ewes  are  doing  well, 
or  an  poor  and  doinff  iU.    Now  comes  a  very  interesting 
period,  when  the  health  of  our  subject  shonld  be  carefully 
vitched,  finr   a   little   neglect  will  spoil  the  whole  thing. 
Oaee  let  your  ewes  get   below  the  mark   do  what  yon 
will,  you  ean*t  get  them  up  again.     Yon  will  have  puny, 
ftirred  lambs,  the  ewe  can't  keep  more  than  one,  and  often 
ut  thsk    Yon  will  have  a  short  breed  of  lambs,  and  lose  a 
aumber  of  ewes-    In  short,  you  will  hate  very  had  luck.    Let 
IS  jut  try  to  calculate  the  difference  between  a  flock  done 
well  sad  a  similar  lot  done  badlv.     Let  then  be  200  Down 
rves.   They  shall  be  nm  in  two  lots  of  100  each.    And  here 
I  vill  describe  my  notions  of  how  a  flock  of  ewes  should  be 
kept.  They  shall  cost  85s.  a  head,  and  be  purchased  in  August. 
They  hoth  shall  run  stubbles,  and  be  kept  in  a  similar  way, 
oalj  that  one  lot  shall  have  a  tie  of  rape  or  mustard  for  a 
Boatk  previous  to  a  ce/iam  time,  so  that  one  lot  shall  be  in  a 
piod  itaie,  and  the  other  a  little  below  par  at  that  particular 
tone ;  then  they  run  the  seeds  and  pastures,  or  elean  up  be- 
hind tile  lambs ;  they  are  still  upon  much  the  same  keep,  but 
one  lot  is  frequently  changed  from  field  to  field,  the  other 
kept  a  bit  too   long  in   one    place.     The  shepherd  has 
the  Isfflbs  to    attend    to    in    the   morning,    and    keeps 
oar  devoted  ewes  too   long  in   a   bare  Ibid,  where   thev 
hid  iiaished   up  the   bits   left  by  the  lamba   six   o^eloek 
oa  the  previous    evening.     Thw  continue  to  run  the 
psitarei,  when  November  comes  with  its  nsual  rains ;  the  one 
lot  n  imnediately  removed  to  the  drier  grounds,  where  a  bite 
hu  been  kept  in  anticipation  of  this  period ;  the  other  lot 
leaaiiu  a  few  days,  perhaps  weeks,  too  long  on  wet  comfort- 
lot  ground,  the  bit  of  grass  there  is  dirty  aim  loathsome  from 
the  eoBitant  wanderings  of  the  dissatisfied  ewes.    December 
eooM,  but  without  frost ;  the  good  manager  Itill  keeps  his 
flock  on  the  dry  ground,  but  either  hauld  them  a  fSsw  turnips 
or  makes  them  mk  to  the  field  and  fetch  them  themselve* ; 
the  bad  manager  begins  to  think  his  ewes  look  deuced  rough, 
ii  frightened,  takes  them  away  from  the  grass,  and  plunges 
isto  a  piece  of  turnips,  gives  them  as  many  turnips  as  tney  can 
gorge,  aad  hay,  which  tiiey  don't  care  about|  having  plenty  of 
tuaipa,  keeps  them  between  the  hurdles  often  in  mud  up  to 
their  belties.    This  goM  on  tillJanuary  comes  with  its  frosts, 
when  oar  friend  finds  his  roots  decreasing  a-paoe,  and  the  hay 
ricks  diminished  visibly;  acts  fri|phtened  again,  curtails  the 
faraips,  and  cuts  straw  with  hay  into  chaff ;  the  consequence 
u  that  the  ewea  are  always  looking  for  the  turnips,  rush  at 
then  when  the  time  comes,  take  in  a  oonsiderable  amount  of 
vind,  aad  consequently  feel  uncomfortable.    Then  may  be  ex- 
pected a  pretty  good  crop  of  dead  lambs.  So  the  game  goes  on 
till  lambing  time,  when  our  friend  finds  himself  in  a  very  un- 
^^u&ctory  state  as  regards  his  100  Down  ewes ;  in  all  pro- 
bability he  has  lost  four  or  fine.    He  lias  few  twins,  and  even 
the  stngiM  have  not  sufficient  milk.     He  finds  when  weaning 
ud  ihnring  time  comes  that  he  has  lost  ten  ewes,  and  has 
only  eighty  lambs,  and  those  are  a  bad  lot.     Now,  what  does 
oar  good  manager  do?    We  left  him  in  December  with  his 
i^k  ia  a  very  healthy  state.    In  January,  or  as  soon  as  they 
'^aire  it,  he  cpves  a  little  cake,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  chaff,  or 
a  piekm^  of  nice  oat,  barley,  bean,  or  pea-straw,  and  so  they 
tte  eontmned  to  be  kept  antil  lambing  time,  always  in  oom- 
wrt,  always  in  health.    Obaerve,  I  have  not  mentioned  hay  as 
put  of  their  diet.    I  very  seldom  use  hay  myself  for  sheep, 
aad  I  am  ^te  satisfied  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary ;   and  at 
uythiag  Hie  average  market  price,  it  is  one  of  the  dearest 
vwia  you  can  eouaume,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  cake  or 
^  at  an  economical  feeding  stuff.     I  have  known  a  flock 
or  eves  eat  more  hay  in  a  season  than  they  themselves  were 
vorth.    Can  that  be  right?  and  what  is  the  reason P    Why, 
{^  absurd  restriction  about  selling  hay,  probably.     Fancy 
wiag  oompeUed  to  consume  hay  worth  Ml  per  ton,  when 


you  can  use  eake  so  much  more  eoouomically,  and  will 
any  one  say  that  cake  feeding  ia  not  better  for  the 
land?  Moreover,  I  object  to  giving  ewes  an  excessive 
quantity  of  roots,  before  lambing.  1  believe  a  large 
amount  of  ill-luck  is  to  be  aeconnted  fbr  in  this  way. 
Now,  the  owner  of  the  flock  I  am  now  describing  will  find 
himself,  in  all  probability,  at  weaning  time,  with  about  98 
ewes  and  130  lambs.    The  ewes  will  keep  the  lambs  well  and 

S've  them  a  good  start,  which  is  everything  with  a  lamb, 
ace  get  a  young  lamb  **  dry"  in  its  skin,  as  we  call  it — ^I 
mean  pinched — and  with  ita  back  up— and  you  may  move  liim 
if  yon  can ;  he  ia  injured  for  life.  The  pwallel  woich  I  have 
bemi  drawing  in  a  very  rough  way,  I  believe  to  be  by  no  means 
an  unusual  one  in  real  life,  and  1  leave  you  to  draw  your  own 
inference  of  the  difference  between  profit  and  loos  in  these  two 
cases.  Why,  one  lot  would  be  worth  almost  double  as  much 
as  the  other,  and  yet  probably  have  cost  no  more  to  keep.  No 
wonder  that  some  men  like  sheep  while  others  hate  them,  that 


a  month  to  start  him  again,  and  all  the  food  he  eate  during 


that  period  ia  simply  wasted.    What  does  M*Combie  say  of 
cattle P    "If  you  want  them  to  pay,  they  should  never  lose 
their  calf-flesh,  depend  upon  it."    It  is  quite  equally  true  of 
sheep,  they  shonld  never  lose  their  lamb-flesh.    I  expect  we 
are  all  pretty  well  agreed  that  in  aheep-bnsiness  nothing  pays 
better  than  selling  Cat  lambs,  and  no  doubt,  aa  a  rule,  it  ia  quite 
true ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  keep  them  on  for  another  six 
months,  always  doing  as  weU  as  wnen  with  their  dams,  and 
with  good  keeping,  it  ia  quite  possible,  I  believe,  the  latter 
part  of  their  lives  would  be  u  profitable  as  their  beginning. 
Take  for  instance  the  priae  lots  of  lambs  at  Winchester  lUr, 
in  October  last.    The  800  made  over  £8  a  head,  and  you  may 
reckon  up  the  cost  of  keeping  them  as  yon  hke ;  you  can 
come  to  only  one  condnsion,  namely,  that  they  paid  right 
well.  Now,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  were  kept "  doing" 
the  whole  time.    I  will  here  say  that  the  dams  of  the  first 
prize  lot  have  taated  no  hay  for  iwo  or  three  years.    And  the 
principal  food  of  the  lambs  was  vetches,  sainfoin,  and  cab- 
oa^.    I  will  not  pursue  the  daily  life  of  a  lamb  from  ita  birth 
to  ita  death,  for  that  would  be  asking  too  much  endurance  from 
you.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  believe  it  is  very  fssential  to  give 
young  lambs  a  succession  of  freth  keep  if  hurdling  be  the  sys- 
tem adopted ;  let  them  at  leut  liave  one  fresh  piece  every  day ; 
and  if  the  system  of  graaing  the  whole  field  be  adopted,  on  no 
account  let  the  keep  get  too  big  before  stocking,  and  when 
stocked  don't  keep  tnem  there  too  long,  remembering  that  for 
every  day  they  remain  there  after  your  keep  is  stale  they  will 
take  two  days  of  good  keep  to  make  up  what  they  have 
lost.    Bely  upon  it,  for  sheep  to  do  well  upon  seeds  or  grasa, 
they  should  be  pastured  in  moderate  numbers  with  other  stock, 
and  frequently  shifted  from  one  field  to  another,  always  having 
the  opportnmty  of  obtaining  good  water.    There's  an  old  say- 
ing, "If  you  want  more  muk,  sell  a  cow."    The  same  may  be 
applied  to  sheep,  **  Do  not  overstock."    A  few  sheep  well 
done  will  pay  a  lot  more  than  a  large  number  done  badly. 
Over   stock   with   sheep  and  you   spoil   your   sheep   and 
spoil  your  land.     Here  let  me  say  that  I  think  wherever 
possible  there's  nothing  like  keening  sheep  between  hur- 
dles.    They   are  not  only   sparea  a  lot  of  iiyurioua  ex- 
ercise—I  speak  of  gracing  sheep— but  you  get  the  full 
benefit   of   the  manure,  which  when    sheep    are    aUowed 
to  run  over  the  field,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted  under 
hed^  and  trees,  or  where  it  is  not  required.    I   am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  unwise,  as  a  rule,  to  keep  young  sheep 
on  pasture  too  late  in  the  autumn ;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
get  them  on  to  roota  as  soon  as  you  can.    I  believe  a  ton  of 
swedes  in  October  will  produce  as  much  mutton  as  two  tone 
after  Christmas,  unleu  very  carefully  secured,  and  even  then 
they  are  not  nearly  so  good,  or,  at  all  events,  they  do  not 
make  mutton  so  fast ;  but  that  perhaps  may  be  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  atmosphere ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  the  same.    I  like  to  set 
on  to  swedes  or  mangolds  by  the  1st  October.    My  own  pun 
is  to  give  them  as  many  roots  as  they  will  eat.    I  speak  of 
fritting  sheep  with  about  a  pound  of  cake  or  com  per  day. 
No  hay !    I  find  the  sheep,  as  a  rule,  do  very  well  and  pay  me 
n  (air  prioe  for  my  roota,    I  find  lib.  of  eake  per  day  and 
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THB  FABHBB'B  H1.0AZINS. 


801l».of  noU  fto  bt  aboattiM  aT«nge  ^oantity  a  fiur  siud 
"  teg**  will  eoBSOffle,  and  nekoning  in  thia  war,  I  hare  been 
alwayi  able  to  oaleolato  the  time  vaj  roott  woold  lait  me,  and 
thia  11  Bometimea  usefbl  to  know.  There  ia  a  pre?  ailing  notion 
that  mangoldaara  nnfit  to  feed,  with  aheep  on  the  land  in 
antnmn.  This  ia,  I  Tentnre  to  aay,  a  great  miitake.  I  would 
quite  as  aoon  hare  mangolda  aa  awedea  in  Oetober,  November, 
or  December ;  and  aa  th^  are  a  much  more  certain  crop,  I 
ahall  go  in  for  a  very  laige  proportion  of  mangolda.  I  nave 
fattened  a  lot  of  aheep  on  mangolda  thia  laat  antnmn,  and 
nerer  had  aheep  do  better.  In  condnaion  let  me  aay  that  to 
be  ancoeaafol  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  aheq^-*! 
mean  auooeaaful  In  a  pecuniary  way-^ike  all  other  branehea  of 
bnaineaa,  it  moat  be  thoroughly  underatood  and  well  carried 
out.  We  mnat  think  over  our  blundera  and  iiroftt  brthem, 
and  not  go  and  commit  the  aame  Unndera  again.  We  muat 
look  our  miatakes  fairly  in  the  free,  and  not  alur  orer  them, 
and  call  it  all  ill  luck.  I  am  here  reminded  of  two 
?ery  big  blundera  of  my  own  only  laat  year.  I  know  it 
ia  generally  thought  that  any  fool  oan  be  a  fanner — and  ao  he 
can  in  name ;  but  I  am  anre  you  will  agree  with  me  that  any 
fool  oan*t  vake  money  at  forming.  I  beueTe  a  prevailing  error 
among  fiarmera  ia  a  fear  of  expense.  We  too  often  apoil  the 
ahip  for  the  aake  of  a  half-penny  worth  of  tar.  The  moat 
profitable  lot  of  aheep  I  ever  remember  were  kept  the  moat 
expenaively:  after  paying  for  their  com,  which  tney  had  ad 
iibUum,  they  paid  80a.  a  ton  for  their  roots. 

The  Chairman  knew  the  hill  aheep  made  veiy  good 
mutton,  and  he  should  be  pleaaed  to  hear  aome  of  them  tell 
Mr.  Stratton  that  they  paid  alao. 

Mr.  Db  WiNTOif  aaid  that  in  aome  humble  way  he  had 
followed  the  plan  advocated  in  the  paper,  though  aa  vet  he 
could  not  aay  that  it  had  paid  him,  for  the  reaaon  that  he 
thought  he  had  had  what  waa  termed  bad  luck  with  hia  aheep. 
Still  he  waa  not  deterred,  aa  he  believed  the  principle  advo- 
cated waa  the  right  one. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  explained  that  it  waa  hia  custom  to  give  hia 
aheep  a  little  hay  with  their  tumipa,  becauae  tnmipa  contain- 
ing ninetf  per  cent,  of  water  were  too  poor  for  aheep  at  that 
time,  and  if  fed  on  that  root  alone  the  conaequence  would 
dmost  certainlv  be  a  poor  lambing  aeaaon.  He  therefore  gave 
hia  aheep  a  little  hay,  and  believed  it  to  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Mr.  Steatton  aaid  he  also  gave  hia  aheep  hay  and  cake  as 
well  as  turnips  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
bdieved  with  him  that  that  treatment  waa  Denefidal. 

Mr.  Smith  quite  endoraed  all  Mr.  Stratton  had  advanced 
on  the  evil  of  driving  aheep  with  a  dog.  Such  a  practice  was 
a  very  bad  one,  becauae  after  a  run  in  that  way  the  sheep  be- 
came overheated  ;  thev  would  then  lie  down,  and  the  probabi- 
lities were  that  it  would  prove  very  iigurious  to  them. 

The  Chai&man  said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Stratton's  remarks 
wera  hardly  fair  on  Welsh  sheep  farming.  He  appeared  to 
oondemn  the  practice  of  keeping  aheep  for  six  or  seven  yeara ; 


but  it  might  be  that  they  Bade  better  mutton  by  kea{iig  tiun 
that  time,  and  if  ao,  the  oneetionaiBply  tuned  npoa  a  nattef 
of  paying.  He  did  not  tnink  the  aame  rale  eoudbe  appliod 
to  Welah  aheep  aa  waa  followed  with  fiagliah  ahaep.  In  bet, 
the  real  point  waa  aimply  whether  the  YhiLdi  fanner  cooU  do 
aa  well  by  aelling  hia  aheep  at  a  year  or  two  oldai  bv  keeping 
them  bnger.  Tney  mnat  remember  that  Welah  ifaeep  wen 
quite  difwrent  firom  Engliah  aheep  in  that  they  wandBiu  mt 
lar^  tracta  of  common  land  for  agreater  partofthe  jtntjui 
their  keen  waa  therefore  mudi  leas  expensive  than  Eagliih 
aheep.  The  mountain  aheep,  too,  were  much  more  hird^  tfau 
the  lowland  aheep,  and  oonsidena^  thia  and  other  onaai* 
atancea,  it  aeemea  to  him  that  they  required  a  very  dilEBnot 
land  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Joins  aaid  he  was  ver^  much  in^)reaaed  with  eone  of 
Mr.  Stratton'a  remarka  reapecting  hill  aheep,  and  he  eoaU  sol 
but  aay  that  a  good  deal  he  had  aaid  waa  quite  true,  aadooold 
not  be  controverted.  Every  ahepherd  who  had  a  great  qautitj 
of  aheep  under  hia  care,  roaming  over  hundredi  of  acres  d 
hill  lano,  knew  that  a  certain  number  of  those  aheep  wen  vhat 
are  termied  leaders,  that  ia,  they  were  kept  for  a  longer  period, 
because  they  knew  the  runa  or  the  boundary  ao  weU  tbatthef 
prevented  the  rest  of  the  flock  from  straying, 

Mr.  Stratton  :  But  do  they  pay? 

Mr.  JoNXS :  Very  well. 

Mr.  p.  Smith  pointed  out  that  farmers  whoae  faniu  adjoined 
mountain  commona  had  the  privilege  of  turning  out  their  thnp 
on  these  commons  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  ia 
conaequence,  their  feeding  was  much  less  expenaiTe  than  th« 
feeding  of  lowland  sheep.  It  was  the  practice  of  theae  for- 
mers to  buy  sheep  a  year  old  and  then  turn  them  on  tiie  con* 
mons  for  two  or  three  years,  i^  the  end  of  which  time  thej 
would  realise  7d.  per  lb.  in  the  market,  and  thereby  gin  i 
dear  profit  because  they  had  cost  but  little  in  keep. 

Mr.  Oysrton  said  that  the  Welsh  farmera,  on  farmi  of 
over  one  hundred  acrea,  wero  gradually  reducing  their  itoek 
of  Welah  aheep.  Indeed,  the  only  reaaon  that  could  be  alleged 
for  their  oontinnation  waa  the  inunense  tracta  of  eomooa 
landa  which  wen  only  need  for  grazing  purpoaea.  Theie  con- 
mona  unfortunately  wera  now  open,  but  lie  considered  it  would 
be  far  better  if  they  wero  enclosed.  He  beUeved  that  unen- 
closed commona  were  a  neat  ix^jury  and  a  great  cum  to  the 
country.  They  produced  endleaa  diapntea  and  quarrek  among 
the  people  who  lived  on  and  a4ioining  them,  as  wai  wen  in 
the  continual  chargea  of  aaaanlt  heard  before  the  magiitnt« 
ariaing  therefrom.  But  he  thought  the  dav  waa  not  ftr  dis- 
tant when  theae  commona  would  oe  endoaed,  and  thea  the  hill 
farmera  would  probably  keep  a  auperior  daaa  of  sheep.  There 
waa  another  reaaon  for  contmuing  thia  dass  of  sheep,  nanely, 
that  the  land  in  many  diatricte  waa  too  poor  and  too  cold  to 
aopport  a  auperior  breed. 

Yotea  of  thanka  were  accordedMr.  Stratton  and  the  Chainua* 


THB     HEXHAM     FAEMBES'     OLUB. 


At  the  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Joaeph  Lee,  Dilaton,  in  the  chair, 
the  officers  of  the  Club  were  re-elected  for  the  enauiug  year, 
and  the  other  buaineas  waa  of  a  formal  character.  The  annual 
dinner  waa  held  at  one  o'clock,  when  about  nine^  gentlemen 
sat  down,  Mr.  C.  G.  Grey,  Freaident  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair. 

The  SscKSTAST  (Mr.  W.  Trotter)  read  the  annual  report 
aa  foUowa:  In  presenting  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report, 
your  committee  have  pleasure  in  obaerving  that  the  Ulub 
still  continues  its  prosperous  career.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers increases,  there  now  being  228  against  316  at  our 
last  annual  meeting.  The  committee  beg  to  express  their 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  read  papers  during  the 

evis.,  to  l£r.  Wallis  for  his  paper  On  Sewage,  to  Mr. 
ii  Wilson  for  his  paper  On  the  Condition  of  the  Agricnl- 
Labourer,  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Cateheside  for  his  papers  On 
Oilcakes  and  On  Lime,  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Goddard  On  the 
Stenlty  of  Soils,  and  to  Mr.  John  Hope,  jun.^or  his  paper 
On  the  Commercial  Aspect  of  Agriciutore.  The  committee 
wish  most  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  subjeote 
on  the  card  for  discussion ;  the  first  of  which,  by  Profeaaor 
Wrightaon,  will  not  be  read  on  the  second  TncidAy  in  Feb- 


ruary, but  on  the  first  Tueaday— the  7th  of  Febrnaiy.  Tom 
committee,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  from  some  of  the 
members  caXLed.  a  special  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  15th 
of  Mareh,  to  consider  the  Game  Law  Bills  then  befbn  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  meeting  was  numerously  atteDded, 
and  it  waa  resolved  to  petition  in  nivour  of  the  total  repeil  of 
the  Game  Laws.  The  petition  was  forwarded  to  Hr.  Bean- 
mont,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  House.  Your  com- 
mittee D(Bg  to  express  their  obligations  to  lir.  Beaumont  for 
having  kmdly  aent  to  the  Club  varioua  Parliamentary  retoms 
and  reporto  connected  with  ag^cultore.  The  committee  hare 
aubmitted  to  your  chemiat  varioua  aamplea  of  cakes  m 
manurea  foranaly8i8,and  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  resaiti 
are  aatiafactory :  but  they  beg  to  add  that  the  cakes  which  ther 
aelected  are  aold  aa"pure.*^  Thoae  sold  aa  "gniuine  m 
**  common'*  have  not  been  analyaed.  Tour  committee  leeuog 
that  theae  anidyaea  have  been  or  benefit  to  the  district  dcoie 
your  permiaaion  to  continue  them.  The  Club  waa  kindly  uintM 
to  witness  the  working  of  various  steam  cultivators  on  Mr. 
Lee*s  &rm,  Stocksfidd  HalL  in  April ;  but  it  may  he  ohserred 
that  the  position  of  the  fidd  in  which  tiie  trid  took  place  aaa 
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t^gulityof  the  soil  arawell  adapted  for  'iteam  coltiTatioii. 

Toe  CniTEMAN  moTed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
wai  earned. 

The  Secssiast  propoaed  a  nninber  of  new  members,  who 
were  elected. 

Mr.  Wm .  Coox  then  lold  the  agrionltnral  papers  taken  in 
Iff  the  CHob,  disposing  of  the  Mori  Lane  JExprea  to  Mr.  M. 
Stephenson,  Jan.,  Fonxatones,  for  4d.  per  week,  and  the  North 
Misi  J^cuUwrut  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Harle,  West  Mill  Hills,  for 
S|d.perveek. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  members  a  letter  asking  aid  to 
a  fond  for  providing  moncj  or  seed  to  the  tenant  farmers  in 
the  north  of  France. 

Mr.  DoDS  moved  that  the  committee  be  requested  to  under- 
take the  collection  of  funds  and  seeds  throughout  the  dis- 
trieti  sbd  that  thej  select  gentlemen  in  each  parish  to  aid 
them. 

Mr.  Jos.  Lib  seconded  the  proposition. 

The  OfUJMMJkSH  said  it  was  an  exceedingly  laudable  obiect, 
to  benefit  those  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  been 
brought  to  great  loss.  If  peace  should  be  concluded  by  the 
iprmg  th^  would  be  able  to  sow  their  land. 

The  Sic&STABT  proposed  that  the  Club  take  no  action.  If 
any  nation,  espeoialiv  a  rich  country  like  France,  chose  to  go 
to  war,  it  was  very  nt  that  thev  protected  themselTes  against 
all  emergencies  (hisses  and  slight  applause). 

There  being  no  Sjcoonder  to  the  amendment,  the  motion  was 
eanied. 

Mr.  DoDS  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  Local  Taiation  **  as  fol- 
lows: The  subject  of  load  taxation,  on  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  open  the  discussion,  is  one  the  growing  importance 
of  which  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  not  only  of  those 
spoD  whom  the  burden  of  the  local  taxes  falls,  but  also 
of  pahlie  men  of  all  ahades  of  politics,  and  now,  after  many  at- 
temota  at  mending  and  patdung,  has  again  been  taken  up  by 
the  legialature  with,  let  us  hope,  a  determination  by  a  oompre- 
henaire  and  just  reform,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  at  least 
eee  Reosrstion.  The  oommittob  or  last  session  will,  I  doubt 
pot,  be  re-appointed  as  soon  as  Parliament  meets,  and  as  upon 
iti  final  report  it  is  most  probable  legislatiTo  measures  regu- 
latiBgthersisbff  and  expenditure  of  some  £16,000,000  will 
be  bued,  I  neea  not  point  out  how  important  it  is  that  the 
ntepsTers  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  should 
make  known  tiieir  Tiews  in  a  ealm,  clear  manner— not  looking 
merely  to  their  own  interests,  but  endeaTourin^  to  ascertain 
what  ta  best  for  all ;  and  I  trust  that  in  this  spirit  I  shall  open 
the  diaensaioa,  and  that  in  this  spirit  it  may  be  conducted.  As 
the  Act  43  Elisabeth,  cap.  2,  is  that  under  authority  of  which 
&  htfge  portbn  of  oar  local  taxation  is  raised,  and  as  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  brief^  I  shall  here  quote  it :  "Be  it  enaoted  by 
the  aathority  of  this  present  Parliament  that  the  church 
^■^vdens  of  every  parisn,  and  four,  three,  or  two  substantial 
hooaeholders  tiiaro,  as  shall  be  thought  meet,  having  respect  to 
the  pro^rtion  and  greatness  of  the  same  parish  and  parishes, 
be  DODunated  yearW,  in  Easter  week,  or  within  one  month 
^  Easter,  under  hand  and  seal  of  two  or  morejustioeB  of  the 
peaee  in  the  same  county,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum, 
dwelling  in  or  near  the  same  parish,  or  difision  where  the 
Bffie  parish  doth  lie,  shall  be  cailled  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
the  aame  parish ;  and  the^,  or  the  neater  part  of  them,  shall 
take  order  from  time  to  time,  by  ana  with  the  consent  of  two 
or  more  such  justices  of  peace  as  is  aforesaid,  for  setting  to 
vork  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not,  bv  the 
mid  churehwardens  and  overseers,  or  the  peater  part  of  toem, 
be  thoBght  able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children ;  and  also 
for  setting  to  work  all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarrie^ 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  use  no  ordinary  and 
^j  trade  of  life  to  get  their  hving  by ;  and  also  to-  raise, 
veekly  or  otherwise  (by  taxation  of  everv  inhabitant,  parson, 
riear,  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes 
impropriate,  niopriation  of  tithes,  ooal  mines,  or  saleable  nn- 
^rwood,  in  tne  said  parish,  in  snen  competent  sum  and  sums  of 
Boaey  as  they  shall  Vamk  fit),  a  convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  ware  and  stnfl^  to  set  the  poor 
on  work ;  and  alao  competent  sums  of  money  for  and  towards 
the  necenary  relief  of  the  hune,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such 
o&er  amon^  them  being  poor  aind  not  able  to  work ;  and  abo 
for  the  Dutting  out  of  such  children  to  be  apprentioes,  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  same  parish,  according  to  the  ability  of 
tbenme  parish,  and  to  do  and  tueuto  dl  othtr  things,  as 


well  for  the  disposing  of  the  said  stock  as  otherwise  concerning 
the  premises,  as  to  them  shsU  seem  oonvenient.**  The  duty 
of  providing  for  the  impotent  poor  was  recognised  so  early  as 
1338,  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  ii.U),  but  it  was  not  till  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  Vni.,  which  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom  the  sturdy  beggars  hitherto  supported  by 
them,  that  the  question  forced  it^  on  the  attention  of  the 
Parliament.  Acts  providing  for  the  collection  of  volantarr 
charity  proved  ineifectual,  and  at  last  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth 
was  passed,  which  may  be  rewarded  as  the  foundation  of  our 
poor-law  ajstem.  By  it  the  ofiSoe  of  overseer  was  first  called 
into  existonoe.  It  wiU  be  seen,  too,  that  it  provides  that  the  ablfr- 
bodied  poor  shall  be  made  to  work,  the  impotent  provided  for, 
and  poor  children  apprenticed  and  set  to  work,  and  also  provides 
for  raising  the  means  of  carrying  out  these  proviaione  by  a^ 
compulsory  rate,**  according  to  the  ability  of  the  same  parish*' 
The  Act  is  very  short  compared  with  our  Acta  now-a-days,  and 
seems  very  clear  also,  and  yet  how  many  different  opinions  have 
been  expressed  regarding  it  I  and  so  many  and  conflicting  have 
been  the  decisions  of  the  superior  courts  upon  it  that  its  terms 
afford  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  even  in  our  own  days. 
Some  hold,  and  Mr.  Gardener,  in  his  able  essay  on  Local  Taxa- 
tion, goes  the  length  of  saying  that  no  unprejudiced  mind  cui 
doubt  that  peraonial  property  was  intended  by  this  act  to  be 
rated.  If  so,  it  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  no  attempt  to  rate 
personalty  was  made  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  till  the  reign 
of  Anne.  There  is  no  doubt  that  since  that  time  there  have 
been  many  conflicting  decisions ;  but  latterlv  personalty}  ^^ 
least  so  far  as  to  include  stock-in-trade,  was  held  to  be  rate- 
able, but  under  so  many  restrictions  and  complications  that  to 
do  so  was  next  to  impossible,  and  the  legislature  cut  the  knot 
by  passing  a  short  Act  exempting  personalty  from  rates.  Your 
time,  however,  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  fully  into  that 
branch  of  the  subject  here.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the 
difficulties  of  rating  personalty,  I  would  refer  to  the  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  able  evidenoe  of  the  lato  Sir  Qeorge  C.  Lewis, 
before  the  Lords^  Ck>mmittee  of  1850,  on  Parochial  Assess- 
ment. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  shall  consider 
I. — ^The  Iwsis  of  assessment. 

n. — ^The  area  of  assessment, 
m. — ^The  parties  from  whom  the  rates  should  be  levied. 

IV. — ^The  parties  framing  the  assessments,  and  maklng,allow- 
iuff,  and  collecting  tne  rates. 

V. — ^The  parties  administering  the  rates. 

L  Thx  Basis  or  Assbssmxnt. —  1.  The  present  basis 
and  its  inequalities.  Hitherto  the  rates  have  been  diarged 
only  on  real  properhr,  but  every  description  of  real  property 
is  not  ehaigeable.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  all  mines  and 
woodlands  (with  some  slight  exceptions)  are  exempted,  and 
also  all  quarries  and  daybeds  which  are  wrought  ov  shafts, 
and  not  *^  to  the  day."  Thus  the  fire  clay,  so  frequently  found 
with  coal,  and  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  the  mine,  is  not 
rateable,  while  the  coal  going  up  the  same  shaft  is  so.  Again, 
railways,  water-works,  and  other  descriptions  of  proper^ 
which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  so  largely  increased  in 
value  have,  through  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  over- 
seers, either  eacaped  ratine  altogetiier  or  been  rated  at  a  mere 
nominal  sum.  This  may  oe  seen  by  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  from  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  fair  rate- 
able value  of  the  railwavs  in  England  and  Wales  in  1867 
amounted  to  something  like  £12,000,000,  on  which  they  paid 
only  £660,000  of  rates,  or  about  Is.  id.  in  the  pound; 
whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  (6),  the  average 
rate  is  sis.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  Enffland  and 
Wales.  These  inequalities  are  further  increased  oy  there 
being  no  central  authority  by  which  the  assessment  of  the 
various  unions  may  be  made  uniform  one  with  another,  so 
that  the  oounty  and  police  rates  an  levied  on  an  unequal 
basis.  Again,  the  cost  of  the  prosecution  of  felons  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  police  force  &U  entirely  upon  that  portion 
of  leid  property  now  rateable,  while  in  90  eases  in  100  the 
offences  are  committed  asndnst  personalty;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  Why  should  a  certain  linuted  amount  of  real 
property  be«r  not  only  all  these  expenses,  but  also  that  of 
mmntaining  the  highways  P  Then  we  have  general  district 
rates  for  repayment  of  money  borrowed  for  permanent  works, 
such  as  sewerage,  paving,  water  supply,  &c.,  and  also  for  main- 
tenance of  streets,  l^hting,  scavenging,  repairs,  &c.,  all 
diarged  upon  real  property,  and  charged  vfoa  the  whole 
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diitriet  under  the  IiOeal  Board,  landward  ai  well  as  town, 
althongh  in  many  casei  the  land  reeeires  no  benefit  whaterer 
from  any  of  theie  worke.  No  doobt  it  is  charged  at  a  lower 
rate,  bat  can  anyone  say  that  real  mroperi^  alone  is  benefited 
by  sewers,  water,  and  hghtP  Eeal  propeirtjr  >>  already  taxed 
beyond  its  iost  proportion ;  Mr.  D.  Baxter,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  **  The  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom,**  says  by  8| 
per  cent.,  but  I  think  I  can  show  by  his  own  figures  that  his 
estimate  is  too  low.  He  states  that  real  proper^  ought  to 
bear  one-fifth  more  taxation  than  personalty,  and  industrial 
incomes  one-fourth  less  than  personaltr,  taking  personalty  as 
the  standard.  Now  admitting  this,  how  does  the  matter 
stand? 
If  personalty  is  paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent. 

Real  property  should  pay  8  2-5ths,  say  %k    „ 

And  industrial  incomes 6}    „ 

Now  Mr.  Baxter  states  tliat  real  property  is  paying  11  per 
cent.,  personalty  7  per  cent.,  and  industriu  incomes  only  3| 
per  cent,  real  property  thus  bearing  2|  ner  cent,  above  its 
normal  amount.  But  what  do  his  own  n^ures  show  P  The 
whole  taxes,  local  and  national,  for  1867-8  amounted  to 
£83,116,000.  Of  this  amount  the  £162,600,000  of  real  nro- 
perty  bore  £24,038,876,  or  deducting  one-fourth  of  the  local 
taxes  as  being  incident  to  the  occupiers — £20,000,000,  or  12^ 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  taxed.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
separating  the  amounts  borne  by  personalty  and  industrial  in- 
comes respectively,  but  together  tney  pay  to  the  national  ex- 
chequer    £9,959,626 

to  which  must  be  added  the  fourth  of  the  local 

taxes  incident  to  the  occupiers 4,930,376 

Amounting  together  to £14,890,000 

or  six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  on  the  £223,400,000  returned 
for  income-tax.  To  this  add  one-fifth  for  the  amount  at  which 
it  is  dsimed  real  property  should  be  taxed  beyond  personalty, 
and  we  have  still  only  8  per  cent.,  being  4|  instead  of  2|  per 
cent,  less  than  real  property,  and  if  to  the  amount  returned  for 
income-tax  under  schedules  B,  C,  D,  and  £,  ....  £223,400,000 
we  add,  1.  Unretumed  income 17,000,000 

2.  The  amount  excused  on  incomes  1       loonAAnA 

between  £100  and  £200 /       1»»3W,0U0 

3.  Incomes  under  £100 81,300,000 

In  all £334,000,000 

we  find  that  only  4|  per  cent,  is  reaUy  borne  by  personalty 
and  industrial  incomes,  and  althongh  real  proper^  is  thus 
overtaxed,  it  is  to  have  an  educatioB  rate  added  to  those  I  have 
slready  mentioned.  The  balance  of  the  £83,116,000  is  raised 
by  taxes  on  expenditure  and  such  licences  and  duties  as  are 
borne  by  the  public  at  larj^.  Another  fruitful  source  of  diffi- 
culty and  dispute  in  firaming  the  basis  of  Assessment  is  the 
deductions  for  repairs,  insurance,  &c.,  also  the  rating  of  tithes 
upon  the  annual  value,  and  the  numerous  deductions  allowed 
therefrom. 

2.  One  effect  of  these  inequalities,  exemptions,  andanomap 
lies  has  been  to  cause  the  present  movement  for  a  thorough 
revinoB  of  the  whole  system  of  local  taxation,  and  a  growing 
conviction  that,  for  local  purposes,  every  class  and  description 
of  real  property  should  be  rated.  There  are  also  many  who 
call  for  a  rating  of  personal  property,  and  refer  to  the  Act  of 
Elisabeth  in  support  of  their  views.  That  these  inequalities 
and  exemptions  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  all  real  property 
fhim  which  profit  is  or  may  be  derived  ou^ht  to  be  assessed,  is 
almost  universally  admitted,  and  the  carrying  of  this  out  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  is  the  difficult  task  to  which  FarUa- 
ment  willi  we  trust,  address  itself. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  remedies  for  these  inequalities. 
Certainly  not  the  rating  of  personal  property  for  li^  pur- 
poses. If  the  difficulties  of  fixing  an  equitable  basis  of  assess- 
ment for  real  property  are  great,  tnose  attending  the  finunlng 
of  such  a  basis  for  assessing  personal  property  for  local  pur- 
poses are  to  my  mind,  infinitely  greater.  Where  is  the  per- 
sonslty  of  those  holding  in  the  funds  to  be  rated  P  In  London 
or  in  the  parish  of  residence  P  Or  where  are  railway  divi- 
dends to  be  rated,  in  the  parish  of  residence,  at  the  raiiwav 
head-quarters,  or  distributed  over  all  the  parishes  through 
which  tiie  raUway  passes  P  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  says  fej,  **l 
never  heard  of  any  mode  by  which  it  would  be  practicaUe  to 
levy  a  parochial  rate  on  personal  property,"  and  m  answer  to 
the  pteHoos  q[aMtioii  be  sqriy  **  as  fi«r  a«  I  am  infonsed  of  tht 


details  of  rates  made  upon  p«rsoaal  propetty,  I  doubt  wbetker 
any  such  rate  could  be  sustained  on  an  appod." 

The  rating  of  perMual  property — or  "  means  and  labsUDee*' 
—is  expiesuy  sanctiond  in  Scotland  by  the  Act  8  sad  9  Tic^ 
c.  73,  and  attempts  were  made  in  several  localities  to  cany  it 
into  effect,  but  with  such  unfortunate  resolts  that,  with  one 
single  exception  (Oreenoek),  they  am  now  absodoaei  Bj 
that  Act  it  is  optional  to  the  Parochial  Boards  to  impoie  the 
assessment  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  either  of  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  viz.  (1),  one>half  on  the  owners,  sad  oae-hilf  on 
the  occupiers  of  all  lands  and  heritaees  in  the  pariah  ratesbly 
according  to  their  annual  value ;  or  (2)  one-hau  on  ovncn  of 
lands  and  heritages  rateably  aooordinflr  to  thdr  snnssl  nine, 
and  the  other  half  "  upon  the  whole  inhabitants,  seeordisg  to 
their  means  and  substance  other  than  lands  and  herit^ 
situate  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;'*  (3),  by  sn  saManieDt 
"  imposed  as  an  equal  per  centage  upon  the  annusl  valoe  of  all 
lands  and  heritages  within  the  parish  or  combination,  ssd  opos 
the  estimated  annual  income  of  the  whole  inhsbitanti  from 
means  and  substance  other  than  lands  and  heritages  ntoate  ia 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland."  In  their  firat  annnsl  rqmrt  the 
Board  ol  Supervision  (corresponding  to  the  Poor  Lsw  Boari) 
say,  **  We  think  it  not  very  unlikely  that  the  second  sad  third 
modes  of  assessment  mention^  in  the  Act  msy  gndosU;  be 
abandoned,  and  the  first  mode,  with  or  without  dasaifieatioB, 
be  adopted  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  perishes  m  Seotiasd." 
This  expectation,  after  a  lai^  amount  of  litigation  snd  ill- 
feeling,  nas  been  fulfilled,  and  Greenock  abne,  for  what  oanie 
and  with  what  results  Ikiiow  not,  continues  to  saseaa  "meais 
and  substance."  It  appears  to  me  that  for  local  ponoan 
real  property  alone  can  be  equitably  rated,  and  that  lebef  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  a  direct  ratiuf  of  personal  propertj,  bat 
(A)  Bv  removing  £rom  the  locafrates,  and  paying  from  the 
national  nind  those  charges  which  are  ntUional  snd  not  local 
Those  in  which  the  whde  community  is  quite  as  moeh  eos- 
cemed  as  the  union,  viz.^  the  county  expenditure  for  the  pro- 
seention  of  felons,  maintenance  of  poliee  force,  &&  The 
maintenance  of  panper  lunatios,  and  of  highways ;  the  eoat  of 
proceedings  before  justices ;  payments  on  aoooant  of  Bop»- 
tration  Act ;  vaccination  fees  and  expenses ;  the  expeniea  of 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Registration  and  of  Jsiy  Lifts. 
All  thoee  are  now  paid  out  of  tiie  poor-rate^  but  abooU  be 
paid  out  of  the  national  funds.  In  tlus  way  personal  propertf 
would  be  brought  to  share  in  the  expense  of  providing  for  ita 
security,  of  maintaining  the  roads  used  in  its  ineitsae  aad 
enjoyment,  and  of  those  other  items  I  have  naaied,  which 
have  hithcoto  been  borne  by  real  property  alone,  which,  ai  we 
have  already  ahown,  is  taxed  at  4^  •per  cent.,  but  aay  4  per 
cent,  beyond  its  fair  share.  That  is  to  say  tiiat  £m,500,<^ 
of  real  property  charged  under  Schedule  A  in  Engiand  aad 
Wales  pays  at  present  over  and  above  its  fair  ahsnt,  taxei 

amounting  to £5,300,000 

Now,  in  1869,  the  various  items  I  have  proposed 
to  place  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  were  as 
follows,  vis. : 
Payments     to     County,     Hundred, 

Borough,  or  Police  Bates £2,664^735 

Payments  to  Overaeers  to  Highway 

Boards    668,4«J» 

Constables'  Expenses,  and  cost  of  pro- 
ceedings before  Justices 42,823 

Payments  on  acoount  of  Registration 

Act 76,786 

Vaccination  Fees  and  Expenses    ......         64,378 

Expenses  allowed  ia  re^^wct  of  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Regis- 
tration, and  cost  of  Jury  Lists 71>218 

Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics 710»M1 

*rotal  £4^189,294 

But  if  these  sums  are  paid  from  the 

Consolidated  Fund,  as  the  real  pro; 

perty  of  the  kiuj^om  bears  9  per 

cent  of  the  National  Taxation,  in 

addition  to  all  Local  Ratea,  there 

would  still  fall  upon  it  tiie  sum  of . ..  377,036 
And  upon  the  whole  tax-paying  com-  .  ^,o 

mui^only  ^L... £3.812^ 

real  propeity  itiU  oTotaxed  by Hi^ft^ 
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Of  the  iBS,812,358,  personal^  aiid  indostrial  iDcomes  would 
ptj  £660,790,  kftYing  £8,167,467  to  be  paid  from  taxes  on 
expenditBTe,  fte.,  of  whieb  all  bear  their  sbare.  la  asking, 
therefore,  to  have  the  exnenae  of  these  national  obiects  paid 
from  the  national  lands,  1  am  asking  only  what  is  strictly 
jmt,  and  what  was  lecomraended  by  the  Xiords'  Committee 
OB  Pkroehial  Assessments  in  1850. 

Mr.  Baxter  proposes  to  relieve  real  property  by  a  rate  in 
tici  of  three-halfbenoe  in  the  jponod  levied  on  sen.  D  and  E 
fyj.  This  wottid  only  yield  the  very  inadequate  relief  of 
£910,475,  and  would  moreover  act  as  a  continual  irritant  to 
those  paving  under  those  schedules,  and  would  at  once  be 
dcDOQnced  as  elass  legislation,  whereas  the  relief  I  have  pro- 
posed above  would  be  both  more  effeetual,  more  jost,  and  less 
of  an  irritant. 

:  (B)  By  including  in  the  assessment  for  local  purposes  all 
real  propoty,  from  which  profits  are  or  may  be  derived — 
ifokg  sway  with  the  distinction  between  **  gross  estimated 
ratal,"  and  "rateable  value,"  abolishing  all  deductions  for 
repairs  sad  insurance.  From  the  annual  value  of  mines, 
qsarries,  and  other  property  of  a  like  nature,  where  the 
heritage  is  actually  removed  and  consumed,  deductions  would 
reqpiire  to  be  made  to  recoup  the  owner  in  a  certain  number 
of  jesn.  I  am  aware  that  the  equity  of  this  is  denied  by 
•QBB  aathorities  on  ratintr,  who  hold  that  while  the  heritage 
ii  there  it  is  liable  to  full  rates,  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist 
the  rate  ceases,  and  if  dednetions  to  recoup  are  allowed,  the 
rate  should  continue  after  the  heritage  is  gone.  Now  I  deny 
the  jostice  of  this  view  altogether,  for  not  onlv  is  the  risk  of 
VDfkiag  this  elaaa  of  propertv  greater,  but  the  owner  is  not 
Bwrely  Ufiwa  his  property,  he  is  selling  so  much  of  it  year 
by  year,  and  the  purchase  money  will  remain  to  be  taxed  to 
the  natiooal  exchequer.  All  deanctions,  however,  for  mere 
repairs  and  insurance  should  be  abolished,  aa  well  as  those 
iQoied  from  tithes. 

(C)  By  applying  to  the  rating  for  the  poor  the  principle 
ilready  sanctioned  by  the  Load  Government  Act,  viz., 
ntia^  land  aft  a  lower  amount  than  houses  and  shops.  This 
priaopie  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Act 
\m  (8  and  9  Vie.,  e.  7S,  sec.  36)  where  '«the  Parochial 
Board  with  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Supervision"  may 
"  direct  that  lands  and  heritages  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  or  Biore  seoarate  dasses,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
vhieh  sndi  knoa  are  used  and  occupied,  and  fix  such  rate  of 
assessment  upon  the  tenants  and  occupants  of  each  class 
Mpeetiyely,  aa  to  such  Boards  may  seem  just  and  equitable.** 
l%tt  principle  is  just,  and  should  be  extended  to  JSngUmd. 
It  hu  the  support  of  the  late  Sir  6.  G.  Lewis,  and  of  Sir 
John  HeNiel,  ohainnaa  of  the  Board  of  8ape(rvision,  and  has 
givea  aatlalaction  in  Scotland. 

(D)  By  distinctly  defining  and  giving  legislative  sanction 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  annual  value  of  the  various 
dsMs  of  real  property  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  superior 
eowta  have  already  laid  down  the  principle  npon  which  coal 
Bines  are  to  be  rated,  vie.,  that  to  the  rent  paid  to  the  owner 
u  to  he  added  the  fair  annual  value  of  all  buildings,  engines, 
tnmwsys,  shafts,  staiths,  &c.,  provided  by  the  tenant  himself, 
Mueting  a  certain  per-centage  to  recoup  the  owner  for  the 
'Ou  of  his  heritage,  upon  the  same  principle  should  all  other 
Btiaes  aad  their  adjuncts  be  rated.  With  regard  to  railways, 
«>du,  gu,  and  vrater-works,  which  are  seldom  or  never  let, 
the  eonrt  has  held  that  a  hypothetieal  tenant  must  be  assumed, 
and  taking  the  gross  earnings,  and  deducting  therefrom  the 
vorkingetpenses,  interest  on  tenants*  capital,  and  depreciation 
of  permanent  and  rolling  stock,  have  enaeavoured  to  ascertain 
vut  anunal  rent  such  tenant  might  be  expected  to  give.  This 
isJMt  the  process  a  judicious  farmer  follows  in  offering  for  a 
wn.  He  ealcalates  from  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  its 
wcality,  the  gross  annual  produce  from  which  he  deducts  the 
vorking  expenses,  seeds,  manures,  feeding- stuffs,  depreciation 
of  stock,  dad  aad  alive,  interest  on  his  capital.  The  balance 
•hould  be  the  landlord's  rent,  though,  and  unfortunately,  from 
l^eeasive  competition,  he  has  frequently  to  give  much  more. 
There  is  one  class  of  property  on  which  we  have  no  decisive 
cise,  that  of  mansion  houses  in  the  country.  Locality  has 
■seh  to  do  with  their  vahae,  and  it  is  difileult  to  lay  down 
uy  general  rale ;  but  as  they  are  not  built  for  profit,  and  are 
•eldoB  let»  probably  3  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  house, 
^dens,  and  pkanure^rouiids  would  be  a  fair  rateable  valne. 
Woodlaad«  are  aoUbm  let,  nor  is  there  a  regular  ammal  return 


from  them,  therefore  the  simplest  way  of  assessing  them  would 
be  at  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  planted,  with  a  reason- 
able per-centage  on  the  cost  of  planting. 

II.  Thz  Aaea  07  AssESSHBNT. — ^It  is  uow  slmost  uni- 
versally admitted  that  the  area  of  rating  should  be  co-exten- 
sive with  the  area  of  management,  and  the  equity  of  this  is 
so  manifest  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  argument  in 
snpport  of  it.  It  was  feared  by  some  that  one  effect  of  the 
Union  Chargeability  Act  would  be  to  cause  less  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians,  when  the  charve  fell  on  the  union, 
and  not  on  the  separate  townships.  This  has  not  been  the 
ease ;  the  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  poor  funds  is 
quite  as  close  now  »s  it  was  before  the  passing  of  that  Act. 
The  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  the  highways,  would  be  even  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions.  The  districts  should  be  uni- 
form with  the  unions,  and  the  roods  maintained  by  a  district 
rate,  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  out  of  local  rates  at  all. 
The  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  stated  last 
aessiou,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  management  by 
parishes  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  certainly  the  rating  by 
parishes  ought  to  be  so,  ana  until  the  highway,  turnpike, 
township,  and  ratione  tenura  are  all  thrown  under  one  mana^^e- 
ment,  and  paid,  if  paid  from  the  local  rates  at  all,  by  a  district 
nto,  good  roads  wul  not  be  had. 

III.  Tbx  Pabtus  from  whom  thx  Rates  should  be 
LEVIED. — That  a  large  portion  of  the  rates  ultimately  fall 
upon  the  owner  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  1st,  how  often  by 
alteration  in  local  circumstances  causing  a  rapid  and  unfore- 
seen increase  in  the  expenditure,  as  well  as  By  alterations  in 
the  law,  are  occupien  holding  under  lease  saddled  with  a  large 
increase  of  their  rates  P  By  the  Acts  24  and  26  Vic,  cap.  66, 
and  28  and  29  Vic,  cap.  79,  the  occupiers,  in  manv  cases,  had 
their  rates  increased  by  4,  6,  and  even  6  times  their  former 
amont.  To  those  who  are  thus,  for  10  or  16  years,  saddled 
witii  an  increase  which  they  could  not  foresee  when  they  took 
their  &rms,  there  is  no  redress,  and  they  must  go  on  paving 
till  the  end  of  their  lease;  and  even  those  holding  from 
}  ear  to  year,  not  unfrequentljr  go  on  paying  the  increase 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  thrown  out  of  their  forms 
by  aeekine  a  readjustment  of  their  rents,  whereas,  if  each 
party  paid  the  amount  which  is  fairly  exigible  from  them, 
the  hardships  would  be  removed.  The  average  incidence  of 
the  rates  is  stated  by  Mr.  D.  Baxter  to  be  "  three- fourtlis 
upon  the  owner  and  one-fourth  upon  the  occupier  of  lands, 
and  one-half  on  the  owner  and  one-half  on  the  occupier  of 
houses."    He  further  insiste  that  it  is  much  better  that  the 

Sroportion  which  each  aelually  pays  should  be  charged  to  him 
irect.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1870, 
also  report  "that  it  is  expedient  to  make  ownen  as  well  as 
occupien  direetiy  liable  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  rates." 
For  whal  portion  they  do  not  state.  The  portions  paid  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  are  as  follows,  viz.,  in  England 
the  portion  paid  bv  the  ownen  is  nothing — by  the  occupien 
all ;  in  Scotland  the  owner  pays  all  the  county  r^te,  and  they 
and  the  occupien  pay  equally  to  the  poor  and  highways ;  in 
Ireland  the  occupien  pay  county  and  road  rates,  and  they  and 
the  ownen  divide  the  poor-rates,  so  that  an  occupation,  sav  of 
£1,000  per  annun,  a  rate  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  would  be 

thus*-  ^       . 

Owner.        Occupier. 

In  England Nil  £1^ 

InScothmd £75  £60 

In  Ireland  £31  6s.  £93  16s. 

So  that  in  no  case  have  we  exactly  the  proportions  which  Mr. 
Baxter  atetes  to  be  the  average  incidence  of  the  rates  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  thoogti  SMtland  approaches  nearest  to  it. 
I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  saddle  the  owuen  with  the 
Scoteh  amount,  but  with  one-half  of  all  the  local  texes,  leaving 
the  other  moiety  to  be  paid  by  the  occupiers.  This,  I  believe, 
will  be  the  proportion  recommended  by  the  committee,  if  again 
appointed. 

2nd.  A  large  portion  of  the  rates  amounting  for  the  year 
ending  Michaelmas,  1869,  to  £2,417,391  ISs.  lOd.  is  expended 
by  the  magistrates,  who  at  present  contribute  directly  (except 
as  ratepayers)  no  parte  of  the  funds  they  administer,  are  wholly 
irresponsible,  are  not  even  bound  to  submit  their  accounts  to 
an  official  auditor,  and  render  no  account  of  their  intromis- 
sions to  those  who  supply  the  funds.  To  obviate  in  some 
measure  the  hanlships  experienced  under  the  fint  head,  and  to 
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give  the  magistrates  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  finds  thej 
administer,  I  trust  the  recommendation  of  the  Commons* 
committee,  to  make  owners  u  well  as  occupiers  liable  for  the 
rates,  will  era  long  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  so 
that  the  burden  or  any  increase  in  the  rates  may  not  foil  so 
heavily  on  the  occupiers. 

lY.— Thz  Paetixs  Fbamino  the   Asssssicint,  akd 

XAXIVa,    ALLOWING,    AND  COLLSCTING  TH£  EaTXS. — 1st. 

The  framing  the  At»eiment4,^-'T}M  raluation  lists,  upon  the 
basil  of  which  the  poor  rates  are  levied,  are  made  by  the 
overseers  of  each  township,  and  are  revised  and  allowed  by 
the  assessment  committees.  These  lists  form  the  basis  of 
assessment  both  for  the  poor  rates  and  also  for  most  of  the 
local  rates.  The  amount  called  for  by  the  county  flnanoa 
committee  is  charged  upon  the  Tarious  townships  according  to 
a  basis  of  assessment  framed  by  the  countr  rete  committee. 
This  oommittne  has  not  the  means  of  making  a  uniform  as- 
sessment. It  may  (A)  call  beiore  it  the  overseen  with  their 
assessments,  and  nrame  from  them  a  county  rate  basis,  as  the 
committee  of  this  county  did  in  1862,  and  took  a  large  amount 
of  trouble  in  ihe  matter,  going  from  union  to  union  and 
making  inquiries  of  the  various  overseers;  but  they  could 
hare  no  cheek  on  the  lists  and  no  assurance  that  the  assess 
ment  in  each  township  was  correct.  Any  one  who  has  been 
a  member  of  an  assessment  committee  knows  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  correct  information  from  the  nugoritv  of  the  orer- 
seers,  and  of  attaining  uniformity  even  within  tne  union  where 
the  townships  are  generally  known  to  some  members  of  the 
committee— how  much  more  difficulty  when  the  whole  country 
is  to  be  gone  over  I  or  (B)  it  may  take  the  total  amounts  of  the 
valuation  lists  as  approved  by  the  various  union  assess- 
ment committees,  ana  frame  the  basis  on  tiiese  as  vras  pro- 
posed in  this  oountv  in  1866,  when  it  was  proved,  by  unions 
appealing  against  the  proposalj  that  the  utmost  disparity  ez- 
utod  between  the  unions  in  the  manner  of  framing  the 
valuation  lists,  and  that  the  proposal  would  involve  an  over- 
charge on  some  of  the  unions  of  10  to  12  per  cent. ;  or  (C) 
the  county  rete  committee  may  call  for  copies  of  aU  the  hsto 
in  extento,  and  go  over  them,  and  alter  the  lists  according  to 
the  best  information  it  can  obtain,  calling  in  profiDssionaf  aid 
where  it  sees  fit.  In  this  manner  the  county  rete  basis  now 
in  force  in  this  county  was  framed,  and  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole  as  satisfactory  as  the  committee  has  it  in  its  power  to 
make.  The  county  rete  committee  of  Durham  have,  I  believe, 
emploved  a  professional  valuer  and  carefully  gone  over  each 
township,  raising  the  county  assessment  from  £1,529,829  in 
1862  to  £2,886,700  in  1868.  This  county  has  been  raised 
from  £1,270,061  to  £1,894,280.  The  estabUshment  of  union 
assessment  committees^  though  throwinv  a  large  amount  of 
disagreeable  and  thankless  work  upon  a  raw  of  the  guardians, 
was  a  great  step  towards  obtaining  nniformify  of  assessment. 
It  has  to  a  large  extent  done  this  in  each  union,  and  has  also 
been  a  means  of  bringin^^  under  assessment  a  larse  amount  of 
property  which  had  previously  been  omitted,  or  out  partially 
assessed.  The  nteaole  value  of  Hexham  Union,  for  instance, 
has  been  raised  from  £163,600  to  over  £200,000.  That  of 
T^nemonth  from  £246,522  to  £8r7.908.  That  of  Chester- 
le-Street  from  £78,591  to  £151,000,  and  others  in  a  like 
manner.  So  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  concerned, 
the  working  of  the  assessment  committees  has  been  most 
satisfactory,  but  where  the  highway  districts  are  not  co- 
terminous with  the  poor  law  unions  (as  is  the  case  in 
Northumberland),  there  is  no  machinery  by  which  the  as- 
sessment in  the  portions  of  the  different  unions  forming  the 
district  may  be  equalised.  The  work,  too,  of  the  assessment 
committees  is  greatlv  increased  by  the  &ct  that  the  overseen 
(who  may  be,  and  sometimes  are  females),  are  generally 
chansed  every  vear,  and  as  not  unfrequently  the  retepayen 
best  fitted  for  the  office  manage  to  shirk  the  diiagreeahle  duty, 
they  require  all  the  time  they  are  in  office  to  learn  its  duties. 
Any  one  who  has  been  obli^  month  after  month  to  sit  on  an 
assessment  committee,  striving  to  get  at  the  truth  regarding  the 
overseen*  valuation  lists,  and  having  the  same  process  to  go 
through  year  after  year,  must  long  ago  be  convinced  of  the  nmd 
of  a  complete  change.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  overseen 
holdinf^  office  but  for  a  year  should  be  isnorant  ofthe  law  regard- 
ing rating,  when  we  connder  that  to  become  aoquunted  with 
theselaws  hemust  make  himself  master  not  only  of  numerous  acts 
of  parliament,  but  vrith  the  still  more  numerous  decisions  of  the 
•npenoT  oourtt«*decinons  which  are  not  always  consistent  one 


with  another.  Machinery,  for  instance,  for  nearly  a  oestmy 
was  held  by  the  courts  to  be  rateable  whether  affixed  to  Uu 
freehold  or  merely  attached,  or  whether  it  was  real  or  penonal 
property,  or  whether  it  would  go  to  the  heir  or  the  exeeator, 
when  in  1868  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  E. «.  The  Cher- 
seen  of  Halstead,  held  that  looms  and  lathes  wen  men  chst- 
teU  and  not  rateable.  Again,  in  reference  to  tithe,  it  ued  to 
be  rated  on  its  full  amount,  when  in  the  case  of  iL  f .  Good- 
child  and  othen,  certain  deductions  were  ordered  to  be  nude, 
and,  among  others,  curate's  salary ;  but  in  a  recent  csm  (E.  r. 
Sherford,  81 L  P.,  436)  it  is  held  that  curate's  sslsiy  is  not  to 
be  deducted,  MeUor  J.  saying,  **  The  follaey  of  the  ssiesune&t 
consists  in  confounding  the  rateable  value  to  the  poor  with  the 
remunerative  value  to  \he  incumbent.'*  It  is,  tnerefore,  u  1 
have  said,  not  surprising  that  overseen  are  notacqnsiiited  with 
the  law  they  have  to  put  in  force.  l%e  remedy  for  tius  wsit  of 
uniformity  appean  to  bo 

(1)  To  abolish  the  office  of  oveneer  and]  appoiat  in  his 
place  a  paid  officer  for  each  union,  who  may  be  called  the 
"  rate  ofifcer.'*  flis  duties  would  be  (A)  to  frame  the  vaha- 
tion  lists,  duly  published,  and  bring  them  before  the  snenust 
committees,  with  all  the  information  requisite  for  them  to 
know  in  reference  to  the  list,  and  to  appear  in  appeals  to  the 
Assessment  Committee,  and  in  appeals  from  it  to  the  txmtj 
assessment  BcMod,  to  be  after  referred  to,  (B)  to  maksthaistn 
as  pointed  out,  and  (C)  to  collect  the  rates. 

(2)  By  continuiuff  the  Assessment  Committees  with  iddi- 
tionu  powen,  as  to  liaving  valuationa  made,  emplojiBg  the 
oounty  valuer,  and  oamining  witneases  on  oatiu 

(8)  By  the  establishment  of  Connty  Assessment  Bonds, 
with  power  to  hear  and  dispose  of  all  appeals  from  Union 
Assessment  Committees,  or  individual  ratepayos.  Ansnewir 
(who  might  with  advantage  act  also  as  stipendisxy  nu^ 
trate),  should  sit  with  the  Board  to  guide  itinques^of 
law,  and  on  disputed  points  to  grant  cases  to  theCoait  oi 
Queen's  Beneh,  bat  in  all  queitions  of  (iut»  the  dedsion  of  the 
Board  to  be  final. 

(4)  By  the  appointment  of  oounty  valuen  who  wobU 
act  as  clerks  to  tne  County  Boards,  have  a  fixed  uhxj,  nd 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Board  and  Aseen- 
ment  Committee. 

2nd.  The  making,  alUmng,  md  eoUedwg  the  reUsr^ 
At  present  the  Poor-rate  is  made  by  the  overseen,  sllowed 
by  the  magistrates,  and  coUeeted  by  the  overseen,  or  in  aoae 
cases  by  a  paid  collector,  who  may  be,  and  generally  »>  s 
different  party  in  eadi  township  employing  such  an  otBoer. 
Prom  this  rate,  as  we  have  alreadv  said,  are  paid  the  connty 
and  police  rates.  Where  the  Highway  Act  is  not  in  fom, 
or  when  the  highwuy  township  does  not  corresoond  with  the 

Sior-law  township,  the  township  surveyor  makes  a  sepsr^te 
ighway  Bate.  Then  in  towns  we  have  general  distnrt 
rate,  hghting,  and  watching  rates,  water  ratei,  &c.,  &e.,  lU 
causing  oonmsion  and  employing  a  number  of  officers  wheie 
one  would  suffice.  The  simple  remedy  for  this  incongniou 
state  of  matten  seems  to  be  to  give  the  Board  of  Gosrdisns, 
or  the  Assessment  Committee,  acting  aa  the  Pinsaoe  Com- 
mittee, or  Board  of  the  Union,  the  power  of  making:  and 
levying  all  rates  required  for  local  purposes.  I«t  sU  the 
Boards  at  present  empowered  to  collect  local  ratei  send  to 
the  union  finance  board,  on  or  before  a  fixed  date,  a  riste- 
ment  of  all  the  monies  thw  require  for  the  following  yeir. 
These  amounts  being  all  before  the  board  it  would  instnet  lU 
rate  officer  to  make  a  rate  on  the  basis  of  the  approved  tsIb- 
ation  lists,  for  the  various  amounte  required ;  tiie  rate  ahoold 
show  opposite  the  name  of  each  ratepayer  the  amount  he  has 
to  pay  to  each  separate  olgeot— not  lumjjWBg  tiie  whole  nsder 
one  general  head,  as  is  now  the  case.  When  the  rate  u  vMt 
and  approved  by  the  finance  board  of  the  unira,  the  rate  ofieer 
should  immediately  send  a  demand  note  by  post  to  «c^  '^ 
payer,  showing  the  amount  on  wliich  he  is  assesied,  and  tiie 
sums  he  has  to  pay  on  acoonnt  of  each  Be|wnte  "^'  ""^ 
naming  the  days  on  or  before  which  each  uistahnent  of  tne 
rate  most  be  paid,  and  he,  aa  he  received  the  rates,  vwld  pay 
the  amounts  to  the  treasuren  of  the  different  faads.  i^ 
abolition  of  the  office  of  overseer,  the  i^pointiaeot  of  s jaia 
officer,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  rates,  I  have  long  advo- 
cated; andlamgUd  to  find  the  Sdeet  Committee  on  Sata 
(1870)  reporting  (see.  6  and  6),  ''that  the  great  vsnety  rf 
rates  levied  by  different  anthorities,  even  in  the  ssme  sna  on 
different  assessments  with  diftient  dediictiABs,aMibydiiforait 
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eoDeeton,  his  produced  grett  oonfunon  and  expense ;  and  that, 
in  my  changv  of  the  law  as  regards  local  taxation,  unifonnity 
utd  nmplieityof  assessment  and  collection,  as  well  as  of  economy 
of  management,  onght  to  be  secured  as  fiur  as  jKwible.  That 
the  consolidation  into  one  rate  of  all  the  local  rates  collected 
vithin  the  suae  area  is  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and 
yam  Committee  concur  in  the  resolution  of  the  Select  Com- 
nittee  oa  Poor  Bates'  Assessment  (1868),  which  recommended 
one  consolidated  rate,  fia.,  *that  a  demand  note  should  be  left 
vith  each  latepayer  on  the  rate  being  made,  stating  the 
Bmoant  of  the  requisitions,  the  rate  in  the  pound  for  each 
porpose,  and  the  period  for  which  the  rate  is  made,  the  rate- 
able nJne  of  the  premises,  the  amount  of  the  rate  theraon, 
and  of  each  payment  of  the  instalments  of  the  rates.'  **  Some 
bare  poDosed  that  the  property  and  inoome-tu  and  house 
doty  should  be  oollected  hj  the  same  officer,  and  at  the  same 
tme ;  bnt  Uie  policy  of  mixinff  up  local  and  national  taxes  is, 
I  think,  rsiy  questionable,  as  u  that  of  leanng  the  collection 
of  national  taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  collectors,  who 
m  now  employed.  There  can,  however,  be  bnt  one  opinion 
ai  tothe  desirability  of  having  the  collection  of  all  local  rates 
osjb  charge  of  one  board,  and  made  by  one  officer. 

V.  THS  FaBTDU   ADMraiSTSBINO  THX   E^TBS.^It  IS  a 

veil  establiafaed  axiom  in  England  that  those  who  provide  the 
raadi  ifaonld  have  a  voice  in  their  disbursement.  Let  us  see 
hov  this  is  carried  oat  as  regards  the  local  rates.  At  present 
the  aaministntion  is  managed  by  several  distinct  hodies. 
Itt,  The  board  of  gnardians  controlling  t^ie  expenditure  for 
the  Door;  Snd,  The  highway  board  (where  the  £Ughway  Act 
u  adopted)  controlling  the  expenditurv  for  roads ;  Srd,  The 
tovn  cooadis  and  looal  boards  controlling  the  rates  specially 
^pticaUe  to  the  towns ;  and  4th,  The  magistoites  controlling 
the  expenditure  of  the  county  and  poliee  rates.  There  are 
in  tome  localities  other  bodies— such  u  sewer  authorities, 
mer  and  harbour  commiiaionen,  water  authorities,  &c.,  ftc; 
tet  thett  are  exeeptional  and  not  general  as  the  others  an. 
The  bodies  indnded  under  the  first  three  heads  are  elected  by 
the  rateDayen»  with  the  addition,  in  the  two  first  named,  of 
the  Rodent  autfistntes  as  tx^ffieio  members  of  both  boards. 
In  the  choioe  of  the  fourth  body  the  Tateoayers  have  no  voice, 
and  orer  its  expenditure,  amounting  in  1869,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  aoriy  two  and  a^-half  millions,  they  have  no  controL  The 
Suraians,  highway  boards,  and  local  boaids  and  town  eonncila 
ue  boond  to  have  their  aoeonnts  regularly  audited  by  an 
<wulaaditor,  independent  alike  of  ratepayers  and  boaids, 
ud  to  puUiah  the  result  of  the  audit.  There  u  no  Uw 
ttforciag  an  audit  of  the  countv  accounts  by  an  official  auditor. 
In  mne  oountiee  thia  is  done,  but  in  many  counties  the  audit 
"■!!!n?  ^  ^  finanoe  committee,  the  very  parties  entrusted 
«ith  the  expenditure.  The  cry  which  has  arisen  for  county 
fiBaadalboarda  has  been  caused,  I  bdieve,  not  so  much  from 
|De  Idea  that  there  has  been  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  magistiatee,  as  because  they  give  no  account  of  their  intro- 
■UttMB  with  the  funds  contributed  by  others,  nor  is  it  at  all 
nrpnnng  that  such  a  cry  has  arisen,  when  we  find  the  county 
apenditure  riaen  to  the  larse  sum  of  nearly  two  and  a-hidf 
nuiiou,  bat  it  is  snrprismg  that  for  their  own  exoneration  the 
nuRutratesdo  not,  in  every  county,  put  an  end  to  the  neces- 
imlj  perfunctory  audit  of  the  finance  Committee,  and  submit 
tbeir  aceounta  to  an  independent  auditor.  I  do  not  expect  that 
Y^  Financial  Boards  will  effect  any  greater  economy  than 
u  DOW  exerdaed  in  the  County  Expen^ture,  and  would  gladly 
7^  *L.l'  ^®  ^^^  ^'  ^«  magistntes  with  an  official  audit, 
yipaUjcation  of  acoonnti ;  bnt  if  the  cost  of  the  proaecntion 
«  ttbmi,  and  of  the  police  force,  with  the  maintenance  of 
Pi&per  InuOics,  and  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned  as 
^l  nirly  chitfgeable  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  are  to  remain 
m  charge  on  the  local  rates,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  ground 
uedemaadof  the  ratepayers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment caa  he  refiieed.  The  Select  Committee  of  1870  admits 
««  prmaple,  when  it  recommends  (See.  Sand 4)  that  if 
J»B«i  sre  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  rates,  they  should  have  a 
fflwci  Toiee  m  the  management.  If,  however,  these  various 
2!  *u  wpcnditure  come,  u  I  think  I  have  shown  thw  ought, 
»om  the  CoBsplidated  Fund,  then  the  Government  would  act 
wwjtt  eonbnuing  the  management  in  the  hands  of  the 

^S^^  ^^  ^^*  **»•  *™«  ■nd  1«»1  knowledge  requisite 
?^f«J»o«>t  performance  of  the  work ;  but  if  on  the  other 
™  teese  eharges  are  to  oontinne  to  eome  from  the 
^  nK  then    the   budea  onght  to  be  divided  be- 


tween owners  and  occupiers  in  the  proportions  I  have  be* 
fore  atated,  and  the  administration  entrusted  to  Boaids  fiurly 
representing  both  parties.  In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  that  we 
have  no  more  legislative  patchwork;  let  us  have  the  whole 
question  of  local  taxation  fully  investigated,  and  the  res  ult 
consolidated  in  one  act,  the  first  clause  of  which  should  make 
a  dean  sweep  of  the  puzzle  and  confusion  now  existin?  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  acts  and  decisions  on  which 
the  law  of  rating  now  rests. 

The  Chmjucan  said  that  those  who  followed  closely  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Bods'  Paper  would  find  it  difficult  to  rise  and 
criticise  what  was  stated  in  it ;  it  was  so  elaborate  that  it 
would  ahnost  require  them  to  read  it  over  if  they  wanted  to 
thoroughly  discuss  it.  They  had  already  psrtly  discussed  the 
subject  to  which  he  himself  had  given  a  great  ^eal  of  consi- 
deration, and  gone  into  more  or  fees  all  the  topics  which  Mr. 
Dods  had  touched  upon.  In  ahnost  all  the  conclusions  Mr. 
Dods  had  come  to  with  regard  to  local  taxation,  he  pretty  fully 
agreed.  There  was  nothing  worse  than  the  patchwork  which 
they  had  had  with  regard  to  local  taxation,  and  he  hoped  that 
Parliament  would  soon  take  nn  the  subject,  and  that  they 
would  get  more  uniformity  in  tne  collection  of  rates,  in  the 
administration  of  funds,  and  the  assessment  of  property.  The 
more  the  sul^ect  was  discussed  by  Clubs  and  Chamben  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  more  it  would  be  pressed  noon  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  was  more  ready  to  take  up  a  sub- 
ject that  was  continually  dinned  into  the  can  of  Ministen 
than  from  purely  philanthropic  motives. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lex  n)ilston)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dods.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Dods  in  one  respect,  and  that 
was  as  to  how  the  ability  of  a  parish  should  m  rated  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  He  was  in  favour  of  landlords  paying  a 
third  of  the  poor  rates,  the  occupier  another  third,  and  the 
remaining  third  to  come  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  As 
to  pauper  lunatics  Mr.  Dods  proposed  that  they  should  be  paid 
for  by  Oovernment,  but  if  that  was  adopted  he  was  afraid  there 
would  be  a  tendency  in  Unions  to  send  persons  to  a  lunatic 
aaylem  who  ought  not  to  go  there,  and  who  at  present  were 
kept  in  the  workhouses. 

Mr.  M.  SmTH  spoke  of  the  additional  burden  which  was 
thrown  upon  many  tenant-farmers  when  the  Bill  for  Union 
Bating  came  into  operation.  He  held  that  every  source  from 
which  income  was  derived  should  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  He  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Dods  for  his  very  able  and  sensible  paper. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  aooUmation. 


At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  81,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Qrey  in  the  chair,  the  paper  on  Local  Taxation,  as  read 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  Dods,  again  came  under  consideration,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee  moved,  "  That  the  support  of  the  poor  is  a 
national  duty  and  should  be  paid  out  of  a  national  rate  on 

Cersonal  as  well  as  real  property ;  but  in  consideration  of 
aving  local  management  it  is  expedient  that  two-thirds 
should  be  paid  from  local  rates  and  the  other  portion  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.'*  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion. The  Chairman  thought  a  general  resolution,  to  be 
drawn  up  by  a  small  committee,  einoodying  the  views  of  the 
Club,  and  recommending  the  whole  subject,  as  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Dod's  paper,  would  oe  preferable  to  passing  a  resolution 
like  Mr.  Lee's,  which  only  touched  one  part  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Lee  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and  it  was  also 
thought  that  if  the  Club  could  bring  its  influence  to  bear 
upon  those  gentiemen  who  are  likely  to  sit  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  better  than 
sending  up  petitions ;  and  therefore  copies  of  Mr.  Dod's  paper 
will  be  sent  to  those  gentlemen,  and  to  othen  who  are  taking 
an  interest  in  this  question. 
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HIGHLAND    AND    AGEIOULTURAL   SOCIETY   OF    SCOTLAND. 


At  the  general  meeting  held  in  the  Societv's  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
the  Marqaii  of  Tweeddale,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chur, 

The  oiBce-bearen  for  1871  were  appointed. 

The  Seeretaiy  read  a  list  of  uxty  piSopoeed  new  membera, 
all  of  whom  were  duly  elected. 

Sir  William  Gibson-Csaio  read  minntet  of  meetings  of 
the  committee,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  committee  had 
resolved  to  recommend  to  the  directors  the  propriety  of 
extending  the  annual  boiefits  of  the  Society  to  such  amount  of 
income  as  the  directors  find  pmdent,  and  to  suspend  in  the 
meantime,  so  far  as  competent,  any  addition  to  the  capital. 
It  was  also  recommended  tnat  a  committee  should  be  appomted 
to  take  into  consideration  the  chemical  department  of  the 
Society,  with  the  view  to  afford  the  benefit  of  chemical 
InTcstigatioQS  to  the  ai^ricnltarists  all  over  the  country. 
Another  recommendation  was  that  the  travelling  expenses  of 
directors  resident  at  distances  should  be  paid ;  also  that  fees 
be  paid  to  examiners.  It  was  moved  in  committee  by  Sir  Wm. 
Gibson-Craig,  Bart,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickson,  that  the 
committee  recommend  the  directors  to  increue  the  Secretary's 
salary  by  £150  per  annum. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Melvin,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hope,  that  it  is  at  present  inexpedient  to  make  any 
increase  to  the  •alarr  of  the  Seeretaiy.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  12  to  4.  The  Board  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  chemical  department,  ana  to  report.  A  com- 
mittee was  a||pointed  also  bv  the  Board  to  consider  how  the 
recommendation  regarding  the  travelling  expenses  of  directors 
could  be  best  carriixl  out 

On  the  motion  of  Captain  Maitland  Dougall,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  increase  Mr.  Menzies'  salary  by  £150  per 
annum. 

The  meeting  approved  of  the  report. 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  were  then  submitted  by  Sir 
William  Gibson-Craig,  Bart.  The  income  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £6,803  its.  Id.,  and  after  deducting  expenditure 
there  remained  a  balance  in  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  at 
30th  of  November  last  of  £1,808  ?«.  7d.  The  accounts  were 
approved  of. 

Mr.  MuRRAT  (Dollerie)  stated  that  the  directors  at  their 
meeting  on  the  2nd  November  had,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  of  Arniston,  remitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  to 
reconsider  the  proposed  alteration  on  Bye-hw  No.  2,  which  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  meeting  had  been  referred 
back  to  the  directors  by  the  general  meeting  in  June,  and  that 
Mr.  Dickson,  of  Corstorphine,  Mr.  Dondas,  of  Arniston,  and 
Mr.  M^lne,  Niddrie  Mams,  had  been  added  to  the  Finance 
Committee  specially  for  the  purpose  of  considering  tibe  sn^ect 
The  existing  bye-law  is  in  the  following  terms :  **  That  tenant 
farmers,  secretaries  and  treasurers  of  lo<»l  agricultural  asso- 
ciations, factors,  and  proprietors  farming  the  whole  of  their 
own  lands,  whose  assessment  in  the  valuation  roll  does  not 
exceed  £500,  shall  pay  at  admission,  and  afterwards  annually, 
in  advance,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  with  the  option  and  power 
of  redeeming  the  same  by  payment  of  five  guineas,  as  the 
purchase  of  a  life  subscription,  and  which  life  subscription 
may  be  so  purchased,  under  dedaction  of  any  annual  payments 
that  tiie  member  mav  have  previously  made,  with  this  limitation, 
that  at  no  time  shall  a  member  have  the  power  of  redeeming 
the  annual  payments  for  a  less  sum  than  £3."  The  committee 
met  on  the  23rd  of  November,  when  after  mature  deliberation, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  recommend  that  the  bye-law 
should  be  amended  as  follows  •  "That  proprietors  fiurming  the 
whole  of  their  own  lands,  whose  assessment  on  the  valuation 
roll  does  not  exceed  £500  per  annum,  and  all  tenant  farmers, 
office  bearers  of  besl  agncultnral  associations,  resident  agri- 
cultural factors,  land  stewards,  foresters,  agricultural  implement 
makers,  and  veterinary  sui^eons,  none  of  them  being  also 
being  owners  of  bind  to  an  extent  exceeding  £500  per  annum, 
shall  pay  at  admission  and  afterwaids  annually,  in  advance, 
the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  with  the  option  and  power  of 
redeeming  the  same  by  payment  of  five  guineas,  as  the  purchase 
of  a  hfe  subscription,  and  which  life  subscription  may  be  so 


purchased  under  deduction  of  anv  annual  payments  that  the 
member  may  have  previously  made,  with  this  limitstico,  thst 
at  no  time  shdl  a  member  have  the  power  of  redeeming  the 
annual  payments  for  a  less  sum  than  £8."*  The  report  by  (he 
committee  having  been,  in  terms  of  the  charter,  brought  Deiorf 
the  directors  on  the  7th  of  December  and  the  4(h  of  Jsnosrf, 
was  unanimously  approved,  and  directed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
general  meeting  in  January  for  approval,  and  ordered  to  be 
Bubmitt^  to  this  meeting.  He  moved  that  the  alterstion  be 
approved  of. 

Mr.  Dundas  (Arniston)  having  seeonded  the  motioa,  it 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KiMLOCH,  Jan.,  of  Gilmerton,  said  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  late  show  at  Dumfries  in  July  Isst 
had  been,  in  a  financial  view  at  least,  a  rery  great  success.  He 
was  informed  that  this  was  the  first,  except  those  held  it 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  that  had  paid  its  own  expentes.  A 
suggestion  had  been  made  to  extena  the  ahow.  However  that 
might  suit  exhibitors  of  machines,  it  was  held  that  it  would 
uotbesatisfactory  to  the  owners  of  stock  or  those  eoBnected 
with  the  management,  or  the  public  themselves,  fbr  on  the 
last  day  of  the  show  the  amount  received  at  tlie  doors  fell  off 
considerably.  In  fact  two  sixpenny  days  were  fiiund  to  be  too 
much.  At  the  forthcoming  show  at  Perth,  to  be  held  on  the 
26th,  27th,  and  28th  July,  it  was  inopoaed  to  revert  to  tht 
three  days'  arrangement---the  judging  to  commenee  on  the 
morning  early,  tlie  public  to  be  admitted  for  2s.  fid.  on  the 
WedncMay  .afternoon ;  Thursday,  at  Is. ;  and  Fridsy,  6d. 
There  was  an  alteration  in  regard  to  Rule  IS,  which  deslt  with 
a  point  of  considerable  internit,  namely,  the  veterinary  exami- 
nation of  horses.  Last  year  they  acted  upon  what  was  aot  aa 
unreasonable  idea.  The  directors  made  a  rule  by  which  honei 
selected  for  prises  were  to  be  passed  b;y  a  veterinary  sorgeoa 
before  being  awarded  prizes  or  oerbfieates  of  merit  The 
directors  would  not  in  future  receive  any  protest  on  the 
ground  of  unsoundness,  as  theyvrould  not  aUow  themsdies 
to  be  put  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed  the  year 
before  last  At  that  time  an  objection  was  taken  to  the  priie 
horse  on  the  ground  of  unsoundness ;  and  after  the  horse  wu 
examined  the  prize  was  given  to  the  second  anifflsl.  It 
afterwards  eked  out  that  the  second  animal  was  as  bad  in  thia 
respect  as  the  first  animal.  In  oonsequenee  of  no  pivtest 
being  lodged  in  time  a^nst  the  second  bone,  aa  inferior 
animal  carried  off  the  prue.  He  had  only  further  to  inti- 
mate that  a  requisition  had  been  received  from  the  counties  of 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  SeLkirk,praying  them  to  hold  the  show 
of  1872  at  Kelso.  The  directors  approved  of  this  request, 
and  it  was  for  the  meeting  to  confirm  their  approvsl,  if  it 
thought  fit 

The  meeting  passed  the  resolutions,  and  sgreed  that  the 
show  of  1872  should  be  held  at  Kelso. 

Mr.  MxrvBO  (Faimington)  moved,  '*  That  a  dass  of  inple- 
ments  for  competitive  trial  be  annually  fixed  on,  the  imple- 
ments to  be  exhibited  at  the  show,  and  the  trial  to  be  held  at 
a  time  of  year  best  suited  fortesting  the  strength  of  tiie  impl^* 
ments  and  the  work  performed.  That  the  trial  be  extended 
over  a  longer  time  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  aod 
that  it  be  remitted  to  the  directors  to  make  arrangementi  with 
the  manufactnrers  as  to  the  manner  in  whieh  the  trials  nay 
be  most  satisfactorily  carried  out." 

Mr.  Ord  (Mttirhonselaw)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.KiirLOCH,Jun.  (Gilmerton)  suneated  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  remitted  back  to  the  directors. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Camtbill  Swinton  (Kimmerghame)  reported  that 
during  the  past  year  the  Society's  premium  uid  medsls  had 
been  in  operation  in  260  different  localities.  The  noney  pre- 
miums awarded  amounted  to  £292  10s.,  besides  foar  nediaa 
gold,  ten  silver,  109  medium  silver,  44  minor  silver,  sad  lot 
plough  medals.  For  1871  the  directors  suggested  for  theip- 
proval  of  this  meeting  the  following  giants:  Eight  ^o^ 
for  cattle  premiums,  at  the  same  rale  as  last  yesr,  vi|^*f ' 
and  foar  silver  medals  each,  besiln  a  speoal  grant  of  m  vk 
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tkne  altornata  ye»n,to  the  Island  of  Unife;  time  diftdeU 
for  sUlUoB  pmniaiiis  of  £26  eaefa,  and  two  for  mane  at  £7 
and  a  fUrer  medal  eaeii ;  fire  district!  for  aheep  at  £16  and 
fire  ulTer  audals  each.  The  pramianu  for  ca&le  and  iheep 
were  giren  to  each  district  for  three  alternate  years,  and  the  di- 
recton  had  this  ^ear  soggested  that  a  certain  nnmber  of  medsls 
ihoald  be  giren  in  the  intermediate  jean,  formerly  only  one 
vai  giren,  bnt  it  was  now  proposed  to  allow  fonr  for  cattle 
uid  Hre  for  sheep ;  one  district  for  swine,  at  £7,  and  three 
nirer  medals ;  tiro  districts  for  dairy  produce,  at  £6  and  fonr 
lilTer  medals,  hesides  the  usnal  medals  to  be  competed  for  at 
Kilmarnock ;  serenty  districts,  for  218  medium  silrer  medals, 
for  green  crops ;  best-managed  (arms ;  best  male  and  female 
toimals,  leeds,  &c.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  offer  of  the 
ploogh  medal  should  be  continued  under  the  usual  conditions. 
The  directors  further  had  to  propose  that  the  grant  of  £50  to 
the  Edinburgh  Christmas  Club  beglren  in  1871. 

Mr.  Maxwell  InglIs,  (Loganbank),  reported  that  in 
1S70  competition  for  the  Societv's  money  premiums  and  medab 
tooknlsceia  twenty-two  parishes,  when  £30  and  forty-one 
fludali  were  awarded.  The  directon  suggested,  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  general  meeting,  the  following  scheme  for  1871, 
m. :  Twenty-one  parishes  for  cottages  and  gardens  at  £3 
sad  four  silrer  medsos  each  ;  twenty  oistricts  where  the  money 
preminms  are  girea  by  the  proprieton  for  forty  medals— two 
to  each  diitrict ;  the  '^Id  medal  to  the  proprietor  in  ScoUand 
who  shall  report  the  improyement  of  the  greatest  number  of 
cottages  in  1868, 1869,  and  1870 ;  the  gold  medal  to  the  pro- 
prietor in  Scotland  who  shall  report  the  erection  of  the  greatest 
nofflber  of  approTcd  oottaffes  ;  the  gold  medal  to  the  proprie- 
tor in  Soothmd  who  shall  hare  erected  on  his  estate  the  most 
ap(»n»red  farm  buildings  in  reference  to  the  proper  acoommo- 
ution  of  farm-serrants.  The  rules  of  competition  for  the 
sereral  prizes  are  contained  in  the  general  list  of  premiums  for 
the  corrent  year,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Kcretaxy  after  the  14th  of  February.  He  resetted  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  interest  taken  in  the  condition  of  agncnltural 
labooren'  cottages.  He  thought  that  the  attention  of  landed 
proprietors  might  with  adrantage  be  more  dcToted  to  the 
sahiect. 

Br.  A;srDissoN  reported  that  during  the  past  half  year 
the  bosinea  of  the  Chemical  Department  has  been  conducted 
without  intermission,  and  analyses  of  the  usual  character  hare 
heen  made  for  members  .of  the  Society,  including  those  of 
almost  erery  Tariety  of  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  waters,  &c. ; 
aod  though  the  nnmber  of  these  analyses  has  scarcely  been 
eqnal  to  that  of  last  year,  it  is  quite  up  to  the  arerage  of  pre- 
▼iou  years.  The  great  majority  of  those  analyses  present  no 
foatores  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce  me  to  occupy  the  time 
ofagenendmeeting,  but  some  facts  worthy  of|notice  hare 
been  obserred.  There  liare  Ibeen  fewer  analyses  of  Perurian 
gnano  than  usual,  but  the  inferiority  in  quality  which  I  hare 
Rforred  to  on  previona  cccasiona  has  continued,  if  not  increased. 
Aa  a  Eeneral  rule  the  samples  hare  contained  a  Tcxy  conside- 
rably urger  quantity  of  sand  than  formerly,  and  5  or  6,  and 
in  more  eases  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  that  substance  had  been 
obaerred,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ammonia  has  not  unfre- 
qaeatiy  bUen  short  of  15  per  cent,  or  more  than  2  per  cent, 
hdow  what  two  years  ago  was  considered  to  be  the  arerage  of 
geaoine  Pemrian.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  yalne  of  Perurian 
Suno  has  fallen  to  the  extent  of  from  £1  6s.  to  £1  10s.  per 
ton,  while  ita  price,  so  far  from  diminishing,  has  increased. 
These  facts  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  and  should  lead 
to  inereased  economy  in  the  use  of  this  manure.  An  increase 
mdeed  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  idl  manurial  matters, 
which  should  induce  an  increased  amount  of  attention  to 
economy  of  the  manure  heap.  As  regards  feeding  stuffs  my 
report  must  on  the  whole  be  rather  favourable  than  otherwise. 
The  amount  of  adulteration  lias  been  rather  smaller  than  usual, 
sad  although  some  samples  of  very  inferior  articles  have  been 
*B^7Kd,  I  believe  that  if  proper  care  and  precaution  he  taken 
there  is  no  very  great  difficult  in  ]^rocuring  a  genuine  article. 
Daring  the  past  season,  the  rotation  field  experiments  have 
been  continued,  and  next  rear  will  be  completed,  when  it  is 
hoped  the  results  will  be  (ound  to  be  of  interest  and  import- 
ance, thoagh  the  seasons  hare  not  been  on  the  whole  rery 
favoorable  to  bringing  out  the  full  effects  of  artificial  manures. 
Althoogh  I  hare  found  it  necessary,  acting  on  the  adrice 
of  ny  medical  attendant,  to  ask  the  directors  to  extend  my 
lave  of  abaenoe,  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  superintend 


the  work  of  the  laboratory,  and  my  health  is  now  eo  lar  re- 
established that  I  expect  shortly  to  return  to  my  work  ;  and  I 
eannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  best  thanks  for  the 
kind  oonsideration  I  have  received  daring  my  long  illnesa— a 
consideration  which  I  beUeve  has  had  no  little  effect  in  pro- 
moting my  convalescence. 

(Signed)  Thomas  AirDiuoir. 

16th  January,  1871. 

Mr.  Gillon  (Wellhonse)  stated  that  the  question  of  opening 
u])  the  veterinary  examinations  had  again  been  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  had  agreed  that  the  examinations  should  be 
opened  up.  He  also  read  the  report  on  horse-shoeing.  He 
had  had  ;all  his  horses  shod  for  the  last  six  months  on  the 
Chariier  system,  and  in  all  his  experience  he  never  had  his 
horses  more  satisfiictorily  shod.  Horses,  instead  of  getting 
*'  8*^887"  <^  ^^  fS*^^  older,  got  better. 

A  list  of  premiums  awarded  in  1870  for  essays  and  reports 
was  presented. 

The  Marquis  OT  Twxxddale  stated  that  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  those  present  that  the  Society,  at  its 
general  meetinR  on  the  19tn  of  January,  1870,  had  resolved 
to  renew  the  Special  Committee  on  steam  cultivation ;  that 
the  question  of  double-furrow  ploughs  drawn  by  Thomson's 
india-rubber  tire-wheeled  engines  should  be  considered,  and 
that  the  committee  should  also  take  into  oonsideration  gene- 
rally the  subject  of  cultivation  by  steam.  The  resolution  then 
adopted  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  1870,  when  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the 
details  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Special  Committee,  no  limit  in 
regard  to  time  being  required.  The  subject  was  again  before 
the  directors  on  the  7th  of  December,  when  the  Secretary 
stated  that  no  meeting  of  the  committee  had  been  called,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  unable  to  arrange  a  trial  of  plonp^hs 
drawn  by  Mr.  Thomson's  india-rubber  tire-wheeled  engine. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  inspect  Lord 
Dunmore's  plough,  drawn  by  Mr.  Thomson's  engine  last 
spring ;  but  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  the  inspection.  It  had  again  been  attempted 
in  autumn  to  have  the  inspection  ;  but  owing  to  Lord  Dnn- 
more's  accident,  and  a  break-down  of  his  plough,  it  had  not 
taken  place.  It  is  understood  that  now  all  is  ready ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  an  inspection  will  be 
arranged.  Lord  Dunmore  was  present,  and  he  would  perhaps 
give  the  result  of  his  experience. 

Lord  DuNXOBZ  said  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  should  be  asked  for  any  statement  at  all  about  what 
he  had  been  trying  to  do ;  but  he  would  be  happ^to  give  them. 
as  far  aa  he  recollected,  the  result  of  the  experience  he  had 
had  of  steam-cultivation.  As  far  back  as  February  of  last 
year  he  commenced  work  with  a  six-horse  power  engine  and  a 
four-furrow  plough,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
an  engine  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  a  four-furrow 

E lough  through  stiff  clay  land.  Within  the  last  summer  he 
ad  built  a  new  engine  of  eight-horse  power.  The  first  one 
was  on  a  different  principle  from  those  of  Mr.  Thomson's. 
His  original  was  a  horizontal  engine.  The  first  he  (Lord 
Dunmore)  had  was  a  vertical,  and  he  found  that  it  answered 
better  for  the  work,  and  that  it  could  be  worked  by  only  a 
man  and  a  hoy,  instead  of  two  skilled  men.  The  new  engine 
he  had  built  in  summer  was  much  more  powerful  than  his 
former  one.  He  began  work  by  reaping  the  harvest  by  steam, 
and  he  found  that  the  wheels,  which  he  had  made  much 
broader—- 21  inches  of  india-rubber,  instead  of  11  or  12^- 
made  hardly  a  perceptible  impression  on  the  stubble.  He 
began  ploughing  with  a  single  three-furrow  plough,  end  they 
made  very  good  work,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Heaof,  of  Messn. 
Ransomes  and  Sims,  who  had  come  to  inspect  the  working  with 
a  poor  opinion  of  what  could  be  done,  expressed  himself 
highly  satisfied,  and  took  the  first  train  to  Edinburg^h  to  take 
a  license  from  Mr.  Thomson  to  make  the  engines.  He 
thought  the  tiling  was  in  its  infancy ;  but  he  believed  that 
they  would  be  able  through  time  to  produce  something  that 
would  work  well.  In  the  first  week  in  October  he  ploughed 
upon  stnbhle  with  the  three-furrow  plough.  Although  they 
were  new  at  the  work,  they  did  half-an-acre  in  forty-eight 
minutes.  They  broke  several  things,  and  took  more  than 
foriy-eight  minutes  to  another  half-acre ;  but  he  believed  in 
time  they  would  be  able  to  do  an  acre  in  an  hour — ^he  ahould 
think  at  an  expense  under  6s.    Ever  since  that  trial  which 
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they  had,  and  which  was  quite  private,  thej  had  had  dranghte- 
mea  down  firom  all  the  large  finna  in  England  to  eopy  the 
engine.  They  were  all  going  to  adopt  the  ? ertical  engine  and 
broad  wheels.  He  had  been  ttyinv  to  diacorer  an  expedient 
to  avoid  the  taming  of  the  plough  and  engine,  which  had 
been  fonnd  inconTenient  in  short  rigs,  and  he  thoi^ht  he  had 
sncceeded.  Ue  had  got  Mr.  Gray,  of  Uddingstone,  to  make  a 
Tcrtical  engine,  which  he  thonght  woold  suoMed. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman. 


A  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Febmary  1.  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  James  Qardiner  Baiid,  of 
Saughton  Hall,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  William  FiBken.Stamfordham,Newoaatle- 
ou'l^e,  sugffesting  that  the  special  committee  on  steam  cul- 
tivation should  inspect  the  FiBken  steam  cultivation  tackle  was 
referred  to  that  committee. 

The  following  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  system  of  engaging  farm-servants,  with  re- 
ference to  the  propriety  of  recommending  the  adoption  of 
registers  throughout  the  country :  Sir  WiUiam  Stirling-Max- 
well, of  FoUoc,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  of  Bambarroch ;  Mr. 
Curror,  The  Lee ;  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Corstorphine ;  Mr.  Elliot, 
Laighwood ;  Mr.  Hoff,  of  Newliston ;  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Drum ; 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Alloa ;  Mr.  Mylne,  Niddrie  Mains ;  Mr.  Bussell 
Pilmuir — ^Mr.  Irvine  to  be  convener. 

The  remit  from  the  ^neral  meeting  in  regard  to  the  motion 
by  Mr.  Munro,  Faimington,  that  a  class  of  implements  for 
competitive  trial  be  annually  fixed  on,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  General  Shows  and  the  Machinery  Committee. 

The  minute  of  the  special  Finance  Committee  recommend- 
ing— Ist,  that  the  directors  should  authorise  the  Secretaiy  to 
pay  the  railway  return  hie  of  all  such  directors  as  mav  claim 
it  for  the  days  they  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 
2ud,  that  the  fees  to  examiners  in  agrieultunl  education  and 
forestry  should  be  2  guineas  per  day  to  each  examiner,  in  ad- 
dition to  travelling  expenses,  was  again  before  the  board,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  approve  of  the  tees  to  examiners  bein^  paid 
as  recommended  by  ttie  Committee,  and  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  travellmg  expenses  of  directors  at  the  next  board 
meeting. 

The  committees  for  the  current  year  were  arranged. 

The  Secretabt  read  the  following  nropoaal  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  form  a  committee  on  the  genenf  improvement  of  land 
in  Scotland  :  '*  In  consequence  of  oeing  so  often  asked,  I  have 
brought  this  subject  before  the  directors.  I  have  for  many 
years  thought  that  the  improvement  in  breeding  cattie,  sheep, 
pigs,  &c.,  had  reached  its  climax  of  perfection ;  and  though  I 
would  not  desire  to  see  our  prizes  for  stock  disoontinuM,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  question  of  greater  importance 
to  the  pablic  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  High- 
land Society — viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  land, 
so  as  to  increase  the  produce  of  human  as  well  as  of  animal 
food.  I  make  this  proposition,  as  I  believe  from  experience 
that  the  land  of  second  and  third  quality  is  capable  of  a  very 
^reat  improvement,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  farmers 
imagine,  were  they  possessed  of  the  means  applied  by  the  most 
experienced  in  carrying  out  successfully  the  contemplated  im- 
provement. It  is  in  the  hopes  of  accomplishing  tnis  object 
that  I  am  induced  to  propose  to  the  board  to  form  a  committee 
in  order  to  report  how  they  would  recommend  it  to  be  accom- 
plished." The  proposal  being  approved  of,  the  foUowing  gen- 
tiemen  were  appointed:  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale;  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  Corstorphine ;  Mr.  Smith,  Whittingham :  Mr. 
Swinton,  Holvn  Bank  ;  Mr.  Young,  Keir  Mains :  Mr.  £llio<^ 
Laighwood;  Mr.  Stephens,  Redbrae;  Mr.  Mitcnell,  Alloa; 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Thurston— the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  con- 
vener. 

Mr.  E,  N.  MiNzns  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the 
French  Peasant-Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  the  consideration  of 
which  had  been  postponed  at  the  meeting  of  directors  held  on 
the  4th  January. 

Mr.  Graham  Butnt  stated  that  as  there  appeared  to  have 
been  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  board 
in  this  matter,  and  as  he,  as  senior  director  present,  had  been 
chairman  at  the  meeting  on  the  4th  January,  he  thonght  he 
should  explain  to  those  of  the  directors  who  were  not  present 


at  that  Bi0ling  that  the  matter  had  aimi^y  been  poitpoadl. 
The  directorshad  not  decided  on  any  course  of  a^a;  bit 
had  onhr  V^^  off  the  oonsidention  of  the  subject  till  now. 
After  aiengUiened  discussion,  chiefly  as  to  whether  the  Sodsty 
could,  under  the  powers  of  its  charter,  Tote  its  funds  for  laeh 
an  object,  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  it  eould  not. 

A  proposal  to  form  a  committee  to  raise  subscriptions  was 
considered,  but  was  not  adopted,  as  the  board  was  of  onnioa 
that  the  committee  already  formed  was  sufBdent,  sad  that 
another  committee  would  not.  perhaps,  be  of  advanta^  It 
wu  ultimately  resolved  that  the  boara  express  a  deep  rnterut 
in  the  success  of  the  movement,  and  their  hope  that  as  it  vas 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Society  to  devote  its  funds  to  sabsoi^ 
tions  of  the  kind,  the  members  of  the  Society  would  do  thor 
best  to  assist  in  promoting  so  laudable  a  fund ;  and  that  the 
Seoetary  be  instructed  to  send  a  circular  to  the  secretariei  of 
all  agricultural  associations  who  are  receiving  aid  from  this 
Society  to  request  that  tiiey  will  call  tiie  favourable  attentioa 
of  their  members  to  the  movement. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Anderaon,  addressed  to  ths 
secretary,  was  read : 

London,  16th  January,  1871. 

My  dear  Sir,— The  letter  from  Mr.  Mdvin,  which  was  read 
at  the  meeting  of  directors  of  4tii  Juinary,  calls  for  some  ob- 
servations from  me,  as  he  has  in  certain  reneots  gready  nis- 
understood  my  moaning,   and  in  others  snows  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  wmk  done  in  the 
laboratory.    He  says  that  little  has  come  of  the  attampti 
which  have  been  made  to  utilise  refuse  mmtten  as  msnoRS. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  fiurlv  considered,  rasults  of  moch 
importance  have  been  obtained.    A  great  number  of  retoe 
matters  have  been  examined,  their  real  value  ascertained,  and 
some  of  them  are  actuallv  now  employed  with  advantage  is 
manures.    Much  more  frequently,  however,  it  has  happesei 
that  refuse  nmtters  have  been  brought  to  me  with  the  atstemest 
that,  having  been  used  by  some  farmers  in  the  ndghboorfaood 
of  the  works  where  they  are  produced,  they  have  beenfoond  to 
give  results  equal  to  or  better  than  those  obtained  from  the 
best  Peruvian  guano ;  while  analysis  has  shown  that  where  the 
cost  of  carriage  and  expense  oi  application  were  taken  into 
account  they  could  not  be  used  with  any  prospect  of  Boeeeai, 
except  in  the  most  special  and  exceptional  drenmstaneei,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  replace  the  ormnary  aitiileial  maoora  as 
had  been  alleged.    I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  condnsioiu, 
though  less  gratifying,  are  not  less  important  to  agrienltuv, 
and  prevent  the  serious  losses  which  iniorance  too  often  en- 
tails.   The  fiu^t  is  that  the  utilisation  ofreAiae  matters  uoot 
a  field  in  whidi  a  great  deal  can  be  done,  for  the  valuable  eon- 
stituente  of  manures  are  so  usefrd  for  other  purpoiei  that  the^ 
are  seldom  allowed  to  go  to  waste  when  it  is  possible  to  econo- 
mise them ;  and  the  negative  resnlta  too  often  obtained  u 
such  inquiries  are  due  to  tne  prevalent  impression  that  vhat 
is  of  no  value  for  other  purposes  must  be  of  great  valne 
as   a   manure.     As   regards    the   ntilisation   of  the  aa- 
monia    from    shale    works,    my  attention    has    been  di- 
rected to  that  subject.    The    mode    of   economising  and 
converting    it    into    a    marketable     oonunodity    is    p^- 
fecUy  well  known  to  all  manu&ctureFs  who  understand  thor 
businen,  and  in  most  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  it 
is  re^arly  worked  up  and  broug^ht  to  market,  but  I  know 
that  m  some  of  them  the  quantity  is  so  inconsiderable  that  the 
manufiacture  cannot  be  carried  on  with  profit ;  and  in  rqgtra 
to  this  point  it  must  be  observed  that  the  profit  which  eta  be 
obtained  depends  not  merely  on  the  quantity  of  the  "^1'^''^?^ 
but  to  a  great  extent  on  tlm  proportion  of  .woitiiless  mattin 
with  which  it  is  intermixed,  by  which  the  cost  of  obtaining  it 
in  a  marketable  state  becomes  so  high  as  to  exceed  the  jalae 
of  the  material  obtained.    As  a  remarkable  illustxation  of  this 
point,  thoiuph  .bearing  upon  a  totally  different  aabject,  I  may 
state  that  the  sands  of  the  River  BJhine  are  known  to  ooatau 
gold  amounting  in  valne  to  many  millions  sterling ;  bat  none 
IS  extracted  from  it,  because  the  cost  exceeds  the  value  pi  /&0 
gold  obtained.    Mr.  Mdvin  refers  also  to  the  reflue  obMued  is 
the  manufoctnre  of  oatmeal,  but  does  not  seem  to  "^ /.^'f^ 
that  ail  the  different  kinds  of  mill  refuse  were  ezaoined  is  fK 
laboratory  some  years  ago,  and  fhll  details  of  their  oom^^'^ 
and  valne  wero  published;  andlthinki  am  fairiy  entitled  to 
claim  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  chemical  depui^^ 
the  &ct  that  the  refose  formerly  burnt  now  frtches,  aeoordint 
to  Mr.  Mdvin's  own  stotoment^  a  fiew  shillings  per  ton,  whien 
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is  certainly  the  foil  Tftlne  of  the  irtide  at  the  present  prices  of 
Bttaiirai.  Mr.  MelTin  seems  to  think  that  it  ii  employed  for 
the  sdaltention  of  mannres,  and  resold  to  the  fitrmers  at  a 
price  above  its  Taloe ;  bat  I  do  not  think  this  is  possible,  for 
the  cost  of  manipulating  it  in  sneh  a  manner  aa  to  conceal  its 


texture  wonld  be  considerable ;  and  even  if  it  be,  I  do  not  see 
that  any  one  is  to  blame  except  the  farmer  if  he  purchases  an 
artide  without  having  assured  himself  of  its  real  value. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Thomas  A2n)KB80ir. 

F.  N.  Menaeii  Esq. 


THE    SMITHPIELD    CLUB. 


A  Goonfdl  meeting  was  held  on  the  Slst  January.  Present : 
Mr.  Torr,  tmstee,  in  the  chair,  and  afterwards  Lord  Tredegar, 
Tioe-president;  T.  C.  Booth,  J.  Beasley,  J.  N.  BeasleT,  C.  C. 
Big]^  W.  B.  Canning,  W.  Fkrthing,  Brandreth  Gibbs  (hon. 
IK,),  J.  Qiblett,  R.  Homsby,  C.  Howard,  A.  Leeds,  E.  W. 
Uoore,  R.  J.  Newton,  W.  Bigden,  T.  L.  Senior,  C.  Stephenson, 
J.Wilson. 

Professor  Simonda*  report  on  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  the 
late  show  was  read. 

The  subject  of  the  detention  of  animals  that  ma^  ooctr  at 
fotiire  Shows  was  referred  to  tiie  Stewards  to  invesogate  and 
consider  and  report  to  the  next  Council. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  reported  the  deaths  since  the  last  Council 
meeting  of  Lord  Walsingham  and  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Club. 

It  was  resohel ;  That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  accorded 
to  the  Biflrht  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn,  president  elect,  for  his 
handaome  aonation  of  £100  to  the  farnts  of  the  Club,  and  also 
the  regret  of  the  Council  that  his  lordship  is  unable  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Club  for  the  year  1872. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Moore  of  ColeshilL  Higbworth,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson,  of  Woodhom  Manor,  Morpeth,  were  elected  stewards 
of  liTs  stock  for  the  ensuing  three  vean. 

Mr.  Josnh  J>ruce  and  Mr.  Eobert  Leeds  were  xe-elected 
stewards  of  implements. 

The  prize-sheet  for  the  next  Show  was  revised. 

In  the  Scotch  poUed  division  the  ages  of  heiliers  in  daia  S9 
ii  in  future  to  be  not  wneeding  lour  rears,  and  a  new  dass 
eitsbliahed  for  cowa  above  four  years  old  (that  must  have  had 
at  least  one  hre  calf),  .with  one  priie  oi  £lb,  and  a  silver 
medal  to  the  breed«r. 

In  the  Irish  division  the  second  prise  in  each  dass  to  be 
discontinued,  and  after  the  words  **  Irish  breeds  of  cattle,*'  to 
be  added,  **  not  being  Devons,  Herefords,  Shorthorns,  Sussex, 
Koifolk,  Longhom,  Scotch,  or  Welsh  breeds." 

It  wss  resolved :  That  dass  62  for  lonx  and  short-wool 
enas-bred  sheep,  one-year-old  not  exceeding  2201bs.  live  weight, 
be  abolished.  That  role  9  having  become  obsolete  be  erased. 
That  rtde  12,  which  has  hitherto  precluded  aninuds  being  exhi- 
Utedagain  except  in  Extra  Stock,  Deexpunged,and  the  following 
nbstitnted,  by  which  animals  may  now  be  exhibited  again  in 
the  classes,  but  not  a^ain  in  the  same  dass,  via. :  "  No  animal 
ohibited  at  any  previous  show  of  the  Club  can  agiun  compete 
in  the  aame  dass.** 

Hole  21  waa  amended. 

In  the  division  for  mountain  sheep,  the  words  *'  not  being 
Cheviot"  were  added. 

Several  alterations  aad  corrections  were  made  in  the  word- 
of  the  conditions  of  some  of  the  dasses. 
t  was  resolved.  That  in  fiiture  the  men  in  char^  of  live 
stock  at  the  Show  lead  out  their  animals  before  the  judges. 

On  the  suggestion  made  at  the  general  meeting  that  the 
hoaae-Ustshouid  be  sent  either  to  all  members  of  the  Club  or 
to  the  members  of  Council  bein^  discussed,  it  waa  determined 
that  the  rule  should  remain  as  it  IS,  via,  a  list  of  membera  of  the 
Cooneil  who  retire  by  rotation  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Council. 
The  Conncil  shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  eight  members  whom 
they  propose  for  election  in  place  of  those  who  retire,  and  a 
oopy  of  this  printed  list  shall  be  given  to  any  member  who 
applies  for  it  to  the  Secretary,  either  on  the  day  of  the  general 
Beetiag  or  on  any  of  the  three  daya  previously  (Sunday  ex- 
cited) between  the  hours  of  ten  and  lour. 

On  the  mggcstion  that  a  portion  of  the  Council  should  act 
!"» the  sCewards  in  the  selection  of  the  judges,  it  was  resolved. 
That  SBchof  the  eight  aeaior  members  of  the  Council  as  shall 
>ot  be  cihibiton  shall  be  added  to  the  jodgeai*  selection 
coounittee,  which  at  present  oonsLsta  of  the  president  and 
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stewards  of  live  stock ;  also  that  the  said  committee  shall  re- 
port their  recommendations  to  the  November  Conncil. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Council  Meeting  and  General  Meet- 
ing duriuff  the  Show  should  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  as  hereto- 
fore, the  rormer  at  11  o'dock,  and  the  latter  at  1  o*dock. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  past 

Sear  should  be  printed  and  handed  round  to  the  Meeting 
nring  the  Show,  instead  of  being  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  as 
heretofore. 

It  was  determined  to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  herdsmen 
and  shepherds  having  the  prize  placards  referring  to  their 
animals  to  take  home ;  also  that  copies  of  the  same  be  duly 
prepared  to  be  delivered  to  the  butchers  purchasing  the 
animals  on  their  removal  from  the  Show. 

The  Council  gave  instructions  that  the  attention  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  Company  be  again  directed  to  the  sulject  of 
improved  ventilation  in  tne  Pig  Hall;  also  as  to  more  ac- 
commodation for  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  in  attendance 
on  the  live  stodc  at  the  Show. 

The  application  from  the  Farmer  newspaper  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  papers  who  receive  the  Club^s  advertisements 
was  granted. 

Letters  were  read  and  instructions  given  thereon. 

The  date  of  the  next  Show  was  setlled  to  be  as  usual,  vii., 
in  the  week  preceding  the  London  great  Christmas  market. 

The  Implement  Committee  was  re4ippointed,  with  the  same 
powers  as  before, 

Mr.  George  Napper,  of  Wisborongh  Green,  Hiorahanti 
Sussex,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Giblett  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  comparative  live  and  dead  weights  of  several 
of  the  beasts  exhibited  at  the  last  show,  and  gave  notice  of  mo- 
tion for  further  eonaideration  of  this  subject  at  the  next  Coundl : 
"  Reference  to  the  live  and  dead  weighta  of  the  animals  in 
the  hall,  will  prove  that  to  continue  weighing  them  alive  and 
procuring  the  dead  weights  is  both  interestiAg  and  instructive ; 
for  the  opinions  of  owners,  buyers,  and  sellers  are  often  vari- 
ous and  in  many  eases  very  erroneous,  which  a  reference  to  the 
live  wdghts  necessarily  corrects.  It  appean  from  the  annexed 
table  that  in  quite  neat  steers,  smadl  well-bred  oxen,  and 
heifers,  two-thirds  of  the  live* weight  indicates  and  re- 
presents the  dead-weight,  and  that  in  large  coarser 
aninuds  and  cows  the  oi&d  wdghs  considerably  mora 
than  one  third.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  practical 
men  to  note  in  what  proportion  thev  differ ;  but  the  live  weight 
is  a  tolerably  sura  test  or  worth,  taking  into  oonsidention  that 
the  small  best  quality  beasts  are  worth  so  much  mora  per  lb. 
As  regards  the  butchers^  interest  with  respect  to  fiatci^ttle^ 
partirakrly  at  Christmas  time,  the  live  weight  of  the  animal 
IS  a  proof  of  how  much  it  is  worth,  the  extra  weight  of  part 
of  the  oi&d,  vis.,  the  interior  fitt^  bdng  worth  nearly  as  much 
per  lb.  aa  the  meat.  This  is  illnstreted  in  Mr.  Over- 
man's ox,  which  carried  the  extraordinary  qnantity  of 
40  St.  4  lbs.  of  &t,  the  carcass  wdghing  proportionately  less. 
The  Smithfidd  Club  has  done  much  Kood  by  encouranns 
the  production  of  the  largest  quantity  of  beef  at  the  earliest 
age,  oeing  greatiy  to  the  advantage  of  feeder  and  consumer, 
and  discouraging  the  over-fed  monstrouties  we  used  to  see  at 
Baker-street.  The  last  exUbition  was  one  of  the  best  in  this 
respect,  for  its  general  evenness  and  quantity  of  excellent 
meat.  I  would  recommend  that  an  annual  account  be  published 
of  the  live  and  dead  wdghts,  and  that  butchers  be  invited  to 
send  the  weights  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  with  their  names  and 
addresses  for  publication." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Tredegar  (Yice-Prendent),  for  his  lordship's  able  conduct  in 
the  chair. 
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FRENCH    PEASANT    FAEMBRS'    SEED    FUND. 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  thii  Fand  whb  held 
on  Monday,  January  SO.at  the  Salisbury  Hotel, Salisbnry-Bqnnre, 
to  receira  a  report  from  the  Ezecati?e  Committee,  and  to  diicnu 
the  following  motion—"  That  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  agent  to  go  to  France  to  aid  in  the  distributions  of 
the  committee.  Lord  Vernon  presided.  Mr.  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  one  of  the  honorary  seoretaries,  read  the  minutes  of 
the  Ust  meeting,  which  were  confirmed.  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins, 
another  honorary  secretary,  read  the  following  report  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  beg  to  lay  before  the  General 
Committee  for  England,  the  following  report  of  the  progress 
already  made  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
anpointed,  viz.,  the  organization  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  Peasant  Farmers*  Seed  Fund,  the  collection  of 
donations  of  corn  and  other  seeds,  and  money  subscriptions 
for  their  purchase,  and  the  gathering  of  information  as  to 
French  requirements— the  determinaUon  of  the  period  at 
which  distribution  should  be  commenced  being  specially 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  OeDeral  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  having  communicated  to  the 
several  gentlemen  named  at  the  meeting  on  the  6th  of  January, 
the  wish  of  the  General  Committee  that  they  should  allow 
their  names  to  be  added  thereto,  affirmative  replies  have  been 
received  from  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  at 
present  constitute  the  committee : 

Lord  Vernon,  Chairman, 
James  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
General  Committee. 


The  Earl  of  Airlie 

J.  Mauder  Allender,  E»q. 

C.  E.  Amos,  Esq. 

T.  Aveling,  Esq. 

C.  Barnett,  Esq. 

M.  T.  Bass,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.T.  Bennett,  Esq. 

Charles  Selby  Bigge,  Esq. 

K.  G.  Barthropp,  Esq. 

T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Brand,  M.P. 

John  Burnell,  Esq. 

C.Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Clement  Cadle,  Esq. 

James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B. 

C.  S.  CantrelJ,  Esq. 
Ix>rd  Charteris. 

J.  Algernon  Clarke,  Esq. 
John  Clayden,  Esq. 
Henry  Corbet,  Esq. 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Captain  Dashwood. 

D.  Beynolds  Bavies,  Esq. 
Macarthy  Downing,  £8q.,M.P. 
Tlie  Hou.  O.  Dunoombe. 
The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  K.G. 
Lord    Edmond    Fitunanrioe. 

M.P. 

D.T.Fortesene,Esq. 
11.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  Greaves,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  M.P. 
C'harlea  Howard,  Esq. 
Frederick  Howard,  F^. 
Sir  Harcourt  B.   Johnstone, 

Bart,  M.P. 
J.  Bowen  Jones,  Esq. 
E.  W.  Kingsbury,  £s< 
J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  F. 
J.  B.  LjthalJ,  Esq. 


>.o. 


J.  N.  Lee,  Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel.  Lojd  Lindsay, 

V.C,  M.P. 
John  W.  Larking,  Esq. 
W.  Gore  Langton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  McLagan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
James  Mason.  Esq. 
Sir  W,  Miles,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  O.  W.  Milles,  M.P. 
Charles  H.  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  Chalmers  Morton,  Esq. 
James  Odams,  Esq. 
Thomas  Filter,  £^. 
J.  Pim.  Esq.,  M.P. 
TheEarlofPowis. 
Charles  Purrott,  Eaq. 
G.  H.  Bamsay,  Esq. 
&.  C.  Ransome,  Esq. 
Clare  Sewell  fiMd,  Esq.,  M.P. 
T.  Risrby,  Esq. 


i\  itigb] 
r.E.Bo 


binson,  Esq. 


A.  S.  Rnston,  Esq. 
Bemhard    Samnelson,    Esq., 

M.P. 
C.  Sartoris,£sq. 
G.  Slater,  Esq. 
liord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
Charles  Stephenson,  Esq. 
Martin  H.  Sutton,  Esq. 
Captain  the  Hon.  Reginald 

H.  Talbot,  M.P. 
W.Tomkineon,E8q. 
J.  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Wells,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
C.  Whitehead,  Esq. 
Colonel  F.  Maitland  Wilson. 
Jacob  Wilson,  Esq. 
T.B.Wright,  Esq. 
The  Editor  of  the  "Fanner." 
The  Editor  of  the  "  Field.** 
B.T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,*) 

5;  ^*  ^i^^^^'  i  Hon.  Sees. 

W.  H.  Delano,  ) 


The  Executire  Coicmittee  were  nominated  on  the  priadple 
that  every  bnneh  of  the  agrienltnrai  interest  should  be  npn- 
sented ;  and  at  present  consists  of  Lord  Vernon  (ebairmss), 
Captain  Dashwood,  and  Messrs.  T.  ATcling,  James  Caiid, 
C.B.,  J.  Algernon  Clarke,  H.  Corbet,  James  Odams,  and 
C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  with  the  Honorary  Treasurer  and  Hoooni? 
Secretaries. 

The  Executive  Committee  hare  given  their  attentioa  to  the 
formation  of  Covnty  Committees,  in  order  that  the  neoeswy 
steps  should  be  taxen  for  the  prompt  collection  of  sabscrip- 
tions.  Commnnications  have  therefore  been  sent  to  tita 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Agricultural  Soeie^,  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture,  and  Farmers'  Club,  and  to  such  ^otlema 
in  each  county  as  appeared  to  the  Executive  Committee  moat 
likely,  from  their  influence  in  their  county  and  their  interest  ia 
agncnlture,  to  assist  in  facilitating  the  movement.  Serend 
satisfactorr  replies  have  been  received,  and  in  some  coaotiei 
meetings  have  already  been  held.  The  exertions  which  had 
previously  been  made  hy  the  War  Victims'  Fund  Committee  for 
the  supply  of  seeds  to  the*  distressed  fiirmers  of  the  Mete  district 
receivea  the  early  attention  of  the  Executive,  and  propoab 
were  made  with  a  view  to  bring  the  two  Committees  mto  har- 
monious communication,  in  the  following  letter  addreaaed  bj 
one  of  your  Honorary  Secretaries  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  War  Victims'  Fund : 

January  14th,  isa 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  yoor  letter 
dated  the  7th  inst.  was  laid  before  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fond  at  their  me^n;  \mA 
night,  when  I  was  instructed  to  inform  you  that  it  was  deesicd 
highly  desirable  to  establish  a  direct  oommuication  between 
the  two  Committees,  and  that  our  Committee  irill  ^^r![^ 
ceive  at  their  meetings  any  representative  that  che  War  Vic- 
tims' Fund  Committee  may  nominate,  to  attend  when  aabjedi 
affecting  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  Committees  ahsll  eome 
nnder  ooniideration ;  and  should  the  War  Victims'  Fond  Com- 
mittee desire  it,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rench  Fea- 
sant Farmers'  Seed  Fund  will  be  happy  to  nominate  one  of  its 
members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  your  Committee  on  aimilar 
occasions.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  Jsmaira,  Hon.  Sec 

T.  G.  Darton,  Eso,  Chairman  of  the  ExecotiTe  Committee  of 
the  War  Victims'  Fund. 

The  Executive  regret  that  the  War  Victims*  Fond  Conuait- 
tee  were  of  opinion  that  the  plan  proposed  would  not  carry  oat 
the  object  in  view ;  but  they  nave  Uie  satisfaction  of  recoraiBg 
the  offer  of  that  Committee  to  place  Uieir  organisation  at  the 
disposal  of  this  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  distnbntmg  corn  aod 
other  seeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz  and  in  Uie  Meuithe 
district. 

The  following  is  a  scheme  of  distribution  proposed  in  a 
letter  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  President  of  the  Soci^te  dea 
Agricttlteurs  de  France. 

Translatiok.  —  Ccpy  of   Leiier  Jrom  M.  Drouw  be 
Lhuts  to  Lord  Vebu on,  Chatrman  of  the  CommiUet. 

St.  Hdiers,  Jertey,  mk  Dec,,  1870. 
Societe  des  Agricnlteurs  de  France  Presidence. 

Monsieur  le  President,— It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  to 
me  that  I  oonld  not  be  present  at  the  Meeting  held  si  the 
Salisbury  Hotel  on  the  I9th  of  this  month.  I  have  jut  read 
with  keen  interest  the  report  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  niT 
heartfelt  desire  to  express  to  yon  the  nneere  gratitude  vitn 
which  the  generous  resolutions  carried  at  that  Meeting  have 
inspired  me.  The  impulse  having  been  given,  I  feel  eonvineed 
that  the  movement  wul  not  be  anwsted  nntil  the  object  has 
been  obtained ;  the  well-known  peraeverance  of  yonr  nation 
being  a  sufficient  guarantee.  The  En^sh  fanner  does  not 
abandon  his  plough  in  the  middle  of  the  furrow.  In  orderto 
carry  out  the  project  in  question,  two  points  must  be  eonsiderea. 
1st.  The  appeal  for  donations  in  mon^  and  in  kind,  their  col- 
lection, a  Dank  to  receive  the  money,  and  wuebouses  to  alore 
the  seed.  Measures  of  this  nature  have  already  been  psitisuy 
taken,  and  will  eventually  be  fully  cwried  out  in  the  three 
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kiiijdojos  by  the  eficacioas  iniluitive  of  joar  Ck)iDmiitee, 
assisted  by  tae  onutimoaB  and  friendly  co-operatioa  of  the  press 
IB  Gnat  ^ritun*  2nd.  The  organization  in  France  of  commit- 
tees charged  to  report  the  special  needs  of  those  localities 
nTipd  by  the  war,  and  to  prepare  the  basis  of  an  equitable 
distnbation  amongst  individaals.  It  would  seem  that  the  most 
practical  combination  wonld  be  to  constitute  in  each  commune 
I  committee  composed  of  the  Mayor,  or  his  delegate,  of  the 
Vicir  and  the  schoolmaster.  This  Committee  snould  make 
out  s  statement,  showing  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seed  and 
other  requirements  necesssary  for  preparing  and  sowing  the 
land.  To  this  statement  should  be  subjoined  the  list  of  names 
of  those  peasant-farmers  applying  for  aid,  with  the  extent  of 
their  holdings,  and  the  needs  of  each  of  them.  This  statement, 
properly  certified,  should  be  sent  to  a  Committee  formed  in  the 
chief  town  of  the  district,  and  composed  of  the  Mayor,  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  senior  Attorney  (Town  Clerk),  the 
Msgiitntes  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  three  members  of  the 
Societc  des  Agrieultenrs  de  France,  or  of  the  local  asnricultural 
sodfty.  This  Committee  would  be  charged  with  collating  the 
s'ltemeuts  from  the  Communal  Committee,  and  with  certifying 
and  settling  the  deSnitire  plan  of  distribution,  which  plan 
thonld  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to  the  London  Committee. 
The  English  consuls  and  the  delegates  of  the  English  Com- 
nittee  should  take  part  in  the  deliMrations  of  the  Communa. 
Conmittees  and  of  the  District  Committees  as  oHen  as  they 
night  consider  it  desirable.  The  District  Committees,  by 
the  intermediary  of  the  respective  Mayors,  would  deliver  to 
eieh  peasant-farmer,  whose  application  should  have  been  regis- 
tered, a  draft  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Committee,  and 
ii^icatinsr,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  quantities  and  the  materials  to  be  handed  over  to  him. 
It  remains  to  determine  the  places  where  the  objects  (seed) 
should  be  deposited^  and  where  the  drafts  should  be  presented 
to  obtain  delivery.  This  point  will  have  to  be  arranfced  by  a 
common  understanding,  taking  due  note  of  the  position  of 
hostile  troops,  tiie  state  of  the  roads,  means  of  transport,  &c., 
iK.,&c  Such,  Monaienr  le  President,  are  the  obsiervations 
vhieh  I  have  forwarded  to  France  by  last  post,  reserving  full 
power  to  make  such  changes  at  the  London  Committee  might 
coBiider  necessary.  I  b^  yon  tu  receive.  Monsieur  le  Pre- 
sident, the  assurance  of  my  custinguished  consideration,  and  of 
ny  sentiments  of  devotion.— (Sinied)  Dbouyw  de  Lhuts, 
President  of  the  Soci^t6  da  Agncmtears  de  France,  and  Hono- 
nry  Member  of  the  Boyid  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  French  peasant-farmers,  have 
prepaied  a  schedule  of  qneriea  respecting  information  under 
the  following  heada : 

Agrictjltuilal  BKQUiREiasirTs  or  Francs. — 1.  What 
are  the  sgricnltnral  features  of  your  district  in  the  following 
a^tsP 

A  Kinds  of  grain  and  other  seeds  generally  used  for  sowing. 

B  Kinds  deficient  at  ^e  present  time. 

C  Latest  period  of  spring  sowing,  {a)  spring  wheat,  if 
frovn ;  {6)  spring  beans  or  peas,  if  grown  ;  (c)  barley ;  {d) 
oats ;  (e)  dovert  and  grasses ;  (/)  turnips  and  other  roots ; 
is)  potatoes ;  {k)  tares  and  other  fodder  crops ;  (i)  any  other 
crop  extensively  grown  in  the  district. 

^  What  means  of  cultivating  the  land  are  at  present  nos- 
Kaed  by  the  peasant  farmers  of  the  district,  viz. :  (a)  by 
nea ;  {b)  by  women  and  children :  («)  by  horses ;  {d)  by 
oxen  sod  other  animals ;  {*)  by  implements. 

2.  Can  seeds  for  spring  sowing  be  bought  in  the  district  • 
or,  if  near  the  frontier,  at  any  depAta  across  it ;  and,  if  so,  at 
•hat  price  P 

3.  What  means  are  possessed  by  the  farmers  of  the  distriet 
to  enable  them  to  pvrehase  seeds  P 

TaosposT.— 1.  What  is  the  best  route  from  England  to 
the  deput  of  vonr  district  P  2.  What  are  the  best  means  of 
tnssport  within  yonr  district  P 

DisTEiBVTioir. — {Seewheme  ofM,  DrouyndeLkuysahove), 
**!•  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  departmental  and  oommunal 
oipsixatiou  of  the  district  will  admit  of  such  a  system  of  dis- 
tnbntion  being  carried  outP  2.  If  so,  do  you  consider  that  it 
on  be  depended  upon  for  protecting  the  seeds  from  misapplU 
^pn  ?  8.  If  not,  can  you  suggest  any  other  plan  of  distri- 
bition ;  and  can  you  fiivonr  the  Committee  by  suggesting  the 
umcs  of  any  infloential  men,  espedally  agrienltonsts,  in  yonr 
■utiict,  who  conld  be  relied  npon  to  carry  it  out. 


These  queries  have  been  communicated  to  Col.  Loyd  Lind- 
say, the  Chairman  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick 
and  Wounded  in  War,  with  the  following  letter ; 

French  Peasant-Farmers*  Seed  Fnnd, 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C., 

January  16th,  1871. 

SiK,— The  Executive  ^Committee  of  the  French  Peasant- 
farmers*  Seed  Fund  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  reliable  in- 
formation  as  to  the  giicultural  wants  of  the  peasant  fiarmers 
of  France,  in  those  dbtricts  through  which  the  contending 
armies  have  actnalljr  passed.  I  have,  therefore,  been  requested 
to  ask  yon,  as  Chairman  of  the  "  National  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded,**  to  request  the  agents  of  that  Society 
to  ffive  what  information  they  may  possess  on  the  subject^ 
unoiBr  the  heads  mentioned  in  tne  annexed  schedule. 

Any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  administering  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  will  be 
thankfnllv  received  by  the  Committee  of  the  French  Peasant- 
farmers'  Seed  Fund,  whose  object  it  is  to  provide  the  distreawd 
peasant-farmers  with  com  and  other  seeds  wherewith  to  sow 
their  land,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  helping  them  to  save  their 
next  harvest,  the  Committee  may  in  some  measure  assist  in 
averting  the  famine  which  otherwise  seems  inevitable.  I  am 
desired  by  the  Committee  to  apologize  for  asking  yon  to  make 
any  further  demands  upon  these  gentlemen,  knowing  how  very 
much  their  time  and  thoughts  must  be  engrossed  by  their  ar- 
duous and  painful  occupations.  The  Committee  have  no  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  them  in  the  performance  of  their  recog- 
nized duties,  and  in  making  this  application,  relv  solely  on 
their  well-known  readiness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  a  good 
cause  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Lieut.-Col.  Lovd  Lindsay,  V.C.,  M.P..  Vsiuroir. 

Chairman  of  the  National  Society  tor  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

The  Executive  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  th® 
General  Committee  the  following  reply  from  Col.  Loyd 
Lindsay: 

National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War. 
2,  St.  Martin's  PUoe,  London,  W.C, 

January  17th,  1871. 

Mt  Lokd, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  lecter 
of  this  day's  date.  You  are  anxious  to  obtain  reliable  inform- 
ation as  to  the  agricultural  wants  of  the  peasant  farmers  of 
France  ;  and  your  committee  address  themselves  to  this 
Society  and  desire  that  their  agents  in  France  should  reply  to 
certain  questions  which  you  forward  with  your  letter.  I  am 
empowered  to  say,  on  the  part  of  this  Committee,  that  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  them  if  their  agents  abroad  can 
furnish  yon  with  the  needed  information,  and  in  order  that 
the  information  may  be  furnished  as  promptly  as  possible, 
I  have  this  day  sent  letters  to  the  northern  district 
of  France,  under  the  management  (so  fiur  as  the  Society  soes) 
of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  and  to  the  district  round  Tours  and  Or- 
leans, under  charge  of  Col.  Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Lee.  I  feel 
sure  that  tlie  above-named  gentlemen  will  readily  devote  their 
leisure  to  gaining  the  information  which  you  seek  to  obtain, 
and  all  details  which  I  may  receive  from  them,  or  firom  other 
sources,  I  will  immediately  communicate  to  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

£.  LOTD  LlITDSAY, 

lA€ui.'Col,  and  Chairman  of  (kmmUtee. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Vernon, 
Chairman  of  the  French  Peasant  Farmers' 
Seed  Fund,  Salisbury  Square. 

Lord  Vernon  has  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, made  a  similar  request  to  the  Editors  of  London  Daily 
Papers  having  special  correspondents  in  the  devastated  districts 
of  France ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  have  great  satis- 
faction in  stating  that  their  request  has  been  most  readily 
acceded  to. 

Letters  with  information  and  suggestions  have  also  been 
received  from  various  sources ;  and  the  Executive  anticipate 
that  much  additional  and  valuable  information  for  tneir 
guidance  will  shorUy  be  in  their  possession. 

The  Executive  Committee,  immediately  npon  its  appoint- 
ment^ considered  it  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain  what 
aanstance  they  could  obtain  from  the  French  and  German 
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Goreraments,  in  order  to  protect  the  leeds  destined  for  the 
French  peasant-farmen  from  military  requisitions.  Even- 
toailj  the  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Lord  Vernon  to 
the  representatires  in  England  of  France  and  the  North- 
Oerman  Confederation : 

french  Peasant-Farmers'  Seed  Fnnd, 
Salisbory  Hotel,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  £.C. 

January  9th,  1871. 

Sib,— I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Tonr  Excellenev  that  at 
a  public  meeting  held  at  the  aboTe  aadress  on  Monday,  19th 
December,  1870,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  donations  of  spring  com  and  other 
seeds  as  well  as  monmr  subscriptions  for  their  purchase,  to 
enable  the  distressed  French  peasant-farmers  to  sow  their 
land  and  thus  endeavour  to  avert  the  famine  which  otherwise 
must  necessarily  follow  next  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Thursday  last,  the 
6th  instant,  1  was  requested  as  Chairman  to  submit  to  you  the 
annexed  copy  of  a  resolution  rtfening  to  the  distribution  of 
seeds  in  the  districts  of  France  most  urgently  requiring  the 
assistance. 

In  commending  this  resolution  to  yonr  Excellency's  favour- 
able consideration,  I  beg  respectfully  to  ^int  out  the  nature 
of  the  assistance  requirra.  The  distribution  of  seed  corn  by 
the  agents  of  the  Committee  or  the  authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ments will  be  made  only  in  those  districts  through  which  the 
contendin^^  armies  have  actually  passed,  and  the  peasant-farm- 
ers of  which  have  by  the  necessities  of  military  operations 
been  deprived  of  the  means  wherewith  to  sow  their  land.  The 
Committee  ara  therefore  desirous  that  the  com  and  other 
seeds  shall  be  exempt  from  military  requirements.  In  order 
to  fscilitate  the  practical  working  of  such  a  concession,  the 
Committee  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  any  distinctive  bag,  mark, 
tie,  or  stamp,  or  any  other  regulation  that  yonr  Government 
may  direct. 

1  on  will  allow  me  to  point  out  the  assistance  I  have  indi- 
cated, to  be  effectual  must  be  rendered  immediately.  I  feel 
confident,  therefore,  that  your  Excellency  will  represent  to  your 
Government  the  desirability  of  giving  such  facilities  as  may 
be  within  their  power,  to  enable  the  seeds  to  be  oonveyed  to 
their  destination,  and  applied  to  the  sole  object  of  sowing  the 
land.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  i 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

VzBnoir,  Chairman. 

The  Executive  Comiaittee  have  much  gratification  in  com- 
municating the  foUowine  telegram,  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  France,  addressed  to  the  Charg6  d* Affaires  of 
France  in  London,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee : 

Bordeaui,  Jan.  22nd,  1871. 
[tkanslation.] 

In  reply  to  yonr  telegram  of  the  l^th  Januarv,  grain  in- 
tended for  seed  can  be  sent  to  one  of  our  ports ;  Cheroonrg  or 
Brest,  or  perhaps  to  Dunkirk.  The  expenses  of  transport  will 
be  readily  defrayed  bv  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, should  the  English  Committee  desire  it.  The  grain 
addressed  to  this  Minister  will  be  deposited  in  the  naval 
magazines  until  it  be  possible  to  transmit  it  to  its  destination: 
it  will  be  exempt  firom  any  requisition.  Moreover,  advice  will 
be  given  of  its  destination  to  the  different  authorities  who 
have  the  right  of  reouisition,  so  that  no  error  can  arise. 
Kindly  express  to  the  English  Committee  the  sentiments  of 
gratitude  felt  by  the  Qovemment. 

The  Executive  have  taken  Uie  following  means  of  bringing 
the  objects  of  the  fund  nnder  the  attention  of  English  agri- 
culturists and  the  general  public :  Advertisements  and  para- 
Giphs  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  A  letter  signed  by 
rd  Vernon,  as  Chairman,  has  been  addressed  to  numerous 
landlords  and  others  connected  with  the  landed  interest 
throughout  England,  asking  for  donations  in  seeds  or  mon^, 
and  also  that  they  would  use  their  influence  in  thier  own  dis- 
tricts. A  letter  containing  printed  sulncription  forms  and 
direction  labels  for  packages  has  been  addressed  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Boyal  Acricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Smith- 
field  Qnb,  Central  Farmers'  Club,  and  other  agricultural 
associations.  Placards  have  also  been  prepared  for  posting  in 
various  com  exchanges  and  other  suitable  places,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  the  above  steps,  in  conjunction  with  the  county 
committees,  either  organixed  already  or  in  course  of  formation, 
will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 


The  money  donations  hitherto  prooused  amount  to  £ 
of  which  the  sum  of  £  has  already  been  depmitod 

with  the  London  and  County  Bank,  which  will  receive  doDi« 
tions  at  all  its  branches.  Also  the  following  donatioium 
grain  and  seeds  have  been  promised : 

The  expenditure  in  advertising,  stationery,  clerk*!  time, 
postage,  oc.,  np  to  the  present  tii^  has  been  h  lesTJiig 

the  balance  now  at  the  bankers  £ 

The  Executive  have  the  satisfaction  of  aeknowledging  the 
kindness  of  the  dergv  who  have  already  had  ooUeedoual 
their  churches,  and  they  have  also  received  the  proceeds  of 
concerts  which  have  been  given  in  aid  of  the  fund. 

The  Executive  have  communicated  with  the  vaiioos  rulviy 
companies,  in  the  ho]^  of  obtaining  free  transit  for  contiiW 
tions  of  grain  on  their  respective  Imee.  They  have  the  aitis- 
faction  of  reporting  that  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  hai 
handsomely  granted  free  transport  of  Seed  addreued  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Odams,  at  Flaistow  Whar^  near  Victoria  Docb, 
and  of  such  as  may  be  sent  by  their  Steamers  from  flsrwich 
vid  Antwerp ;  and  that  the  South  Eastern,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways  will  combine  to  deUrer  to 
France,  free  of  charge,  100  tons  wei^  of  Seeds  or  Con. 
The  Executive  are  stOl  in  oommnnication  with  the  other  rail* 
way  companies,  and  trust  that  some  further  ooneesiioDi  mij 
eventually  be  nude  in  favour  of  the  Fund. 

Associations  with  similar  objecte  having  been  foimed  is 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  was  resolved  to  communicate  to  each 
of  these  what  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Eastiih  Com* 
mittee,  and  to  ask  what  steps  the  Scotch  and  Irish  ComBut* 
tees  propose  to  take,  so  that  the  funds  may  not  overlap.  The 
following  letter  has  therefore  been  addressed  to  the  Chairmu 
of  each  committee : 

French  Feasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fond, 

Salisbniy  Hotel,  SaUsburv-square,  E.C.,  Jan.,  1871. 

Sir,— I  am  desired  by  the  London  Executive  Cofflmitteeof 
the  French  Peasant  Fanners*  Seed  Fund  to  oommmiiesta  to 
you  the  enclosed  copies  of  letters  from  the  French  Miniiter  of 
the  Interior  and  MT.  Drou^n  de  Lhnys*  in  reference  totiie 
question  of  distribntii^g  grain  and  otiier  seeds  to  the  distraeed 
peasant-&rmers  of  ^anoe. 

The  Committee  have  oommnnicated  with  tiie  Firendk  tad 
German  Ambassadors,  in  the  hope  that  some  arrangement  my 
be  made  for  the  nautralization  of  the  seed  sent  for  the  oh  of 
the  peasant-farmers,  and  thqr  an  sangnine  that  sone  eosees* 
sion  of  that  natore  may  be  obtained ;  but  owinff  to  tiis  difi* 
culty  of  oommnnication  between  Loidon  and  Vemilles,  iid 
the  length  of  time  required  to  perform  tiie  jonrnev  from  Lon- 
don to  Bordeaux,  no  answer  has  yet  been  received  by  the  Cod- 
mittee  from  either  Government. 

Feeling  the  want  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  a^rienl* 
tural  necessities  of  the  districts  of  France  through  whieli  the 
armies  have  actually  passed ;  the  means  of  commnniflstion  to 
and  within  those  districts ;  the  state  of  the  communal,  de* 
partmental,  and  other  legislative  or  administrative  orKsnia* 
tions ;  and  the  nature  of  the  resources  still  possened  vj^ 
peasant  farmers;  the  Committee  are  endeavouring  to  oUm 
these  date  through  the  agency  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  m- 
ministering  the  funds  of  the  '*  Nataonai  Sodety  for  Aid  to  the 
Sick  and  Wounded  ;'*  and  they  have  the  liveliest  satisfaetioa  in 
acknowledging  the  readiness  and  heartiness  with  which  tbo 
Committee  of  that  Society  have  undertaken  to  farther  thii 
scheme,  by  forviarding  to  their  agento  the  schedule  of  Qsei* 
tions.t 

Communications  have  been  made  to  the  Committee  of  tlM 
War  Victims*  Fund  with  the  desire  of  promoting  cordial  lad 
hearty  co-operation  with  them,  and  I  am  able  to  state  that 
they  have  announced  their  readiness  to  distribute  sov  com 
or  other  seeds  that  the  Committee  may  think  fit  to  pbee  it 
their  disposal. 

The  Committee  are  also  attempting  to  make  their  loaroeo 
of  information  as  complete  as  possible,  \tj  enlistiagthe^ 

Gthies  of  the  editon  of  the  several  London  mv^P^P^/^J 
ve  been  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  sehednk  n 
questions  already  mentioned  to  eaeh  of  their  eoirespoiucau 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  different  FVeneh  and  Osroua 
armies. 

The  London  Execntive  Committee  have  desired  me  to  a< 
press  their  hope  that  this  statement  of  their  pnesedingi,  in 
anticipation  of  the  difficult  task  of  distribution  of  gnuawid 
seeds  that  lies  before  them,  may  be  of  use  to  the  CommJttee 
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onr  vfaieh  foaynmAB ;  and  they  hafe  nqoMted  m«  to  itate 
tbt  they  will  m  very  glad  to  neajt  any  information  whioh 
yoB  nuy  have  aoqniied,  and  to  oonaidor  any  toheme  of  ^* 
rhbatioa  which  yoa  may  propoie  to  adopt.  Their  denre  it  to 
place  themselfes  in  sach  intimate  relations  with  the  Com- 
Bittees  of  Sootlind  and  Ireland  that  there  shall  he  economy 
in  the  liboor  of  o^anixation,  dficienoT  in  the  adminikration 
of  aid  to  the  peasant-ihtmen,  and  at  the  same  time  dne  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  the  ofarject  for  which  tiie  seeds  and  money 
bave  been  giren. 

While  the  Committee  have  thus  devoted  oonsiderahle  atten- 
tion to  the  organisation  of  a  workable  scheme  of  distribntion, 
tbey  have  not  forgotten  the  more  pressing  dnty  of  collecting 
dooatiou  of  seeds  and  money ;  and  tiie  parcel  of  documents^ 
rill  inform  yoa  folly  of  the  means  they  oaTO  adopted  for  this 
pupoae. 

Aasoring  yoa  that  it  will  at  all  times  be  a  sonroe  of  satis- 
&etio&  to  the  London  Committee  both  to  impart  and  to  iw- 
oeiTe  informatioa  as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement, 
I  have  the  honour  to  he,  sir. 

Tonr  most  obeuent  servant, 

(Signed)  Viknon. 

TtM  Eiecntive  Committee,  having  thus  reported  the  steps 
they  bare  taken  and  the  progress  tney  have  made  np  to  the 
prneot  time,  consider  it  necessarv  to  ask  the  General  Com- 
oittee  for  instmctions  relative  to  the  period  at  which  distriba- 
tioQ  shall  oommenoe,  and  the  means  to  be  emploved  in  carry- 
ing it  into  eflSect.  The  qnestion  of  agency  for  collecting  infor- 
mation or  aoperintending  distribution  has  been  onder  tne  con- 
stant cooaideration  of  the  Executive,  but  they  have  not  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to  invite  discussion, 
tbe  Treasurer  of  the  Fond  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the 
tobject  to  be  brooght  forward  to-day.  The  executive  have  had 
constantly  in  view  the  great  difficulties  by  which  the  question 
of  distnbtttion  is  surrounded,  amidst  ciroumstanoes  ever  vary- 
ing and  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  An  entire  pos^nement 
of  distribution  until  the  dose  of  the  war  has  been  s^enuously 
•dToeated,  it  being  considered  that  there  is  no  certainty 
of  the  donations  being  applied  to  their  legitimate  purpose 
dnnng  the  eontiunanoe  of  nostilities.  This  feeling  has  taken 
inch  finn  hold  in  some  districts,  that  subs(»iptions  are  par- 
tially withheld,  and  the  work  of  collection  therefore  delayed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  work  of  col- 
lection should  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  or^aniaation 
of  a  scheme  of  distribution  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the 
<^of  the  war,  or  each  other  time  as  the  General  Committee 
DaT  determine.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  land 
to  be  sown  during  the  coming  spring,  for  the  next  harvest 
in  the  devastated  districts  to  be  saved,  and  for  the  distressed 
French  pesaant-farmer  to  be  rescued  from  the  famine  which 
it  is  oar  object  to  avert.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  the  £xecu- 
tire  that,  as  soon  as  sufficient  supplies  are  at  command,  three 
connes  sre  open  to  the  decision  of  the  Gcmend  Committee : 

lit.  To  eommenoe  distributLag  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
vrangementa  can  be  completed ;  or,  2nd.  To  have  a  partial 
uid  experimental  di&tribution  which  might  relieve  some  of  the 
most  urgent  needs,  and  be  the  means  of  obtaining  valuable 
uta  on  which  to  found  future  operations ;  or,  3rd.  To  be  in 
'l^^dineas  for,  but  to  postpone  the  distribution  entirely  until, 
the  termination  of  the  War. 

In  oonduflion,  the  Exeentive  anticipate  that  whichever 
cosne  the  General  Committee  determine  upon,  thev  will  fully 
'^coKniie  the  principle  tiiat  no  distribution  shall  be  made  to 
|By  district  until  the  Executive  have  received  such  guarantees 
^  both  the  contending  Powers  as  shall  satisfactorily  indicate 
uist  the  contribations  forwarded  shall  be  held  free  from  requi- 
fwa,  and  be  duly  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  whioh  they 
we  been  lubscribed. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
B.  T.  Brajstdbitu  Gibbs,) 
H.  M.  Jknuhb,  VHon.  Sees. 

W.  H.  DBLan  o,  ) 

TheCHinJUif  said:  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  tiiat  will 
onsr  to  anyone  in  reading  the  Rroort  is  that  circumstances 
Jj^oaected  with  the  vieissitodes  of  tne  war  have  rendered  the 
^^  obsolete,  and  in  fact  out  of  date.  While  this  makes 
^  nepoit  of  somewhat  less  value,  I  am  quite  sure  we  shall 
I^IJSntQlate  ourselves,  and  sHll  more  that  oountnr  which  has 
Mca  desolated  by  war,  that  the  cloud  whieh  has  so  long  hong 


»  is  raUing  baek,  and  the  silver  lining  gradually 
(cheers).     I   trust  that  the  Report  will  at  any 


over  Franee 

appearing  , 

rate    eonvinee    ^roa   that    we    have   not   been    negligent 

of  the  task  assigned   to  us.     We   were   limited,    as  yon 

GBbably  remembw,  to  certain  well-deflned  duties,  and  we 
ve  kept  entirety  within  our  limits.  We  have  not  offi- 
eialljT  in  any  way  approacdied  the  subject  of  distribution; 
but^  in  order  to  he  prepued  for  a  change  of  drcumstanees 
which  we  thought  mignt  occur,  and  whieh,  happily,  now  seems 
likely  to  ooenr,  we  liave  made  some  slight  attempt  at  a  general 
inquiry  as  to  the  oireumstances  of  vanous  districts  of  France, 
so  fiff  as  we  eould  get  at  them  (Hear,  hear).  Not  being 
allowed  to  enter  into  uie  question  of  disbribution,  and  being, 
moreover,  very  much  restricted  as  regard*  means,  we  did  not 
feel  justified  in  employing  any  agent  to  travel  abroad  and 
ooUect  information  for  our  guidanoe ;  and  it  certainly  beoomee 
me  on  this  occasion  to  recognize,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  the 
cordial  and  prompt  assistance  rendered  to  us  1^  Col.  Loyd 
I^dsay,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  National  Society,  and  by 
various  membwi  of  the  Press  whom  I  addressed  personally  or 
by  letter,  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  arduous  character  of 
the  professional  labours  in  which  ther  are  engaged,  did  not 
shriiuL  from  the  additional  duties  entailed  upon  them  by  par- 
ticipation in  our  object  (cheers).  I  must  also  acknowledge 
the  oourtesy  with  which  I  was  received  by  the  representetives 
of  the  two  hostile  Governments  in  this  oonntry.  Those  sen- 
tlemen  were  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position  with  regara  to 
the  administration  of  onr  fund ;  and  I  must  say 
that  there  has  been  an  evident  deeire  on  the  part 
of  both  Governments  to  afford  us  every  assistance 
that  we  could  reasonably  expect  (cheers).  I  have  now  re- 
ferred to  our  chief  preliminary  steps.  The  first  really  practical 
step  that  we  took  towards  securing  a  proper  organiaation  vras 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  various  associations  at  mesent  en- 
gaged in  aUeviatiag  the  miseries  which  prevail  in  I'ranoe.  I 
must  refer  fbr  a  moment  to  the  paraffnph  in  the  Report  which 
refers  to  the  War  Victims*  Fnna.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  difficulties  which  are  there  hinted  at  as  exist- 
ing between  that  fund  and  our  own  are  such  as  will  not  be  ea- 
sily removed  (Hear,  hear).  I  am  convinced,  from  the  oom- 
mnnieations  which  have  passed  between  myself  personally,  and 
eentiemen  connected  with  the  War  Victims*  Fund,  that,  both 
Committees  being  desirous  of  doing  what  will  most  conduce  to 
the  effeetoal  carrying  out  of  the  work  which  they  have  in 
hand,  all  difficulties  connected  vrith  their  different  organisa- 
tions will,  after  proper  oonsultetion,  disappear  (cheers) .  The 
War  Victims*  Fimd  is  represented  here  to-uay  by  Mr.  Bellows, 
whose  letters  from  the  Mete  district  are  well  known  to  the 
pnblie,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  gentleman  will 
oonfinn  what  I  have  just  said.  One  of  the  great* 
est  difficulties  which  we  have  to  fooe  I  will  now 
mention.  It  must  be  perfeetiy  evident  to  all  who  have 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee  that,  while  there  is  very 
deep  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  French  peasantry  under  their 
present  disbms,  the  question  of  affording  relief  is  viewed  in  a 
very  partial  vray  (Hear,  hear).  People  who  have  been  appealed 
to  for  aid  have  remarked  that  they  did  not  see  how  seed- 
oom  could  reach  the  various  distriote  where  it  was  required 
without  being  subject  to  requisition.  Two  olqections,  in  fiMt, 
have  been  raised,  one  being,  "  How  can  von  guarantee  that 
the  seed-oorn  sent  will  not  be  eaten  by  Uhlan  horses  P"  The 
other,  **  How  ean  yon  guarantee  that  the  man  who  sows  shall 
also  reap  P**  The  Report  shows  that  the  Committee  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  obtain  fodlities  from  the  two  Go- 
vemmento  for  neutralising  the  seed  and  freeing  it  from  military 
requisition ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee  that  the  person 
who  sows  shall  also  reap.  The  altered  oireumstances  of  the 
last  few  days  have,  however,  in  my  omnion,  removed  all  such 
difficulties  (Hear,  hear  and  cheers).  We  have  now  the  HUra 
teripta  of  the  f^ch  ^Government,  who  offer  such  fhcilities  aa 
may,  I  think,  fairly  form  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  the  trans- 
port of  seed-corn,  provided  the  distribution  of  it  is  decided  upon 
toHlay.  In  onr  dealing  vrith  this  question  we  shall  have  to 
oonsider  first  of  all,  whether  tiie  distribution  is  to  takepUoe, 
and,  secondly,  if  the  distribution  ii  to  take  plaoe,  in 
what  way  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  You  vrill  observe 
that  Monsieur  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  in  a  letter  pro- 
poimded  a  scheme  of  distribution,  throug[h  the  agency 
of  the  mayors  of  arrondissemente ;  and  if  that  scheme 
be  adopted,  we    shall    then   have    to   oonaider  whether 
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we  shall  employ  aay  eontroUing  agency  from  Iidkne.  I  wtnUd 
enggeft  that  before  aepantiiig  to-aay  you  nhonld  gire  distinct 
diractiona  to  the  esecative  as  to  what  rouse  you  wish  them 
to  adopt.  Yoor  instructions  at  the  last  meeting  were  Tery 
definite ;  we  have  known  exactly  how  ftur  to  go ;  and,  having 
decided,  if  von  do  decide,  on  this  oeeasion,  that  distribution 
shall  take  place,  yon  will,  I  hope,  distinctly  define  the  future 

S»wers  of  tlie  executiTe.  If  you  placed  the  control  of  the 
stribution  in  the  hands  of  tha  executiTe,  I  feel  sure,  from  my 
observation  of  the  manner  in  which  my  colleagues  have 
hitherto  performed  their  duties,  you  would  have  no  cause  to 
regret  having  taken  such  a  step.  In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  earnest  hope — ^a  hope  which  is  I  am  sare  par> 
ticipated  m  by  every  one  present — that  there  is  a  better  future 
for  France  than  coold  have  been  lately  anticipated  (cheers)  ; 
and  if  we  in  England  should  be  the  means  of  immediately— 
and  it  must  be  immediatelv  (Hear,  bear) — ^relieving  a  prets- 
ing  necessity  which  is  no  doubt  weighing  down  the  spirits  of 
hundreds  of  people  in  France,  the  result  will  be  of  the  greatest 
international  importance,  and  we  shall  thus  have  taken  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  that  possiblv  could  be  taken  to  cement 
permanently  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Aielie  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  Report.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  them  all  that  so  great  a  change  had  just  taken 
place  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France,  and  thai  there  was 
now  a  prospect  of  peace,  by  which  the  operations  of  that  Com- 
mittee would  be  greatly  facilitated.  He  trusted  that  there 
would  be  such  communication  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Societies  in  reference  to  the  object  that  the  three  bodies  would 
act  liarmoniously,  and  there  would  be  unity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  respective  funds  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to 
what  the  chairman  had  said  about  the  apprehension  of  some 
persons  that  the  grain  sent  out  mi^ht  be  eaten  by  the  horses 
of  Uulans,  he  would  observe,  and  it  was  well  known  that  in 
many  cases  seed-grain  had  been  steeped  in  a  poisonous  solu- 
tion. The  Scotch  Society  had  recommended  that  the  grain 
destined  for  France  should  be  subjected  to  that  process,  and 
the  adoption  of  that  course  would  oe  a  guarantee  tor  its  oeing 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  (Hear, 
hear). 

Captain  Talbot,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  if  an 
immediate  distribution  of  seeds  did  not  take  place,  the  object 
of  the  Committee  would  be -entirely  lost,  and  urged  that  the 
Committee  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  as  regarded  the 
mode  of  carrying  out  the  object. 

The  motion  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Caird  said  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  James 
Howard,  M.F.,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  bein^ 
present,  to  read  a  statement  which  he  had  forwarded.  He  would 
now  perform  that  task,  premising  that  he  thought  it  was  not 
improbable  that  the  great  change  which  had  just  taken  place 
in  France  would  have  led  to  an  alteration  in  Mr.  Howard's 
view.  Mr.  Caird  then  read  a  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Howard 
deprecated  the  Committee's  waiting  until  the  war  was  over 
before  proceeding  to  distribute  seed-corn  in  France,  and  urged 
that  the  emplovment  of  an  agent  of  the  Committee,  on  the 
n)ot,  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
the  object.  Mr.  Caird  went  on  to  say  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view,  Mr.  Howard  recommended, 
the  addition  by  the  meeting  of  the  following  resolution : 
"  That  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  services  of  an  agent  to  go 
to  France  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  Committee."  Mr. 
Caird  said  he  did  not  concur  in  that  view,  nor  did  he  think 
Mr.  Howard  himself  would  adhere  to  it  if  he  were  present. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  the  termination  of  tne  war 
within  three  weeks ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  if  the  war  ended 
within  that  time  the  best  course  would  be  for  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  France  to  make  arran^mente  by  which  such 
seeds  as  were  collected  would  be  distnbuted  in  the  districta 
where  they  were  most  required.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
was,  it  should  be  remembered,  a  separate  department  of  the 
Government,  having  ramifications  all  over  the  country,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  was  possible  for  the  Committee  to  devise  any 
inatmroentality  which  would  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 
With  all  deference  to  the  Chairman,  he  thought  that  to  send 
out  anybody  from  this  country  to  make  inauiries  would  be 
almost  like  throwing  money  awav.  If  they  aid  their  utmost 
in  this  country  to  supply  what  all  felt  to  be  a  great  and  imme- 


diate neoessity'^if  they  endeavoitied  to  obtain  (roa  the  igii. 
cnltnrista  of  this  land  (landed  proprietors  and  farmoi)  cat- 
tributions  in  money  and  in  kind,  they  would  have  penonsed 
their  part ;  and  it  would  remain  for  the  Government  of  francc, 
which  would  now,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  be  enabled  to  set  with 
perfect  freedom  in  the  matter,  to  distribute  that  which  had 
been  supplied.  He  was  aortj  that  he  oould  not  propoie  a 
motion  suggested  by  Mr*  Howard,  but  he  believed  that  hsd  that 
gentieman  been  present  he  would  now  have  taken  the  aise 
view  of  the  matter  as  he  (Mr.  Caird)  had  expressed. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  said  he  believed  that  Mr.  Honrd's 

Eaper  was  sent  up  with  a  view  to  the  resolution  of  which  he 
ad  given  notice  being  proposed. 

Mr.  Caird  said :  Well,  he  could  not  agree  with  huD. 
Having  sat  on  the  Executive  during  the  whole  arrangement  of 
affairs  up  to  that  time,  and  having  witnessed  the  earae&tacM 
with  which  the  noble  Chairman  and  others  had  directed  their 
attention  to  the  object,  he  felt  the  utmost  confidence,  as  he  Ik- 
lieved  the  public  also  would ;  and  whatever  might  be  cos- 
tributed  would  be  dispersed  and  distributed  in  such  s  mxam 
as  would  result  in  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  to 
their  distressed  fellow-agncultnrisU  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  (Hear,  hear).  He  should  therefore  propose  the  foQov- 
ing  resolution  :  "  That,  considering  the  armistice  which  has 
just  taken  place,  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  peace,  the  coa- 
mittee,  recognising  the  advantage  of  making  an  early  beginiiiog, 
entrust  to  the  Executive  all  the  arrangements  they  mtj  deea 
most  expedient  for  the  distribution  of  seed,  tmstiog  iH  the 
instrumentality  of  the  French  Minister  of  Agricaltaie  mj  be 
utilised  in  so  far  as  may  be  found  possible." 

Capt.  Talbot  said  he  should  be  happy  to  projMse  tlie  itio- 
lution  suggested  by  Mr.  James  Howvd,  viz., "  That  it  ia  desi- 
rable to  secure  the  services  of  an  agent  to  go  to  France  to  aid 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Committee." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson  said  he  had  great  plessnre  in  second- 
ing it.  He  thought  that  the  Executive  Committee  ahouU  not 
be  trammelled  one  way  or  the  other,  but  the  question  should  at 
all  eventa  be  left  an  open  one.  Experience  had  shown  that  it 
was  impossible  proparly  to  administer  relief  generally  without 
having  some  agent  on  the  spot  who  could  make  inquiries;  and 
although  the  case  of  ihe  peasant  fanners  differed  froB  other 
cases,  yet,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be  a  great  advanta^  to  em- 
ploy some  one  from  home  who  would  go  from  district  to  dii* 
trict,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Committee  inch  iadi 
as  fell  under  his  observation  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Caird  bad 
spoken  as  if  the  Government  of  France  were  in  full  opentioo. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  there  was  any  Ministry  of  ign- 
culture  at  present^  and  even  if  there  were,  it  could  not  perform 
ita  duties  as  in  ordinary  times  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  that 
day  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bullock,  who,  ss  wai  wdl 
known,  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  administered  a  larg« 
amount  of  rdief  in  some  of  the  districta  for  which  the  core- 
seed  was  intended.  In  writing  from  Levignon  on  the  21ta  of 
January,  that  gentleman  seemed  quite  appalled  by  the  iceBei 
of  desolation  which  he  had  just  witnessed.  He  said, "  I  ha? e 
at  last  awakened  from  a  horrid  nightmare  of  gutted  hooss, 
broken  windows,  stove-in  doors,  shutters  wrenched  off  their 
hinges,  tom>up  floors,  cupboards  turned  inside  out,  bits  of  car- 
tains,  carpeto,  tassels  scattered  about  heedlessly;  rms  of 
chairs,  taWes,  and  mirrors ;  untold  heaps  of  letters  and  papen 
littered  all  over  landings,  and  staircases :  lawns  trampled  into 
ploughed  fields,  garden  fences  broken  down— in  short,  nttw 
desotation  everywhere."  "  To  have  seen  with  one's  own  ey«, 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  this  region,  which  was  once  an  eartwy 

Jiaradise,  literally  converted  into  a  howling  winderae^j"* 
earful  experience  to  have  gone  through,  and  cannot  ml  w 
leave  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  memory."  Again  w 
said,  «*  When  the  siege  is  over,  all— rich  and  poor  *h«»r!Jl| 
come  to  bare  walls,  and  every  kind  of  ruin  staring  them  in  iM 
face.  There  will  be  so  much  to  be  done— such  overwhdnung 
need  of  every  kind  of  assistance— that  it  might  appear  the  wiser 
course  not  to  attempt  to  do  anything  at  all.  But  that  is  prow* 
bially  the  case  whra  one  attempto  to  grapple  with  a  ^p^^ 
evU."  What  applied  more  especiaUy  to  the  great  question  «» 
the  following  passage :  "  I  have  ascertained,  in  the  conne  oi 
the  last  few  days,  that  hirge  quantities  of  *  Ble  de  Msr^  »•  jj 
wheat  for  spring  sowing,  onto,  veteh,  lucerne,  trefoil,  ana  e?«j 
kind  of  naas-seed  wiU  be  urgently  needed  ^^i^^^ 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  on  the  noctbera  side  o(  £arn, 
to  be  deUvered,  if  poesible,  within  two  monthsfion  ttaprtaeai 
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ditc  Owiog  to  the  impottibility  of  proearing  eoal  to  keep 
the  beetroot  tagar  factories  going,  and  from  the  scarcity  of 
hu^tiie  beetroot  crop  has  in  many  instances  been  left  to  rot 
is  the  groand,  and,  in  oonseonence  of  the  nnnsual  seyerity  of 
tbe  veather,  those  of  the  fields  which  had  been  sown  with 
wheat  in  the  automn  are  now  perfectly  yellow,  into  which  tint 
the  tender  green  of  the  growing  crop  has  been  nipped  by  the 
frost"  Those  were  facts  which  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Eobin- 
ion)  to  esH  upon  the  Committee  for  speedy  and  energetic  action 
(cheeis). 

Hr.  Ateling  said  he  felt  neat  pleasnre  in  seconding  Mr. 
Curd's  proposal.  In  considermg  tne  question  of  B|;ency  it 
s}i(KiId  be  recollected  that  the  districts  of  France  in  which  seed 
Tu  nqoired  comprised  nearl?  one-fifth  of  the  wliole  conntry, 
or  twenty-five-ana-a-half  millions  of  acres.  Looking  at  the 
eoonnoiu  extent  of  area  to  be  dealt  with,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  an  agent  of  that  Committee  oonld  carry  ont  the  object. 
The  territory  to  be  covered  was  so  large,  that  to  embrace  it 
vu  like  drawing  a  line  from  Chester  to  Lincoln  on  one  side 
and  from  the  Land*8  End  to  the  North  Foreland  on  the  other, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  single  agent  to  visit  snch 
as  immense  area. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenxibs  hoped  Mr.  Caird  wonld  not  press  his 
motion  as  an  amendment  to  that  of  Mr.  Howard,  as  they  were 
not  seoesssriiy  opposed  to  each  other,  but  rather  parallel 
notions.  It  was  perfectlv  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  the 
Committee  wonld  find  that  they  must  distribate  the  seed 
throogh  the  medinm  of  the  French  Ooremment,  and  yet  at 
tiie  aame  time  feel  it  to  be  desirable  to  send  an  agent  to 
France.  Therefore  he  would  ask  Mr.  Caird  to  propose  his 
aotioo  SI  an  independent  one,  leaving  that  of  Mr.  Howard 
to  be  diacnsaed  on  its  own  merits.  As  regarded  the  latter 
aottoD,  even  supposing  the  French  Government  were  dis- 
posed to  give  them  all  the  assistance  they  might  require  in  the 
vork  of  distribution,  still  contributions  might  come  in  so 
largely  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  send  ont  not  merely  one 
>Sest,  bat  half-a-dozen  (Hear,  hear).  He  wonld  suggest 
that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Howard  should  be  amended  as  follows : 
"That  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  an 
igeat  or  agents,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive,  to  aid  in 
the  dtttribution  of  the  0>mmittee.'*  Although  the  French 
^iioistry  of  Agricultare  might  in  ordinary  times  be  exceed- 
iagly  useful,  it  was  now  very  much  disorganized  throu^^h  the 
var,  and  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  expect  much  assistance 
from  it  ;  but  he  hsd  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  e&ablsl  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  information  for 
their  nidance  from  the  provincial  chambers  of  a^culture, 
ud  the  local  agricultural  societies,  more  especially  those 
vhich  were  connected  with  the  National  Society,  of  which 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  the  President.  Having  obtained 
a  large  amount  of  subscriptions  from  the  public,  their  first 
duty  was  to  distribute  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  in  a 
Banaer  which  wonld  satisfy  their  own  consciences ;  but  th^ 
bad  another  duty  to  perform,  and  that  was  to  convince  those 
▼ho  bad  subscribed  their  money  that  they  had  done 
the  best  that  they  possibly  could  do  with  it  (Hear,  hear) ; 
tad  from  that  point  of  view  it  seemed  to  him  highly  desirable 
that  the  Committee  should  have  one  agent  at  least  in  France 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  and  to  supply  information  as  to  the 
Banner  in  which  it  was  effected,  so  that  the  Committee 
vonld  be  able  to  giro  the  subscribers  some  kind  of  report  of 
vbat  had  been  done  with  their  money.  Mr.  Caird  and  Mr. 
Afeliog  aeemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  slight  error  as  to  the 
fondiuQ  of  the  agent  whom  Mr.  Howard  desired  to  have  em- 
PWed.  That  function  wonld  be  rather  to  obtain  information 
and  strensthen  the  hands  of  those  who  distributed  than  to 
tribute  himself.  Again  he  would  express  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Caird  would  propose  his  motion  as  a  separate  one  and  not  as 
an  amendment  to  Mr.  Howard*s. 

Mr.  Caikd  said  that  as  he  desired  harmony  he  would  adopt 
wat  aunestion. 

Mr.  Csird*s  motion  was  then  withdrawn  for  the  time,  and 
^r.  Howard's  as  jvopoied  to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Jenkins 
took  iu  place. 

The  Chaikujin  said  that  question  of  agency  was  the  only 
Smoud  of  differenee  in  the  Committee,  the  opinions  of  the 
Mbera  haring  been  pretty  evenly  balanced  upon  it,  and  he 
^hered  that  Mr.Howard*s  only  object  then  wasto  obtain  for  the 
ffoeral  Committee  power  to  employ  an  agency  of  their  own,  if 
^bat  wu  thought  desirable  (Hear,  hear).    He  (the  Qhairmfm) 


had  taken  some  trouble  to  consult  gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
the  distressed  districts.  Among  them  was  Capt.  Goodenough, 
who  was  iamiUar  with  the  Metz  district,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
that  g^entleman  the  Committee  could  not,  in  the  present  dis- 
organised state  of  France,  depend  entirely  upon  French  organi- 
zation, which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  perfect ; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  persons  here  and 
there  to  superrise  the  distribution,  and  act  as  a  medium  of 
communication  with  those  whom  they  represented  in  London. 
He  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  question  decided  that  day 
one  way  or  other ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  powers  of 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  working  without 
agency.  He  thought  it  was  very  desirable  that  Mr.  Jenkins's 
modified  proposal  should  be  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Le£,  in  seconding  the  motion,  observed  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  distressed  district  which  had  suffered  most 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  (merman  authorities,  and  some 
of  it  would  probably  remain  so  -,  and  it  wonld  not  be  well, 
therefore,  to  place  the  distribution  of  seed  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  (jovemment  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bellows,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  War 
Victims'  Fund,  said  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  adopted  any 
motion  prohibiting  the  employment  of  an  agent  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  some  check  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
loose  or  wasteful  distribution.  If  secid  were  distributed  with- 
out any  check,  for  every  shilling  of  value  threepence  probably 
would  be  wasted  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  more  important  to 
wateh  the  spending  of  the  money  than  the  collecting  of  it. 
The  Committee  which  he  represented  had  spent  an  immense 
amount  of  money  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz,  and  it  was 
only  by  constant  hard  work  and  the  exercise  of  great  caution 
that  they  could  avoid  a  great  deal  of  waste.  Unchecked  dis- 
tribution would  work  in  ihn  way.  If  the  mayor  of  each  com- 
mune had  a  quantity  of  seed  to  distribute  he  had  to  draw  a 
line  between  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  and  those  who 
could  not.  When  a  man  was  known  not  to  be  well  off,  or  to 
be  nearly  starring  there  was  no  diificulty  in  the  matter ;  but 
there  was  always  a  sort  of  boundary  between  those  who  were 
known  to  be  well  off  and  those  who  were  known  to  be  badly 
off,  and,  the  mayor  being  liable  to  censure  if  he  passed  any 
person  over,  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  eveiy  man  was 
put  down  (Hear,  hear).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Governor  of  Lorraine  was  not  a  Frenchman  but  a  German, 
and  if  seed-corn  were  sent  to  him  there  would  be  a  very  un- 
pleasant feeling,  and  many  peasant  fanners  might  hardly  con- 
sent to  accept  any.  Some  persons  seemed  to  have  thought 
that  the  War  Victims'  Fund  and  that  fund  were  in  some  de- 
gree acting  in  opposition  to  each  other.  That  was  not  the 
case ;  and  if  the  Committee  of  the  Feasant  Farmers'  Seed 
Fund  should  find  that  they  had  any  surplus  seed  that  they 
could  spare  for  Metz,  his  own  Committee,  would  be  ver^ 
happy  to  undertake  its  distribution.  That  very  week  his 
(Committee  had  sent  out  1,000  quarters  of  seed-oate  to  begin 
with  (cheers)* 

The  motion  originated  by  Mr.  Jas.  Howasd,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  was  then  put,  and  ndopted 
nnanimoosly. 

Mr.  Caird,  after  having  renewed  his  proposal,  said  he 
wished  to  leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  adopt  such  a 
course  of  proceedings  as,  after  due  inauiry  and  watehing  the 
course  of  events,  they  might  think  most  advantageous. 
Looking  at  the  extent  of  the  suffering  in  France,  and  the 
probable  extent  of  their  means  of  alleviating  it,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  best  course  the  Executive  Committee 
can  pursue  was  to  give  a  portion  of  what  they  had  to  distri- 
bute to  the  Fund  represented  by  Mr.  Bellows,  which  already 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  North  of  France,  and 
gamed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  enter  itself  into  a 
somewhat  different  field,  say  that  lying  to  the  south  of  Paris, 
which  would  no  doubt  absorb  all  the  seed  that  they  would  be 
able  to  distribute,  using  for  that  purpose,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Ministry  of  A^eulture.  He 
thought  that  in  that  way  the  two  societies  would  most 
effectually  promote  the  end  in  view,  while  it  woold  relieve 
them  from  their  difficulty  with  respect  to  Lorraine.  He  had 
no  other  object  in  making  his  motion  than  to  utilize  the  means 
at  tiieir  disposal  to  the  utmost ;  and  he  still  thought  that  if 
Mr.  Howard  were  present  he  would  concur  in  his  view. 

Mr.  Atbling,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said,  notwith- 
stending  the  explanations  which  had  been  given,  he  did  not 
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see  how  the  diitribation  ooald  be  placed  in  better  handi  than 
the  IVcaioh  Miiuitry  of  Agricnltiire.  If  England  were  placed 
in  a  similar  position  to  France,  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  a 
hundred  French  agents  to  distribute  corn-seed  in  England  in 
a  satisfactory  manner;  bat  if  it  were  entmsted  to  the  Society 
which  the  Chaiiman  represented  there  might  be  a  proper 
distribution. 

Mr.  Amos  said  the  great  object  was,  of  course,  to  do  that 
which  would  be  best  on  the  whole.  They  all  knew  that 
although  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was  hampered, 
the  French  Soci^t^  d* Agriculture  was  in  a  more  independent 

Eosition.  The  CommittM  had,  in  that  society,  many  warm 
riends  from  whom  it  could  obtain  assistance. 

Mr.  FiLTZA  said,  having  lived  for  SO  years  in  France,  he 
could  not  affree  with  Mr.  Caird  thaf  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture would  oe  a  good  medium  of  distribution.  That  ofepart- 
ment  was  tied  up,  as  it  were,  with  red  tapeism ;  and,  if  a  cargo 
of  seed  were  wanted  at  Havre  it  might  find  its  way  to  Nantes, 
and  vice  vend.  If  it  were  proposed  to  entrust  the  work  of 
distribution  to  the  Society  represented  by  Mons.  Drouyn  de 
Lhnys,  he  dionld  not  obiect,  but  he  strongly  deprecated 
rdiance  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Delano  said  that  any  agent  would,  he 
believed,  go  out  at  his  own  excuse— an  observation  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Filter  remarked  that  the  Committee  had  only  four 
weeks  for  its  work.  The  seed  must  be  in  France  within  four 
weeks  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chaibm AN :  What  district  do  you  consider  the  first 
in  point  of  season  P 

Mr.  FiLTXS  replied ;  The  Orleans  district,  which  has  unfor- 
tunately been  in  the  occupation  of  the  hostile  armies.  That 
is  the  great  com  district  of  France.  The  land  from  Chartres 
to  OrlMns  and  from  Orleans  to  Fans  is  almost  entirely  in 
wheat.  Next  to  that  distnct  come  the  north-east  and  the 
east. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Lez  :  Was  not  the  Orleans  district  seeded  in  the 
autumn  P 

Mr.  Filter  :  No.  The  axmiet  have  been  fighting  there 
ever  since  September. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sartoria,  neonded  by  Colonel  Wilson, 


a  Tote  of  thanks  waa  given  to  the  daily  and  the  agrioohuil 
press  for  the  assistance  which  it  had  rendered  to  the  objeet. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  said  he  should  be  glad  to  know  wk^ 
ther  an  answer  had  been  received  to  the  inoniry  addictsed  to 
the  representative  in  England  of  the  North  Qerin&a  Con&de- 
ration. 

llie  Chairuan  replied  that  no  offieial  answer  bad  bees 
received,  but  he  felt  certain  that  Count  Bemstorff  wodd  ob* 
tain  one  as  soon  as  drcnmstaDcea  wonld  permit.  His  Excel- 
lency received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  eiTcn  to  the  Chairmih,  who, 
after  returning  thanks,  observed  that  on  the  following  daj  the 
Committee  would  issue  an  address  to  all  the  Chsirmen  of  i 
Boards  of  Guardians,  requesting  them  to  put  tbemttlTa  io 
communication  with  their  respeotive  parishes  in  fnitlMnBee 
of  the  object 

Additional  subscriptions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£400,  were  announced  before  the  meeting  separated. 

Lord  Vernon,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  tkii  tmi, 
Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  Mr.  Odams,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins  (hoo. 
secretary,  met  an  influential  committee  of  the  Com  Exduuge 
on  Thursday  last,  at  12  o'dock.  Mr.  Millis  Coventry  fof  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Coventry,  Sheppard,  and  Co.)  waicalJedto 
tiie  chair,  and  the  following  reaolutiona  were  paned  anaai- 
monsly: 

1.  That  a  subscription  list  be  opened,  and  cash  received 
be  paid  into  the  London  and  County  Bank  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Feasant  Farmers*  Seed  Fund,  James  Howard,  ILP^ 
Treaaurer. 

2.  That  the  Members  of  the  Committee  conneeted  with  the 
com  market  are  willing,  free  of  commiasion,  to  purehaie  wch 
articles  as  may  be  required. 

S.  That  the  offer  of  Mr.  FaTey  to  inform  the  GeoenI 
Committee  of  suitable  agents  be  accepted. 

4.  That  this  Committee  be  amalgamated  wiUi  the  Geaenl 
Committee,  and  three  members  put  on  the  ExeeotiTe. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  therefore  elected  to  tern  os 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  French  Feasant  Farsien* 
Seed  Fund :  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Coventrv,  Mr.  Favey. 

A  subscription  list  was  commenoed,  and  it  was  undentood 
that  the  leeult  would  be  made  known  after  Friday's  maitet 


THE  GAME  LAWS.— HABES  AND  BABBITS. 


At  a  apeeial  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Seot-Skirving,  President,  in  the  chair, 
the  chief  business  was  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
directors  on  the  subject  of  the  game-laws. 

The  SxcRETART  laid  the  following  communicationa  on  the 
tabb: 

Mr.  M*Combie,  M.F.,  Aberdeen,  writes :  I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
on  the  25th  instant,  when  a  resolution  is  to  be  prop<Med  for 
acceptance  of  the  meeting—viz.,  **That  hares  ana  rabbits 
should  be  dealt  with  by  removing  tiiem  from  the  game  Ust,  and 

giving  the  occupier  of  the  laud,  or  any  resident  on  tiie  farm 
aving  his  authority,  the  inalienable  right  to  loll  hares  and 
rabbits  on  the  land  so  occupied  by  him."  I  presume  that  this 
proposed  measure  is  only  put  forward  as  an  instalment  of  what 
IS  expected  to  follow — ^viz.,  the  total  repeal  of  the  game-laws. 
Upon  this  supposition  I  will  support  the  resolution  if  it  is 
brought  forward  in  Parliament ;  nut  in  my  opinion  the  total 
repeal  of  the  game-laws  will  be  the  only  satisfactory  settiement 
01  the  question. 

Mr.  Cowper,  a  member,  says :  I  have  received  your  circular, 
dated  2nd,  intimating  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber for  25th  instant.  In  case  I  may  not  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  I  think  it  right  to  intimate  that  I  concur  heartily  in 
the  resolutions  adopteid  by  the  directors  at  their  spedal  meet- 
ing held  on  14th  ultimo.  The  course  now  tuen  by  the 
directors  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  point  to  the  only 
remedy  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
regards  the  game-laws ;  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen  their 
hands  in  high  places,  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Chamber 


may  be  unanimous  in  adopting  these  resolutions.   Every  phiM 
of  the  fimner's  cUums  tor  reform  has  been  so  often  m 
thoroughly  discussed  of  late,  that  I  am  nawillisg  to  eater 
upon  the  subject  again ;  but  the  very  extraordinary  nMeeh  re- 
cently delivered  by  the  present  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  louag) » 
the  mouth-piece  of  a  Lioeral  Government  must  be  mj  exeoff 
for  troubling  you   vrith  the   following   observations.  Hr. 
Tonng's  sole  argument  against  the  redress  of  the  ftnaen 
grievances  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  huidlonb  m 
tenants  are  really  and  truly  both  vriUing  parties  to  esu^f 
contracts  of  lease.    Now,  in  a  legal  sense,  they  undonbtedlj 
are  consenters,  otherwise  both  parties  would  not  be  foand  to 
subscribe  them ;  but,  in  any  other  sense,  they  sre  not  eon* 
aenten,  aa  every  member  of  the  Chamber  can,  with  his  on 
heart,  teatify.    While  the  tenants  had  no  voice  in  retnniof 
representatiTes  to  Parliament,  the  landlords  made  the  exiitin? 
laws,  under  which  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  npoa  u 
equality  in  making  contracts  of  lease.    I  quite  agree  «ntb  w 
Lord  Advocate  that  as  soon  as  that  inequality  is  remo^  >m 
landlord  and  tenant  are  placed  npon  a  common  piatfona  u 
this  respect,  the  farmers  are  quite  fit  to  make  their  owa  bV' 
nins.    This  inequality  results  chiefly  from  the  operaboo  oi 
the  kw  of  hypothec  and  the  game-laws.    Let  the  I^guhtan 
remove  these  remnants  of  the  protective  and  clsss  lyitem,  asa 
restore  that  eqnaUty  which  is  deranged,  and  the  interesti  o( 
landlord  and  tenant  will  again  become  identical  ThepoHtm 
of  the  formers  aa  voluntary  agents  to  ai*N[  °°'^}^^!r 
lease  under  the  existing  laws  reminds  one  fonshl^  of  a  rtoty 
of  Highland  vdnnteen  during  the  Scotch  RefaeUion.  Wha 
King  Qeorge*8  representative,  on  meeting  a  certain  laud,  asa 
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isluiig  him  where  his  promued  Toliuiteen  were,  reoelTed  for 
loswer  that  thej  were  tied  with  ropes  in  the  ham.  Of  all 
bofliaesaes  in  this  country  the  fiurmer^i  is  the  most  overstocked, 
ud,  probably,  for  the  capital  employed,  the  least  lacratiTe. 
Under  the  existing  circnmstances,  a  farmer  most  either  make 
1  contnct  of  lease  upon  the  landlord's  terms,  or  cease  to  he  a 
&naer,  or  enatriate  himself.  It  is  best  to  look  the  subject 
in  the  &ce.  If  he  cease  to  be  a  farmer,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  fit  for 
QOthing  else ;  and,  while  idle,  he  cannot  sustain  himself  and 
Ids  faimly  in  their  former  social  position  on  the  interest  of  his 
apital^-probably  baiUc  interest  on  deposits  for  safety — as  he 
cannot  manage  money  in  other  businesses  without  the  proba- 
bility of  losing  it.  Then  it  comes  to  this — he  must  have  a 
&rm  on  such  terms  as  he  can  get  one,  or  expatriate  himself. 
Is  Goremment  prepared  to  see  the  best  bone  and  sinew  of  this 
ooontiy  forced  to  consider  this  alternative  rather  than  remove 
those  restrictions  affecting  the  commerce  of  land,  which 
were  lon^  ago  remov^  with  so  much  advanti^  from  every 
other  sitide  of  commerce?  Beading  the  Lord  Advocates 
recent  speech  as  the  organ  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment,  I  am 
nny  to  be  obliged  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
This  is  very  sad.  But  is  the  cowatrj  prepared  for  this  altema- 
tire?  An  the  farmers  themselves  prepared  for  this  alter- 
natiTe?  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  answer  to  both  questions 
dqwads  now  upon  the  action  of  the  iarmen  themselves.  Let 
them  unite  £rom  landsend  to  landsend  as  one  man.  Let  them 
igree  upon  the  true  remedies  to  correct  the  existing  inequality 
in  the  law  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  and  enforce  them 
thioagh  frue  representatives  in  Parliament,  to  be  chosen  by 
themselves  without  reference  to  political  creeds.  If  the  farm- 
ers set  thus,  the  ooantoy  will  be  only  too  happy  to  help  them. 
This  is  a  crisis  in  the  ustory  of  the  British  nrmer,  ana  I  hope 
he  will  allow  me  in  all  sincerity  to  remind  him,  through  you, 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves  aright. 

Amember  in  Caithness-shire  writes:  As  I  cannot  be  nresent  at 
joormeetiiiff,  I  write  to  say  that  personally  I  would  nave  pre- 
ferred Mr.  Loch's  BilL  If,  however,  the  Chamber  is  nnani- 
sums  ia  adopting  the  second  proposal,  I  will  acquiesce,  as  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  serious  loss  which  the  tenant-farmer  bus« 
tuns  by  the  cavagea  of  hares  and  rabbits  on  his  corn  and  turnip 
crops. 

Another  member  in  Caithness-shire  writes :  There  canbe  no 
doubt  but  that  the  deletion  of  hares  and  rabbits  from  the 
game  list  would  be  a  great  improvement,  as  it  is  the  be^ning 
of  the  end ;  bnt  I  also  strongly  thii^  that  the  time  u  past 
when  anything  less  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  game-laws 
will  sadsfy  either  farmers  or  the  public.  Unprotected  by 
■titote,  by  all  means  let  the  landlora  have  full  value  for  what 
his  land  can  produce,  game  included,  but  it  cannot  be  too  aoon 
nnderstood  tnat  when  he  sells  the  use  of  it  he  parts  with  the 
power  of  life  and  death  of  every  animal  thereon.  One  tenant 
and  one  interest  b  certainly  ^uite  enough  on  one  ferm. 

A  member  in  Boas-shire  writes :  A  fiarm  is  now  letting ;  the 
eoaditions  in  two  points  are  as  follow.  In  event  of  abolition 
of  game-lawi,  tenant  to  ooit  in  six  months  thereafter.  In 
the  ereut  of  abolition  of  the  law  of  hvpothec,  terms  of  pay- 
ment of  rent  to  be  brought  forward  twelve  months.  Please  to 
itate  the  bare  fact  on  the  25th. 

A  member  in  Aberdeenshire  writes:  As  I  find  it  im- 
poitible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
OS  the  2oth  oorrent,  when  the  game  question  to  be  dis- 
ow  its  ed,  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Chamber,  while 
I  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  directors  in  proposing  a  modification  of  the 
guw'laws ;  also  my  humble  opinion  as  to  the  only  satisfac- 
toiy  mode  of  dealing  with  this  imperial  question,  viz.,  total 
Rinl  of  aU  statntM  for  the  protection  oi  wild  animals  (Mr. 
love's  gun-tax  included),  and  mv  reasons  for  that  opinion. 
I.  Objections  to  t^  Proposals  of  the  Directon.  1.  The  modi- 
^cation  of  the  game-kws  proposed  bythe  Directors  of  the 
Chamber,  if  adopted  by  the  LegisUture,  would  be  the  restore- 
^  of  a  very  small  modicum  of  the  tenants'  rights  regarding 
the  protection  of  their  property  of  which  the  game-laws  nn- 
jnstlv  deprive  them ;  while  even  of  this,  they  in  most  cases 
would  be  deprived  by  l^al  ingenuity  at  the  termination  of 
wues  BOW  running.  But  although  it  were  possible  to  main- 
^  the  right,  it  could  be  beneficial  to  only  one  class  of 
tcunts,  and  that  dass  the  least  in  need  of  any  chanjge  in  the 
game-laws,  those  resident  in  doaely-cultivated  districts  with 
wik  or  no  copcr,  and  tliose  resident  on  estates  where  game  is 


not  much  preserved.  In  such  situations  tenants  of  opulence  and 
independence  could  afford  to  avail  themselves  of  the  boon;  but 
the  numerous  class  of  tenants  in  districts  where  game  is  strictly 
preserved  and  cover  abundant,  who  are  not  in  a  position  like  the 
former  class  to  assert  their  rights,  even  although  free  by  their 
leases  to  do  so,  could  pan  no  sensible  advantage,  neither  would 
the  proposed  change  in  the  least  alleviate  the  oppression  of  a 
very  numerous  third  class  of  farmers  whose  losses  arise  from 
grouse,  pheasants,  roe,  and  red  deer.  2.  Even  if  the  pro- 
posed change  should  prove  an  effectual  remedy  to  low-country 
farmers,  it  would  in  no  degpne  benefit  the  upland  and  High- 
land tenantry,  whose  loss  arises  from  winged  game  and  deer ; 
but,  on  the  oontiary,  it  would  aggravate  the  evil  inasmuch  as 
it  would  not  put  a  stop  to  game-preservation,  but  would  narrow 
its  area,  thereby  increasing  competition  for  shootings,  making 
the  preservation  of  game  more  strict,  and  the  bur£n  on  the 
tenants  more  grievous;  while  it  would  be  nnju&t  to  low- 
country  proprietors,  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  sport  on 
their  own  estates  except  partridges ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  Highland  proprie- 
tors, by  giving  them  a  sort  of  premium  in  the  shape  of  addi- 
tional game  rents  in  consequence  of  the  monopoly  in  sport 
createa  by  the  proposed  change.  3.  Although  het 
proposed  change  snould  prove  effectual  as  to  hares  and 
rabbits,  winged  game  being  still  abundant,  and  poachers  being 
equallv  expert  in  capturing  the  latter,  as  the  former  class  of 
animals,  with  less  nsk  of  detection  and  better  remunention, 
no  social  or  moral  reformation  would  fiow  from  it;  there 
would  be  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  poadiers  or  breaken 
of  the  law;  and  past  experience  testifies  that  increased 
stringency  in  the  law  has  failed  to  diminish  the  evils  attendtmt 
on  poaching,  or  to  diminish  the  number  of  poachers.  4. 
WhOe  the  legislative  sanction  of  "  inalienable  rights"  would 
in  effect  prove  abortive  for  good,  the  claim  of  such  rights  has 
increased,  and  intensified  opposition  to  game-law  reform,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by  its  proposed  seeming  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property;  whereas,  if  the  opinions  ex« 
pressed  at  game-law  meetings  in  West  Aberdeenshire  by  far« 
mere  on  strictly  preserved  estates  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
views  of  tenants  on  such  estates  throughout  Scotiand,  it  has 
failed  in  securing  the  support  of  that  verr  numerous  class  of 
farmers,  and  the  class  wmoh  above  all  others  requires  at  the 
hand  01  the  Legislature  rehef  from  the  gridvous  ii^ustice  and 
oppression  under  which  it  labours.  The  opinions  expressed 
both  at  Aberdeen  and  Birmingham  testify  that  the  town  popu- 
lations will  not  support  such  changes  as  the  Directon  indi- 
cate, and  the  agitation  of  the  subject  during  the  last  few  yean 
shows  but  tro  clearly  that,  without  the  oo-opention  of  idl 
classes,  the  day  is  distant  when  the  country  will  be  freed 
from  tiie  oppressive  system  Of  game-preservation,  with  all 
its  concomitant  evils.  II.  Beasons  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  game-laws.  I.  The  repeal  of  the  game-laws  would 
not  omv  free  the  occupiers  of  the  sou  (who  are  not 
possessed  of  a  "  ploughgate  of  land  in  heritage")  from  the 
statutory  impedimenta  which  at  present  prevent  them  from 
protecting  their  property  (irrespective  of  any  game  clauses  in 
leases)  from  wild  animals,  but  it  would  also  entirely  remove 
from  the  proprieton  all  grounds  for  imputations  to  which  they 
are  at  present  liable,  that  being  encouraged  by  the  law  they  ap- 
propriate through  a  certain  dass  of  wild  animals^  what  in 
justice  belongs  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  tenants ;  and 
whatever  bitterness  may  have  arisen  between  the  ownen  and 
the  occupien  of  the  soil  in  consequence  of  the  existing  state 
of  matten  as  to  game,  would  ver^  speedily  pass  away.  2. 
If  statutory  prote<^on  to  wild  animals  were  removed,  their 
numbers  would  be  very  greatly  reduced,  for  the  two  reasons : 
ri.)  As  soon  as  tenants,  and  others  permitted  by  them,  were 
iree  to  appropriate  these  animals  for  their  own  use,  the  pro- 
prieton would  discontinue  the  expense  they  necessarily  incur 
in  their  preservation,  seeing  they  oould  no  longer  be  the  sole 
possessore  of  them ;  henoe  a  ^reat  reduction  of  gamekeepen 
and  watehen.  (2.)  A  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  car- 
nivorous animals  that  feed  on  game  would  be  the  result  of  a 
diminution  of  game  protecton,  and  u  soon  u  the  equilibrium 
of  Nature  was  established  no  preponderance  of  any  one  class 
of  animals  could  long  exist  8.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of 
game  would  be  speedily  followed  hj  so  great  a  diminution  of 
game  rente,  as  no  longer  to  offer  any  inducement  to  proprieton 
to  devote  large  portions  of  their  estates  to  the  feedmg  of  wild 
animali  exclusively;  hence  they  would  see  the  advanta^  of 
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letting  theM  parts  of  their  properties  for  agrienltiind  or  grazing 
purposes,  ana  thus  a  rery  wide  field  woold  he  opened  for  tLgri- 
ealtnral  and  gracing  capital  and  enterprise,  ana  this  (without 
any  legislatiTe  enactment  infringing  the  rights  of  property )  wonld 
for  many  years  at  least  check,  if  not  effectually  put  an  end  to,  that 
excessive  competition  for  farms  which  enables  proprietors 
to  insert  in  leases  so  objectionable  clauses  for  game  protection. 
&e.  Besides,  the  opening  up  of  the  country  for  agricoltural 
and  grazing  purposes  would  absorb  the  surplus  unskilled 
labour  in  our  towns  and  Tillages,  materially  arrest  the  emi- 
gration of  our  young  men  to  the  colonies,  favoarably  act  upon 
our  pauperism,  not  only  ultimately  increase  the  home  market 
for  our  manufactures,  bat  greatly  add  to  our  home  resources, 
and  lessen  oor  dependence  on  foreign  supply,  as  well  as  vastly 
increase  the  mnterial  wealth  of  the  nation,  all  which  would 
greatly  overbalance  any  advantage  that  may  arise  from  the 
urge  sums  of  money  brought  into  the  country  by  sportsmen. 

4.  The  repeal  of  the  game-laws  woald  very  soon  lead  to 
such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  game,  &c.,  as  would  make 
poaching  unremunerative,  and  greatly  more  difficult  than  at 
present,  when  the  poacher's  incursions  are  at  least  winked  at,  if 
not  opeulv  encouraged,  and  this  would  lead  to  a  great  moral 
and  social  improvement  in  our  towns  and  villages,  as  well 
as  a  consideraule  saving  in  the  expense  of  punishing  crime. 

5.  The  repeal  of  the  game-laws  would,  in  the  matter  of 
game,  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  different  classes  of  proprietors 
and  tenants  alike ;  and  for  the  reasons  already  alludnl  to,  it 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  enlist  the  active  support  of  the 
tenantry,  in  game-protected  estates  especially,  as  well  as  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  town  populations,  and  the 
labouring  classes  generally.  And  as  game  uncaptured  is 
by  law  no  man's  property,  the  repeal  of  the  game-laws 
could   be   no   interference   with   the   rights   of    property. 

6.  To  meet  and  obviate  an  objection  raised  in  connection 
with  the  supposed  destruction  of  fences,  treading  down  of 
crops,  disturbing  of  stock,  &c.,  by  poachers  if  the  game-kws 
w^re  repealed,  an  experience  of  tnirty  years  as  a  tenant  on  an 
estate  where  game  is  not  abundant  nor  strictly  preserved,  and 
sixteen  years'  experience  on  an  estate  where  game  was  strictly 
preservoi  and  aoundaut,  enable  me  to  say,  and  to  say  ad- 
visedly, that  on  the  former  property  the  annoyance  and  damage 
from  people  trespassing  in  search  of  game  and  otherwise  was 
as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  annoyance  and  damage  on 
the  latter  bv  sportsmen,  gamekeepers,  gillies,  and  dogs ;  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  tenants  regard  poachers  as 
better  friends  to  them  than  the  proprietors  who  protect  game 
and  those  employed  by  them,  while   the    depredations  of 

Soachers  are  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the 
amage  done  by  game,  &c.  And  if  the  present  laws  are  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  privacy  of  gentlemen's  policies  and  woods, 
and  also  market  ^rdens  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  they 
ouffht  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  also  the  farmers'  fields,  fences, 
and  crops. 

A  member  in  Berwickshire  writes:  I  am  truly  glad 
that  the  Chamber  has  virtually  resumed  its  first  position 
towards  the  game-laws  by  restricting  its  demand  to  the  removal 
of  harea  and  rabbits  from  their  protection.  That  demand  is 
so  reasonable  that  so  long  as  we  restrict  ourselves  to  it,  we  are 
sure  of  success  at  no  very  distant  day.  I  trust  that  you  will 
have  a  prosperous  meeting. 

A  member  in  Dumfriesshire  writes:  I  regret  I  am  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
on  the  25th  inst.,  but  beg  leave  to  suggest  tliat  only 
one  resolution  should  be  proposed  to  the  special  meet- 
ing, and  that  as  follows :  That  the  legislative  reform 
now  to  be  sought  should  be  confined  to  hares  and  rabbits, 
giviuff  the  occupier  of  the  land,  or  any  one  resident  on  the 
(arm  naving  his  authority,  the  inalienable  right  to  kill  the 
hares  and  rabbits  on  the  land  occupied  by  him — seeiug  that  if 
hares  and  rabbits  be  removed  from  the  game  list  all  lands  will 
be  thrown  open  to  poachers,  who,  where  shooting  ground- 
animals,  could  not  DO  prosecuted  tor  being  in  "  search  of 
game,"  and  would  be  liable  only  under  the  Trespass  Act. 

Mr.  Geosob  Hops  (Fentonbarns)  said :  In  bringing  be- 
fore yon  the  resolutions  proposed  by  your  directors  as  a  solution 
of  the  game  question,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  tenant-farmers 
are  concerned,  I  have  no  intention  of  dilating  on  the  general 
evils  produced  by  game*lavrs  and  the  strict  preservation  of 
game.  We  have  had  enough  of  that  during  the  last  30  years, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  single  person  present  who  does 


not  admit  that  some  change  is  necessary.  We  all  have  icknov- 
ledged  the  evil,  but  differed  as  to  the  remedy.  At  one  period 
a  numerous  body  of  farmers  advocated  the  total  abolitiaa  of 
all  game-laws,  and  held  public  meetings  and  got  up  petitions 
to  rarUament  for  that  purpose.  For  some  years  I  took  ny 
share  in  that  labour,  but  it  became  obvious  that  the  gmt 
minority  of  farmers  did  not  approve  of  that  remedy.  They 
thought  the  change  too  violent,  and  rather  wished  to  obtain  s 
joint  right  with  the  Undlord  to  the  game  on  their  fanai.  In 
England  the  nme,  by  law,  belongs  at  present  wholly  to  the 
occupant  of  the  land,  unless  he  chooees  to  let  it  back  again 
to  tiie  owner.  I  may  say  almost  all  landlords  iasist  on 
making  this  a  part  of  the  arrangements  when  letting  fanns, 
and  practicallv  the  farmers  there  are  no  better  off  than  ther 
were  previonslv.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  tslk  abont  a 
joint  right  witn  the  landlords  to  the  game,  still  indulged  in  b; 
a  very  tew  members  of  this  Chamber,  would,  if  it  were  lav, 
to-morrow  result  in  the  same  state  ol  matters  as  we  knov  ex- 
ists south  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  outcry  by  farmen  against 
game  preservation  is  as  loud  as  it  is  liere.  If  the  faratn 
there  feel  compelled  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the  game,  which 
the  law  assumes  to  bdong  to  them,  it  is  not  Ukelr  iKeir 
brethren  in  Scotland  would  require  much  pressure  to  renonsoe 
a  riffht  given  them  by  law  to  only  a  share  of  it.  Shortly  after 
the  formation  of  this  Chamber,  resolutions  were  proposed  and 
adopted  by  it  which  dropped  hares  and  rabbits  from  the  game 
list,  and  recommended  amendments  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
the  game-laws,  such  as  securing  poacherv  or  presumed  poschen 
a  fair  trial  by  Sheriffs  of  counties,  instead  of  by  Joslicet  of 
the  Peace,  who  may  be  said  thus  to  be  both  prosecoton  and 
judges.  Also  the  abolition  of  separate  trials  and  eumolatire 
penalties  for  one  offence  against  these  laws ;  and  in  cases  of 
trials  for  damage  done  by  game  to  crops,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Sheriff  should  be  final.  I  may  say  these  resolutioos  ven 
at  first  received  with  the  greatest  favour,  and  for  a  time  were 
accepted  by  the  rreat  minority  of  fanners  as  a  remedy  for  tlie 
evils  under  which  so  many  of  them  writhe.  Thnr  were  em* 
bodied  in  a  Bill,  and  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
with  great  ability  by  our  respected  friend  Mr.  M'Lsgan,  M.?., 
and  to  whose  services  this  Chamber  is  otherwise  mnch  in> 
debted.  However,  the  Bill  encountered  serious  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  hitherto  failed  to  make  waj. 
This  has  arisen  not  so  much  from  direct  oppositioo  as  from 
the  introduction  of  numerous  other  Bills  all  professing  to 
have  the  same  object,  though,  so  fiar  as  farmers'  grievsnees  are 
concerned  (with  one  exception,  namely,  the  Bill  of  Ur.  I«eh}, 
they  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were  written  oa.  The 
chief  feature  of  Mr.  Loch  s  proposed  Bill  is,  that  it  makes 
the  killiuff  of  hares  and  rabbits  lawful  by  tenants,  or  those 
authorised  by  tliem,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  with  land- 
lords to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Loch's  Bill  has  been,  and  u  jet 
continues  to  be,  warmly  supported  by  a  large  body  of  fsrmen, 
particularly  by  our  acute  friends  in  Aberdeenshire  and  thesortb. 
Of  course  this  has  rendered  vain  all  hopes  Mr.  M'l^gan  nay 
have  had  of  placing  his  Bill  on  the  statute-book.  fMubly 
the  members  of  Parliament  may  be  entitled,  before  moviag  on 
this  question,  to  say,  "Tell  us  what  you  want;  first  agree 
amount  yourselves  before  coming  to  us."  Now,  there  u 
something  in  this,  and  there  must  be  an  approadi  to  vnaoimity 
before  our  complaints  will  be  listened  to.  I  more  than  svpect 
there  are  only  a  very  few  members  of  Parliament  really  m 
earnest  on  this  question.  Some  may  make  promises  on  the 
hustings  and  in  their  private  canvassings,  but  when  once 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's,  if  they  do  not  Isagh  at  as, 
they  seem  to  think  anything  will  do  as  an  excuse  for  ahirkiog 
their  duties  so  far  as  trying  to  find  a  remedy  to  mitigate  m 
evik  connected  with  game.  Be  that  as  it  mav,  so  long  uWi 
Chamber  itself  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  hostile  iscUons 
besides  representatives  of  the  extremes  on  both  sides,  sU  »* 
sisting  on  their  own  views,  it  is  obvious  matters  will  remua 
pretty  much  as  they  are.  Tour  directors,  beheving  this,  tm 
a  special  meeting  to  consider  whether  such  snagreeoeot  com 
not  be  arrived  at  as  would  at  least  protect  our  crops  fro» 
destruction,  and  on  which  farmers  could  unite,  aod  thos  render 
their  voice  in  Parliament  irresistible,  though  it  m#^fj!^ 
to  some  theoretically  the  best  possible  remedy.  Iva  glu  » 
say  your  directors  met  with  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  some 
such  conclusion,  and  for  the  aake  of  a^eement,  F^'PS'! 
all  yielded  somewhat  of  our  own  opinions,  aod  I  t&ercioir 
entreat  every  member  present  to  consider  our  propossw  m 
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the  nme  libenl  spirit.    AAor  great  eonddention,  we  resolred 
it  would  be  better  to  eoafine  oar  demandi  lolely  to  what  was 
tbsolately  essential  to  enable  us  to  oondaet  oar  bosiness  as 
iarmen  with  soBBething  like  an  approach  to  safety.     It  is 
fsoendlj  admitted  that  partridges  do   oomparatiTely  little 
bsrai,  and  thoogli,  in  some  eases,  pheasants  destroy  crops  to 
a  MuideTable  extent,  still  they  msT  be  looked  on  as  only  nalf- 
wildpooUiy  reared  and  fed  by  hand  in  plantations,  and  as  they 
tsidy  trarelfiir  from  the  eoopt  under  which  they  hare  been 
batehfid,  the  damage  done  by  them  is  oonftned  to  certain  well 
knowa  localities ;  neither  is  it  thought  adrisable  to  interfere 
with  mose  or  black  game.     Ultimately  yoar  directors  re- 
lolTsa :  1st.  That  the  legislatire  reform  now  to  be  songht 
iboald  be  confined  to  hares  and  rabbits.    We  all  know  that 
it  is  the  foar-footed  animals  that  do   b^   far  the  greatest 
asKmQt   of  damage   to  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  auo  that 
thej  increase    so    rapidly    in    favourable     seasons    that 
great  niaehief  is  frequently  done,  which  landlords  themselTcs 
Kgret,  though  they  may  be  onwilhng  to  recompense  the  ten- 
aati  in  hsrd  cash.    liut  sammer  was  highly  &Toarable  for  the 
breeding  of  hares  in  East  Lothian,  and  I  know  many  farmera 
who  eomplain  bitterly  of  the  damage  done  by  them  to  their 
gnia  craps  before  harvest,  and  not  less  of  the  loss  of  turnips, 
which,  owing  to  their  being  parti?  eaten,  the  fmA  haa  entirely 
dettrofel  within  the  last  few  weeks.    Well,  the  second  resolu- 
tk»  wBieh  jour  directors  have  to  recommend  for  yoar  adop- 
tioais,**Thit  hares  and  rabbits  should  be  dealt  with  by  re- 
Bsmog  them  from  the  nme  list,  and  giving  the  occupier  of 
the  land,  or  any  one  resident  on  the  farm  naving  his  authority, 
the  inalienable  rirht  to  kill  the  harea  and  rabbita  on  the  land 
oempied  b^  him.**^   Tou  will  obaerve  that  this  resolution  is  an 
unalgamation  of  Mr.  M'Lajgan  and  Mr.  Loch'a  billa,  and,  fur- 
ther, is  aimply  the  resolution  propoaed  and  carried  by  Mr. 
Mackoigfat  at  the  last  meeting  of  thia  Chamber.    It  waa  pro- 
poied  indeed  withont  previona  notice,  and  was  only  carriea  by 
I  majority  of  one,  but,  after  ftirther  deliberation,  your  directors 
vho  foted  for  and  against  it  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
^  its  hearty  adoption  may  be  the  means  of  again  obtaining 
that  Doity  of  action  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  which  is 
shaofaktely  essential  for  success.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Midland 
'Annas'  dub  at  Birmingham  on  the  18th  inst.,  notwith- 
^uding  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Mr.  MHSeachy  against  all 
Rune-Iawa,  the  resolution  carried  was  simply  to  take  hares  and 
nbUti  out  of  the  game  list,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  resolu- 
tioa,  *'the  sooner  the  better.'*     By  restricting  ourselves  to 
the  FHolatioa  now  propoaed  by  your  directors,  we  can  no 
httger  be  taunted  as  advocating  "  a  poachers'  bill,"  and  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  leasen  the  rigoura  of  the  puniah- 
■eats  for  oiiBnces  against  the  game-laws,  this  is  a  question 
ti  mneb  for  the  pnUic  as  for  us.    It  does  not  follow  that  wsl 
the  nembers  of  tnis  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  because  we  find 
high  brming   and   hares  incompatible,   shoald   complicate 
oar  ease  I7  devoting  our  energiea  to  obtain  milder  punish- 
neoti  for  those  who  sin  against  those  laws.    Now,  with  re- 
*peet  to  Mr.  Loch's  bill,  many  of  ua  had  strong  doubts  if  it 
vu  eonsbtent  with  good  morale  to  allow  tenaate  to  break 
sith  impunity  verbal,  or,  it  may  be,  written  engagementi 
biadiag  themselvefl  to  preaerve  hares  and  rabbito  for  sport  to 
the  proprietor.    I  eontes  to  being  one  of  those  who  look  with 
extreoM  distrust  upon  all  laws  which  free  pevaons  from  the 
R^ponaibility  of  bargaina  voluntarily  entered  into.    Still  we 
have  a  few  auch  lawa,  and  thia  ia  one,  perhaps,  as  neces- 
■ly  >•  any  already  on  the  statute-book.    No  sane   man 
vosld  ever  enter  into  an  engagement  to  preaerve  hares,  or 
*grae  never  to  claim  damages  for  crops  destroyed  by  game, 
vUeai  he  was  first  privately  aaaured  that  each  a  thing  would 
>fver  he  allowed  to  take  place.    Now  I  am  confident  that 
aiae^-nine  tenanta  out  of  a  hundred  would  never  touch  a  hare 
w  nbbit,  if  they  once  gave  their  word  to  that  effect,  unless 
the  landlord  first  broke  Ms  promise  that  hares  and  rabbite 
*wld  never  be  allowed  to  increase  to  the  extent  of  materially 
J*B*ging  the  crops  of  the  tenant.    Hitherto  many  tenanto 
uve  trusted  their  whole  fortones  to  the  good  fitith  of  their 
hadlordi,  sad  I  admit  the  great  nugority  of  them  have  acted 
**honourable  men.    StiU  we  all  know  that,  notwithstanding 
fwi  promises,  many  tenanta  have  sufltered  severely  from  an 
^^oes  of  nme  on  their  (arms.    If  our  resolution  becomes 
^1  landWrda  will  onlv  have  to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  tenanta 
™^  a  lew  harea  leaa  or  more  be  found  on  their  estates, 
ud  I  believe  the  lesolt  will  be  much  the  same  with  the 


tenanta  aa  it  haa  been  with  the  landlorda,  vis.,  that  the  great 
majority  will  act  honestly.  One  of  the  objections  brought 
against  Mr.  Loch's  Bill  was  that  tenanta  might  privately  bar- 
gain with  landlords  to  leave  hares  and  rabbito  untouched,  and 
then  let  the  shooting  of  them  to  strangers.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate this  it  is  proposed  to  restrict  the  right  of  killing  them  to 
the  tenant  himself,  or  any  one  residing  on  the  farm  having  his 
authority.  These  resolations  are  certainly  moderate  enough, 
and  yet  if  they  become  law  I  believe  the  evils  of  the  nme-laws, 
so  far  as  tenant-farmers  are  concerned,  would  be  snbstantially, 
if  not  altogether,  redressed.  Self-preservation  being  the  first 
kw  of  nature,  so  in  this  matter  we  are  aimply  looking  after 
our  profeasional  intereata,  and  leaving  to  othera  to  rectify,  if 
they  think  fit,  the  complainta  againat  game  and  game- 
lawa.  But  it  will  not  do  aimply  to  pasa  resolu- 
tiona  here;  we  must  be  ready  to  aeize  every  opportunity 
of  chooaing  our  Parliamentary  representatives ;  to  select  those, 
and  those  only,  whatever  their  snade  of  politics  may  be,  who 
are  at  one  with  us  on  this  question,  and  more  particularly  so 
if  they  are  also  ready  to  vote  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  law 
of  hypothec.  Fanners  have  hitherto  been  a  rope  of  saud, 
bnt  It  we  can  only  obtain  unity  amonnt  oorselves,  and  act 
with  oneness  of  purpose,  there  is  not  tne  slightest  necessity 
for  our  suffering  under  any  grievance.  I  beg  to  move  the 
following  resolutions :  **  1.  That  the  legislative  reform  now  to 
be  songht  should  be  confined  to  hares  and  rabbita.  2.  That 
hares  and  rabbita  should  be  dealt  with  by  removing  them  from 
the  came  list,  and  giving  the  occupier  of  the  land,  or  any  one 
resident  on  the  farm  having  his  authority,  the  inalienable 
right  to  kill  the  harea  and  rabbita  on  the  land  occupied  by 
him." 

The  Chaibxin  aaid  the  meeting  had  now  got  the  opinion 
of  the  directora  before  them.  None  of  the  individual  directora 
had  changed  their  ?iewa ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  on  all 
hands  to  vield  something,  and  the  matter  therefore  came  before 
them  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The  secretary  had  been 
asked  to  draw  up  a  Bill,  which  was  now  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  As  fiir  as  he  (the  Chairman)  had  seen  it,  it  was 
simply  an  echo  of  the  resolutions,  and  those  who  agreed  to 
the  resolutions  would  support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Babclat  (Auchlopan,  Aberdeen)  said  that  in  rising  to 
second  the  resolution  which  liad  just  been  moved  by  Mr.  Hope, 
he  might  ver^  well  have  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  Mr.  Hope  had  so  well  placed  it ;  but  as  he 
understood— and  indeed  notice  had  been  given  of  it — ^that  an 
amendment  was  to  be  proposed  in  favour  of  a  total  abolition 
of  the  game-laws,  he  thought  it  was  desirable,  when  they  were 
about  to  take  so  important  a  step  in  connection  with  thia 
matter,  that  they  should  consider  the  nature  of  the  grievances 
which  they  were  about  to  remedy,  and  how  they  could  most 
directly  accompliah  their  remedy.  The  grievance  that  the 
farmera  complained  of  at  the  preaent  time  was  that  the  crops 
which  the^  produced  on  their  farms  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  rente  and  sustaining  their  families  were  eaten 
up  by  the  landlords*  nme,  and  for  this  they  received 
no  recompense,  and  they  were  thereby  deterred  from 
improving  their  farms  and  developing  the  resources  of 
the  soil  to  the  eitent  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  so  the 
public  interest  was  damaged  by  the  existing  state  of  mat- 
ters. The  directors  of  tnis  Chamber  had  considered  the 
question,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principles 
and  reforms  embodied  in  the  resolutions  now  submitted  would 
accomplish  this  desired  object  veij  clearly  and  distincUy.  It 
was  nnnecessary  to  ask  the  question  why  farmers  in  taking 
farms  submitted  to  those  uigust  conditions  they  complained  of. 
What  with  the  law  of  hypothec,  the  increase  and  siae  of  the 
farms,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  their  number,  and  the 
increase  of  population,  a  tenant  to  obtain  a  farm  must  submit 
to  the  landlord's  conditions.  He  might  endeavour  to  get  those 
oonditions  made  as  light  as  possible,  but  it  practically  cornea 
to  thii,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  landlord's  conditions,  what- 
ever they  mi^ht  be,  he  must  abandon  the  farm  and  expatriate 
himself.  This  was  the  grievance  of  which  farmers  complained. 
Now  what  was  the  most  direct  and  effectual  remedy  for  thia 
grievance.  The  most  simple  and  direct  remedy  wu  thia,  that 
the  occupier  of  land  should  have  the  right  to  kill  hares  and 
rabbita  on  the  farmn  occupied  by  him ;  or,  m  other  words,  that 
Uie  farmer  should  have  the  right  in  all  circumstances  to  pro- 
tect his  crops  from  the  ravages  of  wild  animals,  withont  beinff 
dependent  lor  that  right  either  npon  the  will  of  the  Undlora 
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or  a  leasee.  He  had  heard  it,  perhaps  not  lerioQilj,  olijeoted 
to  that  afterwards  the  tenants  on  taking  the  him  would  com- 
bine to  preserre  hares  and  rabbits ;  in  short,  that  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  would  conspire  io  evade  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  this  were  done,  he  thought  thev  could  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  either  party,  and  they  might  be  left  to  themselves 
as  others  were  who  conspired  to  injure  the  public  by  evasion 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  believed  that  it  was  probable 
that  an  understanding  would  exist  afterwards,  either  actually 
expressed  verbally  or  referred  to  in  the  lease,  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  amount  of  game  on  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fair  and  legitimate  sporL  The  farmers  would  not 
oomplain  of  this,  and  that  the  public  would  not  suffer 
by  it.  There  could  be  no  practical  objection  to  a  certain 
amount  of  wild  animals  until  the  damage  caused  by  them  be- 
came appreciable.  If  game  was  kept  down  to  that  limit  that 
it  never  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  farmer  in  pro- 
jectiug  improvements,  and  devdopinj^  the  resources  of  his  soiL 
the  public  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  An  understanding  of 
this  Kind  existed  i^eady  in  some  oases,  and  the  only  diiference 
which  the  Act  would  make  was  that  in  future  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord.  The  proposed  resolu* 
tions  %ere  not  an  interference  with  the  rignts  of  property, 
but  was  an  interference  with  the  abuse  of  property  in  land. 
As  to  the  game-laws  in  the  light  of  a  criminal  code,  such 
could  find  no  defenders,  and  mn«t  condemn  also  the  effect  they 
had  in  the  conversion  of  lands  partly  arable  and  partly  pas* 
tura  into  deer  forests.  The  effect  of  the  resolutions  woula  be 
to  ffive  the  occupier  the  inalienable  control  over  hares  and 
rabbits  upon  the  land  occupied  by  him,  and  would  prove 
a  direct  and  simple  romedy  for  the  grievance  of  which 
fimners  complained;  and  in  the  next  place  the  effect  of 
the  resolutions  would  in  no  wise  interfera  ii^uriously 
with  the  rental  derived  from  land.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
those  who  moved  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  game-laws  to 
show  that  it  would  accomplish  the  object  which  the  directors 
had  now  in  view  as  effectively,  and  at  no  greater  cost  than  the 
bill  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  How- 
ever desirous  he  was  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  land  question, 
he  did  not  think  the  present  was  the  time  for  taking  up  the 
subject.  He  hoped  the  members  would  unite  in  the  straight- 
forward step— a  step  in  advance— now  proposed,  and  which 
would  nve  them  a  remedy  of  the  srievances  complained  of. 

Mr.  BiDDBLL  (Hundalee)  movea  the  following  amendment : 
"  That  this  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  game-laws  are  most 
injurious  to  agriculture,  and  constitute  in  their  origin,  and  the 
strinoencv  with  which  they  have  been  maintained,  a  great  dass 
privilege  hostile  to  the  common  weal.  That  the  whole  question 
nas  now  reached  the  stage  when  it  is  past  the  necessity  of  argu- 
mentative statement,  its  sum  and  substance  being  to  dedare 
that  the  tendency  of  these  laws  is  to  demoralise  ali£e  landlords, 
their  tenantry,  and  labourars — to  produce  crime  and  an  endless 
waste  of  judicial  authority  in  the  state,  thereby  adding  to  the 
heavy  rates  which  affect  all  classes,  and  creating  a  hurtfiil  feel- 
ing in  society.  That  every  legitimate  means  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  permanent  settlement  of  this  long-standing  grievance 
connected  with  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  abolition  of  the 
game-laws.** 

Mr.  Alixakdib  (Glamis)  seconded  the  amendment.  He 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  they  were  called  tonther 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  bills  of  Mr.  Loch  and  Mr. 
M'lugan.  At  the  last  meeting  the  debate  on  Uiese  bills  was 
•4ioumed  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber,  and  they  wen  to  have  met 
again  to  resume  the  discussion  of  them.  The  directors  had 
thought  fit  to  throw  that  resolution  of  the  Chamber  under  the 
table  as  worthless,  and  to  call  them  together  for  another  pur- 
pose. His  opinion  was,  that  if  this  was  the  way  the  businesB 
was  to  be  conducted,  the  Chamber  would  not  lon^  hold  to- 
gether. The  position  the  directors  had  taken  in  this  question 
was  unintelligible  to  him.  Th^  wished  to  take  hues  and 
rabbits  out  of  the  game  list  and  give  tenant>fkrmen  the  inalien- 
able right  to  kill  these  animals  upon  their  farms.  He  did  not 
see  how  they  could  attack  hares  and  rabbita  upon  any  such 
baais,  for  as  Ihr  as  these  animals  wera  concerned  they  had  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  chose  not  to  sign  a  lease 
which  had  for  its  condition  the  preserving  of  these  animals. 
Thoonly  way  in  which  the  game  list  could  be  attacked  was  on 
weee  Bounds— that  these  laws  were  subversive  to  all  good 
maniAf  in  this  eountiy,  tended  to  produce  arine,  wen  the 


cause  of  10,000  stupid  oonviotioDa  every  year,  inenesed  paii 
perism,  and  degradea  every  one  whom  they  affcicted.   Thn  did 
the  crops  of  agriculturists  serious  damage,  and  destioyea  the 
food  of  the  nation.    They  could  go  to  ArUament  to  uk  it  to 
rectify  such  evfls  as  these,  but  they  could  not  go  to  Pir- 
liament  to   ask   them  to    remedy  evils  wUek  the  £tf- 
mers    produced    with    their   own    pens.     The   dineton 
had    hmited   the  grand  agitation  nxainst  the  nme-Im 
to  a  mere  question  of  seuJshness.    Th^  wished  tke  m. 
port  of  the  people  of  the  towns,  whom  they  hsd  sbioktdf 
courted,  but  now  thev  were  saying  to  these  people  that  they 
did  not  can  a  sbgis   straw   for  the  demorslisation  of  tbi 
oountiy— that  all  thqr  wanted  them  to  do  was  to  tan  ths 
fimners,  although  they  were  guilty  of  this  paltry  eshibitiai 
of  sdflshness.    If  the  hares  and  rabbita  were  exdnded  from 
the  game-list,  what  would  be  the  result  as  £ur  as  the  enp 
were  concerned  P     The  evil  would  not  be  much  stnek  at. 
The  great  infimtry  movement  over  all  the  turnip  fidda  of  tfaa 
country  would  not  be  put  a  stop  to.    What  woold  be  tbi 
effect  so  &r  aa  the  landbrd,  gameneper,  and  tenant  woe  cos- 
oemedP    The  result  would  be  to  embitter  the  reUtioDa  be- 
tween them.    The  landbrd  was  perhaps  fond  of  sport,  and 
came  out  for  some  of  it,  but  he  might  not  perhaps  Had  u 
manv  birds  as  he  expeded.    He  would  bkme  tne  ke^,  asd 
the  Hatter  would  answer  that  he  could  not  hdp  it  for  the  far- 
mers were  out  every  di^  shooting  hans.    The  landlord  woold 
perhaps  curse  boUi  the  farmer  and  the  hares,  and  the  keeper 
would  dodge  about  the  Ikrmer  when  he  was  out  shooting  hani, 
and  would  watch  him.  Did  thevsuppose  a  British  fanner  would 
be  out  shootiiuf  hares  and  see  oiros  rising  before  his  noae  asd 
never  knock  «>wn  one  of  them  P    (Hear,  hear,  and  eiiei  of 
"  No,  no.**).    He  con&ased  that  he  would  do  it   The  next 
part  of  the  question  was  that  of  treqwas.    It  wu  aigvedif 
they  did  not  abolish  the  game-laws  the  whob  agrieoltonl 
population  would  arm  themselves  with  muskets,  and  wooU 
proceed  to  destroy  the  game.    It  would  be  a  gcwd  thiai  for 
Mr.  Lowe  if  they  did,  for  he  would  have  about  lour  mimosi 
of  a  surplus  by  his  gun-tax ;  but  he  did  not  think  they  wosJd 
even  be  bothered  much  by  anything  of  the  kind.    The  oeople 
did  not  care  a  straw  for  such  amusements,  and  could  find  oetter 
empbyment  at  their  usual  industries.    He  had  beea  a  &mer 
for  many  years,  and  he  had  never  had  much  caase  to  eomplau 
of  tremass.    The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  poachen 
wera  the  greatest  upholders  of  the.game-laws,  and  theaeelreB 
confessed  that  if  these  laws  wera  abolished  their  ocenpatkm 
would  be  gone.    In  seeking  to  uphold  these  lavs,  they  wen 
upholding  the  poachers. 

Mr.  Macknight,  an  advocate,  did  not  approve  of 
all  the  resolutions.  He  agreed  with  the  reeolntioB 
striking  out  hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the  game  hat  He  ad- 
verted to  the  word  *'  inalienabb,*'  askinir  what  ttie  directon 
meant  by  it.  If  the  farmer  had  the  inalienable  right  to  km 
game,  they  might  also  let  that  right  to  other  people.  If  a  bill 
to  this  effect  passed  in  the  terms  proposed,  it  would  lesd  to 
this  that  it  would  be  quite  competent  for  the  tenant  to  let  the 
shooting  on  his  farm  to  any  one  who  would  give  him  a  leat 
for  it. 

Mr.  Barclay  :,It  ia  reatrieted  to  those  residing  on  the  nra. 

Mr.  Mackitiqht  maintained  that  an  Ant  of  the  kind  nfsntd 
would  be  strictly  interpreted  to  give  the  tenant  the  right  if  he 
choose  C*  No,  no").  He  ohoected  to  the  resolntioa  as 
defectiv^  and  u  it  exposed  them  to  the  evils  of  ot er-presw* 
vation  of  game  from  a  different  f party.  He  d^rsested  the 
Chamber  being  naked  to  recede  from  the  resotntwns  of  Apru 
last  whichmet  with  a  large  share  of  support  in  and  oat  of 
Parliament.  Hecondlnded  by  moving  that  the  reaolotMin 
adopted  on  the  37th  April  last  by  tiie  Chamber  be  ooatiaasd 
and  adopted  in  place  of  the  resolutions^  proposed  by  tM 
directors. 

Mr.  BiTHUin  (Beboe)  supported  the  reeolutioas  ai  a 
reasonable  compromise,  and  as  affording  a  grsat  prsetieai 
nmedy  for  the  grievanoes  of  which  fanners  eomphdned. 

Mr.  Blum  (Dahruskin)  asked  if  this  proposal  to  give  the 
tenants  an  inalienable  right  to  hares  and  rabbits  took  awaj  tM 
rwht  to  kill  the  game  from  the  landlords  (cries  of  <*  No,  ao  > 
If  not,  then  there  couM  be  no  overselling  of  the  P>ie  ^ 
eraied  formers,  as  hinted  at  This  proposal  I7  ^li*  ^>;^. 
wu.he  considered,  the  most  reaeonable  and  pneHoaueTei 
mads.    Less  than  this  would  never  satisfy  the  oouatiyi  aad  a 
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igncaltnre  Bmterialljr  and  morally  Chan  anyone  oould  well 
ooeoeiTe  o^ 

Uj.LksoiASD  (Kemmooh)  thooght  the  mining  of  the 
vord  inalienable  mi^^ht  be  held  to  mean  that  none  else  save  the 
tenant  or  a  party  resident  on  the  farm  could  destroy  the  game. 

Mr.  BumiKG  HoMi  (Eivats)  said  that  twenty  odd  years 
igo  he  gave  the  tenants  on  his  farms  the  liberty  of  killing  the 
rabbits.  He  could  look  at  the  question  in  a  veiy  impartial 
point  of  Tiew,  because  he  had  been  as  keen  a  sportsman  as 
anybody.  He  had  oome  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  a 
oonstrons  shame  for  animals  to  be  kept  which  df»troyed  Uie 
tenanU*  crops.  He  thought  that  rabbits  were  the  principal 
dfpredstors.  As  regards  hares,  it  was  a  great  mistiJce  to  knp 
them  in  great  numbers.  He  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
agreeing  with  the  resolutions  proposed,  as  he  thought  that  they 
vere  rety  wise.  They  ask  for  the  removal  of  a  real  grievance, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  ask  what  would  be  refused.  The  pro- 
bability  was  that  these  resolutions  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
piOTal  of  the  country  and  Legislature.  HHnged  game  he 
thoo^  the  farmers  should  have.  It  was  wuoiHj  possible  to 
kave  too  many  nartridge,  as  they  destroyed  the  pests  of  the 
fuau  He  would  like  a  sprinkling  of  pheasants,  but  an  exoes- 
BTesffloontwas  a  crime  as  affording  an  inducement  to  poach- 
isz.  Pheasants  eat  the  pasts  of  the  fiurm,  whieh  the  partridges 
did  not  pick  up.  Such  pests  as  hares  and  rabbits  should  be 
pat  an  end  to  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  HiCDoiTAJJ)  ^Morar)  said  that  in  voting  upon  the 
molntions  and  amenoment  he  could  not  accord  witti  either,  aa 


he  thought  it  would  be  becoming,  in  the  Chamber  to  oome  to  a 
resolution  that  would  be  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  resolutions  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  should  like 
to  see  the  question  settled  in  a  manner  that  would  destroy  all 
acrimonv  between  the  proprietor  and  tenant.  Hia  idea  was 
that  if  the  occupier  had  the  right  to  kill  all  kinds  of  game  in 
his  cultivated  lands,  the  game-laws  might  still  exist,  and  the 
proprietors  would  still  have  the  exclusive  right  in  game  in  the 
uncultivated  portions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Nicou.  (Littleton,  Kirriemuir)  regretted  the  diiference 
of  opinion  existing  in  the  Chamber  as  tending  to  delay  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  question.  He  supported  the 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Hawick)  was  in  favour  of  having  the  game  the 

i'omt  property  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  He  was  disposed, 
lowever.  to  waive  his  own  individual  sentiments  and  support 
the  resolutions  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  BA&CLA.T  having  replied, 

The  resolution  was  ultimately  put  in  the  following  terms : 
"  That  hares  and  rabbits  should  be  dealt  with  bv  removing 
them  from  the  game  list,  and  giving  the  occupier  of  land  a  joint 
right  with  the  landlord  to  killhares  and  raobits  on  the  land 
oocupied  by  him ;  and  the  tenant's  right  shall  be  inalienable, 
and  be  exercised  by  any  one  having  the  tenant's  authority.'* 
This  was  carried  by  a  large  migori^,  85  voting  for  it,  and  only 
11  for  the  amendment. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  directors  to  draw  np  abill  in  terms  of 
the  reiolations. 


A    FABM    LEASE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Oomwall 
Cbaoibsr  of  Agrienltaie  in  Plymouth,  the  report  of  the 
CoBned  having  been  nad  by  the  Seoetaiy,  Sir  UkMEJ 
Lens  (the  Chairman)  called  the  attention  to  the  faot  that 
uttongh  the  Chamber  numbered  something  like  669  mem- 
ben,  yet  only  170  appeared  to  have  paid  their  subscriptions. 
Thia  oertsinlv  was  not  a  aatiafiaetoiy  state  of  things,  and  was 
s  matter  with  respect  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  some  steps 
<nVBt  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Mooir  said  there  were  nearly  four  hundred  members 
VBo  hsd  not  paid  their  subscriptions. 

Mr.  W.  H.  P.  C«rew,  of  Anthony,  was  elected  President 
Mr  the  year. 

Mr.  Hekrt  Clakk  said  he  first  bronght  forward  his  Farm 
l^beenae  he  was  asked  to  do  so  by  a  luge  landed  interast. 
^  uso  by  several  tenant  Carmen,  and  it  was  an  undisputed 
act  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  lease  which  gave  a  tenant 
as  J  eonpeasation  at  all  for  unexhausted  improvements.  His 
m  via  very  carefnllv  considered  by  the  Chamber  at  more 
m  one  meeting,  amendments  in  it  were  made,  and  eventually 
It  was  adopted,  after  the  quitting  aUowanoes  had  been  made 
BoiefiToniable  to  the  tenant  than  was  at  Arst  proposed.  He 
jud  not  nppose  that  tiie  lease  would  be  adopted  by  all  tiie 
ivge  landowners  in  the  district,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
lught  mention  that  some  of  them  had  written  to  him,  an- 
aoaneutf  their  intention  to  accept  it,  and  it  had  been  very 
ttfourahlv  spoken  of  by  auch  practical  men  as  Mr.  J.  Daw,  of 
g^^Mr.  Locke,  land  agent,  of  Nortii  Devon;  and  Mr. 

Mr.  Speak  did  not  believe  the  lease  would  at  all  meet  the 
««.  If  hewerBaUndlord,heshouhllike  to  have  hisown 
nT  and  his  own  lay  and  do,  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  it  seemed 
^  him  that  if  he  were  a  tenant  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
"^  m  case  he  was  seeldng  to  occupy  a  farm,  whether  he 
*oud  acoept  the  terms  of  the  landlord  or  not.  He  was  in 
OTour  of  21  years*  leasee ;  was  of  opinion  tiiat  rente  should 
Mp«d  quarterly,  that  tiia  Umdlord's  property  should  be  pro- 
wcwi  from  sDohation,  Uiat  was  to  say,  tiiat  no  timber  should 
DC  cat  no  Uls  removed,  and  no  fences  put  down;  andhewaa 
2f°^<  ?i>^A  tiiat  a  tenant  should  be  free  to  fiurm  hia  estate 
^^  pleased,  having  no  reatrictiona  phused  upon  him  u  to 


oould  not  help  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
there  were  18,000  acres  of  land  unlet  in  consequence  of  the 
landlords  and  tenante  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  form  of 
lease  that  would  be  generally  acceptable. 

Sir  Masset  Lofis  thought  the  words  in  the  agenda  peper 
were  rather  too  strong,  because  he  did  not  understand  toat 
the  lease  of  lus  friend,  Mr.  Clarke,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  at  all  (cries  of  "  Yes !  yes !").  At  any  rate  he,  as 
a  member  of  the  Chamber,  had  not  seen  it,  and  as  a  landlord 
he  had  not  adopted  it,  although  at  the  same  time  he  was  not 
going  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  capital  lease.  What  he  main- 
tained was  that  the  same  lease  was  not  at  all  applicable  to 
poor  land  and  to  rich  land,  nor  was  it  applicable  to  a  dairy- 
larm  and  a  cereal-crop  farm,  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  re- 
quiring a  vast  deal  of  consideration.  He  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  throw  cold  water  upon  the  very  able  efforte  of 
Mr.  Clark,  who  was  really  deserving  the  thanks  of  the  Cham- 
ber ;  but  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  word 
"  recommended'*  mstead  of  "  adopted"  had  been  inserted  in 
the  agenda  paper. 

Mr.  Clark  :  I  would  just  mention  that  if  that  lease,  em- 
bodying, as  it  does,  the  principle  of  Tenant-Right,  is  carried 
out,  it  will  tend  to  make  some  poor  land  exceedingly  good 
(Hear,  hear). 

Sir  Masssy  :  Then  it  ia  the  best  lease  I  have  ever  seen 
(loud  laughter  and  applause).  If  that  is  to  be  the  result  I 
will  adopt  it  M  (oio.  for  I  have  a  deal  of  poor  land. 

Mr.  Gill  contended  that  the  lease  was  by  ite  clauses  appli- 
cable both  to  dairy  and  cereal  fiirms.  But  in  clause  8  he 
would  sugsest  that  **  meadow  land"  should  be  substituted  for 
''pasture  land,**  and  that  no  rich  pasture  or  grazing-Und 
should  ever,  unless  with  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord, 
be  mowed. 

Mr.  Clabk  explained  that  this  was  the  committee*s  clause, 
but  that  the  time  had  passed  for  any  further  revision.  The 
question  had  been  raised,  and  he  regretted  that  Mr.  Qill  had 
not  been  present  to  nve  his  valuable  suggestions. 

The  Chaisman  did  not  see  that  he  could  stop  any  obser- 
vations on  the  leas&  because  the  agenda  paper  proposed  that 
tiie  Chamber  should  adopt  it—a  very  grave  responsibiliW. 

Mr.  Gill  called  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  phrase, 
**  full  equivalent"  in  many  of  the  clauses.  No  lease  was  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on  without  it  well-deflned  the  oom« 
peusatioa  to  he  paid  to  the  tenant.   The  lease  started  with  »{« 
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exoellent  principle,  and  noognized  tho  dntj  tho  landlord  and 
tenant  oved  to  each  oUier.  They  tlioald,  therefore,  try  and 
make  the  leete  at  practicable  ai  poMible :  get  rid  of  words 
that  might  lead  to  litigation,  and  ao  arrange  a  schedule  of 
compensation  to  the  out-going  tenant  that  he  might  not  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrator.  He  further  suggested  that 
"half.inch  bone"  should  be  inserted  for  *<df7  bone;"  that 
the  dunjf,  or  other  manure^  to  replace  crops  eaten  off  the 
farm,  should  be  of  the  same  *'  mon^'  instead  of  "  manurial ' 
Talne,  and  that  half-inch  bone  and  dissolved  bone  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  the  same  category.  He  objected  to  the  dwae  re- 
ferring to  the  compensation  for  purchased  food  for  slieep  as  in- 
definite. In  Jincolnshira  half  the  cost  price  of  the  purchased 
food  was  allowed  to  the  tenant  on  leaying,  and  the  sheep  are 
bound  to  eat  half  of  the  food  in  the  stalls  or  yard  that  the 
manure  produced  should  be  of  good  quality.  He  tlien  moved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  form  of  lease  kindly  prepared 
by  Mr.  Clark,  and  carefully  considered  by  meetings  of  this 
Chamber,  is  recommended  in  its  genual  features  for  the  con- 
sideration of  other  Chambers,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  this 
Chamber  ba  siven  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  Taluable  serrioes  in 
connection  witQ  it. 

Mr.  SowToir  said  the  memben  could  have  no  idea  of  the 
pains  Mr.  Clark  had  taken  in  this  matter.  The  committee 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  what  wu  the  best 
lease  to  be  adopted  for  the  whole  district  of  the  Chamber. 
In  Devonshire  land  that  was  watered  was  called  meadow,  and 
it  was  thought  that  that  could  fairly  be  mown ;  and  gnu  land 
not  watered  was  called  pasture,  and  it  was  held  that  ttiis  ought 
not  to  be  mown  without  being  manured  either  before  or  afwr. 
It  was  dii&calt  to  frame  a  lease  for  one  fiurm,  and  much  more 
difficult  was  it  to  do  this  for  (arms  in  a  whole  diitrict,  with 
all  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale  and  of  the  soil  that  thev 
found  in  the  oount^ .  A  wide  margin  must,  therefore,  be  left 
in  every  lease,  and  the  landlord  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  know- 
ing that  his  land  was  not  going  back,  and  that  his  tenant  was 
paying  his  rent.  If  they  were  to  have  absolute  rales  for 
manuring  vnd  cropping  they  may  as  well  have  a  London  tailor 
for  the  farmer  as  the  most  practical  man  in  the  room.  Matten 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  practical  men  to  ^t  Uie 
greatest  amount  of  produce  from  the  land  and  leave  it  in  a 
good  state.  The  Cornish  element  was  so  strong  on  the  com- 
mittee that  their  system,  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  Devon- 
shire system,  gave,  of  course,  the  tone  to  the  alterations.  In 
conclusion,  he  saw  no  advantage  in  the  hares  being  reserved 
to  the  tenant,  who  ought  to  preserve  them  if  he  had  a  snort- 
inff  landlord ;  and  he  urged  tnat  slate  on  the  roofs  d^ould,  in 
allcases  of  renewal,  be  substituted  for  thatch,  which  now  en- 
couraged vermin  of  all  descriptions. 

Mr.  W.  Snxll  cordially  seconded  Mr.  Gill*s  motion.  After 
quiet  and  careful  consideration,  they  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  lease  was  fair  and  just  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  but  as  to  its  suiting  the  whole  of  the  farm  of  the 
district,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should.  No  sane  man 
would  attempt  to  frame  a  lease  that  should ;  but  the  general 
bearing  of  the  lease  would  suit  all  fiurms,  and  there  must  be 
variations  to  meet  different  circumstances.  It  wu  a  lease 
which  he  as  a  landowner  should  be  glad  to  let  under,  and  as 
tenant  he  should  be  content  to  take  under.  It  was  a  lease 
under  which  land  was  calculated  to  increase  in  value,  and  it 
gave  every  protection  to  the  tenant  for  the  outlay  of  his  capi- 
tal, so  that  at  the  end  of  his  lease  he  would  not  be  under  tne 
necessity  of  sharping  out.  If  it  did  all  this  they  got,  as  ten- 
ant farmers,  all  tney  asked  for,  and  pve  the  lan&ni  at  the 
same  time  all  he  could  wish  for.  He  defied  any  one  to  go 
through  the  lease  clause  by  clause  and  show  that  it  does  not 
meet  their  case.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Clark  on  what  he 
had  achieved,  for  it  was  a  very  great  improvement  on  former 
leases.  His  only  objection  to  it  was  that  the  compensation  in 
favour  of  the  out-gomg  tenant  was  a  little  too  high,  which  was, 
as  some  would  say,  erring  on  the  safe  side. 

Mr.  Bekrt  thought  that  a  schedule,  in  which  Professor 
Voelcker  should  assign  the  value  of  cattle,  foods,  and  manures, 
would  greatly  improve  the  lease. 

Mr.  N.  BotzvxABB  thought  Mr.  Oill  could  not  have  read 
the  lease  carefUly.  and  have  considered  the  bearing  of  one 
dause  upon  the  other,  to  have  made  the  objections  he  did.  It 
waa  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that,  because  a  tenant  sold  £1 
worth  of  tnrnipa  off  the  estate,  that  he  should  bring  baek  the 


money-valne  in  aitifidal  nuBiife^  when  thdr  niaimal  itlae 
was  <mly  four  or  five  shiUings. 

Sir  Mjlssbt  Loria  observed  that  thia  questicn  was,perhapi, 
more  momentous  than  any  other.  He  was  a  great  advoesto  of 
leases  himself,  and  would  not  take  a  tenant  without  a  lesK. 
He  had  property  in  another  county,  where  there  wen  bo 
leases  but  all  six  months*  holdings;  bat  he  wodd  act  kt 
farms  under  soeh  hoUUngs.  He  tbonsfat  it  was  only  fair  to 
him  and  to  his  tenant  tut  then  shouli  he  a  lease,  the  object 
of  which  wu  to  prevent  damage  to  the  landlord  and  km  to 
the  tenant  Ana  the  noet  important  thing  that  ooaU  be  pat 
into  a  lease  for  the  tenant  ia  eompenaation  for  nneihsartud 
mannies  and  for  improvements,  in  England  the  laodlord, 
u  a  rnle^  did  all  permanent  improvements;  the  n- 
eeption  wu  where  they  were  done  bj  the  tenant,  but  wbea, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  he  did  make  them,  he  ahonld  be 
compensated  whenever  he  wu  tamed  out.  In  regard  to  as- 
exhausted  manurn,  the  tenant  should  have  the  greitat 
aeenrity  for  his  capital  thus  laid  out ;  but,  with  regard  to  pMo 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  it  wu  a  question  for  how  long  Ike  bad 
wu  benefitted  Iqr  their  appliciiion.  Hia  opinion  wss,  that  the 
great  benefit  wu  aimph  to  the  first  crop ;  and  that  if  a  good 
turnip  crop  wu  secured  it  wu  a  much  u  they  could  hope  for 
firom  artificial  manures.  He  denied  that  there  wu  any  greit 
benefit  beyond  thia  from  artificial  mannrea.  Last  season— as 
unusually  dry  one— he  put  in  a  great  quantity  of  gosao, 
nitrate  of  aoda,  &e.,  and  hia  cropa  were  a  failure.  ^  Nov,  if  hi 
wu  going  to  let  hia  estate,  should  he  be  justified  in  calling  oa 
the  tenant  to  pay  for  those  maauea,  which  he  bdievedweie 
volatile,  and  had  puaed  from  the  land  P 

Mr.  Snill  mentioned  that  lime  and  bones,  disM)lved  boeei, 
or  any  other  purehased  manures,  were  mentioned  m  the  cUbk. 

Sir  Masskt  :  **  Any  other  purehased  manures"  wu  what  I 
atudc  at  I  am  afraid  we  an  going  a  little  too  far  in  the  wij 
of  artificial  mannrea.  I  ahould  like  to  aee  more  lime  aicd, 
and,  better  atill,  more  dung,  for  a  great  many  of  the  aitifidii 
manurea  are  like  dram  drinking. 

Mr.  B.  Snxll  observed  that  the  word  **  equivalents'  vu  la- 
troduoed  by  the  committee-,  who  thought  it  would  be  pf«- 
sumptuona  to  define  what  the  manuTM  ahonld  be  whea  other 
new  and  better  things  might  apring  up. 

The  naolution  wu  put  and  oarnBd  naanimously. 


Tlie  following  is  a  eopy  of  the  leaae : 


of  the  one  part,  and 
parish  of 


THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  day  one  thoa- 

sand  eight  hundred  and  between 

hereinafter  called  the  laailord. 

of  the 

in  the  county  of  Devoa, 
heninafter  called  the  Tenant,  of  the 

other  part 

1.  The  Landlord  agreea  to  let  and  the  Tenant  agrees  to  take 
subject  to  the  conditiona  herein  contained  the  honae  boildiagi 
and  farm  lands  called  aituataiathe 

pariah  of  in  the  oonntj  of  Devon  oontaiaiaf 

aerea  roodaand 

perohea  (be  the  aame  more  or  leaa)  the  suae  beiog  BOie 
particularly  described  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexdLTo 
hold  the  same  unto  the  Tenant  (except  u  hereinafter  exeeptea 
and  reserved)  from  the  twenty-fifth  dav  of  March  onethoonad 
eight  hundred  and  lor  the  teim  of  CdbM 

yean  f renewable  three  yean  before  (he  expiration  of  neh 
term)  tnence  next  ensuing  at  the  yearly  rent  of 

onarteriy  on  Midsummer-day,  Miehaelmu-day,  ChnitiDei- 
day  and  Lady-day  by  four  equal  portiou  eieept  that  ^^ 
year'a  rent  preceding  the  expiration  of  thia  tenancy  shall  be 
oonaidered  due  and  payable  in  advance  (if  reauind)  and  if  aot 
ao  paid  ahall  and  may  be  recovered  u  well  by  diitresi  is  vf 
action  at  law. 

8.  The  Landlord  excepting  and  reaerring  out  of  (he  lethag 
hereby  made  all  mines  orea  minerals  stone  gnfd  «»^ 
day  marl  and  quarries  and  libeity  ibr  himself  ud  all  per- 
aona  du^  authonaed  by  him  to  enter  on  the  said  pi*"^ 
and  aearch  for  dig  get  and  raise  dteaa  and  vnmn,^  r' 
aaid  premiaee  and  canr  away  the  aame  respeetiverf  (aUovug 
the  Tbnant  the  proportionate  annual  value  of  any  ttad  to  be 
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tikea  for  and  all  nnrf!Me4aiiiige  done  by  any  of  the  aid  works). 
And  all  waterooonea  itreams  and  apringa  of  water  and 
iiiierty  to  turn  the  aame.  And  all  traea  tellowa  atandarda 
■plingB  wood  and  onderwood  whataoerer  growing  or  to  be 
gravtt  on  the  said  oremiaea  (except  brvahwood  on  the  hedgea) 
ind  liberty  for  the  Landlords  and  others  nathorized  by  him  to 
enter  npon  the  aaid  premiaes  and  eat  b«rk  staok  and  oarry 
away  the  same.  And  to  enter  and  erect  buildings  or  plant 
tzta  OB  and  thenceforth  retain  posaession  of  an^  part  of  the 
Bid  premises  (allowing  the  Tenant  a  proportionate  annnal 
nine  for  all  lunda  so  taken  and  oceopied  as  aforesaid).  And 
lU  vingvd  game  in  and  about  the  said  premises  and  fall  liberty 
for  the  LaMlord  and  all  persons  dnly  anthoriaed  by  him  to 
enter  hnnt  eoorw  shoot  lowl  tsh  and  snort  on  the  said  premises. 
And  full  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  and  to  enter  on  any  part  of 
the  laid  prsmiiea  and  view  the  state  of  repair  and  ciutiTation 
asd  to  do  inch  wdtka  and  repairs  and  erect  such  bnildings 
theitoB  for  the  nse  and  ooenpation  of  the  Tenant  as  the  Land- 
lord shall  think  proper  and  to  remo? e  make  and  plant  hedgea 
without  nuddng  any  eompeasation  for  so  doing. 

3.  That  the  Tenant  shall  pay  the  rent  according  to  the 
above  reeertationa  and  ahall  nay  all  ratea  and  taxea  to  become 
doe  sad  payable  in  reepeet  of  the  said  premises  eicept  the  land 
tu  lent  dttrge  in  lien  of  tithea  and  the  Landlord  s  property 
tax. 

i.  That  the  Tenant  ahall  keep  in  pood  repair  the  hovae 
ud  boildinga  (evoept  walla  and  slatea  roolb  which  ahall  be 
kept  ia  gowi  repair  by  the  ILandlord)  aU  machinery  wells 

Cmpe  hedges  ditches  roads  fences  ntes  and  sti'es  and  shall 
ep  open  and  cleanae  all  the  ditehea  draina  tunnels  water- 
coones  hollow  draina  and  gnttera  on  the  said  premises  and  the 
IVaaat  ihall  at  his  own  eoet  earry  the  materials  for  all  re- 
ptxn  on  the  said  premiaes  the  Landlord  protiding  timber  for 
the  tame.  And  the  Tenant  ahall  well  protect  ami  plant  all 
orchards  with  good  plantable  apple  tieea  in  lien  of  anv 
Tieaney  that  may  occur  and  ahall  onee  in  acTcn  yeara  weu 
nuore  the  same. 

5.  That  the  Tenant  shall  immediately  after  cutting  the 
Iwdns  new  make  them  and  cast  the  ditehea  in  a  good  and 
vwkmanlike  manner,  except  when  annnally  dipt. 

6.  That  the  Tenant  ahall  cleanae  and  keep  open  the  iron 
ud  lead  gnttera  the  eaTca  guttering  and  down  pipea  belonging 
to  the  home  and  boildinga  and  should  any  damage  accrue  to 
the  hoDM  buildinga  gatea  or  gate-poats  through  the  wilful  act 
or  ncriect  of  the  Tenant  the  same  shall  be  repaired  by  the 
Lndlord  and  the  whole  cost  thereof  paid  to  him  iiy  the  l^nant 
in  addition  to  the  aaid  rent  (to  be  immediately  recoverable  by 
diitreN  as  in  case  of  rent  in  arrear}. 

7.  That  the  Tenant  shall  not  without  the  previous  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Landlord  or  his  steward  plough  break  up 
conTcrt  into  tillage  or  pare  or  bum  any  of  the  mc«dow  or  paa- 
tore  huid  hereby  let  or  the  turf  or  soil  of  any  part  of  the 
hnds  hereby  let  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounda  for  each  acre 
ud  10  in  nroportion  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity  than  an 
icre  of  the  land  so  damaged  (to  be  immediately  recoverable 
Vy  diitnM  u  in  ease  of  rent  in  arrear). 

8.  That  the  Tenant  ahall  not  mow  any  of  the  paature  land 
oeeptiag  watered  meadow  without  manuring  it  with  at  least 
SO  cahie  yarda  of  rotten  and  evenlv  apread  dung  per  atatute 
Me  or  a  full  e^oimlent  in  aome  other  ap]iroved  manure  either 
prerioai  to  or  immediately  after  aoch  cutting  and  not  to  mow 
tty  neh  paators  land  mora  than  once  in  the  aame  year. 

9.  Hilt  the  Tenant  ahall  not  grow  white  atraw  cropa  on 
BMe  than  the  three-aeventha  of  the  arable  land  in  any  one 
l«r  aad  not  leaa  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  land  in 
con  or  |rain  in  the  aame  year  ahaU  be  in  roota  pro- 
poiy  enltivated  and  cleaned  and  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  Und  in  grain  ahall  be  aown  vrith  clover  and  grass 
Ifcdtia  eaeh  and  every  year  and  thoae  seeds  to  be  sown  upon 
we  ftnt  corn  crop  after  ft  green  crop.  The  roota  to  be  manured 
with  at  least  25  enbic  yarda  of  wdl  rotted  and  eqnalljr  spread 
"na-jard  dung  per  atatute  acre  or  a  foil  equivalent  in  aome 
puer  approved  manure.  And  where  two  com  cro|N  are  taken 
a  laoeeanon  one  of  sudi  crops  shall  be  manured  in  the  same 
PcopoctioBs  aa  laid  down  for  the  roots.  The  Tenant  not  to 
gnv  man  than  two  com  cropa  in  aucceaaion. 

10.  That  the  Landlord  or  hia  incoming  Tenant  ahall  provide 
|*diow  sndi  dover  and  graaa  aeeda  aa  he  or  they  mvr  think 
^y^  ia  the  iprins  previona  to  the  expiration  of  the  Tenancy 
■Atha  ovtgBing  Tnumt  ahall  work  m  the  aame  the  land  ao 


aown  not  to  be  stocked  after  the  first  day  of  November  and 
previous  to  that  time  by  sheep  pigs  and  calves  only. 

11.  That  the  Tenant  dull  consume  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  root  crop  nor  less  than  one-half  of  the  straw 
grown  on  the  premises  (excepting  the  last  year  when  the 
whole  of  such  root  crops  and  straw  shall  remain  on  the 
premiaea)  and  shall  for  the  one-fourth  of  roota  aold  or  carried 
away  bring  back  in  cattle  food  dry  bonea  guano  or  dung  the 
aame  manurial  value  aa  the  rooU  aohl  or  carried  away.  And 
tile  Ttoant  ahall  well  preaerve  and  annnally  apread  all  the 
dung  manure  and  eomj^  which  ahall  grow  arise  or  be  made 
thereon  during  the  letting  hereby  made  upon  the  premiaea  and 
ahall  on  quitting  leave  all  the  unconaumed  hay  reed  atraw 
chaff  and  green  cropa  grown  on  the  premiaea  for  the  uae  of  the 
Landlord  or  hia  incoming  Tenant  payment  or  oompenaation 
onlv  being  made  at  a  eonanming  value  on  the  fhrm  for  hay 
ana  green  crops  (not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  those  grown  in 
the  year)  and  dung.  And  shall  set  apart  not  leaa  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  atraw  for  the  nse  of  the  incoming  tenant  to  be 
paid  for  in  the  same  way. 

12.  That  the  Tenant  shall  mow  spud  or  root  up  all  thistiea 
and  other  noxioua  weeda  on  the  said  premises  as  often  aa 
niioessary  and  not  auffer  any  weeds  to  seed  tWeon  but  endeavour 
aa  far  aa  poaaible  to  extirpate  them. 

13.  That  the  Tenant  ahall  allow  hia  Landlord  or  hia  in- 
cominsr  Tenant  to  enter  on  the  firat  day  of  July  preceding  the 
Lady-oay  at  which  the  letting  hereby  made  will  cease  upon  all 
aoch  parts  of  the  landa  hereby  let  aa  ahall  come  in  the  course 
to  be  sown  with  wheat  (the  landlord  or  incoming  Tenant 
allpwing  or  paying  to  the  outgoing  Tenant  one  half-year's 
rent  of  such  parts  of  the  said  lands  and  the  ratea  thereon  in 
full  oompenaation  for  the  aame)  and  in  case  the  outgoing 
Tenant  shall  be  required  to  prepare  and  sow  auch  lands  aa  are 
in  course  for  wheat  he  shall  do  so  and  be  allowed  in  addition 
to  the  half-year's  rent  and  rates  as  aforesaid  for  all  acts  of 
husbandry  the  seed  com  together  with  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  any  manure  that  may  be  required  thereon  and  to  enter  on 
all  stubble  or  arishes  on  the  fint  day  of  November  preceding 
the  said  Lady-day  and  on  the  26th  day  of  January  so  pre- 
ceding shall  enter  on  all  lands  (not  being  pasture)  for  pre- 
paring and  tilling  the  spring  crops  excepting  one-tliird  part  of 
the  green  crop  Und  in  case  the  same  be  not  cleared  off. 

li.  That  the  Tenant  shall  reside  upon  the  premises  and 
shall  not  aadini  or  underlet  or  part  with  the  actual  and  per- 
sonal possession  of  any  part  of  the  said  premises. 

15.  That  if  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  let- 
ting the  Tenant  shall  assign  or  underlet  or  part  with  the 
actual  and  personal  possession  of  an^  part  of  the  said  pre- 
mises without  the  previous  consent  lu  writing  of  the  Land- 
lord or  his  steward  or  make  defeult  in  payment  of  the  rent 
hereby  reserved  or  in  any  of  the  payments  hereby  agreed 
to  be  made  payable  or  make  breach  in  any  of  the  terms 
stipulations  restrictions  conditions  and  agreements  herdn- 
bdore  contained  or  become  bankrupt  or  make  any  com- 
podtion  with  creditors  or  make  or  give  any  assignment 
or  bill  of  sale  for  the  benefit  of  any  creditor  or  crediton  or 
otherwise  be  deprived  or  be  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  poa- 
sesdon  or  occupation  of  the  premises  hereby  let  or  the  benefit 
or  advantage  thereof  or  if  at  any  time  no  snfBdent  distress 
shall  be  found  on  the  said  premises  for  the  amount  of  the  rent 
then  due  or  if  any  execution  or  process  shall  issue  againat  the 
Tenant  or  an}  other  perron  or  peraona  under  or  by  virtue  of 
which  the  stock  and  crops  upon  the  said  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  liable  to  be  sdaed  by  the  sheriff  or  any  other 
person  then  either  immediately  on  the  occurring  of  any  or 
either  of  the  sdd  cases  or  at  any  time  thereafter  at  the  option 
of  the  Landlord  the  tenancy  hereby  created  shall  cease  and 
determine  and  immediately  thereupon  and  at  any  time  there* 
after  the  Landlord  shall  have  full  liberty  and  power  to  re-enter 
npon  and  thenceforth  retain  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
sdd  premises. 

16.  That  ail  notices  to  be  given  if  for  the  Landlord  may  be 
left  at  and  if  for  the  Tenant  may  be  left  on  tlie 
premises  and  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  delivered  persondly 
to  the  Landlord  or  Tenant. 

17.  That  should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  vduations  or 
aa  to  the  non-fulfilment  or  trae  constraction  of  any  of  the 
clauaea  of  thia  lease  the  same  shdl  be  settied  by  two  arbitraton 
one  to  be  chosen  by  the  Landlord  or  hia  steward  and  the  other 
by  the  Tenant  or  in  caae  of  their  diaagreeing  by  an  umpire  (to 
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be  choaea  by  sach  arbitrators)  each  party  within  ten  dayi  after 
notice  thereof  giren  by  the  other  party  to  appoint  one  arbi- 
trator in  writing  and  in  case  either  pai^y  thau  neglect  or  refiue 
to  nominate  an  arbitrator  within  that  time  the  arbitrator  of  the 
other  party  may  proceed  in  the  banneM  alone  and  the  dedrion 
ot  sneh  arbitrator  or  arbitraton  or  their  umpire  (aa  the 
eaie  may  be)  ahall  be  final  and  oondonTe.  And  the 
arbitrator^or  arbitrators  ao  to  be  appointed  or  their  ampin 
shall  have  power  to  award  to  the  Landlord  ineh 
damases  as  they  may  think  reasonable  for  any 
breaches  of  the  oorenants  of  this  lease  that  may  hare  been 
committed  by  the  Tenant  and  to  award  to  the  Tenant  sneh 
•am  as  they  may  determine  for  any  breaches  of  eorenant  that 
may  have  been  committed  br  the  Landlord  and  com^nsation 
according  to  the  schedole  of  allowanoea  herein  oontained  but 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  sneh  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  or 
their  nmpira  to  snedfy  the  respective  amounts  bat  to  state  the 
balance  to  be  paia  by  either  party  to  the  other. 

18.  ScHSDULi  07  Allowancbs.— That  on  quitting  the 
Tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  allowances  for  un- 
exhausted purchased  manures  (the  bifls  for  the  same  duly 
receipted  being  produced  and  satisfhetory  proof  given  that 
such  manures  nave  been  expended  on  the  said  premises)  but 
mo  ourchased  manuna  shall  be  expended  during  the  last  year 
of  the  Tenancy  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  ttie  Land- 
lord or  his  steward: 

On  FoHure  Lemd:  When  applied  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Tenancy,  the  whole  cost  of  lime  carriage  and  manual  labour ; 
when  applied  one  year  previously,  four-fifths  of  ditto ;  when 
applied  two  years  previously,  three-fifths  of  ditto;  when 
applied  three  years  previously,  two-fifths  of  ditto;  when 
applied  four  yean  previously,  one-fifth  of  ditto.  The  net 
cost  of  the  lime  at  tne  kiln  railway-ftation  or  wharf  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  carriage  and  mannid  labour  to  be 
taken  as  the  total  cost  in  the  above  calculation.  The  allow- 
ance for  dry  half-inch  bones  to  be  made  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  lime  (carriage  and  manual  labour  excepted).  The 
bills  for  all  lime  and  Mnes  expended  on  the  pasture  land  to  be 
kept  separete  and  the  invoices  thereof  produced  to  the  Land- 
lord or  nis  steward  within  one  month  aner  the  carrying  on  of 
such  manure  that  he  may  certi^  the  same  if  correct. 

Oh  ArM€  Land :  When  applied  upon  a  crop  of  com  which 
shall  be  in  the  land  at  quittii^,  the  whole  cost  of  lime  carriage 
and  spreading ;  when  one  crop  of  com  has  been  taken,  one- 
half  of  ditto ;  when  one  com  cropand  one  green  crop  have 
been  taken,  one-fourth  of  ditto.  The  allowance  for  d^  half- 
inch  bones  to  be  made  in  the  same  proportions  as  lime  (carriage 
and  manual  labour  excepted).  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  all 
dissolved  or  other  bones  or  such  other  purehased  manures  as 
shall  be  sjpecially  approved  by  the  Landlord  or  his  Steward 
before  being  expended  in  the  last  year  on  Lands  properly 
fallowed  and  sown  with  turnips  npe  or  mangold  wnrtzel 
provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  in  value  two  pounds  per 
acre  but  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  carriage  or  manual  hibonr. 
That  the  Tenant  on  quitting  shall  be  entitled  to  the  manurial 
value  of  purehased  food  used  for  sheep  in  the  field  only  the 
bUla  for  tne  same  duly  receipted  being  produced  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  given  that  it  has  been  properly  expended  on  the 
premises. 


A  TENANT-RIGHT  LEASE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MASK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  yoor  last  paper  a  notice  of  a  fium  lease 
drawn  by  me  and  received  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  I  venture 
to  trouble  yon  vrith  a  brief  notice  of  ito  history,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Chamber  may  the 
better  undentand  the  grounds  on  which  I  brought  it 
forward,  and  the  alterations  made  by  the  Chamber. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chamber  last  autumn  I  undertook 
to  introduce  for  discussion  "Farming  Covenants."  A 
bold  and  great  undertaking  no  doubt ;  but  with  the  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  several  practical  agriculturisto, 
and  feeling  that  it  was  a  question  of  all  othen  upon 
-which  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  composed  of  leaoing 
agriculturiste,  both  ownen  and  occupien,  was  fully  com- 


petent to  guide  and  fom  pnbEe  ^inioii,  I  did  not  hi* 
tate.  The  anggestion  was  then  made  to  me  Uut,  is 
order  to  give  the  matter  a  practical  torn,  I  should  iatio* 
dnce  what  I  thought  would  be  a  &ir  fisim  agnemsnt  bsi 
tween  landlord  and  tenant.  I  at  once  assented,  snd  it 
a  glance  saw  how  great  was  the  necessity  of  baring  the 
question  fully  yentuated.  I  first  of  all  directed  my  attention 
to  the  terms  on  which  estates  were  held  in  thie  district. 
I  found  there  were  leases,  yearly  agreements,  and  teiunts 
at  will.  Some  leases  and  yearly  agreements,  no  doubt, 
contained  fiur  covenanU ;  othera  were  quite  the  other  way ; 
and  others  so  arbitrary  that  I  wondered  any  tenant  c«^ 
be  fonnd  to  accept  them.  Some  contained,  no  doubt, 
quitting  allowaaeea  (notebly  on  the  St.  Aubyn  eststa, 
where  such  an  excellent  feeling  nrevails,  that  the  tensnti 
do  not  care  to  take  leases ;  and  also  on  the  Molesworth  pro- 
perty) ;  but  none  contained  a  def%ed  scsle  of  sUowaocei 
for  unexhausted  manurea.  And  believing  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  landowner  who  did  not  &nn,  but  let  bit 
eatate  to  another  peraon  to  see  the  prdbahili^  of  the  laud 
being  made  to  yield  its  fiill  increase,  to  put  his  tenant 
under  an  sgreement  firamed  libenlly,  and  that  a  tenant  who 
enters  a  farm  ought  to  know  aa  nearly  as  possible  upon  wbit 
he  will  be  aUowed  for  upon  quitting ;  for  when  a^eemeDti 
contained  no  defined  allowances  for  onexhansted  improve- 
mente,  they  had  to  £bU  back  on  the  custom.  And  fiiling 
to  find  there  waa  any  custom  in  Devon  and  CorawiU 
giving  the  tenant  any  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provemente,  I  at  onoe,  taking  for  my  basis  the  natoitl 
fertility  of  the  soU  as  the  property  of  the  hrndknd,  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil  produced  by  good  fiurming  u  the 
tenant's,  proceeded  to  prepsre  an  agreement,  with  the 
assistance  of  several  practicu  affricultcuriste,  with  the  viev 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  fiurm  his  estote  up  to  the  last  day 
of  his  term,  "  not  only  without  deterioration,  bat  with  a 
progressing  and  increasing  fertility  of  the  soil,"(n]ly 
satisfied  that  he  wiU  receive  compcmsation  for  whsterfr 
capital  he  may  inyest  in  the  soiL 

I  launched  then  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  a  fam 
agreement  for  a  yearly  tenan<^,  with  twelve  months*  notice 
to  quit,  based  on  the  principle  that  the  landlord  did  aD 
permanent  improvemente,  as  all  landlords  should  do,  em* 
bodying  an  equitable  Tenant  Right  for  unexhanited 
manures,  and  explained  at  the  time  that  the  principle  of 
tenant-right  was  equally  applicable  to  a  yearly  tenancy 
or  a  lease.  The  Chamber  received  it  fiavounbly,  and  at 
the  next  meeting  an  attempt  waa  made  by  a  few  memben 
to  draw  a  false  scent  across  the  line  by  raising  the  qoee- 
tion  of  yearly  tenancy  ver9U9  lease.  The  fivm  agreement 
was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  practical  agrieol- 
turiste ;  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  miaonder- 
stendiE^  as  to  the  principle  of  tenisnt-right  being  as 
applicable  to  a  lease  aa  a  yearly  tenanqr*  ^  P^*^  ^^ 
the  committee  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  togetherwith 
a  £arm  agreement  for  a  yeany  tenancy,  with  twelve 
montha'  notice  to  quit.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cue 
and  attention  bestowed  by  the  committee  on  the  matter, 
and  after  sereral  sittings  the  lease  was  presented  io  the 
Chamber  as  altered  by  the  committee.  With  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lease  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  lintf 
the  nrinciple  on  which  the  lease  waa  based  wss  spprored 
by  them,  and  the  alterations  in  some  instsnces  were  an 
improyement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  decided  upon  s  term 
of  fourteen  years,  renewable  three  years  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term,  instead  of  twenty-one  ^eara,  as  p* 
posed  by  me.  Then  there  was  no  mstenal  alteration 
until  the  cropping  clause,  which  I  freely  admit  is  « 
better  clause  than  that  propoaed  by  me,  since  it  is  moj* 
elastic,  and  allows  the  tenant  to  take  two  eon  enpi  u 
sncoession. 

Next  the  oomxttittee  painted  oat  my  restrietMNU  o&  t^ 
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nte  of  farm  prodaee,  leaTiiig  the  tenant  firee  io  sell  all 
hxj  and  a  proportion  of  straw  and  roots  on  bringing  back 
an  equivalent  "  in  mannrial  valae  "  for  roots.  But  the 
hardest  hit  the  committee  gave  me  was  in  striking  ont 
lime  from  the  schedole  of  allowances,  and  making  the 
whednlfl  in  other  respeets  less  liberal  to  the  tenant  than  I 
pn^oied. 

The  lease,  so  altered  by  the  committee,  was  submitted 
to  the  Chamber,  and  the  Chamber  approved  the  altera- 
tiou  of  the  Committee,  but  restored  lime  to  the  schedule 
of  allowances.  The  lease  thus  altered  was  approved  by 
the  Chsmber.  That  it  will  genarslly  be  adopted  is  more 
titan  I  can  eipeet^  but  that  ita  leading  fieatures  will  be 
adopted  by  many  landowners  I  have  no  doubt.    It  may 


not  go  fiur  enough  for  some ;  but  I  do  not  think  at  pre- 
sent the  landowners  are  prepared  to  go  farther.  That  the 
principle  of  Tenant  Right  will  prevail  in  the  end  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  it  must  be  so,  since  the  interests  of  the 
landowner,  the  tenant,  the  labourer,  and  the  public  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  knd  being  made  to  yield  its  frill  in- 
crease ;  and  unless  the  tenant  has  security  for  his  capital^ 
how  can  this  be  brought  about  ? 

As  a  landowner  myself  I  would  say  to  others,  lose  no 
time  in  placing  your  tenants  under  agreementa  with 
liberal,  well-defined  compensation  clauses;  so  that  when 
the  English  Land  Bill  comes,  as  undoubtedly  it  will,  you 
may  be  in  a  position  to  meet  it.  Hbnbt  Clask. 

^ord  Manor,  Souik  Devon. 


SCmNTJJlO    AGMOUI/rUEB    WITH    A   VIEW    TO    PROFIT. 


Hw  feDowing  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of 
fi<)thamited,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Biaidstone  Earmers' 
Oab: 

"Fractiee  with  Sdence,"  the  motto  of  the  Royal 
Amealtanl  Society  of  England,  and  ''Sdentifio  Agri- 
eohare  with  a  View  to  Profit,**  the  title  of  the  snlgect  we 
are  to  diacoss  this  evening,  represent  very  similar  ideas.  It  is 
trae  the  fonndera  ot  t£uD  Society  gave  more  prominence  to 
**  PracUoe^"  by  pladns  that  word  before  "  Science  ;**  while  tbe 
eoDuaittee  of  the  Maidstone  Farmers'  Qab  have  ^vento 
Sdnee  the  place  of  honour ;  but  they  have  indicated  m  plain 
ud  uuniBtakable  language  npon  what  terms  thejr  vield  the  po- 
ntioii  of  distinction  to  Seienoe — ^it  is  only  proviaed  it  can  be 
fcUoved  *'  with  a  view  to  profit"  They  say  in  fact  to  Science, 
■illl  our  stack-yards,  and  our  pockets,  and  you  are  welcome ; 
bat  do  not  trooble  us  with  abstract  truths,  or  specnlaUve  opi- 
aioni,  which  we  cannot  tarn  to  profitable  accoant.**  I  think 
I  may  aaaame  that  your  desire  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  my 
presence  here  to  introdnce  it,  are  due  in  great  measure  to  what 
some  of  the  members  of  this  Club  saw  and  heard  on  the  occa- 
aoa  of  a  visit  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  them,  at 
Bothamsted,  daring  the  past  summer.  The^  then  saw,  as 
Bttny  otheiB  have  seen,  that  a  great  deal  of  active  investigation 
bi  been,  snd  still  is,  goii^  on  there  in  connection  with  agri- 
eoltnre ;  and  I  have  time  doabt  they  felt  some  disappointment, 
as  I  know  others  have  done,  at  not  being  able  to  see  very 
dearly  the  direct  practical  lessons  to  be  Inumt  firom  the  retnlts 
of  10  mach  hibour.  If  their  thonghts  were  put  into  words  the^ 
voold  probably  say,  *' You  have  made  very  nteresting  expen- 
mentson  varioua  crops,  both  with  ordinary  and  with  artificial 
Bsanres ;  you  have  conducted  numerous  experiments  on  the 
^^e^nF  of  ttock,  and  you  have  a  laboratory  containing  nearly 
SO.OOO  bottles ;  but  we  wish  you  to  understand  that  we  take 
no  ipeeial  interest  in  these  things^  excepting  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  oar  bnsiness.  We  are  farmers ;  our  capital  is  invested 
in  the  eoltivatioa  of  the  soil,  and  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  funilies  depends  upon  the  profits  we  can  realise.  We 
vast  to  know  how,  if  you  were  a  farmer,  with  no  other  source 
of  income,  you  would  use  your  knowledge  to  increase  your 

S'flti ;  or  rather,  how,  if  in  addition  to  our  practical  know- 
,ge  we  possessed  all  the  information  which  you  have  ac- 
qoired  from  your  scientific  experiments,  should  we  alter  our 

rticjB  to  increase  onr  profits  ?'*  I  take  it  that  in  arramrins 
this  evening's  discussion,  the  Maidstone  farmers*  Clan 
hoped,  by  its  meaos,  to  arrive  at  some  eolation  of  the  above 
Vi^ns.  When  we  consider  that  the  system  of  agriculture 
pictiaed  by  the  most  intelligent  fimners  of  any  district,  has 
heen  the  result  of  long  observation  and  experience,  it  mast  be 
admitted  that  any  important  changes  sufgested  by  science 
ahoald,  as  fin  SB  possible,  be  basedonabkowledge  of  the 
pnadples  mvolved  m  the  existing  practices.  For  example, 
tjose  who  woold  propose  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  coarse 
w  rotation,  by  sobstitutiiig  a  corn-crop  for  a  pulse  or  a  root- 
^1  may  reasonably  be  aaked,  not  only  what  description  and 
amount  of  manore  will  be  required  to  grow  the  com  crop  P  but 
uao.  what  will  be  the  rektive  stete  of  fertility'in  which  the 
l*nd  will  be  left  when  the  one  crop  has  been  substituted  for  the 


other  P  Again,  if  it  be  proposed  to  use  artificial  manures,  in- 
stead of  producing  ordinarv  manure  by  the  feeding  of  atock  on 
cake  or  other  purchased  rood,  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  pos- 
sess accurate  knowledge — not  only  as  to  the  description  and 
amount  of  artificial  manure  required  to  produce  a  given  crop, 
but  also  as  to  the  amount  of  meat,  and  the  amount  and  com- 
position of  the  manure,  that  will  be  yielded  by  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  purchased  food.  Now,  I  propose  to  show  you, 
by  one  or  two  examples,  how  much  labour  and  how  much 
money  the  investigation  of  subjecte  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  practice  and  profite  of  agriculture  may  require  before  ab- 
solute certaintv  can  he  arrived  at  respecting  them ;  and  I  could, 
without  difficulty,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  of  this  meet- 
ing in  pointing  out  the  various  sulqecto  which  have  beeut  and 
stm  require  to  be,  investigated  by  men  of  science,  betore  long 
establianed  existing  practices  can  be  thoroughly  explained. 
I  dare  say  most  of  you  know  that  the  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe  is  composed  iJmost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen.  The  nitrogen  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  by  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  it  nsting  upon 
every  acre  of  our  fields,  amounto  to  more  than  S9,S00  tons. 
All  the  crops  we  grow  contain  nitrogen,  some  in  laiger  and 
some  in  smaller  quantity.  Nitrogen  is,  aJsOf  as  you  weU  know, 
a  very  active  and  a  very  expensive  element  m  manures,  costing 
when  purchased  in  artificial  manure  not  much  less  than  one 
shiUing  per  lb.  Accurate  knowledge  in  connection  with  this 
substance  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  possible  mterest  to  the 
fimner.  As  all  our  crops  are  so  dependent  upon  nitrogen  in 
their  food,  and  as  they  are  surrounded  by  so  large  a  atoze  of  it 
in  the  atmosphere  throughout  their  growth,  what  could  be 
more  natural  than  to  auppose  that  they  obtain  it  from  that 
source?  What  investigation  could  be  more  important  thsn 
to  determine  whether  they  are  able  to  do  so  or  not  P  and,  if 
they  are,  to  settle  to  what  extent  they  do  so,  or  by  which  of 
them,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  largest  quantity  of  it 
can  be  assimilated.  In  £act|  one  of  the  explanations  which  has 
been  put  forward  of  the  boiefite  to  be  derived  from  a  rotation 
of  crops  is,  that  whilst  some  plante  can  absorb  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere,  others  cannot  do  so.  Here,  then,  is  a  qaestion 
for  scientific  investigation  "  with  a  view  to  profit  ;**  and  what 
do  we  find  has  been  uone  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  it  P  Nearly 
a  century  ago,Priestiey  and  Ingenhousa  came  to  one  conclusion 
on  the  subject  from  their  experimento,  and  Sennebier  and 
Woodhouse  to  an  opuosite  one  from  theirs.  About  the  end  of 
the  last  centary  ana  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  Be 
Saussure  took  up  tbe  Question ;  and,  a  tittle  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  Boussinganit,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  accurate 
of  tiving  chemists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  agricoltural 
subject^  commenced  the  inquiry,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  period  of  about  twentv  years,  he  arriving  at  one 
condasion,  and  M.  O.  Yille,  another  French  chemist,  who 
worked  at  the  subject  for  many  years,  coming  to  an  opposite 
conduaion.  Besides  these,  minor  investigations  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  M^e,  Roy,  Cloez  and  Qratiolet,  Be  Luca, 
Harting,  and  Chlebodarow  and  Fetzholdt  with  considerably 
varying  results.  Lastly,  the  field  and  other  experimente  at 
Bothamstttl  having  shown  how  important  was  a  definite  set- 
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tlement  of  this  aoMtion,  and,  coasidering  how  conflioting  vu 
the  existing  endence  bearing  npon  it,  the  investigation  irai 
undertaken  there,  and  a  very  intelligent  young  American 
chemist,  the  late  Dr.  Pngh,  was  engaged  upon  the  snbiect,  at 
the  Eothamsted  Laboratary,  for  nearly  three  years.  Well,  the 
result  of  all  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  extending 
over  a  penod  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  is  a 
balance  of  eridenoe  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  assimilated  by  our  crops.  One 
more  illustration,  and  1  have  done  with  this  part  of  m^  snUect. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  established  fact,  that  if  the  price  of  the 
hay,  cake  or  com,  and  roots,  which  the  farmer  gives  to  his 
oxen  and  sheep,  or  of  the  meal  which  he  gives  to  his  pigs,  be 
charged  a|;aiDst  the  animal,  the  cost  of  the  food  will  be  more 
than  the  increased  value  in  the  shape  of  meat.  To  show  a 
profit  upon  the  feeding  transaction,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  food  aninst  the  manure  obtained. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  heep  land  in  high  condition 
for  growing  com,  without  the  manure  produced  by  feeding 
stock.  Whether  it  will  be  the  more  advantageous  to  attain  the 
end  bv  the  production  of  meat  and  of  animal  manure,  or  by  the 
use  of  artificial  manures,  is  entirelv  a  question  of  cost,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  land,  the  prices  of  meat  and  com, 
and  the  relative  cost  of  certain  constituents  in  cattle  manure, 
and  in  artifidid  manures.  But^  obviously  essential  elements 
in  the  inouiry  are — what  proportion  of  the  various  consti- 
tuents of  tne  purchased  catUe  food  will  be  obtained  in  the 
form  of  meat  P— what  proportion  will  be  expended  or  lost  by 
the  respiration  and  perspiration  of  the  animal  P— and  how 
much  will  remain  as  manure  P  Let  me  put  a  case  to  illustrate 
the  point  in  question.  I  cwt.  of  rape-cake  will  cost  six 
shillings,  and  I  cwt.  of  linseed-cake  about  twice  as  much.  If 
applied  at  once  to  the  soil,  these  two  substances  would  be  of 
very  nearly  the  same  value  as  manure.  Both  would  supply 
about  8  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  and  about  90  lbs.  of  organic 
matter,  containing  nitrogen  equal  to  about  6|  lbs.  of  ammomia. 
But  the  linseed-cake  is  first  employed  for  the  feeding 
of  stock,  and  the  questions  arise — how  much  of  the 
above  constituents  will  go  to  form  increase  P  how  much  will 
be  expended  or  lost  by  the  vital  processes  of  the 
animal  P  and  how  much  will  remain  for  manure  P  Now, 
these  points  can  only  be  settled  bv  verv  laborious  sdentifio 
investigation.  I  could  give  you  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  have  experimented  upon  one  or  other  branch  of  the 
inquiry ;  and  the  subject,  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  has 
been  under  experiment  at  Eothamsted,  from  time  to  time, 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Well,  it  may  perhaps  safely  be 
assumed  that,  of  the  total  dry  or  solid  matter  of  the  linseed- 
cake,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  of  its  total  nitrogen  not 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  will  be  retained  by  the  animal  as  in- 
crease. Of  the  total  solid  matter,  however,  a  large  proportion 
will  be  expended  by  the  respiration  of  the  animal ;  leaving,  in 
fact,  only  about  26  or  SO  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  manure. 
But  the  essential  point  whether,  besides  the  small  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  which  is  stored  up  in  the  increase 
of  the  animal,  another  portion  is  expended  and  lost  by  respi- 
ration and  perspiration,  or  whether  the  whole  of  that  which 
is  not  retained  by  the  animal  remains  for  manure,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  settled.  The  balance  of  the  evidence 
is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  loss  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  excepting  that  which  contributes  to  the 
increase  of  the  animal,  and  tnat  which  may  be  due  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  manure  after  the  aniinal  has  produced  it. 
I  have  brouffht  forward  these  illustrations  to  show  you  how 
much  time,  labour,  and  money  must  be  expended  in  scientific 
inquiry,  before  some  of  the  most  fundamental  practices  of 
agriculture  can  be  thoroughly  understood ;  and  before,  there- 
fore, the  £  8.  d.  standard  of  calculation  can  be  rigidly  applied 
to  them.  Whilst,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  discuss  some  important  branches  of  the  science  of 
agriculture  "  with  a  view  to  profit,"  we  can,  I  think,  in  the 
mean  time,  leam  much  from  the  results  of  field  experiments, 
if  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  with  due  regard  to  accuracy.  I  believe  the  ex- 
periments at  Rothamsted  meet  these  requirements :  and  I  now 
propose  to  consider  how  far  the  results  of  some  of  them  are 
applicable  to  agriculture  "  with  a  view  to  profit."  Among 
the  results  of  the  Hothamsted  field-experiments  there  is  one 
fact  which  stands  out  with  the  greatest  possible  prominence ; 
vis.,  that  certain  gubstances,  which  constitute  a  very  small 


proportion  of  the  crops,  exert  »  very  striking  in&aeaoe  ea 
their  growth  wlien  employed  as  manures,  llias,  nitragen,  is 
the  form  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  used  in  adoii- 
ture  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  appued  to  the  BoUi* 
amsted  soil  when  in  an  agriooltoral  tense  in  a  state  of  exksai- 
tion^that  is  when  it  is  nn  fit  to  grow  another  grain-cnp  withoiit 
manure— will  yield  a  full  crop  of  oom ;  and,  with  a  rspetrtifla 
of  the  manure  each  year,  will  oontinna  to  do  so  for  mmj 
years  in  snooession.  for  eiamnle,  a  mixture  of  300  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  snlisi 
every  year  for  nineteen  years,  has  vielded  alnuwt  eiaetlj  tiie 
same  amount  of  barli^  as  300  Iba.  of  superphosphate  of  lias 
and  1,000  lbs.  of  rape^ake,  or  as  fourteen  tons  of  diuig,ip- 
plied  annually  for  the  same  period.  Each  of  the  three  bsi 
given  an  average  of  about  forty-eight  baahda^  or  six  qasrtai 
of  barley,  and  about  28  ewte.  of  straw.  Nitnte  of  soda  hss 
not  been  used  in  similar  combination  for  ao  Ions  a  penod; 
but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  if,  instead  of  the  200  lbs.  of  •■• 
monia-safts,  276  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  caplojed 
every  year  with  the  superphoaphate  of  lime,  almost  ideminli; 
the  same  result  would  nave  been  obtained.  Now,  let  u  coa- 
pare  the  qoanti^  of  certain  constitnente  in  forty-eight  buheli 
of  barley,  and  ite  straw,  with  that  of  the  same  oon^ocati 
contained  in  the  above-named  different  kinds  of  manaie  wUch 
will  produce  it.    The  foUowing  table  illnstrates  the  point : 


6  qrs.  barley  and  28  cwts.  straw 

14  tons  farm-yard  manure 

1,000  lbs.  rape-cake    

200  lbs.  ammonia-salte  

276  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 


Dry 

Mineral 

»T'l.     .      - 

organic 

matter. 

Nurogea. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

4,666 

196 

55 

8,640 

868 

200 

810 

80 

60 

MM 

_ 

41 

«_ 

... 

41 

Thus,  of  dry  organic  matter  the  crop  would  contain  sbnt 
4,666  lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  two  tons.     Of  sieh  nb- 
stence  the  annual  dressing  of  dung  would  supply  nearly  tvioe 
as  much,  and  the  rape-cake  not  one-filth  as  much  as  the  crop 
contained ;  whilst  the  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  wodd 
supply  none  at  alL   Of  mineral  matter,  again,  the  dung  wosU 
annually  supply  very  mneh  more,  and  the  rape-cske  very 
mucli  less  than  the  crop  contained.    Of  nitrogen,  too,  the 
dung  would  contain  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  ss  the 
crop ;  whilst  neither  the  rape-cake,  the  ammoniafealtSk  nor 
the  nitrate,  would  contain  as  much  as  the  crop.    FiacticsUji 
then,  we  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  corn  ana  straw  whether 
we  supply  much  more  or  much  less  orffanic  matter  thsa  the 
crop  coutoins,  or  even  none  at  alL    In  fact,  more  than  00  per 
cent,  of  the  really  dry  substence  of  the  crop  may  be  derived, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  air  and  water,  and  not  froB 
the  substance  of  the  soil  itself,  or  of  the  manure.    A  nnilir 
result  is  brought  out  even  more  strikingly  in  the  nperimenti 
on  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat.    To  one  plot  in  the  eipe- 
rimental  wheat  field,  14  tons  of  famiyard  dung  per  acre  have 
been  applied  annually  for  27  years  in  succession ;  but  tbe 
amount  of  produce  yielded  by  it  is  exceeded  by  thai  from  mix- 
tures of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure,  supplying  no  or* 
ganic  matter  whatever.    It  may  be  considered  estahliihcd, 
then,  that  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  moderately  heavy  loilneh 
as  at  Bothamsted  the  only  manures  required  for  Uub  prodie* 
tion  of  good  corn  crops  for  a  number  ofyearsinsnooeiiiaa 
are  such  as  will  supply  certain  mineral  oonstitnents,  and  aitro- 
gen,  the  latter  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate 
of  soda.    Beferring  i^n  to  the  resulte  with  the  barley.  I  vi>^ 
to  recall  your  attention  prominently  to  the  fiiet,  that  the  14 
tons  of  farmyard  manure,  which  gave  only  the  same  amoont  of 
produce  as  the  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  ammonis- 
salts,  or  superphosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  not  oslj 
supplied  large  quantities  of  organic  and  mineral  oonstitoesti 
of  which  the  artificial  mixtores  contained  none,  but  it  shoig^ 
plied  probably  between  four  and  five  times  u  much  nitrogea 
as  either  of  the  artificial  mixtores,  and  yet  only  gave  the  lUM 
amount  of  crop.    The  salts  of  ammonia  suppUed  411bs.  of  lu- 
trogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia ;  the  nitrate  of  soda  also  4111it* 
in  the  form  of  nitric  acid ;  and,  for  some  years,  an  snoaot  of 
ammonia-salte  containing  821bs.  of  nitrogen  was  applied  to  oae 
series  of  plote,  but  this  was  found  to  be  too  mxm,  the  enp 
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geunHj  betng  too  hskwf,  aad  laid.  Tet,  probably  about 
SOOIba.  of  mtrogen  was  aniiaally  sappUed  in  the  dang,  but 
with  it  then  was  bo  oTer-laxnriance,  laA  no  more  crop  than 
vhere  411bt.ofBiffrogeB  was  supplied  iu  the  fonn  of  ammonia 
or  nitric  aeid.  How  is  this  to  be  aeeonnted  forP  The  an- 
iver  to  this  question  most, be,  that  the  actirity  of  yegetation 
does  sot  depend  alone  upon  the  mere  amount  of  the  required 
ooostitaeBti  provided  within  the  soil;  but  very  materially 
alw  OB  the  state  of  their  combination,  and  distribntion,  being 
ndi  that  tbey  can  be  taken  by  the  growing  plants.  Only  a 
eomptntivelT  small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  dung 
exiiti  u  ready-formea  ammonia,  and  the  remainder  only  tery 
gndntily  passes  into  that  state  of  combination.  Hence  it  is 
thatdoBg  is  found  to  be  what  is  considered  by  some  so  desira- 
ble, luuBely,  a  lasting  manure ;  that  is  to  say,  a  manure  which 
oaiy  yields  up  its  fertilising  constituents  yery  slowly.  Salts  of 
BBmooia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are,  on  the  other  hand,  both  yery 
solnble  in  water;  hat^  when  applied  as  manure,  the  ammonia 
of  tbe  sannoBia-salta  is  much  more  readily  absorbed  and  re- 
taised  by  the  soil  than  is  the  nitric  add  of  the  nitrate.  The 
litter,  ooaseqnently,  distributes  more  rapidly,  and  is  more 
liable  to  be  dissolved  by  heayy  rains,  and  washed  into  the 
drains,  or  the  subsoil ;  though  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  of 
the  ammonia-salts  itself  becomes  converted  into  nitric  add, 
and  then  ii  subject,  in  like  manner,  to  loss  by  drainage.  The 
fanner  has,  therefore,  to  deal  with  that  very  important  consti- 
tuent of  manure— nitrogen— in  very  diiferent  oonditions  of 
combbintion,  in  which  it  acts  very  differently  when  applied  to 
the  soil.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  re-actions  of  these  yari- 
OSS  desoiptioBS  of  nitrogenous  manure  on  different  descrip- 
tMssofaoil  have  been  more  carefully  investigated,  and  are 
better  anderstood,  some  considerable  saying  may  be  effected  in 
their  nse.  At  Bothamsted,  in  the  experiments  on  wheat  less, 
ud  in  those  on  barley  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  nitro- 
^  lapplied  ss  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  recovered  as 
lacreaae  of  produce  ia  the  first  crop ;  and  only  from  one-sixth  to 
OQ^fifUl  of  that  which  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  duuflris  so  re- 
florered.  Our  attention  is  now  directed  to  this  suqectL  and 
ttpenmnts  are  in  progress  to  determine  whether  a  reduced 
uumnt  of  these  valaaole  manures  will  not  yield  an  equal  result^ 
if  applied  more  carefully  in  close  proximity  to  the  growing 
plant  Taking,  however,  the  Eothamstea  experiments  as 
they  itaad,  let  us  now  examine  what  results  they  give  when 
bronght  to  the  mtandard  of  profit  and  loss.  In  the 
barl^  field  the  average  annual  produce  obtained  by 
the  aanasl  application  of  800lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
■ad  2001bs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  or  instead  276Ibs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  has  been,  as  already  stated,  about  6  quarters,  or  48 
basheis  of  dressed  corn,  and  28  cwts.  of  straw.  As  the  supply 
of  nitnte  of  soda  in  the  market  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  ammonia-salts,  I  will  adopt  the  nitrate  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
calatioo.  We  have  then  Uie  cost  of  the  crop  per  acre,  approxi- 
ntately  SB  follows :  £   s.   d. 

275  lbs.,  or  say  2^  cwts.,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  I6s 2    0    0 

2f  cwtB.snperpbosphateof  lime,  at68. 0  18    9 

Sowingmaaure ,    0    16 

Bat,  tithe,  and  rates 1  16    0 

Hottfhing 0  10    0 

ScarilyiBg 0    8    0 

Hsmnriag , 0    4    0 

BoUing 0    2    0 

Pnlling 0    2    0 

3bQshebseed,at4s.dd 0  12    9 

Uoeiag  sad  weeding  0    7    0 

HirvmtiBg 0  10    0 

Thrashing  aad  dresdng,  at  28.  per  quarter 0  12    0 

£7  18  0 

The  above  may  be  considered  as  a  dose  ^approximation  to 
*bat  wonld  be  the  annual  cost  of  growing  a  crop  of  Barley 
for  a  nomber  of  years  in  sucoesnon,  at  Bothameted. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  have—          £    s.  d. 

Sqaarten  of  dresaed  barley,  at  £1 16s.  per  quarter  10  16  0 

jbasheUof  oltal  barley,  at  2s.  6d 0    7  6 

28cwU.of8traw,atU 18  0 

p^^  liin 

Cwtofcrop „ 7  IS    0 

Profit  par  aen  ..*.....«  £4r  18    6 


I  will  next  call  your  attention  to  a  fe#  of  tiie  experiments  on 
the  continuous  growth  of  wheat.  The  first  crop  of  the  series 
iras  harvested  in  1844,  and  the  28th  in  suocession  is  now 
growing.  Omitting  the  results  of  the  first  eight  years«-184li 
to  1861  inclusive^when  the  manures  were  not  exactly  the 
same  as  they  have  been  since,  we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
barlcnr,  a  period  of  19  years — 1862  to  1870  indnsive— during 
which  the  same  manures  have  been  applied  to  the  same  ploto 
year  after  year.  Plot  6  has  reoeived  each  year  a  mixture  of 
salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  ;  Plot  6  the  same  mineral  manures  as  Plot  6,  with  200  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  per  acre ;  Plot  7  the  same  mineral  manures, 
and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  ;  and  Plot  9  the  same 
mineral  manures,  and  650  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre. 
The  following  are  the  average  resulU  over  the  19  years : 


■ 

Manures. 

Aver.  Produce. 

o 

Dressed 
Corn. 

Straw. 

6 
6 

7 
9 
2 

filixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 

Ditto      do.,  and  200  lbs.  am.  salts. 

Ditto      do.,  and  400  lbs.  am.  salts. 

Ditto      do.,  and  660  lbs.  nit.  soda. 
14  tons  l^rm-yard  dung. 

Bush. 
17 
27 
86 

87 
86 

Cwts. 
15 
26 
86 
41 
84 

Thus,  the  mixed  mineral  manures  abne  give,  over  19  years,  an 
ayerage  annual  produce  oi  wheat,  of  17  bushels  of  corn,  and 
16  cwts.  of  straw  per  acre.  The  addition  of  200  Ibr.  of 
ammonia-salts  per  acre  to  the  mineral  manures  gives  an  increase 
of  10  bushds  of  com,  and  10  cwts.  of  straw ;  the  addition  of 
400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  to  the  mineral  manures  gives  an 
increase  of  19  bushels  of  corn,  and  21  cwte.  of  stnw ;  and 
the  addition  of  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  theminenl 
manures  gives  an  increase  of  20  bushels  of  corn,  and  26  cwte. 
of  straw.  The  farm-yard  dung,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
same  amount  of  corn,  bnt  2  cwte.  less  straw  than  the  mineral 
manures  and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salte  ;  and  1  bushdless 
corn,  and  7  cwte.  less  straw  than  the  mineral  manures  and 
550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  evident  from  these  resulte 
that,  in  the  case  of  moderatdy  heavy  land  like  that  of  the 
experimental  field  at  Eothamsted,  full  crops  of  wheat  may  be 
grown  for  many  years  in  succession,  by  means  of  the  annual 
application  of  certain  mineral  constitoents,  with  ammonia- 
salte,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  in  addition.  Taking,  again,  the  cost 
and  result  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the 
following  will  be  the  money  account  per  acre  of  the  experi- 
ment on  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat : 

£    B. 

550  lbs.,  or  say  5  cwte.,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  16s 4    0 

Salte  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ^. 2  10 

2f  cwte.  superphosphate  of  lime,  at  5s 0  18 


Sowingmannre , 0 

Bent,  tithe,  and  rates 1  15 

Ploughing 0  10 

ScanQriiig , 0  3 

Harrowing.... 0  4 

Boiling 0  2 

Drilling 0  2 

2  bushels  of  seed,at  6s 0  12 

floeing  and  weeding  1  0 

Harvesting 1  0 

Thrashing  and  dressing,  at  2s.  per  quarter 0  9 


d. 
0 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


£18    2    6 


8. 

2 
5 


d. 
0 
0 


On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  liave— 

£ 

87  bushels  of  dressed  wheat,  at  6s 11 

2i  bushels  of  offal  corn,  at  28 0 

41  cwte.  of  straw,  at  20s.  per  load  1,296  lbs 3  10  10 

14  17  10 
Coitoftheerop 18    2    6 

Profit  per  acre    £1  16    4 

There  are  sevenl  reuoni  why  the  resulte  with  the  wheat  aif 
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not  M  uAidu/torf  U  thoM  with  the  barley  in  point  of  profit. 
The  crop  is  nraoh  more  oostly  to  keep  elean ;  and,  as  you  will 
lee,  I  have  charged  seven  ihilting^s  for  hoeing  an  acre  of  faar- 
1^,  but  twenty  shillinfpi  for  hoeing  and  oleaning  an  acre  of 
wheat  Again,  for  a  given  weight  of  eom,  there  is  nearly 
one-and-a-half  times  as  mnch  wheat-straw  as  barley-stnw; 
and  with  the  winter-sown  and  stronger  straw  crop,  we  are  en- 
abled, in  the  average  of  seasons,  to  ripen  a  greater  weight  of 
total  prodaoe.  The  result  is  that,  to  obtain  a  full  crop  of 
wheat,  we  have  to  employ  aboat  twice  as  much  ammonia- 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  as  is  required  to  yield  what  may  be 
called  a  corresponding  crop  of  barley.  Thus  48  bushels  of 
barley  and  36  or  37  bushels  of  wheat  mav  be  taken  as  of 
near^  equal  money  value ;  but  to  grow  48  bushels  of  barley 
we  have  used  only  2001bs.  of  ammonia-salts,  or  276lbs.  of  ni- 
trate of  soda,  producing  at  the  same  time  only  28  cwts.  of 
straw ;  whereas  to  get  SO  or  37  bushels  of  wheat,  we  used 
400ibs.  of  ammonia-salts,  or  5501bs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  pro- 
duced about  two  tons  of  strew,  withdrawing  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  much  more  mineral  matter  from  the  soil.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  growing  wheat  or  barl^^ear  after  year  by 
the  manures  above  described,  and  removing  both  corn  and 
straw  from  the  land,  the  eihaustion  of  mineral  oanstitnents 
will  show  itself  sooner  in  the  case  of  wheat  than  in  that  of 
barley.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  wheat  account  given  above^ 
there  is  the  heavy  charge  of  50s.  for  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  whilst  there  is  no  such  charge  against  the  barky 
crop.  The  amount  of  those  salts  annually  used  in  the  parti- 
cular experiments  quoted  was,  it  is  true,  considerably  more 
than  would  be  required  to  compensate  for  the  exhaustion  by 
the  increase  of  crop  obtained,  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  Bothamsted  experiments  are  not  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  providing  direct  examples  of  profit.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  is  clearly  brought  out  that  more  money 
must  be  expended  on  nitrogenous  manures  to  yield  a  given 
money-value  in  wheat-grain  than  an  equal  value  in  barley- 
grain.  Calculations  show,  indeed,  that,  of  a  given  amount  of 
the  expensive  constituent  nitrogen  sup^liea  in  manure,  a 
larger  proportion  is  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  barley  than 
by  the  wheat  crop.  To  conclude,  in  regard  to  the  wheat  ex- 
periments, I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  fact  of 
having  removed  27  frul  crops  in  succession  from  the  same 
land,  is  one  of  the  greatert  possible  interest  and  importance,  as 
showing  what  constituents  must,  and  what  need  not,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  for  the  suocessfhl  growth  of  the  crop.  But^ 
although  the  growth  of  wheat  under  such  dreumstauces  may 
require  the  employment,  as  manure,  of  expensive  constituents, 
such  as  potass,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  that  such 
manures  would  be  requisite  under  the  very  much  modified  im- 
plication of  the  mtem  of  more  frequent  oom-growlDg,  which 
could  alone  be  followed  in  fanning  **  with  a  view  to  profit." 
As  the  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of  oats,  at  Ko- 
thamsted,  have  as  jet  only  extended  over  two  seasons,  I  will 
not  occupy  your  tune  by  following  up  the  illustntion  as  to 
profit  in  regard  to  that  crop.  The  land  devoted  to  the  experi- 
ments was  dunged  for  beans  in  1864,  it  then  grew  wheat  in 
1866,  beans  in  1866,  and  wheat  in  1867  and  1868,  all  with- 
out manure ;  and  the  fint  experimental  oat-crop  was  taken  in 
1869.  In  regard  to  the  results,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
same  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  salts  of  the  alkalies, 
and  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  as  was  employed  for 
the  wheat  (on  plots  7  and  9  respectively),  gave  in  tne  fiivour- 
able  season  of  1869  about  70  onshels  of  oats,  and  about  60 
ewts.  of  strew,  and  in  the  unfavourable  one  of  1870  about  60 
bushelB  of  oau  and  28^  cwts.  of  straw.  I  will  now  direct 
your  attention  to  some  experiments  on  rotation.  In  one  field 
at  Bothamsted  an  experiment  on  rotation  or  crops  has  now 
been  carried  on  for  nearly  twenty-four  years.  The  course 
followed  is — ^turnips  ^  barley;  clover,  beans,  or  fallow;  and 
wheat.  On  one  portion  the  swedes  are  verj  highly  manured 
with  a  mixture  or  repecake,  salts^of  ammonia,  superphosphate 
of  lime,  and  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia.  JJrom  one- 
half  of  this  piece  the  whole  of  the  swraes,  both  roots  and 
tops,  are  carted  off;  and  on  the  other  half  the  crop  is  con- 
tained on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  24th  cro]^,  that  is  the 
last  of  the  sixth  course,  is  now  growing.  Omitting  the  fint 
oourse,  in  which  Norfolk  whites  and  clover  were  grown,  and 
the  sixth,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  the  following  are  the 
quantities  of  roots,  and  of  dressed  com,  per  acre,  obkhied  in 
the  second,  thiid,  fourth,  and  fifth  courses : 


Swedes  ettted 
Crop,  &e.  off  the 

land. 
2nd  OovABB. 

,. Swedes  ...  19f  tons 

, Barley   ...  38}  bushels  ... 


» 


862 

863 

864... Beans    ...  10 

866 Wheat   ...  87i     „      ... 

3rd  CouitSE. 

866 Swedes  ...  16|tons      ... 

867 Barley  ...  48   bushels... 

858 Beans    ...  12J      „      ... 

869 Wheat  ...  39J      „      ... 

4th  CouuK. 

860 Swedes  ...    44  tons      ... 

861 Barley  ...  60}  bushels  ... 

862« Beans    ...  484      „      ... 

868 Wheat  ...  46}     »      ... 

6th  ComuB. 

864. Swedes  ...    8}  tons      ... 

866 Bailey   ...  47ibusheb... 

866 Beans    ...  204      „      ... 

867 Wheat  ...  23}      „      ... 


oWMMm* 
SOBcd 

snlsBd. 

mtm 
SHkuheb. 

ir 


^ 


17  tons. 
CSibashek 


l3|tOBI. 

54^biulidi. 

Si  • 

4*1     n 

8^  loo. 
48|bQalids. 

^      n 
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852,  '56,  '60,  '64...  Swedes  ...  124  tons      ...  12  tons. 

853,  '67,  *61,  '66...  Barley   ...  4^  bushels  ...  49  boshds. 

854,  '68,  '62,  '66...  Beans    ...  21^       „      ...  23^    , 
856,  '69,  '63,  '67...  Wheat  ...  36}      „      ...  36i    „ 

Thus,  the  average  produce  of  swedes  was  about  12  tons  of 
roots,  and  there  were  besides  about  }  ton  of  torn.  Tbe  ni- 
uures  applied  to  each  crop  of  turnips,  if  tiiey  had  been  em* 
ployed  directiv  for  barley*  would  have  been  sidtdent  to  gnv 
three  crops  of  about  6  quartan  each ;  that  is,  in  sIL  18  qsir. 
ten  of  hurley.  Yet,  we  find  that  the  average  yield  of  the  rota- 
tion where  the  whole  of  the  roots  were  consumed  on  the  had, 
uras  almost  exactiy  the  same  as  where  they  had  been  osrted  off. 
The  condition  of  these  two  plots  must,  however,  hive  ben 
very  different.  Hie  amount  of  nitrogen,  akme,  returned  to 
the  land  by  the  stock  consuming  the  turnip  crop,  would  pro- 
bably be  equal  to  that  contained  in  between  400  snd  500  Ua. 
of  mtnte  of  soda.  From  the  results  of  these  experimeatg  vp 
may  learn:  1.  That  the  growth  of  the  root-crap  did  sot  o( 
itsdf  contribute  anything  to  the  fertility  of  the  lanO.  2.  Thit 
the  treading  of  the  land  oy  the  stock  was  iigurious  to  the  soo- 
ceedin^  baney-crop.  3.  That  it  is  not  alone  the  quantity  of 
manunal  constituents  applied,  which  determines  the  smoost 
of  the  cro]^ ;  but  that  the  effect  depends  very  much  upon  t^ 
condition  m  which  tiie  constituents  exist  witiiin  the  loQ.  A 
careful  consideration  of  these  results,  and  also  of  those  of  ex- 

{leriments  in  which  swedes  have  been  nown  year  after  jor 
or  many  yean  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  on  the  heavier  daas  of  soik,  vhere  the  ^- 
in^  of  sheep  is  iigurious,  the  turnip  crop,  if  not  oat  of  pUn, 
might  at  all  events  with  advantage  oocopy  a  much  less  propor- 
tion of  the  area  of  the  farm  than  it  usualW  does.  There  are 
many  and  obvious  reasons  why  it  would  be  impractictbleto 
devote  the  whole  of  the  arable  land  of  a  farm  to  the  growth  of 
com ;  and  if  1  were  &rming  with  a  view  to  nroflt  slo&e,  I 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  But,  takiuR  as  a  oasis  the  ftcti 
that,  on  modentely  heavy,  and  heavy  land,  full  crops  of  vheit, 
barley,  or  oats,  may  be  grown  with  certainty  for  some  r*"  ^ 
succession,  by  means  of  artificial  manures  oontainiag  aohiUe 
phosphate,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric  too, 
and  that  the  increased  produce  obtained  hj  these  msnnns  b 
remunerative,  1  should  certainly  devote  a  much  larger  pioppr- 
tion  of  my  lioid  to  com  than  is  usual  in  the  district  To  give 
an  example  of  what  I  have  done  in  this  direction,  I  ib^"®' 
tion  that  a  field  adjoining  the  eueiimental  borlsy  flw,  »• 
ceived  a  heavy  dressing  of  dung  and  artificial  manon  fo[J^' 
golds  in  1866,  and  since  then  it  has  grown  wheats  oats,  bsii^. 
and  barley,  in  succession.  The  hst  two  crops  of  bsiky  uf e 
each  been  fully  seven  quartan  per  acre ;  and  another  oocaerop 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  land  in  the  ooBsing  season.  I  am  suo 
disposed  to  give  up  the  growth  of  turnips  altogether ;  P^^ 
no  other  roots  but  mangolds,  and  these  probably  to  the  otoit 
of  not  more  tiian  l-16th  or  1.20th  of  the  arable  land  of  «« 
farm.  Under  this  system  tiie  land  for  the  mangolds  shodd  oe 
manored  very  heavi^  with  dung,  applied  partly  in  the  autamA 
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Had,  partif  in  ilM  q^riiif ,  aad  alio  witii  axtifldal  maavra  it  tho 
tine  of  sowing.  It  would  be  advisable,  too,^  to  prepare 
the  kad  for  iae  ipring  corn  aa  much  as  possible  in  the 
latnfflo,  bj  means  of  stmn ;  and,  of  ooone,  altogether  to  avoid 
iojoi7  bv  treading  with  sheep  in  wet  weather.  To  what  ex- 
tent sacn  a  system  woold  be  applicable  and  profitable  in  other 
districts  most  be  left  in  great  measoie  to  the  judgment  of  the 
iodiTidual  farmer  to  decide.  In  the  "  Beport  on  the  Parm- 
Priie  Competition,  1870,**  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Jountai  of  the  fiojal  A^cultnral  Society  of  England,  Mr. 
Kesry  oondemna  the  system  of  growing  more  frequent  corn 
crops,  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  On  the  other  hand, 
io  me  AgrieuUttral  Oaxeite,  for  Koyember  5,  and  November 
19,  we  hire  an  account  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  farm 
OD  which  SSO  to  860  acres  of  grain  are  grown  out  of  a  total 
area  of  450.  Hie  whole  produce,  com  and  straw,  is  sold  off 
the  Hum ;  no  stock  is  kept ;  and  no  meat  is  j^roduced.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  agreeing  with  Mr.  Kearv  in 
doabting  whether,  upon  light  soils,  where  the  treadmg  of  sheep 
is  beneficial,  **  the  alternation  of  green  and  white  crops  can 
properlv  be  departed  from  ;**  and,  ror  my  part,  I  do  not  reoom- 
■end  that  it  snonld  be  on  such  soils,  nmess  under  very  special 
drauDstaaoes.  I  equally  agree  with  Mr.  Pront,  that  on  soils 
of  quite  suother  description,  both  roots  and  stock  may  he 
more  plague  than  (vofit ;  and,  in  (act,  that^  by  means  of  steam, 
or  other  deep  cultivation,  and  the  judicious  employment  of 
those  qjwdal  fertilizeia  which  ezpenenoe  shows  to  be  advan- 
tageoQi,  remunerative  oom*crops  can  be  grown  over  a  larger 
area  of  the  fium  tbim  ia  consistent  with  our  recognised  sya- 


tema  of  rotntioii.  datnHiMtt  is,  hovefer,  an  esiential  ele- 
ment in  the  profitable  growth  of  oom ;  and  when  the  land 
becomes  foul,  the  oom  growing  should  be  suspended,  and  a 
fallow  or  cleaning  crop  taken.  The  time  is  past  for  maintain- 
ing  a  servile  adherence  to  fixed  systems  of  rotation  as  essential 
to  profitable  agriculture,  whatever  the  description  of  the  land, 
the  int^igenoe  of  the  farmer,  or  the  local  conditions  of  his 
farm.  Wnether  we  look  to  the  greatly  extended  knowledge 
of  the  present  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  the  greatly  increased 
command  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  form  of  pur- 
chased cattle  foods  and  manures,  to  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  appUances,  or  to  the  increased  &cilities 
for  transit  and  for  the  carriage  of  produce,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  farmer  of  the  present  day,  aa  compared  wi^  his  pre- 
decessors, has  wy  marked  advantages.  And  it  is  cmly  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  these  ^rnt  changes  shonld  have  a 
oommensurate  infiuence  in  modifying  qr>tems  and  practices 
which  owe  their  origin,  and  their  reason,  to  other  times  and 
to  other  drcumstanoes.  In  conclusion :  if  those  who  £arm 
"  with  a  view  to  profit"  can  j^ther  nothing  else  from  the 
results  of  the  Eothamsted  experiments,  they  ma^  at  least  learn 
with  what  certain^  of  lesiilt  certain  manunal  subetanoea 
may  be  employed  for  the  increased  production  of  some  of 
the  most  important  crops  which  they  cultivate;  and  I  am 
sure  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  and  the  judg- 
ment of  those  I  am  addressing,  to  decide,  each  for  himseff. 
how  far  his  own  partioular  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  will 
justify  him  in  modiQfing  his  present  praetioe  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated. 


LAND    TENURE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Chamber  of 
A^ricoltore,  in  Nottingham,  Mr.  T.  B.  T.  Hildyaid,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair,  the  attendance  of  members  was  lamentably  smiall, 
although  this  was  fair  day. 

Mr.  Oio.  Stokbb  said  there  was  a  question  which  was 
Tny  likely  to  come  up,  and  that  was  the  question  of  Tenant- 
Bight,  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  ndr  subject  for  dis- 
CBsiion,  for  from  what  they  saw  and  read  in  various  quarters 
there  was  a  neat  difference  throughout  the  country  on  the 
vay  in  which  Tenant-Bight  was  valueid,  ii\justice  being  done  in 
WDe  eases  to  the  tenant  and  in  others  to  the  hindlord,  from 
the  aubtject  not  being  thoroughly  understood,  and  from  its 
wjing  80  much  in  different  places.  The  Lincolnshire  plan 
amsred  to  be  the  one  most  generally  approved,  and  under  it 
the  land  in  liboolnshire  incrraaed  in  value  to  a  great  extent, 
and  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  had  been  immensely 
benefited  by  it.  The  Lincolnshire  plan  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  but  at  all  events  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
^  fair  question  for  their  consideration.  He  merely  sug- 
gc^  these  things,  but  there  was  nothing  particular  before 
then  that  day.  He  vras  sorry  the  meeting  was  not  a  larger 
one,  forthey  had  fixed  it  for  the  fair  day  in  the  hope  that  a 
1^  number  of  gentlemen  might  be  able  to  be  present. 

The  Bev.  C.  Neyile  said  a  £stinct  class  of  subjects  was  those 
with  which  the  Oovemment  had  not  or  ought  not  to  have  much 
to^  and  that  was  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
Thether  the  farms  should  be  held  on  leases  or  not,  whether  it 
ihwild  be  Tenant-Bight»  and  so  forth.  Many  farmers  had  good 
judlords,  and  thev  felt  a  delicacy,  which  he  certainly  admired, 
>a  ooffliog  forward  to  discuss  the  question  of  leases  and  of  the 
pae  laws,  but  he  being  a  land  owner  need  not  feel  any  deli- 
ttCT  of  the  kind.  He  considered  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
tf  they  could  have  all  these  subjects  connected  with  the  holding 
a  land  fiteely  and  fmrly  discussed  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
^<  vas  sorry  that  tLe  landlords,  personally,  did  not  take 
noie  iatsiest  in  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  He  thought  that 
by  not  ^ing  ^  y|^  g^^^^  ^q  y^oif  g^i^  light,  and  he  regretted 
Teiy  BLoeh  that  th^  as  a  class  did  not  attend  the  meetings 
Bore.  There  were  some  landlords  whom  they  could  not  rea- 
*ontbly  eneet  to  attend,  but  they  had  qualified  agents  who 
'■■napd  tneir  estates,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them  to 
*^d*  If  he  was  a  lane  landlord,  with  estates  all  over  the 
cointiy,  if  he  were  nnabfe  to  attend  himself,  he  should  desire 
us  agent  to  be  present  at  these  meetings,  to  be  able  to  speak 


in  his  behalf^  to  admit  what  wu  right,  to  contradict  what  was 
unreasonable,  and  to  join  in  a  fiur  and  free  discussion  of 
these  subjects.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  the  landlord's 
interest  to  let  his  land  at  30s.  per  aere,  and  to  the  tenant's  to 
get  it  at  25s.,  and  their  interests  appnred  rather  opposed. 
At  first  sight,  also,  it  appeared  to  be  to  the  landlord's  interest 
to  keep  a  large  quantitv  of  game,  and  to  send  it  up  to 
fjeandenhall  Market ;  and  as  it  was  ii^Jurious  to  the  tenant 
to  have  so  much  game  on  the  land,  at  first  sight  their 
interests  again  appeared  opposed  in  tiiat  respect  He  had, 
however,  been  a  landowner  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  was 
certain,  on  looking  round,  that  their  interests  were  really 
identical,  or  nearly  so.  A  landlord  who  preserved  a  great 
deal  of  game,  to  the  injury  of  his  tenant,  might  go  on  for  a 
time  and  not  feel  it,  but  in  the  long  run  he  must  suffer  most 
severely,  in  two  ways.  It  was  impossible  that  any  tenant 
would  give  the  same  rent  for  hma  that  was  over-run  with 
game  as  he  would  for  land  on  which  the  game  was  kept  down 
in  moderate  proportion.  Tenants  were  not  now  as  they  used 
to  be  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  every  tenant-farmer  had  a 
boy  under  him,  and  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  but  to  grease 
his  boots  and  take  his  hat  off  to  his  lanuord.  In  these  days, 
as  everybody  of  common-sense  knew,  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
country  were  in  a  great  measure  educated  men,  and  were  as 
far  superior  to  what  the  country  squires  were  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  could  possibly  be.  If  a  landlord  had  his  farm  over- 
run with  game,  he  must  lose  that  class  of  tenant,  for  there 
was  not  onlv  the  damage  that  the  game  did,  but  there  was 
the  effect  which  that  damage  had  on  a  man's  mind.  No  man 
could  farm  well  unless  he  took  a  pleasure  in  it ;  and  what  man. 
therefore,  could  possibly  farm  when  he  saw  a  lot  of  hares  and 
rabbits  eating  up  his  com  P  If  they  gave  him  compensation, 
no  one  could  well  know  how  much  to  give^  and  even  if  they 
did  this  a  man  still  did  not  take  the  same  pleasure  in  his  farm 
as  he  would  do  if  he  gathered  in  his  crop  and  made  the  best  he 
could  of  it.  If  the  landlord  persisted,  therefore,  in  over-stocking 
his  land  with  ^ame  he  must,  in  the  long  run,  drive  the  best 
tenants  from  his  estates.  The  question  of  leases  was  also  a 
very  serious  and  a  very  complicated  question,  and  it  could  be 
freely  and  fairly  discussed  with  considerable  advantage.  The 
viduation  was  generally  done  by  the  agent,  and  his  opinion 
about  an  agent  was,  that  he  ought  to  be  a  third  man— an  um- 
pire. If  an  agent  said  **  my  employer  has  £20,000  a  year,  and 
ne  wants  to  get  £5,000  more,  I  must  get  it  for  him,"  he  was  a 
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btd  mau,  aad  not  fit  for  his  potttioa.  He  wai  »  sood  agent 
who  Mid, "  It  is  troe  yon  want  more  monej,  hot  this  fani  is 
too  poor  to  pay  so  mneh/*  Referring  to  the  question  of 
leases,  if  a  landlord  let  his  land  at  say  S6s.  per  acre,  and  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  short  time,  in  oonseqcence  of  some  gola  discoteries 
or  something  of  that  land,  the  price  of  com  doubled,  he  eoald 
not  eipect  the  tenant  to  come  to  him  and  to  say  in  consequence 
of  the  change  the  land  is  worth  60s.  ner  acre ;  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposing  the  price  of  com  feU  Ter^f  considerably,  or  the 
rates  rose  very  much,  the  landlord  must  either  sit  still  until  his 
tenant  was  ruined  and  then  alter  the  rent,  or  else,  when  the 
tenant  failed,  he  must  try  to  get  another  and  break  him,  and 
so  on,  which  no  landlord  ought  to  do.  A  difficulty  conse- 
quently arose  because  the  lease  seemed  to  bind  one  party  and 
not  another.  Taking  a  farmer's  riew  of  the  question,  he 
found  that  men  who  were  larmiug  well,  and  who  had  a  deal 
of  capital  inrested  in  their  firms,  were,  in  some  cases,  liable 
to  receive  notice  to  quit  next  Lady-day.  That  was  not  a  posi- 
tion in  which  a  tenant-farmer  of  that  character  ought  to  be  in. 
There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  giring  proper  security  to  a 
tenant  who  was  farming  highlT.  One  way  of  doing  it  was  by 
means  of  leases  aboot  which  there  was  a  difficulty,  and  the 
other  was  by  Tenant-Bight.  The  best  plan  he  considered,  how- 
ever, was  for  the  landbrd  to  do  the  whole  of  the  requisite  im- 
prorement,  and  he  had  told  his  tenants  ncTcr  to  iuTcst  a  shil- 
ling on  a  permanent  part  of  their  farms.  They  had  better  let 
him  do  the  whole  and  pay  him  a  reasonable  interest,  for  he 
was  conrinoed  that  it  was  a  bad  plan  for  tenants  to  be  en- 
couraged to  sink  their  capital  in  draining  and  improving  an 
estate.  This  was,  of  coarse,  a  question  for  discussion,  but 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  more  secure  a  tenant 
could  be  made  in  his  holding  as  long  as  he  farmed  it  well 
and  paid  his  rent  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  landlord, 
and  tne  more  happy  and  comfortable  and  independent  the 
position  of  the  tenant  the  better  for  the  estate,  it  had  been 
said  that  a  |;ood  landlord  was  the  bestseonrity.  There  mivht 
be  some  weight  in  that  aigument,  but  they  must  remember 
that  if  they  had  a  good  landlord  they  did  not  know  what  the 
next  might  be,  and  as  far  as  that  went  the  security  might  ter- 
minate by  the  breaking  of  a  railway  spring.  Libeiality  was  a 
great  thin^  in  landlorcu,  but  it  was  no  use  if  the  landlord  had 
not  got  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket.  He  held,  therefore,  that  the 
best  landlord  that  could  possibW  be  was  not  sufficient  security 
for  the  tenant  The  pUm  that  ne  suggested  .for  Ireland  was 
that  every  tenant  on  receiving  notice  to  quit  should  have 
power  to  call  in  a  court  of  Equity  and  to  receive  what  was 
equitable  and  right.  As  there  was  nothing  that  he  would  pro- 
pose for  Ireland  that  he  would  not  submit  to  himself,  if  at  any 
ame  any  tenant  of  his  thought  he  was  injured  and  pressed 
upon,  or  that  he  was  turned  out  of  his  farm  before  he  had  had 
time  to  get  back  what  he  had  put  upon  it,  he  should  be  willing 
to  go  to  Lincoln  market  and  to  choose  five  respectable  tenant 
farmers  and  leave  it  to  them,  and  pay  every  shuHng  that  they 
said  was  due.    He  thought  Uiat  the  subjects  to  which  he  had 


refcrred  would  form  good  subjects  for  oonsidenrtion,  sad  id- 
vantage  might  arise  if  they  were  only  freely  sad  fidily 
diseuned. 

Bfr.  BxABDJLLL  said  that  the  prosperity  of  EngtishhnDisg, 
and  the  high  state  of  culture  in  which  the  land  wss,  wis  ncft  ii 
consequence  of  yearly  tenancy,  but  in  spite  of  it.  If  ftm  feua 
were  generally  adopted  by  the  great  bulk  of  land-ownenin  Ae 
country,  land  would  be  worth  more  than  it  was,  sad  the  mm- 
neration  which  tenant-farmers  would  get  would  be  couBdenUj 
increased.  In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  the  great  balk  of  tin 
formers  were  men  of  capital,  and  the  forms  being  let  on  leans, 
they  could  offer  better  rents,  because  it  answered  tbdr  nv- 
nose  to  form  in  a  more  expensive  way  than  yearly  tensati  or 
farm. 

Mr.  WALxn  thought  that  the  less  they  distubed  tbfl 
rights  of  private  property  the  better,  as  it  ought  Icsd  to  eon- 
phcations  which  would  not  suit  the  tenant-former  ss  i  floitiii 
capitalist,  any  more  than  it  would  the  landlord  uifixN 
capitalist.  He  looked  on  the  landlord  as  the  natunl  finncr 
of  the  land,  between  whom  and  the  consumer  the  teasat  far- 
mer came  in,  and  he  ought  to  be  treated  fairly  sod  jutly 
so  that  his  floating  capital  should  not  be  subject  to  km.  11 
would  not)  he  thought,  oe  subject  to  loss  if  he  was  ilwiyi  al- 
lowed to  have  so  much  notice  and  it  was  to  be  alloved  to 
expire  on  the  same  system  as  that  on  which  the  land  wu  firaed. 

Mr.  OiLBiRT^  (Bamby)  said  he  thought  that,  besides  em- 
sidering  the  subjects  of  the  malt-tax  and  local  taxation,  thej 
might  discuss  the  working  and  administration  of  the  pieseot 
poor  laws  in  agricultural  districts.  There  were  also  wvenl 
other  subjects  which  could  be  taken  up  with  advintige. 

Mr.  Bbakdall  observed  that  they  had  discussed  the  qiei- 
tfon  of  local  taxation  until  it  waa  aunoot  threadbare,  and  be 
deprecated  the  idea  of  the  Chamber  being  tied  down  to  one 
subject. 

Mr.  HvsKiKson,  who  had  suggested  the  snljeet,  aid  tbt 
being  a  new  member  of  the  Chamber,  he  was  not  avare  of  ill 
that  nad  been  done. 

At  the  dinner,  which  followed,  the  Bev.  C.  NEvm  aid 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  fifty  tenants  and  their  fiunilia 
was  of  more  consequence  than  one  landlord,  and  he  thoogbt, 
therefore,  that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  considered.  Bat  tesint- 
fkrmen  should  also  remember  that  the  welfore  of  ten  bibonren 
was  of  more  oonsequence  than  of  one  tenant-faraier.  Fobtio 
made  no  difference  to  him  in  the  treatment  of  his  teflutiy, 
and  he  once  learnt  a  lesson  in  that  respect  from  a  Tor;— tlM 
late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  The  baronet  was  mentioning  his  dis- 
like to  one  of  his  tenants  who  was  **  conceited  and  a  Bidieal." 
A  great  Conservative  agent  who  was  present  thought  he  hid  t 
fine  field  for  action,  and  said  Sir  Tatton  really  ought  not  to 
have  such  a  tenant.    Sir  Tatton,  however,  replied, "  I  csnaot 

S're  him  notice  to  quit,  because  he  can  erow  bc^taiupi 
an  I  can,  and  I  can  smell  his  guano  a  mile  off.  I  do&'t  liie 
to  meet  him  because  I  am  afVaid  he  will  give  me  notiee  that  he 
shall  leave,  because  Fm  a  Tory.'* 


FOOD    FOB    STOCK. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Swindon  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Swindon,  Mr.  Jijua  Biatsn,  in  the  chair,  said 
Mr.  Pinniger  was  a  man  of  large  and  varied  experience.  He 
was  the  owner  of  an  extensive  herd,  not  only  in  this  district, 
but  also  in  London,  and  baring  to  proride  for  so  many  head  of 
stock  peculiarly  qualified  Itim  to  speak  on  the  subject  set  down 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Chaklxs  PiirirroiR  said  the  unprecedented  dry  season 
of  1870,  which  has  just  passed  away,  will  not  I  imagine  be 
soon  or  easilv  forgotten  amongst  us.  Even  the  youngest  in 
our  midst  will  be  able  to  relate  in  after  yean  what  one  did  to 
get  food  for  his  cattle ;  what  another  did  for  water  for  the 
same ;  and  how  all  so  ardently  longed  month  after  month  for 
rain,  and  still  none  came  of  consequence  all  the  summer  or 
autumn  long.  From  the  record  of  the  amount  of  rain  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  I  find  the  fall  of  nin  for  the  twelve  months  has 
only  been  19  inches  90  parte,  the  average  fbr  the  twelve  yean 
past  beiuff  very  near  28  inches  for  the  same  period.  The 
months  of  Apra,  May,  and  June  were  exeeedbgly  di^,  only  1 


inch  89  parte  of  rain  fklling  during  those  months,  and  tboK 
in  which  our  hopes  prindpuly  depend  for  our  hay  crop.  The 
drought  which  set  m  as  early  as  the  middle  mMuch,  bis 
contmued  with  but  little  intermission  up  to  the  pieseBt  tiai^ 
and  even  on  the  9th  day  of  Januanr,  1871,  we  find  bshJ^ 
our  ponds  which  were  quite  dry  in  the  middle  of  sommer,  uA 
were  newly  cleaned  and  dug  out,  nearly  empty,  and  the  ditches, 
which  are  usually  at  this  season  full  to  overflowing,  sre  nov 
comparatively  dry.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  i  ^ 
lonff  term  of  drought  has  been  to  absorb  all  the  farofri 
profite  and  a  very  great  deal  of  his  cares  too.  One  friend  n« 
forms  me  he  is  nine  tons  of  cheese  short  of  hu  usnsl  niVt 
which,  reckoned  at  £70  per  ton,  amounte  to  MSO,  Thep»- 
tures  in  these  and  a^acent  valleys,  usually  so  rich  and  few 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  vegetation  at  tbs 
time  when  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  is  on  the  alert  forwe 
return  of  summer  was  at  once  cut  short  byeold,  cntDnf 
easterly  winds,  with  a  total  suspenrion  of  any  rainfiU  of  un- 
portuoe  fbr  many  months  together,  with  the  eeitua  rsmc  a 
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Ab  k»  of  tMir  hay  crop,  as  wall  at  the  eqailly  cthunitoat  prot- 
peet  of  ttarTatioii  of  oar  herds  snd  our  Hocks.    As  I  saia  be- 
fore, these  pastures,  deemed  so  fertile  and  productive  indaoed 
the  yeoman  to  hope  he  might  venture  to  lay  stock  on  it  thickly, 
vith  a  view  of  profits  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  on  it  of  rent 
ijtbes,  rates,  taxes,  and  labour,  and  experience  of  former  years 
Ml  generally  borne  him  out  in  his  ezpeotations.    This  very 
fiflspKonsl  year  has  doomed  him  to  disappointment  and  dis- 
may, sad  hue  we  are  at  the  present  time  with  oar  usual  num- 
ber of  cattle  (for  to  sell  out  would  be  more  disastrous),  our 
itock  of  provender  for  them  of  the  most  meagre  description, 
ind  our  bay-staeks  a  thina  of  the  paat.    I  Imve  myself  Ave 
atackyards,  where  I  usually  put  a  bay  rick,  but  which  now 
haie  none  at  all  in,  and  another  or  two  would  be  nearly  the 
Mae  but  for  a  little  left  of  the  previous  yearns  growth.    Our 
bopei,  then,  of  getting  through  this  severe  winter  without  a 
Teiy  besvy  outlay  of  money  or  ruin  of  our  cattle  are  faint  in- 
deed, and  may  well  induce  a  meeting  such  as  this  to  consider 
what  ander  the  ciroumstanoea  is  bnt  to  be  done,  or,  as  our 
text  nyi,  **  How  best  to  eoonomise  and  make  the  most  of  what 
we  have.**    There  ia  one  ocmsolation  under  it.    It  is  generally, 
I  believe,  admitted  our  crop  of  straw  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
IB  aTe^^e  one.    More  particularly  ia  this  the  case  of  wneat- 
itnv,tne  quality  of  which  ia  first*rate;   so  much  so  we 
Kueely  ever  knew  it  so  good,  and  lien  in  a  great  measure 
nut  be  our  dependonee  for  the  saving  of  the  uves  of  thou- 
aadi  of  our  oattle,  and  aheep  too.     Well,  then,  how  beet  to 
eoouBie  io  as  to  make  the  bnt  of  this  very  waloable  material 
» the  qoMtion  each  one  appears  to  be  aalong  the  other,  and 
OD  which  each  one  ia  dasinHia  of  being  better  informed.  That 
then  is  a  mode  of  rendering  straw  xaally  nutritioaa  there  is 
bat  little  doubt ;  at  all  events,  we  can  so  supplement  it  with 
other  flutter  that  it  ean  be  made  an  exoeedingly  valuable  ad- 
joaet  to  onr  usual  reaouroea.    Indeed,  I  muat  lay  I  have  posi. 
tire  proof  of  it  daily  before  my  eyes.    But  aa  onr  esteemed 
friend,  Joseph  Beynolda,  of  Qlouceater,  on  a  aimilar  diseusdon 
to  this,  once  hinted  to  the  Chamber,  it  is  not, by  putting  out 
yosr  eovs  for  12  weeks  on  board  wagea  in  other  persons'  yards 
at  Is.  6d.  per  head  that  you  will  succeed.  But  the  best  method 
ippesn  the  most  diffieuU  one  to  arrive  at.    Some  gentlemen 
itfanoed  me  that  the  farmers   in  the  neighbouring  county, 
dihted  or  moistened  their  wheat  straw  cut  into  chaff  for  the 
atUe  with  ddei,  havina  had  a  very  bountifol  crop  this  seaaon. 
Another  informs  me  that  in  another  county  farmers  cat  up 
their  wheat  and  other  straw  and  mix  with  it  a  quantity  of  salt 
ud  lay  it  np  in  store  for  winter  when  it  comes  out  a  really 
btteoing  labstanoe.    This  may,  to  a  oertain  extent,  be  a  pala- 
table, bat,  I  imagine,  not  very  nutritious  food.     Another 
geatleaan  informs  me  he  cuts  hii  straw  into  chaff  three  qnar- 
ten  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sweetens  it  with  treacle  and 
nter  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  the  former  to  each  animal 
fcr  day,  and  this  with  satislactoTy  resolU.    I  am  very  fearfol 
lA  iDstaaeea  like  this ;  the  palate  of  the  animal  u  better 
pleased  than  the  system  is  fed,  and  the  belly  of  the  animal  is 
Bsde  to  grow  big  while  the  back  arowa  ver^  thin.    Another 
geatlenuui  anurea  me  hia  eattle  do  exceedingly  well  on  cut 
>tnw  and  4ib.  of  palm-nut  meal  each  per  day,  at  £8  per  ton, 
yml  over  the  cnaff,  the  straw  cut  toe  same  lengths  as  in 
wrner  eaies.    Now  this  must  be  a  very  cheap  mode,  and  will 
vdl  eoopare  with  any  one  I  have  met.    I  am  not  quite  sure 
l^he  informed  me  whether  his  cattle  were  in-calf  cows  or 
^^  ttock.    Much,  however,  is  involved  in  this.    With  our 
uiry  cows  within  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks  of  their  calving 
bne,  the  ume  dry  husky  food  they  did  on  tliree  months  ago 
|h^  can  barelv  subsist  on  now — ^that  ia  if  you  wish  to  keep 
>he  back  of  the  animal  big,  the  twist  full  and  plump,  and 
^  eow  strong  and  vigorous  to  bring  forth  her  young  in 
doe  season  and  healthfulness.    Now  if  this  mode  of  41b.  of 
aat-mcal  will  effact  all  this,  which,  permit  me  to  say,  I  very 
■aeh  donbt,  it  muat  be  economical,  pecause  41b.  of  this  pre- 

Sntion  at  £8  per  ton  will  coat  only  4d.  per  day  or  about  28. 
-per  week,  in  addition  to  2  cwt.  of  cut  straw  at  Ss.,  which 
"|ues  it  np  to  5s.  Sd.  each  per  head  per  week.  Supposing  that 
m  eowi  will  sat  24  bushels  of  chaff  or  1  cwt.  of  straw  cut  with 
i  very  Uttle  hay  each,  in  addition  to  41b.  of  cake,  thia  gentle- 
^  would  fk  hia  cattle  kept  on  palm-nut  meal  and  cut 
«*w  at  the  price  of  5s.  Sd.  each  per  week,  which  would  be 
very  ehcap.  Another  gentleman,  whom  I  oonaider  a  firat- 
nte  naaager  of  daily  oows  in  winter,  assures  roe  he  cannot 
»»y  season  do  it  at  kaathan  6s.  per  head;  he  says  to  do 


yoar  eow  justice  daring  the  time  of  her  rest  eight  or  tea 
weeks  she  should  have  two  cwt.  of  good  nsefol  sweet  hay, 
which  at  the  spending  nrice,  £2  10s.  per  ton,  comes  to  the 
money.  If  you  give  hall  straw  cut  with  it,  you  must  make 
it  up  to  her  in  cake,  meal,  or  aome  other  nutritious  matter. 
Now,  if  instead  of  two  cwt.  of  hay  I  aive  1^  cwt.  of  straw  at 
Ss.,  lialf  owt.  of  hay  at  2s.  8d.  (spending  price  £2  10s.}  and 
a  quarter  of  a  ewt.  of  cake  per  week,  X  expend  Ss.  4|d.  per 
week.  This  looks  a  startling  sum  for  70  or  80  cows— it 
amounto  for  80  eows  to  £84  per  week,  or  very  near  it  But 
we  now  come  to  matters  of  fact.  My  friend,  whom  I  will  call 
A  1,  informs  me  he  has  put  off  all  hia  older  oowa  to  his  arable 
fkrm  at  atraw  with  one  bushel  of  roote  and  2  lbs.  of  cake  per 
day,  and  this  coste  him,  to  receive  anything  for  his  straw, 
6s.  6d.  per  head.  Then  he  informs  me  he  keeps  his  46  grazer 
oows  at  home  on  cut  straw  and  hay,  half  of  each,  moistened 
with  porridge  made  of  one  bushel  of  linseed  to  60  aidlons  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  pea  and  barley  mixed 
and  strained  over  the  maaa  auffident  for  two  daya  or  at  the 
rate  of  a  trifle  more  than  6  lbs.  of  meal  per  day  to  each  cow. 
Now  this,  without  hay  and  straw,  coste  2s.  8d.  per  week  or 
the  cost  of  hay  at  4s.  6d.  spending  prioe^  and  same  of  straw  at 
la.  6d.  comes  to  just  Ss.  Sd.  each  cow.  These  he  says  are  just 
his  youngest  oows ;  for  the  older  ones  it  would  be  scarcely 
enough.  One  thinga  muat  be  borne  in  mind.  Por  this  mode 
of  feeding  he  has  capital  premiaes  and  arrangemente  for  doing 
it  in  thia  wav.  As  he  is  a  very  methodical  man,  I  get  facte 
and  figurea  from  him  correctly.  One  thing  he  aays,  he  con- 
siders 2  lbs.  of  cake  per  day  would  be  equal  in  nutriment  to  hia 
gruel,  &e.,  at  a  little  more  ooat  and  a  areat  deal  less  trouble,  or 
Tery  nearly  9s.  per  head  each.  I  find  our  oows  in  the  London 
dairy  kept  well  on  hay,  graina,  roote  and  eake,  coat  12s.  each 
per  week.  Another  voung  friend  on  a  form  of  flrst-rate  land, 
number  of  cattle  much  aa  uaual,  cowa  very  poor,  and  looking 
half  atarved,  dry  ever  aince  Michaelmas,  and  desuroua  of  get- 
ting them  up,  ia  using  hia  straw  cut  fine,  mixed  with  fiuMcd 
Guel,  treacle,  allowed  to  lay  and  get  into  a  kind  of  porridge 
fore  beinj[  naed.  The  cowa  eat  it  with  the  greateat  avidity, 
and  appear  improving.  He  ia  pretty  well  off  for  old  hay,  yet 
he  seema  deairous  of  eoonomiaing  that,  and  his  new  too,  by  sup- 
plementing his  straw,  with  eake.  Unseed,  treacle,roota,  and  other 
mattera.  My  method,  though  I  may  aay  I  can  scarcelv  strictly 
define  one,  has  been  to  cat  mystraw  and  a  very  little  hay  hy  steam 
power  into  chaff,  moistened  with  a  little  treade,  and  served 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  stock.  Two  bushels  of  bariey  were 
boiled  and  thrown  in  with  each  day'a  maaa  for  a  time,  but 
which  we  have  now  discontinued  for  other  matters  to  make  it 
np.  In  fact,  I  have,  aa  I  aaid,  no  definite  acheme.  I  endea- 
vour to  watch  my  cattle,  and  byao  changing  and  moving  them 
about  where  neceaaary  1  endeavour  to  aee  all  going  on  as  wdl 
aa  under  the  ciraumatencea  we  can,  but  we  feed  all  indiscrimi- 
nately on  thia  chaff;  the  calving  oowa,  young  atoek,  and  year- 
linga  an  indulged  in  extn  eake,  ftc,  aa  a  make  up  with  a  few 
mangolda,  and  ther  appear  to  do  exceedingly  welL  I  do  not 
see  how  one  can  classify  them  to  different  food,  but  I  give  to 
the  classes  most  needing  it  an  allowance  of  cake  extra  whoi 
required,  the  efficiency  of  which  ia  most  manifeat  in  the  way 
the  cattle  are  doing  compared  with  what  ther  did  other  yeara 
when  food  was  very  abundant  and  no  stint  of  it  waa  given.  I 
have  made  a  few  experimente  in  boiled  linseed,  treacle,  ftc., 
myself,  and  I  am  able  fully  to  concur  vrith  the  viewa  of  thoae 
or  mj  friends  I  quoted  before.  The  linseed,  I  believe,  acte  aa 
an  incentive,  sweetened  with  treade,  to  lead  the  animal  to 
crave  for  it ;  though  I  do  not  aee  any  beneficial  reaulte  beyond 
that  it  helps  (and  thia  I  consider  a  most  essential  thing)  to 
aasist  in  pushing  these  husky  and  cloggina  matters  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  cow's  stomach,  wnicn,  to  me,  does  not 
appear  formed  by  nature  to  feed  on  the  dry  materials  given  to 
other  of  our  domeatic  animals.  I  have  alao  tried  Messrs. 
Foster^s  compound,  61b.  of  it  against  41b.  of  linseed  and  cotton 
cake  mixed,  on  ten  cowa  in  calf.  I  must  say  I  prefer  the 
cake,  though  I  do  not  notice  any  marked  difference ;  they  ap- 
pear exceedingly  fond  of  it.  I  have  ordered  a  ton  more. 
These  snd  various  other  experiments  have  been  tried,  in  all  of 
which  I  have  been  anxioualy  watehing  for  a  more  marked  im- 
provement than  I  have  yet  acen,  prostrated  aa  they  are  with 
this  very  rigoroua  aeason  and  the  effecte  of  the  terrible  infiic- 
tion  of  the  foot-and>month  diaease,  from  which  we  are  barely 
recovered,  and  from  which  1  do  not  expect  to  be  fully  rid  of 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come.    It  is  called  by  some  one  a  ter- 
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rible  looarffe,  and  I  folly  endorse  that  opinion.  I  look  vpon 
it  as  one  of  the  dairyman's  greatest  dravbadu,  jet  I  do  hope 
as  we  are  nov  folly  got  into  the  siring  of  feeding  oor  catUe, 
they  look  and  do  better  than  at  any  former  time,  rot  the  last 
few  months  we  seem  to  folly  appreciate  the  worth  of  it,  and 
have  reconciled  our  minds  to  patting  oor  hands  into  oor 
pockets,  to  endeavoor  by  so  doing  to  make  the  most  of 
what  we  have,  and  ose  to  the  best  advantage  what  we 
have  in  the  shape  of  fodder,  whether  for  oor  sheep  or 
cattle.  Other  friends  of  mine  with  a  large  stock  of  mangolds, 
polp  those  and  mix  with  their  chaff  or  cot  straw,  hot  we 
all  Know  this  food  wants  the  addition  of  a  few  poonds  of 
cake  or  meal,  or  some  other  suocolent  food,  a-day  to  do  the 
animal  jostice,  espeoally  oor  cows  forward  in  calf.  Many  will 
defend  the  system  of  giving  wheat  straw  whole  and  not  cot. 
With  this  I  cannot  possibly  agree,  when  cattle  have  to  get 
their  entire  sustenance  from  it.  I  am  aware  occasions  may 
happen  when  It  may  be  very  beneficial,  soch,  for  instance, 
when  we  have  a  lot  of  old  grass  on  the  land.  A  little  may 
then  be  eaten  with  it  to  help  to  fiU  op,  and  may  prove  of  great 
good  to  cattle,  as  a  person  once  said  to  m&  "Straw  ma^  do 
very  well  if  yoo  can  give  them  two  meals  of  hay  a-day  beside.'' 
Of  the  different  qoalities  of  straw  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
very  learnedly,  thoogh  I  think  that  barley  or  oat  straw,  of  a 
light  crop  of  say  three  ooarters  per  acre,  on  stone  brash  or 
^veUy  soils,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  variety, 
either  of  which  is  no  doobt  very  preferable  to  wheat  straw. 
I  think,  however,  from  my  own  experience*  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  notritive  matter  in  bean  or  pea  straw,  or  what  we  call 
**poalta,*'  where  the  haolm  of  pea  rons  op  the  stalk  of  bean, 
wnich  holding  it  off  the  groond  avoids  that  dirt  and  filth  peas 
in  a  wet  season  are  liable  to  form,  being  so  moch  on  the 
groond.  Bot  all  these  are  good,  and  moch  can  be  and  ia 
made  of  them,  bot  they  idl  reqoire  the  addition  of  something  of 
a  more  notritioos  natore,  if  yoo  intend  doing  jostice  to  yoor 
cattle  in  the  winter,  or  fitting^  voor  dairv  cow  to  again  resome 
her  milk  producing  process  wim  strengthened  vigoor.  Bot  I 
am  inclined  to  think  we,  as  a  class,  are  apt  to  adopt  a  very 
parsimonioos  spirit  to  get  all  we  can  from  poor  Peggy,  and 
leave  her  to  taxe  care  of  herself  when  her  work  is  done,  and 
she  can  do  no  more  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  winter.  The 
monej  once  gone  into  oor  pocket  is  polled  oot  a^^n  with  a 
very  ill  grace.  I  speak  now  for  mvself,  and  think  it  very  hard 
we  do  not  get  froitfol  seasons  and  abondant  erops,  and  so 
avoid  these  heavy  ootlays  for  the  sostenaace  of  stock  in  winter, 
and  why  in  the  ease  and  jollity  of  oor  spirits  we  cannot  evecy 
year  say  to  oor  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, "  Take  yuor  fill,  eat, 
drink,  and  be  metry."  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  these  occasional  dry  seasons  do  as  a  vast  deal  of  good. 
They  tend  to  make  us  more  carefnl  of  what  we  have,  to  point 
out  to  08  the  necessity  of  being  more  frogal  in  oor  management ; 
to  check  specolation  in  oor  farms ;  a^  to  observe  greater 
economy  in  our  products,  not  consuming  (dl  in  an  abondant 
season,  bot  to  lay  by  a  store  for  a  less  j^rodoctive  one.  The 
worst  and  most  lamentable  thing  to  me  is  it  prodocv  in  os  a 
sad  mormor  of  discontent  and  dinatis£sction.  All  this  I  know 
too  well  myself,  and  I  know,  too,  it  is  not  oor  case  alone.  It 
is  a  national  calamity.  Eveiy  man  who  boys  hia  poond  of 
hotter  and  has  to  pay  4d.  extra  for  it  has  caose  to  lament  it ; 
or  every  man  who  has  to  pay  l|d.  or  2d.  extra  for  his  piece  of 
cheese,  his  beef,  motton,  or  oacon,  may  well  see  in  it  caose  for 
discontent.  Thanks,  however,  to  oor  coosinsin  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, BUnois,  and  other  States  of  the  great  Union  across  the 
water,  who  have  sent  os  a  good  sopply  of  cheese  this  season, 
they  have  moch  kept  down  the  j^rice  of  that  article  or  it 
would  have  been  much  worse.  As  it  is,  however,  the  labourer, 
the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  or  the  private  gentleman  all  feel  the 
effects  of  this  year  of  drought.  Still,  all  would  fed  exceedingly 
thankful  in  contrasting  our  position  with  that  of  our  less 
fortunate  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  and  will  entertain  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Oreat  Disposer  of  all  human 
affairs  that  matters  are  alter  all  no  worse  than 
they  are.  One  more  word  I  wish  to  have  with 
mr  yoong  friends.  It  is  this:  Do  not  think  too  much 
of,  or  put  too  much  dependence  in,  your  stock  of  wheat  straw. 
Too  have  a  few  good-nzed  ricks  in  yoor  stack-yard,  and  yoo 
fancy  them  almost  inexhaustible.  Ton  have  a  great  abundance 
therenow,  bot  nothing  is  more  fleeting  or  deeeptive.  Why, 
one  stack  of  hay  of  80  tons  will  yield  more  fodder  than  the 
•tr^w  Qf  4^  Mm  of  wheat,  tod  if  you  Are  very  ihgrt  of  hay 


I  would  adviie  yoo  to  porehasa  a  titUe  to  cot  up  with  joof 
straw,  and  also  spend  a  little  on  linseed,  pahn  nut  nn}, 
barley,  or  peameal,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it,  or  70a  vill 
find  your  wheat  straw  gone  before  yoo  are  awue,  and  then  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  man  of  hay  to  buy,  who  will  not  forget  to 
charge  you  for  it  when  he  sees  you  are  obliged  to  come  to  liio« 
It  is  a  long  tiresome  time  to  wait  with  such  scant  proTiaiom, 
and  don't  forget  the  old  adase,  **  May  come  early  or  % 
come  late  will  be  sure  to  make  the  old  cow  quske."  We 
remember  the  tale  of  the  poor  old  Irish  farmer,  in  a  time  of 
mat  distress— his  hay  and  straw  all  ^e,  and  nothing  left 
for  his  poor  old  oow — ^who  was  lamenting  it  vf  ly  sadly  to  hii 
wife,  when  Biddy  said, "  Och  John,  don't  ye  fret  John ;  iboie 
I  have  some  left  for  ye  yet,"  and  going  into  the  sleepiog 
apartment  she  flung  out  the  children's  chaff  bed,  njia^ 
**  Shore  there  is  a  store  for  ye  yet,  John ;  take  that"  Sneli 
extremetiet  we  hope  not  to  see  any  of  us  driven  to,  thouh  1 
am  neatly  mistaken  if  it  will  not  be  all  got  ve^  doM 
together  before  the  usoal  season  for  grass  comes  xound  again, 
aim  the  cookoo's  dieery  notes  nsher  io  the  oommeuoeineat  of 
retoming  plenty. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Moou  believed  the  raaolt  of  the  pressat  state 
of  things  wooli  be  to  lead  fimners  to  make  enoimcati  vitk 
the  view  of  discovering  that  they  were  not  so  dnendent  ipoa 
hay  as  they  had  hitherto  thoof^t  thqr  were.  The  fset  wii, 
they  had  all  thonght  too  moch  of  that  most  expensive  food  for 
cattle— hay.  They  had  thought  too  mooh  about  it,  sad  had 
mown  too  moch  while  they  graxed  too  little.  The  preiait 
season,  however,  had  oompelled  thena  to  learn  to  do  with  ka 
bay,  and,  in  aooe  cases,  perhaps,  to  do  witfaoot  it  alfeonAher. 
What  was  more,  he  bebeved  this  lesson  was  being  ksnad 
already,  and  he  qnoted,  aa  a  oonfinnation  of  his  idea,  the  firt 
that  hay  was  not  inereaaiiig  in  price  so  mneh  as  the^  thoo^ 
it  would,  and  as  moeh  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  » 
generally  used  as  formerly.  Thia  state  of  things  ma  only  to 
be  attributed  to  practical  men  setting  their  wits  to  work,  and 
by  the  ose  of  artifidala,  aa  well  as  improved  modes  of  prepuiag 
cattle  food,  relying  less  npon  hay. 

Mr.  T.  HvwKB  said  he  was  one  of  those  in  the  hippy 
position  of  having  a  large  herd  to  keep  through  the  wiutet 
without  having  any  hay,  or  at  least  only  a  very  small  qnantity. 
He  did  not,  however,  despair,  for  he  had  plenty  of  wheat  and 
bean  straw,  which,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  mangold,  iiy 
half  a  buahel  a  day,  also  three  or  four  pounds  of  palm-not 
meal,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  cake,  make  up  the  keep  of 
each  animal  per  day.  Very  extravagant  feeding  it  was  too,  as 
to  cost,  thourh  it  waa  not  exceasive  in  quantity.  Bnt  the 
Question  ^aaa  how  to  get  on  when  the  cows  had  ealTed,asd 
tnere  were  no  more  nay  ricks.  In  July,  his  paitniea  were 
very  little  better  than  a  down,  and  he  at  thia  tune  gave  ha 
cows  mangold  leaves  and  straw  cut  up  together.  That  food 
seemed  to  be  very  much  liked  by  the  stock,  and  did  thea 
good ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  S  cwt.  of  cheese 
per  cow.  He  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  Chamber  could  retain  the  services  of  a  chemi^ 
to  make  analyses  for  the  members  at  a  reduced  rate.  Had 
there  been  auch  an  arrangement  he  should  have  endearonred 
to  procure  an  analysis  of  mangold  and  mangold  lesves,  and 
thus  learn  the  properties  of  ea^  Other  members  might  alio 
have  other  foods  analysed. 

Mr.  J.  HOKTON  said  in  the  district  where  he  lived  the  itiat 
crop  waa  not  an  average,  the  wheat  being  thin,  and  the  leatea 
com  very  deficient.  He  woold,  however,  give  to  the  meeting 
the  resolt  of  the  experience  of  himself  and  brother  in  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  chewiest  and  best  mode  of  kee(|uig 
store  cattle  through  the  winter.  They  cut  their  straw  mto 
chaff,  and  then  mix  it  with  linseed  gruel  and  meaL  Tbe 
quantity  for  each  oow  per  day  waa  21b.  of  linseed,  ground  m 
soaked  in  two  gallons  of  water  for  24  houi,  then  throw » 
over  the  chaff  with  21b.  of  meal,  wnU  mixed  thedaybefon 
using.  The  cost  of  each  oow  per  week  is  8t.8d.,  sstiaiating 
linseed  at  8s.  dd.  per  bushel,  and  meal  at  16s.  per  ten  aeon. 
They  gave  the  same  to  sheep,  and  kept  them  in  a  healthy  lUte 
at  4d.  per  head  per  week.  To  hones  for  the  night,  after 
baiting,  they  gave  more  linseed  and  not  any  meal,  sad  they 
very  aeldom  heard  of  the  hortea  having  the  gripes,  wUeh  waa 
very  often  the  case  when  they  ale  diy  provender.  Heeoaia 
not  aee  why  farmers  should  pay  to  have  the  oil--whieh  wm  ") 
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Mdyflipadatty  u  nuuiBiketum  Bind  looh  tfaingtM  tiity 
oAn  nid  wen  fbasd  in  oake. 

Mr.  J.  AxKiLL  nid,  while  admitting  the  Ttloe  of  itnw,  he 
ooqU  not  allow  the  merito  of  hay  to  be  ignored ;  and,  though 
pwfaapi  itraw  had  not  been  niffloiently  Taioed,  and  might  be 
ued  to  greater  adrantage,  there  waa  nothing  like  a  gMd  bit 
of  hay  in  the  ipiiiig. 

Mr.  PooocK  nid  he  had  ipent  a  great  deal  in  meal,  Indian 
con,  liuoed,  &c. ;  he  had  need  80  ncki  of  linned.  and  had 
to-day  bought  another  80  ncka  and  a  qoantitj  of  eake.  This 
hi  mud  together  with  rioe  meaL  He  oaed  for  eaeh  oow  per 
d»  aboat  half  a  peek  of  meal,  81be.  of  linaeed,  and  81ba.  of 
cue.  He  had  tbe  food  prepared  with  oare,  and  employed  the 
b«t  men  he  eonld  to  look  after  the  cattle.  There  wm  jnat 
OM  point  ariiing  oat  of  thia  itate  of  affain  which  ought  not 
to  be  aegleeted.  In  apending  all  dua  money,  tenanta  ought 
to  iiiel  thty  were  doing  ao  upon  a  ntiafiwtory  baiia.  Many 
hmen  would  be  apnding  thonnnde  thia  tear  in  artiAdal 
food,  which  muat  iB^pcore  the  land ;  yet  with  aome  of  them 


thia  might  be  a  complete  Ion  aa  fiur  aa  an?  fttture  benefit  waa 
concerned,  for  they  might  get  aiz  monthe  notice  to  quit  (pro- 
bnged  applauae).  He  mi^t  obaerre  that  he  wae  a  great  ad- 
▼ocate  at  one  time  for  cutting  chaff ;  he  had,  however,  come 
to  thtf  conduaion  that  if  a  man  had  plenty  of  etraw,  it  waa 
cheaper  to  give  the  cattie  four  or  ftye  pounda  of  cake  per  day 
and  let  them  pick  the  etraw  OTcr,  aa  they  preferred  tlua  to  eat- 
ing a  quantity  of  chaff. 

Mr.  T.  AnxtLL  aaid  he  thought  it  better  to  um  the  etraw 
whole,  and  let  the  cattle  pick  it  out,  apending  the  coat  of  cut- 
ting it  into  chaff  in  aome  unftil  artificial  food.  He  further 
thought  thia  waa  preferable  to  chaff,  for  the  aimple  reaeon 
that  animate  which  chewed  the  cud  were  not  able  to  eat  dr^, 
ehort  food  like  horaee.  There  might  be  a  little  waete — ^that  la 
to  uy  aome  of  the  etraw  would  be  left  by  the  cattie— but  they 
would  have  manure,  while  the  cattle  woiud  do  better  on  whole 
atraw  than  on  ao  much  chaff,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  it 
would  be  nred. 

A  Tote  of  thanki  waa  paaaed  to  Mr.  Pinniger. 


A  DAY  AT  THE  MBLBOUBNE  CATTLE  YABDS. 


It  it  early  morning— eo  reiy  earl^  indeed,  that  probably  few 
penoDs  wholly  unconnected  with  h?e  atock  are  moving :  but 
at  Xevmarket,  though  the  atara  are  atill  bright,  though  the 
Buti  of  the  elupe  in  the  bay  barely  pierce  the  miet  in  which 
tlieirhiilliareaiirondcd— all  the  population  ia  energetic  and 
alert  la  if  three  and  four  in  the  morning  were  the  moot  or- 
dinary of  boaineea  houra.    There  are  two  yarda  or  collectiona 
of  jiras,  in  the  ImoU,  which  baa  of  lateveara  become  and  been 
uuaed  Newmarket.    In  eome  defined  relation  to  theae  "  poet 
and  rail  arrangemeata**  atanda  every  horae,  dog,  man,  and  bov 
— ever^  oow,  bullock,  abeeo,  and  lamb  at  preaent  doing  or  aui- 
fmog  IB  their  vicinity.    Tneee  are  the  cattle-yarda  and  aheep- 
juds  respectively.   All  manner  of  Lanea  and  by-roada  from 
nay  point  of  the  oompaaa  radiate  towarda  Newmarket  aa  a 
oofflBum  centre.    From  theae  are  debouching  drovea  of  cattle 
aadflocka  of  aheep  from  every  part  of  Victoria,  and  from  many 
a  plain  and  foreat  beyond  the  Murray.   Thouaanda  of  fat  aheep 
and  Umba  have  come  in  by  rail  the  night  before,  and  are  now 
morin^  in  from  paddocka  where  they  have  paaaed  the  night. 
Tht  >ewmarket  Hotel  ia  diapenain^  hot  coffee,  and  occaaional 
Weragn  of  a  **  ehorter^  deecription,  by  the  gallon.    Weary 
nea,  with  facea  worn  by  hard  weather  and  want  of  aleep,  are 
"  torning  in*'  for  a  ahoxt  dose,  or  "  turning  out"  to  hegm  the 
dafi  work.    There  ia  no  other  aaleyard  near  Melbourne  where 
iheeo  and  cattle  can  be  aold.    Thia  particular  apot  aeema  na- 
tonUy  adapted   for  the  purpoae  to  which  it  ia  dcYoted,  and 
neans  have  been  ttXtn  to  render  it  the  moat.oonvenient,  effect- 
tire,  and  acceaaible  atock  mart  in  Auatralia.    Nor  ia  theland- 
ieape  devoid  of  beauty.    Eaatward,  at  a  diatance  of  three  milea, 
liethespirea  and  roofe  of  Melbourne.    Beyond  are  foreete, 
gnen-iwarded,  and.  devoid  of4UDdergiowth,  the  blue  rangea 
of  Dandaaong,  and  oimly  diataut,  the  anow  peaka  of  the  Aua. 
^alian  Alpa.    Southward,  the  eun  lighte  up  the  Bay  of  Wil- 
lunstown,  studded  with  maata  and  the  eaila  of  many  nationa. 
To  the  westward  aU  ia  plain,    from  the  apot  on  which  we 
■tandto  where  the  eouthem  aurgea  break  againat  the  farma  of 
Wannambool  and  Fort  Faixy,  800  milea  in  "  a  bee-line,"  atretch 
^  Western  Plaina,  rarely  broken  by  hill  or  foreat.    North- 
ed, the  eve,  jpaaaing  over  manv  a  league  of  park-like  ooun- 
tiTiitaddfid  with  ferma.  and  wealthy  in  atacka  and  well-filled 
was,  testa  on  the  bola  outline  of  the  far-known  Mount  Ma- 
^BdoD.   Bat  while  we  are  pouring  out  our  aoul  in  landacapea 
ttd  inch  iautilitiea,  aee  how  the  cattle  mobe  are  moving  on 
voni  every  hme  and  by-way,  and  heading  for  the  apadoua  re- 
edvini^.yvda.    Tonda  lot  of  aplendid  catUe  have  apparentiy 
*^  lipit  through  the  dty.    Surely  that  cannot  have  been 
we  caie !    It  ia  even  ao.    They  are  from  Qippa  Land,  and 
■lAtt  they  left  the  rich  meadowe  and  foreat  parka  of  that  fia- 
JNied  dutrict  have  been  undergoing  a  fottnight'a  pnrgup 
^17  Oct  ua  be  mild)   on  the   worat  road  for   horae    and 
■u*  cattle    or    coachea,    in    Victoria.    Thqr    did   pna 
throng  the  dty — through   the   moat    buy   part   of  it» 
0]^  rrinee'e  Bridge,  tm    etraight  up   Euxaneth-areet-^ 
*Aa  thii  wiae;   Alt^r  iMting    Pwdinong,  they    prowl 


about  till  night  ia  well  on.  Midnight  aeee  them  in  the  au- 
burba.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  arrive  at 
Frince^a  Bridge.  At  that  hour  their  drovera  feel  aure  that  not 
even  a  ghoat  of  ordinary  reapeotablity  ia  abroad.  There  ia  no 
about,  or  cry,  or  cnck  of  any  whip,  aa  with  a  **  atill  and  aw- 
ful** demonatration  the  droye  ia  **  put  at  the  bridge.*'  Over 
they  go,  with  a  alif^ht  ahrinldng  and  mutual  ahonldeiinff,  aa 
they  copy  the  gleaming  river  over  the  parapet,  and  before  them 
the  long,  broad,  lamp-lighted  avenue.  One  or  two  of  tiie 
party  are  of  eourae  ahead,  to  moderate  pace  and  prevent  a 
etampede.  After  a  weird  ghoatiy  faahion— aa  of  a  proceeaion 
of  ahadowy  beevee,  attended  by  the  apirite  of  defunct  etock- 
men— they  troop  up  Swanaton-atreet,  croaaing  after  a  time  to 
the  great  northern  entrance  to  the  city.  Small  ia  the  number 
of  wayferera,  fortunately.  Coralie,  homelen  and  recklen, 
givee  a  half  gaap  of  fear  and  glidee  down  a  lane.  Old  Stagera, 
belated  aa  uaual,  mutten  '*  Fat  cattie,  whoeh  cattle  at  thiah 
time  night— might  hurt  ep-pectable  people,  ep-pectable  people,*' 
and  aunudee  into  gateway.  Policeman  X  atepe  down  an  am 
friendly  to  tiie  foroe.  But  for  theee  'apparitiona,  Melbourne 
ia  a  d^  of  the  dead  (plua  gaa  lampe^,  the  highway  ia  gained, 
and  another  mile  aen  them  at  Flemington,  cuMe  to  the  mar- 
ket. From  the  raceoourae,  and  over  the  pontoon  bridge  of 
the  Saltwater  fiiver,  comea  the  weatem  contingent,  which 
hiula  from  the  marahy  flata  and  volcanic  tnp  **  risea**  of  Fort 
Fairy.  Theae  are  nearly  pure  Shorthoma,  all  atation-bred 
cattle,  and  looking  aa  freah  and  full  aa  if  they  had  never  left 
the  well-greaeed,  well-aheltered  paddocka  the^  were  calved  in. 
They  have  had  trulv  **  a  good  time  *'  in  thia  mortal  bovine 
eziatenoe.  Gran  and  vrater  have  they  never  lacked  in  their 
Uvea.  They  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  aaltboahee 
and  aandhida,  rangee  and  etringy-bark  treea.  It  ia  little  more 
than  a  week  aince  thev  left  home,  during  which  time  they  have 
experienced  none  of  the  ordinary  hardahipe  of  the  road.  Small 
wonder  that  they  look  aa  if  they  had  come  etreight  out  of 
their  etalla  in  an  £ngliah  conn^  rather  than  from  an  Auatra- 
lian  cattle  run.  Bntatay!  Wliat  large  drove  have  ire  here, 
numbering  perfaapa  twice  u  many  aa  dther  of  the  othera, 
which  the  Northern  or  Sydney-road  ia  delivering  P  They  are 
from  the  fiar  north,  evidentiy.  Men,  horaee.  and  cattie  have  a 
long-tiavelled  air.  Batiier  wflder  in  their  looke,  very  tender- 
footed,  you  may  notice  among  them  many  bullocka  with  the 
long  home  and  enormoua  framea  which  chmraeteriaed  the  oolo« 
nUf  cattle  of  an  earlier  atock— fine  cattie,  but  needa  good 
oonntiy  to  fatten  them  thoroughly.  Yea,  truly,  and  what  an- 
perb  condition  muat  theee  cattle  have  been  in  when  th^  left 
thdr  run,  a  thoneand  milea  away.  Aye  1  atare  and  doubt  if 
you  pleaae,  theae  cattie,  now  barely  inferior  to  the  beat  ehown 
to-day,  have  come  every  atep  of  a  thouaand  milea,  rather  more 
than  leae.  They  come  from  the  Faroo  or  thereabouta,  in  doae 
eontignitj  to  the  Warrego  and  the  Bogan.  aeroee  the  Qoeena- 
landboruer.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether 
**  Beyond  the  rainleee  Barwon, 
Beyond  tbo  nd  B«r«oo  i* 
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bat  uthe  Hulligan  said  **  down  there**— a  pLeaia&t  diitrict, 
which  maj  be  deicribed  as  being  "  abont  a  thousand  miles 
from  everywhere."  How  many  a  long  night  and  weary  day 
most  the  feUows  in  charge  have  passed  since  they  left  their 
desert  home  P  What  a  paradise !— what  an  abode  of  the 
blessed  does  tiiis  Newmarket,  with  tlie  briny  air  from  the  bay 
and  the  cool  men  tints  of  the  lye-grass  and  clover  paddocks, 
appear  to  their  wayworn  souls.  Only  let  them  get  the  draft- 
ing over,  and  happiness  unalloyed,  inexhaustible,  sets  in  that 
very  moment.  Heigho !  we  are  bordering  on  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  spur  and  stockwliip,  reminding  us  of  the  tune : 

**  When  the  hardest  day  was  never  then  too  hard.** 

Now,  how  many  cattle  have  we  altosether  P  Lei  us  count— 
200  QippsUnders,  150  from  Fort  Fury,  600  from  the  Paroo, 
180  very  nice  cattle  (light  weights)  from  the  Upper  Murray, 
just  brought  in  by  young  Fitz  Beanstalk— his  partv  consists 
of  two  native  lads  and  a  black  fellow ;  some  small  lots  of 
paddoek  cattle  make  up  the  total,  which  reaches  1,200  head. 
One  wonders  how  sll  these  cattle  are  accurately  divided  and 
placed  in  separate  pens  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
this  very  day,  and  whether  mixing  and  oonfruion  do  not  some- 
times occur.  Nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.  The  receiving- 
yards  are  large  and  cQstinct.  Long  lanes,  with  rows  of  pens 
neatly  gated,  provide  all  requisite  facilities.  The  whole  ailfair 
is  constructed  with  reference  to  the  newest  li||hts  of  cattle 
idenoe,  and  is  massive,  macadamised,  well  drained,  and  well 
managed.  But  are  not  some  yards  and  pens  more  advan- 
tageously situated  than  others  P  Granted.  But  ail  this  class 
of  diflSculties  has  hem  foreseen,  and  provided  for.  The  stock 
agents  to  whom  the  catUe  are  consigned  draw  lots  for  places 
before  thdir  arrivsJ.  Town  drovers  in  their  pay  are  dis- 
patched to  meet  each  drove,  to  inform  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  exact  yard  and  pens  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  to  point 
out  the  Mst  way  m.  Then,  on  arrival,  all  goes  smoothly. 
There  is  no  wrangling,  confusion,  or  injury  to  stock  possible. 
Each  knows  his  appomted  place,  and  the  men  go  on  with  the 
work  of  drafting  uninterruptedly,  having  all  in  readiness  by 
the  appointed  hour.  Twelve  o'clock.  Long  ere  that  hour, 
horsemen,  cabs,  buggies,  and  traps  generallv  are  to  be  seen 
lininff  the  weli-maoaaamiMd  road,  rather  under  three  miles  in 
length,  which  leads  from  central  Melbourne.  The  visitors  are 
"human  warious.**  Shepherds  and  salesmen,  butchers  and 
overseers,  stockmen,  and  cattle-dealers,  squatters,  with  occa- 
aionally  a  merchnnt  (come  to  see  how  the  stock 
look  from  that  Burrabunda  station  in  which  our  firm 
has  an  interest  —  yes,  sir!)  make  up  the  crowd. 
There  is  much  diversity  of  asjpect  and  bearing  among 
the  butchers.  Some  are  manifestly  prosperous,  some 
patently  seedy.  Here  is  a  brother  of  tlie  guild  in  the  tradi- 
tionary blue  raiment ;  there  is  a  quietly-dressed  person,  who 
might  be  a  banker  or  a  town-abiding  squatter  for  all  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary ;  one  drives  a  whiteehapel  cart  with  a 
oroken-down  trotter;  another  canters  up  on  a  cover-hack, 
being  a  pretty  constant  and  straight-going  member  of  the  Hunt 
Club.  However  different  in  garb  and  manner,  they  are  tole- 
rably alike  in  tiie  keen  scrutiny  which  they  beitow  upon  the 
various  pens,  for  the  market  has  been  "  bare**  for  a  week  or 
two  past,  and  the  "  men  of  flesh  and  blood**  are  short  of  stock, 
and  what  salesmen  call  "hungry.**  The  whole  place  is  like  a 
fair.  Everyone  who  wants  stock  knows  full  well  that  at  no 
ottier  place  can  he  be  so  well  suited.  Butchers  and  dealers 
from  BaUarat^  Sandhurst,  and  many  another  inland  town,  are 
there,  knowing  by  experience  that  ihej  can  buy  more  profit- 
ably than  at  their  own  doors.  20,000  sheep  and  3,000  or  4,000 
lambs  are  in  the  sheep-yard,  prindpaUy  in  pens  containing 
fl%.  Here  you  have  your  dioioe  of  Xinooms,  Leicesters, 
Cotswolds,  and  Southdowns,  with  their  crosses,  from  tlieir 
evergreen  pastures  of  the  west.  Skipton  merinoa,  the  famed 
flocks  of  ikrra  and  Ercildoun  are  there  represented.  "  Pure 
Camdens  (Uke  Hawk-eye,  without  a  cross)  (rom  Mount  Hope, 
besidn  large-framed  wethers  in  thousands  from  Echuoa  last 
night,  from  Biverina,  from  beyond  the  Mnrrumbidgee,  beyond 
the  Laohlan.  Everybody's  sheep  are  here,  from  Thomas 
Jackson's  twenty  ewes  to  Mr.  M*Intyre*s  8,000  wethers. 
Shepherds,  long-haired  and  grizsly-bearded,  from  the  inmost 
deserts,  appear  in  this  quarter,  strange  and  wondering  of 
aspect,  leadin|;  collies  of  inestimable  value.  Town  drovers, 
alM>,  vrith  their  dogs,  brisk,  alert,  confident,  fomiliar  with  the 
scene.    Wool   is   everywhere-,  while  barking  and  bleating 


aeem  to  be  the  only  recognised  dialecAs  of  the  departaest 
S(|uatters  and  overseers  are  in  foree  round  the  eattle>7uds. 
The  former  are  present  to  enjoy  tiie  sensation  of  sediig  thdr 
"  top  pens"  run  up,  before  their  eyes,  to  fanqr  prieek  Tbne 
are  chiefly  of  iltd  jeuneste  dorSe  of  the  order,  the  senion  Yaaw- 
ing  by  experience  that  their  presence  will  not  alter  ths  Uw  of 
demand  and  supply.  The  overseers  have  mostlv "come  dova 
in  charge,**  and  have  a  feeling  which  prompbi  then  to  hc  the 
last  of  the  animals  which  they  have  perhaps  driven  so  mn;  t 
weary  mile  with  a  patience  and  tenderness  bardh  to  be  a- 
oeeded  if  they  had  been  their  own  tramfomied  DrDthsntsd 
sisters.  It  is  patifying  to  their  feelings  to  sit  on  tlw  raili 
and  see  all  this  sell-denial  bear  fruit  in  high  prices,  Uuragh 
very  galling  to  mark  a  vagabond  butefcei^s  boy,  wholly  doti- 
tnte  qK.  flne  feeling,  taking  these  cherished  aninuli  to  tbc 
abattoirs  at  full  trot,  cracking  his  whip  behind  them  u  if  tbej 
were  mallee  scrubbers.  By  previous  arrangement,  at  12  predieir 
Mr.  IHaherty  mounts  the  rails,  to  sell  the  Paroo  cattle.  With 
a  winning  smile,  a  persuasive  i^oe,  and  an  air  of  Aicsdiai 
truthfdness  which  impress  even  the  hardened  batchers,  that 
accomplished  agent  commences :  "  Oentlemen,  before  I  offer 
the  first  pen  of  the  splendid  draft  of  cattle  you  see  before  me, 
allow  me  a  few  words  of  explanation.  I  am  folly  awsre  thst 
before  such  an  amy  of  judges  mere  words  of  praise  go  for 
nothin{^ — ^for  less  than  nothing.  But  I  feel  tiiat  I  shoold  be 
neglecting  my  duty  did  I  fail  to  draw  your  attention  to  th« 
very  uncommon  circumstances— hishly  advantageoni  to  jon 
u  buyers— under  which  Uiese  cattle  oome  before  yon.  Do 
not  they  remind  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  pleasant  times  of  the 
good  old  days,  when  we  were  all  younger  men,  better  liden, 
and  jollier  feUows  than  we  are  now  P  (Here  the  ipesker*! 
accent  was  so  benign  and  touching  that  a  murmur  of  spproba- 
tion  and  faint  denial  arose.^  In  those  days,  gentlema,  the 
catUe  were  larger  and  heavier  than  any  that  we  find  in  tbeR. 
I  see  that  you  agree  with  me.  We  have  all  re^tted  that 
the  immense  frame  and  extraordinary  weights  which  we  naed 
to  see  and  hear  of  were  becoming  things  of  the  past.  CsttJe 
are  not  allowed  time  to  grow  in  these  days,  or  to  fstten  pro- 
perly after  they  have  grown.  I  am  here  to-day,  gentlemes,to 
offer  you  a  draft  of  bullocks  equal  to  anything  that  I  ever  n- 
collect.  Look  at  them.  Have  we  had  anything  here  to  com- 
pare with  them  of  late  P  Talk  of  being  fot~these  cattle  han 
been  fat  and  ripe  for  two  jears.  And  (most  inipreiaiTelj, 
even  solemnly),  gentlemen,  its  all  in  them  now.  Th^  ma; 
appear  to  have  fulen  off  a  little  on  the  road — perhaps  a  littie 
loose  fat  may  have  rubbed  off.  But  they  have  been  csrefoll;, 
I  may  say  wonderfully  travelled  bv  my  friend  Ur.  Biigilov 
here.  They  are  as  quiet  as  milxers ;  and  for  the  nofflbff  • 
taking  ripeness,  age,  size,  weight,  and  quality,  I  firmly  believe 
that  such  a  lot  of  cattle  never  entered  the  yard.  What  ihall 
we  say  then  for  the  first  pen  P'*  Whether  Ur.  flaheily's 
peroration  added  mudi  to  the  account  sales  we  have  do  neui 
of  knowing.  Probably  the  pens  sold  none  the  worse  for  it. 
as  from  his  doquenoe  on  the  state  of  the  market  th«f  avenged 
the  highly  satisfiu^ry  price  of  £9  odd.  The  Gippi  I^ 
cattle  come  next.  They  are  smaller  than  their  predeeesson ; 
but  very  prime,  as  level  as  peas,  have  fidlen  off  hot  little,  m 
that  they  are  "good  all  round**  is  known  by  previoai  ex- 
perience to  every  kabiM  of  the  yards.  They  pass  off  qoicUy 
and  merrily  at  a  price  which  just  beaU  the  Paroo  diTisio&,Di^ 
not  by  much.  The  (Jpper  Mnrray  cattle,  which  are  neit  sod 
good,  but  light,  bring  about  £7  all  round.  Last  csoe  Uie 
Fort  Tairy  cattle.  They  are  incontestobly  the  best  is  on  tbia 
particular  day,  and  a  buaz  of  approbsition  and  exeitew 
is  heard  as  a  salesman  not  much  renowned  for  oratory  dsmben 
up  and  bcfl^s:  "Now  then,  you  butchers,  do  f»  |™" 
you  know  the  X YZ  brand  P  Strikes  me  you*ve  seen  it  before, 
and  paid  for  it  too,  as  very  like  you  will  to-day.  Hey  »^^ 
come  very  far,  and  I  dou*t  know  as  they've  feU  awaynsw* 
If  they  have,  they  must  ha*  been  quick  abont  it,  for  they  oa? 
left  their  camp  yesterday  week.  Tm  going  to  keep  the  nu; 
pen  till  kst,  so  give  *em  a  start  and  don't  keep  oe  waiti^ 
The  fourteen  pens  were  not  long  unsold,  after  this  lacooie  m- 
dress,  which  was  responded  to  with  cheers  and  knghter.  uo 
it,  Billy  ;**  «  Well  done,  old  man  ;**  «  We'll  nm  yja  fcr 
Melbourne  West  next  time  there's  an  election,"  were  tben- 
marka  that  caught  the  ear— the  last  criticism  betng  2»n 
he'd  make  an  elegant  apache  only  for  the  mnrdthOTor  eov» 
he  has.**  Now  comes  the  crack  pen,  and  wrt^."*'^^ 
regular  <*pluma,''aa  the  stockmen  say.    Kveroaai,  three  iw». 
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•ad  t«o  wliite  Mloeki ;  thsf  wen  "  ilt  to  bring  the  tean  into 
joar  flfM,"  u  ■&  eUeri^f  drofer  daelurad.  If  th«y  were  not 
pore  Sihoitlionw,  the  ihun  of  inferior  blood  wu  rttj  faint  and 
mrj  TCBBote.  Bar  the  toy  eream  of  priie  cattle,  they  wero  a 
nateh  for  any  Britiah  Shorthonia,  and  the  beat  graaa-ied  cattle 
ia  the  vorid.  **  Now,  boya,  drife  on  !**  aaid  the  man  of  few 
worda— "  wiioee  are  they  vAag  to  be  P**  "  Ten  poanda— that 
be  hannd!  eleven— twdve— thirteen  ten-— ten— 4en — ^foar- 
teea:  Jonea  has  'em;  foarteen— foniteen.  Well  done  old 
Twiflt,  they're  year  aoit,  ain't  they  F— Vonrteen  ten— >ten — ten. 
DidBt think ymiM  be  beat  off  IDLethat  Twiat"  "Fifteen," 
roan  that  apoUiplotie  tradeaman,  pnrple  with  jealooay  and 
wntiL  Jonea  dedinea  the  peenniaiy  daeUo.  and  the  hammer 
Uli.  It  ain't  aneh  n  bad  average^  oonfeaiea  Mr.  Crab— eleven 
poand  ten  aU  roond  !  The  aalea  are  over:  1,200  cattle  haTe 
paaed  the  haaamer,  and  20,000  aheep  have  been  aold  privately, 
la  BO  can  are  there  more  than  two  aale  daya  in  the  week,  and 
thea  only  when  one  day  ia  inaniBeient  to  elear  off  the  atook. 
Nert  day  aeoouta  are  fonuahed  and  tha  caih  paid  over. 


Everything  haa  been  condoeted  with  wonderfnl  deapateh,  and 
with  a  Cumeaa  and  opennen  which  leave  nothing  to  be  deaired 
on  the  part  of  bnyer  or  of  aeller.  Every  one  ia  aatiafied  that 
according  to  the  atate  of  the  market  the  exaet  price  enrrent 
haa  been  given  and  received.  Each  parohaaer  naa  had  an 
(mportoniW  of  inapecting,  cheaply  and  conveniently,  the  whole 
of  the  atoek  famiahed  by  a  vaat  extent  of  paatoral  oonntry. 
He  haa  had  an  opportunity  of  pnrchaaing  at  flrat  hand,  the 
exact  qudity  and  qiuu^tity  auitable  to  hia  wanta.  There  ia  no 
ayateffl  of  middlemen.  The  hnmbleat  butcher,  if  aolvent,  can 
bny  hia  pen  of  aheep  or  cattle  aa  independentiy  aa  the  owner 
of  twenty  ahopa.  Mr.  Fitx-Beanatalk  la  aa  well  aatiafied  with 
hia  £7,  aa  the  owner  of  the  XYZ*b,  with  hia  £11— for  the 
same  reaaon,  be  haa  got  the  fair  market  price.  All  ia  finished, 
and  the  neeesaai^y  beer  having  been  imbioed,  caba  load  up,  faat 
trottera  in  bnggiea,  emnloua,  take  the  road,  which  look  uke  a 
aection  of  the  return  from  the  Berbv— and  "  a  day  at  the 
Melbourae  oattle  yarda"  ia  over.— 2!l0  melboitm^  Ecotumitt, 


THE    OENTBAL     OHAMBEB    OF    AGBIOULTUBE. 


A  Council  meetiBg  waa  held  on  Taeaday,  February  7,  at  the 
Safisboij  Hotd,  Sir  M.  Lopea,  M.P.,  prendent  for  the  year,  in 
bit  chair. 

The  Chaisman  in  opening  the  prooeedinga  aaid :  Qentle- 
■aa,u  thiaia  the  firrttine  that  I  have  taken  the  chair 
u  president  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  ^^culture,  I  can- 
Bot  bat  feel  how  much  I  need  jour  kind  incmlgenoe  and  con- 
■deiaUon ;  and,  although  I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  intereat 
vhieh  I  take  in  theae  Chambera,  I  am  conaeious  that  I  can  lay 
BO  daim  to  the  aame  amount  of  abili^  or  of  practical  know- 
led^  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  presided  over 
thor  detiberatioBa  have  poaaeaoed.    I  can  ouiv  aay  that  I  am 
^seply  inpreased  with  the  benefita  which  theiw  inntitntiona 
ban  eonwrred,  and  are  capaUe  of  conferring  upon  agricultura 
(ehasn).     Ther  are  already  a  great  power,  a  recogniaed 
anthorily,  and  they  have,  moreover,  already  exerciaed  consider- 
sbla  iafloeaee  in  the  coundJa  of  the  nation  (Hear,  hear).    I 
caaaot  but  feel  that  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  gentlemen 
vho  were  the  firat  promotera  and  originatora  of  theae  Cham- 
Ikti,  the  BQooeaa  of  which  haa  not  only  fulfilled,  but  haa  no 
^^Mibklar  exceeded  their  moat  aanguine  expeetations.    There 
ii  Bo  dass  of  aoeiety  which  haa  altered  more  than  the  api- 
cBharsl  daaa  from  the  want  of  combination,  of  oo-operation, 
ttd  of  oiganixation ;  and  I  fed  confident  that  if  auch  institu- 
tioas  as  thia  had  existed  aome  years  ago  irany  of  the  excep- 
ttOBsl  bnrdena  which  of  late  yeara  Imve  been  placed  upon 
^mdteral  indaatiY  would  not  have  been  auccesaively  impMed 
■poa  it,  but  would  have  been  averted  (Hear,  hear).    We  have 
BowiaeaBa  of  making  onraelvea  heard,  and  of  ventilating  our 
irienaeea  in  the  Lenalatnre  which  we  never  ponesaed  before, 
ud  I  repeat  that  if  theae  meana  of  expressing  our  opiniona 
uid  feeliags  had  existed  aome  yeara  af^  we  might  have  warded 
of  Buay  of  the  unjuat  impoata  of  which  we  have  ao  loudly  and 
jaiUycoMplaiacd.     I  hope  I  ahall  be  excuaed  for  saving  thia 
tt  refaeace  to  the  Central  and  also  the  provineial  Chambera. 
We  eaanot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  when  those  Chamben 
^c^BniUhiiahed,  there  waa  a  great  deal  of  snapicion  and  ap- 
FraKBsioa,  and  I  might  almoat  aay  of  antagonism  in  the  case 
"  Isadloida.    The  landlorda  looked  upon  theae  Chambers  aa  a 
*>t  of  tradea*  union— a  combination  of  tenanta'  intereata 
*8siast  their  own.    I  do  not  heaitate  to  aay  that  there  waa  no 
Poaad  for  thia  aasumption  (Hear,  hear).    Further,  I  say  that 
|>>  toae  which  haa  charaderiaed  our  proeeedinga  here  has 
g^yrt  temperate  and  moderate,  that  the  language  employed 
US  beca  of  a  oonciliatorT  character,  and  that  even  on  quea- 
uoBs  which  have  been  aa^eeta  of  diibrence  between  kndlorda 
lu  teaaata  i%  haa  been  more  ealenlated  to  remove  unfavour- 
tUsimprsssioBs  than  to  atrengthen  or  juatify  them.    I  be- 
jiefe  that  the  diacnsaiona  have  tended  to  cement  rather  than 
^u^ffbthe  amicable  relatione  which  I  truat  will  alwaya 
^between  hmdownere and  oeenpiers  (Hear,  hear).    Now, 
BjAmen.  I  would  entreat  all  the  members,  both  of  the  Cen- 
"uCbeaber  and  of  the  provinmal  Chamben,  topenevcre  in 


thialine  of  conduct;  for  depend  upon  it  that  hard  wordaand  bitter 
language  can  never  aid  a  good  cause,  whereae  soft  words,  oon- 
ciliato]^  language,  are  among  the  surest  and  moat  effective 
weapons.  I  am,  and  have  always  been,  an  advocate  for  dia- 
cuaaing  what  concerns  landlorda  and  tenants  alike,  and  I  am 
aatisfiM  that  the  more  they  are  diacuseed  the  more  landlorda 
and  tenanta  will  be  inclined  to  meet  each  other  and  to  com- 
promiee  their  differenoea ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
attempt  to  atifle  such  discusaiona  they  will  only  assume  a  more 
formidable  aspect  (Hear,  hear).  We  have,  I  think,  great  rea* 
son  to  congratulate  oureelvee  on  the  progreea  which  we  have 
made,  eepecially  aa  thia  ie  onljr  the  sixth  year  of  our  exietence. 
We  have  at  preaent  eomething  like  90  Chambera  afliliated 
with  ne.    Deep  as  is  the  intereat  which  I  have  long  felt  in  the 

?nestion  of  local  taxation,  I  have  no  heaitation  iu  eaying  that 
should  never  have  ventured  to  bring  forward  that  oueation 
in  Parliament  if  theae  Chambera  had  not  exiated  and  1  could 
not  have  reckoned  upon  their  kind  assistanee ;  for  I  am  aatia- 
fied that  in  that  caee  my  doing  eo  would  have  been  useleea 
(Hear,  hear).  Whilut,  however,  I  oongratuUte  vou  on  our 
progreaa,  I  would  remind  you  that  in  theae  days  if  we  do  not 
advance  we  retrograde ;  and  yon  must  not,  therefore,  be  satis- 
fied with  what  ie  already  done  (Hear,  hear).  Let  me  throw 
out  one  or  two  enneetione  which  would,  I  think,  prove  bene- 
ficial if  you  could  act  upon  them.  We  have  an  excellent 
Secretary ;  I  have  a  very  liiffh  opinion  of  him  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  make  use  of  him  as  we  could  desire.  Depend 
upon  it  he  haa  too  many  irona  in  the  fire,  and  we  want  more 
of  hie  time.  But  he  naturally  eaya,  **  If  you  want  all  mj 
time  vou  muet  compeneate  me  for  giving  it  to  von."  That  ia 
only  fsir  and  just.  Depend  upon  it  that  we  ehall  be  atarving 
the  Chambera  and  doing  irreparable  injuryto  our  cause  unleaa 
we  get  more  time  from  our  Secretary.  We  have  at  thia  mo- 
ment only  160  membera  of  the  Central  Chamber.  That  ia  a 
paltnr  number  (Hear,  hear).  The  landlorda  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  join  thia  Chamber ;  help  to  anpport  it,  and  give  ua 
more  of  their  countenance.  I  think  th^  would  act  wiaely  in 
doing  that :  it  ie  their  intereet  to  do  it,  and  if  you  will  give 
me  your  aaaiatance  I  ehall  led  great  pleasure  in  trying  to 
double  the  number  of  membera  in  the  preaent  year.  I  am 
eure  that  if  vou  will  give  ua  your  energetic  aaaiatance  aa  mem- 
bere  we  ehall  have  no  reaaon  to  complain.  We  want  more 
moral  and  material  anpport  of  thia  movement.  The  incoma 
of  our  Chamber  ia  under  £600  a  year— an  amount  which  ia 
ao  email  that  we  ought  not  to  reft  aatiefied  with  it.  To  enm 
up :  Firet,  we  want  more  time  from  the  Secretary ;  next,  we 
want  an  office  in  London  where  anybody  who  comea  up  from 
the  country  may  go  and  find  aome  one  to  talk  to  and  conanlt 
with.  That  ia  a  ver^  important  matter.  Another  point  of 
importance  ie,  that  with  advantage  to  our  cauee  we  might 
drenlate  a  vast  deal  more  printed  matter.  In  oondaaioB,  let 
me  eay  that  it  will  be  my  deaire  and  eflbrt  to  aid  and  aaaiat 
you  in  fveiy  way  that  I  can.    Innat  aakyoorkindindalgeQoe 
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and  cioBMdflnition  duisg  aur  9Mr  of  olfioe,  ui  if  fon  wiH 
give  me  thflM  I  hope  I  ihtll  be  flBnUed  to  Ao  lowetiiing  to- 


wmrds  extending  the  uefolnen  of  the  Chunber. 

The  SscBSTiJiT  then  reed  tiie  minntei  of  the  Deeenber 
meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  T.  WiLioir  reed  the  Eeport  of  the  ooditon,  which 
showed  in  eviikble  belmoe  of  £193. 

The  SioUTAST  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  £.  Heaeoge  locept- 
ing  the  office  of  Vice-Chiirmm  tat  the  ennreuft  year,  and  that 
of  Chairman  for  1878.  He  alio  read  letten  from  the  traffic 
masagen  of  leveral  railwavi,  relating  to  a  retolntion  of  the 
Council  pamed  in  NoTcmber  lait,  uid  tranwnitted  to  thoae 
gentlemen,  complaining  of  the  exorbitant  chaiget  made  by 
railway  companiet  for  the  conTeyauoe  of  dead  meat,  and  ex- 
preadn^  a  hope  that  there  would  he  a  reaionable  rednetion  of 
the  tariff,  ao  aa  to  freilitate  the  inpidying  of  rach  meat.  The 
manai^er  of  the  Great  Western  and  the  Midkad  Companies 
promised  that  the  matter  should  receiTe  foil  considenition. 
The  manapYs  of  the  Qreat  Northern  stated  that  the  snlgeot 
would  be  inqoired  into,  and  he  would  couimunicate  again  with 
the  Secretary ;  while  the  manager  of  the  Qreat  Eastern  said 
that  the  Company  reduced  the  rates  fOr  dead  meat  from  20  to 
36  per  cent,  in  April  last,  and  were  not  prepared  to  reduce  them 
fiuther  at  present. 

Sereral  new  members  were  elected,  including  the  Duke  of 
BnUand,  the  Eail  of  Morlev,  Lord  Leigh,  the  fieri  of  Powis, 
Lord  Sondes,  Lord  Avelana,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Lord  Qeorve 
Manners,  M.P.  A  letter  was  read  from  a  Mr.  Tailor,  sud 
to  be  Tcry  much  abroad,  where,  as  he  had  seen  by  the  Mart 
Zone  Ssmu  that  subscriptions  were  stiU  muoh  needed  by 
the  Local  Taxation  Committee,  he  forwarded  a  contribution. 
A  communication  from  the  East  Kent  Chamber,  in  reference 
to  the  French  Peasant  Farmers*  Seed  Fund,  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  that  fund,  which  sits  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Fill,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  D. 
LONO,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Council  was  i^pointed  for  ge- 
neral business. 

The  Chaiucah  then  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Local  Taxation:  The  Local  Tsxatiou  Committee, 
in  preeenting  to  the  Council  of  the  Centnl  Chamber  of  A^- 
cumire  a  report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  last  meeting 
in  December,  feel  that  they  haTC  just  reason  to  congratulate 
the  Chamber  on  the  progress  which  has  been,  and  on  the  oon- 
tinned  success  which  has  been  the  result  of  their  efforts.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  that  meeting  the  Council  sanc- 
tioned the  proposal  of  the  chairman  of  your  committee  that 
a  form  of  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  sent  to 
the  elerks  of  the  peace  of  erery  court  of  Quarter  Seisions  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  rej^neet  that  they  would  lav  it 
before  their  chairmen,  with  a  view  to  its  discussion  and  adop- 
tion by  the  Tarions  courts.  This  has  accordingly  beoi 
done  and  your  committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  result  has  been  highl?  satis&etoxy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  which  hare  been  reeeiTea,  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  no  leee  than  thirty-three  courti  of 
(Quarter  Sessions,  and  twenty-four  oases  the  petition,or  a 
similar  one,  was  agreed  to  by  large  nugorities,  and,  in  many 
instances,  unanimonsly.  In  four  counties  the  magistrates 
pieferred  to  memorialise  tiie  Home  Secretary;  in  two  the 
motion  could  not  be  considered  because  due  notice  had  not 
been  giTen ;  whilst  in  two  courts  of  Qoarter  Sessions  only. 
Tie.,  those  of  Oxford  and  Bucks,  the  motion  was  nnsuccessfuL 
It  may  be  observed  that  in  these  two  counties  there  are  no  or- 
ganised county  chambers  of  agricnlture.  HsTing  met  with  such 
succcM  with  the  magistrates  assembled  at  Qurter  Seesions, 
your  committee  deemed  it  adrisable  to  pursoe  the  same  course 
with  boards  of  guardians,  and  durinff  the  past  month  suitable 
forms  of  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  and  Tice-cbairman  of  every  nnion 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Here  again  the  result  has  justified 
the  sansuine  enectations  of  your  committee,  and  letters  are 
reeeiTea  every  ost,  showing  that  the  matter  ii  being  taken  up 
most  warmly  by  these  bodies,  both  in  towns  and  countij,  and 
that  public  attention  is  becoming  dsiljr  more  alive  to  the  in-  jus- 
tice of  those  exoeptional  burdens  which  your  committee  protest 
against  The  committee  augur  ▼eiy  feTourably  from  the  feet 
ttat  this  question  has  been  taken  up  so  warmly  by  courts  of 
Qurter  Sessions  and  boards  of  guardians,  as  tiiese  bodies 
have  no  politick  or  parfy  bias,  and  have  been  nmply  actuated 
vj  fhcir  views  of  what  is  right  and  equitable.    Tour  committee 


an  aa  aaxioas  as  ever  to  k«m  this  qaNtion  Oit  of  the  anu  of 
party  politics,  and  strongly  oepsecato  its  being  male  a  nlijed 
of  party  stcib.  The  committee  would  suo^est  that  bouds 
of  guardians  shoiUd  request  their  local  Members  of  Paiiis- 
ment  to  prewnt  all  such  petitions.  These  gentlemen  vosld 
thus  perceive  the  deep  intnest  taken  in  this  question  b^  tfaeir 
respective  constituencies,  and  may  be  induced  to  give  it  ther 
individual  support.  The  committee  huTO  thought  it  sdran* 
tageou  to  establish  a  monthlv  periodical  entitled  "The  Lonl 
Tuation  Eeview,'*  which  will  contain  reports  of  sll  Bse&igt 
held  in  the  country  during  the  month,  and  will  from  tim  to 
time  comment  upon  the  progress  being  made.  By  arcalitiof 
this  pamphlet  gnduitously,  your  committee  hope  to  am 
the  intereet  taken  in  the  sugeot,  and  thus  widelvdifliue  QMhl 
information.  Tour  committee  would  bog  to  call  sttentun  to 
a  paper  read  fay  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  at  a  meetiBg  of  tke 
Statiiioal  Society,  and  would  recommend  its  penusl  fef  lU 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  snl^ect  of  Local  Taxstun.  la 
the  opinion  of  this  eminent  statistician,  real  prroeity  is  orer- 
taxed  when  compared  with  personal  property,  if  imperial  ud 
local  taxation  are  considered  together.  Mr.  Dndl^  Bsxts 
computes  that  land  pays  7  per  cent,  leasehold  hooiei  piy  t 
per  cent,  freehold  8  per  cent,  more  than  personal  prapoly; 
and  if  real  property  should  be  oharsed  with  prooste  ud 
legacy  duty,  this  per-centsgo  would,  of  course,  be  very  cobs- 
duably  increased.  Attention  should  also  be  beitowed  bdos 
the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  tiie  instsaoe  of  Mr. 
Crauford,  M.P.  for  Ayr,  upon  the  Scottish  Poor-hiw,  which  will 
be  found  to  contain  valuaole  evidence  upon  the  rsting  qoatioe 
and  its  important  bearing  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  ootaixj. 
The  conunittee  are  of  opinion  that  tne  qoeetion  of  Locsl 
Taxation  should  be  brought  before  Pariiament  as  esrlj  as  pos- 
sible in  the  ensuing  seesion.  In  the  last  two  leauoiu  mnch 
time  has  been  taken  up  by  Irish  affairs,  and  your  ooDmitbK 
hope  that  home  politics  may  now  claim  a  fair  ahare  of  kp- 
latiTC  attention,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  promiae  will  at  lut 
be  redoemed;  but  if  the  Goverament  in  the  apeeeh  frooi  the 
Throne  do  not  throw  out  intentiona  of  dealing  with  the  ta^ 
in  a  Urge  and  comprehenaive  meaaure,your  committee  worn 
suggest  that  a  deputation  from  the  C«itral  Chamber  or  otJxn 
interested  should  wait  upon  the  Qovemment  and  urge  the  »- 
ceesity  of  a  speedy  consideration  with  a  view  to  s  toll  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  whole  rajitter.  The  eooiaitiee 
would  add  that  their  eecretary  has  lateljy  attended  larn  isd 
influential  public  meetings  of  the  Warwickshire  Chamoer  it 
Eogby,  the  West  Kent  Chamber  at  Tenterden,  and  of  the  oev 
Chamber  of  West  Gloucestershire  and  Bristol  TheSeoe- 
taiy  was  invited  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  the  facti  ud 
figures  which  he  brought  forward  excited  much  interest  ud 
attention.  Tour  committee  have  much  pleasare  in  atstuf 
that  a  TCiy  crowded  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  instaBt  it 
Bemer'e  Hall,  Islington.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1,E>00 
and  2,000  persons  attended.  Alderman  Lnsk,  ILP.,  pmided, 
and  Ciaptain  Warner  Dennia  and  Mr.  Gardner  addressed  the 
meeting.  Eesolntions  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  a  BOBber 
of  committees  should  be  formed  throughout  ths  boroogh,  vita 
a  view  of  concerting  united  action,  ao  that  there  might  be  te- 
cured  a  rea^ostment  of  the  rates,  which  are  levied  not  mereij 
for  local  but  for  general  olgecU.  The  feet  of  this  neecuig 
being  eo  nnmeronsty  attended  clearly  shows  that  honsehoUoi 
in  towns  are  be|;inning  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  tiie  q^^^ 
and  your  committee  Tentnre  to  hope  that  this  meetiiig  vul  ^ 
aprelnde  to  others  of  a  similar  character,  not  ovljiatbe^ 
tropolis,  but  in  otiier  Ivge  proTincial  towns.  The  oonuaittee 
would  observe  that  some  counties  have  taken  up  this  ispv- 
tant  question  with  much  greater  vigour  and  eneigy  vMn 
others;  but  as  a  general  rule  thev  feel  tiiat  tiiey  have  not  le- 
ceived  sueh  support  and  nmpathy  from  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty as  they  could  have  wished.  Tonr  conunittee  pj|07 
desirous  of  being  able  to  extend  their  operationa,  and  in  oner 
tiiat  tiiis  may  be  done  effectively  it  will  be  neoeaaary  for  t^ 
to  receive  material  support,  not  only  from  occupiers,  bst  atfo 
from  owners  of  land  and  bouses,  who  are  more  espedsJ^iB* 
terested  inaremoval  of  the  grievance.  The  comsuttee  tf^ 
acknowledge  tiie  freeh  subscriptions  and  donatioos  vIucd 
have  been  received  or  piomised  since  the  laat  neetugof  »>« 
Central  dumber.  «^ 

On  tiie  motion  of  Mr.  Horiey,  Monded  ty  Hr.S«^ 
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Loeil  Tuitioii  Cominittae  to  use  raoh  meanB  as  they  iiuiy 
think  fit  to  diffue  luefnl  information  thrond^ont  the  larae 
tovns  of  the  coontiy  on  the  anlject  of  Local  Taxation.''  He 
thoiight  that  was  a  question  which  was  not  yet  dnly  appreciated 
in  lsi|^  towns.  Leasehold  honses  paid  more  tlian  their  fair 
proportion  of  local  taxation,  and  iithat  were  more  generally 
bu>wn  among  the  owners,  they  wonld  probably  support  that 
moTement  A  meeting  on  that  sniyect  had  already  oeen  held 
it  Islington,  which  was  attended  by  2,000  persons,  and  reso- 
lations  were  passed,  and  a  committee  formed  to  jiromote  the 
object.  Hocn  good  would  be  done  if  town  councils,  as  well 
as  gnad  juries,  were  led  to  petition  Parliament  for  a  revision  of 
Local  Taxation.  The  qoesUon  did  not  concern  merely  landlords 
ud  tenants ;  it  was  a  national  question  and  required  a  national 
remedy.  Perhaps  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  pressed  ^uite 
as  bearily  in  towns  as  in  the  countij,  and  many  of  them  might 
reader  great  moral  and  material  assistance. 

Mr.  Caldzcott,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  mover,  that  it  was  desirable  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  town  councils  on  that  question.  At  present  most  towns- 
feopk  seemed  to  be  under  an  impression  that  that  was  a  ques- 
tion which  concerned  only  the  owners  land  occupiers  of  mud, 
bat  if  the  lubieet  were  fairly  yentilated  in  towns  that  kind  of 
piqodice  would  soon  be  remored. 

Mr.  WiUEs  (Cambridgeshire)  said  the  eouneil  must  dis- 
ttnpish  in  that  case  between  load  taxation  for  local  purposes, 
ana kcal  taxation  for  imperial  purposes;  without  that  there 
oooldbe  no  good  result. 

Mr.  Osirex  Anp&ews  (Somersetshire)  ooncurred  in  this 
view.  He  doubted  whether  any  general  appeal  to  the  town 
eomcils  in  lane  towns  would  be  successful,  as  those  bodies 
eonaisted  to  a  large  extent  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
possessing  a  large  amount  of  capital  which  was  exempt  from 
the  poor-rate  assessment.  It  was  to  tlie  lower  class  of  rate- 
payen  that  thCT  must  look  chiefly  for  support.  In  the  case 
of  the  lowest  diass  of  ratepayers  the  rates  were  paid  by  owners 
of  hooaes,  and  henoe  they  would  not  feel  much  disposed  to 
support  the  agitation.  But  above  them  there  was  another 
diss  of  ratepayers  who  were  as  much  injured  by  the  present 
eumptions  as  mrmen  were,  and  it  was  to  that  class  that  they 
most  address  themselTes.  Ke  did  not  think  much  good  could 
be  done  throiurh  the  Borough  Sessions ;  but  the  grand  juries 
assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions  always  had  to  make  a  present- 
ment, and  were  composed  of  a  dass  of  persons  most  of  whom 
Tonld  be  snxious  to  rapport  that  movement.  He  believed  that 
those  bodies  might  be  got  to  render  most  effectual  aid  on  that 
qneation. 

Mr.  CoBAAKCK,  ILF.,  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  para- 
graph in  the  Aeport  which  seemed  to  him  to  require  special 
sttmtian ;  he  meant  the  para^ph  relating  to  the  course  to 
be  ponoed  in  the  pendins  Session  of  Parliament.  It  was  there 
stated,  in  effect^  that  if  toe  Government  did  not  give  a  satis- 
^ctoiT  aasorance  of  legislation  on  that  subject  the  Council 
should  support  Sir  Uassev  Lopes  in  introdudn^  the  question 
in  a  manner  whidi  would  brin^  it  to  a  decisive  issue.  He 
tniited  that,  in  accordance  with  that  view,  the  Chairman 
wooldj  under  the  eireumstances  supposed,  challenge  a  condu- 
me  division.  It  was,  however,  matter  for  grave  consideration 
in  which  wav  the  question  should,  in  that  case,  be  presented  to 
tbe  HoQse  oi  Commons,  as  the  result  of  the  fir^  division  would 
ciUier  diaooniasn  or  s^ngthen  the  hopes  of  all  their  sup- 

Jortcra.  In  fLe  last  Session  there  was  a  very  important 
ifision  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Bill  i  but)  owing  to  untoward  drcnmstances,  the  result  was 
not  as  nod  as  they  had  expected:  in  fact,  numbers  who  had 
pomiseu  support  did  not  give  it,  in  oonseanence  of  the  terms 
in  which  toe  question  was  submitted.  He  hoped  that  anv- 
^ng  of  that  kind  wouUl  be  avoided  in  future,  and  that  too 
adTantage  gained  by  local  agitation  would  not  be  lost  in  Par- 
liament. 

C^pt  Cbluoix  said  that  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Town 
yonncil  of  the  city  of  Perth  had  aotnally  petitioned  Parliament 
in  favoor  of  levying  a  nart  of  the  rates  on  every  description  of 
propertjr.  In  Sootlana  as  well  as  in  England  the  ixgustice  of 
the  inodeoee  of  the  poor-rate  and  other  ohargea  imposed  for 
actional  purposes  was  felt  very  severely,  and  be  believed  that 
their  brethren  in  the  north  were  reaidj  to  iprork  sbioulder  to 
uoaUer  with  them  on  that  question.  Moreover,  strong  as  the 
bding  in  Scotland  waa  in  the  country,  it  was,  he  beUeved, 
nU  stronger  in  the  towns, 


Prof.  Bum),  in  replying,  observed  that  the  town  councils 
were  elected  chiefly  oy  the  very  class  of  {Mrsons  to  whom 
Prot  Bund  had  raferred  as  most  interested  in  that  question, 
and  no  doubt  the  difl^on  of  information  would  secure  their 
support. 

The  CHAisiCAxr  said  he  need  scarcely  assure  the  meeting 
that  the  Executive  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  wonla 
give  their  best  oonnderation  to  the  question  how  the  object 
might  be  best  carried  out.  As  regarded  towns  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  that  the  occupiers  of  the  smaller  tenements  did  not 
pay  the  rates  themselves.  Unfortunately  such  persons  did  not 
see  the  tax-gatherer  (laughter^,  the  rates  of  houses  of  the 
smallest  dass  being  paid  in  toe  form  of  rent  fHear,  hear). 
With  regard  to  what  Prof.  Bund  had  said  about  the  two  kinds 
of  local  taxation,  he  would  remark  that  the  local  taxation 
of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  about  £20,000,000  per  annum,  of 
which  about  £12,000,000  was  paid  for  national,  and  the  re- 
maining £8,000,000  for  strictiv  local  purposes.  Their  efforts 
as  a  council  must  be  limited  to  the  former,  and  the  fact  that  such 
taxation  was  levied  for  nationid  purposes  formed  the  strong 
feature  in  their  case. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  SscBXTULT  then  vead  the  following  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fire  Insurance : 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Central  Council  of 
tne  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  on  Tuesday,  November  8th, 
1870,  to  confer  with  the  various  Fire  Insurance  Offices  as 
to  the  most  equitable  mode  of  insuring  ferming  stock,  and 
to  report  to  the  Council  thereupon. 
The  members  of  the  committee  are  as  follows  :—Colonel 
Tomline,  M.P-,  of  Biby  Grove,  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire ; 
ICr.  C.  S.  Glead,  M.P.,  of  Honingham  Thorpe,  Norwich ;  Mr. 
Albert  Pell,  M.P..  of  Hazlebeach  Hill.  Northamoton ;  Captain 
CatlinsN  of  Needham  Hall,  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire ;  BIr. 
Jabez  Turner,  of  Haddon  Grange,  Peterborough ;  Mr.  G.  F. 
MuntE,of  Umberslade, Birmingham:  Mr.  R.  Yarden,  of  Sea- 
ford  Grange.  Pershore,  Worcestershire  i  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrison, 
of  Haiffh  Hall,Bamsleyi  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  of  Little 
Park.  Enfield.    lour  committee  met  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel 
on  Thursday,  December  8th.    Present:— Mr.  C.  S.  Read, 
M.P., in tiie  chair;  Mr.  A.Pe11,M.P.:  Captain  Catiing,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford.  Mr.  G.  F.  Montz,  Mr.  Jabez  Turner,  Mr. 
R.  Yarden,  Mr.  W.  H.  M!orrison.    The  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral  Chamber  having  communicated  with  sixty-two  fire  in- 
surance offices  in  (ireat  Britain,  your  committee  had  before 
them  replies  indosing  terms   of  insurance  from  thirty-two 
offices;    from    which   it  appesfed   that  the   terms  agreed 
upon   in  common  by  the   companies   assodated   under  the 
*<  Tariff"     are     adopted    in    general     by    the    following 
twenty-five    (among    other)    offices:    namely,    the     Sun, 
Phcenix,     County,     Royal     Exchange,     Imperial,    Atlas, 
Hand-in-Hand,   Alliance,   Norwich    Union,    Scottish   Pro- 
vincial, Westminster,  Liverpool   London  and   Globe,  Royal 
Farmers'   and  General,  London,   Law,  Law  Union,  York- 
shire, Caledonian,  Manchester,  Britannia,    Kent,    Ix>ndon 
and  Southwark,  Midland  Counties,  Norwich  Equitable,  and 
Scottish  National.     The  following  six  offices,  namely,  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable,  the  Town  and  County,  the  Lon- 
don and  Midland,  the  Staffordshire,  the  Mutual,  and  the  Bor- 
der Counties,  communicated  terms  varying;  from  those  of  the 
associated  offices,  or  expressed  their  readmess  to  recdve  any 
proposal  from  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
moat  equitable  mode  of  insuring  fermiog  stock.    In  particular 
the  Easex  and  Suffolk  Equitable  Insurance  Sodety  accept  in- 
surances without  the  avera^  dause  upon  Tarm  stock  in  two 
separate  divisions— (1)  agricultural  produce  and  implements, 
and  (2)  live  stock ;  the  Town  and  County  Insurance  Companv, 
Jjinifiwi  insure  agricultural  produce,  growinf^  crops,  live  stock, 
and  implements  and  utensiU  of  husbiuadiy  without  the  average 
dause,  relying  upon  personal  supervision  over  proposala  for 
insurance  made  to  the  company ;  and  the  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  Guaranteed,  inform  your  committee  that 
their  office  was  founded  for  the  express  puroose  of  doing  away, 
as  fer  as  posdble,  with  the  anomalies  of  the  "  tariff  system  '* 
as  now  practised  by  the  combined  offices ;  that,  in  their 
opinion,  a  satisfactonf  settlement  may  be  arrived  at  by  charg- 
ing the  insured  an  adequate  rate  vrithout  the  average  dause, 
aim  making  periodical  returns  or  bonusses  fh>m  profit  or  sur- 
plus premium,  and  that  th^  have  no  doubt  th^  could  make 
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arnumemenit  in  oombinatioii  witli  two  other  flnt-olAit  old 
eitabluhed  ofBoei  to  cany  oat  this  Bjftem.   Yoar  committoe  are 
not  in  a  positioo  to  say  how  many  of  the  remaining  thirty-Are 
intoranoe  offices  which  have  not  forwarded  statements  of 
their  terms  to  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  may  be 
prepared  to  insure  farmin|p  stock  without  the  aYcraffe  danse. 
lonr  committee  are  gratified  to  find  that  since  the  discossion 
of  the  subject  by  the  Council  on  NoTcmber  8th  an  important 
cirenlar  has  been  issned,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  chief  associated  offices,  vis.,  the 
Sun;  and  your  committee  direct  attention  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  cirenlar  issued  by  the  Sun  Fire  Office  on  No- 
Tcmber  23rd,  in  reference  to  the  "special  condition*'  appli- 
cable to  the  insurance  of  agricultural  produce :  "  The  present 
measure  is  intended  to  be  applied  only  to  affrioultural  produce ; 
but,  of  course,  if  other  property  is  insnrea  in  one  sum  there- 
with, the  condition  must  be  applied  to  all   the  property 
insured  in  that  sum.    On  this  point  I  would  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  following  remarks :  In  modem  policies  tiie 
estimate  of  three-fourths  Talue  would  embrace  dead  fanniuf 
stock,  implements,  and  utensils.    In  some  old  policies  it  would 
comprise  also  live  stock,  which  was  formerly  indnded  in  the 
same  item  with  dead  stock,  &c.    If  yon  should  desire  to  limit 
as  much  as  possible  the  application  of  the  special  condition 
you  wiU  do  well  to  aToid  induding  other  proptfty  in  that  same 
item  with  the  agricultnral  produce,  to  which  the  condition 
must  apply.    Such  policies  as  those  aboye  described,  which 
include  agricultural  produce  and  other  property  in  one  item, 
would  be  Tcry  unsuitable  to  your  purpose.    To  meet  such 
▼iews  the  managers  are  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  ia  order 
more  literally  to  carry  out  tne  provisions  of  the  special  con- 
dition, to  accept  insurances  by  a  division  of  the  first  item 
into  two,  Tis. :  (I)  Agricultural  produce,  (2)  farming  stock 
not  being  agrioaltural  prodnoe  (live  stock  excepted),  imple- 
ments, and  utensils  of  husbandry ;  live  stock,  not  exoenung 
£40  on  any  one  animal,  would  then  become  the  third  iton  of 
the  policy.    As  a  question  might,  under  such  cireumstanoes, 
arise  as  to  wliat  articles  are  to  be  indnded  under  each  of 
said  items,  the  managera  beg  to  state  that  they  are  prepared 
to  recognize  the  following  classification :  Under  No.  1,  crops 
of  all  kinds— as  hay,  corn,  strew,  peas,  beans,  fruits,  hops, 
seeds,  hemp,  flax,  roots,  and  such  like,  whether  growing  or 
severed,  also  wool,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  all  sncn  results  of 
the  agricultural  operations  on  the  farm ;  under  No.  2,  manu- 
factured cattle  food  of  all  kinds,  dung,  artificial  manure  of  all 
kinds,  implements  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  except  steam 
machiiif«s  of  all  kinds  with  their  engines  and  boilen ;  under 
No.  S,  live  stock  would  indude  agricultural  horses  and  cattle 
of  all  kinds,  sheep,  poultry,  pigs,  dogs  used  for  farm  purposes, 
&o.,  subject  to  the  kmlt  of  £40  for  each  animal,    ^oepted  as 
before  would  be :  Hops  and  min  whilst  undergoing  tne  pro- 
cess of  drying  in  oasts  or  kuns ;  barlev  onder  malting ;  farm 
produce  stacked  nearer  than  100  yards  to  any  railway,  or  to 
any  tank  or  vessel  for  dipping  hop  poles  la  creosote  or  any 
other  inflammable  material ;  and  property  in  any  building  in 
which  flax  or  hemp  is  dressed,  or  in  any  other  building  ad- 
joining thereto,  and  not  separated  therefrom  by  a  bricK  or 
stone  wall.    Each  and  all  of  these  must  be  separately  named 
and  valued  to  be  insured.  If  yon  should  desire  to  exdnde  from 
.the  insurance  on  agricultural  produce  one  or  more  of  the 
articles  enumerated  under  No.  1,  in  order  to  avoid  bringing 
them  into  the  average,  you  will  be  at  liberty  so  to  do,  and  the 
policy  will  be  worded   accordingly.    You  will  not,  however, 
in    the    event    of    any    such    exduded    property    being 
burnt    or    damaged    at  a   fire,    be    allowed    to    indude 
the     same     in     your    claim     either     under     the     fint 
item  from  wbidi    such    propeiiy   wu  spedally  excepted, 
or  under  the  second  item  by  which  dead  farming  stock  was 
covered.     Roots  not  stored  in  buildings;  growine  crops; 
agricultural  produce  deposited  in  any  single  spedfied  building, 
or  any  specified  stack,  may  be  insured,  eaon  in  a  separate 
item,  without  being  sul^ect  to  the  avenge  condition,    from 
an  insurance  on  live  stock,  cattle  grasing,  or  sheep  can,  if 
desired,  be  spedally  exduded.**    Tour  committee  invited  to 
a  conference  repreientatives  of  the  associated  offices,  and  were 
fiivoured  with  an  interview  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Tomkinson,  of  the 
San  Fire  Office  (chairman  of  the  **  Fire  Offices  Committee**)  : 
Captain  E.  Bimold,  of  the  Norwich  Union  Office:    Mr. 
Charles  P.  B^,  of  the  Boyal  Exchange  Assurance  Office ; 
Mr.  John  Beddish»  of  the  Royal  Farmen'  and  General  In- 


surance Office ;  Mr.  George  TOiam  LoveU,  of  the  PboeDix 
Fin  Office :  and  your  committee  present  the  fdlowbg  mthe 
result  of  the  interview :  (I)  The  asaodated  offices  csaaot 
depart  from  the  regulation  for  taking  three-fourths  of  tks 
value  at  the  time  of  a  fire  as  the  basis  of  the  amoont  npos 
which  preminm  shonld  have  been  paid,  and  do  not  sgrw  to 
an  amount  based  upon  an  average  of  price  and  of  piednee 
extending  over  a  series  of  yean.  (2)  The  offices  decline  to  my 
the  rates  of  premium  upon  produce  stadud  separately  isd 
prodnoe  stacked  together.  (8)  The  offices  repreiented  eisU 
not  fed  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  question  of  sqMntiBg 
and  defining  cattle  feeung  stuffs,  which  is  one  of  inter- 
pretation, and  would  be  dealt  with  by  each  office  ss  oeesaos 
arose.  (4)  The  offices  will  take  into  consideration  i^- 
rate  polides  for  hops  placed  in  a  specified  building,  ud 
for  a  leai  period  tiian  one  year ;  but  if  placed  in  mors  thsa 
one  building,  then  the  average  danse  must  apply.  (6).  The 
offiees  allow  wool  to  be  insured  under  a  separate  poliej  if 
placed  in  a  specified  building.  (0).  The  offices  insore  itean- 
engines  and  machinery  worked  by  steam,  at  spedd  nto, 
acMrdii^p  to  risk  and  podtion.  Tour  committee  slio  had  u 
interview  with  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  of  the  Emex  snd  Sof- 
folk  Equitable  Insurance  Sodety ;  Mr.  John  Thorley,  snd  Mr. 
J.  Knight  Leake,  of  the  Town  and  County  Insnrsnwi  Cob- 
pany.  Limited ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Bannerman  and  Mr.  John  B. 
Adams,  of  the  London  and  Midland  Fire  Oflloe ;  sad  yoor 
committee  present  the  following  results  of  the  interviev :  (1). 
Theee  offices  will  insure  fimning  stock  without  the  avenge 
danse,  and  an  disposed  to  accept  insurances  at  difEmt  ntei 
according  to  the  spedal  risk  of  the  farm ;  but  they  indieste 
that  in  idl  cases  they  would  expect  a  premium  upon  not  kn 
than  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  a^rieoltnnl  prodnoe. 
(2).  The  offiees  generally  indst  upon  a  division  of  the  property 
insured  under  different  heads.  (9).  The  offices  agree  vita  the 
associated  offices  as  to  spedal  rates  and  conditions  tot  hope, 
wod,  and  steam  machineiy. 

CoNCLUBioifs. — ^Tonr  committee  informed  the  repreees- 
tatives  of  the  offices  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  cesenl 
objection  to  the  average  daose  being  applied  to  three-fourtlu 
of  the  vdne  of  agricnttnral  produce,  provided  avenge  prieee 
and  average  crops  over  a  series  of  yean  were  takea  u  tibe 
basis  of  the   amount   on   which  premium  is^  to  be  psii 
Your   committee   regret   that   the   repreientatives  of  tbe 
assodated  offices  nnanimoudy    declined   to   entertsia  tbii 
propodtion ;   which   determination    will    render   neoeMiy 
for    the    fimner*s    (Ul    protection     that    he    shall  tab 
out    a    new    policy  year    1>y  yev>  end  may  also  seeeM- 
tate  an  additional  premium  in  case  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
value  of  grain.    Tour  committee  an  happy  to  find  that  other 
offiees  an  wiUinff  to  effort  insurances  of  naming  stock  on  the 
terms  suggested  by  your  committee ;  and  ^onr  comnittfe  en 
of  opinion  that,  in  justice  to  these  offices,  insurers  of  sgrinl- 
turaf  prodnce  shonld  pay  premiums  upon  amounts  of  not  ka 
than  three-fourths  of  the  average  value  of  that  prodoee.  lonr 
committee  recommend  farmen  in  all  cases  to  insure  hsy,  eon, 
straw,  and  similar  agricultural  produce,  in  a  separate  smoost 
from  other  property.    It  appeara  to  your  committee  thst,on 
the  principle  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  insured  property  it 
the  time  of  a  fin,  then  is  serious  liability  of  misander^dagi 
arising  between  insnren  and  insured,  likelj  to  leadto  littgation 
and  the  danger  of  the  sum  reooverable  bein|  bdow  the  sdnil 
amount  of  loss.    And  your  committee  therefon  desire  thit  it 
should  be  the  practice  of  all  (as  it  dready  is  of  souuOdBeceto 
inquin  into  and  dedde  upon  the  suffideney  oftMsoosat 
insored  at  the  time  of  insuring. 

(Signed)  Class  Siwell  Biad. 

CoBHSUUS  Wauoio. 

Albikt  Fill. 

R.  C.  Catliko. 

G.  F.  MUHTX. 

Jabiz  TutirzK. 

W.  H.  MOBUSOK. 

Feb.  7M,  1871.  R.  Vaxdiv. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Smttrixs,  seconded  hfUr.C. 
S.  RsAB.  M.P.,  the  reporii  wu  reodved  and  adopted,  ssd  o^ 
dered  to  oe  printed  and  dreulated. 

The  next  question  on  the  agenda  paper  bdng  "  Wbst  kr- 
ther  steps  diall  be  taken  by  the  (^nndl  towsrdi  leearmg  nw- 
fbrmity  of  weights  and  measures  R*— 
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The  SxcBXTiXT  md  the  fiiUowing  noommiBiidaiioiu  of 
tin  Joint  Committee : 

That»  in  the  opinion  of  thii  eommittee,  it  is  detlraUe 
that  the  Goreniment  should  be  requested  to  net  upon  the  n- 
annaiendstions  of  the  Sandards  CommiMionen  in  tneir  second 
ssd  thinl  reports,  by  kgisiatiog,  with  the  leist  pnetienble 
dday,  in  nfinenee  to  the  introdnetion  of  the  metne  weights 
lad  messures  in  this  oountry,  smd  facilitating  their  use  by 
iBsking  proper  arraoflements  for  the  legal  reriilcation  and 
itamping  of  such  weights  and  messnres. 

That,  althongh  the  Centrsl  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
hsi  recommended  that  grain  should  be  sold  by  the  '  cental* 
oflOOIb.  (one  hundred  pounds),  which  is  in  use  at  Liverpool, 
jet  u  your  committee  find  the  ^eral  avera^  weight  of  a 
na  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  to  be  about  ii&.  (two 
hnodred  and  twenty-four  pounds),  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  ton, 
thej  ire  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  substitute  for 
the* cental/  a  weight  of  100  (one  hundred)  kilogrammes  (or 
in  other  words,  '  a  quintal*),  which  only  dtlfers  by  a  fraction 
from  2201b.  (two  hnndred  and  twenty  pounds). 

Thit  the  chambers  of  agriculture  and  the  chambers  of 
oommerce  be  recommended  to  petition  ^e  Legislature  to  pass, 
with  the  least  practlcmble  delay,  such  enaetments  as  will  es- 
tahbih  the  kilonamme  with  its  dedmal  multiples  and  divisions 
M  the  itandaid  unit  of  weight  in  lieu  of  toe  present  pound 
iToiidopois  and  other  imperial  and  eustomaiy  weights. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  use  of 
soeh  itandard  weights  should  be  made  compusoiy  within  a 
definite  time;  and^  theaeforth,  contracts  made  by  any  other 
vdchti  should  be  inTalid. 

Tnat  this  report  be  printed,  and  copies  transmitted 
to  ill  the  chambers  of  agriculture  and  chambers  of  oommeroe, 
to  sgrieultunl  societies,  mrmers*  dubs,  and  municipal  councils, 
with  the  request  that  they  will  drenlate  the  same  and  eon- 
lider  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  at  their  earliest 
eontenienee.** 

Mr.  EiesT  then  rnored  the  following :  **  That  this  Council, 
in  icoeiring  the  Report  of  tiie  Joint-Committee  on  Weights 
isd  Measoies,  adheres  to  its  former  resolutions  to  the  effect^ 
that  all  agricultural  produce,  except  liquids,  should  be  sold  by 
weight  only,  and  that  the  *  cental' of  100  lb.  ia  the  standard 
BHXt  easy  of  adoption.*'  He  said  the  resolution  diyided  itself 
iato  two  parts.  The  first  was  that "  all  agricultural  produce, 
except  liooids,  should  be  sold  by  weight  onlv."  He  thought 
they  woud  all  agree  that  weight  was  the  oest  criterion  of 
nlae.  Thev  all  new  that  samples  of  grain  varied  very  much 
IB  Wright,  although  the  measure  vras  tihe  same,  and  that  vras 
ilways  taken  into  aooount  by  the  dealer  in  making  his  pnr- 
dnsei.  Even  the  sharp  setting  down  of  the  busheb  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  measuring  of  oom.  On  the  whole, 
nrmen  would  get  n  fiurer  value  for  their  produce  writh  weight 
^  with  measure.  As  regarded  the  second  question  involved 
in  the  resolution,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard,  he 
thonght  that  a  cental  of  100  lb.  would  be  the  more  easily  un- 
dentood  and  more  simple  in  adoption  than  what  was  recom- 
Bsaded  by  the  eommittee,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  view 
by  the  remark  of  Hr.  Bead  at  the  last  meeting,  that  when  he 
hegaa  to  study  the  metrical  svstem  he  thought  he  understood 
it  perfectly,  but  that  now  ne  did  not  understand  it  at  all 
(hkmter).  He  thought  it  would  be  best  to  adopt  the  cental 
of  IDO  lb.  ss  a  leading  principle. 

ICr.  Caldecott  inquired  what  kind  of  lb.  Mr.  Rigby  pro- 
pond  to  have  as  the  basis  of  the  cental. 

Mr.RxoBT:  10  ounces. 

Hr.T.  WiLLSOiff  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wilis  hoped  the  Chamber  would  not  come  to  a 
huty  conclusion  as  regards  the  standard  to  be  adopted 
(Hear,  hear).  He  should  like  to  hear  what  answers  had 
heea  reeeived  from  the  different  provincial  Chambers  scattered 
OTff  the  country.  He  knew  that  in  Cambridgeshire  a  reio- 
lationwas  passed  against  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system. 
At  regarded  the  Beport  of  the  Committee,  he  contended  that 
i|' wu  not  consistent  vrith  itsdf— one  part  recommending  that 
the  metric  system  should  be  adopted,  and  another  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  cental  of  1001b.  [lizpressions  of 
duMut].  The  mover  of  the  adoption  of  the  Beport  himself 
disaeBted  from  it  in  some  esaential  principles.  In  talking  over 
we  Bkstter  with  lome  of  his  acquaintance  he  found  a  strong 
ndnig  m  bfonr  of  adoptiAg  a  uniform  system,  but  he 
^OBMwbethir  that  otgeet  was  attttflftUe  (Hear,  hev).    He 


was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  imperial 
bushel  was  established ;  but  its'  use  was  now  discontinued, 
except  in  the  case  of  com.  The  general  custom  in  Cambridge- ' 
shire  at  present  was  to  sell  68  lb.  of  wheat  per  bushel ;  but  he ' 
had  no  vrish  to  see  that  practice  enforced  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  different  customs  prevailed.  In  t^ing  ro 
force  people  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  they  would  meet  with 
an  amount  of  resistance  which  it  was  not  worth  while  to  en- 
oounter.  ^  In  the  case  of  the  imperial  bushel,  with  its  multiples 
and  divisions,  there  were  dii&culties  connected  with  the  customs 
of  trade  which  were  never  surmounted,  and  the  only  result  was 
to  add  one  other  mode  to  the  multiform  ways  of  selling.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  not  desirable  for  the  Council  to  adopt  any  such 
resolution  as  that  proposed  without  much  further  deliberation. 
As  to  the  metric  system,  what  the  hon.  member  for  Norfolk 
(Mr.  C.  S.  Bead)  said  with  regard  to  it  at  the  last  meeting 
might  well  cause  people  to  pause  before  advocating  its 
adoption.  The  foct  that  a  man  like  that  had  declared  that  the 
more  be  looked  at  the  thing  the  less  he  understood  it 
(laughter),  should  make  them  hesitate.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  Chamber  would  not  pass  any  resolution  affirming  the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  metric  system,  or  even  adopting 
the  100  lb.  cental  as  a  hard  and  fast  line  for  the  sale  of  butter, 
cheese,  or  any  other  kind  of  produce. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  who,  with  Professor  Leoni  Levi, 
was  nresent  as  a  deputation  from  the  International  Weights 
and  Measures  Association,  said  that  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion appeared  to  be  divisible  into  two  parts :  first,  whether 
grain  should  be  sold  by  weight  or  measure ;  and  secondly,  if 
by  weighty  what  that  weight  should  be.  In  this  question  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  agricultural  wras  equally  in- 
terested with  the  commercial  community.  For  was  it  not 
desirable  that  everybody  connected  with  agriculture  should 
know  the  exact  price  of  his  prodnoe  in  every  market  P  And 
would  it  not  be  a  greater  advantage  still,  if  he  knew  its  price 
in  every  part  of  the  world  P  Bv  the  adoption  of  one  uniform 
system,  then  they  would  accomplish  that  object.  If  they  read 
a  price  current  they  would  see  the  price  of  oom  at  Dantsic, 
Ooessa,  and  other  places,  and  at  once  know  what  it  meant. 
But  now  they  haa  such  a  variety  of  weights  and  measures 
that  without  making  metrical  calculationa  they  could  not  tell 
what  were  the  prices  in  different  countries.  This  question  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  he  himself  was  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1862,  whidi  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  adopting 
the  metric  system  of  weignts  and  measures.  Before  that 
Committee  it  was  stated  that  com  was  sold  by  no  less  than  50 
different  measures  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  marvellous  to 
him  that  the  agricultural  interest  should  have  submitted  to  it 
so  long.  This  great  varieW  of  weights  and  measures  was  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  Barons  in  the  rei^n  of  King  John. 
It  led  to  a  system  of  extensive  frauds  in  times  when  people 
were  less  abte  to  make  their  calculations  than  they  were  now. 
The  Barons  demanded  a  change,  and  accordingly  by  Magna 
Charta  dedarod  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures ;  yet  here  we  were  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  centuries  in  the  fame  Mtsition,  without  any  change. 
The  metric  system  obtained  in  franoe,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  In  Germany,  it  was 
at  present  permissive ;  but  on  the  1st  of  January  next  it 
would  become  compulsory  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ger- 
man States.  [A  Mjbmbbk  :  *'  One  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures P"]  Yes;  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  too,  the  law  was  already  permissive. 
So  it  was  in  this  country ;  but  what  was  wanted  was  that  it 
shoidd  be  made  compulsory.  Aj^ain,  in  India,  last  April  the 
Government  adopted  the  metno  syatem  of  weights  and 
measures;  and  it  now  obtained  throughout  India,  with  a 
population  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe.  Last  year  a 
Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  this  country  to  inquire 
into  our  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  in  their  report 
they  recommended  the  metric  system,  but  for  the  present  only 
permissively.  Now  the  Commiasioners  appeared  to  him  to 
nave  mistaken  the  object  of  their  appointment  altogether,  be- 
cause they  were  really  appointed  not  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  particdar  system  of  wreights  and  measures,  but  to  re- 
port upon  their  revision.  The  Select  Committee  of  1862,  on 
the  other  hand,  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  the  metric 
system ;  and  he  thought  that  that  recommendation  should  have 
infliMnoe  in  settling  the  natter,  rather  than  the  report  of  the 
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Bflyl  Commiwrion  appointad  to  inqain  into  the  oometioii  of 
wHghfci  and  iBMaiirBi.  He  had  beni  infonned  ajjoai  the  beat 
aatEority  that  the  GoTemment  were  about  to  bnng  iD  a  Bill 
this  teMton  for  the  nctifloation  of  weights  and  meaiues  and 
making  it  pennissiTe;  but  what  was  wanted  was  that  after  a 
oartain  pcnod,  saj  three  or  fire  years,  the  metric  qr>tem  should 
be  eompolsory ;  and  he  had  the  belt  reasons  for  beliering  that 
the  GoTemment  were  dtsoosed  to  take  that  coarse,  proTided 
there  were  any  action  on  tne  part  of  the  pablio  to  satisfy  them 
that  it  would  be  aeoeptaUe.  The  ooounercial  interest  were 
taking  up  the  question,  and  a  large  number  of  petitions  would 
be  presented  respecting  it ;  and  what  he  asked  the  Chamber  of 
Agrieoltun  to  do  was  that,  baring  reported  in  fovour  of  the 
metric  system,  it  should  also  petition  Parliament  that  the  Bill 
might  contain  a  clause  making  it  oompulsoiy  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  time.  That  had  been  the  course  panned  in  other 
countries  where  the  system  was  in  operation.  ItGennany,  it 
was  three  years,  and  that  term  would  expire  on  the  1st  of 
January  next,  when  it  would  become  compulsoiy.  As  to  the 
pnotice  prerailing  in  Baiaia,  thi^  had  all  sorts  of  weights  and 
measures  there,  and  the  greatest  inoonrenience  was  felt  in 
consequence.  Seren  years  ago  a  gentleman  was  sent  by  the 
Russian  QoTemment  to  the  Xntemational  Statistical  Society 
in  London,  anthorised  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  GoTemment 
that  they  were  desirous  aboTO  all  things  to  adopt  the  metrie 
system  as  soon  as  they  were  satisAed  that  it  would  becwme 
universal ;  and  if  Great  Britain  would  undertake  to  adopt  it 
they  would  thenhaye  an  assurance  that  it  would  become  uniTeml 
(Hear^  hear).  Therefore  the  gentleman  was  authorised  on 
behalf  of  Bossin  to  say  that  if  England  would  adbpt  it  Bns- 
sia  would  do  so.  He  hoped,  then,  tLtt  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture would  take  the  matter  into  consideration  and  unite 
with  the  mercantile  dasies  in  petitioning  Parliament  for  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  tiie  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  after  a  certain  intend  had  expired. 

ProfoMor  Lboni  Lbvi,  who  represented  the  same  Associa- 
tion as  the  preceding  speaker,  ofiser? ed  that  the  adoption  of 
one  particular  weight  for  one  particular  branch  of  trade  or 
industry  would  be  attended  with  inconTcnience  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  The  adoption  of  the  cental  for  grain 
only  would  inTolve  a  total  change  in  the  table  of  weurhts. 
They  would  have  done  with  the  quarter  of  SSlbs.  ]B?eryUiing 
in  net,  would  be  changed,  and  thie  change  would  be  as  trouble- 
some as  a  change  in  the  entire  system  of  the  country  (Hear, 
hear).  It  had  not  been  found  diifieult  to  undentaaa  the  me- 
tric system  in  any  oounti]r  wliere  it  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
present  time,  when  a  national  system  of  education  was  going 
to  be  established,  was  Tciy  &TOurabIe  for  its  adoption  in  this 
oonntiy,  as  all  diildren  might  be  taught  ttie  metric  system. 
The  national  system  of  education  would  demand  the  greatest 
poasible  economv  of  time,  and  as  in  the  teaching  of  the  metric 
system  one-third  of  the  time  hitherto  devom  to  arithmetic 
would  be  saved,  children  would  be  available  for  agricultural 
and  other  industrial  opemtions  so  mueh  earlier.  The  metric 
system  was  not  confined  to  one  country,  but  prevailed  among 
200  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  if  this  country  adoptoa 
it  heartiiv  it  would  no  doubt  soon  become  universal  (^ar, 
hear).  The  object  was  already,  as  it  were,  within  their  grasp, 
and  one  single  step  taken  by  such  an  association  as  that  might 
greatly  aid  in  its  realisation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  said  he  forgot  to  observe  that  the 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
universal  system  of  monies. 

Captain  CnAiGis  said  he  wished  to  move  the  following 
amendment  to  the  resolution :  **  That  this  Council,  apprecia- 
ting the  advantages  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee,  is  yet  of  opinion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable in  the  first  place  to  afford  facilities  for  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  metric  system  by  introducing  instruction 
in  its  principles  in  public  elementary  schools." 

TheCHAi&MAn  interrupted  Captain  Craigie  by  expressing 
some  doubt  whether  he  could  propose  those  wonu  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  D.  liOMO  (Gloucestershire)  said  he  thought  that  before 
tiie  metric  system  was  adopted  there  must  be  a  substitution  of 
fixed  charges  for  finetnating  ones.  The  Chamber  which  he  re- 
presmtedhad  passed  the  following  resolntion:"That  the  various 
wttghU  and  measures  in  the  different  markets  of  the  kingdom 
bemg  found  exceedin^y  inconvenient,  this  Chamber  u  of 
opinion  that  a  uniform  compulsory  system  is  desirable,  but 


that  it  should  be  preceded  by  the  sabstitotionof  fixed  tithe  lad 
rent  chiuDies  fat  toe  present  flnotoating  ones." 

Sir.  YfanAXJLR  tnought  it  would  he  wdl  for  the  Coucil 
simply  to  dedan  that  aj^rienltural  produce  should  be  told  by 
weight  only,  and  to  give  the  dimct  Chambers  a  fiirthec 
opportunity  of  ttpressing  their  opinion  on  the  mdiifi 
system. 

The  Chatrkati  having  abserved  that  on  reflection  he  thought 
the  ammdment  might  )m  proposed. 

Captain  Cbaigix  resumed :  He  said  that  when  the  Cham- 
ber first  entertained  that  question  he  was  nrqudioed  agiiut 
the  metric  qrstem,  but  having  since  lodoea  into  the  flutter 
very  carefully  he  wished  to  see  it  become  a  universal  sjiten. 
As  renrded  the  opposition,  he  thou|^t  a  great  msay  gentlA. 
men  did  not  quite  understand  what  it  was  th^  were  oppount 
or  were  asked  to  approve.  The  metric  system  had  been  calka 
a  French  qrvtem,  uul  he  had  heasd  it  oppoeed  in  local  Cbirn- 
hers  on  that  ground.  It  was,  in  foot,  the  system  of  300  ail. 
Uons  of  people,  and  if  France  contained  that  nomher  be 
diould  hardly  have  expected  to  find  her  in  her  present  »»• 
tion.  It  was  not  a  French  system,  but  one  which  had  W 
adopted  bv  a  large  number  of  nations^  and  he  beliefed  it  was 
worthy  of  nniveiaal  aocntance.  Again,  it  had  been  ohgeeted 
that  tne  nomenclature  of  the  system  was  uncouth  and  dmeolt 
for  our  countrymen  to  understand.  That  was  a  diffieoltj 
which  would  soon  be  removed  if  the  teaching  of  the  outrie 
system  were  introduced  into  the  education  ot  children  gene- 
iilly  under  the  new  ^tem.  If  thoy  did  not  undentsod  it 
themaelfes  that  was  no  reason  chDdim  should  not  be  tssght 
to  undentand  it,  and  hir  had  read  evidence  of  mssten  of 
schools  to  the  eibot  that  th«y  could  teach  a  boy  the  metrie 
system  of  arithemetie,  so  as  to  fnnush  him  with  ammutitioD 
comletely  for  the  rest  of  his  Mfe^  in  two  years  less  time  than 
arithmetic  could  be  learnt  under  the  present  system  (Eeai, 
hear).  A  gentieman  had  remarked  on  the  great  diversity  to 
be  foond  at  present  throughout  the  country.  That  divenity 
seemed  to  him  (Captain  Crmgie)  an  argnm^ot  in  fovoar  ofhit 
amendment.  A  stone  now  consisted  of  Slbs.,  141bs.,  Ifiilbs., 
ITilbs.,  mtM^  IMdbs.,  and  821b8..  Sorely  If  then  was  to  be 
any  ehuge  the  easiest  and  best  course  would  be  to  establish  a 
uniform  stone  of  lOlbs.  They  might  fkmiliarise  their  Busdi 
with  the  metric  qratem  by  using  fitgliah  words  to  signify  the 
same  magnitude  and  weight,  a  course  which  had  alieady  bees 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  in  North  Germanv.  Tbay  might 
call  a  gram  a  grain,  16.484  grs.troy;  a  decagiamadwt^ 
164.84  grs.  troy ;  a  hectogram  an  punee^  8.688  oz.  SToiids- 
pois ;  a  kikigram  a  pound,  2 JM)6Ips.  aioirdimoiB ;  a  njnt^ 
gram  a  stone,  22.061bs. ;  a  quintsl  a  cwt,  220.6n)S.  svoiidB. 
pois;  andamillier  a  ton,  being  2^061bs„instesd  of  the  old 
ton  of  2,2401bs.— difference  of  oi^  361ba.  Of  ooone  the 
diffiurenoe  of  values  would  have  to  .be  mastered;  but  if  thm 
was  to  be  a  change  let  them  not  inake  two  bites  at  a  cheny. 
It  might  be  urgeid  that  it  was  not  the  fonction  of  Chsoiben 
to  tale  np  tihe  question  at  all ;  Jltut  he  dissented  from  that 
opinion.  It  was  their  fonction  to  watch  over  all  qoestioDi 
that  interested  the  agricultural  coiiimunity.  If  the  Cbamben 
were  limited  to  one  or  two  olgects  their  life  might  be  veiy 
brief,  and  he  hoped  they  would  take  note  of  ererything  that 
affected  agriculture. 

-Mr.  G.  F.  MuNTZ,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  b^ 
lieved  that  the  opiwdtion  to  the  metric  system  arose,  in  * 
great  degree,  from  ita  not  being  properly  understood.  To 
those  who  had  never  studied  it  it  appeared  esoeedioffly  ooa- 
plicated ;  but,  when  once  understood,  nothing  could  be  ibor 
simple.  He  regretted  that  the  Chambers  of  Agrieultoie  and 
the  agricutturalcommunity  generally  had  paid  so  little  attn- 
tion  to  it.  Manv  of  the  memben  of  Chambers,  he  beHend, 
did  not  know  what  the  oMttric  system  was ;  and  no  wonder, 
tiierefore,  thqr  objected  to  its  establishment  in  tins  ooontn. 
He  deprecated  any  attempt  to  deal  with  that  question  I9  haif- 
measuree.  When  there  was  so  much  foreign  competitioii,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  that  eieiT 
former  in  the  kingdom,  when  he  took  up  the  quotations  of 
•forei^  markets,  should  understand  what  thqr  mMB^,  lo  that 
he  might  reigulate  his  own  operations  accordingly  (Hear,  hearj< 
If  the  cental  were  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom  the  sane 
diflicnlties  would  attend  that  change  as  tiie  one  whieh  he  id- 
vocated,  and  what  he  desired  was  a  ladicBl  change  wlu^ 
would  embrace  the  whole  system.  The  Beport  wnik9f» 
I  able  and  convincing  document,  and  he  felt  certain  that  any 
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difiraiees  of  onnioii  wliicih  ajitod  in  theGomofl  onfhtt 
nUwt  arose  iole(r  firom  want  of  knowledm  (Hmr,  hetr). 

Mr.  Whitaxxs  thought  it  adTinble  thai  before  adopting 
any  molntion  on  the  metric  lyatem,  the  Uentnd  Chamber 
•hoold  obtaiD  the  opinion  of  tiie  diatriet  Chambera.  He  saw 
no  objection  to  tiwir  declaring,  then,  that  agrienltnral  prodnoe 
shonla  be  wld  bj  weight  ouy,  as  thev  were  dl  agreed  on 
that  wiat  It  wmid.  be  a  dangerona  thing  to  make  fanneia 
fed  tost  the  Central  Chamber  was  promoting  what  soma  of 
them  renrded  u  liaionaTy  obieets. 

Mr.  H.  BiDDSLL  (Suffolk)  agreed  with  Mr.  Whitaker 
that  tiie  district  ChambBn  should  haTe  more  time  for  consider- 
ing the  mbject  Capt.  Craigie  said  that  children  might  be 
etiflj  taught  the  metric  system ;  bnt  he  did  not  forget  that 
there  were  a  grnt  number  of  small  fitrmers  and  tradesmen  who 
wqqU  also  require  to  be  instnicted,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  compare  the  new  standard  with  the  old  one. 

Mr.  FnoAT  Dim  (Banbnry  Chamber)  said  the  i^reat  ob- 
ject to  be  aimed  at  waa  the  securing  nniformity  of  weights  and 
measares.  It  should  not,  howerer,  be  forgotten  tnat  the 
tiaanetions  between  this  countrr  and  foreign  countries  doubled 
dnrisg  the  ten  years  between  1866  and  1806.  At  the  present 
time  abont^  tie  million  quarters  of  com  per  annum 
were  wld  in  this  oonutiy  under  Tarious  systems,  while 
about  the  same  quantity  of  com  from  abroad  waa  sold^ 
Noe  ondsr  the  metric  system,  and  some  under  oUier  systems 
eomwded  with  the  old  standard.  What  they  wanted,  as  asri- 
caharisti  and  as  dtizena  of  the  world,  waa  a  system  wnich  they 
cooJd  understand  easily  themselTcs  and  which  was  understood 
thnmp hout  the  world  at  large — and  the  metric  system  possessed 
thoR  adTaatans.  That  was  the  system  followed  by  sdentifle 
oen  In  all  their  calculations ;  it  was  the  system  adopted  by 
the  French,  who  were  particulvly  accurate  in  regard  to  weights 
and  measures;  it  was  the  system  adopted  throughout  the 
Taited  States  of  America;  and  that  system  must  be  adopted  hcRL 
Kom  or  later :  the  only  question  was  whether  they  shoula 
take  it  up  now,  when  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
eoBtent  with  the  old  system.  The  difflculties  involved  in  its 
ado^on  were  extremely  few,  because,  it  bmng  founded  on  the 
decupal  lystem,  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  add  or  take  away  a 
nnltiple :  a  child  might  be  taught  it  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was, 
he  belisTed,  destined  to  rerolntionise  their  whole  system  of 
weighti  and  meaauies,  and  to  bring  about  the  decimalisation  of 
the  coinagfr— and  the  only  question  was  whether  agriculturists 
ihoold  lag  behind  in  such  an  important  matter  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  A  Fell,  BLP.,  said,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
vho  drew  up  the  report,  ana  who  was  not  absent  from  a  single 
meetbg  of  thai  committee,  he  wished  to  say  one  or  two  words 
oatbatsabject  By  an  Act  passed  in  1864  it  was  made  legal 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  the  metric  system:  but  practi- 
cally the  olject  of  the  legislature  had  been  defeated  in  conse- 
qseoce  of  there  being  no  provision  for  the  legal  verification  of 
metric  weights,  and  the  committee  desired  that  that  defect 
iboold  be  remedied,  so  that  parties  would  be  able  in  foture  to 
adopt  the  metric  system  in  contracts.  He  entirely  concuned 
m  what  had  been  said  about  the  difficulties  of  applying  that 
*Jitem;  but  it  was  always  inconvenient  to  leara  one's  lesson 
over  again,  especially  towards  the  termination  of  one's  life.  In 
that  matter  they  must  think  of  the  rising  generation  as  well 


portion  of  the  civilised  world.  The  metric  system  was  now  in 
ue  among  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  Uieir  fellow-crea- 
torea,  with  a  large  pronortion  of  whom  they  were  closely  con- 
nected by  the  bonds  of  trade  (Hear,  hear). 
.The  Cbaibican  said  he  waa  aathoriaed  by  Mr.  Bigby  to 
withdraw  the  Utter  part  of  the  reaolntlon  relating  to  the 
ttatal,and  that  being  the  case  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  for- 
mer part  and  the  amendment  being  welded  together  (Hear, 
bey). 

In  aooordanoe  with  this  announcement  the  former  part  of 
Mr.Bigby's  resolution  was  then  united  with  the  amendment, 
ud  adopted  unanimously  in  the  following  form:  "That  thia 
^anol,  in  receiving  the  Aeport  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  adheres  to  its  former  resolutions  to  the 
omct  that  all  agricultural  prodnoe,  except  liquids,  should  be 
md  by  wdght  only,  and  that  thia  Council,  appreciating  the 
advantages  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  of 
we  Joint  Committee,  is  yet  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  in 


the  intpbM  to  afford  fofliHtiea  for  an  incieaaed 

withthe  metrio  mtem  hy  introdneing  instniotion  in  its  prin« 

dples  in  pnUio  elementKry  achoob." 

The  CHAiBMAir  offered  the  thanks  of  the  Conndl  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  MJP.,  and  Professor  Leoni  Levi  for  their  attmidanoe, 
and  forthdr  lucid  and  valnable  remarha. 

The  next  question  for  oonaideration  being,  "What  atep 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  mait- 
taxr— 

Mr.  J.  H.  HoDsoLL  (West  Kent)  moved  the  following  t 
**  That  this  Council  urge  the  Government,  when  reviewing  the 
general  licensing  svstemof  the  country,  to  consider  the  unjust 
pressure  of  the  Malt-tax  upon  the  growers  of  barley  and  upon 
the  labouring  classes,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  beer.'* 
He  said  that  question  had  been  urgod  upon  the  Government 
repeatedly ;  but,  as  yet,  without  any  result.  Jfarmers  were  still 
subject  to  an  the  duadvantages  of  the  Malt-tax,  and  the  poor 
labouring  man  had  to  pay  «1.  a  ^uart  for  his  beer,  when  if 
there  were  no  duty  he  nught  get  it  for  little  more  than  Sd. 
In  fact  the  lialt-tax  had  in  many  districts  altogether  excluded 
beer  from  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  The  Government  wraa,  he 
believed,  about  to  propose  a  new  system  of  licensing  for  the 
whole  Idngdom,  and  that  presented  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  urging  upon  them  the  oppressive  nature  of  thia  tax. 

Mr.  T.  AiuzLL,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  should 
not  BO  through  the  old  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Malt-tax  :  but  the  evib  of  the  Malt-tax  were  increasing. 
They  were  all  aware  that  last  year  there  vras  a  great  dearth, 
and  that  many  crops  were  exceedingly  short.  Almost  every- 
one expected  that  the  barley  crop  would  be  made  remunem- 
tivein  some  degree  by  extra  price ;  but  that  whm  not  the  case. 
Although  formers'  had,  as  a  rule,  a  short  crop  of  barley,  there 
had  never  been  so  dull  and  dragging  a  trade  in  barley  as  during 
the  last  year.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that,  he  though^ 
and  he  could  say  what  it  was.  He  knew  something  about  the 
brewing  trade,  and  he  believed  that  the  badnesa  of  the  trade  in 
barley  mi^ht  be  traced  to  a  very  greatly  increased  eonsumptaon 
of  sugar  in  brewing  (Hear.  hear).  He  hoped  that  some  of  the 
asrionltural  members  woula  move  for  a  return  of  the  quantity 
m  sugar  used  during  the  last  year  in  brewing.  There  was  a 
very  moderate  import  duty  on  sugar,  and  brewers  were  allowed 
to  use  sugar  if  the^f  jpaid  an  increased  duty,  which  would  bear 
some  comparison  with  the  duty  on  malt.  He  should  like  to 
know  at  what  price  per  quarter  barley  was  taken  for  tha(  pur- 
pose, how  the  extra  duty  on  sugar  was  collected,  and  wheUier 
the  brewers  were  left  to  make  returns  as  the][  thoujght  fit 
(Hear,  hear).  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  great  ix^nstice  waa 
involved  in  that  matter ;  and  he  was  told  that  some  brewera 
used  sunr  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one  half  as  com- 
pued  with  malt  He  wanted  malt  houses  to  be  free,  and  be 
wanted  to  be  enabled  himself  to  give  malt  if  he  chose  to  hia 
sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle.  He  had  always  felt  the  Malt-tax  to 
be  a  great  hindrance  to  him  in  the  feeding  of  his  animals,  and 
having  walked  through  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  that 
day,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  there  had  been  no 
malt  duty,  many  of  the  animals  that  he  saw  would  have  been 
mudi  fatter. 

Mr.  Storsk  (Notts)  observed  that  that  question  was  of 
vast  importance,  not  merely  in  a  foiancial  or  fiscal  point  of 
view,  but  alio  in  reUtion  to  public  health  and  public  morals, 
^e  labourers  of  this  country  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  if  there  were  no  Malt-tax,  especially  as  regarded  the 
temptation  to  frequent  beer-houses  (Hear.  hear). 

Mr.  G.  T.  TunNU  (West  Kent)  said  that  in  hia  loca%  the 
physical  powers  of  the  labourers  were  manifbstly  diminisninf. 
Labourers  had  not  anything  like  the  strong  bone  and  muade 
which  distinguished  their  <uass  60years  ago ;  and  he  attributed 
the  change  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  beer  they  drank,  which, 
instead  of  strengtlieuing,  senned  to  ii^ure  them.  JjuA  year 
some  of  hia  men  employed  in  mowing  broke  down  with 
diarrhoea,  and  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood  thought 
that  was  owinc  chiefly  to  the  bad  quality  of  beer  which  thej 
had  drunk.  He  had  two  men  who  brewed  their  own  beer,  and 
they  were  decidedly  the  best  labourers  he  had,  and  did  the 
most  work. 

Mr.C.  S.Eead,M.F.,  said  he  had  been  asked  what  con- 
nection there  was  between  the  Malt-tax  and  the  licensing 
mtem.  Well,  he  replied,  a  very  great  connection  (Hear,  hear). 
They  were  both  part  of  a  great  monopoly  (Hear,  hear).  The 
monopoly  commenced  as  soon  as  the  Dari^  passed  out  of  the 
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luiida  of  the  farmer  into  the  malt-houe,  and  it  did  not  ceaie 
until  ineh  time  aa  the  nnfortanate  eonaamer  drank  it 
(laughter).  Therefore  he  laid  (hat  if  the  Qovenunent  were 
going  to  review  the  general  iioenaing  syitem  it  waa  the  duty 
of  that  Central  Chamber  to  impreaa  upon  it  the  far  greater 
OTila  of  the  Malt-taz,  not  only  aa  regarded  them  aa  growera  of 
barley,  but  alao  aa  reapeotod  the  morab  and  health  of  their 
labonieia.  It  waa  Jtrj  aingnlar  indeed  to  trace  the  working 
of  that  monoooly.  One  might  eaailr  bncy  that  nnder  that 
great  brewera  monopoly  there  wonid  be  Tory  few  pnblio- 
hooaea :  bat  aomehow  or  other  there  were  a  peat  many  mora 
pablie-hoaaea  than  eoold  poaaibly  be  required.  The  other 
day  it  waa  atated  in  the  Norfolk  Chamber  that  in  the  city  of 
Norwieh»  which  had  about  80,000  inhabitanta,  then  were  no 
leaa  than  800  public-honaea  and  only  160  bakera  (Hear, 
hear).  Eight  hundred  publio-honaea  could  not  poaaibly  be 
wanted  for  anch  a  population.  Some  peraona  mignt  tell  them 
that  the  reault  of  auen  competition  muat  be  that  the  public 
got  the  beat  quality  of  beer ;  but  the  truth  waa,  that  in  order 
to  Utc,  that  raat  body  of  pubUoana  had  to  reaort  to  adulteration, 

Mr.  CoMULKGi,  M.P.,  aaid  that  membera  of  Parliament 
had  to  enoonoter  oonaiderable  diffienldea  in  dealing  with  that 
queation,  and  he  felt  aura  that  in  diaehaiging  their  duty,  they 
would  meet  with  due  eonaideration  on  the  part  of  Chambera 
of  Agriculture  and  their  own  oonatituenta.  While  propoaing 
reauaaiona  of  taiation,  the  Government  had  wilfully  loat 
ma^y  opportunitiea  of  reducing  the  malt-tax,  and  ita  attention 
muat  again  be  directed  to  the  eiila  complained  of.  The  depu- 
tation which  waited  on  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  laat 
year,  left  him  with  aangnine  expeetatioiia  that  aomething 
would  be  done;  but  thoae  expectationa  were  cruelly  diaap- 
pointed  (Hear,  hear).  On  a  preTioua  oocaaion  when  that 
queation  waa  diacnaaed.  he  (Mr.  Conance)  expreaaed  doubta  aa 
to  the  feaaibility  of  the  change  jpropoaed  by  the  committee, 
liz.,  that  the  tax  on  malt  ahouldf  be  placed  directly  on  beer, 
and  warned  the  Chamber  that  that  would  raiae  oppoaition 
from  two  moat  powerful  intereata.  In  hia  opinion,  they 
ahould  aeek  aaaiatance  from  ereiy  quarter  where  it  waa  to  m 
obtained  (Hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  when  that  queation 
waa  again  brought  before  the  Houae  of  Commona,  it  ought  to 
be  aubmitted,  if  poaaible,  in  the  ahape  of  a  aubatantiTc  reao- 
Intion,  the  terma  of  which  ahould  be  carefully  choaen ;  and  in 
hia  opinion,  the  Council  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Read  and  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  for  haTing  laid  their  handa  upon  a  atrong 
point,  which  would  bring  the  queation  to  a  diatinct  iaaue. 

Mr.  H.  BiDSXLL  hopol  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  had 
joat  apoken  would  not  fail  to  expreaa  hia  fecdinga  in  the  aame 
manner  in  the  Houae  of  Commona.  If  there  were  any  men 
who  aToided  the  uae  of  atrong  language  in  Farliunent  it  waa 
theadvocatea  of  farminff  intereata  (laughter).  He  would  not 
aay  that  behind  their  backa,  but  preferred  doing  ao  in  their 
preaenoe ;  and  he  muat  aay  that  aome  of  them  had  thrown  away 
many  opportunitiea.  For  example,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Budget  of  kat  year.  Col.  Baittelot  waa  reported  aa  fol- 
Iowa :  **  Col.  BartteQot  acknowledged  aa  a  boon  to  the  agri- 
cultural intereat  the  priTilege  about  to  be  given  them — to  uae 
aprouted  malt  aa  food  for  cattle^but  snggeated  that  a  further 
conceaaion  ahould  be  made  by  remittinir  the  duty  on  farm- 
horaea  when  employed  in  repairing  roada^  (lauffhter).  Another 
hou.  member,  whom  he  would  not  name  (Mr.  head  waa 
underatood  to  be  here  referred  to),  did  better.  Having  natu- 
rally expreaaed  hia  diaappointment  that  there  waa  to  be  uo  re- 
duction of  the  malt-tax,  he  went  on  to  aay  '*  that  he  waa  veiy 
glad  that  the  augar  datiea  were  reduced,  though  he  would 
rather  have  had  toe  chance  of  growing  barley  againat  all  the 
world."  He  (Mr.  Biddell)  wanted  both  Mr.  Corranoe  and 
Mr.  Bead  to  aay  boldly  in  the  Houae  of  Commona  that  it  waa 
a  matter  of  morality,  of  juatioe,  and  of  neceaaity  that  the  malt- 
tax  ahould  be  abobahed.  Jnat  after  the  acene  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  an  bon.  member  told  him  that  Mr.  Bead  waa  the  onlv 
man  who  made  anything  like  a  proteat  on  belialf  of  the  agri- 
cultural intereat,  adding  that,  immediately  after  the  Budget 
moat  of  the  membera  mailed  out  to  dinner.  If  theae  membera 
ruahed  out  to  dinner  under  auch  circumatancea  the  malt-tax 
wodd  never  be  repealed  (laughter  and  ••  Hear,  hear*').  If  gen- 
tlemen who  repreaented  agricultural  con»titaeneiea,  inatead  of 
rnahing  out  to  dinner  would  wait  till  they  had  aaid  what  the 
oeeaaion  demanded,  aometliing  might  aoon  be  done  in  the  right 
direction.  He  hoped  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  iJlnded  woiUd 
take  what  he  had  aaid  in  good  part  (laughter). 


The  CiuiKiUN  aaid  he  hoped  that  when  aaoiber  deputa^ 
tion  waited  upon  the  ClianoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
aulgect  of  the  malt'tax,  Mr.  Biddell  would  fbnu  part  cf  it 
(laughter). 

The  reaolution  waa  then  put  and  adopted. 

Mr.  W:  Marshall  (Oambridgeahire)  pro|waed  **  That,ia 
the  opinion  of  thia  Council,  aome  legal  proviaion  ia  aegeiiuj, 
and  ought  to  be  made  for  enabling  peraona  intenated  in  oem' 
pation  roada,  not  being  highwaya,  to  co-operate  for  the  par- 
poae  of  making,  impoaing,  and  maintaining  auch  roada  atlnir 
own  charge,  and  that  the  anl^  ia  one  of  auf&eieat  pablie 
importance  to  juatify  an  application  to  the  Gofenaeat  to 
initiate  Iqpalative  action  thereon  in  the  next  Seaaion  of  Fhrlia- 
ment'*  Mr.  Marahall,  in  the  addreaa  which  he  dehTcnd,  fre- 
quently referred  to  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared  for  aubninoa 
to  Parliament  After  remarking  at  the  outeet  thatthe  roadi  of 
thia  country  were  divided  into  public  and  private  roads,  the 
latter  being,  aa  it  were  capillariea  in  the  great  eireolatiiig 
ayatem,  he  obaer^ed  that  important  aa  private  or  oecnpa^ 
roada  were  there  waa  at  preaent  no  legal  pnniaion  for  luernng 
them  in  repair,  and  hia  object  waa  to  aopply  that  defect  Wkit 
he  propoaed  waa,  that  the  partiea  intereated  in  anch  roada  shoald 
be  enabled  to  put  their  handa  in  their  own  pocketa,  not  in  otlwr 
peopled,  to  remedy  the  eril  which  had  been  ao  much  conplaifled 
of.  Where  an  occupation  road  belonged  to  a  aingle  indiridBal 
there  waa  no  difficulty  in  the  matter;  bnl  where  a  uwberof 
peraona  were  conceined,  they  could  not  at  preaent  impom  a  tax 
for  tile  common  benefit  in  conaequence  of  mortgagea,  laaa- 
ciea,  aettiementa,  &c,  which  interfered  with  common  action  or 
a  fair  apportionment  of  expenae.  He  deairrd  that  a  geaeiil 
meaann  ahould  be  propoaeain  Parliament  enabling  penoni  who 
were  in  the  poaition  which  he  had  deacribed  to  eo-opeote  for  tha 
end  in  riew.  He  propoaed  that  there  ahould  be  a  preUmiBUj 
meeting  of  the  ownera  and  occupiera  of  land  who  wers  eoa- 
oemed,  the  former  aitting  and  voting,  if  th^  pleaaed,  bv  pro^, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  any  expenditure  ahould  be  ia- 
curred,  and  that  if  two-thirda  of  the  rateable  value  were  ran- 
aented  at  the  meeting  and  it  were  thought  deriraUe  to  adopt 
the  Act,  it  ahouhi  be  adopted  and  a  road  aurveyor  appointed 
to  take  the  neceaaary  atepa  aa  regarded  repaira.  Ifwnoei 
wanted  to  make  uae  of  the  Act,  they  might  do  ao;  if  thay  did  not, 
they  miffht  leave  it  alone. 

Mr.  JoaxFH  MiRTiif  (Oambridgeahire),  in  eeeondiag  tha 
motion,  teatifled  te  the  want  of  auch  a  measure  aa  that  ia- 
dtcated  in  the  lale  of  Ely. 

Mr.  Whitjlkzk  obaerved  that  there  were  an  immenae  nnn- 
her  of  occupation  roada,  and  he  feared  the  reault  if  what  wai 
propoaed  would,  in  many  eaaea,  be  to  inflict  hea^  bnzdeai  oa 
peraona  who  would  receive  no  correaponding  benefit. 

Mr.  GuroB  Audrxws  concurred  in  thia  view. 

Mr.  liAXBHiLL  atated  in  explanation  that  the  objeetioa  oa 
the  ground  of  inequality  of  benefit  waa  met  by  a  proriakm  for 
inauring  different  proportiona  of  rating  aocording  to  circnn- 
atanoea. 

The  motion  waa  then  adopted ;  after  which,  on  the  notioB 
of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.,  it  waa  reaolved  that  a  oopv  of  the 
motion  relating  to  the  malt-tax  ahould  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  copy  of  the  one  joit 
paaaed  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gxif  fts  AiTDUws,  who  had  a  notice  of  motion  on  toe 
paper,  declaring  that  **  highwaya  ahould  not  continue  to  be  a 
charge  on  real  property  only  through  the  poor-tale  aneM- 
ment,**  aaid  he  had  received  a  hint  from  the  Chainnaa  that  be 
had  better  poatpone  it  until  the  next  meeting,  adding  that  be 
waa  quite  willing  to  take  that  courae  on  the  undentudiag 
that  at  the  next  meeting  it  would  be  phuied  at  the  head  of  the 
agenda  paper. 

A  diacoaaion  enaued  on  thia  queation,  in  the  courae  oi  wm 
Mr.  Andrewa  complained  that,  although  he  aent  his  aobee 
two  montha  ago,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  near  the  head  oi 
the  paper,  it  waa  placed  near  the  bottom. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bkad,  M.P.,  obaerved  Uiat  Mr.  Andrrws  nut 
not  anppoae  becauae  bia  notice  happened  to  be  aent  fint  that 
it  wouUi  be  firat  on  the  agenda  paper,  aa  that  might  eatirdy 
upaet  the  arrangementa  of  the  buaineaa  committee,  who  maiti 
in  fact,  decide  ul  auch  qoeationa  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Andrews  aaid  he  had  alwaya  entertained  a  veiy  ihoof 
oljection  to  a  limited  buaineaa  committee.  A  limited  warn 
committee,  with  a  ohaiiman  at  ita  head,  might  burin  aiiy  qM*- 
tion  if  allowed  to  put  it  at  tiie  tail  of  tiie  agenda  pi9** 


THB  FARSCEB'S  ttAQAZINB. 
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Mr.  T.  DucKHAM  Awftmdad  a  boaineM  oonmiUee,  and  urged 
ftit  Mr.  Andrews's  motion  should  be  dtspoied  of  at  once,  as  it 
had  been  already  diseimed  by  every  Chamber  of  Agricnltnre  in 
the  kin^OD,  and  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a 
whole  sitting. 

UltifliatdT  thr  motion  was  postponed,  and  it  was  arranged 
tbst  it  thonld  stand  second  in  order  fior  the  next  meeting,  the 
fint  rdating  to  local  taxation. 

Ob  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Long,  made  on  behalf  of  Sir  G. 
Jeakiasan,  M.P.,  who  had  left  the  room,  the  following  waa 
thea  agreed  to:  "That  the  aalgect  for  oonaideration  at  the 
Mxrdi  meeting  of  the  Council  be,  '  The  present  nigost  in- 
ddoiee  of  load  taxation,  and  what  further  action  shall  be 
ttkea  to  obtain  an  entire  roTiaion  of  the  same.' " 

Ob  Uie  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
gifSB  to  the  Chairman  for  the  able  manner  in  whieh  he  had 
praided,aBd  the  meeting  then  separated. 


THE  CENTRAL   OHAMBEB    OF    AGBI- 

CULTURE 
ITS  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

TO  THE  XDITOR  Ot  THB  MARK  LANE  BXPKE88. 

Su,— You  huTe  notioed  the  Central  Chamber  asking  for 
M  mneh  money  ;  I  wish  you  would  ahow  them  up  for  the 
way  in  which  they  apend  it.  It  appeared  from  the 
Report  read  on  Tuodav,  that  £170  had  been  paid  to  the 
Catral  Council  for  railway  fares,  and  that  the  general  ex- 
peaM  for  the  Central  and  the  Local  Chambera  were  £248. 
The  ehurman  informed  ua  that  there  were  176  members, 
ind  the  auditor  told  ua  that  30  of  theee  had  not  paid,  ao 
^  the  income  of  the  Central  could  not  be  more  than 
£146.  I  do  not  know  what  ahare  of  the  general  expenaea 
the  Central  ought  to  pay,  but  by  the  time  they  had  paid 
their  own  Connoil  they  had  lees  than  nothing  to  pay 
expCBiea  with.  Now  I  think  thia  moat  shameful  that  the^ 
•hoald  draw  upon  the  Local  Chambera  to  pay  the  Conncii 
dceted  by  themadrea,  when  the  Locale  haye  also  their  own 
deputies  to  pay.  Tonra  truly, 

A  MSKBEE  OV  THE  CENTRAL  ChAXBSR. 

[Tbe  Chairman,  nerertheleaa,  it  will  be  seen,  made  an 
ippeal  for  more  money  at  the  meeting  on  Tueaday — ^for 
u  office  and  for  the  secretary. — Editor  lf.XJ9.] 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  "  HALF-BATING." 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Herefordahire  Chamber  of  Agriculture 

the  Chainnao,   the  Bev.  Archer  Clivx,  could  not  help 

^iB^  that  it  waa  a  very  great  hardship  upon  tenant 

«BiBfln,  who  had  taken  their  farma  upon  the  condition  that 

they  iboald  pay  all  parochial  rates,  which  whs  a  matter  of 

cuy  caleahition  beforehand,  that  they  should  now  be  called 

"poa  to  paj  an  educational  rate  which  at  the  time  of  the  taking 

w  their  fanna  waa  nerer  anticipated.    Por  his  own  part,  he 

^  *Steed  with;  the  Government  measure,  and  thought  it 

highh  denrable  that  it  shonU  be  carried  out  as  £ir  as  posaible. 

^hedid  not  think  it  fair  that  men  who  had Uken their 

BriDi  oa  the  supposition  that  no  additional  ratea  would  fall 

^pootiiem  ihould  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  new  rate 

«r  edncatiott.    He  thought  it  waa  a  matter  in  respect  of  which 

^f^venuneat  aasistance  ont  to  be  given ;  that  was  to  say,  as- 

''"use  firom  the  consolidated  fund,  which  was  a  fund  that  waa 

«">inbttted  to  W  all  daaaes  in  the  nation.    At  the  same  time 

V  Boght  VBmind  them  that  if  they  were  to  have  Govemment 

ttnteaoethev  must  also  have  Govemment  interference.  They 

vooid  be  sabjeeted  to  a  diffieulW  whieh  met  them  very  fre- 

^tljerea  now—the  diiBeulfjf  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious 

Jw.  The  sehoolmaster,  being  paid  in  part  by  the  Qo?em- 

jBOisvoBki  be  not,  perhapa,  appointed  by  the  Goyemment, 

"u  be  woold  be  letamed  in  his  place  by  the  Government,  and 

^Mt  be  dismissihle  by  those  who,  after  aU,  reaUv  em- 

pvyedhia.   He  did  not  say  that  this  waa  any  reason  why  no 


Government  assistance  should  be  received;  but  he  stated  it 
simply  in  order  to  show  how  impossible  it  was  that  any  system 
should  be  instituted  whieh  did  not  present  difficulties.  With 
rogard  to  the  educational  rate  he  thought  that  if  no  Govern- 
ment aaabtance  waa  given  in  reapect  of  tnat  matter,  which  waa 
^uite  a  new  thing,  the  rate  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  property 
itadf  rather  than  upon  the  occupier  of  that  property.  And 
yet  there  waa  thia  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  matter- 
that  if  the  burden  were  laid  upon  the  actual  ownera 
it  woiUd  not  be  just  that  the  occupiera  ahould  vote 
away  the  mon^  whieh  the  ownera  were  to  pav. 
For  there  waa  no  principle  in  the  Conatitution  more  clearly 
established  than  that  those  who  paid  a  tax  should  have  a  Toioe 
in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  that  tax ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  burden  waa  laid  upon  the  ownera,  they  would  be  the 
neraons  to  apply  to  for  the  purpoaea  for  which  it  wu  intended. 
He  mentionel  uiia  as  a  matter  for  consideration  with  reference 
to  petitioning  the  Government  to  give  aasirtance  in  the  matter, 
not  only  of  education,  but  other  county  burdena ;  regard  being 
had  to  providing  against  undue  and  vexatious  interferenee  uj 
Government  officials  in  the  spending  of  that  money  which, 
though  partlv  granted  by  the  Government,  was  largely  con- 
tributed to  by  the  ratepayera  of  the  county.  He  did  not 
blow  that  he  need  aay  anything  more  on  this  anbieet,  for,  aa 
he  had  said  before,  they  were  quite  willing  to  undertake  that 
which  in  justice  belong  to  them ;  but  they  were  not  prepared 
to  pay  for  those  who  were  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 

Erity  of  the  country,  and  therefore  quite  as  much  obli- 
by  justice  to  oonteibute  their  share  towards  the  local 
LS. 

[It  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  the  reverend  gentleman  that 
at  least  until  some  new  system  be  adopted,  the  landlord 
should  in  justice  pay  his  share  of  any  new  tax. — ^Editor 
F.M.-] 


THB  TENANT-BIGHT  LEASE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OJ  THE  MARK  LAME  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — ^Your  last  issue  contained  the  corenanta  of  thia 
leaae,  aa  approyed  by  the  Deron  and  Cornwall  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  and  as  if  unanimously  agreed  to,  but  this  1 
beg  to  deny.  At  our  general  meeting,  in  January, 
I  declared  my  protest,  and  I  am  aware  that  the  tenant- 
farmers  generally,  in  this  district,  do  not  approve  of  it. 
The  lease  was  prepared  b^  a  Committee  chosen  in  the 
Council,  composed  principally  of  landownera  and  land- 
stewards.  This  lease  is  very  similar  to  the  one  intro- 
duced some  yean  ago  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  by  Mr. 
G.  K.  Cooper,  and  containing  so  many  useless  clauses,  that 
I  believe  it  haa  not  been  adopted ;  nor  can  the  tenant 
possibly  act  up  to  it  without  disadvantages  to  himself, 
thereby  tending  to  arbitration  or  litigation,  and  injurious 
to  aU  concerned,  except  the  legal  profession,  where  folios 
are  an  object.  Why  should  the  farmer  be  limited  in  hia 
business,  in  cultivating  and  manuring  his  farm  P  No 
other  claaaea  are  asked  to  do  ao  in  their  business.  As  long 
as  those  restrictive  clauses  continue,  so  long  will  they  im- 
pede British  fiurming. 

I  will  offer  my  opinion  on  thia  all  important  subject. 
No  practical  tenant-farmer  objects  to  have  the  landownera' 
property  in  every  way  secured  from  spoliation.  The 
tenant  ought  to  have  21  year's  term  at  least,  with  re- 
arrangement at  the  end  of  18  years,  to  fhnn  as  he  thinks 
best  for  himself,  and  that  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  community.  The  best  managed  forms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  under  long  terms,  and  not  con- 
fined to  manv  of  the  clauaea  contained  in  thialaw-digeated 
leaae.  I  think  it  right  to  inform  the  tenant-farmera 
that  Mr.  H.  Clark  ia  a  barriater  on  the  Western 
Circuit,  consequently  hia  knowledfln  of  farming  must  be 
very  limited,  as  you  can  conceive  by  hia  production. 
I  remain  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Christopher  Spiar. 

l^eU,  1^.  MeUi<m,  9M  Feb.  1871. 
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AYBSHIBE     FABMEBS'     CLUB. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  R.  M.  Cannioshame,  Shields, 

f  resident  of  the  Club,  in  tiie  chair,  Mr.  Aooert  Sterenson 
lillhonst,  read  a  paper  on  **  the  f ro^press  of  Agrieoltoral 
Science,  and  the  Benefits  of  Chemistry  m  Detenuning  the 
Nature  and  Commercial  Value  of  Manures.** 

Mr.  Stevshson  said :  The  importance  of  agriculture  to  all 
the  substantial  interests  of  mankind  is  so  fully  recognised,  that 
it  may  be  deemed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  itsprogress  has 
been  so  slow  down  through  the  ufgm  of  time.  Those  nations 
that  skilfully  practise  it  always  eiqoy  superior  advantages  over 
those  who  siothfullv  neglect  it.  Many  of  the  sciences  are 
ardentiy  engaged  in  by  men  of  reflectife  mind  to  increase  their 
appreciation  and  enlarge  their  views  of  Nature.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  enlaige  the  mind  and  increase  our  spheres  of 
usefulness  and  pleasure  than  the  development  of  a^cultural 
science,  which  nas  for  its  olgect  the  discovery  oC  principles  in 
vegetation  hitherto  unknown,  and  the  spreading  of  useful 
knowledge  among  a  wide  range  of  mankind,  and  by  superior 
cultivation  to  increase  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  soil,  by 
supplying  those  injpvdients  wluch  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
are  capable  of  ;^ielding  in  sufficient  quantities  to  promote 
vigorous  vegetation.  The  importance  of  this  science  to  tiie 
welfare  of  the  community  being  proved  by  its  progressive  im- 
provement, some  few  remarks  upon  ancient  cultivation  are 
necessary  to  our  subject.  Some  faint  attempts  at  cultivation 
of  the  very  rudest  and  simplest  kind  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  this  country  about  a  century  prior  to  the  invasion  of  JtHus 
Ceesar.  We  have  no  direct  inronnation  as  to  the  position  of 
agriculture  during  the  dominion  ot  the  Romans,  but  from 
their  invariable  practice  of  introducing  their  custdms  into 
all  their  conquests,  and  also  firom  the  still-existing  remains 
of  Roman  roads  and  other  vestiges  of  civilization,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  great  improvements  were  made  in  agncultnre  by 
them.  From  the  wntings  of  ancient  authors  we  learn  that 
agriculture  among^  the  ancient  Romans  was  litUe  in&rior — ^in 
some  points  superior— 4o  our  own.  Amidst  their  endless  wars 
and  intestine  commotions,  they  al?ravs  appreciated  the  advan- 
ta^  of  a  superior  cultivation  of  tne  soil.  The  most  illus- 
tnons  citizens  engaged  in  it,  and  the  most  renowned  generals 
retired  from  their  conquests  to  seek  in  it  a  happier  life.  Cul- 
tivated minds  became  associated  with  it  so  that  they  might 
behold  the  beauties  of  Natoie  and  admire  tiie  charms  of  rural 
life.  Callumala  recommended  draining  three  feet  de^,  half 
filled  with  stones  or  gravel,  as  essentiu  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  soil.  The  benefits  of  manuring  were  appreciated, 
and  it  was  considered  indispensable,  along  with  gooa  cultiva- 
tion and  proper  seed,  for  vegetation.  Their  opinions  as  to 
the  strength,  quality,  and  application  of  the  dung  from  the 
^arioia  amttals  were  in  many  points  similar  to  our  own.  Bat 
'thesneobftmcal  skill  ^spkyed  in  modem  agricultural  imple- 
jotnts^tjbft  «se  of  artiiioiBi  manures,  and  uub  cultivation  of 
root  ciipps,  were  liy  them  unknown.  Their  management  of 
the  dungmll  deserves  attention  even  at.the  present  day.  Their 
dungstead  was  deep  in  the  middle— 4i  kind  of  large  basin, 
pavol  at  the  bottom,  partiaUy  built  up  at  the  sides,  the  top 
covered  with  woven  branches  of  trees  to  preserve  it  ftom.  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  the  iigurious  influence  of  rain,  so  that 
they  might  retard  fermentation  and  prevent  evaporation.  At 
certain  seasoas  it  was  turned  over  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
(ogethor.  As  some  of  their  crops  required  it  to  be  kept  over 
n  considerable  time,  pits  wero  dug  in  the  ground,  oarefiilly 
prepared  and  securely  covered,  lo  that  none  of  its  nutriment 
might  be  destroyed.  With  all  the  scientific  knowled^and  in- 
telGgenoe  of  our  age,  there  is  not  the  attention  paid  to  our 
dunghills  that  the  requirements  of  modem  agncultnre  de- 
mand. The  dung  is  often  carelessly  heaped  togiSher,  exposed 
to  all  the  scorching  heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  and  the  washing 
of  much  of  iti  important  ingredients  by  the  rains  of  winter. 
We  have  little  conception  of  the  waste  that  thus  occuib,  or 
the  benefits  that  protection  and  canAd  attention  would  be- 
stow. Husbandly  was  reduced  to  the  very  bwest  state  of  imner- 
leeUon  during  the  Saxon  period.  The  impVimts  were  ofthe 
very  rudest  description.    Iron  seems  to  have  been  little  used 


in  the  oonstraction  of  field  implements.  Land  wss  of  lo 
litUe  value,  and  yet  so  little  was  cultivated  and  ao  defident 
was  the  tillase,  that  it  bareW  afforded  bread  of  Uw  to; 
coarsest  kindfor  a  scanfy  population.  Rents  were  p»abk  is 
produce ;  money  was  <u  comparatively  little  use,  for  con- 
merce  eould  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  the  interasl  oommui- 
cation,  from  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  conveyanoe,  lu 
so  impenect  as  to  allow  of  little  mon  than  a  barter  with  tone 
neighoouring  village  of  the  produce  for  articles  of  wearis^  ap- 
parel. At  the  time  of  tiie  Norman  Conquest  the  ooontry  » de- 
scribed as  in  thefieldland  and  unenclosed  pastnre,withTaitt]ieti 
of  forest  as  little  valuedas  the  wilds  of  Americaattheprent4AT. 
The  Normans  being  more  advanced  in  civilizatbiCsnd  btelii- 
genoe,  agricultun  under  them  vrould  have  made  impnrr^ 
ment ;  but  the  devastation  of  wars  and  destructive  reroliitiou 
rendered  land  the  least  valuable  kind  of  property,  tkoBgh  it 
must  ever  be  the  most  permanent  of  all  possemioos.  The 
condition  of  the  lower  dass  was  of  a  most  endaved  ssdde 
ffrading  nature.  Their  houses  were  mere  huts,  without  via- 
Sows  or  chimneys,  and  poasemed  of  little  ftiraitnn  exeat  the 
few  common  utensili  requisite  for  the  prepantioa  of  iiood. 
Withont  the  stimulus  of  trade,  there  was  no  incntive  to  hr 
hour  to  produce  food  more  than  would  afford  a  mat  ssbsit- 
ence.  But,  with  the  extension  of  the  arts  snd  Kieaces,  aev 
sources  of  industry,  of  wealth,  and  national  strensUi  are  opened 
up  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  man.  The  "Book  of  Hoi- 
bandries,"  published  in  1523,  bv  Sir  Antiion;  litzherbert, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fuas,  an  expeneneed  sgned- 
turist,  who  has  been  considered  the  ikther  of  sgrieoltan  is 
this  country,  contains  remarks  upon  the  managemeat  of  cattk 
and  axioms  of  tillage  which  an  in  ftooardance  with  aone  a 
the  opinions  and  practicea  of  the  present  day.  from  liis  d^ 
scription  he  gives  of  tiie  domestic  life  of  the  ftrmer,  ve  most 
conclude  that  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  conunos  Is^ 
bourer  at  the  present  day.  The  stock  was  uaally  hi- 
nished  by  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  chargei  are  em 
found  in  some  old  manorial  writixigs  for  the  hire  of  the 
laird's  plou^.  The  art  of  manufiieturing  hntk  beiD|  l«t 
after  tiu  BoBsan  period,  waa  not  recofered  till  the  lei^  of 
Richard  II.,  when  the  empkwment  of  bricks  in  boiUiog 
chimneys  and  fiurm*hoases  tended  much  to  their  imprort* 
ment.  The  field  culture  of  roots  and  artificial  gran  wis  os- 
known  until  attention  was  called  to  the  cultiTstion  of 
clover  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy  by  »e 
writings  of  Blyth.  •  Many  industrious  )frrmen  ^'^^'ilJ? 
cultivate  that  plant  together  with  turnips,  said  to  have  oeei 
introduced  about  that  time.  Agrienlture  began  now  to  be 
treated  as  a  usefbl  sdenoe,  and  persons  of  infinenoe  snd  edsc^ 
tion  began  to  take  an  interest  m  the  cultivation  of  laod  ud 
further  its  progressive  improvement.  Many  causes  mij  be 
assigned  for  the  inactivity  of  former  times.  The  ^^'''JIFJ^ 
lutions,  and  intestine  commotions  of  the  coonti^  combuied 
with  the  feudal  system  enervated  the  faculties  ^^^^^^^ 
and  kept  him  in  a  state  of  abject  vassalage  and  depesdesoe, 
while  a  general  want  of  capital  retarded  every  improTemest. 
The  mind  being  kept  from  expanding,  there  wu  not  Uie  him 
spirit  of  inquiry  or  desire  for  improvement.  The  ^hnp  « 
Jethro  Tull,  in  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  formed  a  nmam 
era  in  the  progress  of  agricultural  sdenoe.  ^^ JJ^f^ 
author,  having  observed  tne  exceUent  effects  prodaoed  1^  toe 
mechanieal  influence  of  a  superior  cultivation  ^.^j'^  * 
minute  division  of  the  soil,  and  the  advantage  derim  by  a- 
posing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  in  pulverising  ud  hiGns&og  » 
activity,  was  misled  into  carrying  his  views  too  tu.  Be  v 
vanced  the  opinion  that  minute  and  earthy  psrticlei  vxfm 
the  whole  nourishment  of  the  vegetable  world,  tiistur  uj 
water  onW  acted  in  disintegrating  the  earthy  P^'^^'J^^ 
attempted  to  prove  by  experuients  that  by  superior  enttrnMs 
vegetables  of  every  kind  are  capable  of  being  raised  m  •bo»' 
sion  witiiont  the  addition  of  manure.    Altiioo^h  he  wv  ^' 

wards  led  to  modify  his  opinions,  many  P'*^^^*?^S. 
were  derived  from  his  superior  system  of  managooMntsucsiD- 

vation,  which  led  to  tiie  appHcation  of  dnuoing  as  the  m»' 
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tioa  of  all  pemuiMnt  impio?emeiits.     The  Government 
bdaff  deaiioos  to  stimulate  and  farther  the  progren  and 
devdopment  of  agricnltazal  science,  a  Board  of  i^colture 
vas  established  in  1798.    A  survey  was  made  of  idl  the  van* 
oos  coonties^  and  the  statistics,  collected  by  able  and  eipe- 
rieneed  men  of  bmdness,  who  had  access  to  all  the  practical 
fimners,  leviewbg  their  £ums  and  specifying  their  mode  of 
management,  together  with  their  own  obserrationB,  were  pub- 
lished for  the  diffusion  of  practical  information.    Had  tiieir 
repoits  been  more  simplified,  according  to  the  tendency  and 
nqtiirements  of  the  age,  more  practical  benefits  would  have 
been  deriyed.    Parmers  in  the  last  century  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  learning  anything  from  books.    Of  retrosjHBCtive  rather  than 
Diospective  habits,  they  were  more  ready  to  till  the  soil  as  their 
othen  had  hitherto  done  than  adopt  any  new  plan  or  mtem 
of  improvement.    Having  learned  the  mere  rudiments  ofjipene- 
nl  knowledge,  they  were  withdrawn  from  school  to  assist  m  the 
operations  of  the  farm ;  hence  the  old  adage,  **  A  reading  cook 
and  a  writing  fiumer  never  come  to  any  good.*'    With  me  ez- 
tenaoa  of  education,  practical  fanners  acquired  the  power ^  of 
which  they  were  in  a  |^reat  measure  destitute,  of  ezpressmg 
their  ideas  and  embodjrmg  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
oral  discussions  and  vnitten  reports.  Agricultural  associations 
and  fanners*  cluba  have  now  been  established,  and  a  spirit  of 
emalation  and  rivalry  has  been  excited  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  the  cultivation  of  lacnd.    Suljects  of  interest  are 
diaconed,  the  opinions  and  experience  of  others  are  compared, 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  introduced,  and  a  stimulus  given  to  practi- 
cal improvement,  which,  along  with  the  ingenuitjr,  skill,  and 
rapehor  worknuuiship^  displayed  in  our  modem  implements, 
may  jostiy  be   considered  to   have  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  progress  of  agricultural  science.    It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  theory  of  agriculture  that  formerly  existed 
was  nothing  but  the  crude  thoughts  and  fanciful  speculstions 
of  ancient  writers.    Water  being  so  necessary  to  vegetation, 
led  to  the  opinion,  so  prevalent  amon^  ancient  philosophers, 
that  it  was  the  great  productive  ingredient.  Air  was  regarded 
as  a  pore  element,  and  its  influence  on  vegetation  was  un- 
known.  Others  maintained  that   humus,   or   the   decayed 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  was  the  entire  source  from 
which  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  was  derived,  that  the 
fertilitr  of  the  land  was  only  benefited  by  the  application  of 
vegetable  matter ;  and  some  considered  that  minute  and  finely- 
divided  particles  of  the  soil  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
Tcgetation,  and  that  good  cultivation  and  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  would  ensure  its  fertility,  manure  bein^  onlv  of 
seeonoaiy  importance  to  assist  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
soil.   It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  agricoUural  chemistry  began  to  take  its  place  as  a  useftd 
Kienoe,  and  exert  its  infiaence  to  dispel  much  of  tiie  darkness 
lad  iginorance  of  former  ages,  and  explain  many  of  the  mys- 
teries and  beauties  of  Nature  as  iUnstrued  in  the  principles  and 
Uwi  of  vegetation.     The  important  and  elaborate  investi- 
gations that  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  composition  and 
Botrition  of  plants,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
oompoution  of  soils,  the  attention  that  has  been  given  to 
ascertain  the  nature,  composition,  and  value  of  manures,  with 
the  interesting  and  important  papers  that  have  been  written 
pointing  out  their  mode  of  action  and  fertilizing  constituehts, 
all  tendto  what  is  most  desirable — the  union  ofpractioe  with 
^enee.   It  is  from  the  combined  results  of  practical  observa- 
Bon  and  seieutific  research  that  just  systems  of  hnsbandi]r  can 
be  deduced.    Farmers  ought  to  know  something  of  chemistry, 
and  chemists  something  of  practical  agriculture.    Sloth  and 
Wu-conceit  are  the  enemies  of  progress,  and  make  a  man  deaf 
to  all  instruction.    The  meet  no]Nful  symptom  of  our  times 
u  the  restless  activity  to  make  progress  and  increase  our 
booDdaries  of  knowle&e.    Sir  Humpluy  Davj  has  been  styled 
the  father  of  a^cmtural  chemistry.     His  important  in- 
Testigations  and  mteresting  lectures  m  the  beginning  of  the 
preaoit  oentnry  opened  up  the  way  for  other  able  investi- 
9*^18.    Although  he  dirided  the    ve^table   constituents 
uito  orgsnio  and  inorganio  matter,  derived  from  the  air, 
*^i  and  the  soil,  he  demonstrated  that   the  action  of 
ue  atmosphere  not  only  promoted  those  chemical  oombina- 
Hons  in  toe  soil  neoessarv  to  vegetation,  but  also  afforded  nu- 
»meBt  to  the  growing  plant,    let  his  views  as  to  the  form  in 
vhieh  the  food  was  assimilated  and  prepared  were  neither  dear 
nor  distinct,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  science  and 
w«  waat  of  proper  experiments,    Liebig  has  the  merit  of  being 


the  first  who  laid  befbre  the  public  dear  and  practical  views  of 
the  laws  and  prindples  of  vegetation,  and  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. He  has  laid  the  world  under  a  deep  and  lasting  oUisa- 
tion  for  what  he  has  done  for  afpculture.  The  novdty  of  nis 
theories,  the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  clearness  with 
which  they  were  put  forward,  created  a  sensation  among  sden- 
tific  and  practical  agriculturists.  He  found  that  upon  all  soils 
in  the  most  varied  dimates»  plants  invariably  contain  not  only 
organic  but  also  a  certain  number  of  mineral  substances,  their 
nature  and  Quality  being  ascertained  by  finding  the  com- 
position of  tne  ashes;  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  de- 
pcmded  on  the  presence  and  amount  of  these  fixed  and 
mineral  substances ;  and  that  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  ab- 
sorbed from  the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves  in  greater  quantities 
than  what  is  containea  in  the  plant.  The  patenting  of  a  ma- 
nure under  liebig's  name,  which  proved  very  unsuooessfal,  led 
to  erroneous  views  and  mistaken  opinions  as  to  his  theory. 
While  nitrogenous  manures  are  necessary,  he  considered  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  those  mineral  constituents  which  the  soil  eould 
not  otherwise  obtain,  the  most  essential  and  important.  He 
held  that  water  was  not  only  a  solvent  but  a  nutritious  element; 
indispensable  to  the  whole  process  of  vegetation,  as  rain  dis- 
solves not  only  a  certain  portion  of  these  mineral  substance 
but  also  supplies  carbonaceous  matter  and  ammonia.  A  shower 
in  warm  weather  contains  more  of  these  than  in  cold  or  wet 
weather,  and  the  first  drops  contain  more  than  the  last.  By 
thunder  storms,  fo^  ana  the  distillation  of  dew  and  rain, 
eonsidenble  quantities  of  these  fertilising  substances  are  re- 
ceived. Spring  and  river  water  contain  about  four  tmies  less 
ammonia  than  rain  water,  from  which  is  derived  the  fact  that 
the  ammonia  is  detained  in  the  soil,  while  the  pure  water  runs 
on  and  forms  the  rivers  and  springs.  The  fertiliaInK  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  is  mainly  ane  to  the  carbonic  add  and  oxy- 
gen gas  if  contains.  Carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition and  fermentation  of  decaying  vegetables  and  orxanic 
matter,  and  the  respiration  of  all  livmg  creatures  Aid  anunals 
which  inspire.  Oxygen,  which  penetrates  idto  tiidr  lung^ 
combines  with  the  carbon  of  thdr  food,  fbrms  oaAonic  acid 
gas,  and  is  thrown  off  from  thdr  bodies  in  perspiration  and 
breathing.  The  air  exhaled  from  their  lungs  is  not  wholesome; 
as  it  contains  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  cai^bOili6  add. 
while  from  three  to  ten  parts  in  ten  thousand  isthe. averagi 
proportion  in  pure  air.  Thus  every  animal  duringllfe,  evert 
fire,  and  every  substance  under  decay^poisotts  the'afr  b^  fend^ 
ing  out  portions  of  this  deadly  gas.  Wind  stirs  the  aSr,  ibfl  ih 
therefbre  beneficial  by  mixing  it ;  but  this  is  not  snffident  tctt 
keeping  the  air  pure  for  animal  Ulb.  The  plant  is  the  greift 
purifier  of  the  air.  As  fast  as  animals  and  other  carboniiceouil- 
forming  agents  emit  the  poison,  the  whole  vegdaible  Wbfld  al^ 
sorbs  and  decomposes  it  1^  means  of  energies  reodved  from  tSb 
sun.  In  the  dark,  plants  are  mere  filters.  Then  their  po#& 
over  this  gas  is  gone.  From  sun-rise  to  it  going  down  fhey  atf- 
tivdy  perform  thdr  task  of  retaining  catbon  of  which  ihvf  fdrdi 
wooay  fibre,  and  (pve  back  oxyitentothe  air,  so  thatlhev  Kotb. 
purify  and  enrich  it.  The  animals  form  carbonic  add  for  tne  use 
of  plants,  and  plants  give  out  oxygen  for  the  use  of  animali. 
In  this  way  are  oalanced  the  animal  and  vegetable  kiiigdomS. 
Plants  do  not  take  in  a  visible  quantity  of  food  into  a  cod- 
spicuous  aperture,  like  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  but  by  meads 
of  innumerable  minute  apertures  in  the  extremities  of  ttfe 
roots,  furnished  with  a  substance  like  a  sponge,  called  spongileh. 
Plants  have  no  stomach,  but  in  the  soil  through  which  thdr 
radicals  spread,  their  food  under|goe8  a  preparation  analagods 
to  that  which  the  food  of  animals  is  suDjected  to  in  their 
stomach.  Thdr  leaves  are  furnished  with  a  porous  texttffe 
for  imbibing,  and  tubes  and  cdls  for  assimilating  and  ab- 
sorbing, the  carbonic  add  gas  from  the  atmosphere.  Thus  do 
we  see  the  wise  and  intimate  rdation  between  animals  and  all 
living  vegetables.  As  the  water  is  Stilled  from  the  ocean, 
carried  by  the  douds  and  again  deposited  upon  the  earth  as 
rain  andf  dew,  so  those  substances  which  all  animals  and 
living  creatures  breathe  are  stirred  by  the  wind,  carried 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  again  depouted  upon  the  earth 
as  nutriment  for  tne  growing  piant.  The  limita  of  this  paper 
will  not  permit  us  to  show  the  importance  of  sdence  m  de- 
termining the  nature  of  soils,  the  constitnento  of  plants,  or 
the  amount  of  the  mineral  ingredients  removed  fW)m  tne  soil 
l^  tiie  various  crops  and  rotations,  but  merdy  to  remark  that 
soils  may  be  considered  aa  consisting  of  matter  in  three 
distinct  conditions.     The  first  may  be  termed  tiie  active 
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matter  of  the  toU,  exiatb^  in  «  oonditioik  eajmUe  of  being 
dinoWed  in  water,  and  available  for  entering  into  the  circa- 
lation  of  plants ;  these  are  the  materials  which  influence  the 
immediate  fertility  of  the  soil  and  regulate  its  prodnctiTe 
character.  The  second  is  called  the  dormant  matter,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  unfit  for  immediately  entering 
i  nto  the  structure  of  the  plsnt ;  but  when  acted  upon  br  the 
chemical  agents  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil,  graaually 
changes  to  a  soluble  condition,  and  assumes  an  active  and 
nutritife  chsracter.  The  third  condition  is  the  grittv  or 
stony  portion,  the  t^  of  the  original  rook  from  whicn  all 
soils  are  produced,  being  the  fractured  particles  which  have 
withstood  the  atmospheric  agency  for  a  longer  period,  but 
which  gradually  becomes  broken  up  into  a  smaller  and 
finer  state,  and  changes  into  the  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  dormant  matter.  In  all  soils  there  is  a  progressive 
advancement.  Should  that  which  is  stored  up  in  an  insoluble 
condition  be  prematurely  dissolved  by  artificial  means,  and 
those  that  are  carried  off  by  the  plants  not  be  restored,  the 
soil  will  ultimately  become  exhausted.  Hence  the  effect  of 
raising  crops  from  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone, 
is  more  like  liring  upon  capital  than  interest,  their  action  bebg 
more  of  a  solvent  and  stimulating  nature  than  direct  food  for 
the  plant.  WhOe  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  increased  produce 
we  obtain  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  a 
future  diminution  of  the  crop.  Should  these  substances  be 
frequently  applied  without  the  applintion  of  phosphoric  acid 
or  larm-yara  manure,  the  land  will  ultimately  become  ex- 
hausted. The  air  constantly  shifting  is  alwavs  prepared  to 
yield  a  supply  of  the  fertilising  substuioes  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  that  the  exhaustion  of  a  sod  is  often  due  to  the  removal  of 
the  fixed  and  mineral  substances  which  it  cannot  otherwise 
obtain.  Not  that  nitrogenous  manures  are  unnecessary ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  applied  in  moderate  quantities  upon  some  lands, 
they  are  highly  oeneficial.  Clay  and  heavy  land  being  of  a 
dose  and  compact  nature,  the  circulation  of  air  through  its 
particles  is  very  imperfect ;  the  atmosphere  has  not  the  same 
influence  in  pulverising  and  promoting  those  changes  of  the 
soil  necessary  to  vegetation,  and  in  such  a  case  the  application 
of  Jammonia  and  other  nitrogenous  manures  by  their  chemical 
action  upon  the  dormant  matters  of  the  soil  tends  to  promote 
the  disintegration  of  these  substances,  and  hastens  on  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  and  decomposition  which  is  naturaUy  slow 
upon  soils  of  this  nature.  The  present  resources  of  the  soil, 
are  thus  developed  and  made  available  as  food  and  nourish- 
ment for  the  'plant,  although  we  do  not  consider  that  new 
sources  of  food  are  added  to  the  soil.  The  power  of  bones  to 
lighten  stiong  land  by  their  chemical  action,  and  thus  render 
it  less  adhesive,  is  small.  If  put  on  to  a  large  extent  they 
would  have  some  effect,  but  the  small  quantity  usually  applied 
renders  this  force  insignificant.  But  they  increase  the  pro- 
ductive capabilities  of  tne  soil  by  supplying  phosporic  acid  to 
the  growing  crops.  As  a  general  rule  manures  containing 
ammonia  are  best  adapted  for  soils  of  a  cold  and  inert  nature, 
bones  being  most  beneficial  upon  those  of  a  lights  dr]r,  and 
porous  nature,  which  require  a  much  larger  apmicationof 
mineral  substances  of  a  more  firm  and  solid  end.    The  atmos- 

Shere  penetrates  freely  through  soils  of  this  nature,  and  soon 
isintqfrates  and  consumes  the  active  mattexs  contained 
therein.  Manure  is  the  term  used  to  designate  aU  vegetable 
and  mineral  ingredients  which,  applied  to  the  soiL  increase  its 
productive  capabiliW,  or,  when  exhausted  bv  cultivation,  re- 
store its  fertility.  Manures  act  partiy  as  food  for  plants,  and 
also,  by  their  mechanical  influence  in  assisting  the  operations 
of  tUIage  on  some  soils,  they  frequently  exert  as  favourable  an 
influence  as  by  the  actual  increase  of  the  nutritive  substances. 
Nature  teaches  us  the  course  we  ought  to  adopti  in  supplying 
us  with  farm-yard  manure,  which  must  ever  be  the  great  main- 
stay of  the  farmer.  The  fertilizing^  constituents  are  present  in 
dung  in  states  of  combination  which  are  especially  fayourable 
not  only  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  our  crops,  but  also  to 
maintain  the  future  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  a  universal 
manure,  ^  because  it  contains  all  the  constituents  which 
oar  cultivated  crops  require  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
and  is  suited  for  every  description  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  mechanical  effect  of  farm-yard  manure  is  also  im- 
portant ;  for  l^ts,  like  animals,  need  not  only  food  but  room 
to  breathe,  from  the  known  ndue  of,  and  oeneflts  derived 
from  farm-yard  manure,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  little 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  its  management.    The  nutritious 


substance  of  the  manure  must  de|«id  upon  the  natonof  the 
cattie  kept— whether  growing  animals  or  feeding  itod-sBd 
the  food  with  which  the  cattie  are  supplied ;  but  the  praem- 
tion  of  it  without  loss  of  its  valna!oie  constitueats  depoids 
upon  the  care  devoted  to  it,  and  this  calls  loudly  for  improfe* 
ment.  All  plants  require  a  supply  of  organic  and  inorguk 
elemmts  for  promoting  vegetation.  Ammonia,  earbooie  add, 
and  nitric  aod  are  volatile,  and  are  found  not  onI|  in  the  mQ, 
but  are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere — being  distmgoiihed  ai 
the  organic  element  of  vegetation.  Phosphoric  add,  solpharie 
acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  chlorine,  and  allicas  ire  lU 
confliMd  in  quantity  to  the  soil,  being  of  a  fixed  or  iaorgaaic 
nature.  The  discovery  bv  chemists  of  the  snbstaneei  aeoes- 
sary  to  vegetation  led  to  the  application  of  artifidtl  ibsdiiri. 
Their  nature,  properties,  ana  composition  have  natonllj 
received  a  large  amount  of  attention  from  scientific  and  pne- 
tioal  SAicnlturists.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an  artificial  no- 
nure  should  contain  all  the  constituents  of  the  crop.  Thk  is 
a  condition  rarely  if  ever  fulfilled.  Those  of  loda,  solphiine 
add,  lime,  and  chlorine  are  least  necessary.  Potsah  and  mag- 
nesia are  more  important,  though  not  fssential.  Nitro- 
Sn  and  phosphoric  add  are  absolutdy  indisnenisbk  Ik 
iilising  influence  of  Peruriau  guano  is  genenuly  attribatdto 
the  ammonia,  but  it  is  equaUy  certain  tnat  much  of  it  isaiio 
due  to  the  phosphates  it  contams,  being  nearly  one-fourth  [ait 
of  the  whole.  These  are  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  diTiiioa 
and  combination,  are  easily  made  soluble  in  the  soil,  and  tie 
of  much  higher  value  than  the  ordinary  bone  earth  phosphate 
of  Ume.  A  mixture  of  salts  of  ammonia  and  bones,  to  make  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  sjid  phosphoric  acid  equal  to  nano,  is  not  n 
nutritions  nor  beneficial.  Onano  weighs  from  68  to  70  Ibi.  per 
bushels,  and  leaves  one-third  of  a  white  ash  when  horsed ; 
if  more  than  this,  adulteration  may  be  suspected.  Solpbate 
of  ammonia,  when  pure,  is  oolourlen,  diisolves  easj  and  with 
very  little  reiidue  in  cold  water,  and  when  heated  over  s  lamp 
entirely  volatile,  contains  about  2^  of  ammonia,  and  from  I 
to  4  of  impurities.  {  Nitrate  of  soda  contains  abont  95  per 
cent,  of  the  salt  and  about  5  of  impurities.  Common  nit, 
when  sprinkled  upon  red  hot  ooaU  flies  about  with  a  citeUisg 
noiie,  but  the  salts  of  nitrate  of  soda  do  not  so.  Cruabedbosa 
or  bone-dust  may  be  adulterated  with  earthy  mixtores.  Their 
presence  may  be  detected  by  mixing  with  water,  whex  the 
lighter  particles  may  be  washed  off,  fearing  the  heavier  and 
and  earthy  matters  at  the  bottom ;  or  by  burning  a  weighed 
portion  in  the  air  at  a  red  heat ;  if  the  ash  exoeoda  half  the 
weight  of  bones,  earthy  or  other  matter  has  been  addei  pb- 
solved  bones  ought  to  be  sour  to  the  taste,  and  water  mixed 
with  them  and  allowed  to  stand  should  become  diatinctlyioiir. 
Phosphoric  add  is  used  by  agriculturists  in  two  different  stala 
of  combination.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  ordioaiy 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  a  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  exi^ 
in  bones,  coprolites,  &c.  But  there  is  another  oonditioa  in 
which  bj  the  application  of  an  add  it  is  bron^t  into  a  state 
of  dirision  easiiy  dissolved  in  water,  called  soloDlephospfaata. 
As  all  food  of  plants  must  enter  into  thdr  sy*tem  in  Uie  eolsUe 
form,  this  must  ever  be  the  most  valuable  and  impoitintMr 
supporting  vegetation,  while  the  insoluble  hss  to  remain  n 
the  soU  tUl  brought  into  the  soluble  form  by  the  infloenee  o^ 
the  atmosphere  and  the  adds  of  the  soil.  In  bones  and  ifl 
other  substances  phosphoric  add  is  in  oombinatioa  vith 
lime ;  but  sulphuric  acid  with  its  superior  attraction  kx  lime 
withdraws  it  from  the  phosphoric  add  and  forms  with  it  su* 
phate  of  lime  or  rrpaum,  and  leaves  the  compound  comami 
Known  as  biphosphate  of  lime,  whieh  contains  only  a thirdtf 
the  Ume  existing  in  bone  earth  phosphate.  Some  oonsida 
that  aulphate  of  lime,  which  forma  so  large  a  constitaent  of 
the  analysis  of  superphosphate,  is  added  by  ue  mannfactaren; 
but  his  efforts  are  more  to  keep  it  down,  as  a  large  nroDortm 
of  it  exdtes  suspidon  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  niner, 
it  bdng  impossible  to  pnduoe  biphosphate  of  lime  *^^ 
also  containing  1|  times  as  much  gypsum.  As  the  raw  nut^ 
rials  contain  also  carbonate  of  Ume— especially  if  ^p'^^ 
which  by  the  add  is  converted  into  sulphate,  we  often  finda 
much  larger  amount.  A  point  of  great  importance  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  soluUc  is  always  the  most  ecanosutf^ 
form  in  which  phosphates  can  be  employed.  Thst  it  la  o"^ 
so  cannot  be  denied.  An  immediate  profit  being  impom 
it  can  never  be  advisable  to  keep  artificial  manniea  lyuf »»! 
soU  for  a  Wh  of  time  unproductive.  But  upon  lan^oi* 
l^ht  natarvue  insoluble  phosphates  in  a  highitaistfdin- 
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BOO,  nefa  u  exiiCi  in  bone  dul,  in  highly  beneflciil.  The 
value  of  raperphflsphates  dependa  upon  the  natiue  of  the  sab- 
ituee«  from  whxen  thej  are  denved.  Chemiata  ire  agreed 
that  lolable  phoaphatea  are  the  aame,  from  whaterer  aoaroe 
thcj  are  proauceo,  althoogh  manT  practieal  fiumera  think  dif- 
ferently, odieTing  that  thoae  made  from  booea  are  of  a  higher 
romiiiereialTaliie,beiiigmorB  of  an  animal  nature,  and  therefore 
existiog  in  a  different  atate  of  combination,  being  amaller,  aofler, 
nd  more  porona  in  their  particlea  and  more  fertiliainff,  and 
Koner  available  for  Tegetation  than  when  they  are  deriTed  fh>m 
coprolitei.  Ezperimenta  are  nrsently  called  for  to  determine 
thenloe  of  aolnble  phoaphatea  oeriTcd  from  different  aoaroea. 
By  DBuig  a  large  amount  of  anlphnric  add  a  manure  made  from 
ooproHiea  mav  yield  a  good  per  cent,  of  aoluble  phoaphatea ; 
but  the  inaolnblea  are  of  little  or  no  Talue  to  the  land; 
owiflg  to  their  hard  and  almoat  impenetrable  nature  they  re- 

nto  remain  a  long  time  in  the  aoil  before  they  can  be  ren- 
uhble  and  available  aa  food  for  the  plant.    All  inaoluble 
phoiphatea  in  mannrea  derired  from  thia  aonree  are  ofTcry 
litUe  advantage  to  the  farmer.    Soperphoaphate  ahonld  be  pur- 
dttied  in  the  soluble  form,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  aoil  requirea 
a  part  in  the  inaoluble,  mix  it  with  bone  duat,  which  ia  more 
easilj  animihited  and  diaaolved.    Conoentrated  manurea  and 
wioQi  miiturea  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.    The  lale  of 
maaam  would  be  much  aimplified  if  farmera  would  purchaae 
the  KTeral  eonatituentf  in  a  aeparate  condition,  and  mix  them 
together  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aoil  and  the  crop  to 
▼hich  they  are  applied.    Under  the  preaent  ayatem  more  de- 
peadi  spon  the  intelligence  and  akill  of  the  manufacturer  than 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  fiumer.    The  more  aim- 
pie  the  form  in  which  the  anbatancea  are  nurchaaed,  the  leaa 
hibility  ia  there  to  deception.    A  farmer  wno  haa  a  knowledge 
of  the  intriaaic  value  of  manurea  ia  enabled  to  guard  himaelf 
iguut  inpoituie  by  the  aid  of  ehemiatry  in  eatabliahing  a 
■ethod  of  aprnaing  the  Talue  of  all  the  aubitanoea  of  ma- 
nnrea, and  iaaiating  on  the  method  of  aeUing  liy  analyaia,  ac- 
eoBpaaied  with  a  guarantee  of  the  anbatancea  they  contain. 
The  aaaiyaia  abould  alao  contain  the  date  of  manufinctnre,  and 
the  lianatare  of  him  by  whom  the  analyaia  ia  made.    But  how 
fev  take  the  trouble  to  aatiafy  themaelvea  that  the  mannrea  re- 
MTed  contain  the  anbatancea  Guaranteed,  or  are  commercially 
vorth  the  pnce  they  were  aold  for.    Makera  of  diemical  ma- 
nna buy  the  matoiala  they  uae  by  analyaia,  and  why  ahould 
&nnen  be  leaa  ahve  to  their  own  intereat  ?   The  trouble  ia  little 
tad  the  expeoae  nothing  compared  with  the  intereata  at  atake. 
The  honeat  manufacturer  will  aaaiat  and  encourage  the  fiumer 
to  Ncnra  a  (^nine  manure,  beeauae  he  knowa  that  the  reault 
vill  be  to  hia  advantage.     The  dealer  who  undervaluea  and 
jouiden  analyaia  unneceaaary,  aella  a  manure  that  will  not 
Dw  inTeatigahon.    The  plan  punned  by  chemiata  in  the  valu- 
ation of  maauca  ia  aimple  and  naily  underatood.     AU  aub- 
^eea  for  the  grovrth  of  planta  have  a  definite  commercial 
nine;  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  ia  eatimated  by  ita 
Talne,  and  the  amount  ia  determined  by  adding  the  whole  to- 
{elher.   No  ayatem  of  valuation  can  be  made  perfectly  com- 
pw« ;  for  it  ia  well  known  that  manv  aamplea  can  be  produced 
^  t  cheaper  rate  and  analyae  well,  while  othera  do  not  analyae 
■oven, hot ahow  a  better  reault  in  the  field.    Bonea  being 
^7  oaed  alone,  are  generally  mixed  with  bone  aah,  or,  if  a 
flMap  numnre,  with  coprolitea  and  other  anbatancea.     The 
<|OBditioB  of  a  manure  ia  alao  of  the  higheat  importance.    A 
<uiip  and  ill-reduced  manure  ia  not  ao  valuable  aa  a  carefully 
"ttanfacfared  article  in  which  the   variona  oonatituenta  are 
hranght  into  a  dry  and  fine  atate  of  diviaion.    But  chemiata 
h*]^obeen  able  to  form  a  general  ayatem  which  ia  a  anffieient 
ippraiimation  to  the  relative  value  of  theae  anbatancea.    Agri- 
cutnie  ia  much  indebted  to  Frofeaaor  Andenon  for  hia  many 
tMe  reporta  and  inveatigationa,  and  the  clear  and  comprehen- 
v!L  c    ^  ^  writinn  and  publieationa ;   and  to  Frofeaaor 
vodeker  and  Heaars.  Gfilbert  and  Lawea  for  the  many  experi- 
Benti  nndertaken  to  aacertain  the  nature  of  manurea  ana  the 
^  ud  aonreea  of  vegetation.    Experienced  chemiata  have 
UJopted  a  nearly  uniform  method  of  expreaaing  the  analyaia— 
r|[  '^'Krent  conatitnenta  being  arransed  under  aeveral  great 
^^    All  expreaaiona  auch  aa  pnoaphate  and  carbonate 
?V]J|B^  aolphate  of  Kme,  potaab,  and  aoda,  ahould  be  re- 
J^cd,  becanae  u  pbce  of  giving  an  eatimate  of  the  value  of  a 
n>oan,  they  are  only  calculated  to  mialead  and  confuae  the 
pvchaaer.   In  aome  anlvaea  the  ammonia  ia  not  atated  aepa- 
™"7>  Dvt  given  aa  anlpliate  of  ammonia.    Now,  ammonia  ia 


the  anhatance  determined,  and  there  ia  no  naaon  why  it  ahonld 
be  calculated  into  aulphate,  which  containa  only  about  24| 
per  cent,  of  pure  ammonia.  Thoae  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  terma  of  ehemiatry  are  apt  to  be  deceived  aa  to  the 
amount.  The  analyaia  of  a  auperphoephate  ia  ueuallv  atated 
in  the  fbllowmg  manner,  and  ita  value  detemined  by  the 
atandard  pricea  given :  ?sb  ton. 

Water       ...     13*26  £ 

Organie  matter     14*      at  £0  10a.  ...      7 

Biphoaphate  of  lime         ...    14*74 

Equal  to  Soluble  Phoaphatea  (28)     at  97    0    621 

Inaoluble  Phoaphatea       ...    IS-      at   7    0    91 

Sulphate  of  lime    8?     at   1    0    87 

Alkaline  Salta       4*      at   1    0    4 

Sand  ...        ...        ...      4* 


Ammonia  ... 


at60    0 


90 


10()-.:750 
Or  at  the  rate  of  £7  10a.  per  ton. 
Some  manufiaoturen  aeem  to  conaider  that  chemiata^  valua- 
tiona  are  too  low,  and  have  intimated  their  intention  not  to 
abide  bv  their  valuationa.  We  eonaider  that  aolnble  phoaphate 
ia  too  high,  eanecially  if  derived  from  coprolitea,  for  which 
from  £24to  £2o  ia  aumcient  value,  while  tnat  of  ammonia  ia 
too  low.  Ammonia  in  aulphate  of  ammonia  eoata  nearly  £70, 
but  thia  ia  the  deareat  form  in  which  to  purchaae  it.  Potaah, 
though  valued  at  £20  per  ton,  ia  aeldom  foimd  in  manurea  in 
auffiment  qnantitiea  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  and  except 
in  paiticuiar  caaea  it  ia  not  cuatomary  to  take  it  in.  In  order 
to  aacertain  whether  or  not  a  aample  ia  genuine — ^without  de- 
termining all  the  conatitnenta— it  ia  neoeaaary  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  aolnble  and  inaoluble  phoaphatea  and  ammonia. 
The  main  oonatituenta  being  right,  it  maybe  fairly  aaaumed 
that  the  othen  will  not  differ  materially.  We  think  the  time 
haa  now  arrived  when  meetinga  ahould  be  held  and  committeea 
formed  to  conaider  the  beat  and  moat  auitable  manner  of  pur- 
chaaing  manurea,  ao  aa  to  give  enoonn^ment  to  the  honeat 
manufacturer,  and  to  prevent  the  impoaition  upon  farmen  of 
worthleaa  anbatancea  in  manurea.  Some  eountiea  have 
appointed  a  chemiat  not  only  to  teat  their  mannrea,  but 
to  teach  farmera  a  knowledge  of  ehemiatry  and  adentifte  cul- 
tivation. Many  farmera  conaider  it  too  dry  and  intricate  a 
aubject  for  their  comprehenaion ;  but  the  dementa  of  agri- 
cultural ehemiatry,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  analyaia 
of  manurea  and  feeding  auoatanoea,  ought  to  be  tanght  in  our 
principal  aeademiea  in  thia  eonntry.  Some  eountiea  and  aaao- 
ciationa  have  a  chemiat  who  receivea  a  email  aalary,  and  makea 
analyaea  of  the  manurea  at  reduced  chargea.  Othera  advertiae 
for  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  offera  are  received,  the  manure 
teated  upon  delivery,  and  then  it  ia  divided  out  among  the 
membera.  In  aome  plaeea  a  co-opentive  ayatem  of  manufac- 
ture of  manure  haa  been  introduced.  To  aecure  a  large  number 
of  membera,  email  aharea  are  allotted,  and  are  taken  up  both 
by  landlord  and  tenant  and  othera  intereated  in  a^cultnral 
proaperity,  and  the  whole  ia  entmated  to  the  aupenntendence 
and  inapeetion  of  a  large  and  inflnentiaJ  committM.  Co-oner^- 
tion  haa  of  late  been  very  aueceaafnl  in  many  branchea  of  buai- 
neaa,  and  we  aee  no  reaaon  to  doubt  ita  auoceaa  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manure.  The  objeet  of  modem  cultivation  being  to  obtain 
from  a  given  aurfkce  of  land  a  greater  amount  of  vegetation  than 
that  which  ia  produced  by  iiature,'requirea  the  farmer  to  expend 
large  anma  for  artificial  manure;  and  nia  intereat  and  auoceaa  de- 
pend on  the  care  and^  attention  exerdaed  in  the  adection  and 
preparation  of  theae  anbatancea  to  impart  fertilv  it  to  the 
plant.  We  muat  be  cantioua  not  to  overlook  the  benefit  and 
importance  of  a  auperior  tillage  of  the  aoil  being  neceaaaiy  for 
the  luxuriant  gro^  of  the  crop ;  ao  that  not  only  the  fer- 
tiliaing  inAuencea  of  the  atmoaphere  may  be  obtained  but  that 
the  roota  of  planta  may  have  a  flreedom  of  action  for  aearehing 
after  the  food  they  require.  The  liberal  application  of  manure 
and  the  proper  cidtivation  of  the  aoil  muat  atand  aide  bv  aide 
aa  valuable  co-operaton  in  the  aame  aerviee.  Huabandry  being 
an  operetion  of  boundleaa  variety,  extendinj^  to  many  objeda 
in  nature,  it  ia  expoaed  to  more  caaualtiea  than  any  other 
branch  of  buaineaa,  involving  care,  troublea,  and  anxietiea ;  and 
theae  are  neither  f^  nor  alisht. 

**  What  Uiaa,  what  wealth  did  e*er  the  world  beatow  on  man, 
Bat  carea  and  feara  attended  itP 
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No  one  will  iiuift  that  agriciiltare  has  reaohed  its  higfaait 
degree  of  perfection.  £ver7thmg  must  be  prewed  into  the 
aervioe  that  ekiU  and  ingenuity  can  contrive  to  increaae 
(he  prodacti  of  the  soil  and  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
to  meet  the  grovin^  requirements  of  increaain|E  trade  and 
accumulating  population.  The  direction  in  which  we  may 
hope  to  obtam  improvement  is  by  arriving  at  more  en- 
ligntened  views  as  to  the  fatws  and  principles  of  ve^^etation, 
and  more  through  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  the  soil  we  operate  u^n,  and  the  action  of  those  agents  by 
which  its  fertility  is  retained.  The  experience  and  skill  ac- 
quired by  observation  may  have  been  simcient  for  the  practice 
of  the  husbandly  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  position  and 
practice  of  modem  agriculture  demand  that  the  farmer  should 
be  more  or  less  aconainted  with  the  principles  and  progress  of 
the  sdentiflo  as  well  as  the  practical  department  of  his  art. 
There  are  some  who  consider  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  is 
not  in  keeping  with  that  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  be  it 
remembered  tnat  to  increase  their  production  they  have  only  to 
extend  their  premises  and  to  increase  their  machinery.  ^  We 
cannot  extena  the  boundaries  of  our  farms  without  diminishing 
those  of  others.  It  is  only  by  industry  and  superior  cultivation 
that  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the  desired  end,  as  Providence,  who 
rules  the  temperatures  and  the  seasons,  also  determines  the 
success  or  fiulure  of  our  various  operations.  We  feel  assured 
that  agriculture  will  never  be  found  plodding  on  behind,  but 
will  always  be  in  keeping  with  the  progress  and  requirements 
of  the  age. 

The  Chaibjcaii  then  called  upon  the  members  in  suoceasion 
to  state  their  views  on  the  subject.  The  response  to  this  call 
was  not  so  ^nend  as  usnaJ,  most  of  the  members  confessing 
that  the  subject  was  beyond  their  ability  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Lees  (Camgillan)  said  they  were  greatiy  indebted  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  preparing  such  a  paper,  which  was  more  like 
the  production  of  a  profenional  chemist  than  of  a  practical 
farmer.  The  subject  had  been  so  thoroughly  gone  into  that  it 
left  little  room  for  discussion.  The  proposal  was  well  worth 
considering,  that  this  Society  should  arrange  with  a  chemist  to 
get  manures  analysed.  ]!armers  were  very  much  imposed  up- 
on by  manure  agents ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
them  to  have  a  diemist  who  would  analyse  any  samples  ofma- 
nure  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  EoBE&TSON  (Eyebum)  firankly  confessed  that  the  paper 
that  had  been  read  had  taken  the  subject  entirely  beyond  nis 
reach.  ArtiiiciBi  manures  were  little  used  in  the  district  he 
came  firom  with  tiie  exception  of  a  litUe  guano.  The  impres- 
sion regarding  them  was  that  though  they  might  do  very  well 
for  a  man  who  wanted  to  scourge  nis  land  before  leavmg  it, 
they  were  of  little  use  to  the  man  who  wanted  really  to  im- 
prove his  land  for  his  own  benefit.  He  thought  Mr.  Steven- 
son was  entitled  to  their  gratitude  for  the  pains  and  labour  he 
had  bestowed  on  his  paper. 

Mr.  Bone  (East  Sanquhar)  said  he  differed  entirely  from 
Mr.  Bobertson,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  neither  pay  himself 
nor  his  landlord  without  artificial  manures.  He  asreed  with 
Mr.  Lees  that  farmers  were  much  defrauded  in  this  matter, 
frequently  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  eet  the  analysis 
checked,  and  therefore  they  had  just  to  take  tiie  manure  as  it 
was  sent  to  them.  Genenlly  speaking,  he  would  say  that 
bones  and  guano  were  the  cheapest  things  to  be  ^t  in  the 
market.  Although  the  price  of  guano  has  been  raised,  it  was 
still  perhaps  the  cheapest  light  manure  they  had.  With 
regard  to  analysis,  it  was  not  alwajrs  to  be  trusted.  He  be- 
lieved they  were  all  pretty  well  acquainted  with  a  manure  sold 
here  six  or  eight  years  ago,  which  bore  as  good  an  analysis  as 
any  in  the  market.  WcSl,  one  year  particularly,  havin^p  pur- 
chased a  good  deal  of  it,  he  made  about  thirty  experiments, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  the  great  proportion  of  tnem  were 
nearly  utter  failures.  He  afterwaras  ascertained  that  the 
manure  was  made  from  coprolites,  which  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Stevenson  were  of  very  litue  value  to  the  farmer. 
^  Mr.  Wai.la.ce  (Braehead)  said  it  was  to  their  loss  that  they 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject  that  had  been  so 
well  brought  before  them  that  night.  He  thonsrht  their  only 
saf^^nard  in  buying  manures  was  to  deal  with  respectable 
parties.  He  agreea  with  Mr.  Bone  that  they  could  not  get  on 
in  this  district  without  artificial  manures.  They  would  have 
to  adopt  a  new  mode  of  farming  if  they  did  not  use  them  to 
rtimnlate  their  crops.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as 
to  the  value  of  bones,  but  at  the  same  he  was  of  opinion  that 


bones  were  not  all  of  the  aame  quJi^.    Old  diy  bones,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  be  of  the  same  vauie  as  firesh  ones. 

Mr.  Young  (Kilhenzie)  said  they  were  all  under  a  debt  of 
oblij^tion  to  Mr.  Stevenson  for  the  patience  and  labour  hehsd 
expended  on  this  paper.  The  subiect  was  one  tiiat  thej  did 
not  comprehend  and  appreciate  as  uuy  ought.  NotvithiUnd- 
ing  what  had  been  saia  by  Mr.  Bone  as  to  the  unreli&bilitf  of 
aimlyses,  he  thought  the  day  was  not  far  dirtant  when  poctaUe 
manures  'would  te  bought  more  hv  ansly sis  than  tbey  hid 
been.  He  thought  it  was  the  best  security  they  could  hiTe 
against  imposition.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  greater  mmber 
of  manure-merchants  were  very  respectable  men,  and  tbt  if 
they  did  sell  adulterated  manures  it  was  against  their  kaov- 
ledge,  and  benuse  thev  themselves  were  dieceived.  It  woold 
be  well  for  them  all  to  lay  to  heart  the  remarks  madf  h  Ui. 
StevensoniJx>ut  the  cueless  way  in  which  they  attended  to 
their  Cumyard  manure.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  ser- 
vices of  an  analytical  chemist  for  the  county  could  be  lecaied. 
This  had  been  done  in  Kirkcudbright  and  other  oonnties  vitii 
veiT  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Caldwell  (Knockshofs^  said  if  he  was  not  miitiksi 
the  Agricultural  Association  had  a  few  years  ago  engaged  a 
chemist  (Mr.  Smith)  to  make  analyses  of  manures. 

The  CEAiBMAif  said  that  was  quite  true,  and  he  vu  tei; 
little  employed. 

Mr.  Caldwell  said  he  agreed  witih  the  neakers  who  hid 
said  that  the  artificial  manures  chiefly  to  be  depended  on  vere 
guano  and  bones.  Instead  of  buving  the  compoondi  which 
were  offered  for  sale,  he  preferred  to  \mj  the  substanoes  hy 
themselves,  and  then  mix  tnem  to  please  himself  aeoordisgto 
the  soil  and  crop.  "Ba  rememberea  two  or  three  yein  ago 
preparing  a  manure  with  bones  and  a  little  potssh  for  pota- 
toes. The  mixture  cost  him  upwards  of  £9  a  ton.  He  ni 
induced  at  the  same  time  to  buy  a  ton  of  potato  manoR  which 
he  was  told  was  far  better  than  anything  he  could  mix.  The 
price  o£  it  was  £10  a  ton,  but  to  oblige  him  it  wu  reduced  to 
the  price  of  his  own  mixtore.  Well,  the  potatoes  grown  lith 
that  manure  were  worth  from  £2  to  £S  an  acre  lev  thin 
those  grown  with  his  oim  mixture. 

The  Chaibman  said  they  bad  certainly  liad  an  ezodkat 
paper  on  a  subject  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  tbt 
could  engage  their  attention.  They  had  now  come  to  a  tioe 
when  thoM  portable  manures  were  largely  used,  and  indeed 
were  largelv  required,  to  enable  them  to  £ann  prontsUy.  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  impressed  upon  them  the  nececsity  of  deter- 
mining the  real  value  of  these  manures ;  and  it  was  nndoablt- 
edly  the  case  that  fermers  had  thrown  away  a  grest  deal  of 
money  in  purchasing  manures  which  had  been  of  nn  little 
value.  It  was  a  venr  difficult  matter  to  decide  the  real  jm- 
ties  of  a  manure.  It  required  considerable  attention  sndooa- 
siderable  time  to  carry  out  experiments  minutely ;  then  there 
were  many  different  things  to  take  into  consaderatioD— toe 
kind  of  soU,  and,  most  important  of  aU,  tiie  kind  of  weathrr 
which  might  intervene  while  the  experiments  were  being  car- 
ried through.  He  might  state  that  he  agreed  two  or  thne 
years  ago  to  carry  out  some  experimenta  for  the  Highland 
Society,  which  were  set  on  foot  on  a  rather  extensive  aale,  to 
determine  the  best  kinds  of  manures  to  grow  different  kinds  of 
crops  throughout  Scotland.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  the 
first  year  the  experiments  in  all  the  districts  were  a  bileie  oa 
account  of  the  drought,  and  the  second  year  a  grest  many 
were  a  fkilnre  on  account  of  the  fly  attacking  the  tnnupa. 
That  was  all  the  length  he  went  with  the  experimeate; 
but  he  believed  then  were  some  in  other  parts  of  tw 
countrsr  carrying  out  the  whole  course  of  expoimeo^  m 
they  might  yet  giet  some  light  thrown  on  the  salgect.  It  s^ 
iiuai  duty  as  agriculturists  to  do  what  th^  could  to  aaeertam 
the  kinds  of  manures  which  were  best  suited  to  the  diitnct  a 
which  th^  resided.  He  would  aaree  veiy  mudi  with  •»[«« 
the  speakers  in  saying  they  should  keep  by  gaano  >Bd  J^ 
He  was  now  much  averse  to  prepared  manures.  He  thoogin 
tlie  fiumer  should  prepare  them  himself.  There  micu  k 
something  in  what  the  manufacturer  said,  that  he  coald  m 
the  different  ingredients  better  than  they  could;  batit  waato 
vital  to  them  to  have  a  good  crop  that  they  should  take  oe 
trouble  of  getting  the  substances  separately  and  mix  tbm 
themselves.  The  soil  was  not  very  long  in  setting  them  n«w 
by  dissolving  them.  Indeed  he  was  very  much  of  opuu^ 
now,  speaking  for  himself,  that  the  aoU  of  the  farm  beoecapied 
did  not  require  sulphuric  acid  or  otiier  robstaa^M  to  con"^ 
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ike  hoam  <lQick  enough.  He  had  to  aae  t)ie  raw  material  to 
Drerent  it  diawlTing  loo  quicUy,  for  he  beUeved  it  engendered 
diame  in  the  plant  whoi  it  was  made  to  grow  too  fast.  He 
nov  ued  no  li^t  manures  but  guano  and  crushed  bones  with- 
out tny  prepantiott  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Mr.  Stevenson  had 
visdy  reeommended  that  they,  as  a  dub,  should  join  together 
to  aecore  genuine  manures.  One  way  might  be  to  engage 
wne  respectable  firm  to  furnish  manures  containing  certain  in- 
gredients; or  th^  might  join  together  to  import  the  raw 
fflsterial  and  get  it  prepared  for  thsmselves.  He  bdieved 
in  this  way  they  would  haye  it  much  cheaper ;  and  there  was 
sBother  advantage  they  would  gain.  When  he  used  a  large 
qointity  of  prepared  manure,  mm  a  feeling  of  doubt  he  had 
about  it,  be  had  often  applied  double  the  quantity  that  was  re- 
qninte  to  secure  a  good  crop.  Now  if  thej  got  a  substance 
that  they  oonld  rely  on,  the^  could  apply  it  with  more  con- 
iidsoce,  aad  this  waste  would  be  prevented.  He  might  men- 
tioa  thai  two  yean  ago  he  had  a  plot  of  land  that  he  was  going 


to  BOW  with  barley.  He  w$s  afraid  to  apply  guano  to  it,  lest 
it  should  induce  too  great  a  growth  of  straw,  and  he  applied  for 
a  manure  that  would  grow  less  of  straw.  He  got  a  substance 
that  answered  that  purpose  most  thoroughly.  He  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Stevenson  said  about  their  waste  of  farmyard  ma- 
nure. He  thought  their  landlords  ought  to  do  something  in 
assisting  them  to  provide  covered  courts  and  dungsteads.  He 
believed  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  do  so,  as  it  would  en- 
able farmers  to  put  more  and  better  manure  on  the  landt  and 
without  this  land  would  come  to  be  of  less  value  than  at  pre- 
sent. He  would  ask  them  to  tender  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  Mr. 
Stevenson  for  lus  excellent  paper. 

B{r.  Stevubtson  thanked  them  for  the  kind  attention  with 
whieh  his  paper  had  been  received ;  and  said  that  ^culd  it  be 
the  means  of^  stimulating  inquiry,  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
paper  would  have  been  attoiiMd. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cbairnian,  the  meeting  broke  up  i 
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At  the  f  ebmaiy  meeting,  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster  in  the  chair, 
the  Esv.  A.Q.  B&OOKX  of  Shrawardine,  Salop>  read  the  follow- 
iflKPaper  on  The  Breeding  and  Management  of  Poultry : 

Toe  mlijeet  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  he  ho|>ed 

that  his  remarks  would  lead  to  an  interesting  and  instructive 

dimiMion.    Whea  they  found  from  statirtics  that  an  immense 

qnantity  of  ponUrr  of  all  descriptions  was  annually  imported 

into  this  eountiy  from  Kance  ana  Germany ;  that  hundreds  of 

■illioBs  of  egg*  were  imported  yearly ;  and  that,  in  spite  of 

the  terrible  war  which .  had  been  raging  on  the  Continent, 

tvestf-two  millions  of  tgp  arrived  in  this  country  from 

fnaed  dozing  November  m  last  year,  it  must  surely  be  ad- 

aitted  that  for  some  time  past  we  had  too  much  neglected  our 

bm-yard  poultry,  which,  in  these  days,  formed  such  an  im- 

poitaat  market  commodity  as  food  for  the  people,  but  which 

at  wnent  might  be  described  as  a  quantity  of  fowls  of  all  sorts 

m  sites,  mwtly  the  result  of  breeding  in-and-in  for  years 

ptit,  the  owner  continually  gmmbling  oecanse  they  cost  so 

rnseh  to  keep.    The  feedu^  generally  was  left  to  a  personage 

bu>wn  B8  the  boy  who  fed  the  fowls  and  hunted  up  the  eg^, 

ud  BHMt  liberally  threw  down  handfbl  after  handral  of  grain 

with  more  seal  than  discretion ;  while  in  the  winter  months^ 

vhen  eggs  are  scarce,  and  might  be  a  source  of  proilt,  few,  if 

asy,  were  to  be  found.    To  make  poultrv  profitable  they  must 

int  of  all  begin  with  a  breed  which  woola  ensure  them  success. 

Haiiag  heen  a  moat  suocessfol  exhibitor  and  breeder  for  nearly 

tvoly  years,  and  having  kept  ahnost  every  variety  of  the 

Inthend  tribe,  he  would  suggest  that  thev  should  either  send 

tomaiket  and  so  dispose  of  every  fowl  in  their  yards,  and  then 

fioouDeooe  with  an  entirely  fiesh  strain,  or  tnat  they  should 

ttcp  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  and  biggest  of  the  puUets,  pnr- 

^  another  **  bold  chanticleer,'*  and  thus  introduce  fresh 

wood  amongst  them*    As  regarded  starting  with  an  entirely 

"Cih  atrsiii,  which  he  strongly  recommended,  he  thought  it 

vmld  answer  their  purpose  best  to  keep  Dark  Brahroas — say  a 

^o-yesr^dd  cock  and  six  pullets,  by  wav  of  a  start.  The  Dark 

Brahnu  were  very  hardv,  extremely  prolific,  and  good 

mothers.    If  hatched  in  April,  they  would  lay  during  the 

wioter,  and,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  food,  the  chickens  attained 

Nze  and  flesh  very  fSast,  could  soon  be  got  ready  for  the  mar- 

ut,  and  were  by  no  means  coarse  for  the  table.    Tn  addition  to 

^  they  were  handsome  and  an  ornament  to  the  farmyard. 

^,  ^e  was  naturally  pleased  bv  seeing  a  true  and  pure 

"nia  of  {dwIs  foraging  about,  ana  in  these  days  of  poultry 

^bitions  good  binU  ^specialW  of  this  breed)  commanded 

™Sn  piioes,  and  they  would  be  found  very  remunerative.    He 

OHame&oed  keeping  Brahmas  some  four  years  ago,  and  the 

ant  time  he  exhibited  them  was  at  Middleton.  near  Mancheater, 

VBsre  with  a  cockerel,  seven  months  old,  he  won  the  first 

Fnze  •  and  the  bird  was  sold  at  the  cataloffue  pric^  £5.     In 

wu  breed  he  had  been  moat  fortunate,  and  he  nad  sold  most 

«  his  birds  at  the  rate  of  50s.  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets,  the 

otbffii  being  used  for  household  purposes.     The  pullets  he 

^Ted  eadi  nu  for  winter  laying  were  invaluable.    As  a  rule, 

''ApviBncdpVGbaBing  birds  rather  than  eggi  for  hatching; 


and  now  that  poultry  shows  are  so  numerous,  Brahmas  might 
alwavs  be  met  with  at  fidr  prices.  In  thus  strongly  recom- 
mending Brahmas  aa  best  suited  for  &rm  vards,  he  did  not 
wish  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  many  other  useful  varieties 
of  fowls  which  we  have,  such  as  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Spanish, 
Game,  and  Hamburgs.  But,  were  he  a  farmer,  and  wanted  a 
really  usefol  and  remunerative  breed,  for    hardiness,  fast 

growing,  and  sure  and  certain  winter-layers,  he  would  keep 
rahmas — ^Brahmas  and  nothing  but  Bnmmas.  Another  sug- 
gestion which  he  would  offer  was  that  of  keeping  some  of  the 
best  and  biggest  pnUets,  and  turning  down  with  them  a  fresh 
cock.  Here  he  would  recommend  either  Dorking  or  Brahma 
as  beinff  most  suited.  If  we  looked  into  our  markets  we  did 
not  fina  the  dead  poultry  offered  there  for  sale  much  larger 
than  it  used  to  be,  with  the  exception  of  turkeys,  geese,  and 
dudes,  in  which  a  vast  improvement  was  to  be  noticed.  And  here, 
again,  the  result  of  having  only  first-rate  strains  to  breed  from 
soon  showed  itself.  A  good  strain  would  cost  no  more  to  keep 
than  a  bad  one.  To  show  how  much  ducks  have,  of  late  years, 
improved  in  weight,  he  mitcht  state  that  at  the  last  Birming- 
ham Show  the  first  prize  Aylesburys  weighed  over  181bs.  the 
couple.  Seventh-two  pens  of  Bouen  ducks  competed  there, 
ana  tiie  first  prize  couple  weighed  191bs.  4oz.  Geese  weighed 
581bs.  and  56ibs.  the  couple,  and  goslings  of  last  year  4$lbs. 
The  first  prize  adult  turkey  cock,  which  came  across  the  At- 
lantic to  oonipete,  weighed  Sdlbs.  4oz.  This  bird  was  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Frederick  Igrthall,  and  won  the  silver  cup  at 
Bristol  during  last  month.  Both  the  prizes  for  turkey  cocks 
of  1870  went  ako,  at  Birmingham,  to  the  same  gentleman, 
with  birds  weighing  24dbs.  and  2Sibs.  each.  The  old  prize 
hens  weighed  S5lbs.  and  S4lbs. ;  the  young  ones  Sllbs.  and 
29lbs.  u  they  bred  from  such  strains  as  these  they  might 
go  and  do  likewise.  But,  whatever  their  breeds  of  poultry, 
they  must  be  carei^  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  them  every 
spnng.  As  regarded  management,  the  most  important  point 
was  to  have  a  properlv-conistructed,  well-ventilated,  poultry- 
house,  with  plentv  of  light,  and  free  from  draught.  Hj  all 
means  have  Uiis  before  entering  upon  a  fresh  breed  of  fowls, 
as  on  their  arrival  they  can  be  shut  in  for  a  few  days  in  their 
new  abodcL  and  thus  learn  to  return  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  and  roosting.  Have  the  door  well  secured  by  two  flat 
ironoars  to  go  across  it,  fastened  with  staples  screwed  into 
the  post  at  one  end,  and  by  patent  padlocks  at  the  other. 
There  should  also  be  a  sliding  nanel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
door  for  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out  during  the  day,  and 
the  lower  iron  bar  should  go  acoss  this  panel  when  shut 
down  for  the  night  The  wafis  of  the  house  should  be  lime- 
washed  at  least  three  times  in  the  year.  The  perches 
should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
ought  to  be,  at  least,  three  inches  wide ;  a  larch  pole, 
sput  in  halves,  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  These 
perches  should  be  placed  all  round  the  house,  about  three 
feet  distant  from  tne  wall,  not  one  above  the  other,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  there  are  no  beams  or  rafters  that 
they  can  fly  up^to  in  the  roof,  as  in  their  descent  they  alight 
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on  the  gromid  with  grett  force,  which  is  tha  ctue  of  so  mi&y 
chioki  fising  bambl^footed  and  goutr.  Round  the  wallt,  on 
the  gronnd,  tt  oonTenient  diitancet,  place  three  bricki,  to  form 
a  iqiiare  neit  for  laying  and  sitting ;  in  theae  place  Mune  hay 
ana  a  china  egg.  Ue  preferred  thu  plan  to  boxes,  becanae  they 
are  easier  to  keep  dean,  and  the  other  fowls  cannot  roost  npon 
them  to  distorb  the  sittinj^  hens.  The  centre  of  the  house 
being  an  open  space,  there  is  room  to  haTC  the  drojypings  pro- 
perly  rakea  ont  nom  nnder  the  perches  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  fresh  earth  or  coarse  sand  thrown  all  orer  the  floor,  and 
well  raked  orer.  The  valne  of  these  droppings  as  mannre 
oonld  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  cleaner  the  fowl- 
house  WM  kept  the  healthier  would  be  the  stock.  Let  the 
floor  be  well  Uttered  with  straw  and  occasionally  shook  orer, 
or  changed.  In  winter  time,  eight  o'clock  is  almost  early 
enough  for  fowls  to  be  let  out  of  their  house,  but  before 
so  doing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  giro  them  a  liberal  supply  of  soft 
food  (warm,  if  possible),  as  it  will  teach  them  to  become  at- 
tached to  their  abode,  and  the  sitting  hens  will  reap  the  beneflt 
of  a  regular  meal.  Bv  soft  food  he  meant  potatoM,  boiled  the 
night  before,  and  mashed  up  when  warm  with  Indian  or  barley 
meaL  Com  should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  dsT,  and 
again  before  going  to  roo^  in  the  ticinity  of  the  fowl-nouse. 
Oibbages  should  also  be  specially  grown,  to  be  ffiven  them 
daily  during  the  winter  months.  In  summer  time  uey  can  in 
a  measure  cater  for  themselTes.  The  sitting  hens  would  also 
be  much  benefited  by  havine  a  cast-iron  trough  f  costing  about 
Ss.)  placed  on  two  iron  brauets,  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  house 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  to  contain  water,  which  ought 
to  be  changed  every  morning.  As  regarded  the  rearing  of 
chickens,  he  would  only  say  when  under  the  coop  they  should 
receive  a  liberal  supply,  Uttle  and  often,  of  different  linds  of 
food,  but  above  all  narocular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  water 
^ven  them  to  drinx  was  clear,  and  often  changed.  In  draw- 
ing his  remarks  to  a  dose — ^though  he  could  assure  them  that 
ponltiT  may  be  made  a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  stock  of  the 
M;ricultnrist,  and  a  source  of  great  pleasun  and  amusement  to 
the  amateur,  and  that  with  proper  care,  judgment,  and  atten- 
tion it  will  be  exceedingly  remunerative— vet  he  trusted  that 
they  might  in  the  course  of  time  be  allowed  anotlier  discussion 
on  the  subject,  and  learn  much  by  listening  to  the  experience 
of  some  members  of  the  Club,  who  might  take  heed  to  his  sug- 
gestions, which,  out  of  pure  love  for  things  appertaining  unto 
poultry,  had  been  humbly  offered. 

Mr.  Couneillor  Lows  said  they  wera  obliged  to  Mr.  Brooke 
for  preparing  the  paper,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  rev. 
gentleman  looked  upon  the  question  more  from  the  stand-point 
of  an  amateur  than  that  of  a  farmer.  If  the  farmers  could 
breed  poultry  and  sell  them  for  general  consumption  at  the 
rate  of  60s.  for  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets,  surdv  that  would 
not  be  a  very  bad  trade.  The  sulgeet  requind  looking  at  from 
a  farmer^s  stand-point,  which  was  the  price  at  which  poultry 
could  be  produced  and  sold  for  the  pot  No  doubt  farmers, 
generally  speaking,  had  very  much  neglected  their  poultry, 
which  was  attributable  to  one  or  two  causes.  Some  half- 
century  or  a  century  ago  farms  wera  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
and  the  farmers  themselves,  and  their  wives  in  particular,  wen 
more  anxious  and  more  disposed  to  look  after  useful  adjuncts ; 
but  latterly  the  fashion  had  been  for  very  much  larger  occupa- 
tions, and  the  attention  of  formers  had  natnnlly  beoi  drawn  to 
what  they  considered  of  more  importance— their  stock.  As  to 
varieties  of  poultry,  his  experience  went  back  to  the  days 
when  a  decent  black-brea&ted  red  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
usefhl  bird.  The  sort  was  veiy  hardy  and  of  good  oonstitntion, 
and  he  had  heard  it  said  that  next  to  a  pheasant  on  your  table 
a  good  well-fed  and  well  roasted  couple  of  game  chickens  made 
bj  no  means  a  bad  dish.  He  wished  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  widest  sense. 

Mr.  WiBi  said  he  was  a  largpe  fowl-keeper  whilst  residing 
in  Irdand,  and  fhim  a  diaiy  which  he  kept  he  found  that  he 
always  got  more  eggs  in  the  month  of  February  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  next  best  month  was  July.  He  always  gave 
his  poultry  plenty  ci  hot  food,  such  as  potatoes,  Indian  meal, 
and  light  oats,  and  fed  them  regularly  and  well ;  and  he  could 
onlv  say  he  found  them  the  most  profitable  of  anything  he 
haa  at  the  time.  He  kept  about  thirty  laying  hens,  and 
generally  got  firom  sixteen  to  eighteen  eggs  per  day ;  but  he 
was  sorry  to  say  he  never  got  above  5d.  a  doun  for  them. 

Mr.BKOOKB,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Lowe,  said  he  had  tested  the  Brahmasseverdy,    Hedidnot 


say  that  by  getting  a  good  strain  into  their  yixds  thej  woiU 
be  able  to  send  a  cock  and  pullet  to  market  and  make  ((k«f 
them ;  but  he  did  say  that  if  they  got  a  good  rtrain  and  ii- 
troduced  fresh  blood  every  spring  they  would  haveao  diferitj 
in  getting  large  prices  for  them. 

Mr.LoBT  said  he  had  kept  Malaya  on  some  of  the  poorat 
land  in  England,  whne  he  found  he  oonld  keep  no  other  mt 
except  game.  They  wen  always  in  good  condition,  sad  hid 
fiurly.  He  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  recomacndBd 
to  fkrmers.  He  could  not  keep  Cochins,  Dorkinn,  or  Spsaiik 
on  several  of  his  forms,  where  he  oonld  keep  Malays. 

Mr.  MA871N  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Brooke's  rmaifa 
ooncemiuff  the  Dark  Brahmas,  looking  at  them  not  fron  a& 
amateur's  out  a  farmer's  point  of  view.    They  wen  a  mj 

{mfltaUe  breed.  There  had  then  been  n  continuous  frost  for 
brty-fonr  days,  during  which  he  had  had  fresh  ep;a  eroy  day 
from  the  Brahmas--&e  first  instance  of  the  kud  he  mU 
remember.  Speaking  at  one  of  the  dinners  coaneded  with 
the  Wolverhampton  Poultry  Show,  Mr.  Hewitt  said  that  ns- 
thing  would  enhance  the  value  of  their  poultry  like  introdaBag 
a  gMd  male  bird  of  any  particular  kinia  among  then.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  generally  aelected  for  keepinc  sobmoC  tke 
best  birds  firom  his  own  or  his  aeigfabonrt*  stoeb ;  bat  after 
hearing  Mr.  Hewitt  he  gave  a  guinea  or  two  for  aaybiid 
which  took  his  fancy  at  a  poultry  shoir  and  he  new  bad 
cause  to  regret  it  In  reference  to  Mr.  Lowe's  rsmarla  npm 
the  present  genention  of  farmers*  wives  looking  with  eat- 


tempt  on  the  poultry-yard,  he  was  happy  to  say  they  did  aot 
apply  to  Pendeford,  where  a  debtor  and  creditor  aoeoaot  wv 
carefully  kept.  Not  only  fiarmen*  wivea,  bnt  the  wivea  ahooi 
many  of  the  nobility  and  memben  of  Parliament,  paid  great 
personal  attention  to  the  poultry.  He  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brooke  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  dsriag 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  he  had  taken  a  great  intereA  n 
poultry ;  he  had  obeerved  the  various  kinds,  and  bred  themto 
a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  the  flrst  point  which  oeeomd 
to  his  mind  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  Uy  down  anv  itnd 
rule  M  to  the  breed  which  ahould  be  recommended  to  be 
universally  kept.  Difference  in  dimate,  soil,  and  eonTeniesce 
had  to  be  considered.  Some  poultry  required  great  rasgo, 
while  others  did  well  in  confined  spaces.  Such  vaiietia  u 
Game  or  Hamburgs.  would  be>orthtQas  if  kept  in  a  eonlBed 
space.  With  regard  to  keeping  poultry  generally,  one  of  tbe 
great  difllculties  was  that^two  runs  or  yards  were  reountfr-- 
one  for  the  old  and  the  other  for  the  younjr  birds,  witboal 
such  accommodation  it  was  almoat  impossible  to  keep  tboa 
profitably  or  satisf actorilv.  Many  of  their  agricnltanl  fnea^ 
had  out-bams,  where  the  chickens  eould  be  seat  «bai  oU 
enough  to  leave  the  hen,  where  they  could  be  fed  at  tittle  eotf, 
and  Skrived  admirably.  Where  th^  had  not  two  wdb  it 
wu  well  for  friends  to  join— the  one  to  keep  the  old  bredtag 
stock  and  the  other  the  youns  birds.  With  regard  to  whwk 
was  the  best  variety  of  fowls  for  farmen*  use,  in  anythiog  w 
a  favourable  situation,  the  Dorkings  were  to  be  recoiniBeMA 
In  the  number  of  eggs  they  laid  they  were  not  eoud  [o  atlw 
the  Hamburgbs  or  the  Brahmas ;  but  for  the  taUe  there  wu 
not  a  breed  to  equal  them.  They  were  veiy  fiur  foragen, 
getting  their  own  living  as  far  as  posnUe,  and  veiy  wsUre- 
paid  the  food  thqr  eat.  They  came  to  market  gnat  wogKti 
at  a  tolenbly  early  age— a  couple  of  pullet,  for  uubaee, 
wdghing  from  lOlbs.  to  lllbs.  at  eight  months  dd.  Is  dan? 
looioitics  Dorkings  would  not  do,  as  they  were  in  sb^  "*||*: 
tions  liable  to  roup ;  the  latter  tendency  arising  tSP'^jT 
so  much  from  the  nature  of  the  fowl,  and  their  lisbihty  to 
that  disease,  as  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  P«*"".r" 
keep  them.  If  Dorkings  were  not  so  much  crowW  *[«*°*5 
they  would  be  very  much  less  affected  by  roup.  "^ Jf^S 
to  roosts  and  the  care  of  poultry,  he  had  been  veiy  """J* 
in  hatching  a  considenble  number  of  diickens  ererrfv. 
He  had  only  a  smdl  roosting  place,  ind  till  he  eodd bUtMs 
off  they  were  very  crowded.  Notwithstanding  that,  howew, 
he  had  rardy  any  disease  among  them ;  and  whea  *""*■" 
appear  it  was  always  introduced  by  fredi  birds  from  smus 
district.    What  he  did  was  to  have  the  roostinff  plsM  ivq; 


y  siocK— Keeper  w  umo  •««  ^^^ 
a  preventive  of  disease.    As  to  feeding,  a  ^rariety  of  iwV^ 
to  some  extent  necessary;  and  he  thonght  that  mm  «i^ 
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ten  eommiitod  in  r^rd   to   feedinir.     For  hit  ownptrt 
he  never  need  Indinn  corn,  na  it  made  the  ponltry  fat  and 

Eon,  and  the  egga  had  not  the  right  flaTOur.  The  food  he 
d  oaed  for  a  long  time  had  been  a  small  bat  good  sample 
of  Sogtish  wheat,  and  barley ;  the  latter,  when  steeped,  being 
sn  exwDent  thing  for  bringing  fowls  into  high  oondilion. 
He  soaked  the  grain  one  day,  patting  it  af^nrwards  into 
uk  iron  dish  in  the  oven  or  near  the  fire  until  it  was 
^rooted  a  little.  With  regard  to  large  kinds  of  poultry, 
vhich  wanted  plenty  of  bone-forming  material,  bran,  sharps, 
and  meal  were  Tery  oaeful ;  bat  the  best  thing  he  Iiad  fonnd 
for  his  yoang  Dorkings,  in  addition  to  otlier  food,  was  a  good 
■uBpleofsaiall  white  peas,  whieh  were  not  expensive  keep. 
Ift  r^ard  to  other  varieties  of  fowls,  for  an  amateur  who 
vanted  beantifnl  objects  about  his  plaice,  there  was  nothing 
nperior  to  the  Silver-spangled  Samburghs.  Tbev  were  con- 
stant layers  and  non-sitters ;  while,  for  the  table,  he  was  quite 
eeitaio  that  no  ponltry  could  surpass  a  couple  of  young  cock- 
erels of  this  Tariety,  hatched  in  April,  and  killed  about  No- 
vember or  December,  weighing  about  lOlbs.  or  11  lbs.  The 
Pencilled  were  rery  beautiful,  but  more  delicate ;  but  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  fowls,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of 
oar  towiis  or  Tillages,  was  the  old-fashioned  Copper  Moss, 
Mooaies,  Golden  Pheasants,  or  *'  red  eaps"  as  they  were  called 
is  Kme  localities,  whieh,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  been  dete- 
tiorating  for  a  number  of  years.  If  a  large  supply  of  eggs,  of 
good  nze,  was  wanted,  no  Tariety  was  better,  it  some  of  their 
meads  eonld  indnoe  the  Cochins  to  abandon  their  propensity 
to  tit,  they  would  be  doing  good  serTice.  fie  had  had  them 
litting  for  months  on  a  heap  of  stones.  They  were  not,  as  a 
rak,  vety  good  for  the  table.  A  TonngCoehin  oockerel,  about 
ive  or  lix  months  old,  would  naTe  eoniumed  a  wonderful 
quaotitv  of  food,  but  after  that  age  thoT  were  not  good,  and 
the  pullets  were  ne? er  90.    Brahmas  might  find  Cayoor  as  an 


amateur's  fowl.  ThcT  were  handsome,  and  laid  well;  but 
they  were  not  table  fowl,  he  should  say.  MalaTs  were  a 
Taluable  Tariety,  and  he  was  surprised  they  ban  not  re- 
ceived more  attention.  They  were  not  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, but  as  a  table  fowl  most  excellent.  He  thought 
crosses  of  all  kinds  in  poultry  were  decided  mistakes. 
They  had  been  told  fliat  the  best  of  all  crosses  was 
that  between  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking.  For  two 
years  he  took  the  opportunity  of  testing  this  point  fully 
with  some  of  the  best  strains,  and  when  the  birds  were 
killed  they  were  not  so  heavy  by  three  or  four  pounds  the 
couple  as  some  pure  Dorkinn  which  were  hatcned  at  the 
same  time.  The  crosses  had  nroad,  deceptive,  flat  back»,  but 
no  breasts.  He  thought  this  was  the  case  with  r^ard  to  all 
crosses.  Unless  there  were  plenty  of  rain  in  the  spring,  and 
the  worms  appeared,  poultry  never  throve  so  well ;  and  the 
last  three  aeasons  had  oecn  against  them  in  that  respect.    A 

Sreat  mistake  was  made  in  the  manner  of  killing  poultry, 
[nch  of  the  poultry  which  came  to  town  was  killed,  plucked, 
and  sent  to  market  at  once.  They  should  be  fasted  nearly  a 
day  before  killing,  and  hung  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  when  the  meat  would  be  much 
better  and  much  more  nutritious. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Horley,  and  the 
Chairmtin, 

Mr.  Brooks  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lort*s  question,  that 
the  reason  he  did  not  recommend  Malays  to  farmers  was  that 
they  were  Tery  long  in  the  leg,  and  unsightly ;  the  market 
people  not  caring  about  buying  them.  Tney  were  also  very 
pugnacious,  and  it  was  sometimes  hard  work  to  keep  the  peace 
among  them.  They  were  also  Tery  bad  layers^  nerer  laying 
more  than  a  dozen  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit.  In  conelusion, 
he  again  urged  the  Talue  of  the  Brahmas,  and  hoped  that  ere 
long  they  would  hare  another  discussion  upon  the  same  subject. 


SUGAB-BBBT    GBOWING. 


I^e  have  been  fitTonred  with  the  following  letter  by  the 
writer,  Mr.  W.  Biddell.  one  of  the  krgeat  growers  of 
lugarbeet  in  Engknd.] 

Lavenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  Jan.  28,  1871. 

BiAR  Sir, — Agreeably  with  your  request,  I  now  send 
you  my  riews  upon  this  subject.  We  (the  fanners  in 
this  lenity)  haye  now  grown  sugar-beet  for  three  years, 
neither  of  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  favourable  for 
tlte  growth  of  roota.  In  1868,  the  season  being  much 
too  dry  throughout,  my  crop  only  averaged  about  9 
toss  per  acre.  In  1869,  we  obtained  good  pknts,  and  all 
promised  well  np  to  Jnue,  when  the  severe  drought 
blighted  our  prospects;  my  crop  averaged  between 
12  sod  13  tons  per  acre.  In  the  past  year  (1870),  a  good 
piaot  «u  but  rarely  met  with,  and,  when  obtained,  the 
^  weather  prevented  a  good  crop  being  secured ;  never- 
thdesi  mine  came  up  to  the  8(»le  better  than  I  antici- 
pated, weighing  11  ^  tons,  and  that  in  spite  of  having 
little  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  plant,  and  having  sown 
■^tfal  acres  of  an  inferior  small  kind  of  root.  Some  of 
l^e  crops  of  my  more  fortunate,  or  more  skilful,  neigh- 
boors  averaged  I  believe  13  tons  per  acre. 

Contrary  to  the  nearly  unanimous  predictions  of  the 
fcieoUfic  men  whom  Mr.  Duncan  consulted  before  erect- 
ing bis  Cactory,  it  is  now  conclusively  proved  that  our 
growth  is  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  sugar-beet  grown 
ott  the  Continent— indeed,  it  is  reported  that  he  has  suc- 
*^^  in  producing  sugar  better  than  any  obtainable 
^where  fiom  sugar-beet.  As  to  the  eflfects  of  a  sugar 
laetory  in  a  locality,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  on 
this  poiat.  Every  acre  I  grow  oosts  me  in  labour  £1 
in  addition  to  what  I  should  have  expended  had  I  con- 
tmuedtogpow  the  crops  displaced  by  sugar-beet— indeed,  I 
*^  convinced  the  60  acres  I  grew  this  year  caused  me  to  in- 
^Kaie  my  annual  ezpeoditure  for  labour  some  bit  more  than 


£60.  Mr.  Duncan,  at  hia  factory,  does  not  I  am  snre  get  off 
with  so  little  cost  for  labour  as  £1  per  acre.  Taking  it 
at  this  sum,  and  estimating  last  year's  growth  here  at 
500  acres,  we  have  an  additional  ontlay  of  £1,000  in  the 
labour  market,  which  cannot  fail  to  enliven  it,  while  the 
heavy  expenditure  for  skilled  labour  at  the  factory  must 
do  local  good.  The  great  drawback  is  that  the  demand 
suddenly  ceases  at  the  very  flattest  season  of  the  year  for 
labour — that  is  in  January. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  farmer's  view  of  the  question.  It 
is  decidedly  a  very  expensive  crop,  as  may  be  concluded 
from  the  following  estimate  of  cost  per  net  acre : 

Common  charges — Rent  S3s.,  tithe  7s.  6d.,     s.     d. 
rates  3s.  6d.,  interest  on  capital  10s.    ...     64    0 

Horse-tillage  and  drilling 45     0 

Hand-hoeing  and  singling  12s.  6d.,    seed 

(91bs.)4s.  6d 17     0 

Taking  up  and  stopping     11     0 

Filling  aud  cartage  (say  two  miles)  2s.  per 

ton  on  16  tons SO    0 

Manure  (10  loads)  45s.,  phosphate  (3  cwt. 
at  5s.  6d.)  16s.  6d.,  guano  (1  cwt.)  14s., 

labour  to  manure  2s.  6d.  78    0 

We  have  then  as  cost  the  sum  of  £11  15s.  per  acre. 
Upon  the  receipt  side  we  have  the  tops  worth  say  7s., 
and  the  15  tons  of  beet,  for  which  £15  is  paid,  making 
total  receipt  £15  7s.,  leaving  apparent  profit  of  £3  128. 
It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  formed  a  low  estimate  of 
the  yield  of  sugar-beet.  I  have  met  with  estimates  of 
30  np  to  40  tons  per  acre,  but  on  investigation  it  will  be 
found  such  and  similar  estimates  have  been  made  by  par- 
ties who  have  never  grown  them.  My  object  in  this 
letter  is  to  give  yon  what  I  might  call  my  unbiassed  ex- 
perience  and  opinions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
sugar-beet  are  topped  much  closer  than  others,  and  that 
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the  thorongli  waaUng  they  nndeigo  wrioiuly  ^iiminiA 
their  weight  m  compered  with  rooU  weighed  in  the 
common  manner. 

CoMPAnATiYi  Pbopits.— If  wc  oompere  reanlta  with 
that  of  anch  cropa  aa  heana  and  peat,  ana  other  roota  aa  I 
adviae,  sngar.beet  niperseding  in  part,  the  reanit  will 
work  ont  fkyoorable  for  the  hitter.  Let  ni  take  beana 
and  peas ;  theae  cost  aa  nnder : — Common  chargea  aa  be- 
fore, 64s. ;  horae  tillage,  drilling,  &c.,  258. ;  seed  three 
bnsheU,  15s. ;  manure  ten  loads,  45s. ;  harveating,  cart- 
ing, and  thatching,  18s. ;  hand-hoeing  and  cleaning,  10s. ; 
thrashing  and  dressing  6a. — ^total  cost  £8  IBs.  The  re- 
ceipts will  be :  Straw,  &o.,  worth  46s.,  and  say  thirty-two* 
bndiels  of  com  worth  £8 — ^total  £10  58.,  leaTing  apparent 
profit  of  36s.  In  connection  with  profit  I  have  nsed  the 
word  apparent,  for  the  real  profit  cannot  be  aacertained 
without  the  atate  in  which  the  land  ia  left  be  taken  into 
ponsideration.  X  have  grown  augar-beet  side-by-side  with 
beans,  and  hare  not  at  present  notieed  any  appreciable 
(lilKBrence  in  the  after^cropa.  Mangel  and  swedea  ooat 
about  £10  per  acre  to  grow.  iRisckoning  the  indirect 
advantage  of  feeding  them  upon  the  Arm,  he  ia  a  fiiit- 
rate  gnzier  who  makes  £10  of  them,  leaving  the  direct 
profit  nil.  Where  mangel  can  be  sold  off  the  fkrm  at  X6a. 
or  17s.  per  ton,  X  have  no  l^eaitation  ii^  saying  the  grow- 
ing of  them  is  more  profitable  than  angar-bMt  growing, 
fizcepting  where  the  farmer  haa  eaay  aoceu  to  London  or 
other  large  towna,  he  will  find  the  demand  for  roots  very 
limited  and  uncertain. 

Artificial  greases  when  fed  seldom  pay  their  ooat,  vis., 
548.  common  chargea.  and  10a.  for  seed  and  sowug,  but 
fia  a  prep4ratio9  for  cpn^  are  J0Dhtl9>9  5$s.  per  acre 


better  than  aogar-beet,  even  to  we  have  97a.  left  ai  the 
greater  profit  on  sugar-beet  growing.  To  snperoeda 
white  straw  cropa  by  sngar-beet  would,  X  thLnk,  be  i 
miatake;  for  assuming  the  fertility  of  the  fans  to  bs 
maintained  by  graaing,  to  diminiah  the  quantity  of  stiaw 
grown  would  be  a  great  inconvenience. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  when 
a  farmer  ia  situate  within  two  milea  of  a  sngir-beet 
hctorj  it  will  answer  his  puxpoae  to  grow  from  oae- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  his  arable  land  in  sugar-beet  if  be 
can  there  obtain  £1  per  ton  for  them,  and  have  the  polp 
back  at  12s.  per  ton  (which  will  amount  to  ahoat  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  beet-root),  and  which  if  fed  libenUy 
with  com  and  cake  will  in  a  great  measure  replace  tlie 
waato  caused  by  selling  so  much  produce  from  the  ferrn. 

Though  not  so  sanguine  of  the  yield  and  profits  of 
sugar-beet  growing  as  many  others,  I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  such  of  us  aa  may  be  allowed  to  peep  into 
the  next  century  will  see  beet-sugar  works  numerooily 
dotted  about  the  country.  I  feii  to  see  wherdn  we  us 
more  unfevourably  situato  than  our  neighbours  on  tbe 
Continent,  yet  there  we  find  the  growth  of  beetroot- 
sugar  ia  an  industry  which  haa  incTMaed  largely  of  late 
yeara.  Such  would  not  have  been  the  caae  were  it  not  t 
financial  success, 

Apologiaing  fpr  this  very  long  letter,  I  remain  jonn 
truly,  Wm.  Biddell. 

T.  W.  Blyih.  %.,  jVdingUm,  ^esJkm. 

P.S.  Let  me  auggeat  aa  a  trial  that  aome  doien  of  the 
fkrmera  in  vour  locality  grow  one  acre  each,  if  so  hn 
160  to  180  plants  upon  a  rod,  and  well  manure  for 
themt 
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MovTHLT  Council,  Wednesdey,  Febmazy  1, 1871.— 
Present :  Lord  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Yiacount 
Bridport,  Lord  Kesteven,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P;  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Bootii,  Mr.  Bow- 
ley,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Baviea,  Mr. 
Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Homsby, 
Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.;  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Mflward,  Mr. 
pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr, 
Torr,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Colonel  Wilson,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilaon. 
and  Dr.  Yoelcker. 

The  following  membera  were  elected : 

Averill,  Georae  Hanson,  Wood  End,  lichfleld. 

BUokwelt,  GT,  Jan.,  Haalecoto,  Kingscote,  Wootton-ander- 

Edge. 
Booth,  Nathan,  jnn.,  Woodhouse,  North  Dalph,  Downham. 
Brown,  Henry,  Preston,  Wellington,  Satop. 
Cnkhaw,  Joseph,  Towneley,  Burnley. 
Cunliffe,  Mijor  Ellis,  J.P.,  Qoeen-street,  I^ham. 
Dowse,  W.  T.,  Chelsfleld  HaU  Psnn,  Orpington. 
Brew,  Edward,  Caloot  Perm,   Kiogseoti^  Wootton-under- 

Edge. 
Donean,  James,  Benmore,  N.B. 
Evans,  Warren,  LUndowlais,  Usk. 
Evans,  William,  The  Fields,  Newport^  Monmouthshire. 
GaiUkiU,  Jacob,  Hall  Santon,  Hohnbrook,  Camforth. 
Godwin,  J.  S.  S»  Court  Lodge,  West  Ptekham,  Maidstone. 
Hanoox,  E.  O.,  Evesham. 
Harrison,  John,  Warmingham,  Sandbach. 
Harrison,  William.  SamlesbuiT  Hall,  Preston. 
Hawkins,  Bev.  Canon  8.,  Woohu  Vicarage,  Newport,  Hon- 

monthahire. 
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Benson,  William,  Burton  Fields,  Hinekley. 

Hibbert,  Henry,  Bronghton  Grove,  Grange. 

Holborow,  B.  CharUw.  Bagpath  Court.  Woottoa-aBder.Edge. 

Horton,  S.  Lewis,  Park  House,  Shifliaf. 

James,  John,  Laus-onr,  Caerleon. 

Keeling,  G.  B.,  Hampton  House,  Penkridge. 

Lintott/James,  jan.,Kimbolton. 

Little,  William,  LUtleport,  Ely,  Cambs. 

Lookwood,  A.  C.,  Chester. 

Lowe,  Thomas,  The  Old  Pall,  Eddiibury,  Northwieh. 

Morris,  Thomas,  Henfaes,  WelshpooL 

Morton,  J.  T.,  Darenth,  Dartfbrd. 

Moseley,  Captain  W.  U.,  Leaton  Hall,  Stourbridge. 

Neville,  John,  Haselour  Hall,  Tamworth. 

Nnnnerley,  John,  Bnerton  HalL  Nantwieh. 

Phillips,  Gay  Taylor,  Brockton  Leasowes,  Newport,  Salop. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  6,  Princess  Sqnare,  Plymouth. 

Pratt,  C.  A.,  Shenton,  Nuneaton. 

Bider,  T^  Edgebonlton,  Shawbury,  SaUip. 

Bider,  W.,  Cmdgmffton,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Shakespeare,  John,  Copstan  Magna,  HinoUey. 

Shepherd,  W.,  Eaton,  Chester. 

Sidaom,  Henry  Rnahton,  Tarporley. 

SUcock,  Bichard,  Thornton  Hall,  f oulton  le  fj\^» 

Smith,  nalph,  Lenchwick,  Evesham. 

Spurr,  George,  Boston. 

liiylor,  Har^,  Ehnbridge  Green,  Droitwitdi. 

Torr,  John,  Carlett  Park,  Eastham,  Chester.  . 

I^ler,  Captain  Gewge  GrifiU^  The  GaUow  HiO,  Xeaoostk. 

TW,  G.  Dorman,  fioUanden  Park,  Tonbridge. 
Wale,  Henry,  Woodlands,  Harborongh. 
Webb,  E.,  Jan.,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. 
Wilkes,  Sam.,  Fony  Norton,  Shifbal; 
Wilkinson,  J.  Rennie,  Great  Addington.  Thrapttoo. 
Wood,  James,  Oaklasds,  Breese  HOI,  Walton,  LiTefpow* 

Wright,  Jamea,  Coghouse  J^^ty**!^'  ^j**'   ' 
Wrotteslsy,  Lord,  Wntteslqr,  WrfvertasiptoB. 
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FnvAKCU.~\nfeoiiiit  Bridport  presented  the  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Seeretaiy's  reoeipts  dur- 
ing the  pait  two  xnontiis  had  heea  eiamined  by  uie  oom- 
mittee,  and  hj  Meaan.  Qnilter,  Ball  &  Co.,  the  Society's 
aecooataata,  and  were  found  correct.  The  balaaoe  in  the 
handi  of  the  bankers  on  Jannarj  81  was  £2,070  6a.  4d. 
The  committee  reported  that  £2,000  had  been  received 
from  WolTeriiampton  and  plaeed  on  depoait.  The  balance- 
iheet  for  the  quarter  ended  December  81, 1870,  and  the 
ttatement  of  anbaeriptiona  and  arreara,  were  laid  npon  the 
table ;  the  amoont  of  arreara  then  dne  being  £894.  The 
committee  recommended  that  12  members  in  arresr  of  their 
BQWription  be  taken  off  the  booka.  One  hondred  and 
tventf  membera  haye  given  notice  during  the  past  year 
of  their  withdrawal  from  the  Society.  The  committee 
neommead  that  the  Secretary  apply  for  a  anmmona  in 
the  eoantyHM>nrt  againat  Richard  S.  Cook,  Thurhuton, 
Rogb),  for  the  arreara  of  hia  anbacription.  The  com- 
mittee have  to  report  to  the  Council  that  they  have  in- 
Btnieted  Mr.  J.  Heniy  JFohnaon,  aolicitor,  of  47,  Linooln'a 
Ino  Pields,  to  represent  the  caae  of  the  Society  in  the 
tttioQ  taken  by  Messrs.  Bradbum  &  Co.  against  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  he  has  accepted  service  of  the  summons 
on  behalf  of  tho  Society.^-'niia  report  was  adopted. 

JouBNAL.— Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  reported  that  the 
Editor  had  conferred  with  the  principal  land-agents  and 
teoantfiumers  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Wolverhampton ;  and  that  the  committee, 
■fter  eonsidering  the  opinions  expressed  at  that  meeting, 
bad  resolved  to  recommend  the  following  conditions  of 
the  farm-piixe  eompetitions  of  1871 : 

I  That  the  sise  of  eompetiog  arable  fknas  be  not  less  than 
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t.  Thift  the  dairy  fianns  be  those  on  which  not  leaa  than  20 
m  ue  kept,  and  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  dairy  purposes, 
i&dading  the  sale  of  milk  either  to  towns  or  cheese  ftctoriea. 

3.  That  the  entranoe  fee  be  £2  for  members,  and  £8  for 
BOB-memben  of  the  Society. 

4.  That  erary  competitor  mast  enter  all  the  land  in  his 
oeeapation  within  the  oompetmg  area. 

6.  That  ths  hwt  day  of  entry  be  Maieh  26. 

6.  That  a  tenant-Carmer,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  compete 
»rthe  prizea  offend,  most  pay  a  bond  fide  rent  for  at  lesst 
"we-fooithf  of  the  land  he  occapies. 

It  waa  alao  reported  that  the  anbacribera  to  the  fitrm 
P[u«*  had  phwed  an  additional  aum  of  £50  at  the  dlapoaal 
M  the  Society,  to  be  awarded  by  the  judgea  for  any 
sp^  feature  of  excellence  in  management  in  any  of  the 
nmipeting  farms;  that  the  attention  of  the  jndga  of 
^  hrm  be  speciaUy  directed  to  deanUness  in  the 
uury,  and  the  good  management  of  dairy  produce ;  and 
»it  the  judges  be  instructed  to  withhold  any  of  the  prizes 
^  S^  ^^  ^'^^  ®^  sufficient  merit  in  the  competing  nrms. 
-Thu  report  was  adopted. 

GiXEiuL,  WoLYEBHAMPTON.— Lord  Kestcven  pre- 
Knted  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  which  it  was 
Tttosunended  that  tiie  Ust  of  local  prises  presented  be 
uopted  by  the  Council,  and  inserted  in  the  prise-sheet ; 
«»  that  the  printing  of  the  prize-sheet  be  deUyed  for 
?**  *f*f  to  ensble  the  names  of  donors  of  special  prizes 
^  inaerted.  It  was  further  recommended  that  mem- 
"ws  of  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society,  not  being 
aemb«  of  the  Royal  Agrieultoral  Society,  should  be 
»uowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  for  dairy  cattle, 
ywl,  butter,  and  cheese,  by  paying  the  same  entrance 
we  ai  that  paid  by  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
J^«y,  the  fees  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore.— ThU 
2?rt  WM  sdopted,  after  the  expulsion,  by  12  votes 
^i;^  5,  of  a  paragraph  stipulating  that  carriage-horses 
•»^  be  exhibited  in  Wneis.  ^^ 


SiLicTiON. — HCr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  presented  the  re« 
port  of  the  committee,  the  paragraphs  of  which  were  con- 
sidered «ma6'x».  1.  The  recommendation  that  Mr.  R.  H. 
Masfeu,  of  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton,  be  a  member  of 
Council,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hassall  resigned,  was  moved 
for  adoption  by  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Randall, 
and  carried  unanimously.  2.  In  reference  to  the  para- 
graph that  "  The  committee,  having  considered  in  what 
manner  the  Council  can  best  recognize  the  long  services 
of  Mr.  Amos  as  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Society ;  and 
having  reason  to  believe  that  l£r.  Amos  would  be  gratified 
by  continuing  his  connection  with  the  Society,  and  by 
still  assisting  the  Council  with  his  advice,  reconunended 
that  he  be  appointed  Honorarr  Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Society." — Mr.  Ransoms  referred  to  the  great  services 
which  Mr.  Amos  had  rendered  to  the  Society,  and  to  the 
progress  of  agricultural  engineering  during  the  last  twenty 
vears,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Amos  should  be  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Societv,  and  should  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  engrossed  on  vellum,  and  accom- 

Eanied  by  the  Society's  gold  medal.  Mr.  Shnttleworth 
aving  seconded  the  proposition,  a  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  it  was  stated  t^t  by  making  Mr.  Amos  an  honoraiy 
member  of  the  Society  he  would  be  practically  deprived  of 
his  seat  on  the  Council.  Ultimately,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Colonel  Chslloner, 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  with 
the  addition  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ransome's  suggea- 
tion.  8.  The  recommendation  that  Mr.  Jublin-Dannfelt, 
superintendent  of  the  Experimental  "Fwm  and  Agricultural 
College  at  Stockholm,  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Showtakd  Contracts. — Mr.  Rsndell  (chairman) 
having  presented  the  report  of  this  committee,  it  was 
referred  back  to  them  for  further  consideration. 

CouMTKT  Mbbtino  REqui&EMENTS. — Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson  reported  that  the  committee  moved  for  by  Lord 
Lichfield  reooBimended  the  nostponement  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  question  of  making  a  change  in 
the  present  mode  of  inviting  competition,  but  suggested 
certain  alterations  in  the  questions  forwarded  to  the  towns 
selected  to  compete  this  year. — This  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  alterations  in  the  questions  were  agreed  to. 

The  death  of  Lord  Walsingham,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  was  reported,  and  the  President  expressed 
the  deep  regret  fdt  by  himself  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  at  the  loss  of  their  valued  colleague.  The 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Conaulting  Engineer  waa  referred 
to  the  Implement  Committee  for  conaideration  and  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wilaoa,  aeconded  by  Mr. 
D.  R.  Daviea,  on  behalf  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Mr.  R. 
Mil  ward  waa  elected  a  Steward  of  Live  Stock. 

The  Secretary  waa  inatructed  to  aend  lettera  atating 
thereqnirementa  of  the  Society  for  the  country  meeting 
in  1872  to  the  mayora  of  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Here- 
ford, and  to  the  High  Bailiff  of  Cheltenham. 

It  waa  reaolved  to  grant  applicationa  for  the  loan  of 
the  Society'a  plough  dynamometer,  from  the  Bramham 
Moor  and  Knntaford  Agricultural  Societiea. 

A  letter  waa  read  from  Meaara.  Carter  and  Co.,  re- 
questing trial  of  a  blue-flowered  Clover,  and  the  Secre- 
iurj  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  Lord  Tredegar 
aud  Mr.  Randell  were  willing  to  try  the  plant  in  their 
individual  capacities. 
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THE    PEENCH    PEASANT    FAEMERS'    SEED    FUKD. 


A  depatation  from  the  oommittee  of  this  fund  was  received 
at  the  MaiiBion  House  on  Friday,  Feb.  17,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
oonferring  with  the  Maoaion  House  Relief  Fund  in  reference 
to  the  possible  distribution  by  the  latter  of  seed-corn  and  other 
means  of  relief  to  the  peasant  farmers  of  France  who  have  been 
ruined  by  the  war.  The  deputation  consisted  of  Lord  Vernon, 
chairman,  Lieut.-Col.  Loyd  Lindsa?,  V.C.,  M.P. ;  Messrs. 
James  Caird,  C3.,  James  Odams,  Phillip  Pa?y,  and  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  hon.  secretary. 

Lord  Vernon  stated  that  the  committee  of  the  fund  over 
which  he  presides  had  hitherto  felt  that  the  attention  of  the 
Mansion  House  Aelief  Fond  was  rightly  absorbed  in  their 
endravonr  to  mitigate  the  distress  in  Paris ;  but  that  now,  in 
the  belief  that  thev  had  to  a  great  extent  met  this  urgent  call 
upon  their  beneToIence,  it  was  felt  by  his  committee  that  it 
was  not  beyond  their  duty  to  bring  strongly  before  them  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  distressed  peasantry  in  the  rural  districts. 
He  then  explained  the  precise  objects  of  the  French  Peasant 
Farmers'  Seed  Fund,  and  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  with 
a  view  of  earning  them  out,  and  especially  referred  to  the 
assistance  which  had  been  freely  and  generously  given  to  the 
National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  by 
the  War  Victims'  Fund,  by  the  press,  and  by  the  general  public. 
Lord  Vernon  proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  French  peasant  farmers,  and 
showed  that  the  Department  of  the  Somme  alone  required  free 
gifts  of  seed  to  the  value  of  over  £50,000,  and  that  even  this 
sum  would  not  provide  seed  sufficient  to  sow  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  tke  land  which  required  it  to  be  furnished  by  some 
means,  in  that  Department  alone,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop 
next  autumn.    Considering  that  there  are  23  Departments  of 
France,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  condition,  he  admitted  that 
at  first  sight  it  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  grapple  with  distress 
of  these  gigantic  proportions;    but  he  nrged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  what  was  attempted  by  his  oommittee  was  only  to 
provide  for  immediate  wants  until  such  time  as  other  means  of 
relief,  whether  springing  from  commercial  enterprise,  local 
benevolence,  or  Government  aid,  oould  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  peasant  farmer ;  and  in  this  respect  he  considered  the 
|K>Ucy  of  Ids  committee  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Man- 
sion House  Belief  Fund  in  their  mode  of  deiding  with  the 
starving  population  of  Paris.     After  referring  to  the  opera- 
tions which  had  already  been  commenced  by  the  French  Pea- 
sant Farmers*  Seed  Fund,  Lord  Vernon  stated  that  he  had  that 
morning  received  a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  had  ascertained  at  Versailles 
that  every  possible  facility  for  the  operations  of  the  fund  would 
be  given  by  the  German  (Government,  but  that  the  proposal  to 
steep  the  grain  in  a  poisonous  solution  (which,  however,  had 
not  come  from  his  committee,  but  in  lact  had  been  rejected  by 
them)  was  considered  quite  inadmissible  by  the  German  Go- 
vernment.   He  then  expressed  the  anxiety  of  his  committee 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Mansion  House  llelief  Fund  Com- 
mittee would  devote  any  portion  of  the  large  sum  of  money  at 
their  command  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  seeds  to  the  ruined 
peasant  farmers.     If  they  decided  to  do  so,  his  committee 
would  be  glad  to  give  them  every  information  in  their  posses- 
sion as  to  the  wants  of  any  district  in  which  Uiey  might  desire 
to  work ;  or,  if  it  were  preferred,  his  oommittee  would  place 
their  ormnizatiou  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Mayor^s  Fund 
for  the  distribntion  of  seed  to  any  amount  which  might  be 
granted  for  that  purpose ;  but  if  the  latter  course  were  adopted, 
he  considered  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  and  his 
colleagues  if  a  certain  number  of  the  committee  of  the  Mansion 
House  Aelief  Fund  were  nominated  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  the  distribntion  of  such  a  grant.    Lord  Vernon  stated,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  felt  less  delicacy  in  mooting  these  questions 
than  under  other  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  by  the  French  Peasant  Farmers'  Seed 
Fund  to  avoid  an^  course  of  action  which  might  seem  to  put 
them  in  competition  with  the  Mansion  House  Belief  Fund,  and 
that  they  had  thus  very  considerably  restricted  the  area  of  their 
collection. 

Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  supplemented  Lord  Vernon's  statement 
by  some  detaib  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  French 


Peasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fond  in  the  Department  of  the  SomoK, 
and  showed  the  great  advanta^  under  which  the  Committee 
had  commenced  the  disteibution  of  seed.  Not  only  hsd  tlwy 
the  advantage  of  the  experienced  aid  of  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  in 
charge  of  the  depdt  of  tne  National  Society  atBodonie,  but 
they  had  also  the  material  assistance  of  General  V(m  Goi^, 
the  commander  of  the  German  armies  in  the  north-west  of 
France,  who  had  issued  an  order  to  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, which  protected  the  seed  sent  by  the  fund  from  requi- 
sition bv  the  German  troops. 

The  liOBD  Mayor  said  that  both  committees  were  working 
for  the  same  end,  but  that  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fsod 
had  an  immediately  pressing  and  urgent  duty  to  dischsrge,ad 
they  did  not  possess  the  overflowing  exchequer  which  Lord 
Vernon  supposed.  They  would,  however,  take  the  seed  qaes- 
tion  into  consideration  in  connexion  with  a  resolatioa  vnich 
had  just  been  passed  at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Manning, 
and  see  to  what  extent  they  oould  help  in  the  effort  being 
made  by  Lord  Vernon's  fund,  with  which  they  grcsiif 
sympathized. 

Mr.  Candt  expressed  his  heart-felt  sympathy  for  Fruee  in 
this  time  of  trouble  and  distress ;  but  he  luved  that  the  tine 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  Mansion  House  Belief  fond  eoold 
afford  to  slacken  their  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  starring 
people  in  Paris.  They  had  not  yet  begun  to  reslize  the  ap- 
palling nature  of  the  distress  in  France ;  and  while  they  had 
as  yet  collected  not  quite  £100.000  he  had  from  the  fint  as. 
sured  the  Committee  that  several  hundred  thousands  would  be 
required  before  they  could  supply  even  the  most  urgent  and 

Jressing  wants.  He  felt  that  Loni  Vernon's  committee  ven 
oing  a  good  work ;  he  heartily  sympathized  with  them,  and 
in  proof  of  his  sympathy  he  besged  to  hand  his  lordihipi 
subscription  of  £50,  and  he  on^regretted  that  he  could  not 
yet  recommend  the  committee  of  the  Mansion  Home  Relief 
Fund  to  turn  their  attention  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
action  of  the  East  Kent  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  stated  that, 
although  that  body  had  been  very  active  in  support  of  the 
movement,  and  had  made  a  good  collection  of  donatioiis  in 
money  and  in  kind,  they  had  unfortniiately  appended  to  tbeir 
resolution  in  aid  of  the  fund  a  danse  which  prohibited  their 
subscriptions  from  being  used  until  Uie  dose  of  the  wsr.  Be 
feared  that  at  the  present  time  it  could  not  be  nrged  npoo 
that  Chamber  that  the  war  had  been  brought  to  s  clow; 
therefor^  those  donations  were  not  yet  avai&ble.  In  reXer- 
ence  to  the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  to  the  French  Peasant  Fsrmen'  Seed 
Fund,  he  sUted  that  nearly  £6  000  had  beea  receired,  of 
which  about  £4,000  had  been  expended  in  pnrchsacs  of  teed- 
corn.  The  subscriptions  which  nad  beoi  promised,  hot  not 
paid,  the  value  of  donations  of  grain  which  had  been  recei? cd, 
and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  in  the  hands  of  loesl  wre- 
taries,  he  estimated  at  an  amount  of  probably  £4,000,  making 
altogether  a  total  of  £10,000  which  had  been  subscribed. 

Mr.  Candt  made  a  comparison  of  this  sum  to  that  wsti 
by  the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund,  and  stated  that  whilr  the 
former  would,  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  multiply  s  hasdnd- 
fold,  the  latter  was  not  suffident  to  meet  present  diatres,  and 
would  yield  nothing  hereafter. 

Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  replied  that  this  apparent  olgectionto 
assistance  from  the  Lord  Mayor's  committee  was  in  reahtj  a 
fordble  argument  in  favour  of  the  seed  fund,  and  stated  that 
however  great  a  yidd  it  might  produce,  £10,000  was  only 
sufficient  to  sow  15,000  acres,  whereas  in  the  Department  oi 
the  Somme  alone  free  gifts  of  seed  vrere  required  for  no  N 
than  60,000  acres  of  hmd.  He  also  reminded  the  committtt 
that  if  they  oould  not  give  them  aid  in  snpplyiD^  seed- 
wheat  they  might  still  find  themsdves  in  time  to  assist  m 
sending  oati  and  barley. 

Mr.  KiRKMAN  D.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  urged  thst,  howewr 
true  it  might  be  that  tiiere  was  time  to  spare  in  nsfereooe  to 
oats  and  barley  and  other  seeds,  it  must  not  be  ^f^i^f^y 
seed  wheat  was  one  of  the  very  few  means  of  providing  food  for 
the  people  next  winter,  and  of  averting  a  calamity  more  wt- 
spread  than  that  which  was  now  taxirg  their  utmost  tnergiw- 
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Alter  vhat  bad  been  stAted  bj  the  Lord  Major,  and  by  Lord 
VemoD  and  hu  ooUeagnes,  he  begged  to  ezprets  the  hope  that 
gentlemen  preseot  who  were  connected  witn  the  press  would 
urge  apon  the  Babacribing  public  the  duty  of  supporting  the 
French  Feasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fund  as  a  benevolent  or^iza< 
tioQ  whose  obiect  was  parallel  in  importance  with  their  own. 
He  also  statea  that  he  wonld  send  a  subscription  of  £60  in 
aid  of  its  fonds. 

Lieat.-CoI.  Lon>  Lutdsat,  y.C.,  M.P.,  expressed  a  fer- 
rent  hope  that  the  Committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Eelief 
Faod  would  soon  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  help  the 
peamat  farmers  of  France  through  Lord  Vernon's  fund  in 
the  same  prompt  and  effectual  manner  as  they  had  already 
laeooared  the  starring  population  of  Paris. 

Archbishop  Mahnino  mentioned  that  the  sub-committee 
vhich  had  been  appointed  immediately  before  the  deputation 
¥ai  receired  had  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  oomparatiTe 
wants  of  Paris  and  the  districts  ravaged  by  the  war,  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  the  time  had  not  come  to  &end 
aasistaQce  to  other  parts  of  France ;  and  that  the  question 
of  sappljing  seel-oom  to  the  peasant  farmers  would  very 
propcdy  be  considered  by  that  snb>committee. 

Lord  ViKiVONthentlumked  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Committee  for  their  courtesy,  and  the  deputation 
retired. 

The  Great  Western  and  the  Gkeat  Eastern  Railway 
Companies  hafe  offered   to  convey  grAtis  over  their  lines, 


en  route  to  Mr.  Odams'  wharf,  all  donations  in  com 
and  seeds,  bearing  the  official  labels  of  the  French  Peasant- 
farmers'  Seed  Fund,  which  labels  will  be  forwarded  on  appli- 
cation to  the  honorary  secretaries.  The  South- Westom,  South- 
Eastem,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway  Com- 
panies have  undertaken  to  convey,  carriase-free,  specified 
qoantities  of  grain  and  seeds  to  certain  French  ports ;  and  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  granted  free  transit  to 
Antwerp  vid  Harwich.  A  dep6t  has  been  formed  at  Boulogne, 
under  the  charge  of  General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  K.C.B.,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund  in  the  north- 
west of  France.  Through  Sir  Vincent  Eyre  the  committee 
has  been  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Amiens,  who  has  furnished  do- 
tails  of  tiie  extent  of  land  in  that  district  requiring  seed,  and 
the  kinds  of  seed  immediately  needed.  The  committee  has  re- 
solved at  once  to  make  a  beginning,  and  will  forward  immedi- 
ately 1,300  bagsof  spring  wheat  for  distribution.  Asecond  oon- 
si^fument  has  also  been  ordered.  Mr.  Sartoris,  in  coigunction 
with  Sir  Vincent  Evre,  is  making  arrangements  for  personal 
examination  of  the  oistricts  and  due  verification  of  the  claims 
of  the  peasant-farmers.  The  committee  has  determined  that 
seed  shdl  be  given  in  comparatively  small  quantities ;  and  of 
spring  wheat  about  to  be  distributed,  the  maximum  aUowauce 
has  teen  fixed  at  eight  bushels.  An  agent  has  been  appointed 
to  make  the  movement  more  generally  known  to  the  agricul- 
turists of  Great  Britain,  and  he  will  forthwith  commence  his 
tour  of  the  country. 


CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


This  month  is  the  general  season  of  sowing  grains  and 
le^omes  for  seed  crops,  and  for  feeding  on  the  groand. 
So  soon  as  the  weather  affords  the  proper  condition  of 
the  land,  sow  vetches  for  green  food  and  for  being  con- 
somed  on  the  groand  of  leys  and  stubbles,  in  a  thick 
seeding  of  not  less  than  four  bushels  an  acre,  with  a  por- 
tion of  oats  or  barley  ;  harrow  the  land  very  finely,  with 
probably  three  doable  tines,  done  alternately  in  length 
uid  across,  followed  by  a  heavy  rolling,  before  the  young 
pUnts  can  snstein  any  damage.  This  operation  excludes 
<inQght,  and  facilitates  the  work  of  the  scythe.  From 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  the  month,  repeat  the  sowing  in 
the  same  manner,  in  order  to  procure  a  succession  of 
S^WD  food  from  that  yalnable  plant. 

Sow  oats  in  dry  weather  on  the  winter  farrow  of 
ploQg^hing,  with  five  bnshels  of  seed  to  an  acre ;  three 
double  tines  of  harrowing,  done  alternately  in  length  and 
across,  followed  by  a  heavy  rolling  across  the  farrow  of 
cloddy  ground,  before  the  braird  of  young  pknts  can  sos- 
tiitiaoy  damage  from  the  operatioa. 

In  the  end  of  the  month  sow  barley  with  one  farrow 
of  ploughing,  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  an  acre,  three 
UDgle  tines  of  harrowing,  followed  by  a  heavy  rolling 
doae  across,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  grass-seeds  on 
Uods  of  root-crops  of  last  year. 

Sow  peas  on  winter-ploughed  stubble-grounds  with 
three  or  four  bnshels  of  seeds,  sown  by  hand  in  broad- 
^t,  with  three  or  four  single  tines  of  harrowing,  followed 
hy  a  heavy  rolling,  done  across  the  ploughing.  This  last 
operation  consolidates  light  lands  and  closes  the  rougher 
soils  against  drought. 

Sow  beans  on  the  winter-ploughed  strong  knds  in 
broadcast,  with  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  an  acre, 
Ma  harrowings  as  the  land  may  require ;  or  two  bushels 
inserted  by  hand-dibble  on  the  furrow  slice,  and  covered  by 
^ught  harrowing ;  or  the  same  quantity  of  seed  deposited 
by  drill  machinery  with  coulters  to  make  rate  ou  the 
Sroaad.  The  most  loamy  bean  soils  may  be  fallowed  with 
two  furrows  of  ploughing,  and  formed  into  ridgea  27  inches 
^fvt  to  reoeiTe  dung  and  the  seed  from  a  hand  or  a 


drill  machine ;  the  drills  are  split  over  the  dung  and  the 
seed,  and  receive  the  complete  bean  husbandry  by  horse 
and  hand  hoeing  of  the  intervals.  The  narrow  drills  of  12 
inches  can  receive  only  the  hand-hoeing,  which  is  useful 
in  checking  weeds ;  the  27-inch  drills  admit  the  green 
crop  following  of  the  ground.  All  leguminous  plants 
must  be  thickly  placed  on  the  land  to  smother  weeds,  re- 
tain moisture,  and  exclude  drought. 

Sow  lacerne  on  good  lands,  deeply-wrought  and  ma- 
nured in  12  to  20  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre,  lightly 
harrowed  and  heavily  rolled.  A  top-dressing  may  be 
applied  to  the  young  plants,  as  of  soot  or  a  fine  compost. 
This  plant  affords  several  cuttings  of  good  green  food  in 
the  young  stete  \  but  the  ligneous  stems  forbid  any  com- 
parison with  red  clover  as  a  fodder  plant. 

Sow  flax  on  good  lands  of  a  turnip  fallow ;  cover  the 
seed  lightly,  and  produce  a  fiue  surface  of  soil.  Weeds, 
stones,  and  clods  must  be  carefully  removed. 

Sow  sanfoin  at  li  cwt.  to  an  acre  on  wheat  and  barley 
tilths,  and  dress  the  groand  of  young  plante  with  gypsum. 

Sow  parsnips  and  carrote  on  warm  sandy  loams  of 
an  earthy  depth  that  are  in  high  condition  from  an  en- 
riching culture,  and  without  the  preseat  application  of 
fresh  dung,  which  increases  the  growth  of  leaves  and 
fibres  rather  than  of  roote  and  balbs.  Sow  in  rows  of 
one  to  two  feet  apart  on  the  flat  groand,  to  admit  the 
hoeing  by  hand  and  of  a  narrow  horse-hoe.  The  seeds 
may  be  steeped  in  saline  liquids,  as  stale  urine  and  dried 
with  hot  lime. 

Apply  artificial  manures  aa  top- dressings  on  the  young 
grain  crops — wheate,  barleys,  and  clovers.  Soot  and  salt, 
malt-coombs,  rape-dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  ptgeon's-dnng, 
and  gypsum  ;  raline  substonces  at  1  to  2  cwte.  to  an 
acre — ^all  have  been  recommended,  but  the  producte  of 
animal  and  vegeteble  bodies  are  ever  to  be  preferred. 
Top-dressings  produce  straws  and  stems  rather  than 
grains  and  seeds. 

Sow  cabbago-seeds  for  snmmer  plants  on  richly  pre- 
pared borders,  and  finish  the  laying  of  composte  on  grass 
lands.  Spread  molehills.  Cateh  the  vermin  by  traps,  placed 
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in  the  nins;  bash-lianow  tlie  grus  landi  dreMed  with 
compoit,  and  roll  hei?ily,  removing  ftones  and  all  obstrae- 
tions  to  the  seytlie  by  hand-picking.  Shut  np  the  fields 
bj  gates  and  fences,  all  in  proper  condition. 

riant  hops  on  good  lauds  on  a  dry  and  sound  bottom 
that  has  been  deeply  ploughed  or  trenched,  and  richly 
prepared  with  dang  well  decomposed  and  incorporated  in 
the  gronod.  Place  the  hills  at  six  feet  distant  in  eaeh 
direction,  which  best  admits  the  scarifier ;  open  the  pits 
sqnare  and  abont  a  spade  in  depth ;  place  a  set  of  the  plaot 
in  each  comer,  and  cover  lightly  with  earth,  leavlne  the 
npper  end  of  the  plant  jnst  in  light  of  day.  The  hills  are 
ahghtly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  gronnd.  The  hop 
is  a  member  of  the  nettle  tribe  of  pUmts,  with  a  dnster 
of  roots  that  are  rampant  in  devouring  food,  and  require 
a  very  large  encouragement  both  in  sofl  and  manure. 

The  cutting  of  underwoods  will  now  be  diseontinued, 
with  the  planting  of  forest  trees  and  of  young  hedges, 
except  in  wet  seasons  and  in  damp  situations.  Watered 
meadows  may  now  be  grased  with  animals.  In  wet  wea- 
ther thrash  grains,  and  carry  dung  firom  the  cattle-yards 
to  the  heaps  in  the  fields. 

The  lands  that  are  intended  for  early  green  erops,  as 
potatoes,  beet  and  swedes,  should  have  a  cross-ploughing 
in  the  end  of  the  month,  and  may  be  done  in  weather  too 
wet  for  sowing  grain  crops ;  and  yet  permit  the  action  of 
the  plough,  llie  early  stirring  of  land  is  very  beneficial, 
but  dry  rather  than  wet. 

In  many,  or  rather  in  most  situations,  this  month  ii  the 
busiest  season  with  the  ewes  dropping  lambs.  For  this 
purpose  it  will  be  veiy  convenient  to  have  a  field  of  per- 
manent pasture    closely  adjoining    the  homestead,  in 


which  the  milch  eows  m  gnced  during  mmner,  tad  ike 
ewes  lambed  in  the  spring,  provided  with  shelter  ahsdi 
opened  and  closed  in  apartments  fbr  cattle  and  simp  is 
confinement.  The  ewes  consuming  turnips,  beet,  and 
cabbages,  wOl  enrich  the  surfue,  annually  bnrii-hanewd 
and  rolled,  and  sown  occasionally,  if  neeesssiy,  with 
hardy-perennial  seeds  of  grasses.  One  or  two  rablnBg 
posts  will  be  required  with  a  dump  of  trees  or  any  knoll 
of  the  sur&oe  ground,  and  trees  punted  in  the  comen  of 
the  field  to  round  the  sharp  an^es.  A  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  must  not  be  neglected.  From  this  hmbing 
ground,  the  strongest  lambs  ars  removed  to  the  pasture- 
fields  as  the  strength  ^ws  sufficient.  The  shelter  of 
situation  and  of  shiods  is  as  necessarr  as  food  itsdf  in  ike 
tender  eondition  of  bringing  forth  tLe  young. 

The  latest  ikttening  buDocks  must  now  be  sold,  or 
pushed  forward  by  superior  feedinga.  The  yards  most  be 
amply  supplied  with  food,  as  the  lengthening  days  indue 
animals  to  eat  more. 

Hogs  for  bacon  will  not  be  fkttened  beyond  this  moDtb ; 
all  pigs  must  go  on  early  for  next  winter's  Cittening. 

Keep  the  poultry  houses  dry  and  warm,  and  let  iH 
kinds  of  eggs  for  hatehing — ^feed  well,  and  pnmde  deir 
spring  water  •  In  this  cold  month  of  long  days,  the  bene- 
fit of  warmth  from  the  fioors  of  poultry -honsee  betted 
underneath  by  a  pipe  of  warm  water  from  the  cookiiig- 
honse,  will  quickly  appear  in  warming  the  nests,  fosteriiig 
the  young  broods,  and  in  rendering  a  comfortable  con- 
dition to  the  grown  animals.  The  most  valoable  of  fium- 
poultry  in  the  cock  and  hen  are  natives  of  a  warm  dimste, 
and  require  much  warmth  and  shelter. 


CALENDAR    OF    OAKDENINO. 


KITCHIN  OASDSK. 

This  is  the  month  of  business,  and  every  favouable 
moment  must  be  seised,  because  the  varied  character  of 
the  weather  is  not  only  likdy  to  perplex,  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  drought  sets  in  for  the  spring  about  the 
21st,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  hope  for  the  success 
of  many  of  the  lighter  seeds.  Begin,  therefore,  early  to 
dig,  manure,  and  sow  plots  for  the  main  crops  of  peas, 
boins,  and  all  the  summer  vegetables,  remembering  that 
earrots  require  a  very  sandy  loam,  without  any  inter- 
spersed manure — ^that  beet  and  parsnips  do  well  on  the 
stronger  land,  but  like  the  dung  to  be  placed  low  in  the 
ground. 

The  soil  must  be  made  very  rich  for  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers  by  deep  digging  and  ample  manuring,  and 
for  Brussek  sprouts,  brocolis,  and  kales.  Dung  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  directly  underneath  the  plants  of 
eaoliflowers  suits  weU  for  that  rich  feeding  plant.  Ouano 
water  is  a  most  usefol  application  to  cabbage  plsmts. 

In  the  very  first  fine  weather  sow  early  white  peas  in 
single  rows  eighteen  inches  apart  in  a  thick  seeding,  and 
plant  by  dibble  early  beans  m  rows.  These  vegetables 
demand  the  very  earliest  attention,  and  the  lands  dug  in 
autumn  after  a  crop  of  roots^  shoold  be  slightlv  moved 
with  the  spade  in  the  early  spring  to  receive  the  seeds. 
No  better  preparation  can  be  devised  than  incorporation 
of  the  strawy  and  feecal  dung,  to  produce  the  root  crop, 
enriched  by  the  exudation  from  the  fieshy  roots — 
emmbled  by  the  atmospheric  changes  of  wmter,  and 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  exposure  to  the  warmth  of  re* 
turning  suns  of  the  season.  All  the  eulmifoious  and 
eiee^ng  rooted  plants  of  the  spring  ahoold  enior  these 
idvaatages.  ^  ' 


Transplant,  and  sow  for  snttmer-kearting  eabbige. 
Sow  a  htUe  Dutch  red  cabbage-seed,  and  green  enrled 
savoy  for  Michaelmas. 

Sow  the  best  lettuoe  seeds,  and  round  ^mscb,  end 
repeat  the  sowing  every  fortai^t  during  the  month; 
meanwhile  the  winter  prickly  spinaeh  wiU  eontinne  to 
yield  freely  for  some  months,  if  tiie  weather  pran 
showery. 

Sow  early  in  the  month  the  true  SpaniA  onion  for 
large  bulbs,  and  the  Straabonrg  for  more  common  kitdw 
use,  on  lands  that  are  deep  ana  rich  firom  previons  esti- 
vation, or  with  present  heavy  manuring  with  fine  dnog, 
as  a  compost  of  night-soil  and  fine  earth:  the  ptent 
requires  a  rich  encouragement. 

Sow  leeks  to  be  transplanted. 

Early  radishes  require  a  soil  light,  warm,  and  fiuUfi 
rich  with  moisture,  and  warmUi  sufficient  to  pndi  on  tbe 
growth  rapidly.  For  these  reasons  a  frame  and  ligbta  in 
flJways  advantageous.  A  sprinkling  of  eariy  tnrnipi,  i 
little  celery  for  a  succession,  small  salading,  nastnrtioffli 
for  pickle;  panley,  basil,  and  pot  herbs— namdy,  fennel, 
dill,  borage,  bume^  sMiel— are  to  be  sown  doring  tbe 
month. 

Plant  mint,  thyme,  sage,  maijoram,  kveader,  ro»* 
marv,  and  rue. 

Plant  early  potatoes  in  the  very  first  chance  of  wei* 
ther,  as  being  superior  even  to  peas  as  an  early  vegetable. 
Plant  the  seoond  time  in  the  hut  week  of  the  nootft, 
which  may  be  the  first  planting  in  the  mediam  ei^j 
climates.  No  earliest  potato  yet  excels  the  seh-Iesred 
kidney;  the  seoond  earfy,  as  tlie  (Hiampiim  Flroliiie  tad 
othera  that  ripen  in  August,  should  be  leady  ud 
awaiting  mainuPB^  on  maij  or  pea^  grooad  if  poMw^ 
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rieUy  preptred  byprerioui  manttgement.  The  antimm 
diggmg  and  the  winter's  exposure  of  the  rong^  smrfiace 
will  most  benefieially  form  the  land  into  a  ywj  ftne  con- 
dition for  being  planted  with  the  potato-sets,  placed  in 
shallow  trenches  or  on  the  breast  of  the  pits  of  a 
ilight  digging.  Being  the  first  of  vesetables,  toe  potato 
demands  a  persevering  attention  at  u  the  periods  of  its 
prodoction. 

AmtT  DSPAXTHSNT. 

If  any  fruit-trees  or  shrubs  are  planted,  the  work  must 
be  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Puddle  in  the 
roots,  and  corer  with  an  abundance  of  mulch,  very  moist, 
sad  thieUy  laid  on  the  ground.  If  drought  sets  in,  the 
tiees  may  be  fstally  checked. 

B^n  to  graft  apples  and  pears.  Cherries  and  plums 
do  better  by  bndding  in  summer. 

Lightly  fork  the  soil  between  rows  of  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  raspberries ;  then  oover  the  ground  with  a 
weQ  rotted  leafy  compost  manure.  Do  the  same  by  and 
round  rhubarb  plants. 

Plant  stnwberries  on  beds  of  rich  ground,  fresh  as 
ponUe,  the  rows  or  sets  bemg  one  and  a-half  to  two 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  six  inches  distant  in  the  rows. 


Single  rows  in  borders  should  be  a  foot  away  from  the 
edging,  and  as  &r  from  any  Tcgetable  or  shrub.  The 
pluits  may  be  permitted  to  thicken  by  off-sets  as  much 
as  they  will,  but  not  to  fill  the  ground  with  runners, 
unless  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply. 

It  is  presumed  that  all  fruit  trees,  as  cherries  and 
plums,  hare  been  regulated  and  trained  on  the  walls,  and 
that  apples  and  pears  on  espaliers  were  spurred  and  tied 
in  last  month. 

Sow  hardy  annuals  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  as 
pinks,  larkspur,  and  mignonette ;  the  half-hardy  are 
raised  in  frames.  Herbacons  plants  may  now  be  set,  or 
divided,  and  placed  in  new  situations. 

Cut  box-plant  edgings,  turn  over  gravels  and  put 
down  fresh.  Sweep  hiwns,  and  keep  all  places  in  neat 
order.  Bum  and  carry  away  litter,  clean  and  roll  walks, 
roll  and  mow  lawns. 

Prune  roses  to  well  placed  low  beds.  Mulch  round 
the  roots  with  rich  eompost,  and  fork  it  in.  The  strongest 
stems  of  the  old  varieties  can  firequently  be  made  stand- 
ards, on  their  own  foundations,  with  good  figure. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


&SVIEW    01   THS   CATTLE    TRABB   DUBINO 
THE  PAST   MONTH. 

The  esttb  trade  has  been  free  from  any  important  fiMtare 
dnring  the  month.  The  receipts  of  stoiok  nom  our  own 
Staling  districts  have  continued  about  the  average^  both  as 
nguds  number  and  oonditioiu  but  the  fineign  supply  has 
M  almost  entirely  composed  of  Spanish  beasti.  Less 
aoiiMition  has  been  noticed  in  the  demand  for  all  breeds,  and 
tlie  Tsloe  of  the  best  sorts  and  eroases  has  leeeded  to  Ss.  6d. 
aad6s.8d.per81b8.  Agitation  for  the  repeal  of  all  rertrio- 
tioBi  imoosed  upon  the  movements  of  fiigliah  cattle  has 
csBtQinea,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  aoon  as  the  foreign 
catUe  Bsrket  shall  have  been  established,  all  receipts  from 
ainad  will  be  disposed  of  there,  and  nothing  but  home-fed 
>toek  being  disposed  of  at  Islington,  it  will  no  longer  be 
aeceiBaiy  to  wuuntain  present  restrictions. 

^ith  rsierettee  to  sheep  Ihe  supplies  have  been  only 
Bodente.  Nevertheleas,  there  has  been  but  litUe  aotirity  in 
the  inqidfy,  md  the  extreme  price  for  the  best  Downs  and 
aalf-breds  has  not  exceeded  6s.  per  8  lbs.  About  600  kmbs 
stTB  been  offered,  and  have  realised  about  8s.  per  8  lbs. 

Calfea^  of  which  a  moderete  sn^iply  has  been  on  sde,  have 
been  dealt  in  onietly  at  reduced  pnces. 

Piga  have  been  dull  and  hnrer.  The  supply  has  been 
Boderate. 

In  the  pastures  and  meadow  lands  there  has  been  an 
aeniBed  supply  of  grass,  owing  to  the  milder  weather,  but  at 
the  lune  time  it  is  onr  no  means  plentiful,  and  there  is  still  a 
good  demand  for  foeuing  stuffs. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
pait  month  have  been  u  under :  Head* 


Sheep 

Calves 

Kg! 


••• 
••• 
•*• 
•It 


•*• 
••• 


••• 

■.« 
••• 
••• 


•  tfl 
••• 

•  •• 


XuUu.  tit  tti 

bspoit  at  corresponding  periods: 

Total  in  1870  

1809  ••«  ..I 

loOe  t.t        I.I 

1887  ..t 

1880  ... 
1885 
1864 
1868 


» 
n 
n 
n 

M 


»t« 


•It 
•It 
••• 


•  *■ 
III 
III 
lit 

•  •• 


*•• 


•  •I 


16,167 

21,884 
27,988 

4v877 
26,206 
29,241 
22,904 
12,228 
10,600 


The  arrivals  of  beasts  from  ottf  owu  grazing  districts,  ae 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  th 
three  prerious  years:  ]feb«,     feb.,      Feb.,    Feb* 

Eromr-                            1871.  1870.  1869.  1868\ 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,    and 

Cambridgeshire 8,060  6,200  6,566  6,700 

Other  parte  of  EngUmd 1,260  2,970  8,160  2,000 

Scotland   878  876  1,848  1,798 

IreUmd 660  1,240  861  820 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  diiposed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Marlnt  have  been  as  follows : 

Head. 

Beasts     16,826 

Sheep      .1.        ...        I..        •••    72,690 
i^alvee     ...        •■•       .«.        ••.        oMi 

'^'gS  .1.  II.  11.  ...  o*o 

CoicpAXiaoir  o?  Sutfliib. 


Feb., 

BeasU. 

Sheep. 
I04,ld6 

Calves. 

Via. 
860 

1870    ... 

...     16,322 

868 

1869    ... 

...     22,066 

111,600 

1,331 

1,200 

1868    ... 

...     16,840 

83,480 

693 

1,670 

1867    ... 

...     17,140 

79,710 

1,081 

1,979 

1866    .1. 

...     21,240 

86,070 

1,126 

1,215 

1866    ... 

...     21,168 

66,690 

1,196 

2,714 

Beasts  have  sold  at  from  8s.  2d.  to  6s.  lOd.,  sheep  8s.  4d. 
to  6s.  Od.,  calves  8s.  8d.  to  6s.  6d.,  and  pigs  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  2d« 
per  81bs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

C01I7AU80N  01  PUCIS. 

Feb.,  1870.  Feb.,  1869i 


Beef  from  n*  ■•• 

Mutton  ...  ..I 

veai  ..«  ...  ... 

xorJc ...  ...  ... 


Beef  from  ...  ••. 
Mutton  .1.  ... 
vcai  ..I  III  ... 
xorx  ..I        I.I        •.. 

The  dead  meat  markets  have  been  moderately  supplied* 
Trade  has  been  quiet  Beef  has  sdd  at  8s.  4d.  to  6s.  2d., 
mutton  8s.  4d.  to  6s.  2d.,  lamb  6s.  to  8s.,  veal  6s.  to  5s.  4d.« 
and  poric  Ss.8d.to6s.per81bs.bythe  carcase. 


s.    d.    s.    d. 

s.    d.    s.  d. 

8    2to6    4 

8    4to6    8 

8    4to6    0 

8    6to6    8 

4    2to6    4 

4    6to6    0 

4    6  to  6  10 

8   6to6    0 

Feb.,  1868. 

I^b.,  1867. 

1.    d.    s.    d. 

s.    d.    s.    d4 

3    2to4  10 

8    4to5    4 

8    4to6    0 

8    6to6    2 

4    4to5    6 

4    8to6    4 

8    4to4    2 

8    0to4    9 
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AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
FAIRS,  &c. 

AXMINSTER  GREAT  MARKET.— Cowb  and  calves  £9 
to  Jei2,  barrenen  £5  to  £8,  in^xlf  heUen  £7  to  £10,  two- 
year-old  heifen  £4  to  £5.  Sheeo,  not  many  on  offer,  which 
mostly  remained  unsold.  Seef  19s.  6d.  per  score ;  mntton  8d., 
▼eal  7|d.,  pork  7|d^  green  bacon  7d.,  dry  ditto  9d.,  lamb  9d. 
per  lb.  Pjgs,  slips  from  12s.  to  16s.  each;  sows  with  their 
yonng  from  £2  to  £8  each ;  (at  pigs  lis.  to  12s.  per  score. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  bnt  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  hay  and  all  kinds  of  winter  feeding  prices  of 
stock  generally  roled  doll,  with  grrat  difficnlty  to  effect  sales. 

BOSTON  TAT  SHEEP  MARKET.— Small  show,  with 
prices  and  demand  abont  the  same  as  last  week.  There  was  a 
^  ge  show  of  hoggs  for  the  season,  and  althoogh  the  demand 
was  somewhat  slow,  high  prices  were  realised. 

CAELISLE  HOBSE  FAIR.— There  was  a  fair  dispUy  of 
horses,  principally  heavy  animals.  There  were  dealers  present 
from  the  sonthem  and  eastern  counties  of  England  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  a  disposition  was  shown  to  do  business 
in  the  better  class  of  horses,  in  spite  of  the  hish  prices.  Horses 
of  middling  qualities  had  advanced  in  price  firom  SO  to  40  per 
cent,  since  mat  year's  market.  Harness  horses  were  not  so 
numerondy  represented,  but  those  on  offer  could  be  sold  easily 
at  a  large  advance  in  price.  Ponies  also  brought  high  figures. 
The  following  were  the  average  prices :  Best  neavy  norses  for 
cart  or  dray  £50  to  £70,  secondary  £36  to  £46,  inferior  £20 
to  £26  ;  harness  horses  £20  to  £40 ;  ponies  £9  to  £26  each. 

CASTLE-DOUGLAS  HORSE  l^AIR.— The  show  was  small. 
As  usual  there  were  a  lai|^  number  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  west  countrv  dealers  in  the  market,  and  everything  good 
sold  readily.  The  prices  obtained  were  unprecedented  in  the 
experience  of  the  trade.  Good  horses  brought  from  £60  to 
£60,  and  secondary  beasts  from  £80  to  £46.  Messrs.  R.  and 
A.  Johnstone,  Dumfries,  sold  a  tliree-year-old  draught  horse 
to  Mr.  M*William  at  £63,  and  others  from  £30  to  £48. 

DUMFRIES  FAIR.— The  show  of  horses  was  above  an 
average  as  to  number,  and  there  were  shown  a  large  number 
of  first-dais  draught  animals.  Most  of  the  stock  exhibited 
belonged  to  dealers,  of  whom  the  attendance  was  large.  A 
brisk  demand  for  horses  was  anticipated,  as  the  long  period  of 
frost  had  rather  thrown  ploughing  into  arrear.  A  good  deal 
of  business  was  done  in  the  stables  on  Monday  evening.  Prices 
for  superior  draught  horses  were  unprecedentedl^  nigh,  the 
rise  from  the  corresponding  market  of  last  year  being  from  20 
to  26  per  cent.  First-class  draught  horses  ranged  from  £66 
to  £86,  and  in  a  few  instances  higher  figures  were  realised. 
Good  useful  animals  for  farm-worK  £36  to  £60.  Draught 
colts  and  fillies  were  bringing  extraordinary  prices  ;  two-year- 
ohis  £30  to  £46,  three-year-olds  £40  to  £66.  Saddle  and 
harness  horses  from  £40  to  £86.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  transactions :  Mr.  M.  Tesnan,  Dumfries,  sold  a  three-year- 
old  colt  at  £110,  and  a  five-year-old  horse  at  £80 ;  a  powerful 
blade  mare,  winner  of  several  first  prizes  in  Cumberland,  at 
£76  ;  Tinwald  Park,  a  four-year-old,  at  £63 ;  a  four-year-old 
at  £70,  and  a  five-year-old  at  the  same  figure ;  and  nearly  80 
others  from  £40  to  £66.  Messrs.  A.  and  R.  Johnstone  bought 
a  pair  at  £76  each,  and  another  pair  at  £66 ;  they  sold  a  horse 
at  £80,  and  two  at  £66  and  £oO,  and  then  ranged  down  to 
£36.  Mr.  Thomas  Currie,  Dumfries,  sold  nearly  40  at  prices 
ranging  from  £40  to  £70,  and  a  yearling  colt  at  £32.  Mr. 
John  Brown,  Bisgar,  sold  a  number  of  two  and  three  year  old 
fillies  at  £36  to  £60.  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  Kilbarchan,  sold 
at  from  £40  to  £70 ;  Mr.  Carslaw,  Meams,  sold  the  horse 
bought  from  Mr.  Teenan  for  £120  to  a  Lanarkshire  purchaser ; 
Mr.  John  Smith,  Bonshawside,  sold  a  number  of  horses  from 
£86  to  £60 ;  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Hermitage  of  Urr,  sold  at 
from  ie40  to  £66  ;  Mr.  Wyliie,  Ochiltree,  bought  at  from  £26 
to  £60,  and  sold  again  at  £130,  and  others  from  £30  to  £60 ; 
Mr.  James  Dunlop,  Beith,  sold  at  from  £30  to  £49. 

FORRES  FEBRUARY  BiARKET.— Fat  catUe  may  be 
quoted  at  76s.  per  cwt.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  trans- 
actions I  Two  two  years  old  stots  at  £20,  a  quey  at  £17,  and  a 
three  years  old  quey  at  £22  6s.,  six  two  years  old  crosses  at 
£17  16s..  three  fat  cows  at  £48,  a  Shorthorned  bull  at  £32, 
six  polled  two  years  old  at  £17,  a  pair  of  qneys  £30,  and  a  cow 
£16  10s.,  five  queys  at  12  gs.  each,  seven  two  years  old  polled 
crosses  at  £14,  six  two  years  old  ci9ss  bvlloda  at  £29,  the  top 
pf  the  market. 


GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.-^A  fair  ihov  of 
stock,  and  a  good  attendance  of  buyers.  Mutton,  ewes  8^., 
wethers  9id.  per  lb. ;  beef  98.  6d.,  pork  8s.  per  stone. 

ILSLEY  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.  — Prom  the 
seardty  of  keep  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  had  a  huger  sap- 
ply  than  Uful  at  this  time  of  year.  Good  tegs  sold  rndily  at 
nrom  60s.  to  60s.,  inferior  from  20s.  to  40b. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  laige  show  of 
beasts  and  sheep,  and  a  brisk  trade,  numerous  buyers  being 
present  from  the  manufacturing  towns.  Beef  nfade  from  9i. 
to  10s.  6d.  per  stone,  and  mutton  from  7H-  ^o  9|d.  per  lb. 

MARKINCH  FEBRUARY  MARKET  was  one  of  the  beit 
that  has  taken  place  here  for  some  time.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent supply  of  stock,  and  the  attendance  of  farmers  snd 
dealers  was  large.  There  was  a  good  demand,  and  bnsioeu 
was  brisk.  The  .best  fat  sold  at  9s.  6d.  per  imperial  itone, 
middling  and  inferior  9s.  to  9s.  3d.  Among  the  lots  of 
prime  fat  disposed  of  were  the  following :  Two  superior  stots  at 
£49,  and  two  queys  £36;  a  lot  of  four  stots  £26  lOi.,  a  good 
lot  of  stots,  £26,  a  lot  of  six  stots  £22,  and  two  at  £16  eaeb. 
A  fat  cow  at  £18.  Very  few  lots  of  fat  animals  left  the 
market  unsold.  Lean  stock  was  .in  demand,  but  the  prioes 
asked  were  deoned  too  high  by  purchasers.  There  was  a  good 
turn-out  of  cows.  Prioes  of  milchers  and  those  at  the  dropping 
ranged  from  £12  to  £20.  Farrow  cows  and  queys  at  from  £1U 
to  £14. 

MEIGLE  CATTLE  MARKET.— The  prioes  of  the  bat 
sorts  of  fat  cattle  remained  about  the  same,  but  second-class 
beasts  were  slightiy  lower.  There  was  a  demand  for  calving 
cows,  but  the  supply  was  inadequate.  They  fetched  from  £14 
to  £21  10s.  each.  The  following  sales  were  effected  :  A  Urgi 
lot  of  the  best  fat  oxen  on  the  ground,  £27  10s.  per  head;  s 
large  lot  of  the  highest  price  oxen  ever  sold  at  Mdgie,  £36  per 
head ;  a  lot  of  two-year-olds,  £16  per  head ;  a  lot  of  prime 
bullocks,  £24  per  head ;  one  two-year-old  boll,  £20 ;  a  lot  of 
qneys,  £11 12s.  6d.  per  bead ;  calving  cows,  £13;  alotofthm- 
year-old  stots,  £18  per  head ;  an  excellent  lot  of  fat  stots,  £3S 
per  head ;  calving  cows,  £11 ;  a  lot  ot  stots,  £16 ;  a  large  lot 
of  lean  two-year-olds  at  prices  ranging  from  £11 10s.  to  £14. 

MILNATHORT  MARKET.— The  prices  both  of  cattle 
and  sheep  were  not  up  to  the  former  quotations.  For  prime 
fat,  prices  may  be  stated  from  lis.  to  12s.  per  Dutch  stooe. 
There  were  several  lots  of  Irish  in  the  market,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior discription,  prices  for  which  may  be  quoted  £4  to  £9 
per  head.  The  following  were  among  the  transactioni:  A 
pair  of  fat  stots,  considered  among  the  belt  in  the  market,  £49 
the  pair.  A  lot  of  stots  £20  lOs.,  and  three  qum  £19  per 
heaa;  a  cow  and  a  quey  £20  each ;  three  cows  £13  to  £16 
10s.  each,  and  three  fiit  queys  at  £38  the  lot ;  four  cattle  £16 
7s.  6d  per  head ;  a  capital  lot  of  three  fat  cattle  £64 ;  a  boll 
£13  10s.;  five  queys  £14;  a  lot  of  five  cattle  £17  16s.  per 
httsd ;  two  calves  £9 ;  three  quqrs  £61  the  lot ;  a  lot  of  esttie 
£9  per  head ;  two  cows  £34,  two  £29,  and  a  farrow  cow  £IL 
Very  few  lots  of  sheep  were  present.  A  lot  of  two  years  old 
old  cross  sheep  £1  18s.;  a  lot  of  blackfaced  ewes  £1  6s.,  and 
a  lot  at  £1  3s. ;  a  lot  of  crosses  at  £2  4s.  Prices  generally 
were  considerea  somewhat  stifi^. 

MODBURY  MONTHLY  MARKET.— There  was  unsnsl 
a  large  attendance,  the  weather  mild  and  fine ;  the  cattle  rap- 
ply  was  unusually  large  and  Kood,  and  a  brisk  amount  of  boa- 
ness  was  transacted  on  the  following  scale :  Fat  cattle  £3  os. 
to  £3  10s.,  inferior  £1  16s.  to  £2  per  cwt. ;  cows  and  calra 
£16  to  £20  each ;  ewes  and  lambs  60s.  to  66s.  per  double 
couple,  sheep  8|d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

NEWARK  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— There  was  a  fsir 
supply,  with  many  buyers  from  a  distance,  and  a  brisk  sale  st 
late  rates,  beef  averaging  9s.  6d.  per  stone,  sheep  7id.  to  9d. 
per  lb.,  and  pigs  78.  od.  per  stone. 

NEWTONSTEWART  HORSE  FAIR.— The  number  (rf 
animals  exhibited  was  far  bdow  the  average  both  in  quantit; 
and  quality — indeed  there  were  very  few  shown  out  of  the 
stables — but  there  was  an  excellent  demand,  and  prices  ruled 
hi^h  considering  the  quality.  We  heard  of  one  harnen  bone 
bnnging  90  gs.  Draught  animals  ranged  from  £25  to  £30, 
and  one  or  two  were  said  to  be  even  a  little  higher. 

SHREWSBURY  FAIR— There  was  a  huge  attendance  of 
buyers,  and  a  very  good  shbw  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  Fat 
beasts  sold  pretty  well,  but  upon  the  whole  it  was  a  haaginf 
market.  Store  stock  a  drug.  Beef  fetched  from  7id.  to  8d. 
per  lb.,  mutton  8^.  to  9a.    Pigs  were  eitensiTely  penned, 
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tod  apon  the  whole  lold  well,  especially  imall  store*.  Bacon 
pigs,  OD  an  average,  fetched  abont  6|d.  per  lb.  A  good  deal 
of  boaiaeas  was  done. 

SLEAFORD  FAT  STOCK  MAEKBT.-A  small  show  of 
fat  sheep,  which  met  with  a  ver^  limited  trade.  Good  show 
of  beef,  which  realised  extreme  prices.  Large  show  of  fat  pigs, 
which  met  with  a  brisk  trade.  FiWe  mutton  realised  from  vfd. 
to  6d.  per  lb.,  wether  ditto  O^d.  to  lOd.,  hoggs  from  2ds.  to 
5Ss.  each ;  beef  9s.  6d.  to  lis. ;  pork  7s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d.  per  st. 

\\AIIWICK  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
butchers  and  dealers,  and  bidding  was  spirited.  Beef  made 
from  7id.  to  8d.,  and  matton  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  and  bacon 
pigs  sold  at  from  10s.  to  lis.  per  score.  The  prices  of  store 
pigs  Tsried  aeeording  to  size  and  qaaUty. 

WEU  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  supply  of  cattle  and  pigs, 
sad  a  good  attendance  of  bnyers.  Figs  sold  better  than  at 
previoDs  fairs,  and  there  were  also  a  fine  lot  of  good  sheep,  all 
of  which  sold  well.  Beef  7d.  to  SJd.,  mutton  7|d.  to  8|d., 
fU  pigs  10s.  6d.  per  score. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— ExxfsKiLLiN  :  Best  beef  rated  as  high 
ss  68s.  per  cwt.,  sinking  the  offal ;  inferior  quality,  56s.  per 
cvt.   Three  years  old  heifers  sold  at  £19  to  £21  each,  two 
years  oM  at  £17,  yearlings  at  £5 ;  calves  sold  at  SOs.    Three 
jesrs  old  bullocks  sold  at  £18  each,  two  years  old  at  £14,  and 
ycarliogs  at  £4  10.    Strippers  were  in  brisk  demand,  and 
fetched  good  prices,  ranging  from  £16   lOs.    Store  heifers 
fetched  £14.  Stall-feds  sold  at  £18  each,  milchers  £12  to  £18, 
loperior  quality.  The  sheep  fair  was  thinly  supplied.    Hogget 
ihefpSls.  to4Ss.  a-head,  ewes  408.  to  52s.,  wedders  489.  to 
64s.  s-hesd.  The  supply  of  pigs  small.    Bacon  SOs.  to  52s.  per 
cwt.   Good  stores,  £2  15s.  to  £8  lOs.    Slips  and  bonhams 
3Si.  to  47e.  per  couple^— Cayan  :  The  array  of  black  cattle 
appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  the  average  for  this  season  of  the 
year.   Two  choice  springers  sold  at  £18  each  ;  one  at  £18 
15s.,  and  one  at  £19s ;  but  these  were  the  top  figures.    I  un- 
dentaad  tliree  of  them  were  purchased  by  dairymen  from 
Belfast,  and  one  by  a  Dublin  dealer.    The  general  prices  ob- 
tained for  this  now  valuable  class  of  animals  was  from  £11  and 
£U  to  £15  lOs.  per  head.    In  the  fat  cattle  department, 
the  best    specimens     of     beef    were    sold    out    at    late 
prices^ny,    from   54e.   to  66s.    per  cwt.    in  the    range. 
Ail  odd  superior   animal  might    run    close    on    7d..  per 
lb.   Dry  cattle  were  much  sought  after  by  shippers,  and  a 
good  desl  of  business  was  done.    Two-year-old  store  cattle 
nted  readily  from  £7  lOs.  to  £10  lOs.,  some  three-year-olds 
£11  to  £14  each,  yearlings  £3  los.  to  £6.    We  had  a  very 
fair  demand  for  good  mutton,  which  rated  at  8d.  per  lb.  as 
tbe  highest  figure,  inferior  6d.  to  6|d.    In  the  swine  depart- 
ment there  was  a  good  supply.     Bacon  pizs  readily  fetched 
from  528.  per  cwt.  upwards  on  the  foot.    Slips  and  bounives 
were  enhanced  in  prices,  as  were  suckers  also,  the  latter  readily 
fetching  for  anything  worth  quoting  18s.  to  25s.  each. — Faiu 
^ssTowx :  Bullocks  very  scarce,  and  sold  freely.    Three- 
year-old  heifers  £11  to  £14,  two-year-old  ditto  £1  10s.  to  £10 
lOi.   Some  splendidly-anished  heifers  brought  £22  128.  6d., 
others  £14  to  £16.    An  increased  demand  for  sheep  ofallde- 
KriptioQs,  and  a  considerable  advance  on  late  prices.    Mutton 
brought  folly  7|d.  per  lb.,  and  hoggets  from  34s.  to  468.    Some 
horses  suited  for  anieultural  purposes  and  useful  colts  changed 
lands.— Nav AN :  Beef  at  from  60s.  to  70s.,  sinking  the  offal ; 
»«coDdary  quality  66s.  to  60s.    Stall-fed  beasts  avcragpd  from 
^17  to  £23 ;  some  fine  lots  were  disposed  of  at  from  £16  to 
f-^.   There  was  a  large  supply  of  store  cattle ;  three-year-old 
bullocks  £15  to  £17  10s.,  two-year-olds  £9  to  £12  10s.,  three- 
yearoid  heifers  £14  to  £16,  twoyear-olds  £10  to  £12,  year- 
hngs  £5  to  £6  lOs.  each.    Springers  in  good  demand ;  some 
lold  u  high  as  £24.    Strippers  £10  to  £16.    Fat  hoggeU  £3 
^,£3  10s.,  wethers  £2  10s.  to  £3,  ewes  £2  to  £2  10s.,  stores 
^-  to  iOs.  each.    In  the  pig  fair  bacon  was  54s.  to  58s.  per 
cwt. ;  fat  hogs  £7  to  £10,  good  stores  £3  to  £4,  second  size 
««  15a.  to  £3,  bonliams  SOs.  to  40s.  per  couple.— Castle- 
lown  CoNYXKS :  Prices  were  dear ;  yearling  store  cattle  were 
worth  from  £6  to  £9  lOs.,  two-year-olds  from  £8  to  £16, 
thrft-ycar-olds  from  £9  to  £20 ;  prime  fat  cattle  were  worth 
from  05s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.— Baonalstown  :  Fat  cattle  were 
only  in  moderate  supply,  but  sales  were  brisk  at  full  rates. 
f*t  cattle  fetched  from  £15  10s.  to  £19  10s.,  other  kinds 
from  £12  10».  to  £14  5s.    Milch  cows  scarce,  though  in 
^y  request.    Those  sold  realised  from  £13  6s.  to  £15  15s., 
ihree-year-old  heifers  from  £14  10s.  to  £15  10s.,  two-year-old 


heifers  from  £12  6s.  to  £13,  yearlings  £6J  6s.  to  £7  10s., 
Store  stock  in  large  numbers,  from  £10  10s.  to  £11  16s., 
sprbgers  £15  10s.  to  £16  16s.,  strippers  £11  15s.  to  £13  10s., 
three-year-old  bullocks  £12  15s.  to  ^13  13s.,  two-year-old 
bullocks  £11  lis.  to  £12  10s.,  yearlings  £4  158.  to  £5  15s. 
A  moderate  show  of  sheep.  Fat  sheep  from  £2  15s.  to  £3 
5s.,  hoggeU  £2  5s.  to  £2  lOs.,  ewes  £2  78.  to  £2  10s., 
stores  3&.  to  338.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  pigs.  Fat 
pigs  £6  to  £7  7s.,  store  40s.  to  50s.,  bonhams  14s.  to  18s,— 
kiLDARE :  Fat  cattle  sold  well,  and  prices  were  remunerative. 
The  average  Quotations  were  from  £16  16s.  to  £22,  other  de- 
scriptions realized  from  £13  10s.  to  £14  10s.,  throe-year-old 
heifers  from  £13  15s.  to  £15  15s.,  two-year-old  heifers  from 
£12  5s.  to  £13  10s.,  yearlings  £6  10s.  to  £7159.  Mich 
cows  limited,  and  fetche  from  £12  lOs.  to  £15  1(^.,  springers 
£15  to  £16 10s.,  strippers  from  £11  12s.  to  £13  lOs.,  two- 
year-old  bullocks,  £11  10s.  to  £12  12s.,  yearlings  £5  to  £6  5s. 
Store  stock,  in  demand,  fetched  from  £9  9s.  to  £12  10s.  The 
sheep  depSLTtment  was  pretty  well  supplied  ;  fat  sheep  from 
56s.  to  62s.,  ewes  4Ss.  to  49s.,  hoggets  428.  to  45s.,  stores  298. 
to  346.  In  Pigs  there  was  a  good  attendance.  Fat  Pigs  rated 
from  £6  10s.  to  £B  5s.,  lighter  kinds  sold  from  £2  158.  to 
£4  10s.,  stores  428.  to  50s.,  bonhams  15s.  to  18s. — ^Virginia  : 
Beef  was  in  good  demand,  at  from  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. ;  store 
cattle  sold  at  from  £11  to  £14  each,  two-year-olds  £10  to 
£12,  yearlings  from  £4  10s.  to  £6.  The  supply  of  sheep  was 
medium  ;  hoggeU  £2  to  £3  10s.,  ewes  £2  to  £2  10s.,  ewes  £2 
to  £2  lOi.  each,  stores  from  £1  15s.  to  £2  58.  In  the  pig 
fotir  bacon  may  be  quoted  at  SOs.  to  58s.  per  cwt.,  sinking  the 
offal  included,  stores  from  £2  to  £3  each,  slips  and  runners  from 
SOs.  to  40s.  per  couple. 

LONDON  CHEESE  MAllKET,  Feb.  16.— We  have  to 
report  a  rather  quiet  trade  in  general  since  our  last.  The  chief 
inquiry  has  been  for  useful  cheese  (at  moderate  prices),  both 
English  and  American ;  and  a  fair  quantity,  chiefly  American, 
has  been  sold  at  about  64s.  to  66s.  For  the  finer  descriptions 
of  cheese  (English,  Scotch,  and  American)  the  demand  just 
now  is  rather  slow.  Extra  choice  quality  is  scarce,  and  will 
bring  good  prices.  The  standard  of  quality  and  flavour  here 
is  high,  and  too  much  of  the  cheese  sent  from  the  country  as 
fine  falls  in  most  respects  below  the  requirements  of  our 
market,  and  ranges  here  as  second-rate  or  medium,  for  which 
descriptions  there  is  at  present  only  a  very  limited  inquiry,  and 
at  prices  far  below  senders*  valuations.  The  arrivals  of 
American  cheese  reported  since  Thursday  last  are  11,501 
boxes. — CoBSSBOT  AND  Co. 

GLASGOW  CHEESE  MARKET,  (Wednesday  last)— 
Official  Report :  A  liberal  supply  of  cheese.  There  was  a 
good  demand  for  medium  cheese, at  from  68s.  to  61s.  per  cwt.; 
also  finest  Dunlops  were  in  good  request,  while  Cheddars  are 
without  change,  at  about  last  week's  prices. — Messrs.  A.  and 
J.  Allan's  Report :  The  supply  of  cheese  smaller  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  two  market  days.  A  good  demand  at  full 
prices,  and  extra  stock  clearing  off.  The  qualities  arriving  are 
chiefly  lower  and  medium.  Cheddars,  608.  to  68s. ;  Dunlops, 
59s.  to  66s.  per  cwt. 

THE  SALE  OF  HERBFOBDS  AT  HERE- 

FORD. 

By  Mr.  T.  Duckhah,  on  Febeuart  8Ta. 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty-seven  lots  in  the  catalo^e  were 
either  passed  without  biddmgs,  not  put  u||,  or  bought  in.  The 
effect  of  the  shortness  of  keep  was  verr  visible,  and,  no  doubt, 
had  its  effect  on  the  sale,  as  the  animals  were  in  anything  but 
show  condition.  The  following  were  the  only  lots  sold  at 
fair  prices : 
Mr.  P.  Turner's  (The  Leen)  Preceptor,  calved  July  26, 1869. 

—Mrs.  Wickstead,  45  gs. 
Mr.  A.  Rogers'  (The  Rodd)  Kingcraft,  calved  August  5, 1869. 

—Mr.  Turville,  Hants,  43  gs. 
Rev.  A.  Clive's  Grateful,  calved  November  27,  1869.— Mr. 

Paske,  Aborgavenny,  26  gs. 
Rev.  A.  Clive^i  Clansman,  calved  January  14,  1870.— Mr. 

Morris,  £23  2s. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Evans'  (Swanstone  Court)  Wellington  2nd,  calved 

October  5,  1869.— Mr.  Nott,  26  gs. 
Mrs.  Edwards*  (Wintercott)  Count  Bismarck,  calved  August 

24, 1869.— Mr.  Smith,  Tenbury,  26  gs. 
Mr.  W.  Tudge's  fCaston^  Gambetta,  calved  August  2,  1869. 

Mr.  Badham,  Herefora,  27  gs. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


fluctuations  in  the  weather  quite  in  the  extreme  have 
diaracterixed  the  past  month,  there  having  heen  two 
smart  touches  of  8  degrees  of  £rost,  with  high  temperature 
between  them,  and  still  higher  as  the  month  advanced, 
and  though  much  rain  fell  earlj  it  finished  unusually  fine. 
The  sharp  yiaits  have  much  cut  up  the  wheat  on  light 
lands,  and  pretty  well  destroyed  the  winter  beans  and 
oats,  but  the  tares  ha?e  stood  them  well,  and  also  the 
wheat  plants  on  strong  soiU.  The  late  sunshine  and 
heat  are  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  meadows,  which 
promise  an  early  bite  for  the  cattle,  and  as  the  ground  is 
charged  with  moisture  let  us  hope  for  a  good  and  early 
crop  of  hay.  March  winds,  howerer,  are  wanted  for  the 
surface,  and  to  get  the  spring  seeding  forward.  Beans 
and  peas  have  already  been  commenced;  but  such  a 
damp  atmosphere  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  newly 
thrashed  wheat,  and  the  bulk  has  been  in  such  poor  con- 
dition that  sales  have  been  difficult.  The  capitulation  of 
Paris,  known  on  the  first  Monday,  gare  a  start  of  2s. 
to  prices,  but  half  of  this  was  lost  at  the  month's  close, 
when  the  wants  of  the  place  were  provided  for,  and  a 
large  portion  went  from  London  in  the  shape  of  flour  to 
the  extent  of  134,000  sacks,  with  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
manufactured  article  of  from  2s.  to  8s.  per  sack,  which 
could  not  finally  be  sustained.  As  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  will  now  shortly  be  settled  with  every  probability 
of  the  former,  we  shall  soon  know  what  the  general  wants 
of  the  country  may  be,  and  by  this  knowledge  prices  for 
a  time  will  be  determined,  but  the  waste  and  desolation 
have  been  so  great  that  much  more  must  yet  be  needed, 
and  should  evil  counsels  prevail  the  mischief  would  be 
incalculable,  besides  the  fearful  losses  on  human  life. 
Our  country  deliveries  ever  since  harvest  having  been 
larger  tnan  for  some  time  past,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  if  we  have  only  gathered  an  average  crop  our 
own  produce  must  be  mudi  diminished,  but  there  are 
some  growers  who,  while  they  admit  a  great  inequality 
of  growth,  and  serious  deficiency  in  the  light  lands,  main- 
tain that  this  has  been  more  than  made  up  on  the  strong 
and  deep  soils,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  on  the  whole 
the  year  1870  was  equal  to  the  great  year  1868.  For  the 
sake  of  France,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  of  farmers,  we 
would  fiun  hope  as  much,  but  no  tabular  statement 
justifies  such  a  view,  and  we  pretty  well  know  that  all 
Europe,  Russia  excepted,  had  a  poor  yield,  and  if  American 
accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  that  continent  has  also  been 
deficient  in  quantity,  notwithstsnding  the  exoellenoe  of 
the  quality.  The  chances,  therefore,  any  how,  seem  more 
in  favour  of  an  ultimate  nse  than  otherwise,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  growing  crops  throughout  the  world 
will  come  up  to  an  average.  The  following  were  the  last 
prices  quoted :  Paris  has  come  down  from  very  high  rates 
to  lOd.  for  the  quartern  loaf,  with  expectation  of  a 
further  fidl.  At  Marseilles,  whence  supplies  have  been 
sent  on  to  the  capital,  the  price  of  Berdianski  wheat  has 
been  f  Gs.  per  qr. ;  Banat,  SSs. ;  white  Zealand  wheat  at 
Rotterdsm  was  worth  68s;  the  best  irheat  at  Antwerp, 
68s. ;  at  Hambro,  prices  ranged  from  65s.  to  68s. ;  Ber- 
lin and  Stettin  quote  68s.  for  red  qualities  high  mixed ; 
at  Danzic,  67s,;  at  Philadelphia,  No.  1  new  Spring 
wheat  62s.  8d.  per  4801bs;  Califomian,  66s.;  at  New 
York  No.  1  new  spring,  6  Is. ;  winter,  62s.  8d.  By  last 
telegram  62s,  cost,  freight,  and  iasunmce  for  old  No.  2 


Milwaukie,  and  68s.  cost,  freight,  and  intonnoe,  for  white 
at  San  FranoLBco. 

The  first  Monday  of  the  past  month,  which  commenoed 
on  the  80th  January,  had  a  moderate  supply  of  EngUih 
wheat,  with  very  little  foreign.  The  Kentish  and  iua 
stands  during  the  morning  were  but  poorly  furnished  witii 
samples,  and  the  condition  was  mostly  bad.  The  newi, 
however,  from  France,  confirming  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  enabled  factors  to  obtain  an  advance  of  28.,  bat  the 
sales  were  only  slowly  made.  American  red  qoslities 
were  more  in  favour,  and  28.  over  the  previous  rates 
readily  paid,  as  well  as  for  good  Russian,  but  Baltic  sorts 
were  omy  Is.  per  qr.  higher.  Floating  cargoes  went  off 
freely  at  Is.  per  qr.  more  money.  The  FVenoh  news  alto 
affected  the  country  wheat  trade,  though  some  localities 
only  noted  Is.  per  qr.  improvement,  as  Boston,  Lootli, 
Newark,  Rotherham,  Spilsoy,  and  Sheffield.  Others  wen 
Is.  to  2s.  higher,  as  Brigg,  Bristol,  Gloucester.  IpswicK 
Hull,  Gainsborough,  Leeds,  Spaldiag,  and  Thirsk.  Slea- 
ford.  Market  Basen,  and  Market  Harbdh>ugh  were  up  2s., 
and  some  towns  called  the  advance  28.  to  8s.,  as  Alfbrd, 
Lynn,  and  Melton  Mowbray ;  but  Liverpool,  after  a  hm 
of  2d.  to  8d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  lost  Id.  on  Fridsy. 
Edinburgh  was  6d.  to  Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  and  Glasgow  Is. 
higher  per  boU.  Dublin  improved  6d.  per  brl.  for  native 
wheat,  but  was  only  firm  for  foreign.  Belfast  noted  no 
change. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  were  moderate  native 
supplies,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  fell  exceedingly  short' 
The  exhibition  of  fresh  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  wai 
limited,  but  in  sui^  bad  condition  that  very  little  could 
be  got  rid  of,  though  anything  really  fine  and  diy  was 
worth  about  the  same  money.  There  was  a  limited  in- 
quiry for  foreign,  and  had  holders  been  determined  to 
sell  they  must  have  accepted  less  money.  No  change  of 
value  was  noted  in  fioating  cargoes.  Vfiih.  very  damp 
nuld  weather  prevailing  through  the  country,  bnyos 
found  a  general  difficulty  in  placing  their  samples,  unless 
fine.  Advices  this  week  came  so  uniform  that  a  specifica- 
tion seems  needless,  and  we  can  therefore  only  note  that 
the  tendency  was  rather  towards  decline.  Liverpool 
gave  way  Id.  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  with  the  same 
further  reduction  on  Friday.  Both  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow accepted  Is.  per  qr.  less  money.  DubUn  was  duD, 
both  for  native  and  foreign  samples. 

On  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  limited  English  sop- 
ply,  but  it  was  made  up  by  increased  arrivals  from  abroad. 
Again  the  native  samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands 
were  generally  so  inferior  in  condition  that  millers  for  the 
most  part  passed  them  by,  though  fine  lots  were  scaree 
enough  to  command  the  previous  rates.  Foreign,  on  the 
whole,  was  dull,  but  the  continued  large  demand  for  floor 
indisposed  holders  to  take  less  money.  The  few  srrirsls 
off  the  eoast  sold  quietly  at  the  previous  rates.  The 
country  trade  was  generally  dull  this  week,  but  the  ten- 
dency downwards  was  not  universal.  Birmingham  and 
Maidstone  reported  a  dedine  of  Is.,  and  Bristol  called  the 
reduction  Is.  to  28.,  but  on  the  other  hand  Sleaford  and 
Stockton  were  Is.  per  qr.  up.  Liverpool  was  doll  on  both 
markets.  Glasgow  was  quiet,  and  unchanged  this  week, 
and  Edinburgh  noted  the  small  rise  of  6d.  per  qr.  At 
Dublin,  wheat,  both  Irish  and  foreign,  was  a  slow  sale  at 
unaltered  values. 
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On  the  fourth  Moncbj  there  ifu  a  moderate  supply  of 
home-grown  wheat,  and  a  good  one  from  New  York  and 
Bona.  The  riiow  of  freih  samples  this  morning  was 
not  nomerons,  and  folly  half  was  in  bad  order ;  this, 
with  the  eontinnanoe  of  damp  weather  and  the  subsidence 
of  the  demand  from  Paris,  caused  much  dulness  in  the 
tnde,  snd  though  really  dry  lots  were  little  reduced  in 
nine  they  were  difflcdt  to  onit,  and  low  descriptions 
were  down  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  in  foreign  almost  nothing 
wu  doing,  and  there  were  no  buyers  except  at  a  decline 
of  Is.  per  qr.  Floating  cargoes  were  much  as  previously 
noted.  Leeds  gave  way  Is.  per  qr.,  and  Liverpool,  on 
Tuesday,  was  down  Id.  to  2d.  per  centals 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  26,764 
qn.  Engli&h  wheat,  48,414  ^rs.  foreign,  against  22,296 
qn.  English,  49,185  qrs.  foreign  in  1870.  The  exports 
for  the  nme  time  were  800  qrs.  The  imports  into  the 
Idngdom  for  four  weeks,  ending  11th  ]^bruary,  were 
1,934,740  cwt.  wheat,  246,083  '  cwt.  flour,  against 
8,374,559  ewt.  wheat,  626,280  cwt.  flour,  for  the  same 
time  in  1870.  The  London  averages  commenced  at  558. 
Bd.  tnd  dosed  at  56s.  9d.  per  qr.  The  general  averages 
began  at  52s.  9d.  and  end^  at  5ds.  7d.  per  qr.,  so  the 
moderate  advanoe  has  been  nearly  equal. 

The  espitnlation  of  Paris,  arising  from  its  destitution, 
has  brooght  an  extraordinaiy  demand  for  flour,  there 
baring  been  exported  in  four  weeks  equal  to  134,455 
sacks,  the  nrgent  wants  of  the  city  not  allowing  time  for 
wheat  to  be  ground,  and  the  consequence  was  that  for 
the  tint  three  weeks  both  sacks  and  barrels  advanced 
ihont  Ss.  each ;  bat  on  the  fourth  week  the  inquiry 
Msed,  and  prices  fell  back  again  to  their  starting  point ; 
bnt  town  millers  on  the  flrst  Monday  raised  their  top 
price  from  47s.  to  50s.,  at  which  it  remains.  Norfolks 
cnnot  now  be  valued  at  over  87s.  per  sack,  barrels  at 
28s.  to  29s.,  though  at  the  highest  they  brought  as  much 
uS2s.  6d.,and  stocka  on  hand  were  nearly  cleared  out. 
Ilie  French  demand,  however,  very  much  increased  the 
nppHes  of  country  make,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figins :  Arrivals  into  London  for  four  weeks  141,104 
neks  English,  10,741  sacks  44,090  barrels  foreign, 
i^st  83,782  sacka  English,  4,738  sacks  16,404  barrels 
for  the  same  period  in  1870. 

The  snpply  of  maize  has  been  moderate,  and  prices  on 
tbe  first  Monday  advanced  Is.  per  qr.,  which  was  subse- 
qaently  lost,  leaving  rates  as  they  previously  stood 
uood  quality  is  still  worth  84s.  The  imports  in  four 
weeks  were  13,870  qrs.,  against  49,399  qrs.  last  year. 

^  snpply  of  British  barley  has  been  only  moderate, 
ud  yet  the  demand  for  malting  sorts  lias  been  so  limited 
that  no  improvement  in  values  could  be  noted.  Foreign 
>t  fint  advanced  6d.  to  Is. ;  but  eventually,  on  better 
nppliea,  it  gave  way  to  the  same  extent,  grinding  sorts 
^  worth  27s.  to  29s.  per  qr.  The  imporU  into 
l^ndon  for  four  weeks  were  in  British  qualities  9,712 
V*.,  in  foreign  29,858  qrs,  against  12,450  qrs.  British, 
28,388  qra  foreign,  for  the  same  time  in  1870. 

The  malt  trade  all  through  the  month  has  remained 
^  inaetive,  bnt  witiiont  any  positive  redaction  in 

prices. 

The  supplies  of  oats  for  four  weeks  were  searcely  ever 
known  to  be  so  diort,  Ihiglish  and  foreign  together  not 
coming  op  to  one  week's  ordinary  average,  and  when  the 
^Tta  have  reached  to  14,703  qrs.,  it  shows  the  demand 
bas  only  been  met  from  the  granary  stores,  which,  though 
wsened  by  about  150,000  qrs.,  yet  remain  very  heavy, 
ttd  ate  quite  likely  to  last  till  the  Baltic  is  fairly 
op^  again,  which,  from  tJielate  mildness,  may  take  place 
mcr  thanusoaL  It  is  this  consideration  that  has  kept 
uetdvs&ee  from  exceeding  Is.,  excepting  for  fresh  heavy. 
I'npBh  «nd  Scotch  samplea,  the  laUer  of  which,  from 


scarcity,  are  beyond  market  range.  88lbs.  Rnseians  aro 
worth  2Ss.,  Swedes  24s.,  with  prices  in  proportion  for 
heavier  weights.  The  arrivals  in  four  weeks  into  London 
were  4,711  qrs.  English,  30  qrs.  Scotch,  17*350  qrs.  fo- 
reign, against  2,747  qrs.  English,  1,940  qrs.  Irish,  79,01T 
qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1870. 

Considering  the  shortness  of  the  crop  of  beans  the  sup- 
plies of  home  growth  have  been  good,  and  the  foreign  ar-^ 
rivals  have  been  sufficient  for  the  demand.  This  grain,, 
closely  following  the  course  of  maize  as  well  as  from  the 
mUdness  of  the  late  weather,  has  been  dull,  and  new  Eng- 
lish have  declined  Is.  per  qr.,  though  foreign  were  held  at 
unaltered  rates.  New  Mazagans  are  scarcely  worth  over 
40s.,  harrows  44s.,  pigeon  50s.  Very  few  seem  coming 
from  Egypt,  where  vidues  are  33s.  9d.  free  on  board ;  bnt 
the  Mediterranean  is  likely  to  make  up  any  deficiency  at 
the  season's  close.  The  imports  into  London  were  4,928 
(jrs.  English,  6,658  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,186  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 70  qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

The  supplies  of  peas  of  our  own  crop  have  been  limited, 
with  scarcely  any  foreign  arrivals ;  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  seed  demand,  which  sent  up  duns  and  maplea 
2s.  to  3s .  per  qr.,  the  trade  has  been  very  heavy,  there 
being  several  lots  of  old  foreign  white  on  hand,  worth 
about  37s.  to  38s.  per  qr.  The  imports  for  a  month  were 
2,547  qrs.  English,  128  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,969  qrs. 
English,  529  qrs.  foreign  last  year. 

With  moderate  supplies  of  linseed  prices  have  been 
weU  maintained,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  demand 
for  cakes  on  full  terms  from  the  deficiency  of  fodder. 

The  seed  trade  generally  has  assumed  a  very  firm  as- 
pect both  as  regards  red  and  white  cloverseed,  as  well  aa 
trefoil,  rather  more  monev  having  been  lately  paid  for  fine 
samples,  but  the  demand  has  not  been  brisk,  excepting  for 
tares,  which  during  the  month  have  advanced  to  45s.  for 
small  spring  foreign;  hurge  Yorkshire  were  held  at  lOs, 
per  buuiel. 

OTTBBBirr  PBI0B8  OF  BBITI8H  O&AIN  AND  TLOXTB 

IN  ICABKLANfl. 

BbmiasipwrQiurtor. 

¥rBXAT,  new,  Bsaezand  Kent,  white 65  to  68 

„         red 60  66 

Norfblk,  Linolnah.,  and  Yorkah.,  red 60  66 

BABLET SI  to  M OhevaUer 86  41 

Grinding S8      80 Distilling ..............  S4  88 

MALT,  Baaez,  Norfolk,  and  8nl!bUc 80  88 

Kingttont  Ware, and  town-made 60  88 

Brown..... 40  64 

BYB 88  88 

OATS,  BngUah.  fleed  88  to  84 Potato... 88  84 

Bootoh,feea 00     00 Potato...........  00  00 

Irish,  feed,  white  80      84 Fine. 86  88 

Ditto,  black 80      83 Potato...........  88  88 

BBANB,Maiagan  ...87      40 ......Ticks. 87  40 

HazTOW 40      44 Pigeon 46  60 

PBAB,  white,  boilerB.88      40Maplo  48  to  M0re7,new  87  40 

FLOuB,  per  sack  of  SSOlbs.,  best  town  households...  47  60 

^est  oonntay  households 88  48 

Norfolk  and  Bnifolk 86  87 

FOBBIGN  QBAIN. 

BhlUlngi  per  Qnsxt«r. 

WHKAT,  Dantsio,  mixed  ......68  to  68........eztzm. 60U>88 

KSnlgsberg  .....................64      67.M.M...eztnL....  67  68 

Bostook...........................64      67.........flne  ......  67  68 

BOesian,  red. 61      66.........  white. ...64  67 

Pomera.,  MeokbiBiv.,  and  Uokennrk.  ...red 64  68 

Bnsslan,  hard,  48  to  44... Bt.  Petersburg  and  Biga  48  61 

Danish  and  Holstain,  red  68    66 American  60  66 

Ohilian,  white  80...  Oalifomian  60  ...  Aostralian  00  88 

BABLBY,  grinding  88  to  80....distUliJig  and  malting  88  86 

0AT8.  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  STto  86 feed  81  84 

Danish  and  Bwedish,  feed  88  to  86....  StcaUund...  88  88 

Oanada  81  to88,  Biga  88  to  88,  Aroh.8ato88,  P'sbg.  88  87 

TABBB,  Boring*  P^  <l^ small  41    45......1aige  00  00 

BBANB,  niedand  and  Holstain 48  44 

KSnigsberg 40  to  48...Bgyptian  v........  88  80 

PBAB.  feeding  and  ma^...84     86...flne  boUsni .......  87  88 

INDIAN  OOBN,  whitA......81      86...yellow 80  84 

FLODB,  per  aaok,  Fi«DOh..00     OO...BpaBish,  p.  oaok  00  00 

Ameiioan,per  brl..M...8f     f8...extraandd'bl8.87  8^ 
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COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 


WHEAT. 
Yean.  Qn.  g.  d. 
1867...  63,137t  ...  69  11 
1868...  48,46H'»72  II 
1889...  61»102l  ...  60  3 
1870...  61,039}...  40  8 
1871 ...  76,735    ...  63  11 


BARLEY. 


Qrs. 
88,1281 
61,916i 


43 
41 


d. 

4 
9 


30,6861 ...  47  0 
41,2641  ...  34  a 
63,8611  ...  86    7 


OATS. 
Qn.  ■.  d. 
7,106f...24  3 
12,2061  ...  26  2 
6,8Sdi...27  4 
6,393l  ...  19  10 
7,686i...23    7 


AVERAGES 


Fob  SHI  PAST  Six 
Wbskb  : 

Jan.    14,  1871 

Jan.    21,  1871........... 

Jan.    is,  1871 

Feb.     4,  1871 

Feb.    11,  1871 

Feb.    18,  1871 

AjTgngate  of  the  above  ... 
Tne  same  week  in  1870 


Wheat. 

Barley. 
8.    a. 

B.    d. 

63      1 

36     2 

62     0 

35      9 

62     6 

36      6 

62    10 

86      4 

63      7 

36      8 

63    11 

86      7 

63      1 

86      6 

40      8 

84      2 

Oati. 

B.  d. 

23  6 

22  9 

22  8 

23  11 
23  9 
23  7 
23  4 
19  10 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WilEA  I . 


Pbicb. 

6te.lld. 
638.  7d. 
63b.  Id. 
628.  lOd. 
628.  9d. 
62b.  6d. 


Jon.  14. 

Jan.  21. 

Jan.  28. 

Fob.  4. 

Feb.  11. 

... 

... 

L 

••• 

... 
.*• 
.«• 

... 

• «  • 

:::f 

... 
... 
... 
... 

:::[ 

••t 

...  L 

"Feb.  18. 


BRITISH  SEEDS. 
HuBSABD,  perbaBh.»brown  12b.  to  14i.,  white   10i.tollB. 

OAVABT,perqr 64e.   688. 

Olotbbbbbd,  new  red 72e.    86s. 

OoBLuroiBfperowt..... 21b.    228. 

Ti^BBB,  winter,  new,  per  biuhel 8b.    8b.  6d. 

Tbbvoxl,  new 228.    24b. 

Rtbobabb,  per  qr SOb.    84b. 

LursxiB, jperqr.,  sowing  688. to70B.,oraBhing   678.    62b. 

Lxvbbbs  Oammb,  per  ton ....£11  Oa.  to  £12  Of. 

Ra^bbbbs,  per  qr.... .% 768.    808. 

Rati  OAU.perton £6  16b.  Od.  to£6  lOs.  Od. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

OoaxintiB,  per  owt 2lB.to228. 

Oabbjiwat      „       new 32b.    888. 

0i.0TBB8BBS,rea6l8.  to6i8.,... white    728.    868. 

HBKP8BBD,  Bmall  41a.  to  42a.  per  qr....Datch    46b.    46b. 

Tbbvoxl 22a.    248. 

RTBGBA88,  per  qr  388.    428. 

LursBBB,  per  qr.,  Baltic  678.  to  61b... Bombay    6l8.    62^. 

LiHBBBD  OiLKBB,per  ton £11  Ob.  Od;  to  £12  Ob.  Od. 

lUrB  OAKB.perton £6  16B.to£6  lOa. 

Ra>B8BBP,  Patch 72a.    76a. 

HOP  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH,  MoifDA.Y,  Feb.  20.— The  healthj  condition  of 
onr  tnde  continues  to  be  well  supported  by  a  steady  demand 
for  every  deacriptioo.  Medinm  qualities  are  in  abundance, 
but  Arm  in  valae.  The  advance  in  the  foreign  market,  quoted 
in  our  last,  is  well  maintained  and  a  good  demand  exists,  espe- 
cially for  the  choicest  grades.  Latest  advices  from  New  York 
report  the  market  inactive,  there  being  only  a  slight  inquiry 
for  choice  qualities.  Imports  up  to  the  present  date  amount 
to  24,039  bales. 

Mid  and  East  KenU  £2 

Weald  of  Kent 2 

Sussex 1 

Famham  and  Country    ...    8 
Olds 1 

CANTERBURY  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  htft.)-.The 
continued  withdrawal  of  samples  from  market  has  checked 
business,  but  prices  are  firmer  in  consequence.  Choice  hops 
are  in  request,  and  middle  qualities  move  off  at  late  rates. 

WORCESTER  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— The 
few  samples  shown  were  not  fine  in  colour  or  quality.  Tliere 
was  a  little  better  demand  at  about  late  rates  for  the  best 
sorts. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSUDK 
IXDNDON,  MoNDAT,  Feb.  SO.— Dunng  the  past  week  the 
arrivals  coastwise  have  been  moderate,  although  a  fair  averaee 
by  rail.    The  trade  keeps  steady,  and  best  sorts  make  a  litUe 
more  money.    The  following  are  this  day's  quotations : 

Yorkshire  Flukes 100s.  to  llOs. 

Do.       Resents    SOs.  to    908. 

linoolnahire  do 7^3.  to    SOs. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do SOs.  to    00s. 


0  ... 

...    £3  10  .. 

....  £7    0 

0  .. 

I...      2  16  .» 

..••     S  15 

15  .. 

1...      2    5  .. 

....     8  10 

15  .. 

...3     4  15  ... 

....      5  12 

0  .. 

. ...     1  15  .. 

....     2  10 

BOROUGH  AND  SPI'TALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Feb.  20.— These  markeU  have  agsis 
been  well  supplied  with  Potatoes.    There  has  been  a  vast  of 
animation  in  the  inquiry,  and  prices  have  ruled  as  under : 

English  Shaws SOs.  to  110s.  per  ton. 

„         Regents    70s.  to   90s.     „ 

Scotch  RegenU    75s.  to   90s.     „ 

„        Rocks     65s.  to   76s.     „ 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKETS. 

CITY,  Monday,  Feb.  20.— The  tone  of  the  English  Wool 
market  is  firm,  though  the  transactions  are  not  namerons. 
Sales  are  chiefly  confined  to  lustres  and  demi-lostres,  as  for 
some  time  past,  and  prices  are  steadily  maintained.  Middle 
hoggs*  are  in  quiet  demand.  At  tho  colonial  Wool  sales  the 
attendance  hss  been  good,  German  buyers  being  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  opening  advance  in  price  has  beenwdl 
supported. 

OuaaavT  Paicas  ov  EirauBi  Woo&.  a.  d.  s.  d 

Flbbcbs— Southdown  hoga  per  lb.  1   Oitol  l\ 

Half-bred  ditto „  13  14 

Kent  fleeces 1   S  1  3 

Southdown  ewea  and  wethers  ...    „  0  lOi  0  Hi 

Leicester  ditto  „  11  I  H 

SoBTa^-Olothing,  picklock ,.  I   4  1  4 

Prime ,  1   2|  1  9 

Choice  „  Ills 

Super „  1   0  1  Qi 

Combing,  wether  mat „  1   H  1  3 

Picklock „  1   Ot  1  1 

Common ,.  Oil  Olli 

Hog  matching „  1   4  1  4i 

Picklock  matching .« ,  1  01  1  1 

Super  ditto     „  0 11  0 11| 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MAaKETF,  (Thunday  last.) -The 
market,  though  not  materially  different  in  respect  ofanMimt 
of  business,  is,  to  some  eitent,  slightly  better  than  Hoiuiay, 
owing  to  the  more  confident  feeling  which  eiists  as  to  eooli* 
nental  affairs.  There  is  a  little  more  looking  round,  and 
though  buffers  abstain  from  increased  operations,  they  are  eri- 
dently  posting  themselves  up  with  a  view  to  purchasing  ahonld 
the  armistice  result  in  peace.  The  demand  is  pretty  general 
in  character  to-day,  good  wethers,  skin  wools,  and  even  hctggs 
sharing  the  notice  of  boyers.  In  the  latter,  there  are  iodira- 
tions  of  a  return  to  favonr,  as  staplers  report  more  iaqniiy  in 
them,  and  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  will  shorUy  be  taken 
into  consumption.  Prices  present  uo  apredable  alteration, 
stocks  are  not  unhealthily  large,  and  holders  shov  no  anxiety 
to  press  sales.  Country  quotations  are  so  close  np  to  those 
current  here  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  nrofit  for  pnrcliases  made 
for  this  market,  and  this  tends,  no  doubt,  to  strensthen  tlie 
position  of  staplers.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  thongn  the  ap- 
ward  tendency  is  still  arrested,  there  is  great  stability,  and  no 
signs  of  weakness  so  far  as  value  is  canean.tA.-^Brttd^ord  0^ 
terver, 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  Feb.  16.— The  demand  for 
our  article  is  in  the  increase,  with  prices  slowly  advancing. 
The  chief  request  continues  for  the  inferior  descriptioos,  verr 
considerable  quantities  of  which  are  weekly  passing  in  the 
hands  of  consumers.  In  the  meantime  the  better  qaalities 
are  a  little  more  considered,  and  many  a  flock  disposed  off  at 
enhanced  rates,  Rhenish  and  Austrian  commiasions  being  the 
buyers.  The  whole  amount  of  sales  during  the  hist  fortnight 
has  been  about  4,000  cwts.,  which  have  been  effecled  at  an 
average  advance  of  Id.  to  l|d.  per  lb.  Holders  are  geoerBilj 
very  confident  and  expecting  a  further  near  iDproveoent.— 

GUNSBUBG  BrOTIIZRS. 

PRICE  CURRENT  OF  GUANO*  *o. 
PernvlaiiOiiaiu)  dlreot  from th«tmpoitan'stores,iU4  per  t«B. 
BonaM,  £7  0a.  to  £7  15a.  per  ton. 
Animal  Charaoal  (70  p«r  oont.  nuaphstol  J8  per  ton. 
OopTolite,  Osmbcldge,  whole  £8,  fzonnd  £S  lOs.  psr  ton. 

Bnflblk,  whole  £>  lOm.,  ground  £8. 
Vitnta  of  Soda,  £lfi  isa.  to  £16  fis.  per  ton.  ^  .         ._ 

0]lHnun,£l  lOs.   BaperptaoephateBof  ]iime.£5Bcto££la^P«taD. 

masibwAa  Aoid,  oonoentmted  1-816  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  l^U  OaA. 
Sulphate  of  Anunonla  £16  Os.  to  £17  lOs.   Salt  (In  London)  SBo.  pw  too. 
Blood  Meawe.  £6  6b,  to  £7  10b.  DlsBolved  Bonee,  £7  St.  per  toQ;      . 
Idnaeed  Oakea,  best  ▲merloen  brL  £1S  Ob.  to  MM  lOtt..  baf  411  »  «" 
16e.    BngllBh  £u.   MaraellleB,  £0  per  ton. 

B.  PuBSiB,  London  ICannre  Com  jany, 

116,  Fenohuioi  Btreet,K.O» 
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PLATE   I. 

PEBFECTION;   a  Fuze   Dbton  Heetbr. 

THl  PSOPIBTT  07  MK.  TKSYOB  LIS  BSMIOB,  Of  BROUOHTON  UOUSK,  ATLSSUUST. 


Perfeetion,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs,  of 
Tatham,  Biahop'i  Ljdeard,  Somerset,  was  by  Young  Sir 
Pengriae,  a  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Farthing's  prize  bull  Sir 
Pengrioe,  ont  of  Daisy,  one  of  a  tribe  of  prise  Daisies 
bnd  bj  Mr.  Gibbs.    ' 

Perfection  wu  two  years  and  a  half  old  when  exhibited 
it  the  last  Christmas  shows.  As  a  yearling  in  1869  at 
TuiatoD,  Perfection  took  the  first  prize  in  her  class.  She 
WIS  mbieqiiently  sold  to  Mr.  Trevor  Senior,  and  at  the 
Boyil  and  Central  Bucks  meeting  at  Aylesbury  in  the 
September  of  1870  she  took  the  first  prize  of  five  guineas 
IS  the  belt  Ikt  eow  or  heifer  against  an  entry  of  Short- 
horns. At  the  Midland  Counties  meeting  at  Birminghan 
the  took  the  first  prize  of  £15  in  the  Devon  Heifer  class. 
At  the  Smithfirld  Club  show  she  took  the  first  prize 
of  £25  in  her  class,  and  the  ailver  cup,  value  £40,  as  the 
belt  cow  or  heifer  in  any  of  the  classes.  Her  weight 
hen  wss  registered  At  14  cwt.  3  qrs.  191bs.  Mr.  Senior 
hid  intended  keeping  the  heifer  on  for  another  year,  but 
u  ontbreakof  Foot-and-Mouth  disease  in  the  Hall  neoes- 
litited  her  being  at  once  sold  and  slaughtered. 

On  first  seeing  Perfection,  at  Birmingham,  we  thus  spoke 
of  her:  "The  three  prize  heifers  were  all  good,  although 
the  pick  of  the  three  was  unquestionably  Perfection,  who, 
hut  for  her  CsUing  sway  a  little  in  her  quarters,  went  far 
to  realize  her  title.  She  has  lots  of  style,  a  sweet  head, 
>  bog,  straight,  well-covered  frame,  with  a  good  touch, 
o^  heavy  aocordingly  was  the  wagering  that  she  would  be 
^  sad  first  both  in  Btzmingham  and  in  London.'    Bnt' 


still  she  was  not  the  best  of  all  the  Devons,  nor  even  of 
the  Devon  cows  and  heifers,  and  perhaps  Lady  2nd 
might  fairly,  compete  with  her;  but  if.it  ever  does  come 
to  a  champion  from  this  lot  of  Devons  in  Londqn. we  cer- 
tainly do  not  expect  to  see  Mr.'iSmith's  steer  again  at 
their  head." 

On  the  opening  morning  of  the  Smithfield  Club  show 
we  said  *'  Mr.  Senior's  beautiful  heifer  was  again  the  first 
of  her  class;'*  and  during  the  week  that  ''of  all  the 
eccentricities  in  the  way  of  judging  stock  there  has  cer- 
tainly of  late  been  nothing  to  compare  with  the  awards 
over  the  Devons  at  Birmingham.  It  is  only  charitable  to 
assume  that  his  two  colleagues  permitted  Mr.  George 
Turner  to  have  it  very  much  his  own  way  with  this 
breed,  as  of  course  the  outside  world  would  hold  the 
Devon  man  mainly  responsible  for  the  Devon  awards. 
When  they  had  the  four  winners  of  the  classes  ont 
to  select  the  best  of  all  the  Devons,  and  when  they  did 
select  Mr.  Smith's  steer  our  ^mment  to  the  steward  who 
gave  us  the  result  was, '  why,  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  on 
heifer.'  As  our  readers  are  aware  we  said  as  much  in 
our  report ;  nevertheless,  2%e  Timet  called  him  '  a  superb 
steeir,'  said  that  the  best  Devon  cow  was  '  a  model,'  but 
could  not  find  a  word  of  special  compliment  for  Mr. 
Senior's  heifer.  And  here  in  London  the  superb  steer 
and  the  model  cow  took  no  prizes  whatever ;  while  Per* 
fection,  who,  as  we  had  said  went  tar  to  realise  her  title, 
now  closed  up  in  place  of  the  steer  with  Mr.  Pnlver's  oz 
as'the  best  of  aU." 


PLATE   II. 


DALESMAN;   a  Thobovghbbep  Stalliov. 

THB  PBOPXBTT   Of   Hit  IXCULBNCT  TBI  LOBD  LIXVTXNANT  OV  XEBLAND. 


Dilesman,  bred  by  Baron  Bothsehild,  in  1868,  is 
hy  Kbg  Tom  ont  of  Agne^  by  Pantaloon,  her  dam 
Bliek  Agnes,  by  Yelocipede-»WeltOft--Ioiiiig  Koisette, 
^Bbaud. 


King  Tom,  bred  by  Mr.  TheBosson  in  1851,  is  by 
Harkaway,  out  of  Pocahontas,  by  Glenooe.  King  Tom 
WM  a  superior  race-horse,  and  when  quite  off  ran  a  good 
ifloOBd  to  AadoTV  ht  the  Derby*    His  stock  eame  out 
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u  two-year-olds  in  1859,  and  he  it  the  lire,  amongat 
other  winners,  of  King  of  Diamonds,  Mainstone,  Irene, 
Prince  Plansihle,  Queen  of  the  Vale,  Tomyris,  Janns, 
Old  Calabar,  Qneen  of  Spain,  Wiograve,  Kean,  Otho, 
Tom  Fool,  Grafton  Lass,  Erelina,  Hippolyta,  King  of 
the  Yale,  Mogadore,  Tomato,  Breeie,  King  Charming, 
Warrior,  GniniviTe,  Janitor,  King  Hal,  Dalesman,  Kings- 
ley,  Rhymer,  Tourmalin,  Tormentor,  Hippia,  Contempt, 
Oaiety,  Jasper,  Oiprey,  King  Alfred,  Kbgsley,  Nyansa, 
Bestitntion,  War  Qneen,  Mahonia,  King  o'  SooU, 
Corisande,  Hannah,  and  Kingcraft.  King  Tom  is  the 
sire  of  more  than  a  hundred  winners,  and  his  stock  now 
includes  one  winner  of  the  Derby  in  Kingcraft,  and  two 
winners  of  the  Oaks  in  Tormentor  and  Hippia,  while  the 
best  show-stallion  of  his  time  is  indisputably  Daleaman. 
King  Tom  is  of  course  still  at  Mentmore. 

Agnes,  bred  by  Mr.  FoQambe  in  1848,  ne^er  ran,  but 
went  early  into  the  Mentmore  stud,  where  her  prodnoe 
includes  Queen  of  the  Vale,  King  of  the  Vale,  Dalesman, 
£?elina,  and  Camilla,  all  by  King  Tom. 

Dalesman  ii  a  bright  chesnut  horse  standing  sixteen 
hands  high.  He  has  a  lean  head,  with  a  thoughtfid- 
looking  eye,  a  good  but  rather  light  neck  for  a  stud  horse, 
and  niedy-laid  shoulders  without  lumber.  He  has  a 
deep  well-set  middle,  with  a  short  strong  back,  and  good 
quarters.  Dalesman  is  altogether  a  compact,  strong- 
built  horse  on  well-formed  limbs,  scarcely  looking  his 
hoght.  He  has,  moreover,  a  fine  temper  and  generally 
duds  iiiTOur  where?er  he  goes.  Still  he  Is  somewhat 
sloTcnly  in  his  attitude  when  standing  "at  ease,"  and 
when  in  action  his  toes,  fore  and  aft,  have  an  inclination 
outwards;  but  he  proves  weU,  and  the  more  you  look  the 
more  you  like  him. 

Dalesman  came  out  as  a  two-year-old  in  1866,  when 
however  he  only  started  three  times ;  but  in  four  seasons 
he  ran  close  npon  forty  races.  He  was  not  very  success- 
ful as  a  race-horse,  keeping  always  the  best  of  company, 
and  in  his  seven  victories  a  couple  of  Boyal  Plates  look 
like  his  picked  performances.  As  a  three-year-old  we 
once  saw  Migor  Barlow  following  him  off  the  heath  with 
longing  eyes,  and  in  1869  the  chesnut  left  Newmarket 
fer  Baiketoni  where  he  veryed  marei  daring  that  season. 


At  the  Islington  Horse  show,  in  the  nanmer  of 
1 869,  Dalesman  wu  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  when  be 
took  the  £60  premium  and  medal  as  the  best  tboroiig)i- 
bred  stallion,  with  Cdonel  Attlqr'a  BroomielawsndMr. 
Oriffiths*  Ivanhoff  highly  eommended,  and  Mr.  Holmei, 
Whitby  disqualified. 

At  the  Cokhester  Meeting  of  the  Essex  AgrienltDiil 
Association  he  took  the  All-England  prise  of  £25  for 
thoroughbred  stallions. 

At  the  Attleborongh  Meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Agriol- 
tural  Association  he  took  the  priie  of  £10  end  Laid 
Hastings'  cup  of  £10  fbr  thoronghbred  stsllioni,  with 
Mr.  JoUey's  Little  HastiuRis  second,  and  Mr.  GroweocVi, 
Mr.  Stiggins  highly  commended. 

At  the  Ipswich  Meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Agricaltinl 
Society  he  took  the  first  prise  of  £26  fbr  thoroughbred 
staUions,  with  Lord  Stradbroke's  Beauvale  second. 

At  the  Manchester  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  iLgrienltonl 
Society  of  England  he  was  highly  commended  and  the 
reserve  number  in  the  class  of  thoronghbred  itallioos, 
Lord  Zetland's  Carbineer  taking  the  fiiit  prise,  Mr. 
Casson's  Motley  the  second,  and  Messrs.  Mofhtt'i  Umh- 
ing-Stock  the  third.  This  was  the  only  occsiion  on 
which  Dalesman  was  ever  beaten  in  the  show-ring. 

At  Birmingham  he  took  the  first  prise  of  £80  for  tlio< 
roughbred  stallions,  with  Mr.  Weatley  Richsrds*  Amw 
ment  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Brown'a  Bedonbt  third. 

At  the  Lincoln  Meeting  of  the  LinoolBshiie  AgrieoHanl 
Society  he  took  the  first  prise  of  £40  as  the  bcit  tbo< 
roughbred  stallion,  with  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Catiboo  Meoni 
At  the  Beverley  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Agrintitonl 
Society  he  took  the  first  prize  of  £80  fbr  thorongbbred 
stallions  for  getting  weight -carrying  hnntert,  with  Mr. 
Martin's  Wyndham  second,  Mr.  Caason's  Motley  third, 
and  Sir  George  Cholmley's  Angdns  commended;  Ihm, 
I  so  for  as  possible,  correcting  the  Royal  decision. 

Dalesman  was  sold  early  in  1870  to  Lord  Speneer,  »i 
the  last  time  we  saw  the  chesnut  he  was  wending  hii  wij 
through  Temple  Bar  on  hii  road  to  Althoxp,  where  lie 
has  since  been  lopated. 


HOBSB  SHOWS  AND  THE  PBIZB  SYSTEM. 


As  certainly  as  we  see  turkeys  at  Christmas,  espeet 
a  thunder-storm  about  Midsummer,  and    look  for  an 
outing  in  the    autumn,  so    surely    shall  we    have   a 
periodical  attack  on  the  Prize  System.     Far  away  the 
most  successful  feature  of  the  second  Oxford  show  was 
the  series  of  premiums  for  (arms,  and  straightway  it  was 
nrged  that  the  Report  thereon  would  be  infinitely  more 
interesting  if  there  were  no  premiums.     Why  so,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  as  by  means  of  such  an  incentive  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  wiU  be  enabled  to  continue  or 
supplement  the  several  County  Reports,  which,  written  in 
competition  fbr  prises,  embodv  some  of  the  molt  tenable 
lllformatloi^  tr^  |i^bUabed  in  the  ^onm^l^     Th<»n)  of 


oourse,  every  now  and  then  some  of  the  unpl«»""*  °^, 
waken  up  to  the  fiust  that  however  advantageoui  the  rroc 
System  may  have  been  once  upon  a  time,  it  is  ao  no  i^^ 
Improvement  has  gone  as  far  as  it  well  can  £0,  w 
would  watch  the  triala  quite  as  dosdy  without  tw » 
ducement  of  premiums  as  with  them,  prepsnnglor  s  iww 
is  very  expensive,  and  so  forth.  ForUnstdy  or  otW- 
natelythis  experiment  has  been  made.  The  JJst* 
West  of  England  Society  arrangea  for  trials  hatj»" 
no  premiums,  and  in  the  Society's  own  •Pf««^'*P;% 
a  yiir  or  tWo  slncfi  the  Writer  duly  ehrom<aed  ^[^ 
on  thi  iho#*gi^iiai  and  iooM  M  !wtl(*,  tt^'t^Jl  a 
wbatev^r  of  ^he  trials  in  th©  fi?H  W  tk«  f w^wv  « 
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tW  ka  W  nefor  Yinted  them.  Warned  in  time 
the  national  Society  will  offer  aome  of  the  higheat 
prixet  erer  placed  on  ita  Hat  at  Wolverhampton,  where  the 
priiei  for  farma  will  alao  be  repeated ;  while  at  a  Council 
meeting  of  the  Torkahire  A^cnltnral  Society  on  onlr 
Thondaj  laat,  it  waa  reaolved  to  offer  no  leaa  than  £680, 
to  be  divided  into  firat,  aecond,  vid  third  prizea,  for  the 
best  examplea  of  profitable  farming  in  the  county  of 
York.    So  mnch  ao  far  for  the  prise  ayatem. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Earmera'  Clnb  the  other  day, 
one  of  the  apeakera  who  modeatly  adrertiaed  himaelf  aa 
"the  manager  of  the  greateat  horae  ahow  in  the  world," 
laid,  in  ao  many  worda,  that  "prisea  for  horaea  were  of  no 
use whiterer,"  and  that  "the  Company  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  repreaent  gare  larger  prisea  for  horaea  than 
any  other  horae  ahow  in  the  longdom."  Bather  a  nan 
stfuiiur  thia  on  the  fwe  of  it,  aa  if  prisea  for  well-bred 
honei  are  of  no  nee  whaterer,  how  ia  it  that  men 
like  Mr.  Jamea  Howard,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert  Leeda, 
and  Mr.  John  Clayden  continne  to  give  their  conntenanee 
to  tnch  an  abanrditT  ?  The  manager,  however,  went  on 
to  prore  hia  aomewhat  illogical  poiition  by  an  example : 
"The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  waa  onoe  induced  to 
offer  an  annual  prise  of  £100  for  thorough-bred  staUiona. 
What  waa  the  reault  ?  It  led  to  the  exhibition  of  atal- 
lioni  10  Taluable  that  no  ordinary  breeder  could  afford  to 
nie  them*  It  waa,  in  tad,  like  ahowing  people  very 
fine  wine,  and  telling  them  to  amell  it.  Once  by  a 
fiuke,  there  being  no  competition,  the  £100  prise  waa 
won  by  Motley,  the  only  horae  of  the  Royal  A^enltural 
£100  prise  atalliona  that  aerred  marea  and  got  huntera  at 
t  fee  farmers  could  ailbrd."  Thiaia  unqueationably  very 
itronglj  put,  although  aueh  a  atatement  ia  perhapa  aome* 
what  weakened  by  the  aaaertion  being  at  utter  Tariance  with 
the  actual  facta.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  haa  now  at 
nine  luceeaaiTe  ahowa  offered  an  annual  prise  of  £100  for 
I  thorough-bred  stallion,  and  on  aix  of  theae  occaaiooa  it 
has  been  won  by  horaea  who  kap0  aer? ed  marea  at  fiur- 
Bcn'  feea,  or  at  auT  rate  aome  of  them  at  a  tea  price 
eroi  than  "the  fluke^'  horae  of  Plymouth  1  With  the  namea 
of  inch  Royal  winnera  aa  Laughing  Stock,  lUae  Alarm, 
Carbineer,  Neville,  andAngelna  before  ua — animala  whoae 
msin  duty  haa  been  with  country-aide  marea,  one  can  only 
wonder  whether  "  the  manager  of  the  greateat  horae  ahow 
in  the  world"  ever  aeea  or  heara  of  any  ahow  but  hia  own^ 
where,  u  we  hare  alwaya  been  ready  to  admit,  the  prisea  for 
jomping,  trotting,  and  driving  round  a  aaw-dnst  circle  are 
monstronaly  abaard,  or  in  the  manager*a  own  worda, "  of  no 
on  whatever."  But,  further  atill,  "  the  manager  of  the 
gmtest  horae  ahow  in  the  world"  ia  x^^  the  manager  of 
the  greateat  ahow  of  the  kind,  aa  there  were  more  noraea 
entered  at  Mancheater  and  Beverley*  1869,  than  there 
were  at  lalington  in  1870. 

"A  show  might  afford  opportunitiea  for  aelling 
but  would  any  one  persuade  him  that  when  a  man 
had  one  or  two  marea  that  he  waa  going  to  put  to  the 
stallion  he  thought  of  what  might  happen  at  a  horae  ahow 
in  three  or  four  yeara  ?"  So  arguea  again,  aomewhat  in- 
oonseqnentially  the  "manager  of  the  greatest  horae  ahow 
in  the  world,"  but  aurely  the  argument  ahould  be  put  all 
the  other  way.  A  man  who  ia  going  to  breed  from  a 
mate  may  think  of  what  did  happen  at  a  horae  ahow 
two  or  three  yeara  back,  u  it  ia  really  difficult  to 
Me  why  thia  ahould  not  be  alao  "the  meana  of 
educating  the  public,  and  teaching  them  to  find 
ont  the  good  pointa  [in  a  horse  aa  well  aa]  in  a  bull  or 
eow."  And  of  courae  it  haa  done  ao ;  that  ia,  where  a 
horse  show  ia  properly  conducted,  aa  we  aliaU  fearleaaly 
maintain  that  a  viaitor  to  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Society  miriit  learn  more  in  two  or  three  daya  by  the  ring 
Bdeiitoth«  pointa  of  i^  hone  than  he  ever  eo^d  att 


ftir,  an  afternoon  on  a  raeeoonrse,  or  a  stroll  through  a 
large  breeding  atud.  The  veiy  aim  and  end  muat  bo 
education,  unleaa  the  looker-on  be  longing  for  jumping, 
or  aome  auch  mountebank  exhibition,  wiUi  which  the  world 
ia  occaaionally  treated. 

But  aa  we  have  had  implement  triala  without 
prisea  let  na  at  any  rate  ace  what  a  horae  ahow 
would  come  to  under  the  aame  conditiona,  and 
we  have  not  to  go  far  for  an  illnatration, 
aa  thia  waa  offered  at  Ipawich  on  only  Monday  laat,  whila 
thia  ia  the  way  in  which  Tks  Suffolk  ChronieU  reporta 
it :  "  No  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  reception 
of  the  horaea,  and  the  conaequeoce  waa  that  the  road 
leading  to  the  atation  waa  crowded  with  company,  which 
the  paaaing  eaba  for  traina  found  inconvenient,  the  oaba 
coming,  in  their  turn,  to  be  denounced  aa  nniaaneeatf 
Men  joetled  each  other ;  and  if  two  hot  tempered  indi-  ^ 
viduala  managed  to  have  a  fall  out,  either  aa  a  matter  of  * 
temper  or  aa  a  matter  of  buaineu  in  the  piok-pocket  line, 
the  public  were  compelled,  by  their  unavoidable 
proximity,  to  participate,  aa  apectatora,  in  the  quarrel. 
The  only  thing  which  found  an  eaay  avenue  for  locomo- 
tion waa  the  ponderona  horae,  whoae  genteel  footfall  con- 
veyed an  nnmiatdceable  intimation  that,  if  not  for  the 
animal,  at  leaat  for  the  apectatora,  he  had  better  have  a 
dear  berth.  On  a  future  occaaion  we  auggeat  that  the  name 
of  the  horae  ahould  be  ahowa  on  a  card  attached  to  the 
head-gear,  beoanae  the  leadera  are  not  alwaya  communi- 
cable, and  when  ao  are  not  very  intelligible.  Theae  men, 
or  aome  of  them,  ahare  the  importance  of  their  horae. 
Aalnd  whoae  horae  hia  waa,  a  man'a  woida  and  aetiona 
meant  this—'  Well,  if  yon  perticular  want  tn  know,  I'll 
tell  yon  aa  a  &vour :  it  ia  Mr.  Robinaon'a ;  the  'oaee'a 
name  is  Duffer,  aa  you  are  ao  weny  presaing ;  and  that  I 
tell'a  you  aa  a  fSivour  tu.'  Unfortunatelv  the  Suffolk 
bumpkin  action  waa  reatrained  bv  hia  handa  being  other- 
wiae  engaged ;  dae,  of  courae,  when  bumpkin  waa  aaked 
the  que&on  he  ought  to  have  grinned '  good  tidily,'  taken 
off  hia  eap  with  one  hand  and  aeratched  hia  head  with  the 
other.  We  auppoae  there  were  about  a  aoore  of  horaea  on 
the  ground  when  we  were  there  and  othera  might  havt 
gone  on  alterwarda." 

What  an  admirable  leaaon  thia  muat  have  afforded,  what 
a  delightful  acene  for  the  atranger,  who  did  not  happen 
to  know  every  horae  brought  ont.  We  ouradvea  were 
honoured  with  an  eapecial  invitation  to  attend,  which 
acting  on  a  certain  presentiment,  we  did  not  accept. 
On  Friday  there  waa  another  Horae-show  in  the  same 
county,  at  Woodbridge,  where  prisea  were  offered,  and  of 
wldoh  The  Ipucieh  Journal  thua  reporta :  "  We  have 
apoken  of  the  want  of  management  at  the  Inswich  ahow, 
on  Tneaday ;  at  Woodbridge,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  moat  hypercritical  peraon  to  auggeat  an  amend- 
ment. The  Show  and  Fair  were  held  in  the  field  oppo- 
aite  the  Seckford  almahouaea.  A  large  ring  was 
formed  for  the  stallions,  an  hour  announced  at 
which  they  would  be  paraded  and  judged,  the  horaea  had 
dl  been  entered,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Collins, 
had  taken  care  to  have  liata  printed  for  nae  of  the  by- 
atandera,  and  to  have  each  horse  conapicnoualy  numbere^ 
ao  that  anyone  amongst  the  thotiaanda  that  atood  around 
could  aee  at  once  what  they  had  before  them."  Waa 
there  ever  auch  a  contraat  1  and  ahall  anyone  in  the  face 
of  thia  aay  that  prisea  for  horaea  are  of  no  use?  Why, 
auch  a  meana  not  merdy  tenda  to  improve  the  breed  of  ani- 
mala, but  to  eoaure  the  comfort  of  the  apectatora,  and  to 
add  materially  to  the  reapectability  of  the  meeting.  Breed- 
inff  honea  may  not  as  a  rule  pay,  but  horae  >howa,  aa  t 
rme,  anawer,  not  ao  mnch  aa  teated  bv  "the  monej^ 
taken  at  the  doora/'aa  bv  tin  petical  leaion  ofer^  t9 
theeonntry, 
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On  a  lower  lerel  we  come  upon  the  Gene  of  Eilkirk 
and  Sterling ;  a  tract  of  land  poMcttiog  great  fertility, 
althongh  exceedingly  heavy  in  textnre  and  laborious  to 
work.  With  fair  treatment  heavy  crops  of  beans,  wheat, 
and  other  cereals  are  grown,  all  being  of  best  quality  and 
weighing  well  to  the  bnshel.  Not  very  many  years  ago 
turnips  were  comparatively  unknown  on  the  carse,  it 
being  considered  impossible  to  grow  them  profitably  on 
land  that  required  so  mnch  working.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  importance  of  this  crop  has  forced  itself  on 
the  notice  of  most  farmers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  summer  fallow  is  occupied  with  turnips,  when  suc- 
cessfully grown,  this,  like  every  other  crop  grown  on  land 
reclaimed  from  the  Forth,  weighs  remarkably  well,  an 
apparently  moderate  crop  weighing  fiur  beyond  the  same 
appearance  when  grown  on  soils  of  loose  textnre.  Some 
roots  shown  in  Falkirk  kst  month  weighed  17  lbs.— a 
large  sise  on  any  soil,  but  more  especially  noticeable  when 
grown  on  a  farm  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered 
impossible  to  raise  tnmips  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
The  gradual  dispkcement  of  bare  fallows  consequent  on 
the  introduction  of  the  turnip,  and  its  extended  growth, 
has  caused  a  visible  improvement  on  those  fSums  which 
have  been  so  changed ;  more  catUe  are  kept  over  winter 
to  break  down  the  straw  into  manure ;  and  instead  of 
the  animals  being  fed  solely  on  straw,  as  was  formerly  the 
case,  and  the  life  merely  kept  in  them,  they  can,  on  the 
same  forms,  be  finished  for  the  butcher.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  straw  on  such  land  as  this  is  possessed  of  fair 
feeding  properties,  and  a  bullock  fed  solely  on  it  for  six 
months  will  go  to  the  grass  in  good  health  although  poor, 
while  the  same  animal  fed  on  straw  grown  on  a  brashy, 
loose  soil,  would,  if  he  did  struggle  through,  be  so  de- 
bilitated as  to  be  almost  worthless,  or  at  best  require  the 
whole  summer  to  recover  his  previous  health  and  con- 
dition. West  HighUind  cattle  were  at  one  time  nearly 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  yards  durioff  winter,  the  only 
others  kept  being  a  few  Avrshire  cows  for  supplying  milk 
to  the  fomiJy.  The  Highiaoders  were  scddom  the  property 
of  the  former,  belonging  mostly  to  some  extensive  ckaler 
or  grazier  who  sent  them  to  be  wintered,  and  by  doing  so 
was  actually  considered  to  be  conferring  a  fovour  on  the 
fhrmer,  although  he  may  have  paid  nothing  for  their  keep, 
or,  at  farthest,  such  a  very  small  sum  as  to  make  the  pay- 
ment scarcely  worth  consideration.  Now,  however,  the 
Highlandera  are  being  displaced  by  what  are  locally 
termed  flaked  cattle  (red  and  white),  either  bred  in  the 
higher  districts  of  this  and  surrounding  counties,  or  im- 
ported from  IreUind,  a  regular  and  yearly  increasing  trade 
being  carried  on  by  established  dealen  from  the  northern 
Irish  ports  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  the  cattle  are  dis- 
tributed to  every  pirt  of  the  country  by  nil.  The  farmen 
now  for  the  most  part  purchase  their  own  cattle,  and  with 
a  better  and  more  liberal  system  of  feeding  ara  enabled 
to  sell  in  spring  at  a  profit,  even  if  they  should  be  only 
in  store  condition,  besides  having  their  straw  broken  down 
Mid  the  manure  of  much  better  quality  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  when  the  animals  were  simply  straw-fed. 
Cattle  are  seldom  tied  np  in  this  district  nnless  when 
being  fattened,  the  immense  quantity  of  straw  grown  on 
ft  carse  farm  rendering  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  econo- 
mif e  in  that  article  of  produce.  A  large  open  yard, 
ihedded  on  two  sides  of  the  sqoan  is  the  nsoal  mode  of 


providing  accommodation  for  store  beasts^  and  no  better 
plan  oomd  be  devised  for  preserving  them  in  a  heslthj 
growing  condition,  as  they  have  the  benefit  of  pare  air 
and  abundant  exercise.    Young  cattle,  when  too  AmAj 
confined,  verv  frequently  suffer  from  want  of  exereiae,  the 
joints  beooming  swdled',  and  ehroaie  joint  disesse  ii  too 
often  the  residt  of  the  ^oor  things  being  compelled  to 
stand  in  nearly  one  position  for  months  together.   Tke 
stackyards     thronghont     the     whole     district     from 
Grangemouth  to  Stirling  ara  this  season  crowded  viti 
stacks,  many  of  them  of  plethoric  bulk,  the  crop  of 
1870  having  been  a  very  bige  one.    They  do  not  think 
out  quite  so  wall  to  their  bulk  as  nsoal,  but  this  ii  owiajs 
to  the  immense  quantity  of  straw  grown,  renderiog  it 
an  impossibility  for  the  stacks  to  bleed  wdL    Cslealated 
bytheaen  the  weight  of  com  is  qniteasgreatiathe 
bulk  of  straw  would  seem  to  indicate.    For  vilaable  aid 
in  forwarding  agrienltnra  and  introdncing  ifflprovemeirti 
in  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  modeaof  economising  labour, 
this  district  of  Stiriingshin  is  largely  indebted  to  the  Eari 
of  DnnmoK,  a  nobleman  highly  and  deservedly  popnhr 
not  only  amongst  his  tenantry  but  also  amongst  agricol* 
turists  generally.    The  herd  of  Shorthorns  at  DiuimoK 
Park  promises  soon  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdooi, 
having  been  selected  with  oan  and  judgment  and  rqiaid- 
less  of  expense  from  the  most  celebrated  stocb.   A 
notable  and  much  talked  of  instanoe  of  his  spiritcdoctt  in 
agricnltursl  mattera,  and.  desin  to  eneoorageeveiy  nev 
idea  or  invention  that  gives  fair  promise  of  being  hm^dI 
on  the  farm,  is  the  raUier  novel  sight  of  a  steam-eDgme 
working  along  the  roads  and  aeroas  the  fields,  hanbaf; 
dnng,  drain  tiles,  or  wnatever  heary  article  that  reqoiici 
to  be  removed;   in  foct  doing  all  the  heavy  etrtiafi 
and  that  with  the  greatest  ease.     It  is  an  interestiog 
sight  to  see  this  engine  go  to  the  tile-work,  get  loaded 
with  aboat  eight  tons,  return  to  the  fiann,  go  into  the 
field  abont  to  be  drained,  and  move  np  and  down  vhOe 
the  tiles  ara  being  distributed  with  as  mnch  fadlitj  as 
the  ordinary  horse  and  cart,  the  operation  being  eoa- 
ducted  with  even  greater  ease  in  certain  states  of  tbe 
weather  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter. 

I  now  propose  describing  the  working  of  a  heavy  eUy 
fiann,  on  which  a  regular  rotation  is  recognised  snd  rega- 
lariy  carried  out,  the  whole  of  the  snmmer  follow  bdo; 
occupied  by  green  crop,  a  style  of  management  wbich  I 
consider  the  very  ulHmaium  of  good  farming  on  heafj 
day,  and  the  man  who  does  it  with  unvarying  regularilj 
must  undoubtedly  be  ranked  as  a  good  farmer  whaterer 
may  be  his  other  deficiences.    To  grow  good  tornipa  oa 
light  or  medium  land,  thero  is  certainly  reqnired  a  fair 
amount  of  oara  and  attention,  with  moderately  liberal 
treatment ;  this  given,  however.  Nature  generslly  doeili>e 
rest,  the  crop  seldom  missinguulessin  seasons  of  nnoinall; 
protracted   drought.    Growing  tnmips  on  a  hesTj.  baa* 
gry,  cold,  and  tenacious  clay  is  on  the  contrary  slmoit 
fighting  with  Nature,  and  nnless  carefblly  sttended  to 
during  the  whole  of  the  cultural    opentiona,  bcaides 
manuring  bountifully,  a  good  crop  cannot  be  grown,  how- 
ever favourable  the  season  may  be,  the  bnlba  hiriog  a 
greater  resemblance  to  apples  in  mt  than  well-gr^ 
turnips.    For  a  stubborn  soil  of  this  sort  Heave  the  fer- 
tile carse,  and  choose  one  on  the  banks  of  ths  CUde,  alM 
dasaio  grouad,  being  dose  to  the  world-icnowncd  Botbwf  it 
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Bridge,  where  waa  foaght  the  memorable  battle  between 
the  King's  troops  with  Claverfaonse  as  one  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  CoTenanters.  How  badly  the  latter  fared  on 
llut  bloody  day  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Scottish 
history,  bat  it  would  be  simply  miracnloos  had  the  result 
beea  otherwise.  On  the  one  side  there  wu  discipline, 
organization,  and  briUiaot  and  experienced  generalship, 
while  on  the  other  there  was  little  else  but  conAision,  con- 
tndietion,  and  jealonsy,  fatally  weak  points,  whieh  all  the 
ardour,  patriotism,  and  nndeniable  courage  of  the  stem 
CoTeoanters  failed  to  overcome.  On  this  farm  the  rota- 
tion is  somewhat  different  to  the  carse  land,  and  may  be 
itjled  an  eight-oonrse  system,  and  is  as  follows : 

1st,  Lea  dressed  with  short  dung  and  broken  up  for 
beans,  the  crop  being  magnificent,  if  the  manurial  applica- 
tion has  been  liberal;  if,  however,  it  is  given  with  a 
sparing  hand  the  crop  is  proportionately  miserable,  the  per- 
manent resources  of  these  cold  clays  being  excessively  dor- 
mant. 2nd,  Crop  of  oats,  the  land  getting  oniv  one  fur- 
row on  the  bcAn  stubble,  with  which  slight  pre- 
paration the  crop  both  of  straw  and  corn  is  very  fine. 
3rd,  green  crops,  consisting  of  turnips  and  potatoes. 
If  the  lesson  is  propitious  a  strong  effort  is  made  to  crop 
tbe  whole  of  the  fallow  break ;  this  however  cannot  always 
be  aceomplished,  in  which  case  the  niece  nncropped  is 
worked  in  the  nsaal  way,  the  dung  being  laid  on  and 
ploughed  in  with  the  seed  furrow  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  land  being  seeded.  The  number  of  cattle  kept 
being  considerable  a  loss  of  even  three  or  four  acres  tells 
Tcrj  severely  in  spring,  an  extra  quantity  of  beans  having 
to  be  ground  into  mead  to  make  up  for  the  limited  supply 
of  turnips.  4th,  wheat :  According  as  the  green  crop  is 
removed  the  field  is  ploughed  with  a  light  furrow,  the 
seed  sown  by  hand,  and  harrowed  in,  the  land  bebg  left 
rather  rough  thaa  otherwise,  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
The  rough  clods  gradually  dissolving  under  the  action  of 
frost  and  other  atmoapherio  changes,  the  fine  particles  of 
soil  get  washed  to  tbe  roota  of  the  plants  by  the  copious 
nins  of  winter  and  spring,  by  which  they  are  greatly 
ooorishedand  invigorated.  Always  providing  tbit  the 
manore  has  been  laid  on  with  an  unsparing  huid  at  the 
proper  periods  in  the  rotation,  there  is  little  danger  of 
tbe  wheat  or  other  corn  eropa  turning  ont  badly.  The 
day  does  not  absorb  or  eat  up  the  manure  so  quickly  as 
tbow  soils  which  have  an  open  porooa  bottom,  and  hence 


its  effects  are  more  perceptible  on  the  sneoeeding  crops. 
The  abundant  Aumus  in  the  soil  forces  plenty  of  straw. 
This  secured,  the  grain  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  dean  corn  on  the  barn  floor  seldom  disappointing  the 
expectations  which  an  over-flowing  stack-yard  had  raised. 
Farmers  occupying  weak  brashy  soils,  in  moister  districts 
than  that  I  am  describing,  have  not  always  the  same  good 
fortune,  as  a  heavy  crop  of  straw  is  not  always  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  weight  of  marketable  com. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  straw  is  unusually  heavy,  it  is 
apt  to  be  weak,  kneeing  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ita 
growth ;  and  if  much  rain  falls  just  previous  to  harvest 
the  whole  crop  becomes  stretched  as  if  a  river  had  flowed 
over  it,  destroyingall  chance  of  a  full  crop,  and  disappointing 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  at  the  very  last  stage  of 
the  ripening  process.  With  this  crop  the  land  is  laid  out 
to  grass,  the  surface  being  well  stirred  with  a  sharp  bit- 
ing harrow  previous  to  sowing,  to  render  it  as  fresh  as 
possible  for  the  reception  of  the  small  seeds,  their 
success  mainly  depending  on  the  freshness  of  the  bed 
thus  prepared.  On  this  kind  of  land  the  plant  of  clover 
and  ry^rass  is  often  very  weak  on  the  removal  of  the 
com,  but  if  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  r^ular  hit, 
they  soon  recover,  eventually  covering  the  ground, 
and  becoming  strong  enough  to  stand  the  severe 
weather  of  winter.  6th,  hay :  This  crop  is  more  irregu- 
lar in  ita  results,  and  less  to  be  depended  on  than  the 
com,  however  well  the  land  has  been  treated.  Like  the 
green  crop  the  season  requires  to  be  propitious  in  every 
stage  to  make  it  a  snocessful  one  for  hay.  From  1|  to 
2^  tons  is  the  usual  weight  grown  to  the  statute  acre, 
the  latter  weight  being  addom  exceeded,  however  favour- 
able the  year,  and  in  an  indifferent  year  the  former 
weight  is  sometimes  not  even  reached.  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
years,  pasture,  which  finishes  the  coune.  Sometimes 
when  town  dung  can  be  had  easily,  and  there  is  time  to 
cart  it,  the  grass  is  top-dressed  in  the  antumn  or  winter 
of  the  seventh  year,  grazed  as  usual  on  the  eighth,  and 
again  top-dressed  before  being  broken  up  for  beans,  the 
result  being  a  magnificent  crop,  quite  capable  in  the 
cheapest  yean  of  dearing  all  the  expenses  wcnrred  and 
leaving  a  handsome  profit  besides.  16  bolls  is  considered 
an  exMllent  crop :  this  at  21s.  Od.,  the  present  price,  and 
alow  one,  gives  over  JBld  u  the  cash  return  firom  a 
sing^  acre. 
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Having  hastily  chewed  a  pickled  onion  and  swallowed 
t  imgle  ghss  of  sherry,  I  hastened  back  to  my  work, 
^^oder,  if  ever  yon  have  scant  time  for  luncheon  on  a 
cold  day,  adopt  the  above  recipe  and  yon  will  thank  its 
tothor  for  it.  While  it  temporalrily  but  effectually  alUys 
yonr  hunger,  yon  will  find  it  warm  your  system  through. 
I  remember  many  yean  ago  attending,  amidst  an  awful 
tbnng,  a  midnight  service  in  a  church  at  Rome.  At  the 
very  moment,  when  between  the  stifling  heat  and  the 
inhnman  pressure  one  felt  completely  done,  in  nasal 
accents  from  the  long  throat  of  a  distinguished  Yankee, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  rear-guard  to  me,  there  came 
wft  inquiry,  "  Guess  you'd  like  a  cup  of  tea  P"  There  is 
Ao  denying  that  I  immediately  assented,  without  dread 
of  possible  assassination  firom  one  whose  bony  frame  must 
have  found  a  grateful  relief  in  having  so  welUcushioned  a 
person  to  lean  against.  "Like  a  cup  of  teal  Cer- 
tualy,  if  you  please."  And  as  a  nurse  does  to  an  infant, 
^  &  keeper  to  a  marmoset  monkey,  ho  dabbed  a  lozenge 
lato  my  etpeetant  lip  enclosare.    "  Thanks,"  I  splattered, 


and  immediately  thereupon  there  oommeHced  such  a  re* 
solution  of  primary  elements.  The  little  hard  concen- 
trated cake  dissolvbg  gradually,  communicated  to  my  dry 
palate  the  refreshing  flavour  of  that  most  aromatic  com- 
pound we  call  "  tea,"  cream,  sugar,  and  all.  Voluming 
gradually  ont,  as  a  wreath  of  smoke  above  the  discha-^^ 
field-piece,  it  seemed  to  permeate  and  pervade  every  part 
of  one's  system,  sending  the  blood  back  from  the  brain, 
and  bracing  the  nerves  exactly  u  a  real  draught  of  the 
imiUted  beverage  might.  Thanks  to  that  tall  Yankee 
for  the  refreshment  and  comfort  he  gave  me ;  the  like  of 
which  I  expect  in  turn  firom  all  who  shall  avail  themselves 
of  my  own  original  above-mentioned  specific  for  intense 
hunger  on  a  frigid  day. 

Over  my  pipe  I  Well,  then,  what's  the  first  reflec- 
tion? Why, simply  that  I  have  diifted  very  faraway 
from  all  agricultural  subjects  excepting  that  onions 
and  grapea  grow  in  fields,  of  either  I^pt  or  Italy. 
This  cup  of  tea  had  an  immense  power  of  flotation,  but 
by  4int  of  exceeding  energy  I  must  recover  my  mooringa. 


m 
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Btfltotioiif  thmfbra.  No.  t.  Wkr,  nmply  tiiat  I 
ihiU  be  ^ad  wlua  all  theie  yonngiten  iave  gone  baek  to 
lehool. 

Befleetion  No.  8.  Thii  winter  end  the  condition  on 
their  return  from  school  of  theie  laid  yonngtters  hare 
tiaght  mealcMon  I  ihaUnotforget.  HVith  the  aoantieet 
poMibie  pronnon  in  my  rickyirds,  w  scanty  in  hci  as 
long  since,  to  have  brought  down  npon  onr  establishment 
ridieole  from  some,  and,  what  was  worse,  unsolicited 
advice  from  others,  we  have  mansged  after  all  to  disap- 
point the  predictions  of  the  comiees  tinitirm.  Oar  boys 
came  home  with  dear  complexions  and  bX  cheeks.  They 
retom  pallid  and  pof^  to  school.  The  fact  is,  they  thrive 
upon  regnlar  and  measured  meals.  They  get  out  of  sorts 
upon  a  wasteful  cdnt  of  plum-pudding,  goose,  beef, 
turkey,  pears,  roast  cheenuts,  and  mince-pies.  We  have 
astom^ed  three  keen  and  scornful  judges  by  an  inspection 
of  our  folds.  Sawdust  to  lie  on  is  not  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  nor  straw  and  gorse  chaff  in  the  mangers.  But  the 
heifers,  cows,  and  oilves  are  all  fat  and  glossy*  If  we 
don't  make  our  wheaten  straw  help  us  in  the  future  to 
recoup  the  losses  of  the  past,  then  onr  present  resolution 
will  not  hold.  A  fbw  spadefuls  of  must,  left  beside  the 
cider-mill,  thrown  into  the  heap  accumulating  under  the 
ohaff-cutter,  and  heated  by  a  pipe  of  the  waste  steam 
sends  forth  a  teeth-watering  fhig^^ance. 

Reflection  No.  4.  Those  lambs  that  have  fkllen  must 
have  been  considerably  astonished  on  their  introduction 
to  the  outside  world  during  the  last  ten  days.  Housed, 
however,  at  night,  when  their  dams  have  a  good  feed  of 
crushed  oilcake  powder  and  meal,  and  let  out  on  a  bank 
of  rowen  during  the  day,  they  look  amaiingly  happy,  and 
I  doubt  not  our  admiring  youngsters  would  be  glad  to 
change  places  with  them  until  Ewter  (when  their  respec* 
tive  &tes  are  very  difRsrent),  instead  of  having  to  return 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Educator  next  black  Monday. 
Veiy  diflbrent  is  the  song  to-day  about  the  passages  frt>m 
what  regaled  our  ears  a  few  wedu  since  with  the  delicious 
refrain: 

"  No  more  Latin,  no  mors  Qreek, 
No  mors  cane  to  make  me  squeak." 

Reflection  No.  6.  In  unconseious  reproof  of  my  hard- 
kearted  parental  reasoning  and  declaration,  a  Uttlegirl 
has  just  brought  in  some  slices  of  an  orange  firom  the 
green-house,  with  a  whole  plateful  of  brown  sugar  to 
modify  its  "  bitter  taste."  It  so  happened  that  our  one 
tree  bore  fruit  in  the  exact  number  that  our  children  are. 
They  had  consequently  one  each  presented  to  them  by 
Mr.  Melon,  and  reserved  until  the  Isst  week  of  the  hok- 
days  for  enjoyment.  How  often  we  tell  and  try  to  con- 
vince our  labourers  how  much  more  really  happy  tiieir 
eondition  is  than  our's,  the  employers ;  for  the  many 
reasons  thst  they  have  comparatively  so  few  anxieties,  so 
long  as  they  conduct  themselves  well,  so  much  being 
provided  for  them  in  the  way  of  help  over  and  above 
their  wages  in  the  shape  of  dothes,  fuel,  moiicine,  fto., 
while  the  larger  their  fiunily  the  more  pay  they  receive : 
in  due  course,  moreover,  each  member,  as  he  or  she  grows 
up,  dropping  over  the  nest  to  find  an  independent  occu- 

Estion  and  sustenance;  and  even  furnishing  retributive 
elp  to  the  parents  when  their  heart  is  in  the  right 
place.  **  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than 
a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith,"  are  words  of  wisdom 
which  often  recur  to  us  as  we  watch  the  soil-stained 
labourer  seated  by  his  fire-side  with  the  little  ones  duster- 
ing  around  his  knee,  on  which  some  more  fortunate  one 
has  been  able  to  secure  his  triumphant  perch,  and  the 
■mother  is  cooking  the  potatoes  and  cabbage  for  supper 
just  fiavoured  with  drippmg  or  a  bit  of  "  pis  meat."  A 
enst  and  watercresses  for  luncheon,  with  a  draught  from 
the  ^ring  affocdi  more  xed  refreshment  Oeaving  no 


bilione  wretched  nsoUe)»  than  efttt  tlaai  (^ 
venison  hanneh  with  turtle  eoup  and  crusted  poit^ 
This  reflection  (which  of  course  no  labourers  sotoe, 
since  "  man  never  is  bnt  always  to  be  blest")  bsi  b«& 
brought  about  by  our  repeated  observation  of  the  ddigiit 
that  solitary  orange  tree  has  afforded  onr  drde  lo  long ; 
in  &et,  a  fUl  earnest  share  of  purest  Meditensness  en- 
joyment, through  flrst  its  flowers  and  then  its  fruit,  msdi 
more  probably  thsn  the  nobleman  receives  firam 
the  whole  grove  which  his  half-acre  of  (dm 
endoses,  not  to  mention  the  relief  which  tb 
lesser     expense     and     conaequent     osre     gniiutee. 


The  clever,  wdl-cared-lbr,  pony  gives  as  mnehgntifi. 
cation  to  its  owner  as  the  stud  of  horses.    HsppincH,  ia 


&et,  hangs  about  upon  every  twig,  if  we  only  detenniu 
to  see  it. 

Reflection — (lost  the  count  now,  and  my  ]iipi 
is  nearly  out).  It  is  hard  lines,  that  this  severe  vcitba 
should  have  returned.  I  just  found  the  rodu  boriag 
into  the  ddicious  interior  of  the  swede  bdbs,  while  Ua 
wild  pigeons  are  legion  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  pheuut 
food,  and  upon  my  honour  (I  thought  at  flrst  it  wai  one'i 
piebeld  whiskers  one  got  a  glimpse  of)  only  frncj  t  pur 
of  msgpies,  too,  taking  fearless  advent^  of  the  iton! 
All's  food  that  comes  to  the  net  with  them,  I  eondnde, 
as  with  any  otiier  pilferers.  Talhing  of  thst,  tlu 
children  towards  the  finish  of  the  late  frost  got  thai 
skating  ground  mangled  by  some  poaching  rsieil,vb 
discerned  and  stranded  salmon  through  a  foot  of  iee,  ud 
took  advantage  of  the  dark  to  mine  it  out.  After  s  flood, 
with  severe  frost  following,  they  are  found  not  uuddon 
in  the  ditches  of  the  meadows  that  a4Join  our  riTcr. 

No  one  who  has  ever  commenced  the  uie  of  iteui* 
power  upon  his  fiurm  would  ever  do  without  it  igiio. 
Astonishing  was  onr  inconvenience  latdy,  when,  owing  to 
a  leak  in  we  boiler  necessitating  repairs,  we  hid  to  Mop 
a  team  regularly  at  mid-day  for  the  purpose  of  cbiff* 
eutting  or  pulping.  And  no  one  who  has  begun  with  i 
small  engine  but  would  be  sony  that  he  had  not  while 
about  it  invested  in  a  fair-sised  one.  Mr.  Mcchi'i 
remarks  on  tlus  subject,  long  since  published,  we  sow 
fed  to  be  thoroughly  oorreet.  An  enthusiastic  neighbour, 
who  had  had  toe  some  experience  of  stesm  while  it 
ooUege,  invested  in  a  small  second-hand  engine  the  other 
day  with  which  he  managed  to  cut  up  his  smsll  itof  ^  * 
rare  pace.  Unfortunatdy,  one  day  he  took  to  exhibiting 
the  same,  some  ladies  having  honoured  him  with  s  viiiti 
when  he  managed  to  blow  the  safety-vdve  oat,  ud  the 
windows  had  to  be  smashed  to  allow  of  the  affrighted  ftir 
ones'  escape.    So 

**  Beware,  young  men,  of  a  musied  vdve." 

Having  re-Ut,  it  strikes  me  that  it  ii  not  for 
the  £urmer  co  speculate.  I  have  just  heard  of  s  ntt 
who  wiU  have  to  pay  five  pounds  hire  for  bigi  u 
which  his  com  has  stood  wuting  for  tiie  rise  of  the 
market.  The  victims  in  this  district  tiuoo^ h  hoUiag 
thdr  wool  have  been  numerous.  One  is  said  to  have  n- 
fnsed  2s.  dd.  for  a  lot  which  he  afterwards  idd  at  hall 
the  figure.  Talking  of  wool  makes  one  tiiink  of  osei 
head,  and  tiiinking  of  one's  head  at  our  time  of  life  M 
to  thinking  of  thatch,  and  thinking  of  thatch  leidi  to 
thinking  how  we  shall  manage,  having  oonsomed  our 
straw,  to  oover  our  hay-stacks  this  sesson,  which  n 
mnm  to  be  numerous.  The  thought  strikes  oi;  we  will 
carry  out  onr  long  projected  plan  of  fdlioK  a  Msploot 
pkgny  hedgerow  dms  whose  long  extended  dswi  dng  ^ 
the  sustenance  tiom  the  adyoining  soil  for  yards  into  titf 
fidd.  These,  sawn  into  thin  dabs,  wiU  proride  oi  *»» 
tiie  means  of  making  a  permanent  died  toliftopsnd<lowD 
within  pillars,  i^n  the  Lanoadiiie  phQi  aoeuding  (P  (M 
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it^  of  em;  M Mi  of  erfl  ihtll  eomt  goocL  Bat  af 
to  the  iatonM  tboadaiiet  of  meadow  haj  i  wbat  mean 
we  f  Why,  kit  year,  being  over-penaaded,  we  allowed 
the  gFa&ng  of  oar  land  antil  March  if  not  April,  being 
aaaared  by  the  natif  ea  that  the  erop  aloQg  the  rfrer  woald 
not  saffer  in  the  leaat  thereby.  Bat  it  did  though.  Dwarfed 
and  itiinted  by  thia  too  harih  treatment,  it  loaroely  lo 
reeoTored  in  plaeee  aa  to  be  worth  entting.  Thia  year  no 
ewe  nor  lamb  goea  upon  the  ground ;  and  what  a  top- 
dreaaing  it  ahall  have  throngh  ita  harrow-ahahen  erevieea, 
under  guiae  of  guano,  woA  aahea,  earth  mould,  and  the 
like  t  The  atraito  to  whieh  we  have  been  put  ainee  August 
laat  ouraelTea  have  been  a  top-dreeaing  which  our  wita 
ahall  not  forget. 

'*We  haTe  been  worldng  like  donkm,  air,  all  the 
morning,'*  old  Melon  remarked  to  me  juat  now,  aa  I 
found  him  blowing  like  a  grampoa,  and  mopping  hia 
extenaire  brow.  This  remark  had  reference  to  himaelf 
and  hia  aaaiatant.  But  upon  it  may  be  baaed  some  re- 
fleetiona.  Could  he  mean  that  they  had  been  working 
rduetantlT  with  their  ears  put  back,  and  discharging  an 
occasional  quick  kick  round  the  comer  at  their  neerest 
attendant  ?  Or  did  he  mean  that  like  the  poor  fsithM 
little  thing,  that  you  see  occasionally  in  the  small  cart 
with  wheela  rut-imbedded,  they  had  been  struggling 
against  hope  in  patient  endurance  P  Just  so  I  expect,  for 
tke  employment  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  waa 
wheeling  aome  great  stones  from  a  distant  wood  for  the 
adornment  and  furnishing  of  a  new  fernery  upon  which 
the  Misaua  had  set  her  heart.  Howeyer,  donkey  or  not 
— whether  Mr.  Melon  may  haTO  fidrly  compared  himaelf 
or  not — certain  it  ii  that  I  don't  mean  to  go  on  much 
longer  without  the  aid  of  one  of  theae  trustworthy 
earriers  upon  the  ftrm.  Standing  about  just  where  they 
are  placed,  in  harness  and  the  shafts  all  day,  they  are  at 
ererybody's  beck  and  call,  to  do  their  ready  service — 
whether  the  cowman  may  desire  his  feeding  hampera 
healed  to  the  distant  sheds,  or  roots  brought  in,  or  a 
small  additional  cut  of  best  cloTcr-hay  for  the  Sultana  of 
the  day,  or  a  package  for  the  housekeeper  fetched  from 
the  town — '* ready!  aye,  ready  1"  ia  the  motto  of  our 
obedient,  induatrioua  Mend.  A  very  different  sort  aro 
they,  howerer,  from  the  donkey  of  the  deaert.  A  friend 
of  ours,  who  haa  been  sent  to  Sues  aa  an  invalid,  and  who 
waa  used  until  two  yeara  aince  to  lead  the  hunting  field 
through  bullfinches  and  over  brooka  upon  gigantic 
weight-carriers,  is  now  redoeed  to  couTey&Qce  upon  a 
Cairo  donkqr;  but  he  writea  in  raptursa  about  them. 
The  one  he  haa  purchaaed  for  himself  pnfers  cantering  to 
walking:  hear  that,  ye,  his  Englisn  congeners  1  and 
beata  any  poner,  he  says,  that  he  ever  owned  in  hia  "ain 
ooontree."  The  aame  gentleman  writea  in  wonder  at  the 
exceeding  atrength  of  the  native  porters  who  live  on 
nothing  but  beana«-a  sort  from  which  some  patent  pap  is 
made  in  Bogland.  One  instance  hementiona  of  a  load 
being  carried  by, one  of  these  men  fifty  yards  on  to  a 
veasd,  the  captain  of  which  immediately  weighed  it  and 
found  it  seven  cwt. !  This  sounds  incredible,  but  our 
informant  ia  not  given  to  romancing.  To  slip,  however, 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  we  have  juat  letters  Irom  another 
friend,  who  had  been  for  some  months  hunting,  and  who 
daring  September  and  October  last  arranged  to  have  the 
oxen  belonging  to  aome  haif-dosen  waggons  fed  and 
tended  for  the  period  in  consideration  of  the  Kafir  Chiefa 
receiving  a  knife  and  a  pair  of  sheets  I  Only  fancy  that, 
when  we  in  Bngland  were  stinting  and  starving  to  the 
lowest  point  of  safety. 

But  thia  bringa  me  to  a  new  reflection.  The  hard 
winter  montha  aeem  ao  rapidly  waning,  and  the  soft  air 
of  spring  so  near,  that  the  holders  of  hay  are  becoming 
alannedy  and  in  Carnarvonshire  latdiy  we  wereoifered 


plenty  of  the  most  fragrant  quality  for  M  per  ton.  The 
unreasonable  charge  for  railway  carriage,  however,  would 
add  another  £8  the  ton  to  this. 

By  the  way,  one  word  of  caution  to  the  forming 
youngster  who  may  desire  to  dabble  with  steam.  There 
is  no  possibilitjr  of  persuading  the  men  that  there  is  any 
risk  whatever  m  the  management  of  an  engine,  and  there 
is  difficulty  until  they  have  had  a  finght  or  two  in  keeping 
an  oocuional  amateur  from  trying  his  hand  when  the 
engineer's  back  ia  turned.  During  the  tnui  our  bailiff 
deservedly  got  a  "  scalding  "  rebuff,  through  the  action  of 
a  half'firosen  pipe,  through  which  the  steam  could  not 
force  its  way  aa  swiftly  as  was  desirable.  I  do  not  think 
he  will  repeat  Ids  experiment.  But,  worse  than  that,  we 
had  nearly  a  bad  accident.  I  had  taken  the  regular  at- 
tendant away  to  inspect  some  macUuery ;  on  our  return, 
we  could  hear  from  the  road  a  tremendous  fuss  going  on 
in  the  engine-house.  Fortunatelv  the  carpenter  had  heard 
it,  and  rushed  in  and  raked  out  the  fire,  else  I  don't  know 
what  mij^ht  have  happened.  A  stupid  lad  who  helps  in 
the  feedmg,  thought  to  be  mighty  grand  «nd  get  the 
food  already  cut  and  pulped  and  steamed  during  t^  engi- 
neer's absence.  As  the  steam  arose  he  of  course  got 
flustered  and  lost  his  head,  whereas  the  steam  made  head, 
and  finally  blew  up  the  safety-valve,  thence  escaping  in 
dense,  angry  volume.  The  lad  got  such  a  mortal  fright  uiat 
wheu  it  came  to  the  push  (as  he  is  otherwise  a  good  fellow, 
and  in  het  got  into  this  scrape  from  an  over-deairo  to 
show  work),  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  his  dismissal.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  keep 
all  partiea  but  the  regulars  firom  intrusion  on  the  danceroua 
premises.  Hitherto  one  could  not  persuade  our  folk  that 
the  engine  waa  aught  but  a  delightfol  toy.  It  had  really 
been  well  nigh  a  serious  affkir,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
last  attempt  at  such  freaks.  It  has  become  a  poaitive 
wonder  to  me  how  it  is  that  one  does  not  hear  of  mon 
frequent  aceidenta  than  we  do.  I  remember  now,  although 
it  never  struck  me  then,  a  Staflbrdahiro  gentleman,  an 
exceedingly  clever  eneineer,  who  never  could,  even  to  the 
laat  (and  he  waa  an  old  man)  hear  without  an  involuntary 
shudder  the  "  thud,  thud  "  of  a  high-preasure  engine  at 
ftiUpaoe. 

But  let  us  to  less  exciting  topics.  How  smgnlar  is  the 
spread  of  epidemics  I  How  aoiurd  that,  go  when  you 
will  of  late  over  Endand,  you  meet  every  when  aomebody 
complaining  of  boUs  or  winking  with  a  stye  in  the  tyt  1 
So  too  of  cattle  disorder.    The  jRlustrated  London  Newi 

Sve  us  recently  a  specific  for  lice  on  cattle ;  sbce  that  I 
ve  noticed  and  see  everywhere  the  uncanny  look  upon  the 
cattle  which  indicates  the  existence  of  this  pest.  Whether 
done  well  or  badlv,  whether  their  hair  be  dry  or  reeking 
with  moisture,  there  is  still  everywhere  the  same  un- 
pleasant, scurfy  look.  It  must  assuredly  be  in  the  air. 
Goose-grease,  well  rubbed  in,  astonishes  tne  animalculs, 
while  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  new  hair.  Sawdust, 
like  all  other  forms  of  litter,  seems  to  have  risen  to  a 
premium ;  else  while  the  animals  repose  on  the  supply  of 
this  stuff  which  lareh  and  the  fir-tree  tribe  generally 
yield  keep  completely  dear  of  this  nuiumce.  The 
ameU  of  turpentine  don't  suit  them — ^it  either  drives  them 
next  door,  aa  the  smell  of  puss  sends  the  mice,  or  it  doublee 
them  up  to  die  as  they  inhale  it. 

It  ia  very  sad  to  see  how  the  starlings  died  everywhere 
during  the  hard  weather.  Down  upon  the  fiower-beda 
under  the  rain  spouts,  or  amidst  the  straw  in  the  lofta 
they  turn  up  everywhere,  seeming  to  have  suffered  more 
than  any  other  bird  that  flies,  xtt  shall  still  have  enough 
left  I  hope  to  comb  the  sheep's  backa  and  gurgle  their 
all-absorbiDg  love-song  upon  the  roof-rid^e.  Only  in  one 
instance  do  I  quarrel  with  them,  and  that  is,  when  they 
wiU  greedily  try  to  get  possession  of  a  hole  in  a  willow 
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TW  opon  the  ]«wa,  which  oar  household  regards  u  the 
sacred  property  of  the  nathatch.  Bat  they  sooa  take  the 
hiot  that  they  are  not  waated  there.  Let  them  only  be 
caught  once  or  twice  ia  a  horse-hair  noose,  and  after  a 
fright  be  released,  they  will  soon  then  cease  to  annoy. 
Blessed  sprinja:,  with  the  taneful  birds'  songs  and  the  sweet- 
scented  barstiDg  bads,  how  soon  it  will  be  bursting  upon 
ns  now.  Oh  !  that  it  may  infuse  a  softeniog  iDflnenoe 
into  the  hard  Teutonic  breast,  while  it  re-iaspires  with 
hope  and  energy  to  repair  her  places  of  spoilt  lorelinets  the 
too  sadly  crashed  capital  of  France  I 

The  good  old-fashioned  winter  we  hare  gone  through 
has  enabled  ns  to  compreheod  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  the  frost  for  an  increase  of  soil  upon  onr  fields,  where 
the  plonghiDg  has  been  done  in  due  time.  The  ap-turned 
subsoil,  with  its  occasional  flakes  of  rock,  instead  of  being 
hard  and  harsh,  lies  now  in  lumps  of  finest  sandy  material, 
which  the  first  touch  of  the  harrow  will  spread,  ioter- 
mingling  and  refreshing  the  old  worn  bed.  Especially  is 
this  to  be  seen  in  the  coarse  conglomerate  of  sandstone 
and  lime- kernels  which  form  a  layer  of  onr  old  red 
forms  tion. 

Being  excessively  attached  to  the&moua  black  diamond 
pigs,  one  is  glad  to  have  one's  approach  to  their  habitation 
made  endarable  if  not  pleasant.  The  cleaning  out  pro - 
dnoes  an  nnpleaaaot  atm<M|)here,  for  which,  however,  there 
is  a  certain  cure.  Oet  the  cook  to  store  for  you  the  wood 
ashes  from  the  brick  oven  in  which  the  bnad  is  baked, 
and  therewith  have  the  damp  flags  dusted.  It  deodorizes 
at  once,  and  were  yonr  tym  shut  yon  woidd  never  be 
cognisant  of  the  proximity  of  your  pets'  abode.  As  un- 
happily the  sty,  however  palatially  built,  is  not  redolent  of 
heliotrope  or  wood  violet,  this  in&llible  spoeific  is  worth 
adopting.  I  wish  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Show- 
vard  would  take  a  hint  therefrom.  I  have  mentioned  it, 
bot  vaioly,  to  some  of  them.  If  they  would  but  have  a 
layer  a  foot  thick  of  burnt  clay  or  wood  ashes  beneath  the 
sod  on  which  the  pig  pens  are  erected,  the  visitors  would 
be  no  more  repelled,  as  thev  are  under  existing  circum- 
stances, by  an  nnsavoiy  odour,  from  the  deUghtfvd  con- 
templation of  a  beantiful  animal. 

Just  reminded— I  must  go  and  look  at  my  pet  qniek- 
set  hedge  which  was  planted  so  carefnlly  two  years  since 
in  a  trench  half  filled  with  fine  mould  on  a  deep  bed  of 
rich  rotted  muck.  It  has  begun  to  find  the  full  benefit  of 
this  comfort  at  foot,  and  the  shoots  spring  amain.  But 
the  surface  is  choked  with  tangled  grass,  which  has  to  be 
carefully  cleared  away  soon  now.  One  of  my  neighboun 
persists  in  allowing  his  young  ^ uick  fences  to  be  grown  up 
with  grass,  the  conseouence  being  that  daring  halfoa-dozen 
vears  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  improvement  in  height, 
besides  that  many  of  the  planU  have  died  out  at  the  base. 
In  Suffolk  some  years  since  I  knew  a  shrewd  &rmer  plant 
voung  oaks  in  the  fence  banks  at  intervals  of  fiftv  to  a 
hundred  yards.  They  come  in  very  handily  for  Inrdle 
heads  and  stakes  of  general  service,  without  doing  damage 
to  the  adjoining  crops  as  an  elm  would  do.  Their 
idiosyncrasy  is  different.  Whereas  the  oak  goes  deeply 
down,  doing  its  best  early  in  life,  to  get  a  subsUntial  hold, 
and  justify  iU  solid  character  as  the  tree  of  Old  England, 
the  dm  idly  spreads  iU  roots  abroad,  greedily  fingcr- 
like  pinking  out  and  pocketing  what's  nice  in  the  soil  as  a 
ehild  the  comfits  on  a  seed-cake. 

Of  this  variety  of  disposition  you  may  observe  abun- 
dant lUustration  on  any  shelving  bank  In  a  woodland 
diftnct  where  the  frost  has  undermined  and  caused  to 
break  awav  the  enclosing  suQ  from  about  the  root-maas. 
There  is  always  something  on  the  face  of  nature  to  amuse 
ud  lostnwt.  Whose  life  so  et^oyable  as  the  NaturaUst's  ? 
Hethat  hath  eyes  to  s«s  let  him  see.  WiU  the  taste  for 
"wne-fleeh  spread  to  Eoglaad,  I  wonder  P  for  there  must 


be  many  of  our  countrymen  and  eoostiywomen  in  Puis, 
who  by  the  necessities  of  the  siege  have  got  hakitQated  to 
the  food.  It  woold  be  a  great  thing  for  ns  Sumgn  if  t 
colt  ooidd  be  made  valuable  for  ateaks  and  sirioio,  e?a 
though  it  have  sprung  a  sinew  or  got  a  spavin  anforte- 
nately  established.  Mr.  Bncklaod's  report  that  tk 
flavour  of  this  viand  is  anggestive  of  the  scented  air  wbeo 
a  bnnch  of  hnntera  are  pulled  up  at  a  check,  will  perbm 
operate  against  onr  hopes.  Only  fancy  how  it  woud 
help  us  in  a  bad  year  like  the  past  if  inatead  of  knocidDg 
the  old  cart-mare  on  the  head,  and  consigning  her  esrcaie 
to  the  vine  border,  we  oonld  have  her  carried  to  the 
hirder  as  "  stock "  for  the  cook.  Would  some  ildiled 
astronomer  kindly  tell  us  whether  or  not  we  are  to  Buffer 
again  this  season  from  the  terrifying  infiaence  of  the 
comet?  because  it  is  high  time  to  be  prqparecL  I  for 
one  shall  (instructed  by  the  past  aeason)  not  attempt  the 
growing  of  stubble  turnips ;  I  shall,  moreover,  let  the 
grain  crop  have  grown  anfficiently  high  to  afford  damp 
shelter  before  the  cloven  are  sown,  and  shall  endetfoir 
also  to  get  the  barley  ground  finely  pulverixed  beneath,  bat 
left  doddy  a-top,  the  only  succesaful  "  seeds  "  in  thii  dii- 
trict  having  last  year  owed  their  ancceas  to  sach  treatmcst. 
The  lion  he  hath  spoken ;  he  hath  roared  the  whole 
night  through.  And  now  we  can  only  humblj  hope  tbat 
he  will  finish  as  he  ought,  and  depart  as  any  sucking  dore. 
"  In  like  the  lion,  out  like  the  lamb,"  as  another  fioiliv 
saying  hath  it ;  so  should  our  March  behave.  Last  nigi|t, 
when  we  had  fondly  anticipated  being  aoon  wrapped  ii 
balmy  slumber,  it  was  not  long  before  the  words  of  the 
imaginary  sailor,  in  the  popular  ditty,  were  realised: 

Hy  eyes  I  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots 
About  their  heads  are  fklling ! 

Then,  when  the  morning  broke,  there  was  only  a  aSkj 
gray  tint  upon  the  sky  and  scene  suggestive  of  repe&taaoa 
or  remone ;  but  when  the  school-room  dinner-time  ir- 
rived,  how  it  did  pour  1  great  flaky  rain — ^half  sleet,  half 
fluid — which  made  the  pret^r  lambkins  hurry  ooder  the 
overhanging  hedge-bank.  My  first  yisit,  when  1  eooM 
get  out,  was  to  the  field  of  autumn  oats  which  they  aad 
their  dams  were  pasturing ;  and  then  I  found  very  soos 
that  my  tromon  for  their  safety  had  been  qoite  nper- 
flaoos.  But  there  is  an  extra  reason  for  being  delighted; 
for  a  friend  hath  unexpectedly  sent  me  a  sweet  Meer- 
schanm,  which  I  have  already  in  an  hour  heated  thrice. 
"  Too  hot  to  last,  gentlemen :"  as  Wellington  obaerred  of 
the  cannon  pounding  at  Waterloo. 

What  a  curious  clever  thing  is  the  drainer's  eye  1  One 
whom  I  have  occasionally  employed  called  here  jost  sov, 
on  spec,  and  took  me  and  pointed  out  certain  hoUovs 
where  the  water  must  obvioualy  accumnlate.  Now  we 
know  their  whereabouts — a  fact  we  should  never  hare  de- 
tected by  virtue  of  our  own  unaided  vision.  Bot  whst  ii 
the  corollary  P  Why  that  reaUy,  this  year,  I  have  no 
money  to  drain  with.  Am  I  not  run  dry  myself  P  M 
in  the  second  place,  would  that  my  4iear^  friend  wosid 
find  out  about  me  some  hollows  where  the  cash  ia  too 
strongly  effecting  a  lodgment  1 

How  sly,  and  I  may  add  ungrateful,  these  bothoitiDa 
rooks  are  I  or,  rather,  the  jackdaws,  yon  may  ngp^ 
WeU,  but  if  rooks  wiU  allow  jackdaws  in  their  eoapto; 
they  must  not  be  astonished  if  they  be  credited  alto  to 
some  extent  with  their  disposition  and  deeds :  "  Birds  of 
a  feather  flock  together,"  says  the  proverb.  In  s  mta 
over  an  outlying  £arm  which  I  rent  just  now  I  fonod  u 
intelligent  litUe  fellow,  or  rather,  to  bqpn  with,  I  heard 
him  cutting  about  nnder  the  fence.  I  asked  hin,  t*  " 
happened  to  come  dose  to  where  I  was  opeaings  gste, 
"  Isn't  it  near  dinner  time  ?— what  time  do  yon  ^  "^ 
boy?" 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  air." 
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"  Well,  pat  it  past  tliat  half-an-lioar." 

No  reply ;  only  in  innooeat  look,  as  I  saw  him  with 
tiie  gndiul  fall  of  his  eye-lash  just  taking  what  I  felt  to 
be  quiet  stock  of  my  conntenauee  from  hat-brim  to 
chin. 

"Where  do  yoa  dioo?"  I  added  thereapon,  much 
npon  the  pUn  whieh  young  barristers  adopt,  not  looking 
for  any  answer  in  particular,  but  just  trusting  to  accident, 
83  one  hits  an  outlying  briar-bush,  not  a  bit  eipecting 
the '  old  coek'  who  Aes  out  with  such  a  terrific  startling 
uaod." 

"  Under  the  hedge  there." 

"  Aha  f  then  you  have  dined  ?" 

No  reply — the  innocent  at  bay.  Well,  then,  to  return. 
I  found  "  this  'ere"  intelligent  young  man  cutting  along 
under  shelter  of  this  fence,  and  down  again  under  that — 
then  up  the  middle  and  down  again — and  yet  for  all  his 
demonstration  and  noise  the  pestilent  old  erows  would 
keep  there  still.  "  Industrious,  anyhow,"  one  remarks 
inwardly,  tfjing  to  find  some  excuse  for  their  villany — 
some  salre  for  our  sore.  But  no ;  these  crafty  gentle- 
men of  the  air  did  condescend  to  rise,  seeing  he  had  no 
fire-arms,  and  they  detected  no  scent  of  powder,  when  he 
came  harrowing  up  with  shrill  cry  the  lining  of  his 
gullet  quite  near  to  them;  and  they  flew  righteously 
eaon^  awi^  too ;  but  he  had  scarcely  turned  upon  his 
heel ;  he  had  not  certainly  turned  in  his  trousers  pocket, 
contemplatively  calculating,  as  is  the  wont  of  youth,  the 
last  night's  winnings  of  his  taws,  when  they  elegantly 
wheel  at  single  signal  of  one  rogue  left  in  a  tree,  quite 
hiding,  no  doubt,  behind  this  branch  during  the  term  of 
my  yieinity.  They  copy  the  lad's  mancenrres  to  a  T — I 
think  that's  the  way  to  write  it — but  what  it  exactly 
means  I  must  acknowledge  I  don't  know — our  sentinel  I 
mean :  they  copy  him  exactly.  They  go  as  he  bids 
them,  quite  earnestly,  if  noiselessly,  away ;  they  wheel 
loftlr,  but  steadily  as  Uhlans,  they  meet  the  wind,  they 
lower,  they  soar,  tiiejr  float,  they  go  a  downward  drive, 
they  are  only  exerdsmg  after  all ;  it  is  their  regular  drill 
they  would  have  you  believe ;  so  they  continue  to  perform 
with  such  an  airy  unconcern,  until  suddenly,  as  a  bolt, 
they  sre  down  the  very  minute  the  lad  has  descended  just 
below  the  brow  of  the  field,  and  can  no  more  command  a 
sight  of  the  hill  top.  Down — down  they  are,  but  not 
among  the  dead  men ;  nay,  rather  amongst  the  firesh, 
lecond-planted,  com,  the  very  remembrance  of  the  ne- 
ceisity  for  which  drives  us  half  distracted.  Down  they 
are,  thick  as  currants  in  a  Christmas  pudding,  or  fleas  on 
Patrick's  vest ;  and  if  they  don't  do  me  a  worid  of  mis- 
chief this  very  afternoon,  why  then  my  name's  not  a 
prophet,  and  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised. 


Don't  give  them  a  chance,  boy ;  that's  the  advice  I 
would  give  my  son,  and  that's  the  advice  I  sive  yon 
heartily,  young  agricultural  shaver.  Don't  give  them  a 
chance,  boy.  Why,  what  do  you  mean— the  rooks? 
No,  no — ^the  money-lender.  I  have  just  seen  a  poor 
fellow  in  such  a  hobble,  I  am  bound,  though  possibly 
Cassandra-like,  to  raise  my  little  voice  to  swell  the  pa- 
rental outcry.  If  you  want  to  keep  up  anything  like 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  to  enjoy  happy  working  in  the  morn- 
ing and  no  dyspeptic  waking  during  the  midnight  hours, 
then  resolutoly  determine  from  the  first  to  live  within 
your  means.  If  you  have  only  a  shilling  a  day  live  on 
tonpence.  Heroin  lies  the  first  element  of  happiness. 
No  ciroumstanees  can  satisfy  when  debt  is  sucking  at  your 
vitals.  The  debts  of  youth  are  an  increasing  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  middle  age.  It's  for  aU  the  world  like 
billiard- playing.  "I  learnt  my  game  by  observing  the 
flukes  made  by  gentlemen  who  played  at  my  table"  is 
the  revelation  the  elder  Roberts  made  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  attained  his  marvellous  skill  at  this  now  most 
fashionable  game.  By  the  way,  before  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject, give  the  old  fellow  his  due.  Although  he  has  been 
compelled,  as  all  old  stagers  must,  to  give  up  his  pride  of 
plaee  to  a  younger  animal,  let  ns  not  forget  that  the  win- 
ner's name  also  is  Roberts.  In  a  future  Grand  National, 
if  some  Broeely  Tile  should  happen  to  win  first  place, 
don't  let  us  deny  the  main  credit  of  the  matter  to  his 
tme-hearted  and  clever  old  sire.  The  Brick.  In  billiard- 
markers,  as  in  hunters  and  steeplechase  winners,  the  finer 
qualities  of  muscle  and  stylish  action  are  beyond  a  doubt 
a  good  deal  inherited.  And  this  brings  us  back  to  our 
point — ^the  point  from  which  we  started;  namely,  the 
assertion  that  successfiil  horse-breeding,  like  successful 
billiard-playing,  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  keen  and 
careful  observation  of  the  manner  and  fiaUures,  and  casual 
good  fortune  of  others.  Mainly  the  last  itom,  otherwise 
"  the  flukes."     ' 

Our  Umit  is  short  now,  and  already  we  hear  the  post- 
man  in  the  distance ;  but  another  day  hope  to  throw  our 
pebble  to  swell  the  cairn  which  was  so  handily  built  at 
the  discussion  at  the  Farmers*  Club  the  other  evening. 
Cairn,  I  deliberately  write.  For  will  not  the  whole  dis- 
cussion fall  to  the  ground  if  it  look  for  government  aid  P 
I  fear  so,  though  I  hope  not.  It  was,  as  reported,  a  most 
interesting  discussion ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  listen  to  it.  A  troop  of  artillery  came  through  our  small 
country  town  yesterday,  en  route  for  Wales,  astonishing 
and  delighting  the  gaping  mob,  both  male  and  female. 
I  had  a  careful  inspection  of  the  horses  in  the  inn-yard. 
We  could  not  buy  such  here  for  £40  a-piece.  Postman 
inmmons. 


THE    LAW    OF    HYPOTHEC    AND    DISTBAINT    FOE    BENT. 


At  the  opening  of  the  year,  when  speaking  to  Mr. 
Kechi's  approaching  lecture  on  how  to  hire  and  how  to 
^  a  farm,  we  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  some  proviso, 
whereby  iu  the  event  of  things  going  wrong  a  tenant's 
other  creditors  would  be  put  on  as  good  a  footing  as  the 
landlord ;  as,  of  course,  we  went  on  to  intimate  that  the 
iaterference  of  Parliament  would  be  required  to  revise 
*1»  law  of  distress  for  rent.  And  on  Wednesday  — 
on  one  of  those  off  "  mornings"  which  are  pretty  gene- 
nlly  considered  good  enough  for  any  agricultural  busi- 
ness-—this  question  came  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
•^  it  stood  the  subject  for  debate  was  the  Hypothec 
(Scotland)  Bill,  but  it  quickly  came  to  be  seen  that  hypo- 
thec on  the  other  side  of  the  Border  was  very  much  the 


same  as  the  prior  claim  of  the  landlord  in  England.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  outset,  quoting  from  the  Lords 
Committee,  very  honestly  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  the  matter :  "  The  main  diffierence 
between  the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland  and  the  law  of 
distress  in  England  consists  in  this — ^that  in  Scotland  the 
landlord  has  the  power  of  preventing  the  tenant  from 
disposing  of  his  crop  before  the  rent  becomes  due, 
whereas  in  England  he  has  no  such  power ;"  while  the 
honourable  gentleman  added  on  his  own  responsibility 
that  "the  two  are  very  nearly  analogous.  There  are 
some  differences  between  them,  and  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  admit  that  every  argument  that  is  used  against 
the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotknd  in  the  main  appUea  to 
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ik%  lanr  of  diftmf  in  Bnf^i.*'  Here  u  elaarly  Mme- 
thiDg  to  go  on,  as  here  egiin  we  eome  ii^e  to  hot  to  tttll 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  derelopmeat  of  agri- 
enltore— the  employment  of  capital.  Mr.  Meehi,  no 
donht,  will  tell  ni  in  May  that  the  land  yet  langmahea 
for  lack  of  sufficient  means,  that  the  ayerage  amount 
invested  per  acre  is  fer  below  what  this  should  be,  and 
that  the  soil  and  its  occupant  starre  rather  than  flourish 
alike  from  the  same  cause.  Then,  we  shsU  find  that  the 
want  of  security,  a  habit  of  dealing  in  defiance  of 
business-like  principles,  and  of  allowing  the  landlord 
and  his  agent  to  do  very  much  as  ther  please  in  malduff 
terms,  must  necessarily  tend  to  keep  the  best  men  aloof. 

And  the  law  of  hypothec  or  the  landlord's  preference 
daim  works  more  certainlv  than  anything  else  to  this 
end.  As  Mr.  McCombie,  the  only  man  who  spoke  up  as 
a  farmer  on  Wednesday,  said,  "  it  creates  a  fictitious  value 
in  land,  and  allows  the  proprietor  to  accept  tenants  with 
little  or  no  capital.  Such  persons  insUad  of  fanning 
the  land  actually  scourge  it,  and  in  a  few  years  hand  it 
over  in  an  exhausted  state  to  the  landlord,  who  again  re- 
lets it  to  another  tenant,  veir  likely  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. There  is  not  half  of  the  capital  invested  in  land  m 
Scotland  that  ought  to  be,  and  the  land  is  not  yielding 
above  two-thirds  of  what  it  is  able  to  produce."  So 
spoke  out  the  fiurmer  member  for  Scotland,  and  yet  Mr. 
McCombie  did  not  speak  quite  so  plainly  to  the  bad  prac- 
tice which  has  emanated  from  this  bad  law.  In  Scotland 
ferms  are  firequently  let  by  tender.  Holding  the  hypothec 
like  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  the  landlord  cares  little 
for  the  character  of  the  tenant  so  long  as  he  gets  a  high 
rent.  He  has  the  other  ever  at  his  mercy,  and  can  cut  him 
down  at  a  moment's  notice.  Thus  the  small  means  of 
the  needy  man  often  become  smaller  still.  He  can  command 
comparatively  little  credit,  as  eveiy  blade  of  com  he  grows 
is  already  made  over.  In  England  it  has  scarcely  reached 
to  this,  although  we  have  seen  an  agent  hooted  out  of  a 
room  from  having  introduced  the  fashion  of  letting  by 
tender,  while  we  have  heard  of  a  man  down  Gloucester 
way  who,  in  the  first  instance,  denounced  the  practice 
at  a  public  meeting,  and  then  apologised  to  a  landlord  as 
meaning  nothing  "  personal"  to  anyone  who  misht 
countenance  such  a  proceeding !  Nevertheless  the  effect 
of  so  unfair  an  arrangement  is  very  much  the  same  even 
in  England.  Many  a  good  man,  who  has  started  pros- 
peroouy  enough,  has  been  beaten  before  now  at  farming, 
as  the  experience  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  would  go 
to  show.  And  when  the  times  are  against  him,  when 
he  wants  a  little  assistance,  or  a  little  longer  credit,  he 
stands  in  a  very  different  position  to  any  other  trader. 
His  rent,  instead  of  being  a  mere  tithe  of  his  expenses, 
is  often  equal  to  all  his  other  outgoings ;  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  occupation  no  man's  circumstances  are 
better  known.  Thus,  if  friends  are  inclined  to  help  him 
they  do  so  with  their  eyes  open  to  more  than  ordinary 
risk.  Under  pressure  tiie  shop-kee|ier  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
able  to  get  more  goods  without  paying  for  them,  and  so 
tide  over  the  bad  time ;  but  the  cattle  dealer,  the  seed- 
merchant,  and  the  implement-maker  can  only  accommo- 
date their  customer  in  such  a  case  at  a  fiur  ereater  sacri- 
fice. When  the  crash  does  come,  the  landlord  steps  in 
and  takes  everything  he  pleases,  and  the  other  creditors 
divide  the  little  or  nothing  that  is  left  amongst  them. 
Under  such  a  system  many  a  man  has  been  ruined,  who 
had  be  been  a  butcher  or  a  baker  might  have  pulled 
through. 

During  the  debate  an  attempt  was  made  to  hoodwink 
the  actual  question,  under  a  plea  of  sympathy  for  the 
small  finrmers.  If  the  prior  claim  for  rent  was  abolished, 
the  small  farmers,  that  is,  the  men  of  inadequate  means, 
iroold  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  holdings. 


But  when  duly  interpreted  what  does  this  plea  eons  to, 
but  that  these  small  men  in  reality  go  into  bosEoeis  at 
other  people's  expense  f  The  crop  will  ensure  the  land- 
lord, and  if  it  be  a  good  one  will,  perhaps,  pay  the  other 
people,  or  if  not  Siese  other  people  are  thesofferen. 
Mr.  M'Combie's  facts,  however,  at  onoe  disposed  of  era 
this  argument :  "  The  lai^e  farmers,  the  small  fannen, 
and  the  crofters  of  Aberdeenshirs,  numbering  8,481, 
signed  a  petition  in  fiivour  of  the  abolition  of  the  hiw  of 
hypothec,  and  I  believe  the  great  minority  were  snull 
fiumers  and  crofters." 

The  Lord  Advocate  on  the  part  of  the  OovemmeDt  re- 
garded hypothec  "as  untenable,  u  an  exceptional  sod 
highly  artificial  law.  It  is  a  privilege  in  the  strictnt 
sense  of  the  word,  and  a  privilege  of  landlords,  became 
it  is  a  peculiar  law  in  their  favoor  which  does  not  exist  in 
favour  of  others.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  good  ret- 
son  for  a  distinction  between  one  class  of  creditors  sad 
another."  This  is  stronglv  put,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  it  is  put  officially.  Nevertheless,  in  a  Houe 
of  some  scope  the  Government  wu  thoroughly  besta. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  this  was  a  monely  ssTiesI- 
tural  matter,  or  nothing  more  than  a  fenner's  grievasee 
at  most.  If  the  question  had  touched  in  any  way  on  the 
interests  of  the  townsman,  the  tradesman,  or  the  mer- 
chant, the  Government  would  have  known  well  enoogk 
that  the  loss  of  the  Bill  would  in  all  probability  bare 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  place ;  but  as  it  was  only  tie 
farmer,  and  as  of .  course  the  Farmer's  Friends  u  nrail 
went  dead  against  him,  the  migoritv  one  way  or  the  other 
could  be  of  little  consequence.  Mr.  McLaren  oppoied 
the  Bill,  Colonel  Corbett  opposed  the  Bill,  BIr.  Pell  and 
Lord  John  Manners  voted  against  it,  and  Mr.  Sewdi  Bead 
made  no  sign,  for  he  never  voted  at  all. 

And  here  arises  a  very  pertinent  question.  The  Scot- 
tish Chamber  of  Agricidture  has  declared  against  tbelav 
of  hypothec,  as  unuir  to  the  fermers,  and  of  no  good  to 
the  landlords ;  and  sooner  or  later  no  doubt  the  law  of 
hjrpothec  is  doomed.  But  how  as  to  the  Sng^ah  law  of 
dutress  for  rent ;  is  this  also  unfair  to  the  tenant  asd 
of  little  good  to  the  landlord  ?  At  any  rate  it  is  aoidj 
time  that  the  subject  were  fiurly  faced  here  also. 
We  wiU  not  AD  so  fiur  as  to  say  that  Colonel  Corbett  and 
Mr.  Pell,  leading  men  at  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, would  uphold  the  law  of  distress  for  rent,  bat  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  that  their  opinions  as  wdl  u  of 
other  honourable  gentiemen  who  frequent  those  meetiDn 
should  be  ascertained.  Nay  I  the  very  fiomers  migkt  be 
invited  to  offer  expression  thereon,  so  that  when  a&y 
question  of  the  kind  ever  again  came  before  Parliament 
the  Engliah  Chamber,  like  the  Scotch,  might  lesllj  be 
able  to  say  which  way  it  was  going.  So  fiur  this  ia  not 
quite  so  dear. 

Since  writing  so  Car  we  have  had  the  opportnnity  of 
looking  through  Mr*  Jenkins'  paper  in  the  new  nmnbcr 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  JomnuU  on  Scottiih 
Agriculture;  and  here  in  the  very  outset  the  editor  of 
the  national  Society's  own  work  speaks  to  thesbnes 
against  which  we  have  been  protesting.  "Unfoits- 
nately,"  as  he  says,  "  the  Scotch  system  of  leases  labews 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  hampered  by  tiro  im- 
portant drawbacks.  One  of  these  is  knuwn  as  the  Uv 
of  hypothec,  analogous  to  our  law  of  distraint,  aad  the 
other  is  the  custom  of  inviting  tenders  for  f^a,  tbe 
leases  for  which  are  drawing  to  a  dose.  In  Scotland,  u 
a  broad  general  rule,  when  a  fiarm  is  to  be  let  the  Ughc^ 
bidder  becomee  the  occupier,  unices  anything  seriooi  i* 
known  against  him.  The  Umdlord  is  sore  of  his  rent, 
owing  to  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  therefore  he  is  often 
more  cardess  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  eajntd  aad  rena- 
tation  of  the  tenant  than  the  En(^  landlofds  are  naoer 


TOB  VASaSBfB  UAStAStTSE: 


i  fyttem  of  jmAy  ttiuaejr.  Tiro  nsolti  follow :  firstly^ 
a  large  proportion  of  forms  are  oyer-rented ;  and,  secondly, 
a  oomparatirely  smaU  proportion  of  tenants  'sit  ont' 
their  leases."  And,  furtker  on,  **  A  man  of  straw,  with 
nothing  to  lose,  will  bid  an  extrayagant  rent  for  a  &nn  in 
good  condition.  The  hypothec  law  has  no  terrors  for 
him,  and  he  can  at  any  rate  get  a  few  years'  living  ont  of 
the  fiurm«    On  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  lets  the  fiurm 


resting  on  the  security  of  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  not 
nnfreqnentiy  he  is  said  to  obtain  his  rent  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  have  given  '  credit '  to  the  farmer  on  the 
strength  of  his  being  the  occnpier  of  a  certain  number  of 
acres."  What  will  Mr.  Fell,  and  Mr.  McLaren,  and 
Lord  John  and  Colonel  Corbett,  and  the  other  Fabxebs' 
Fbiends  in  Wednesday's  minority  say  to  all  this  reasoning 
—of  the  Royal  Agricultnral  Society,  be  it  remembered  P 
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It  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that  we  have 
paid  a  dne  attention  to  the  water  we  consume,  although 
other  important  sanitary  objects  have  not  escaped  our 
attention.  But  those,  such  as  pestilential  emanations  and 
neglected  house  drains,  forced  themselves  upon  our  notice 
by  their  ill  odours  and  by  the  disnses  they  produced — 
the  ill  effects  arising  from  bad  water  were  rather  leas 
prominent.  And  yet  we  were  ever  a  litUe  inconsistent 
even  in  this  matter ;  we  noticed  the  influence  of  hard 
water  upon  our  horses ;  the  trainer  of  race-horses  was 
carefnl  to  provide  them  with  dean  and  soft  water,  even  took 
the  psdna  to  carry  water  to  distant  race-courses  when  he 
feared  that  soft  water  was  not  there  obtainable.  He 
would  in&llibly  rqect  for  this  purpose  the  water  with 
which  the  citizens  of  London  and  some  other  densely 
populated  places  are  supplied.  Indeed,  as  I  had  some 
time  since  occasion  to  remark,  an  attention  to  the 
deanliness  of  live  stock  has  been  long  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  rational  means  of  promoting  their  health 
and  the  profit  of  their  owners.  The  idea  once  entertained 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  consumed  by  the  horse,  or. 
the  cow,  or  the  pig  was  of  little  moment,  is  now  rapidly 
exploding.  That  dean  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  foul, 
even  for  the  beverage  of  a  hog,  is  now  pretty  generally 
understood,  even  in  those  precints  of  the  metropolis 
where  the  true  principles  of  health  are  more  studied  in 
cow-keeping  or  pig-feeding  than  in  the  preservation  of 
thor  owners  health.  Even  animals  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  these  things,  for,  as  it  was  wdl  said  by 
Professor  Lyon  Playfair  in  a  valuable  report  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  horses  have  this  knowledge  in  a  remarkable 
d^ree ;  they  love  soft  water,  and  refuse  hvd  if  they  can 
poasibly  get  the  former.  Hard  water,  indeed,  produces  a 
roi^h  and  staring  coat  in  horses,  and  renders  them  liable 
to  ^pes.  This,  too,  was  noted  by  one  of  the  most 
eelebrated  of  modem  veterinarians,  the  kte  Professor 
Youatt.  Cleghom  states  that  in  the  Island  of  Minorca, 
hard  water  causes  diseases  in  the  system  of  certain  ani- 
mals, especially  of  sheep.  It  has  been  also  observed  that 
pigeons  refuse  hard  water  if  they  can  obtain  access  to 
soft.  The  preference  which  the  horse  very  conunonly 
shows  to  pond  water  rather  than  to  that  procured  from  a 
well  or  a  river  nkay  often  be  explamed  m  this  way.  The 
water  oi  ponds  is  very  commonly  merdy  composed  of  the 
water  which  flows  into  it  from  land  or  surface  drainage, 
which  water,  contrary  to  the  generally  recdvdi  and  ap- 
parently reasonable  opinion,  is  upon  an  average  much 
softer,  as  more  free' from  the  salts  of  lime  than  the  waters 
obtained  from  either  weUs  or  rivers.  Some  late  examin- 
bUodm  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Health  have  shown  this 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  *'  The  observations  collected 
under  the  Public  Hedth  Act  of  the  comparative  purity  of 
different  waters,  appear  to  us  to  establish  the  anxiom,  that 
the  shorter  the  space  of  land  which  water  has  to  traverse, 
or  the  shorter  the  time  which  it  remains  iq^  it,  the  less 


will  be  the  quantity  of  adventitious  impurities  which  it 
will  imbibe.  We  have  had  424  different  specimens  of 
water  from  different  parts  of  the  country  tested,  and  we 
find  that  in  respect  to  hardness  the  following  are  the  re- 
suits — [a  degree  of  hardness  is  eoual  to  about  a  grain  of 
chalk  per  pdlon  of  water] :  1.  Wdli  and  spring  (264) 
spedmens)  had  an  average  hardness  of  25.86.  2.  Rivers 
and  brooks  (111  specimens),  average  hardness  18.05.  8. 
Land  and  surface  drainage  (49  specimens),  average  hard- 
ness 4.04."  We  see,  then,  in  the  case  of  live  stMk,  how 
materid  an  effect  is  prodnoed  by  the  hardness  of  the  water 
upon  their  hedth  and  appearance.  In  viewing  this  in 
connection  with  the  economy  of  domestic  life,  some  useful 
and,  when,  considered  in  connection  with  the  supply  of 
populous  places,  startling  phenomena  present  themsdves. 
In  fiict,  as  is  remarked  in  the  report  to  which  I  have 
alluded:  "The  importance  of  this  minerd  ingredient 
(chalk)  is  only  to  be  correctiy  estimated  when  viewed  in 
the  aggregate ;  when  16  grains  per  gallon  in  the  day's 
supply  of  the  metropolis  (equd  to  90,000,000  gallons) 
becomes  52  tons  of  lime,  which  we  find  affecting  every 
domestic  operation,  and  see  accumulated  as  a  coating  in 
ketties,  in  the  pipes  of  baths,  in  the  boilers  of  steam- 
engines,  destroying  25^  ox.  of  soap  in  every  100  gallons 
of  water  for  each  degree  of  hardness,  or  single  grain  of 
lime  contdned  in  a  gallon  of  water. " 

For  cattle,  too,  as  in  Uai  for  sll  domestic  animals, 
the  water  can  hardly  be  procured  too  soft  and  clean,  and  yet 
in  practice,  how  commonly  is  the  watering  of  Uve  stock 
disregarded  1  Notice  the  ponds,  or  rather  cesspools,  satu* 
rated  and  putrefying  with  all  kinds  of  oiganio  matten,  to 
which  many  a  poor  animal  Jias  only  access  in  a  Add,  or  in 
a  farm-yard — places  into  which  all  the  drainage  of  the 
enclosure  has  access,  and  which  is  so  approadiing  in 
quality  to  liquid  manure  that  its  owner  perhaps  is  seri* 
oudy  considering  the  expediency  of  carting  it  on  to  his 
land,  or  pumping  it  on  to  his  compost  heaps.  Condder, 
I  say,  these  thmgs,  and  then  ask  yourself  whether  a 
better  supply  of  more  wholesome  water  cannot  be  readily 
obtained  for  your  live  stock  than  such  water  as  this. 
When  speaking  of  the  farmen'  management  in  theie 
matten,  )fouatt  says :  "  He  lets  his  horses  loose  morning 
and  night,  and  they  go  to  the  nearest  pond  or  brook  and 
drink  tiieir  fill,  and  no  harm  results ;  for  they  obtain  that 
kind  of  water  which  nature  designed  them  to  have,  in  a 
manner  prepared  for  them  by  some  unknown  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  wdl  as  by  the  depodtion  of  many 
saline  admixtures.  The  difference  between  hard  and  sqfi 
water  is  known  to  every  one.  In  hard  water  soap  inll 
curdle,  vegetables  will  not  boil  soft,  and  the  saccharine 
matter  of  the  mdt  cannot  be  fully  obtained  in  the  process 
of  brewing.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  different  effect 
of  hard  and  soft  water  is  so  evident  as  in  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs  of  the  horse.  Hard  water^  drawn 
fresh  from  the  weU,  will  assuredly  mdce  the  coat  of  § 
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hone  unaccustomed  to  it  stare,  and  it  will  not  nnfre- 
qnentlj  gripe  and  otherwise  injure  him.  Instinct  or  ex- 
perience has  made  even  the  horse  himself  conscious  of  this, 
for  he  will  never  drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft ; 
he  will  leave  the  most  transparent  and  pnre  water  of  the 
well  for  a  river,  although  the  water  maj  he  turhid,  and 
even  for  the  muddiest  pool.  He  is  injured,  however,  not 
so  much  hy  the  hardness  of  the  well-water  as  hy  its  cold- 
ness— particularly  hy  its  coldness  in  summer,  and  when  it 
is  many  degrees  helow  the  temperature  of  Ihe  atmosphere. 
The  water  in  the  hrook  and  the  pond  heing  warmed  by 
long  exposure  to  the  air,  as  well  as  having  become 
soft,  the  horse  drinks  freely  of  it  without  danger. 
If  the  horse  were  watered  three  times  a-day,  and  es- 
pecially in  summer,  he  would  often  be  saved  from  the  sad 
torture  of  thirst,  and  from  many  a  disease.  Whoever  has 
observed  the  eagerness  with  which  the  over-worked  horse, 
hot  and  tired,  plunges  his  muzzle  into  the  pail,  and  the 
difficulty  of  stopping  him  until  he  has  draiued  the  last 
drop,  may  form  some  idea  of  what  he  had  previously  suf- 
fered, and  will  not  wonder  at  the  violent  spasms,  and  ia- 
flammation,  and  sudden  death,  that  often  result.  There  b 
a  png'udice  in  the  minds  of  many  people  against  tiie  horse 
heing  fairly  supplied  with  water.  They  think  that  it  in- 
jures his  wind,  and  disables  him  for  qniek  and  hard  work. 
If  he  is  galloped,  as  he  too  often  is,  immediately  after 
drinking,  his  wind  may  be  irreparably  injured ;  but  if  he 
were  oftener  suffered  to  satiate  his  thirst  at  the  intervals  of 
rest,  he  would  be  happier  and  better.  It  is  a  fact  onsus- 
peeted  by  those  who  have  not  carefully  observed  the  horse, 
that  if  he  has  frequent  access  to  water  he  will  not  drink 
so  much  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  another  who,  to 
cool  his  parched  mouth,  swallows  as  fast  as  he  can,  and 
knows  not  when  to  stop.  On  a  journey  a  horse  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  When  he  is  a  little  cooled, 
two  or  three  quarts  of  water  may  be  giveu  to  him,  and 
after  that  his  feed.  Before  he  has  finished  his  com  two  or 
three  quarts  more  may  be  offered.  He  will  take  do  harm  if 
this  berepeated  threeor  four  times  duringalong  andhot  day." 
We  see,  then,  how  important  a  branch  of  sanitary  in- 
quiries is  the  quality  of  the  water  we  use — in  fact,  as  was 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  president  of  the 
Society  of  CivU  Engineers,  in  his  inaugural  address 
in  Febmaiy :  "  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
measures,  all  those  who  have  considered  the  physiology 
of  animd  life  must  know  that  life  and  health  depend 
upon  rightly  understanding  and  practising  sanitary 
laws.  Pnre  air,  pure  water,  and  nutritious  food  are  the 
three  great  agents  for  promoting  health  and  life.  Any 
one  of  these  agents  once  used,  or  combining  with  matt<^ 
of  a  known  dcdeterious  character,  loses  its  vital  property, 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  poison,  unfit  again  to  fulfil  its 
sanitary  mission  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  those 
revivifying  influences  which  will  restore  its  vital  energy. 
Air  once  used  loses  its  vitality,  and  becomes  unfit 
to  sustain  life;  air,  too,  that  is  loaded  with  de- 
composing matter  will  not  sustain  life,  because  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  or  used  up  by  the  organic 
matters  which  are  present  when  undergoing  decom- 
position ;  air  carrying  decomposing  matter,  or  the  germs 
of  disease,  is  also  directly  injurious,  because  it  becomes 
the  vehicle  which  conveys  into  the  human  system  the 
organic  elements  undergoing  decomposition,  which  have 
the  power  to  produce  the  same  state  in  organic  structures 
as  exist  in  themselves;  consequently,  the  effect  of 
breathing  vitiated  air,  or  air  loaded  with  decomposing 
matter,  is  to  lower  the  natural  state  of  vitality  so  as  to 
render  the  human  subject  susceptible  of  disease ;  and  then 
he  corruption  of  the  blood  takes  place,  from  contracting 
the  poisonous  elements  of  decomposition  just  as  effectually 
as  if  inocnkted  with  any  known  poison.  The  necessity  of 
pnre  water  is  equally  important  to  that  of  pure  air. 


Deleterious  matters  present  in  water,  as  a  role,  set  more 
speedily  than  those  present  in  the  air,  because,  when 
conveyed  in  water,  they  pass  at  once  by  the  rapid  proceu 
of  venous  absorption  into  the  system." 

The  next  important  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  the  sonrce 
from  which  we  obtain  our  supply  of  water  for  domeitie 
purposes.  This  is  commonly  either  from  weUs,  or  riven, 
or  iakes — more  rarely  from  rain.  Very  erroneous  notiou 
are  generally  entertained  about  the  composition  of  these 
waters.  They  are  never  found  to  be  devoid  of  fardgB 
substances.  They  all  originate  from  the  rain  water,  bat 
this  becomes  impregnated  with  the  soluble  aaatters  of  the 
soils  over  or  through  which  it  flows.  Let  us  exsmine  the 
composition  of  some  of  these  waters,  bright  and  tsstden 
as  they  may  appear.  The  amount  of  imparities  they 
sometimes  contain  will  surprise  some  of  my  readers. 

The  warp  water  of  the  Trent,  as  it  flowed  on  to  the 
land,  was  found  by  Herepath  to  hold  in  an  imperial  galkn 
259  grains  of  foreign  matters ;  after  resting  for  some  time, 
it  then  held  as  it  flowed  off  the  soil  only  49  grains.  The 
waters  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth  vary  in  the  amoint 
of  thetrimpnrities,  according  tothe  seaaonof  the  year— sseh 
as  the  water  of  the  Nile,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gsngei. 
Mr.  Everest  foond  ina  galhm  of  the  water  of  the  Gnga 
only  four  grains  of  iasolnble  matter  in  the  fint  week  ii 
July,  but  2S2  graina  on  the  8th  of  August.  The  mad 
deposited  by  the  Oangea  and  the  Nile  is  eonposed  chieflj, 
in  100  parts»  after  being  dried,  of 

The  Nils.    The  Qangeh 

Water  10.70  1.00 

Organic  matter 2.80  2.7a 

Oxide  of  iron 1S.66  6.00 

Silica    42.60  69.50 

Carbonate  of  lime  S.85  8i0 

Alumina  24.26  7^3 

Magnesia 1.06 

The  water  of  the  Thames,  in  certain  states  of  the  rainikll, 
is  as  impure  as  any  of  these.  After  all  its  insolable  out* 
tera  have  subsided,  the  Thames  water  contains,  according 
to  Dr.  Letheby,  about  23  grains  of  solid  matters  per  gil- 
Ion  ;  the  water  of  the  Lea,  about  23  ;  that  of  the  Coloe, 
21.8 ;  that  of  the  Trent^  50.10.  The  Thames  vtter 
impurities  were  as  foHows : 

Carbonate  of  lime 11.10 

Salpliateof  lime  4.78 

Sulphate  of  soda  48 

Common  salt 1.88 

Oxide  of  iron,  &e •76 

Silicic  acid    1.00 

Organic  matter 2.75 

22.76 
Another  specimen  of  Thames  water,  analysed  by  'Dr. 
Oraham,  will  be  found  in  a  anbsequent  Table,  and  this 
was  not  quite  so  impure  as  that  analysed  by  Br. 
Letheby.  The  water  of  our  lakes  is  far  more  pure.  Tb* 
water  of  Loch  Katrine  contains  only  about  two  grsiu 
of  foreign  mattera  in  a  gdlon,  that  of  the  Bslslahe 
about  6  grains ;  that  of  some  of  the  Cumberland  laktf 
only  about  4  grains.  Three  of  these  waters  were  foood 
by  Professor  Way  to  contain  in  grains  per  gallon : 

Haweswater.   Ulleswater.  Thirtawe. 

Carbonate  of  lime  0.90  1.45  0.75 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...  0.36  0.42 0.^ 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.56  0.40  m OJO 

''tSLlum  ."f!.."^.'}  o-« ^-^^ ^-^ 

Sulphate  of  soda    0.90  0.65  

Oxide  of  iron,  silica,  &c...  0.25  0.20 

Organic  matter  0.62  0.85  


0.78 
0.05 
0.77 


Total  solid  matter  ...  3.99  4.16 S.61 

The  same  degree  of  purity  appears  to  bdong  to  thegnt^ 
lakes  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
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The  wmter  obtained  from  wells  ofUn  containi  more 
MTthj  or  nJiDe  unpnritiet  than  that  from  the  adjoining 
rirer.  Thns,  the  water  from  the  Thames,  at  Chelsea, 
ud  that  from  a  well  at  Oreenwich  Hospital,  and  another 
at  Trafrlgar  Sqoare,  in  London,  when  analysed  were 
found  to  contain  (in  grains)  in  an  imperial  gallon — 


Thames 
Water. 


Greenwich'  Trafalgar 


Carboaate  of  Umo 
Cvboastsof  soda 
Sslphate  of 
Solphatoof 
MttrisU  of  lime 

CoDunoB  nit    

Carboaate  of  magnesia 
Salphtte  of  potaan  ... 
Salnhate  of  magnesia 
CwDOBseeoiu  matter 

Siuea       

Fhoiphates       

Lorn 


It  has  been  aaeertained  that  is  the  home  oonnties  of 
Eagkad  abont  1,100  tons  of  nin  water  annually  drain 
away  from  an  aero  of  knd.  That  this  rain  water  carries 
away  a  jtary  eonaiderable  amount  of  solnble  snbstanees, 
and  that  saline  manures  applied  to  the  soil  are  thus 
reduced  to  a  large  extent,  is  not  only  reasonable  to  con- 
chde,  but  has  been  shown  by  the  results  of  Yorious 
aperiments.  Those  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  carried  on  in 
the  antamn  of  1844,  in  East  Lothian,  were  of  this  kind.  He 
aji,  that  the  naoal  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  during  a 
winter  fallow,  when,  on  the  29th  of  April,  he  collected  a 
ipccimen  of  water  flowing  from  a  land  drain ;  imme- 
diately after  thia  sample  was  taken,  the  field  was  sown 
with  barley,  and  top-dressed  with  guano.  A  few  da?s 
afterwards  a  second  sample  of  water  was  taken  from  the 
tame  drain.  On  examining  these  it  was  found  that  18  lbs. 
of  the  first  specimen  contained  15.2  grains  of  solid 
Butter,  and  the  eame  quantity  of  the  second  27.5  grains. 
Theae^  upon  being  analysed,  were  fonnd  to  contain — 


Otvinie  matter  and  water 

"^U^B  ...        ...         ...        .«, 

Sihcate  of  alumina 

Chloride  of  nugnesinm  .., 

Coanoaaalt , 

Carbonate  of  lime 

ChJoride  of  ealciom 

Sulphate  of  aiamina 
Ptaoxide  of  iron      

Photphsteof  lime 

Phosphate  of  magneaia  .. 
Pbotphate  of  alumina     .. 


The  tnrbid  portion  of  the  drainage  water  first  dis- 
charged from  the  soil,  after  heavy  rains,  being  examined 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  was  not  fonnd  to  differ  materially  in  com« 
position  from  the  soil  from  which  it  drained ;  it  held, 
however,  less  silica,  and  more  lime,  the  matter  deposited 
by  the  turbid  water  containing  per  cent. — 


Siuea .• 

60.0 

SUieate  of  aiamina  ... 

17.6 

Protoxide  of  iron     ... 

6.6 

Solphate  of  lime 

9.4 

0.76 

Phosphate  of  lime    ... 

0.6 

Alumina    

4.0 

Water,  ftc ... 

1.26 

It  may  be  useful  if  we  inquire  u  to  the  composition  of 
the  drainage  from  our  farmyards,  which  too  often  finds  its 
way  into  the  pond  at  which  our  live  stock  drink.  A 
specimen  of  this  liquid  was  analysed  by  the  late  Professor 
Johnston.  He  received  this  from  Mr.  Honldsworth,  of 
Coltness,  near  Hamilton.  It  consisted  of  the  drainings 
from  heaps  of  cow  dung  exposed  to  rain.  It  was  dark 
coloured,  and  of  course  eontained  only  what  rain  water  is 
capable  of  washing  out  of  such  heaps.  An  imperial  gallon 
of  these  drainings,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  about 
480  graina,  or  an  ounce  weight  of  dry  soUd  matter :  this 
solid  matter  consisted  of — 


Ammonm  ...  «.» 
Organic  matter  ... 
Inorganic  matter  (ash) 


••• 

i.a 
•  •• 


The  inorganic  portion  consisted  of — 

Alkaline  salts       

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a 

litue  phosphate  of  iron 

Carbonate  otlime  (chalk) 

Carboaate  of  magnesia     

Silica  (flint)  and  a  litUe  alumina  (clay)  ... 


Grains. 
9.6 
200.8 
268.8 

479.2 


207.8 


268.8 


April  29. 

May  16. 

34 

7.8 

0.9 

0.7 

04 

OJS 

1.12 

.. 

1.8 

2.61 

-. 

2.7 

3.0 

2.10 

0.86 

m^ 

8.1 

8.26 

... 

1.69 

0.3 

3.1 

mmm 

1.8 

— 

0.46 

18.87 

26.40 

The  result  of  all  these  researches  lead  to  but  one  con- 
clusion— viz.,  that  the  quality  of  the  water  we  consume  is 
of  far  greater  importance  to  our  health  than  is  commonly 
understood.  That  certain  diseases  haunt  those  localitiea 
where  the  inhabitants  consume  impure  water  is  clearly 
ascertained.  The  ague  of  the  hundreds  of  Essex  is  now 
far  less  prevalent  since  the  district  has  been  supplied  by 
Artesian  or  other  wells  with  better  water  than  that  once 
procured  from  ponds.  Cholera  has  been  found  to  rage 
where  impure  well-water  was  generally  used ;  even  where 
the  leaves  of  trees  possessing  astringent  qualities  have 
accumulated  in  certain  ponds  it  has  caused  a  great 
mortality  in  sheep.  The  goitre^  so  common  in  some 
parts  of  Switierland,  has  been  imputed  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 


BLANDFOBD     FABMEBS'     CLUB. 
THE     VALUE     OP     STRAW     AS     POOD     POE     CATTLE. 


At  the  first  meeting  for  the  year,  Mr.  Galpin  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Fou>  said  the  subject  hu,  no  donbtj  claimed  the 
itteatioB  of  fiumers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  iu  oonse- 
jpoice  of  the  shortness  of  keep  of  every  kind.  Parmers  have 
heea  ohligsd  to  partly  feed  their  beuts  and  sheep  with  straw 
thia  winter,  many  perliaps  that  never  thouaht  of  doing  such  a 
uisg '»  bat  aeesHUy  has  driven  them  to  do  sneh  as  they  have 
■Bw  doae  belbie,  on  aseoaat  of  the  small  qnaatity  of  haj 


that  was  made  Uist  summer.  I  must  sav  I  have  not  been  de- 
pending so  much  on  hay  as  many  of  yon  have.  I  have  thonght 
for  a  very  Ions  time  that  hay  was  some  of  tlie  dearest  food  we 
fed  with.  I  no  not  wish  yon  to  understand  that  I  think  good 
hay  is  bad  food ;  I  tliink  qnite  the  reverse.  1  like  to  have  it, 
and  do  have  it  if  I  have  the  gram  to  spare  to  make  it  in  the 
month  of  June.  What  I  mean  about  hay  being  expensive  food 
it  this:  I  have  known  many  fiunaen  piaeh  their  sheep  by 
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iMpinff  tbem  ihort  of  food  daring  the  monthi  of  April  and 
Kaj,  ill  for  the  mke  of  haring  a  great  itook  of  hay  for  the 
next  winter.  I  think  it  more  to  our  advantage  to  be  a  little 
more  liberal  with  oar  clover  and  lye-graaa  in  the  ipring  to  im- 
prove oor  sheep  after  the  winter  is  over,  and  not  think  to  much 
abont  the  hayricks  for  the  next  winter.  I  think  it  likely 
there  is  not  one  of  you  that  makes  nse  of  so  little  hay  as  I  do, 
according  to  the  ^aantitj  of  stock  I  keep.  I  have  a  notion 
that  if  we  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  straw-feeding  we  can 
keep  onr  stock  so  as  to  make  it  answer  onr  jiarposes  better 
than  to  depeod  so  much  on  hay.  We  can  winter  onr  store 
beasts  well  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  any  straw,  and  a  little 
addition  of  a  few  ponnds  of  cake  or  com  per  day  for  each 
beast,  instead  of  keeping  them  on  hay.  I  have  for  many  vears 
past  cnt  my  oats  rather  green,  perhaps  I  may  sav  a  week  be- 
fore some  people  wonld  say  they  were  fit  to  cat ;  Dot  I  think 
the  crop  that  is  cnt  at  that  stage  is  the  most  valuable,  taking 
both  com  and  straw  into  consideration.  In  catting  the  oats 
before  they  are  quite  ripe  we  save  all  the  best  oats  that  would 
perhaps  fall  out  if  allowed  to  |pet  ripe  before  cutting;  and 
should  there  be  a  few  under-npe  corns  that  the  thrashing 
machine  would  not  take  out,  the  straw  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  it.  I  also  like  to  cut  my  wheat  rather  nv.  I  find 
bv  10  doing  I  get  a  good  bold  sample,  and  I  find  the  millen 
like  it  better,  and  the  straw  is  of  mora  value  for  feeding.  I 
say  the  same  with  wheat  as  I  said  of  oats — ^we  do  not  ^  so 
much  prime  com  shed  out  in  the  fields  as  we  should  if  we 
allowed  it  to  be  foil  ripe  befon  cutting.  The  barley  we  an 
obliged  to  let  stand  and  get  ripe  before  cutting,  so  as  to  have, 
or  try  to  have,  it  fit  for  malting.  I  have  been  wintering  my 
little  Southdown  tegs  with  roots  and  straw,  and  have  done  the 
same  many  times  befora.  The^  eat  the  straw  very  well,  and 
they  are  certainly  in  very  good  store  order.  If  any  one  hera 
has  not  seen  sheep  kept  in  that  way  I  should  be  pleased  to 
show  any  one  my  Southdowns.  Try  your  improved  Hamp- 
shires ;  see  how  they  like  it,  if  they  will  eat  it.  I  think 
it  better  than  to  depend  ao  much  on  hay.  Many  people,  I 
find,  an  cutting  a  great  quantity  of  straw  into  chaff  and 
mixing  com  or  cake  with  it  to  rab  through  the  winter.  For 
my  own  part  I  object  to  having  so  much  cnt ;  let  them  have  a 
small  quantity  of  chaff  with  the  cake  or  com  that  ^ou  give 
them ;  let  them  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw  as  it  is,  and 
save  the  expense  of  so  much  cutting.  I  believe  the  stock  will 
do  much  better  in  that  way.  i  fkt  some  ^uantitv  of  oxen 
during  the  winter  months.  I  never  think  of  giving  them  hay, 
but  I  cut  straw  into  chaff,  and  pulp  up  about  one  bushel  of 
mangold  per  day  for  each  beast,  and  mix  it  up  with  about  the 
same  quantitv  of  chaff,  having  one  day's  food  prepared  and 
mixed  beforehand;  it  heats  a  little,  it  softens  the  chaff,  and 
the  beasts  are  very  fond  of  itw  and  they  generally  keep  in 
good  health  and  fatten  fast.  It  behoves  us  to  be  carefbl  of 
onr  straw.  If  we  have  more  one  season  than  we  require, 
by  all  means  let  us  thatch  it;  I  have  often  found  sheep 
and  beasts  prefer  old  straw  to  new.  I  do  not  know  why 
it  should  be  so.  Some  few  yean  ago  I  had  a  field  of  beans 
so  blighted  as  to  be  useless  as  a  crop,  and  I  cat  the  haulm 
and  mixed  it  with  other  food,  but  the  cattle  did  not  do 
well  upon  it,  and  I  found  it  rather  expensive.  When  I 
pulped  the  mangolds  and  mixed  them  with  chaff  the  beasts 
ate  it  better  thui  when  given  whole.- 

The  CHAnmjLK  remarked  that  certainly  this  year  they  had 
gained  some  little  experience  in  straw  feeding  from  the  neces- 
sity of  using  it  through  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop.  The  past 
year  had  been  to  man^  farmen  most  disastrous,  especially 
those  who  had  a  quantity  of  stock,  and  it  required  them  to  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  tmsted  that 
the  experience  they  had  had  mig[ht  have  a  good  result. 

Mr.  Homer  quite  asreed  in  giving  only  a  small  quantity  of 
chaff,  mixed  with  meal  or  other  fo<Kl,  bdieving  that  animals 
did  better  with  the  bulk  of  the  straw ;  and  this  was  reasonable 
when  they  considered  the  formation  of  the  animals*  mouths, 
which  were  adapted  for  masticating  their  food.  He  had  used 
a  great  deal  of  straw  this  year,  and  kept  a  great  quantity  of 
stock,  and  they  had  got  on  vexy  well.  He  gave  his  sheep 
icnw  in  the  troughs  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  was 
BOW  giving  them  chaff  mixed  with  other  food. 

Mr.  H.  AiCHABoa  said  that  he  believed  one  good  result  of 
iueh  a  season  as  they  had  experienced  would  be  to  teach  them 
the  value  of  straw  as  food  for  cattle.  He  had  been  informed 
tM  thwe  were  h«»dre4««(^attt0  4yiB|ittth«  Weitof  Bng* 


land,  and  •  master  of  foxhoimda  in  tint  pait  of  the  eotnlr^ 
told  him  that  his  kennels  were  filled  with  the  eaieani  of  isi- 
mala  which  had  died.  They  appeared  to  have  died  bw 
cramp,  but  the  fact  was  that  there  was  not  proof  enough  ii  tfae 
food  given  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  vear.  He  had  finnd 
that  animals  fed  upon  cake  and  straw  aid  remarkaUj  veL 
The  only  thing  with  regard  to  straw  was  its  harshneai,  to  nduee 
which  he  understood  that  a  machine  had  been  invented,  sad  wh 
in  nse  for  trussing  the  straw,  and  this  plan,  he  believed,  vonld  bt 
far  better  than  using  chaff,  for  if  straw  was  cut  into  loeh  null 
pieces  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for  the  animal  to  get  hold  of 
them.  He  had  not  given  straw  to  sheep,  but  he  knev  of  one 
gentleman  who  gave  his  sheep  straw  and  hay  cat  into  ehif, 
with  a  pint  of  malt-dnst  mixed  with  it,  and  the  animsli  mn 
in  fint-rate  condition.  He  tmsted  that  good  wonld  cobk  oot 
of  evil.  The  year  was  a  venr  trying  one  for  Carmen,  and  it 
was  crushing  them  up  to  provide  many  articles  for  food  m  tn 
place  of  hay.  He  considered  straw  had  been  miniMdud 
wasted,  more  particulariy  in  carrying  it  out  in  a  diy  sUte  oa 
the  land.  To  solidify  the  land  was  the  great  thing,  and  he  ni 
confident  that  last  year  a  great  deal  of  straw  wu  lort  bj 
farmen  cnrting  their  straw  in  too  dry  a  state. 

Mr.  E.  Liwii  was  of  opinion  that  thej  were  all  mea  of 
straw  this  year.  He  had  never  befora  cribbed  his  •hc^*]^ 
straw.  His  ewea  were,  before  the  frost  set  in,  on  rough  grom^ 
and  after  he  had  them  into  the  yard  and,  aa  his  shepherd  eoald 
tell  them,  they  had  thriven  wonderfnlly  on  straw  and  tonipi. 
Unfortunately  the  turnips  were  now  rotting,  and  be  did  aot 
believe  straw  would  do  without  something  else.  Cnt  itriv 
was  not  so  well  digested  as  whole  straw,  and  it  was  betta  for 
stock  because  they  took  more  time  to  eat  it  He  faeliefed 
farmen  had  lost  hundreds  of  pounds  by  giving  their  sleek  too 
much  hay,  and  not  giving  them  atrew.  He  knew  mtohI 
people  who  said  that  they  could  not  do  with  cake  aid  oili 
alone,  bat  must  have  a  little  chaff  mixed  with  it 

Mr.  C.  FLOWI&  stated  that  some  yean  ago  he  had  i 
large^ field  of  beans  partiaUy  blighted,  and  fisdingit ao 
good  as  com,  he  got  an  engine,  and  had  the  whole  tmuMd 
as  much  as  possible.  The  engine  stripped  off  the  leaf  asl 
pods,  which  the  animals  ate,  but  would  not  eat  the  stalk  He 
then  cut  some  up  as  chaff,  and  mixed  it  with  malt-dait  ud 
turnip,  and  the  cattle  improved  upon  it.  He  was  of  optsioB 
that  the  straw  was  too  ary  for  the  animals,  and  that  la  beta 
haulm  there  waa  very  little  proof.  (Mr.  Ford  exi^aed  thit 
there  were  no  poda  on  his  haulm  whatever.)  He  (Mr.  Ikwer) 
waa  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Ford  with  respect  to  the  id* 
vantage  of  cutting  oats  and  wheat  gay.  The  reason  vai  thit 
the  moiature  was  retained  in  it.  A  few  days  ago  he  wcatto 
Lord  Portman*s,  where  he  saw  a  machine  at  work  braMiiff 
gorse.  When  it  came  out  it  was  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  wti  in 
awetstate,  and  the  cattle  ate  it  readily.  He  beBarod  tkii 
gorse  would  be  found  a  valaaUe  subatitute  for  hay;  sad  la 
was  sure  Mr.  Forrester,  Lord  Fortman's  steward,  voald  be 
very  pleased  to  show  anyone  the  prooeaa. 

Mr.  KxTNsa  said :  That  until  this  year  he  had  had  ao  ope- 
rienoe  in  uaing  straw  as  food,  and  he  thougrht  ttaev,  ss  finMi^ 
had  leamt  a  lesson  this  year  which  wonld  be  found  veiy  nlu- 
ble,  and  save  them  a  (treat  deal  of  money.  His  pLia  wMit 
fint  to  fill  the  ewes'  cnba  with  straw  and  turnips.  Th^  vest 
on  well  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  not  so  wdl.  He  thei 
save  them  hay  in  the  morning  and  straw  at  ni^t,  ladM 
found  they  ate  double  the  quantity  of  straw.  He  nllj  •)(»» 
cutting  crops  gay  or  early,  espedally  oats.  Mr.  Fooki  isd 
Mr.  Rogen  were  feeding  their  sheep  with  oat  stnv,  aad  Ukj 
were  doing  very  well.  He  believed  the  earlier  wheat  aadoili 
were  eut  ttie  better  wonld  be  the  straw.  He  was  pleeied  to 
hear  Mr.  Ford'a  remarks  on  giving  too  many  roots,  hot  be 
thonght  if  they  fed  with  straw  they  would  have  to  gin  lotf 
tumips. 

Mr.  SooTT  fully  agreed  with  the  generally-expressed  opaioe 
that  oats  and  wheat  were  best  eut  early.  Not  only  waitM 
straw  more  uaeful  aa  food  for  cattle,  but  it  was  a  kaova  aa 
that  the  fint  wheat  cut  in  harvest  was  the  heaviest. 

Mr.  S.  Davts  stated  that  there  was  one  likUe  thiag  vBJdi 
Mr.  Ford  had  forgotten,  via.,  the  use  of  salt.  TheywoeMliec 
the  straw  much  more  valuable,  and  relished  by  the  e*^  *| 
food,  if  ther  used  this  valuable  eommodity.  Bii  pl» » 
been  to  use  SOlbs.  to  the  aera  for  barley  erop.  ^ 

Mr.  BaabM  stated  that  he  did  not  oat  chaff  euq>^ 
hon^  fi9e9QiUeral«hattrha«t«itr»irwai»«»p««^^ 
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cMmt  barkv  or  (Mil.  XfihaooMwennletrlyflMjdidnot 
lo«  10  mneli.  He  dii  boI  tfaiai  that  nilkiBg-oowi  would  do 
»  wiU  if  pMUBfld  up  ia  ft  jaid  ftnd  fod  on  rtraw*  bat  hit  eowi 
hid  metdowt  to  grua  in. 

Mr.  T.  FBI  Hud  ho  thought  thay  had  trotted  too  mnch  to 
the  hiyorop,  and  if  the  oom  eroat  ware  eat  eariier  it  wonld  be 
bettv.  Wheat-ttraw,  ha  was  or  opinion,  was  not  so  palatable 
to  tnimali  aa  oat  or  barley,  beoanie  it  wu  too  flinty,  whan  he 
eat  his  oata  thia  year  early  hia  man  remonatrated  with  him,  bat 
ha  told  bm  ha  waa  foiog  to  adopt  Mr.  Ford*a  plan — ont  the 
oati  neea,  and  let  tnem  atand  in  aiale  aome  time,  and  he  eon- 
gntuated  himaalf  that  by  ao  acting  he  had  a  fiiit-rate  erop,  hia 
oati  vctghmg  9  aoore  10  net  He  (Mr.  Fry)  had  been  feeding 
hit  aaei  oa  barley-atiaw  at  night  and  hay  in  the  morning,  and 
wai  nrpriaed  toieo  how  they  throTO  noon  it.  He  gave  them 
Mnaeh itraw  aa  thaj  eoold  eat.  Hia  horaea  had  been  eating 
chaff,  aad  chaff  alone,  but  he  had  picked  up  a  good  idea  that 
cfcaiog,  aad  would  not  continue  that  plan.  The  firat  part  of 
the  year  be  began  with  oata ;  aix  baai  of  oata  mixed  with  chaff, 
which  the  aniiaala  did  well  upon.  Tnvf  then  had  wheat-atraw, 
hat  would  not  eat  it,  and  thia  waa,  he  belieTed,  becauae  it  waa 
too  eattug  to  the  mouth.  Ha  then  returned  to  oat-atiaw 
miied  with  meal,  and  firom  hie  experienoe  he  waa  parfectlv  aa- 
tiifled  that  frrmera  would  do  mora  with  atraw  aa  an  article  of 
food  for  their  cattle  than  they  erer  had ;  and  though  he  would 
like  to  have  a  nice  riek  or  two  of  hay  iaat  now,  he  ahonld  not 
ia  fatara  lacriflee  hia  atock  becauae  he  had  not  enough  in  the 
ifring,  bat  should  aae  atraw« 

Mr.  KsTNxa  iUlr  andoraed  Mr.  Ford'a  viewa  aa  to  cutting 
vhcat)  and  eopeeiafl  jr  oata  green.  During  a  greater  part  of  the 
Nison  he  had  notlung  in  the  ahape  of  hay  or  graaa  for  hia 
•tack,  aad  gate  them  oat  and  whcat-atraw  cut  intoj  chaff,  but 
ther  ate  oat^traw  boat.  The  young  atock  he  gate  atraw  mixed 
vita  Baagolda^  on  which  they  did  Tcry  welL  Hia  opinion  waa 
that  hoiaea  would  eat  wheai-atraw  cut  green  better  toan  barley 
4y. 

Mr.  R.  Emts  atated  hia  experieaoa  with  regard  to  horaea 
VM  that  thi^  did  not  eat  up  wheat  or  barleT-atraw  ao  dean 
uthcjdid  oat-atraw.  It  wu,  no  doubt^  a  bad  plan  to  giro 
tooaneh chaff;  thevwaatedit,andmnchwaaloat. 

Mr.Woiszr  laiA  that  th«  i^Mvnwhjr itn»if wai TUlmhlf 


aa  ibod  waa  from  ita  aellnlar  tiaanea,  by  which  the  whole  prooeag 
of  conveying  juicea  to  the  aeed  of  the  plant  waa  carried  on.  If 
cropa  were  cat  green,  then  a  Urser  proportion  of  theaejnicea 
remained  in  the  aUlk  than  otherwiae,  and  the  atalk  wu  more 
nooriabing.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  what  had  been  aaid 
of  chaff,  becauae  the  atomacha  of  ruminating  animala  required 
diatinction,  but  at  the  aame  time  atraw  in  ita  whole  atate  waa 
preferable  to  giving  too  much  chaff. 

The  Chairman  aaid  he  had  ncTcr  uaed  atraw  u  food  for 
aheep  until  he  looked  orer  hie  neighboui^a  (Mr.  Ford*a)  hedn^ 
and  aaw  that  his  aheep  were  eatiag  and  impronng  upon  it.  fie 

STC  hia  dairy>cowa  and  atock  cdce  and  atraw,  and  waa  per* 
)tly  aatiafled  with  them.  Profeaaor  Yoeleker  aome  time  ago 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Journal  on  the 
uae  of  atraw  for  feeding  pnrpoaea,  and  the  practical  experience 
of  all  who  had  apoken  that  erening  liiUy  confirmed  his  Tiewa, 
▼ia.,  that  the  atraw  cut  green  waa  the  moat  nntritiona.  He  alao 
gave  an  analysis,  whien  showed  that  oat-straw  waa  the  moat 
nntritiona  of  all  atrawa.  Hia  analyaii,  with  their  penniaaion^ 
he  would  read: 

Sugar  and 

oil  for  fat,    Albumen     Digeative    Indigcat- 
andtoaa-       fleah  vroody      ive  woody 

aiatinrea-    forming.        fibre.  flbre. 

piration. 
Whcat-atraw  ...        6        ...    1*88    ...      80      ...      64 

Barley 3        ...       68    ...        6      ...      66 

Oat 9        ...       M    ...      89      ...      89 

Peaa    10        ...         8    ...      16      ...      48 

Clover-hay 16        ...         5    ...      16      ...      86 

Meadow-'hay  ...      80        ...         8    ...      89      ...      17 
The  reaalt  of  tiie  Frofeawi'a  reaearohea  proved  that  pea-haulm 
waa  the  moat  nutritioua,  oata  next,  then  pea-pods,  bean-straw 
next,  wheat  the  next,  and  barley-atraw  the  loweat. 

The  Chairman  propoaed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ford. 
Thia  waa  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  FOBD  auitably^  acknowledged  the    compliment,  and 
atrongly  arged  the  giving^  cattle  the  beat  of  fiDod  in  the  apring 
and  aummar,  ao  aa  to  be  in  good  condition  for  the  winter.    He 
found  animala  liked  and  proved  beat  on  old  atraw* 
T))a  meeting  than  lepftratedt 


THE    LAND    IN    OBOP    IN    1870. 


Tha  total  acreage  retamed  for  the  United  Kingdom  aa  under 
kU  kinds  of  cropa,  bare  faltew,  and  graaa  in  1870  wu 
4A.l77^70aeraa,  against  46,100,153  in  1869.  Of  the  total 
ian«  in  1870,  Qreat  Britain  had  80,407.679  acrea,  IreUnd 
U.85a^S78  acrea,  and  the  iabmda  117,813  aerea.  In  Great 
Britaia  the  land  waa  divided  between  tillage  and  permanent 
(titarsm  the  proportion  of  18,334,788  acrea,  or  60  per  cent., 
Mr  tillage,  and  18,078,866  acrea,  or  40  per  cent.,  for  perma- 
■lat  pastura;  in  Ireland  6,661,610  aorea,  or  36  per  cent.,  were 
udv  tiUage,  and  9,990,968  acrea,  or  64  oer  cent,  were 
udsr  parmaaent  pastnre :  and  in  the  islanda  96,748  acrea,  or 
81  per  eaat.,  were  under  tillage,  and  81,471  acrea,  or  19  per 
Mat,  under  pennanant  paatora. 

Ia  1870  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  total  acreage  nader  oom 
oops  riadadiag  beana  aad  peas)  of  11,766,063  acrea,  of  which 
9MM1  aeiea  were  in  Great  Britain.  8,173,109  in  Ireland. 
>Bd  83,908  in  the  ialanda.    Under  green  cropa  (including  po- 
tatoes) the  total  acreage  for  the  United  Kingdom  waa 
M07.185  acne,  of  which  3,686,780  were  in  Great  Britain, 
1.408,719  in  Ireland,  and  81,686  in  the  iabmda.    Under  bare 
&llov  the  total  acreage  for  the  Uaited  Kingdom  vru  680,894 
ttw,  of  which  610^17  aerea  were  in  neat  Britain,  19,064 
Mres  in  Inbmd,  aad  788  acrea  in  the  islanda.    Under  clover 
aad  otherkinda  of  aeed-graaaee  nnder  rotation  the  total  acreage 
for  the UttitadKingdom  waa  letamed  at  6,820,186  acrea,  of 
yUeh  \604y884  acrea  vera  returned  for  Gnat   Britain, 
^776,836  acrea  for  IreUnd,  and  89,407  acrea  in  the  islanda. 
11»  ienage  under  permaneat  paatare  in  1870  in  each  di- 
VMon  of  the  United  Kingdom  haa  already  been  atatad  oompa- 
ntivelv  with  the  total  aereage  under  tillage. 
^Of  the  11,766,068  acrea  vuder  com  eropa  in  1870  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  3,773^609  vera  under  wheat,  %688,768 


nnder  barley,  4,484.636  under  oata,  74,687  under  tye,  639,968 
under  beana,  and  818,607  nnder  peaa.  Comparing  the  com 
cropa  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  appeara  that  of  wheat, 
Great  Britain,  incluaive  of  the  islanda,  had  3,618,749  and  IrC' 
land  860,914  aerea ;  of  barley.  Great  Britain  had  8,371,739 
and  Ireland  843,436  acrea;  of  oata.  Great  Britain  had 
8,763,300  and  Ireland  1,648,764  acrea :  of  rye.  Great  Britain 
had  66,166  and  Ireland  9,881  acrea ;  of  beana.  Great  Britain 
had  680,096  and  Ireland  only  9,644  acrea  s  of  peaa,  Great 
Britaia  had  317»198  and  Ireland  not  more  than  1,071  acrea. 

The  green  cropa  (including  potatoea)  occupied  a  total 
acreage  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  6,107.136  acree  in 
1870.  Potatoea  were  grown  to  the  extent  of  1,639,896 
acrea,  tumipa  to  the  extent  of  8,669,699  aorea,  man« 
gold  to  the  extent  of  338,409  acrea,  carroU  to 
the  extent  of  19,986  acree,  eabbagee,  kohl-rabi,  and 
rape  to  the  extent  of  189,844  acrea ;  and  vetchea,  lucerne,  and 
other  green  cropa.  except  clover  or  graaa,  to  the  extent  of 
366,638  acree.  The  laiger  aereage  under  potatoee  in  Ireland 
than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  larger  acreage  under  other 
kindaof  green  cropa  in  Great  Britaia  than  in  Ireland  are  ao 
well  known  that  the  flgurea  of  the  relative  acreage  under  the 
aeveral  kinda  of  green  cropa  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  abatract  tablea,  need  not  be  mo<a 
apedally  referred  to. 

The  total  number  of  each  kind  of  live  atock  in  the  Uaited 
Kingdom  upon  the  86th  of  June,  1870  waa— horaea  about 
8,6£>,000,  of  which  Great  Britain  poaeesaed  abont  8,060,000 
(iadnding  horaea  liable  to  duty),  and  Inland  630LOOO ;  cattle 
9,836,000,  of  which  6,403,000  were  in  Great  Britain,  and 
8,796,000  in  Ireland ;  aheep,  88,786,000,  of  which  the  nun* 
^  ii^  Qmt  Britain  WW  89,8?7>O0g^  Ml4  Ut  MmmI  4^398,QQ0| 
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and  pi^  8,ft60,000,  of  which  Gnat  Britain  had  2^171,000 
(ezehuiTa  of  pigt  kept  in  towns  and  by  oottagen  having  len 
than  a  qaarter  of  an  aero  of  land),  and  inland  l,ib9,000. 

The  qoantity  of  land  ntnmed  as  apportioned  to  the  eulttva- 
tion  of  com  crops  in  1870  exhibits  the  following  Tsriations 
from  the  three  prerioos  years.  In  Great  Britain  then  wen 
ftlO.OOO  acres  less  than  in  1869,  115,000  acres  mon  than  in 

1868,  and  264,000  aons  mon  than  in  1867.  In  Inland 
then  wen  85.000  acres  less  llian  in  1869, 19,000  acres  less 
than  in  1868,  bnt  58,000  mon  than  in  1867. 

The  aenage  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 
was  less  by  nearly  200,000  acres  than  in  1869.  This  differ- 
enoe,  at  an  aTcrase  yield  of  28  bnshels  per  acn,  npresents  a 
diminntion  in  the  nome  supply  of  wheat  of  700,000  qrs. 

The  acrea^  returned  under  barley  in  1870  was  considerably 
larger,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  than  in  the  pre- 
Yions  three  years.  In  Great  Britain  the  acreage  under  barley 
in  1870  was  120,000  acres  mon  than  in  1869,  220,000  acres 
mon  than  in  1868,  and  112,000  acres  mon  than  in  1867.  In 
Ireland  the  increase  has  been  progressive  since  1867,  and  in 
1870  then  wen  20,000  acres  mon  than  in  1869,55,000  mon 
than  in  1868,  and  71,000  mon  than  1867. 

Then  is  much  less  variation  in  the  acreage  of  the  oat  crop 
than  in  that  of  wheat  or  barley.  The  differences  in  the  num- 
ber of  acres  under  oats  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  as  compared 
with  the  three  pnvions  years  an  not  of  sufficient  importance 
for  special  notice,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Inland, 
when  then  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oats. 

The  acresge  under  beans  in  Great  Britain  in  1867  shows  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  1869,  of  45,000  acres,  but  it  was 
not  very  diffennt  from  the  acreage  under  that  crop  in  1868 
and  1867. 

The  acreage  under  peas  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  was  also 
below  what  it  was  in  1S69  to  the  extent  of  79,000  acres,  but 
the  acreage  of  1870  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  1868  and 
1867.  Doih  beans  and  peas  an  only  cultivated  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  Inland. 

The  acreage  of  land  under  all  kinds  of  green  crops  f  includ- 
ing potatoes)  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  varied  but  little  from 
wliat  it  was  in  1869,  then  being  an  increase  in  1870  of  not 
quite  12,000  acres.  The  acreage  of  such  crops  in  1870  was, 
however,  in  excess  of  the  acresse  in  1868  by  200,000  acres, 
and  of  the  acreage  in  1867  bv  88,000  acres.  The  total  aen- 
age under  green  croos  in  Ireland  shows  an  increase  in  eadi 
year  from  1867  to  1870.  In  the  latter  year  then  was  an  in- 
cnase  of  80,000  acres  over  1869,  of  42,000  acres  over  1868, 
and  of  66,000  acres  over  1867. 

Then  was  a  verv  trifling  difference  between  the  aoreige  under 
potatoes,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Inland,  in  1870  as  compared 
with  1869 ;  but  the  number  of  acres  under  that  nsefol  crop  in 
Great  Britain  in  1870  exceeded  the  number  in  1868  by  46,000 
acres,  and  the  number  in  1867  by  95,000  acres,  showing  a 
▼cry  considenble  extension  of  the  planting  of  potatoes  in  a 

Cnod  of  four  years.    The  acreage  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
nd  in  1870  was  about  9,000  acres  mon  than  in  1868,  and 
42,000  acres  mon  than  in  1867. 

Turnips  and  swedes,  although,  perhaps,  unfortunately  on  ac- 
eoout  or  the  very  unfkvounble  season,  wen  sown  in  Great 
Britain  to  a  Urger  extent  in  1870  than  in  1869  by  89,000 
acres,  and  the  acreage  under  thoee  roots  in  1870  was  also 
above  what  it  had  been  in  1868  and  1867.  In  Ireland  then 
18,000  mon  acres  of  turnips  in  1870  than  in  1869,  and  the 
acreage  of  1870  vras  greater  than  that  of  1868  and  1867. 
The  cultivation  of  mangolds  in  Great  Britain  continues  to 
increase;   then   wen  in    1870  14,000  acres  mon  than  in 

1869,  57,000  mon  than  in  1868,  and  48,000  mon  than  in 
1867.  In  Inland  also,  although  but  a  small  acreage  is  as  yet 
devoted  to  this  valuable  crop,  then  was  a  marked  increase 
in  1870.  The  crops  of  cabbagct  kohl-rabi,  and  npe,  in  Great 
Britain,  varied  but  little  in  acreage  in  1870  from  1869,  bat,  as 
shown  in  the  deUiled  tables,  kohl-nbi  advanced  from  18,000 
acres  in  1868  to  24,000  acns  in  1780.  Vetches,  lucerne,  and 
other  green  crops,  except  clover  and  seed  srssses,  show  for 
Great  Britain  a  decrease  of  43,000  acres  in  1870  as  compared 
with  1869;  the  falling  off  was  chiefly  in  vetches.  Beetroot, 
which  is  now  attracting  attention  in  this  country  for  the  maau- 
faetun  of  sugar  and  spirit,  is  ntumed  nnder  the  httt  mentioned 
elass  of  green  crops,  and,  although  but  a  small  acreage  is 
ooeupied  by  this  root^  then  has  bean  aa  iaoreaie  froa  1|429 


acres  in  1868  to  4,832  aeni  in  1870.    The  exact  aeccage 
under  sugar-beet  is,  however,  not  known. 

An  increased  cultivation  of  flax  in  Great  Britain  hu  been 
advocated  in  recent  years  and  agiicultBrists  an  acting  n^ 
the  reoommendi^n,  the  aenage  under  the  crop  namg 
advanced  from  17,543  acres  in  1868  to  28,957  acres  in  187U. 
In  Great  Britam,  fbx  is  almost  exdnsively  grown  in  Engbad, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  increased  in  1870,  prindpslly  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norlolk,  Somerwt,  sad 
Suffolk.  Flax  is  a  mon  important  crop  in  Ireland  than  in 
£nghmd,  bat  the  Irish  Betums  for  1870  show  a  decrease  usder 
flax  of  84,000  acres. 

Tite  cultivation  of  hops  did  not  recover  in  1870  the  d^m> 
sion  experienced  in  1869,  the  acreage  under  the  crop  in  Oiett 
Britain  in  1870  being  lather  lower  even  than  it  was  in  1S69. 
The  acreage  ntumed  under  hops  in  England  has  been  eoa- 
sidered  by  some  high  authoritis  upon  the  subject  to  be  below 
the  extent  actually  planted,  but  toe  collecting  officen  see  so 
reason  to  doubt  the  general  aceoracy  of  the  returns. 

The  extent  of  land  ntumed  under  ban  fallo«.'  in  1870,  u 
eompared  with  1869,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  128,000  actei,  of 
which  a  lar«  portion  was  no  doubt  placed  under  enm,  bnt  was 
part  of  the  diminution  is  owing  to  mon  correet  euasiflcstioi: 
of  land  as  ban  fallow,  especiuly  in  the  eoontiea  of  Coravill 
and  Devon. 

The  diffennce  in  the  acreage  returned  under  dover  sad 
other  grasses  under  rotation  in  1870,  as  eompared  with  1869, 
requires  to  be  noticed.  As  many  as  1,056,000  additional  acres 
wen  ntumed  as  under  rotation  grasses  in  1870  in  Gtcst 
Britain.  The  acreage  under  these  arasses  is  much  infloeaced 
by  the  character  of  the  seasons,  and  then  was  a  variation  of 
510,000  acres  in  the  qoantity  of  land  sown  with  them  ia  the 
years  1869  and  1868.  But,  aUowing  for  a  much  larger  bresdtli 
of  cbver  in  1870  than  in  1869,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
addition  to  the  acreage  under  this  head  in  1870  must  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  transfer  to  the  heading  of  grass  nader 
rotation,  of  land  ntumed  in  pnvions  years  as  permanc&t 
pastun;  and  partly  to  the  returning  of  land  only  sown  aith 
clover  in  1870. 

The  acreage  under  permanent  pastun  in  Great  Britaia 
exhibits  a  decrease  in  1870,  as  compared  with  1869,  of 
663,000  acres.  Although  the  niuction  under  this  head  is 
1870  oocun  in  almost  every  county,  the  detailed  tablet  ihov 
that  the  largest  decrease  is  in  the  grass  districts.  This  dimi- 
nution of  permanent  pastun  helps  to  bear  out  the  probability 
of  the  alteration  in  the  heading  for  grass  under  rotation  ia 
1870  having  led  to  the  ntum  of  a  good  deal  of  ^rass  land  sa 
under  rotation  which  in  pnvions  years,  from  being  kept  is 
pastun  for  mon  than  one  season,  was  ntnroed  as  pennaaeat 
pasture.— ^M  TMe  OovernmetU  AgrictiUural  Beitrm, 


LOCAL  TAXATION.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Staffordihin 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  BCr.  R.  H.  Masfen  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Brawn  moved  the  following  nsolution,  which  was  seooodrd  bv 
Mr.  Byrd,  and  carried :  "  That  our  present  system  of  le^ing  kwu 
ntes  upon  real  property  only  is  most  uigust;  that  it  discount 
the  application  of  capital  to  agricultun ;  that  it  is  oppresnTs 
to  owners  and  occupiers  of  house  property  in  town  sod 
country ;  and  demoralising  to  the  laDonrina  classes,  by  pre- 
venting the  erection  and  improvement  of  dweUinas  for  the 
poor.  That  this  Chamber,  whibt  contempUtiog  with  ssiisfse- 
ti  ju  the  prospect  of  an  early  aettlement  of  this  Question,  loob 
with  some  concern  on  the  appointment  of  a  Parliameataiy 
committee  to  consider  whether  it  is  desinble  that  theie 
burdens  should  be  bone  equally  by  ownera  and  ocenpien  of 
real  property,  strongly  deprecates  any  attempt  to  asake  this  s 
party  question,  and  respectfully  solicits  memben  of  Pariis- 
ment  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  nve  their  support  to  s 
compnhensive  measure  requiring  all  clasaes  to  contnbate  ia 
accordance  with  their  means  to  the  support  of  inatitBtioas  tks 
advantaces  from  which  an  shared  in  ahke  by  the  entira  coa- 
munitv."  The  following  resolution  of  the  Central  Chaoiber 
was  also  considered :  **  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ooueil 
good  roads  cheapen  commodities  to  the  consumer,  benefit  sU 
classes,  especially  the  employen  of  labour,  and  secure  to  tke 

Enblie  rights  of  user  practinlly  unlimited ;  and  that,  therefore^ 
ighways  shouhi  not  continue  to  be  a  chane  on  real  propert;f 
only  fhrough  a  poor-rate  anesanent."  fte  roolatioa  vai 
agned  to. 
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At  the  last  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  hy  Mr.  f.  S. 
Comnoe,  ILP.»  preeident  of  the  Clab.  The  Chairnian  then 
briefly  introdncea  Mr.  Pateraon  to  the  Clab. 

Mr.  FjLTXBSOK,  of  Barham,  read  a  paper  ou  Sugar  Beet  He 
Slid  he  could  not  approach  the  tnbject  on  the  ground  of  an 
experience  either  in  tJie  (powth  of  the  root  or  the  mannfacture 
of  the  sogar.  The  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  question  himself, 
and  the  oelief  that  that  interest  was  shared  by  them,  was  his 
onljpka  for  introdndng  the  subject.  He  confessed  his  acquaint- 
aiice  vith  the  sulject  did  not  enable  him  to  solve  all  the  aifficul- 
ties  attending  the  caltnre  of  the  beet  crops  in  England,  but  he 
was  sanguine  that  in  England,  before  long,  we  should  see,  as  on 
the  continent,  sugar  beet  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  farms. 
He  then  referred  to  the  position  of  its  culture  on  the  oonti- 
nmt.  In  1869  there  were  on  the  continent  1,800  susar  factories, 
prodaciDg  nearly  700,000  tons  a-^ear,  of  the  yune  of  some 
i'17,000,000  sterling;  in  addition  to  which  the  fiactories 
might  be  estimated  to  produce  pulp  to  the  amount  of  two 
miBioQs,  spirit  from  the  sugar  refuse  2^  miUions,  potash,  and 
saadiy  manures,  £1,800,000,  producing  a  total  value  of  23 
millions.  He  then  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  beet- 
root sogar  industry  in  Europe,  and  proceeded  to  say :  I  come 
DOW  to  the  point  that  more  nearly  concerns  us  as  farmers, 
namelj,  the  ^wth  of  the  root.  Ajid  there  are  several  im- 
portant particnlara  in  which  its  successful  cultivation  differs 
irom  that  of  its  near  ally,  the  mangold-wurzel.  In  both  there 
are  two  objects  to  be  attained,  quantity  and  quality.  But 
quality  in  the  mangold-wurzel,  and  quality  in  the  sugar  beet, 
are  t«o  different  things.  In  the  mangold  we  assume  a  good 
root  if  it  cuts  firm  and  dose.  We  do  not  send  it  to  a  chemist 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  it  contains.  In 
the  lagar  beet  we  may  have  an  apparently  good  root,  and  yet 
vorthleaa  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacturer.  First,  from  de- 
fidencj  of  sugar,  for  every  extra  percentage  of  sugar  is  clear  gain 
to  the  fisetor.  50  per  cent,  will  barely  pay  expenses.  Accord- 
ing to  Bf r.  Arnold  Bamchson,  6|  per  cent  of  extractable 
sogar  will  give  a  profit  of  15  per  cent. ;  7, 18  :  7i,  21  j  8  24^ 
per  cent.  How  unportant  then  to  have  a  root  containing  a 
urge  per  oentage  of  sugar.  The  second  essential  in  the  qua- 
lity ot  the  roots  ia  the  absence  of  crude  salts  and  alluminous 
coDponnds.  They  are  detrimental  in  two  ways,  because  they 
rrtaia  in  the  pulp  a  per  oentage  of  sugar  which  would  other- 
viie  be  available,  and  also  because  they  vasthr  increase  the 
expeaae  of  the  various  refining  operations.  "  Consequently,'* 
nyi  the  aathority  above  qootM, "  whatever  inereaaes  it  aahne 
qnsHties— proximity  to  the  sea,  solar  aetion  on  the  portion 
above  groond,  the  use  of  land  or  manure  impregnated  with 
nit— ia  a  serious  obstacle  to  suooesa  and  must  be  avoided.  In 
aome  instances  the  undne  proportion  of  salt  in  angar  has  nearly 
rcodered  it  unsaleable;  and  so  generally  is  this  reoognized 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany,  that  the  factors  in  eontraeting 
with  the  growers  stipulate  that  it  shall  not  be  grown  on  oer- 
^  toils,  and  often  name  the  manure  to  be  ined.  One  per 
cat  of  nit  destroya  60  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Farmyard  manure 
ihoold  be  used  moderately,  fiape  cakes,  bones,  and  guano 
ve  recommended ;  lime,  alio,  is  very  good.  The  maunring 
thoold  take  pUoe  only  during  the  autnmu  preceding  the  sow- 
ing'*' The  praetieai  deductions  from  this  advice  of  Mr.  Ba- 
nchaon'a  seem  to  be  very  pkin.  The  land  must  be  in  good 
wt,  bat  the  fertilisers  used  must  have  been  applied  snffi- 
oently  long  before  to  have  become  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
ttieaoil  Add  to  these  directions  that  the  seed-bed  must  be 
OKp  and  thoroughly  well  worked.  This  on  our  heavy  lands, 
tt  growers  of  mangold  well  know,  ean  only  be  attained  by  au- 
tunn  cultivation.  A  fine  earth  is  essential  for  the  sugar  beet, 
^the  exiatenoe  of  large  clods  or  stones,  or  aught  lundering  the 
^  growth  of  the  root,  tend*  to  distort  it,  and  it  beoomee 
f^ond.  Abadly*«haped  root  means  but  little  sugar  and  much 
cndeialta.  In  other  respects  save  one,  the  eultivation  of  the 
^fu  beet  ii  analogous  to  that  of  the  mangold.  The  sugar  beet 
ti  a  much  imaUer  root.    It  must,  therefore^  be  planted  doier ; 


drills,  say  12  or  14  inches  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between 
the  plants.    An  average  sugar  beet  will  weigh  about  21bs.   At 
this  weight,  if  the  plants  are  14r  inches  apart  each  way,  they 
will  give  a  yield  of  25  tons  to  the  acre  if  the  plant  is  good.    The 
seed  reauired  will  be  from  10  to  15  lbs.  jier  acre.    A  good  root 
should  be  pear-shaped,  smooth  in  the  skin,  without  fibrous  root- 
lets, and  having  the  flesh  white,  firm,  and  dense.    The  tops 
should  be  small,  and  the  top  of  the  root  kept  well  covered  up ; 
the  exposure  to  the  sun  prevents  the  secretion  of  the  sugar.    If 
the  roots  be  under  lib.  in  weight  they  are  generally  fibrous  and 
salty,  and  unprofitable  both  to  grower  and  lactor ;  if  over  2|lbs. 
they  are  ofien  watery  and  poor  in  sugar.    Tliis  is  a  general 
rule ;  there  are  exceptions  to  it.    JDr.  Yoelcker  gives  analyses  of 
two  samples  of  Silesian  white,  grown  in  1868.    These  were  very 
large  roots ;  one  of  Illbs.  6oz.  contained  2*22  of  sugar ;  the 
other,  6|lbs.  in  weight,  contained  4'82.    They  were  both  raised 
from  good  seed.    Their  wretched  quality  is  owing  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  heavy  coat  of  farmyard  manure  in  the  spring. 
The    white    Siledan     beet    mav    be    considered    to    be 
the  best  strain  of  the  root.    Of  this  there  are  many  selec- 
tions and  improvements.    There  are  also  other  strains  called 
the  Belgian,  the  QuedUnburg,  the  Siberian,  and  the  Imperial. 
These  differ  somewhat  in  shape,  in  the  hue  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  the  colour  of  the  skin.    The  manufacture  of  the  sugar  from 
the  root  may  be  divided  into  three  processes — the  mechanical 
and  the  chemical  manipulation,  and  the  boiliug  down.    The 
roots  on  their  arrival  at  the  factory,  if  not  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use,  are  heaped  up  in  large  clamps,  and  well  covered  with 
straw  for  protection.'  Care  is  taken  that  they  are  not  injured 
in  transit,  and  the  earth  that  adheres  should  have  every  faci- 
lity for  working  off,  as  in  most  cases  they  have  no  preparatory 
cleaning  before  the  washinff  process.    These  points  should 
have  been  especially  attended  to  in  raiiinK  the  beet.    The 
washing  is  performed  in  a  large  revolving  drum,  constructed 
of  rods  of  iron,  and  this  works  in  a  tank  of  water.   The  roots 
are  put  in  at  one  end,  and  the  natural  inclination  or  else  an 
archimedean  screw  propels  the  roots  from  one  end  to  the 
other.   From  the  washer  they  pass  into  the  pnlper,  a  barrel 
covered  on  ^e  outside  with  an  immense  number  of  fine  saw 
blades  fixed  paraUelto  the  axle  and  to  one  another  at  intervals 
of  half-an-inch.   The  barrel  revolves  at  a  great  pace  in  a 
concave,  and  the  roots  are  ground  into  a  fine  impalpable  pulp. 
Two  scoops  at  the  end  of  long  cranks  dip  alternately  into  tb 
reservoir  oelow  the  pulper  and  tip  the  regulated  auantities  i 
piUp  into  woollen  bags,  which  are  quickly  securea  by  folding 
the  ends  over  and  then  placed  one  above  another  to  the  height 
of  some  three  feet  upon  the  table  of  an  hydraulic  press.    Be- 
tween each  bag  there  is    a  thin  iron  pkte.     Slowly  the 
press  descends,  and  with  irresistible   power   the   juice   is 
squeezed   out  of  the  bags.    From  the  first  press  they  are 
shifted  to  another  where  more  power  is  employed,  and  lul  the 
juaoe  that  can  be  obtain^  is  eliminated.  The  bags  are  emptied 
of  the  pulp,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  oome  into  ser- 
vice again.    The  juice  runs  off  into  a  tank  where  it  is  raised 
by  pressure  of  steam,  to  undergo  the  chemical  treatment  on 
an  upper  floor.     In  some  factories,  as  in  one  Mr.  Howard 
speaks  of  at  Cologne,  the  juice  is  separated  by  centrifu^ 
force,  a  rapid  rotary  motion  being  applied  to  a  oylinder-like 
vessel  eontaining  the  pulp.    01  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  I  am  unable  to  speak ;  the  latter  wonkl  seem  to 
be  the  more  cleanly.    Centrifugal  machines  of  similar  charac- 
ter may  be  seen  at  the  gun-eotton  works  at  Stovrmarket  where 
they  are  used,  separating  the  water  from  the  gun-cotton  pulp. 
The  object  of  the  ehemical  manipulation  is  to  separate  those 
substances  fh>m  the  sugar  which  would  either  prevent  its 
crystallising  or  injure  the  quality.    The  juice  is  run  into  huge 
eopper  vcsmIb  called  defecating  pans.    Here  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  milk  of  lime,  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  is  added,  and 
steam  heat  is  applied  to  the  under  surface.    After  boiling  some 
time,  a  thid^  scum  will  have  formed  on  the  surfiaoe,  composed 
of  organic  impnritiei,  albuniaoBS  oompoimda,  iron,  manganese 
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oxides  and  silicic  and  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
lime.  The  j nice. is  then  drawn  off  from  below,  taking  care 
that  the  scum  does  not  go  through  with  the  dear  Ii^aid. 
These  scoms  are  afterwards  pressed,  and  resulting  jnice  mixed 
with  the  bulk.  This  ends  the  defecation.  The  symp  is  con- 
ducted  into  another  Tat,  to  under|^  the  saturation  or  oarbona- 
tation  process.  Here  under  applied  heat,  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  symp.  A  chemical  combina- 
tion of  the  ffu  and  the  lime  takes  place,  and  any  albuminous 
matter  remaining  is  coagulated.  At  a  critical  moment,  re- 
oniring  experienced  watching,  the  operation  is  stopped  and 
ine  liquid  is  drawn  into  another  vat  to  settle.  When  ihe  lime 
used  for  defecation  is  burnt  on  the  premises,  this  will  gi?e  the 
necessary  carbonic  add  gas  for  the  saturation  proceu.  Be- 
sides these  chemical  impurities  there  will  always  be  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  soda  and  potash,  which  are  but  to  a 
small  extent  removed  by  these  processes,  they  are  mostly  found 
in  the  molasses  after  the  mstallixation  of  the  sugar.  Chlo- 
rides, the  existence  of  which  in  sugar  beet  must  be  guarded 
against  by  not  using  salt  as  a  manure,  are  very  difficult  to 
separate,  and  involve  the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  sugar. 
When  the  juice  has  now  been  allowed  to  settle  it  is  pulsed 
through  a  charcoal  filter.  This  is  a  large  cylinder  or  iron, 
about  10  feet  bv  8  feet,  ftUed  with  animal  charcoaL 
from  tlie  filter  it  goes  to  the  vacuum  pans,  where  it  is 
boiled  down  under  a  gentie  heat,  henoe  it  passes  to  the 
crystallizing  pans,  when  it  is  left  in  undisturbed  ropose 
for  the  sugar  to  crystallise.  It  is  then  drained  nom 
the  molasses  by  eentriftigal  motion.  This  completes  the  manu- 
facture of  the  raw  sugar.  It  is  a  marketable  article  to  be 
dodt  with  by  the  sugar  refiner.  A  great  deal  of  prejudice 
exists  against  the  beet  sugar  in  this  country.  This  is  entirdy 
groundless ;  the  refining  may  be  a  little  mora  troublesome  than 
cane  sugar,  but  when  properlv  conducted  the  result  will  be 
equal  to  any  sugars  on  tne  marlcet.  This  sample  of  pure  beet 
susar,  the  produce  of  the  Lavenham  factory,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  equal  anywhere.  As  to  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  root,  it  was  imposuble  to  extract  it  all.  If 
the  root  was  of  good  quality  and  containing  from  10  to  I0| 
per  cent,  in  the  gross,  some  6^  or  7  per  cent,  might  be  ex- 
tracted. The  verv  expensive  character  of  the  machineir  em- 
ployed precluded  tne  possibility  of  entering  upon  this  industry 
except  on  a  srale  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  smallest 
scale  on  which  the  undertaking  could  be  profitably  worked 
would  probably  be  a  600  acre  factory,  working  up  from  8,000 
to  10,000  tons.  This  would  neoesdtate  a  capital  of  £10,000  or 
£12,000  for  plant,  and  £6,000  for  working.  How  far  continen- 
tal a^culture  had  benefited  by  this  inotutry  Mr.  Howard  on 
Continental  Farming  showed  in  his  paper.  The  figures  quoted 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  proved  the  indirect  benefit  of  the 
crop  in  its  improving  the  fertility  of  the  land  by  the  hifh 
farming  it  required.  In  view  of  the  immense  benefit  of  tne 
beet-root  culture  to  continental  farmers,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  question  should  arise  of  whether  it  was  possible  to  in- 
troduce it  into  England.  Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  it  near  London,  but  failed,  owing  to  the  small 
scale  on  which  it  was  carried  on.  In  1867  Mr.  Howard 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
enhuging  upon  the  benefit  it  was  to  continental  farmers, 
and  .recommending  that  the  Society  send  out  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Continent  to  obtain  reliable  information 
upon  the  subject.  This  suggestion,  however,  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Duncan 
erected  a  factory  at  Lavenham,  and  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  neighbouring  farmers  to  supply  the  roots.  He  has 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  has  worked  till  this 
last  season  at  a  loss,  on  account  of  the  short  supply  of  roots. 
This  year  the  last  of  them  were  finished  on  the  ifth  January. 
The  factory  should  have  been  at  work  till  the  end  of  February. 
Mr.  Duncan  does  not  complete  the  manufacture  of  sugar  at 
Lavenham,  but  forward  it  to  London  as  a  thick  syrup.  It 
would  be  necessary,  at  any  future  erected  factorv.  to  complete 
the  manufacture,  as  the  syrup  is  not  a  marketeble  article.  I 
had  intended  to  see  the  facto^  in  full  work,  but  my  visit  was 
unavoidably  delayed  till  after  its  dose.  I  was  entertained 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Duncan's  ma- 
nager, who  showed  me  over  the  deserted  factory,  and  explained 
the  various  processes.  For  there  a  very  large  amount  of  power 
is  required— two  or  three  engines  of  more  than  100  borse« 
IpQ^ey  in  the  ftgjfwgatfl^   ^  iit^j^ii  itrpam  niTiw»g  by  the  fi^ 


tory  supplies  the  water  for  the  engines,  and  for  the  variou 
washing  requirements,  some  2,000  gallons  per  hour  are 
needed ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  water.  The  fiustoir  is  near  the  rail,  though  not  connected 
with  it  j  there  are  facilities,  however,  for  a  tramway.  1  nw 
enough  of  valuable  plant  in  the  shape  of  stesm  engines, 
hydraulic  pressesL  large  copper  defecating  and  saturating  put, 
vacuum  pans,  and  other  machinery  of  the  most  expensiTe  sort, 
to  convince  me  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  would  not  go  verj 
far  here.  With  its  present  madiineiy  the  &ctory  is  capable 
of  working  up  some  10,000  tons  rooU  in  the  season— that  is 
from  the  mididle  of  October  to  the  end  of  Februsiy.  T)ib 
would  be  the  assured  produce  of  from  600  to  700  acres.  Tfae 
experience  of  the  beet  growers  in  this  diatriet  ii  valuable  m 
looking  at  the  crop  fh>m  the  fiarmerai'  point  of  view.  Bj  tlte 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  Biddell,  of  Lavenham,  I  am  aUe  to  place 
before  yon  his  estimate  of  the  oompaiative  value  of  sogar  beet 
and  other  crops  which  it  might  take  the  place  of.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  expenses  per  acre  is  to  mv  mind  rather 
high,  and  would  lead  to  moderate  expeetations  oi  the  valne  of 
the  sugar  beet :  £   a.  i 

Bent,  88s.;    tithes,   7b.  8d.:   interest,   on 

capital,  10s. 8  14  0 

Horsehoe  drill 2   B  0 

Handhoe  and  singling,  18s.  6d.:  acN»d,  01bs. 

48.6d. .r»...7. 0  17  0 

Harvestry OHO 

Filling  and  carting  two  miles.. 1  10  0 

10  loads  manure,  46s. ;  8  cwt.  phosphate,  19s. 
fid.  I  1  owt.  guano,  14s. ;  labour.  2e.  6d.  ...    8  IS  0 

Total £1115  0 

This  estimate  is  higher  than  that  of  other  Carmen  ia 
the  parish,  one  giving  £8  6s. ;  another,  £8  10s.  Mr.  fiid- 
dell*8  estimate  is  probably  a  high  fitrming  estimate.  Kr. 
Porter's  is  £10,  or  with  carriage  of  five  miles,  £10  10s.  The 
produce  of  the  crop  is  estimated  at  15  tons  to  the  acre ;  thu 
is  at  £1  per  ton,  and  7t.  as  the  value  of  the  tops  gives  £15 
7s.,  leaving  profit  on  Mr.  Biddell's  estimate  of  £3 12s. ;  oa 
Mr.  Porters,  of  £4  17s. ;  and  on  the  otiiers,  if  they  are  oot 
too  low,  of  £6  17s.  To  set  side  by  side  with  this  Mr.  Ba^ 
ruchson  gives  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  a  bean  crop, 
which  the  beet  crop  may  be  supposed  to  take  the  pUce  of: 

£  8.  d. 

Ckimmon  charges 8  14  0 

Horse  tillage   15   0 

Seed,  three  bnsheh 0  16   0 

Manure,  10  loads 8    6   0 

Harvest  and  thatehing   0  18   0 

Horse  hoe  and  cleaning 0  10   0 

Thrashing  and  dressing 0    6   0 

8  IS   0 

The  valne  of  the  erop,  if  we  reckon  nght  eoombs  beans  la^ 
the  straw  4f6s.,  wiU  be  £10  6s.,  leaving  an  apparent  profit  of 
£1 13s.  Here  is  also  an  estimate  of  expenses  of  etom  or 
artificial  grasses: 

£  a.    d. 

Common  charges... 9  14    0 

Seed  and  harvest 0  10    0 


Value 


3    4    0 
6    0    0 


Leaving..... 8  18    0  as  apparent  profit 

The  balance  here  is  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  Uie  sugar  beet. 
Most  unquestionably,  as  compared  with  the  beans;  tf^' 
rantly,  as  compared  with  the  artificial  grasses.  I  vji  >Pp 
rently,  because  a  clover  layer  would  oe  a  better  preparatiofl 
for  wheat— a  consideration  which  must  be  taken  accoant « 
in  estimating  the  value  of  any  crop.  In  the  case  of  a  '"  n" 
in  the  plant  of  dover,  the  sugar  beet  would  be  an  nwlm 
substitute  :  but,  probably,  ite  chief  phice  in  the  rotafioa 
would  be  that  of  the  mangold.    The  cost  of  the  sugar  \xti 


would  be,  perhaps,  £1  per  acre  more  than  that  of  the  man, 
Mr.  Biddell  said  a  fanner  must  be  a  good  grazier  to  maie  H^ 
an  acre  of  his  roote.  Probably  yon  will  think  even  whenyw 
have  taken  the  manure  into  consideration  that  16  or  t7  u 
R«iref  \tt  yiilBe,   |f  wt  ii^  «7,  wi  M«0 1^  ^*  ^  ^'^ 
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OMiiie  of  the  logir  beet,  the  balance  in  hioat  of  the  latter 
will  be  £7  per  aere,  which  difference  will  tranifiBr  a  loei  into  a 
Toy  tidj  profit  Is  16  tons  to  the  acre  a  high  or  a  low  esti- 
■ate  ?  The  hwt  time  seasons  have  been  against  tiie  crop  at 
Lirenham.  Want  of  experience,  also,  at  flnt,  may  hare  nad 
some  effect  in  diminishing  ihe  yidd*  Mr.  Biddril  giree  the 
following  data  of  theee  three  years :  In  1868  he  gnw  9  tons 
per  acre;  in  1869  there  was  a  good  plant,  but  it  mil  off  in  Jnne 
from  the  extreme  drought — ^produce,  12-13  tons  per  acre  ;  in 
1S70  two-thirds  pJant — ^prodace,  11^  tons ;  other  growers  give 
from  12  to  13.  This  seems  considerably  under  the  mark,  but 
voa  most  consider  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  season. 
Notwitlutanding  this,  Mr.  Biddell  pats  the  probable  ayerage 
in  fatare  at  15  tons  to  the  acre.  Hr.  Porter  considers  an 
mrage  crop  would  be  nearer  20  tons  than  16.  His  estimate 
is  bsMd  on  an  experience  of  the  crop  iu  France,  which  fire- 
Qoentlj  reaches  20  tons.  The  statistics  of  the  beet  culture  in 
mnce  nre  16  tons  to  the  acre.  As  our  farming  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  French,  we  could  probably  reach 
SO  tons  as  easily  as  they  16.  The  rules  issued  by  Mr.  Duncan 
for  the  nidance  of  the  beet  growers  at  Larenham  are  as  fol- 
lows :  In  reference  to  the  pulp,  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
gross  weight  of  the  roots  is  about  1  in  6.  For  CTCiy  fire  tons 
of  roots  sent  in  by  the  fiirmer,  he  may  take  one  ton  pulp  back. 
Thej  readily  agree  to  this  arrangement,  moot  of  them  taking 
their  foil  share,  and  some  of  them  buying  up  their  neighbours', 
as  if  they  thought  it  was  at  least  well  worth  the  money.  It 
iivsQilto  give  a  certain  portion  of  meal  with  the  pulp,  and 
straw  chaff,  if  not  hay.  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  his  paper  speakes  of 
theoseof  the  ||ulp  in  Belgium.  There  are  two  syetenu  of 
feeding  there ;  in  one  of  these  store  beasts  are  fed  on  the  pulp 
ilope.  For  two  or  three  weeks  this  system  is  attended  with  a 
terioos  Iocs  of  condition ;  on  reoOTcry  from  this  the  cattle 
TspidlyimproTe,  and  pay  fairly  for  the  keep.  The  better  sys- 
tem is  grazing  bnllocn  on  a  mixture  of  pulp  and  meal.  They 
ue  fed  at  first  on  14  lbs.  pulp  and  1  lb.  meal ;  this  is  gradually 
increased  to  66  lbs.  pulp  and  4  lbs.  meal.  Some  graziers  give 
kis  palp  and  more  meal.  Ther  of  course  give  straw-chaff  or 
itrav  ad  libUum,  Sheep  may  be  fattened  on  the  same  mil- 
tore,  giring  a  bullock's  allowance  to  ten  sheep,  but  they  do 
pot  do  so  well  on  the  keep  as  buUocks.  At  this  rate  of  ced- 
ing the  pnlp  from  an  acre  of  beet  would  be  about  the  season's 
^owance  of  the  bullock.  Dr.  Voelcker  states  that  in  Belgium 
the  number  of  bullocks  a  farm  of  100  acres  of  arable  land  would 
c*ny  would  be  from  18  to  26,  supposing  no  other  stock 
to  be  kept.  This  would  be  a  course  of  26  acres  of  beet ; 
this  supposes  the  use  of  cloTcr  as  aids.  In  his  contri- 
bation  to  the  Boval  J^ricullureU  Soeief^t  Journal 
of  1S71,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  both  the  material  and  the 
eridenee  on  the  subject,  he  gives  the  feeding  value  of  one  ton 
of  piilp  as  equal  to  one  and  a  half  tons  of  sugar  beet,  and  two 
toiu  of  common  beet.  If,  then,  common  beet  be  of  the  value 
of  7s.  per  ton  to  ns  as  graaiers,  the  sugar  beet  pnlp  should  be 
Taloed  at  14s.,  bat  as  we  have  the  beet  on  the  nmn  and  have 
to  send  to  the  Caetory  for  the  pulp,  it  may  be  assumed  that  12s. 
M  abont  its  market  value.  Whether  the  crop  was  an  exhaustive 
one,  Mr.  Biddell's  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  more  so  than  a 
hcu  crop.  The  fertilisers  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  it  could 
be  retomed  by  the  pulp.  Hr.  Biddell  had  told  him  that  better 
crops  could  be  obtained  by  average  English  than  by  average 
eontinental  farminj^.  He  (Mr.  Faterson)  acknowledged  there 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  undertaking  of  this 
wnntiy,  the  principal  one  being  that  of  capital.  The  cost  of 
oniage  also  prechided  a  factory  from  receiving  roots  from  a 
dutance.  He  also  alluded  to  manv  other  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Tentnre,  and  concluded  as  follows :— l%e  benefits  of  a 
netory  to  a  district  would  be  immense.  It  would  benefit  the 
labouring  cUsses  by  affording  employment  at  the  sUckest  time 
of  the  Tear.  It  is  computea  at  Lavenham  that  the  extra  out- 
u^  for  labour  on  the  farm  in  the  cultiTUtion  of  this  crop  is  £1 
for  erery  acre  grown.  At  the  fiustory  it  is  over  £2.  Thus  a 
^  acre  foctory  will  disburse  directly  and  indirectly  over 
£1,500  in  unskilled  labour.  In  France  and  Belgium  poor 
rates  are  hardly  known  in  sugar  beet  districts.  If  we  could  say 
the  same  it  wouM  be  a  matter  for  congratulation.  The  indirect 
employ  of  Ubour  in  the  manufacture  and  maintenance  of  the 
aachmery,  in  the  production  of  the  lime  and  charcoal, 
and  m  the  transport  of  ooal,  will  quicken  the  labour 
>>VKt  in  a  thousand  channels.  To  the  landlord  the 
FTospMt  of  |l(e  |ta4  being  fsbjeot  to  tiM  iwi9  fian  m  Yfrtw 


that  eveiywhere  takes  place  on  the  oontinaBt^  will  probabk 
not  be  a  thing  to  be  dreaded.  But  perha|M  the  chiei  benefit 
wiU  be  a  social  one ;  the  benefit  of  our  business  and  social  life 
in  the  oountiy  being  quickened,  and  having  that  vigour  im- 
parted to  them,  the  absence  of  whioh  is  one  great  drawback  to 
a  country  life. 

Ifr.  GoopWTN  GoODwnr  said:  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar-beet 
was  the  enormous  expense  entailed  in  the  establishment  of  a 
factory.  He  doubted  whether  the  present  clauses  in  their 
leases  would  enable  them  to  cultivate  sugar-beet.  In  France 
the  farmers  were  not  tenant  farmers,  ana  were  therefore  at 
liberty  to  row  what  they  pleased.  If  the  crop,  however,  was 
proved  to  oe  lo  paying  a  one  as  Mr.  Faterson  had  said,  and 
which  he  was  not  sanguine  enoush  to  think,  the  present 
arrangement  would  be  altered  by  the  landlords.  He  thought 
also  that  on  heavy  lands  the  restrictions  required  at  the 
(kctorv  on  the  reception  of  the  roots  wore  too  great  On  light 
soils  tney  mi^ht  be  able  to  dean  and  dress  tne  roots,  but  to 
have  to  do  it  on  heavy  would  very  materially  diminish  the 
profits.  He  had  his  donbts  about  the  dimate  of  this  country 
oeinff  suitable  for  the  proper  growth  of  the  roots.  He  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  boon  in  the  empbyment  of 
labour  in  rural  districts.  He  was  not  —ngniim  enough  to 
hope  that  its  cultivation  would  ever  be  so  general  as  some 
thought,  but  he  thought  good  would  be  done  by  the  venti- 
lation of  the  subject. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Caiilit,  on  being  eaUed  npon  to  sive  an  opinion 
of  the  sample  of  sugar  Mr.  Faterson  had  produeed  from  the 
Lavenham  fiaetory,  said  it  was  a  very  gooi  one.  Veiy  little 
of  the  sugar  in  the  market  now  was  ezelusively  beet-root 
sugar,  dane  sugar  was  generally  mixed  with  beet-root  sugar. 
Cane  >ngar  was  superior  in  sweetness  to  beet-root  sugar. 

Mr.  W.  B.  KiKT  said  he  saw  some  of  the  Lavenham  sugar 
a  lew  days  since  in  a  shop  at  Norwich,  and  it  wu  deolarea  to 
be  very  superior. 

Mr.  Faul  Bias  thought  it  was  possible  to  devise  some 
means  of  taking  the  saccharine  matter  froon  the  roots  and 
leaving  the  pulp  at  home  without  the  expense  of  a  factory. 
He  thought  the  pulp  was  of  little  use  as  wnen  its  sacdharine 
matter  was  extracted  its  fattening  properties  were  gone.  He 
thouffht  that  there  were  many  more  important  things  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country  to  grow  than  sugar-beet.  The  fanners 
could  not  now  grow  enough  bread  and  meat,  and  he  thought 
it  impolitic  to  grow  sugar-beet  when  they  oonld  grow  cane 
sugar  in  abundance  in  tropical  dimates. 

Mr.  GiLAT  doubted  the  mttening  qualities  of  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Fatebsoh  explained  that  there  was  a  deal  of  sugar  left 
in  the  pulp.  He  said  there  was  more  sugar  in  the  beet-root 
susar  pulp  than  in  ordinary  mangolds. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Qoodwtn  Mr.  Fatiksoit  said  Mr.  Dun- 
can would  supply  seed  at  6d.  per  lb. 

The  Chaibmav  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  manu- 
facture would  find  employment  for  many  persons  who  would  at 
that  particular  time  oe  idle ;  and  on  that  ground,  therefore, 
they  ought  to  nve  it  all  the  support  in  their  power.  This 
country  was  different  to  I^rance  or  Germany,  as  the  farmers 
were  for  the  most  part  tenant-farmers.  Then  a  man  fiurming 
Ave  hundred  acres  would  erect  a  five-hundred-acre  factory ;  but 
in  this  country  one  person  would  have  to  manufacture  whilst 
another  would  have  to  grow.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Qoodwyn  that  their  leases  would  not  permit  tnem  to  grow  a 
oertain  quantity  of  this  crop ;  but  he  agreed  with  him  that  if  it 
could  be  shown  to  be  of  advantage,  the  landlords  would  appre- 
ciate it.  The  Chairman,  after  some  further  remarks,  clealt 
with  Mr.  Faterson's  figures :  he  thought  they  showed  too  much 
profit  for  the  farmer.  He  thought  tn^y  could  not  rely  upon 
figures,  and  in  support  of  that  argument  he  instanced  a  crop 
of  hay  of  his  own  where,  according  to  his  estimate,  he  should 
have  got  half  profit,  but  when  he  came  to  sell  his  hay,  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  thouffht  all  statistics  were  liable  to 
be  so.  l%e  Chairman  then  relerred,  at  some  length,  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  erope  exhausted  the  soil,  and  came  to 
the  oondusion  that  the  dements  it  took  from  the  soil  were  not 
easy  to  re-place. 

Mr.  G.  £.  jBAmxiON  said  the  constitoents  of  sugar  were 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  that  means  oonld  he  restored  to  the 
soiL 

Mr.  Fati^sov,  in  replying,  said  Mr.  Carlefs  statement  of 
he  oMif  mgur  bew|  liiix«4  with  th«  beet  ragar  ii(  jtlkm^ 
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procest  was  perfectly  correct.  He  did  not,  howerer,  agree 
with  him  that  it  was  not  so  sweet.  Sugar  was  sugar,  and  was 
equally  sweet  wherever  it  was  found,  with  referenoe  to  Mr. 
Bead's  bread>and-meat  argument,  be  described  it  u  nonsense. 
That  was  not  a  question  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
farmer.  He,  of  conrse,  grew  what  pud  him  best.  With  re- 
ference  to  the  seed  he  oonld  not  impvest  npon  then  too 
strongly  the  importanpe  q{  hf^ring  good  teed. 


Mr.  GooDWTN  asked  Mr.  Patenon  if  the  seed  required 
acclimatising  as  flax  seed  did,  or  whether  it  would  do  as  veil 
the  first  year. 

Mr.  Patbbson  said  he  should  think  sn^  beet  wu  subject 
to  the  same  laws  as  other  beet  seed.  Hia  figures  were  teiy 
simple,  and  spoke  for  themaelTes. 

Mr.  GoopwTV  propoaed  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Patenon » 
which  was  agreed  to. 


THE    OABMABTHENSHIBE    FABMEBS'     CLUB. 

GRASS    LANDS. 


At  the  quarterlv  meeting,  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Tyrdail,  in  the 
chair,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  Orass  Lands,  on  which  the 
following  paper  was  read  br  Mr.  J.  Bucklkt,  of  Penvai : 

The  leacung  hnsbandir  of  these  western  counties  of  the  Prin- 
cijuJity  is  diairying  and  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock, 
chiefly  cattle ;  and  doubtless  our  climate  and  soil  is  more  suited  to 
these  brandies  of  agricnltnre  than  to  any  other.  Our  climate 
is  moist  and  mild ;  oar  summer  heat  is  oonsiderablT  below  the 
average,  and  onr  depth  of  rainfall  far  greater  than  in  the 
midland  and  eastern  counties,  and,  indeed,  with  little  exception, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ;  consequently,  oar  own 
crops  are  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  face  of  this  country  is  green  when  these 
com-prodncing  districts  are  burnt  up,  and  this  greenness, 
during  most  seasons,  is  maintained  from  early  in  the  sprin[|f  to 
late  in  the  autumn.  Now,  do  we  respond  to  these  indications 
of  Nature  P  Do  we  avail  ourselves  of  these  great  natural  ad- 
vantages to  the  extent  that  we  should?  Ought  notamudi 
larger  proportion  of  our  beautiful  hills  and  vsJes  to  be  in  per- 
manent pasture  and  meadow  than  we  see  of  them  P  Excepting 
in  some  favoured  districts,  how  little  really  good  profitable 
ffnu  lands  do  we  find  !  The  great  proportion  of  the  country 
IS  what  is  termed  "  arable"  land,  of  which  a  very  large  part  is 
in  a  most  unproductive  state— called  among  us  "  a  state  of 
rest" — ^producing  little  else  than  couch  grass  and  indigenous 
weeds.  And  what  else  could  be  expected  from  the  mode  of 
cultivation  P  After  several  successive  crops  of  com  huTe  been 
taken,  the  land  is  sown  with  clover  and  rre  grasses,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  exhausted  and  foul  state,  these 
give  place  the  second  or  third  year  to  worthless  trash  and 
weeds,  in  which  unproductive  state  it  frequently  continues  for 
years.  Much  of  this  arable  land  is  suitable  to  be  converted 
into  permanent  grass,  but  not  in  the  way  that  it  is  usually  at- 
tempted. Manv  a  valuable  field  of  grass  land  has  been 
ploughed  up  under  the  plea  of  getting  rid  of  docks,  thistles,  or 
coarse  herbage,  with  the  intention  of  laving  it  down  again 
with  finer  grasses ;  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  has  proved  un- 
sucoessfal,  after  taking  two  or  three  or  more  crops  of  com, 
which  have  proved  Tcry  abundant,  being  fed  by  the  rich 
humus  of  the  old  turf.  But  that  vegetable  humus  being  ex- 
hausted, the  soil  will  not  support  the  perennial  grasses,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  the  surfiux  Dccomee  bare  or  mossy,  and  the 
field  lost  to  the  farm  as  permanent  meadow  or  pasture.  And 
how  many  farms  do  we  find  with  scarcely  a  field  of  good  old 

Srass  sward  upon  them  I  What  a  loss  to  a  country  that 
erives,  or  should  derive,  its  main  produce  and  support  from 
the  breeding;  and  rearing  of  stock  and  from  the  daiir !  I  pro- 
pose, in  bnngiag  this  subject  before  you,  to  consioer,  in  the 
}inl  place,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  first  step  towards 
the  improvement  of  onr  agricultural  position ;  and  that  is — 
the  means  by  which  much  of  the  arable  land  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  may  be  converted  into  profitable  per- 
manent meadow  and  pasture ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  how 
our  existing  grass  lands  may  be  improved.  But  my  thoughts 
on  the  first  head,  notwithstanding  X  have  pulled  in  the  reins 
for  brevitv,  have  extended  too  far  to  enter  upon  the  second 
head  on  the  nreseut  occasion ;  but  1  shall  be  happy  to  take  it 
up  at  some  lotnre  time  if  wished  by  the  Club.  To  save  time 
I  will,  if  yon  please,  take  you  at  once  to  a  farm,  and  on  two 
fields  a4Joining  each  other.  One  of  them  is  permanent 
grass  and  the  other  arable  land.  They  were  orinndly 
the  same  soil,  and  have  still  the  same  subsoil.  Now,  1 
will  cut  a  sod  out  of  each  field.    In  the  grass-field  (or 


meadow)  the  spade  goes  down  easily,  and  I  cut  out  a  strong 
compact  sod,  with  four,  five,  or  six  inches  of  brown  rooty  tiuf, 
the  accumulation  of  many  years.  Now,  I  will  take  yon 
through  the  gate  to  the  arable  fidd,  and  I  will  cut  a  sod 
there.  The  spade  goes  down  harshly,  being  obstructed  by 
small  stones,  and  the  sod  I  bring  up  fails  all  to  pieces— there 
is  no  turfy  tenadty,  and  the  earth  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  It 
will  now,  I  think,  appear  tolerably  plain  that  the  conversion 
of  this  arable  Ada  into  permanent  grass  or  turf  must  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  easily  accomplished  as 
some  suppose.  It  can  never  be  effected  in  the  way  in  whidi 
most  of  the  arable  land  of  this  country  is  croppel  and  ma- 
naged. The  hut  must  be  first  brought  into  good  deep  and 
dean  cultivation.  It  may  require  several  courses  of  altcmalc 
cropping  as  a  preparation,  bat  where  the  soil  is  al- 
ready in  high  condition,  the  work  may  be  commenced  at  once. 
As  1  have  several  fidds  that  were  for  many  years  arable,  and 
worked  on  the  Norfolk  four-course  system,  tliat  are  now  esta- 
blished in  profitable  permanent  grass,  and  other  fidds  in  pro- 
gress towards  the  same  object,  I  will  state  briefly  the  mnss 
By  which  this  desired  change  was  brought  about.  The  soil  of 
some  of  these  fields  is  a  light  dry  loam,  and  not  deep,  tbc 
sandstone  quarry  lying  undemeatii.  There  was  neither  the 
depth  or  strength  of  soil  that  you  would  sdect  as  very  scit- 
able  to  lay  down  in  permanent  grass ;  but  their  situation  aear 
the  town  determinea  that  point,  and  their  rent  as  accommoda- 
tion land  proves  the  completion  and  success  of  the  chauj^e. 
Circumstances  as  well  as  soil  have  also  in  other  cases  deddd 
the  appropriation  to  grass,  as  where  the  surface  oonld  be  irri- 
gated oy  bringing  a  fiow  of  water  over  it  from  some  spring,  or 
draina^  outuul  at  a  higher  level,  where  at  certain  seasou 
there  is  a  considerable  accumulation  of  water  that  could  be 
turned  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  But  I  would  here  remark  that 
the  same  managemeat  with  this  obiject  has  proved  tncoesafnl 
on  a  farm  distant  from  the  town  where  there  are  not  the  same 
advantages  as  to  procuring  manure.  These  fields  having  beca 
worked  as  stated  on  tlie  four-course  system,  had  been  manured 
for  the  root-crop  at  the  rate  of  about  twen^  loads  of  bra- 
yard  dung  and  4  ewt.  of  dissolved  bones  per  acre,  and  dresied 
with  lime,  4  to  5  loads  per  acre,  for  the  wheat,  besides  a  little 
surfaoe-drassing  with  some  aitifidal  manure  either  on  the 
dover  crop  if  cut  for  hay,  or  on  the  young  wheat  plant  in  the 
spring,  wnich  liberal  treatment  the  produce  of  these  fosr 
crops  abundantlv  repaid.  Now,  bdng  continued  in  that  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  soil  being  full  of  the  dements  of 
fertility,  they  vrere  in  a  suitable  state  for  the  change.  The  Und 
being  m  this  state,  or  brought  to  it  by  deep  ploughing  siul 
heavy  manuring  for  a  root  crop,  or,  in  case  of  heavy  land,  first 
by  a  summer  fallow  and  winter  and  spring  cultivation, sbonlii, 
say  in  the  month  of  April,  be  brought  to  a  fine  tilth  and  eves 
surface,  when  the  suitable  perennial  grasses  should  be  son, 
either  done  or  with  a  very  thin  sowing  of  barley,  put  in  vitk 
the  drill.  For  the  sake  of  crop  the  first  two  years,  a  smiH 
quantity  of  Italian  grass  and  broad  dover  may  be  mixed  vith 
tne  grass-seeds.  Then  finish  with  a  light  roller.  In  the  as* 
tumn  a  tempting  crop  of  herbage  will  cover  the  fidd,  but  leare 
it  done  to  die  down  in  the  winter.  In  the  following  sprisc 
pick  off  the  stones  and  roll,  and  yon  will  have  an  early  sad 
probably  heavv  crop,  which  cut  early  for  hay.  The  after- 
growth you  will  graze,  but  with  lightfooted  stock  if  the  surfsce 
is  at  all  tender.  The  following  year  your  crop  of  grasses  may 
not  be  so  good,  but  still  profitable,  but  the  third  year  tberf 
will,  probably,  be  a  conaidemble  falling-off^  the  red  dover  tod 
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IbUui  gran  ha?ing  left  the  gronnd  and  the  perannials  Rppa- 
rentl;  Uogttishing.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  renovating  with  a 
hearj  drnsing  of  lime  and  earth— eay  6  or  6,  or  more,  loads 
of  lioe  Der  acre,  mixed  properlj  with  as  mnch  earth  as  can  be 
proeored  from  accnmolatea  headlands,  old  hedges,  ditches,  or 
any  other  STailable  sonroe.  This  drMsing  should  be  spread 
evenly  OTer  the  snrfaoe,  and  bnth-harrow«l ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  thicken  the  grnss  plants,  nve  again  a  slight  seeding  of 
tboie  grasses  that  yon  findhaTe  held  best  in  the  land,  and  Uiat 
appear  to  be  indigenons  in  jfonr  other  and  similar  pastures  and 
meadows.  This  will  resuscitate  the  energy  of  the  pUnt^  and 
the  new  seeding  fill  up  the  vacant  places ;  and  under  liberal 
and  mdicioas  management  the  plants  will  acquire  strength  and 
depth,  and  from  the  droppings  of  the  stock  and  natural  annual 
decay  of  part  of  the  growth,  gradually  acquire  that  strength 
and  compactness  which  we  find  in  old  grass  land,  called  turf 
or  old  sward.  This  may  be  considered  an  expensive  process, 
and  so  it  is ;  but  wherever  there  is  an  outlay  of  capital,  the 
qoestion  that  arises  is,  does  it  pay  P  I  unhesitatingly  reply — 
It  doeS)  and  will  ^ay,  and  every  year  through  the  process,  too, 
snd  at  length  with  compound  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
h&Tc  raised,  and  that  considerably,  the  value  of  the  land. 
Tenant  farmers  who  feel  secnre  in  their  holdings  will  some- 
timei  do  a  little  in  this  way ;  but  as  it  involves  capiUd,  and  to 
some  extent  sinks  it  for  a  future  good,  and  takes  away  the 
immediate  return  expected  from  a  good  corn  crop,  they  will 
oot  go  far  into  it,  neither  can  thev  be  expected  to  no  so. 
Doabtkss  nuiny  landlords  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  work  that 
would  raise  the  value  of  their  estates— in  drainage  (if  re- 
qoired),  expensive  grass  seeds,  and  partly  in  lime ;  but  they. 
would,  of  course,  expect  a  fair  return  for  their  outlay,  and 
that  the  said  fields  should  be  entered  as  meadow  or  pasture, 
oot  to  be  again  broken  up.  Tenants  need  not  fear  entering 
into  sach  arrangements,  for  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  tenants  on  grass  farms,  although  at  higher  rents,  are 
Dsoally  in  better  circumstances  than  those  on  &rms,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  are  arable.  I  should  state  that  those  of 
the  arable  fields  thus  brought  into  permanent  erass  that  had 
preTioosly  gone  through  several  courses  on  the  Norfolk  system, 
and  reoeived  a  dressing  of  lime  every  fourth  year,  came  more 
kindly  and  freely  into  ^prass,  which  I  attribute  to  their  not 
only  being  in  good  condition,  but  well  charged  with  all  those 
important  elements  ol  fertili^  contained  in  lime,  elements  in 
which  oar  soils  on  the  mineral  formation  are  peculiarly  defi- 
cient, there  being  scarcely  a  trace  of  lime  in  our  waters. 
They  sre  largel;r  charged  with  iron  j  but  wholesome  as  they 
may  be  to  a  limited  extent  for  animal  life,  it  is  not  so  for 
vegetable  growth.  There  is,  however,  in  the  silnrian  forma- 
tion, ot  which  to  the  north>west  the  Principiditv  is  composed, 
hat  in  many  localities  which,  although  generally  in  a  mixed 
or  ifflpore  sUte,  adds  materially  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
on  which  there  are  good  grass  lands  appropriated  to  the  dairy 
and  feeding,  commanding  high  rents  in  comparison  to  other 
lands  near  them,  and  for  the  most  part  under  the  plough.  I 
ha?e  been  frequently  struck  with  tlie  great  difference  of  the 
yaloe  of  these  lands  in  close  proxiihity  to  each  other  and  have 
Ken  tempted  to  charge  the  inferiority  of  the  one,  the  arable, 
la  a  great  measure  to  the  plough.  As  to  what  proportion  of 
a  ium  it  is  desirable  to  bring  into  permanent  grass,  most  de- 
pend upon  the  soil  bein^  naturally  more  or  less  adapted  for 
the  change.  Where  it  u  so  adapted  scarcely  too  mash  can 
be  thus  converted ;  leaving  only  sufficient  for  the  alternate 
pen  and  white  crops  for  winter  fodder,  and  these  will  be 
t>»vT  on  so  limited  a  breadth.  Where  the  land  is  not  so 
•aitable  the  proportion  of  grass  will  be  less,  and  arable  more ; 
bat  this  suitability  must  not  be  decided  on  the  results  of  the 
old  exhausting  management ;  otherwise  very  little  will  be 
f^med  to  grass,  and  the  farming  of  the  country  remain 
very  moch  as  at  present.  The  most  raitable  grasses  to  be 
wwn  most  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  geological 
formation  it  bes  upon,  and  adjacent  grass  lands  should  be  ex- 
^°uiied  to  ascertain  the  species  that  thrive  in  them.  Seeds- 
men now  publish  lists  of  grasses  suited  to  the  various  soils ; 
bat  the  fiiimer  should  have  some  knowledge  of  what  grasses 
^1  thrive  in  his  own  particular  soil.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  best,  and  soited  in  larger  or  smaller  proportions,  to 
^ost  all  soils— Perennial  ryegrass  :  f  acey*s  and  the  Devon 
ttver  grass,  white  clover,  trifolium  repens,  yellow  trefoil,  cow 


?n«,  trifolium  perenna,  cocksfoot  da^lis  gbmerata,  me 
»«cae,  fiBstoea  pratensis,  sheep's  fescue,  &o.     I  tried  the 
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new 


grasfr— bromus  schraderie— on  a  small  patch  of  dry  soil  a  few 
years  ago.  The  crop  was  heavy,  but  coarse,  and  the  seed 
nearly  as  large  as  oats,  and  it  appears  to  be  perennial.  It  is, 
I  think,  rather  wonderful  considering  the  immense  herds  of 
cattle  driven  ont  of  this  country  annually,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  dairy  produce  sent  away,  and  the  comparatively  small 
return  of  not  veiy  rich  manure,  that  the  land  is  not  much 
more  exhausted  than  it  proves  to  be  from  the  loss  of  phos- 
phate. The  large  and  increased  use  of  lime  brought  about  by 
the  extension  of  railway-carnage,  compensates  to  a  large  ex- 
tent for  this  waste,  and  is  a  great  boon  to  our  agriculture. 
Our  arable  lands  may,  however,  be  exliansted  by  cropping 
under  the  forcing  infiuence  of  this  useful  mineral  without  the 
application  in  tnrn  of  ammoniacal  manures ;  and  also  our 
moadows  to  some  extent  by  too  frequent  use  of  the  sc^'the 
without  ammoniacal  dressings,  although  thev  get  the  droppings 
from  the  stock.  The  phosphates  may,  however,  be  more 
readily  returned  b^  the  application  of  ground  or  dissolved 
bones.  In  the  dairy  county  of  Cheshire  the  application  of 
ground  bones  has  been  found  to  have  a  wonderful  and  specific 
effect  by  renewing  the  phosphates,  and  consequently  increas- 
ing the  dairy  produce.  I  trust  you  will  not  tlunk  from 
what  I  have  said  that  I  consider  the  farming  of  onr  part 
of  the  country  altogether  worse  than  that  of  most  other  parts. 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  lo.  Last  summer  I  passed  through 
farms  in  these  counties  that  from  their  superior  cultivation  and 
crops  evidenced  such  good  and  skilful  management,  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  and  a  treat  to  go  over  them.  They  would,  in 
my  opinion,  compare  well  with  farms  of  the  same  character, 
and  farms  of  some  pretensions  too,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Still,  I  must  hold  the  opinion  that  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  lands  of  these  counties,  particularly  those  of  second- 
rate  or  inferior  qnality,  are  in  the  state  I  have  described,  and 
for  which  I  have  prescribed  the  remedy.  And  what  hinders 
their  being  redeemed  from  this  unprofitable  state  P  Is  not  the 
foremost,  the  greatest  cause  of  hindrance — the  want  of  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  land,  for  with  capital  the  necessary 
labour,  skill,  and  appliances  would  follow  P  What  a  super- 
abundance of  money  there  is  frequently  in  the  market  seeking 
profitable  investment !  And  where  can  a  more  honest  and  safe 
Dorrower  be  found  than  the  soil,  when  employed  or  invested 
there  with  anything  like  good  indgmentP  But  capitalists  re- 
quire a  more  quick  return,  and  look  for  larger  interests,  and  so 
frequently  lose  their  monejr  altogether — risking  it  in  some 
speculation  with  large  promises — perhaps  pouring  it  down  a 
mine  or  coal-pit^  never  again  to  see  the  light,  or  lending  it  to 
foreign  counmes  to  fight,  kill,  and  devastate,  until  their  re- 
sources are  so  exhausted  that  at  length  they  repudiate  the  debt. 
Surely  it  would  tend  more  to  the  national  wealth  to  turn  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  great  monetary  resources  of  this 
country  into  the  channels  of  agriculture,  increasing  and  ex- 
tending the  productiveness  of  onr  lands  and  of  our  flocks  and 
herds,  instead  ol  sending  our  monev  abroad  to  pay  the 
foreigner  for  a  large  part  of  our  bread  and  meat»  and  butter 
and  cheese.  And  would  not  this  also  tend  to  the  profit  and 
sociid  happiness  and  advancement  of  the  occupiers  or  the  land, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  estates  of  the  owners,  and  to  the 
wealth  and  independence  of  this  beautiful  and  secure  sea  girt 
ule  P  Then  would  our  green  fields  become  still  greener,  and 
**  The  litUe  hills  rejoice  on  every  side,'*  and  the  exclamation 
would  be  heard  "  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  fiocks ;  and 
the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for 
joy,  they  ako  sing.** 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  (Moreb)  sud  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  an 
adept  in  farming,  but  he  had  noticed  lately  some  farms  which 
had  been  turned  into  pasture  land.  He  knew,  for  example, 
one  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandovery  where  a  few 
years  aco  it  was  hardUy  possible  to  grow  anything.  By  care- 
ful cultivation  it  had  been  made  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  in  fact^  a  most  excellent  crop  ;  and  a  better  crop  could 
not  have  been  found  in  South  Wain.  It  had  now  been  turned 
into  pasture,  and  as  Mr.  Buckley  had  intimated,  that  farm  paid 
weU  indeed. 

Mr.  BsAYAN  (Llanelly)  said  that  although  no  farmer  there 
was  nothing  he  should  have  liked  better  than  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  a  farmer.  Of  one  thing  he  was  satisfied,  that 
anything  Mr.  Buckley  said  would  be  carried  out  in  practice 
on  his  own  farm.  He  could  speak  with  something  like 
authority  btatnse  he  lived  in  Mr.  Buckley's  neighbourhood. 
It  was  his  earnest  hope  tHat  the  address  that  had  been  delivered 
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would  be  the  meaai  of  caniiiig  incioMed  attention  to  the  tar- 
fiu»  of  the  coontry  until  by  and  by  it  became  what  Mr. 
Buckley  had  to  ably  pietnred  in  the  eloM  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  MoRGAir  (liwyn},  was  clad  to  hear  Mr.  Buckley  taj 
that  on  a  future  occasion  nt  would  proeeoute  tlie  subject  still 
further.  Others,  he  hoped,  would  join  with  him  in  asking  Mr. 
Buckley  on  a  future  day  to  ftiUU  his  promise. 

Mr.  WoRBXLL  (Ceinchddre,  Uanwrda)  said  he  had  been 
tryiuff  to  tow  the  little  farm  he  had  with  grass  as  fisst  as 
I»ossiDle.  There  was  one  field  in  particular  which  a  short 
time  ago  he  did  not  consider  to  be  worth  half-a-crown  per 
acre,  but  in  a  short  time  he  hoped  to  make  it  worth  £2 
per  acre, 

Mr.  Williams  (Lore  Lodge)  thought  that  erery  fkrmer 
ought  to  judge  what  crop  was  oest  for  his  own  particular  land 
and  not  abide  by  any  fixed  rule.  Such  wss  the  plan  he  acted 
upon  himself. 

Mr.  MoRQAir  (Maesllydan)  felt  very  strongly  inclined  to 
join  the  farmers*  Club,  and  especially  when  he  knew  there 
was  to  be  a  paper  read  on  grass  lands  b^  a  gentleman  who  was 
aUe  to  handle  erery  thing  well.  He  himsdf  had  a  farm  com- 
prised entirely  of  grsss  land,  and  he  htd  oome  to  the  con- 
clusion, having  been  in  the  fiurm  for  sereral  years,  that  grass 
would  pay  best  on  the  land  were  he  was  situated.  With  all 
that  Mr.  Buckley  had  said  he  entirely  agreed,  and  he  hoped 
to  carry  out  some  of  the  hints  Mr.  BncUey  had  giren  as  to 
the  improrement  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Liwia  (Llwynfedweu)  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr. 
Buckleys  remarks,  and  he  wss  certain  the  farmers  in  the 
Vale  of  1\>WT  ought  to  take  them  home  in  ther  memories.  If 
they  looked  from  liandilo  to  Llwynfisdwen,  which  was  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  they  might  soon  disoorer  ressons 
why  the  land  instead  of  being  ploughed  up  ought  to  be  turned 
into  permanent  pasture  land.  But  the  question  after  all  was 
this,  which  is  the  best  seed,  and  what  grasses  ought  to  be 
sown. 

Mr.  BucKLBT :  Ton  will  have  that  in  a  future  paper. 

Mr.  Lxwis  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that,  because  they 
must  after  all  determine  which  is  the  best  seed  for  permanent 
pasture.  He  was  situated  on  light  soil,  and  though  able  to 
grow  quite  as  much  straw  as  would  cover  himseu  and  his 
cattle,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  turn  as  much  of  his  land  into 
permanent  grass  a«  he  could  wish.  But,  as  he  had  previously 
said,  he  felt  certain  the  land  in  the  Yale  of  Towr  ought  all  to 
be  turned  into  permanent  grass  lands.  On  tnis  point  he 
quite  agreed  with  an  oU  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Price,  of 
Talley,  who  used  to  ask  whether  any  one  had  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  made  his  fortune  by  his  plough  and  horses.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Price  used  to  say  that  many  persons  might 
make  their  fortunes  if  they  had  ^|ood  grass  lands.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llandilo,  especially  where  there  was  so 
much  competition  for  sood  gruing  land  by  naziers,  it  was 
almost  self-evident  that  land  must  pay  better  when  devoted  to 
grazing  purposes  than  when  ploughed  up,  else  they  would  not 
get  so  good  a  price  for  the  land  as  was  now  obtain^.  It 
might  be  said  that  it  must  be  a  woriL  of  time  to  get  good  an- 
ble  land  converted  into  good  pasture  land.  Of  course  it  could 
not  be  done  in  a  year  or  two.  It  was  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  how  it  was  to  be  done,  beeause  it  was  known  that  the 
land  must  be  sown  with  good  seed,  and  that  it  would  require 
careful  attention  for  a  few  years  before  it  would  be  in  a  pro- 
fitable state. 

Mr.  BucKLiT  resuurked  that  the  land  ought  to  have  a  thick 
grass  turf  on  it. 

Mr.  Lewis  agreed  with  Mr.  Buckley  on  that  point.  He 
had  also  been  rttding  in  the  Farmeri  MagaitM  about  peat  as 
a  manure.  If  any  person  had  a  quantity  of  peat  on  his  land, 
he  would  find  by  mixing  it  up  with  earth  and  spreading  it  over 
a  liffht  soil  it  would  make  a  good  artificial  manure,  anyhow  as 
gocu  a  manure  as  might  be  obtained  for  £6  or  £8  per  ton 
(No,  noj. 

Mr.  BncKLET  difEBred  from  Mr.  Lewis  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Lswu  said  it  was  well  known  from  a  paper  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Agricultural  Journals  that  that  there  was  so  much 
ftusnieion  to  be  attached  to  the  artificial  manures  and  to  the 
feeding  stoA  now  sold,  that  a  fkrmer  could  not  rely  on  them 
unless  they  hsd  the  word  Kenuine  on  them.  They  might  take 
linseedcake  as  an  example.  And  Mr.  Yoelcker  had  stated 
that  although  the  word  genuine  was  on  the  cake,  yet  that  it 
^w  not  always  genuine,  that  it  was  actually  worth  fe  per  ton 


less  than  it  was  sold  for.  Therefore  as  agricoltanste  ttvy 
ought  to  have  something  like  a  real  guarantee  on  this  nsUer, 
some  means  of  knowing  that  an  artide  sold  as  gfnsiiie  was 
really  such.  He  hoped  he  was  not  travelling  out  of  the  nb- 
ject.  They  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  tbej  got  tveat; 
shillings  for  their  sovereign.  But  to  return  more  direetly  to 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Bncklev*s  paper :  he  could  tell  them  thii 
that  in  days  gone  by  they  had  been  veiy  backward  in  tluir 
pasture  land ;  there  had  never  been  a  proper  applicatioa  of 
manure  to  their  pasture  lands.  It  was  impoasiue  to  make 
pasture  lands  too  rich.  In  South  Wales  they  were  lubjeet  to 
a  great  deal  of  wet  weather.  Eor  the  last  three  yean  tbm 
had  been  an  exception,  and  a  little  more  nin  might  han 
been  acceptable.  Xhe  consequence  of  the  want  of  rain  vis 
that  they  new  com,  but  it  might  happen  that  sesaosironU 
set  in  suddenly,  and  then  the  straw  would  be  kid  down  usiii 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  rise  again. 

Mr.  BucKLST  observed  that  the  real  foct  was  the  diy  v«t- 
ther  had  enabled  them  to  profit  by  the  growth  of  con  o&  tk 
one  hand  and  to  lose  in  grass  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Lbwis  :  Quite  so.  And  as  to  the  application  of  manort 
to  land  for  growing  grass,  he  did  not  know  that  there  vai 
anything  likiB  farmyard  manure  if  plenty  of  it  ooaU  be  ob- 
tained. And  there  was  only  one  thing  he  desired  to  ny  fv- 
ther:  in  ploughing*in  fiarmyard  manure,  and  he  wu  not 
speaking  his  own  views  merely  ont  his  point^  he  should  witb  the 
manure  to  be  anplied  ss  soon  as  possible  in  the  autamn  for 
graainif  land.  6r  take  mowing  land ;  in  that  case  he  ifaoiU 
apply  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grass  was  mows.  (X 
coune  in  some  yeara,  such  as  the  last  three,  it  would  act  an- 
swer, because  the  manure  wouhl  be  dried  up  and  piitbed 
before  any  benefit  could  have  been  got  out  of  it.  A  little 
rain,  however,  would  help  it  wonderfully,  fie  would  repeat 
that  as  soon  as  tiie  hay  was  off,  the  manure  should  be  spread, 
and  then  at  the  earliest  possible  period  it  would  be  foond  tbie 
the  land  would  be  covered  with  toe  nicest  green  sward,  ai  Mr. 
BucUev  had  stated. 

Mr.  Hasris  (Abersannan)  agreed  wltli  all  Mr.  BocUry 
had  said  with  the  exception  of  one  thing.  He  did  not  bdien 
in  putting  too  much  manure  upon  the  land  at  a  time,  frm 
experience  on  his  own  land  he  nad  found  that  from  three  to 
three-and-a-half  loads  of  lime  per  acre  put  on  the  land  ooit 
frequentiy,  caused  it  to  produce  a  better  crop  of  graaa.  The 
best  seeds  should  also  be  sown.  And  in  addition  to  tlut  vhts 
they  laid  down  land  in  grass  they  shonld  take  caie  to  give  it  a 
good  dressing. 

Mr.  PvoH  (Manonvon)  said  he  would  make  oue  or  tvo 
brief  remarks,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  practical  fiumen 
wouM  follow  after  him.    He  did  not  pretend  to  compete  viu 
the  practical  farmen,  though  he  would  endeavour  to  be  as 
practical  as  possible  in  the  observations  he  akosid  make. 
first  of  aU,  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Lewis  that  theT  vere 
all  exceedingly  o^)liKed  to  Mr.  Buckley  for  his  most  able  m 
practical  lecture ;  and  personally  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Buckley  intended  to  favour  the  Qub  vithsNCOBdv 
third  paper  in  extension  of  tiie  subject.    He  was  himaelf  til- 
ing his  umd  a  liltie  on  the  rou^h.   Thne  was  some  roogb  laad 
behind  his  house  which  was  in  a  bad  condition, snd  ne^ 
going  to  put  it  into  as  good  condition  as  possible.  Asd  then- 
fore  he  was  glad  to  catch  any  practical  remarks  from  u7  <f 
the  speakers,  because  he  wanted  to  know  how  to  cehif  ate  tbs 
land  and  how  not  to  do  it.   In  dealing  with  the  ^^^^ 
grass  lands  it  struck  him  there  were  five  or  six  ^^^"^J^ 
tiiey  had  to  encounter.  There  was,  first  of  all,  their  old  wm, 
the  water,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  by  draining.   He  would 
gp  over  the  list  of  their  enemies,  and  hoped  to  be  sbie  pn^* 
tically  to  destroy  them  with  as  mndi  effect  as  he  would  demo- 
lish them  by  the  words  he  should  utter.    Well,  it  must  be  lui 
of  water  that  it  is  an  excellent  servant  but  a  bad  maater.  ARtf 
that  they  came  to  stones.   He  would  tdl  them  aoaethiog  pr^ 
sentiy  when  he  came  back  to  the  question  of  *^°^J'j'^ 
was  said  by  a  learned  man.  Lord  Kaimes,  who  AovnuedJ^ 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  had  left  his  uaw^**"^ 
Periiaps  the  Chairman  wouU  not  be  son/ to  lesm  th^juw 
Kaimes  was  a  Scotchman.    Well,  besides  being  s  Scots- 
man Lord  Kaimes  was  a  most  excellent  fsmer,  ^^^ 
he  told  tiiem  what  tiiat  learned   nun  said  he  »t  >«" 
it  would  make  their  mouths  water  and  their  eyes  twuU^  ^ 
their  nest  enemy  was  fisms,  which  was  a  reiy  *»"!f*^rJ5 
to  get  rid  of.    Indeed  he  should  be  gUdtohearhov  togetna 
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of  ferni,  or  broom,  or  gone,  as  it  waa  aometimoi  called.  He 
remembered  reading  the  other  day  (and  he  always  paid  great 
ittfadon  to  eTetytmug  that  was  agneultoral),  some  lines  in 
u  old  poet  who  said  we  should  get  rid  of  our  bad  habits, 
ind  we  ihoold  get  rid  of  our  Tices  just  as  we  get  rid  of  fern 
vhieh  KTOws  on  neglected  soils  and  is  to  be  burned.  He 
should  like  to  see  the  method  of  getting  rid  of  ferns.  Some 
people  talk  of  bnrning  ferns,  but  the  qaestion  naturally  arose 
—Is  that  the  best  way  f  Then  again  there  was  another 
eaemy-^moas.  Some,  he  supposed,  woold  get  rid  of  that. 
MoH  wss  an  old  enemv  in  certain  parts  of  the  county,  which 
we  actually  orermn  by  it.  It  caused  the  land  to  be  Tezy 
barren  and  unprodoctiTe.  Then  last,  though  not  least,  there 
msthe  general  starvation  or  impoTerishment  of  the  soil. 
That  wss  a  Texy  important  and  senous  difficulty  to  contend 
vith.  Mr.  BncklcT  had  alluded  to  bone  manure.  No  doubt 
it  WIS  a  most  excellent  thing.  And  on  that  subject  he  met 
with  some  obserrations  the  other  day  which  he  would  take  the 
Ubertj  to  quote,  if  the  meeting  would  not  consider  him  to  be 
stretching  the  king  bow  too  far.  They  were  contained  in  Fto- 
fesnr  Jonnson*s  lectures.  Generally  speaking  it  was  not  con- 
sidered  that  constant  grazingwould  tend  ^^reauy  to  imporerish 
the  land.  Professor  Johnson  stated  positiTely  that  by  constant 
gnang,  such  as  waa  the  practice  in  Cheshin,  the  land  was 
uopoTerished.  And  he  nmde  this  extraordinaxy  calculation. 
If  a  cow  were  to  graze  an  acre  of  bud  for  76  years — ^he  did  not 

cow  could  live 
what  Pro- 
graze  upon  an 
acre  of  land  for  76  years  she  would  consume  a  ton  of  bones. 
That  might  be  a  strange  way  of  putting  a  calculation,  but  it 
cooid  eaunlj  be  seen  woat  was  intended.  It  meant  that  by  con* 
stant  mzmg  the  bony  nature  of  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  it 
But  Sb  replaced  by  bones.  That,  he  should  suppose  would  be 
considered  as  perfectly  true.  At  the  same  tune  he  quite 
agreed  that  many  farmers  were  too  fond  of  foreign  manures, 
without  making  the  most  of  what  they  had  got  themselves.  A 
oreat  deal  of  valuable  manure  might  be  obtained  from  the 
ann  yard.  He  had  seen  it  stated  tnat  some  of  those  foreign 
manorea  were  most  detestable  and  most  execrable.  Now  once 
more  with  respect  to  water,  which  had  already  been  described 
as  an  excellent  servant  but  a  bad  master.  He  had  a  sort  of 
ooDTiction  that  draining  was  not  quite  carried  to  the  perfection 
to  which  it  might  have  been  in  some  parts  of  the  coun^.  In 
many  cases  he  found  that  their  fields  were  drenched  or  dduged 
bj  wata,  simply  because  proper  wateroourMS  had  not  been 
provided.  If  Uioae  watercourses  had  been  kept  clear  they 
woold  not  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  draining  as 
was  the  ease  at  the  present  time.  And  now  he  would  come 
to  what  Lord  Kaimes  had  said  about  stones.  He  said  he  was 
qaite  surprised  that  landlords  and  tenants  did  not  join  together 
to  get  rid  of  the  stones.  And  he  adds^  if  you  only  get  rid 
properly  of  the  stones,  I  am  quite  convinced  it  would  pay  20 
per  cent,  for  the  money.  Now  he  was  not  himself  quite  sure 
whether  that  could  be  said  to  be  a  fkct.  He  intended  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  if  he  could  make  out  Lord  Kaimes*  words 
to  be  true,  he  would  take  care  to  let  them  know.  And  there 
vuKood  reason  for  tiying  to  get  rid  of  the  stones  in  hiineigh- 
boarhood,  for  there  were  a  great  many,  as'  Mr.  Lewis  well 
asew,  on  the  hills  behind  them.  Lord  Kaimes  added  also  that 
the  land  nearest  the  stones  was  always  the  sweetest  soil.  Lord 
^^imes  was  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  but  although  that  must  be 
^^wledged  still  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  the  accepta- 
tion of  what  Lord  Kaimes  had  stated.  The  stones,  according 
to  his  adrioe,  were  to  be  used  for  building.  He  (Mr.  Pugh) 
dunot  expect  the  labour  of  getting  rid  of  the  stones  would 


jly  obliged  to  the  immtiftg 
vhichtheyhadlistoiedtowhathe  had  said.     He   did  not 
profess  to  be  a  practical  farmer,  but  the  mora  he  attended  to 
Brmug  the  more  he  liked  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  (DerUys)  said,  that  although  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  BacUe^  that  permanent  pastures  would  pay  better  than 
lay  other  kmd  of  cultivation,  and  also  as  to  the  mode  of  lay- 
ing down  Und,  yet  be  disagreed  with  him  as  the  kind  of  top- 
dressing.  He  had  always  thought  that  if  seeds  were  sown  in 
uae  they  wouU  serminate  for  a  very  short  time  and  then  the 
'wU  were  burned  up.  He  had  tried  to  lay  down  land  in  perma- 
aeat  pasture,  using  some  of  the  best  seeds  he  could  get,  but  he 


always  found  that  in  two  or  three  years  they  became  ex- 
hausted. Instead  of  applying  lime  as  a  rule  he  had  tried  a 
little  superphosphate,  ana  had  found  it  of  great  advantago. 
He  ^nite  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Buckley  had  said  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  he  had  just  mentioned,  and  he  believed  firmly 
that  if  they  could  get  more  into  a  grazing  system  it  would  pay 
much  better.  But  still  there  were  certain  parts  of  tlie  country 
where  the  land  could  not  be  laid  down  altogether  in  grass. 
When  the  land  had  been  laid  down  in  grasf  Tor  three  or  four 
yean  in  those  parts,  it  began  to  grow  moss.  Some  sud  if  the 
plough  were  applied  to  the  moss  the  laud  would  soon  grow 
grass  again.  Othen  advised  that  the  chain-harrow  sliould  be 
applied.  He  himself  thought  it  woold  be  better  to  cut  up 
the  moss.  If  they  wished  to  fatten  sheep  th^  must  have 
good  fresh  grass.  Although  grazing  might  be  said  to  pay 
the  best  in  the  bng  run,  still  it  must  be  remembered  he  did 
not  intend  the  remark  to  apply  to  land  which  was  liable  to  pro- 
duce moss  instead. 

Mr.  BucKLXT  thought  that  land  of  that  sort  could  hardly 
be  said  ever  to  grow  grass. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  it  depended  on  the  geological  formation. 

Mr.  Smith  (Qarth)  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the 
meeting  had  afforded  him.  it  was  a  ^preat  privilege  to  iarmen 
to  attend  there  and  hear  such  practical  papers  as  had  been 
read  by  Mr.  Buckley,  and  listen  to  such  practical  remarks  as 
had  followed  from  several  of  the  succeeding  speakers.  In 
Brecon,  a  town.with  which  he  was  fiuniliar,  they  had  a  Cham- 
ber formed  on  the  same  principle.  He  felt  indisposed  to 
haaard  an  opinion  upon  the  topic  introduced  by  Mr.  JSnckley, 
because  he  was  too  young  to  do  so,  but  he  quite  endorsed  the 
idea  that  permanent  pasture  was  the  best  for  a  farmer.  There 
was  another  thing  to  be  said ;  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
good  seed  was  obtained.  Ere  long  he  hoped  that  they  would 
be  able  to  get  Qovemment  to  intufere  in  the  matter,  and  to 
see  that  there  was  no  adulteration  of  seeds.  They  might  go 
to  a  market  and  find  dovor  seeds  offered  at  a  very  cheep  price 
indeed,  but  that  could  not  be  done  without  tne  seeos  were 
adulterated.  He  sincerely  hoped  a  stop  would  be  put  to  that, 
and  that  Carmen  wouldj  enjoy  the  privilege  of  getting  pure 
seed.  And  as  to  the  manure  there  was  also  adulteration  in 
that,  in  fact  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  a  stop  were  put  to 
adulteration  to  everything.  If  a  man  wanted  a  glass  of  grog, 
he  could  not  get  it  unadulterated  always.  Therefore,  he  wanted 
to  put  a  stop  to  adulteration  in  everything.  They  must  look 
to  quality  instead  of  quantity  in  whatever  they  got. 

Mr.  Pbosssr  :  In  beer,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Smith  agreed  with  Mr.  Pressor  even  on  that  point 
And  he  would  insist  that  it  was  no  use  to  recommend  per- 
manent pasture  to  farmen  unless  thev  could  get  unadulterated 
seed  and  manure.  And  it  was  equally  usdes  to  put  down  land 
in  permanent  pasture  if  it  would  only  grow  moss.  He  would 
repeat  that  he  felt  much  pleased  with  the  meeting  that  day. 
It  was  the  Ant  he  had  attended,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  m 
the  last. 

The  Chatrman  said  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  own 
apprenticeship  was  spent  in  following  the  plough,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  ne  had  formed  an  atteonment  for  the  plough. 
Early  attaehmento  were  not  always  the  best,  and  he  must  say 
he  did  not  think  that  Nature  had  been  here  so  kind  towards 
this  fondness  of  his  for  the  plough,  as  slie  would  be  in  a 
dryer  climate.  However,  he  rarely  saw  a  field  of  grass  with* 
out  feeUug  a  longing  to  have  ago  at  it  with  the  plough,  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  skirting  it,  as  was  often  done.  And 
now  followed  the  queitionof  good  fat  bullocks.  He  feared 
suffidently  good  permanent  ipass  land  for  the  feeding  of  such 
cattle  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  oountr^f .  Mr. 
BudUey  had  not  touched  on  the  question  of  shelter  which  was 
very  important. 

Mr.  BUCKLXT  1  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  grass  lands. 

The  CHAiKMAir  differed  from  Mr.  Buckl^  on  that  point 
And  then  the  size  of  fields  was  another  thing  which  had  been 
omitted. 

A  VoiCB :  We  shall  have  that  next  time. 

Mr.  Thomas  (DerUys) :  What  about  sowing  seed  in  lime  P 

A  YoiCK :  And  what  about  moss  P 

The  Chaisman  said  there  was  another  thing  on  which  he 

should  differ  from  Mr.  Buckley,  and  that  was  about  sowing 

seeds  in  lime.    And  again:  Mr.  Buckley  had  spoken  about 

I  lime  and  earth,  which  he  himself  thought  was  a  very  expensive 
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way  of  dressing  the  soil.  In  that  he  most  be  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  somewhere.  Ho  should  himself  mnch  prefer  nsing 
Done  or  dissolved  bone,  or  bone-meal.  That  was  a  good  thing 
for  top-dressings.  And  then  Mr.  Buckley  had  gone  still  further 
to  speak  of  lus  expectation  of  seeing  tenants  on  grass  lands 
flonrishing  like  a  green  bay  tree,  while  those  on  arable  lands 
in  this  part  of  the  countrr,  as  a  rule,  looked  more  like  a  skele- 
ton horse.  Now,  it  was  his  own  conviction  that  arable  land 
did  not  pav  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  in  other  parts.  But 
still  a  good  deal  could  be  said  on  account  of  the  seasons.  They 
all  knew  that  for  the  last  three  .^ears  many  of  the  Midland 
and  Southern  Counties  in  England  had  suffered  ytrj  severely 
in  consequence  of  the  drought.  In  this  part  of  the  country  he 
could  name  instances  of  farmers  having  their  land  entirely  in 
grvM  who  had  been  obliged  to  sell  tneir  cattle  out  in  the 
autumn  for  less  than  was  given  for  them.  And  in  Encdand, 
too,  he  could  tell  of  a  farmer  who  had  made  nine  tons  of  dieese 
less  last  year  than  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  D.  PaossBK :  it  must  have  been  a  large  farm. 

The  Chairman  said  his  own  predilectioDs  were  in  favonr  of 
mixed  husbandly.  Mr.  Buckley  had  also  made  a  hit  at 
monied  capitalists.  But  tiiis  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
money  when  invested  in  land  was  slow  in  the  payment  of 
interest,  and  the  rate  was  never  high.  Farmers  did  not  realise 
enormous  profits. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  want  Tenant-fiight 

The  Chairman  feared  they  were  travelling  away  from  the 
original  subject.  There  was  another  point  to  which  he  would 
refer,  vis.,  manures.  He  remembered  a  short  time  ago  a  man 
offered  to  sell  several  tons  of  guano  and  wanted  £2  per  ton 
for  it.  He  looked  at  it  and  did  not  like  the  appearance.  He 
took  a  sample  and  sent  it  away  for  examination.  Down  came 
an  answer  saving  that  it  was  hardly  worth  anything  at  all. 
That  made  him  very  shy,  and  finally  he  was  able  to  purchase  it 
for  10s.  per  ton,  and  had  it  sent  for  that  price,  and  then  it  was 
dear  at  the  money.  He  believed,  however,  that  there  were 
many  respectable  vendors  of  manures  who  would  not  deal  in  a 
bad  article.  There  were  many  of  them  who  felt  bound  to  keep 
up  their  character. 

Mr.  Buckley  said  he  should  like  to  reply  to  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Pugh.  With  regard  to  ferns  or  gorse,  they  were 
very  deep-rooted  things;  ferns  were  particularly  so.  He 
recollected  a  farm  he  oegan  to  cultivate  in  1866  which  was 
half  covered  with  gorse  or  ferns.  And  he  had  a  field  in  his 
eye  now  which  he  had  ploughed  up,  intending  it  to  be  for 
permanent  pasture.  The  field  was  ploughed  very  deep,  so  deep 
as  to  bring  up  a  little  of  the  rea  sub-soil.  Now  he  found 
that  what  the  ^onrh  turned  up  was  perfectly  black  with  the 
roots  of  ferns.  Well,  that  was  in  1865.  After  having 
ploughed  it  up  he  had  a  summer  fidlow,  and  then  limed  it. 
Afterwards  he  took  a  crop  of  roots  out  of  it.  He  had  intended 
then  to  have  sown  some  perennial  grass  seeds  in  it,  but  found 
he  could  not,  for  the  gorse  seed  lav  dormant  in  the  land.  In 
the  second  vear  of  clover  he  found  some  ferns  coming  up  all 
over  the  field,  and  this  led  him  to  determine  to  go  through 
another  course,  and  that  it  would  be  necessarv  before  he  could 
get  rid  of  the  fern.  He  would  therefore  advise  Mr.  Pugh, 
after  ploughing  up  the  land  behind  his  house,  to  let  it  lie  in 
fallow  and  then  take  a  crop  of  roots,  and  then  go  through 
with  a  crop  of  cereals.  If  neoessaiy,  he  should  recommend 
that  the  process  be  repeated  after  manuring  the  land  well,  and 
by  that  time  he  believed  the  gorse  would  all  be  got  rid  of,  and 
the  land  would  be  in  pretty  good  order,  and  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  laying  it  down  in  permanent  grass.  He  had  several 
fields  which  he  had  treated  in  that  way,  for  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  the  gone  in  one  course.  The  seeds 
remained  in  the  ground,  but  a  double  course  would  complete 
the  business  most  effectually.  With  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Lewis  had  said  about  peat  he  did  not  think  there  was  quite  so 
mnch  value  in  it  as  Mr.  Lewis  had  represented.  He  had  tried  it. 
They  knew  that  peat  was  an  organic  vegetable  matter,  and  no 
donbt  it  was  most  nseful,  and  would  oe  very  valuable  when 


added  to  the  dung  heap.  Lime  mixed  with  the  peat  wouU 
tend  to  reduce  it,  and  this  mixture  might  make  a  vshsUa  too 
dressing.  Thne  was  one  remark  he  wished  to  nuke  iiUi 
reference  to  what  had  fidlen  from  the  Chairman,  who  aid  he 
was  very  much  attached  to  the  pbugfa.  Well,  the  Chainuui 
was  a  Sootohman,  and  perhaps  that  would  aooouit  for  it 
With  regard  to  some  remarks  made  t^  Mr.  Thomss  aboat 
mineral  soilh  he  had  no  doubt  that  lime  would  have  much 
greater  effect  there  than  in  some  parts  of  the  silariaa  stnU 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  lime.  But  the  cbaracterutiei 
of  the  Silurian  fisims  varied  very  mnch.  If  they  vest  dova 
to  WhitUnd  they  would  find  most  beantiftd  graxingUuid  there, 
even  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hiUs.  There  were  even  bttstifal 
permanent  grass  lands  to  be  found.  He  had  been  reoiitly 
inrited  to  vuit  an  estate  there,  and  he  was  perfectly  sstooiihcd 
to  find  on  that  esUte  something  like  SOO  or  400  acres  bud  mt 
as  grass  lands.  He  was  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hiU,  anda 
Mr.  Blaithwaite  had  asked  him  to  explain  bow  it  happened 
tlutt  there  was  so  much  grass  lands  reaching  to  the  very  hill 
tops.    Such  however  was  the  fact 

Dr,  HoruNS  (Carmarthen)  had  listened  with  astoDubmcBt 
to  some  remarks  which  had  been  made  vrith  respect  to  fone. 
Some  lands  in  Uiis  part  of  the  country  were  rather  poor,  aod 
Mr.  Buckley  had  proposed  to  eradicate  the  lune.  He  oooid 
tell  Mr.  Buckly  tms,  that  he  had  himself  farmed  laodwha 
furxe  were  indigenous  to  the  soiL  And  besides,  in  certain  »- 
sons  furse  formed  one  of  the  most  important  crops  that  co&iu 
be  grown  on  land  when  it  would  scarcely  produce  sDyifaiBe 
else.  A  good  crop  of  furxe  was  often  worth  £5  per  acre,  ud 
could  be  produ(»d  from  land  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
worth  half-a^rrown  neracre.  Were  it  not  for  fa™  jjf" 
mountain  sheep  woula  starve,  not  only  from  want  of  «^f 
but  from  want  of  food.  They  should  remember  that  a  dirise 
Creator  had  sent  nothing  into  the  world  that  was  nmpl;  b»- 
less,  and  furze  havbg  oeen  made  to  grow  out  of  the  soil  far- 
mers ought  to  endeavour  to  find  out  their  use.  Now  belx- 
lieved  he  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  its  use  on  a  large 
soJe.  Even  cows  when  fed  partly  on  young  fone  woaM 
give  excellent  butter,  and  without  any  strong  colour,  l^^ere- 
fore  furze  must  not  be  despised  as  some  were  in  the  habi:ol 
deepisinff  them.  Now,  with  regard  to  ferns,  they  were  M 
regarded  as  one  of  Uie  great  enemies  of  grass  lands.  The  oclj 
plan  of  dealing  with  mem  was  to  mow  them  down  wiih  a 
machine  twice  in  the  year,  and  leave  them  on  the  groaad  m 
the  purpose  of  manure.  That  would  make  the  gnus  ao  sscb 
the  bettor,  for  the  decayed  ferns  formed  excellent  foodfor tke 
grass.  Mr.  Buckley  had  also  spoken  of  &rms  covered  vUL 
docks  and  simihur  plants.  Now,  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  docU 
&c.,  could  be  produced  on  hmd  worn  out ;  he  always  I'^S^ 
the  presence  of  docks  as  evidence  that  there  was  a  good  deal  oi 
manure  in  the  land.  They  would  never  find  docks  anyvhere 
except  in  garden  land  that  had  not  been  properly  cleansed 
according  to  the  rules  of  farming.  As  a  genersl  rule,  f» 
knds  might  be  more  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  coontiy  t; 
irrigation.  If  they  would  read  the  prize  essay,  puUuhed  wae 
three  or  four  years  ago  on  draining,  which  was  ^^/*°JJJ,' 
Scotoh  gentlemen,  thev  would  find  him  to  state  as  Mr.  np* 
their  late  member,  had  said,  that  water  was  one  of  the  b^ 
servante  they  could  find  anywhere,  but  it  was  a  misenWy  m 
master.  Water  ought  be  token  from  the  wet  gw'^n''^,*?; 
turned  over  the  dry.  If  that  were  done,  their  crops  would  k 
most  materially  improved.  One  or  two  remarks  he  alio  vim 
to  make  about  mosses,  and  some  other  pknts  growing  on  laa» 
that  have  been  long  grazed.  In  Cheshire  it  is  said  that  fir- 
men  are  accustomed  to  place  bonedust  on  such  Isod.  J^^*| 
anyone  vened  in  chemistry  knew  that  bonedust  wntjiatf 
something  like  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  lime  alone.  ^.^. 
the  case,  they  might  as  well  apply  lime  at  once.  ^^^ 
would  bo  much  cheaper  to  do  so,  the  grass  would  be  frtsfttf, 
and  the  cattle  would  eat  it  much  more  greedily,  and  lean  no- 
thing behind. 

The  discussion  then  terminated. 
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THE    STOWMABKET    FABMEBS'    CLUB. 

THE    FOOT    OP    THE    SHEEP. 


At  the  last  meeting  the  subject  for  diicoasion  was  the 
MaQageroent  of  the  Feet  of  Sheep  in  Health  and  Disease,  to 
be  introdaoed  bj  Mr.  C.  W.  Sntton,  Stowmarhet.  The  ehair 
waa  taken^  the  President  of  the  Clnb,  Col.  F.  M.  Wilson. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SuTTOir  read  the  following  paper :  In  the  paper 
which  I  am  abont  to  read  to  you  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
ereiything  I  have  to  say  plain  and  practical,  and,  without  any 
reservation,  tell  yon  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  feet  of  sheep  in  health  and  disease.  I  am 
■ore  stock-breedera  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
and  are  employing  more  skiU,  and  bringing  science  as  well  as 
capital  into  the  management  of  all  domesticated  animals,  to 
improve  their  sanitary  condition,  to  supply  them  with  suitable 
food  and  sheltered  pasturages,  and  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power  protecting  them  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease; 
and  I  rejoice  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  all 
these  respects  the  farmers  of  our  county  bear  favourable  com- 
panion with  those  of  any  other.  The  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  feet  of  sheep  cannot  be  too  well 
Dsdentood,  and  will  amply  repay  any  owner  who  will  be  at 
the  trouble  to  master  them.  Wherever  we  meet  with  these 
diseaaes  in  a  flock  they  are  a  source  of  irritation ;  they 
affect  the  pocket  of  the  fanner,  the  patience  and  temper  of  the 
thepherd,  and  entail  a  fearful  amount  of  suffering  and  loss  of 
condition  upon  a  valuable  animal.  I  have  prosecuted  the 
itndy  of  this  subject  with  much  pleasure,  and  firmly  believe 
that  a  careful  consideration  of  and  acouaintance  with  diseases 
of  this  nature  should  be  more  ^neraily  practised,  if  from  no 
other  motive,  at  least  because  it  is  the  greatest  economy.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  this  paper  more  interesting  to  you 
by  preparing  the  feet  of  several  sheep,  carefully  dissected,  that 
joa  may  see  and  understand  more  fuUy  the  nature,  origin,  and 
leat  of  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  feet  of  sheep  are 
liable.  I  have  here  part  of  the  fore- leg.  The  foot  ia  divided 
into  two  toes  or  digits,  each  bein|f  covered  with  a  hoof.  This 
ii  the  crust,  this  the  sole,  and  thu  the  heel,  furnished  with  an 
elastic  cushion.  The  crust  is  designed  to  resist  tiie  wear  and 
tear  to  which  the  foot  is  exposed,  and  though  the  sole  cover- 
ing of  the  heels  looks  and  feels  soft,  it  is  beautilhlly  adapted 
to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  viz.,  to  resist  injuries 
from  concussion,  to  which  the  sheep  of  mountainous  districts 
are  liable ;  and  it  seems  to  have  the  power  to  resist  any 
amonnt  of  cutting  or  Ulceration  to  which,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
It  eottld  fairly  be  aubjected.  In  this  specimen  I  have  removed 
the  hoof,  to  show  the  coronary  ligament,  the  laminie  which 
lie  immediately  under  the  crust,  this  beautiful  pad  upon  the 
luels,  and  the  rills,  a  porous-like  structure  which  unites  the 
sensible  with  the  insensible  sole.  The  coronary  ligament  con- 
nects the  skin  of  the  1^  with  the  parts  contained  within  the 
hoof— it  is  formed  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  interspersed  with 
blood-vessels,  and  is  the  structure  from  which  the  hoof  is 
formed.  These  are  the  coffin  bones,  these  the  coronary  bones, 
these  the  navicular  bones,  and  these  the  tendons  which  serve 
J?  «>nncct  them,  the  joints  exquiute  in  form,  and  their  beau- 
tifol  lining,  the  synovial  membrane  secreting  what  we  cadi  joint 
oil,  and  the  cartilage  of  which  the  joint-ends  of  bones  are 
formed.  Now,  between  these  digits,  or  days,  or  toes,  and  a 
little  above  them,  we  find  a  small  hole  called  the  interdigital 
canal ;  it  passes  downwards  behind  and  between  the  toes :  the 
month  of  the  tube  is  covered  with  hair ;  its  purpose  is  to 
Kcrete  a  finid  which  ahall  keep  the  parts  oiled  or  softened,  and 
thns  prevent  any  ill  effect  which  might  otherwise  ensue  by 
the  constant  rubbing  together  the  toes  or  digite  are  subjected 
!k'  ,^^^^^  important  office  this  secretion  fills  is  to  prevent 
the  dirt  get^g  hard  and  dry  between  the  toes,  and  proving  a 
constant  source  of  annovance  and  kmeness ;  and  for  a  further 
interesting  and  more  detailed  description  of  this  organ  see 
lonatt,  on  diseases  of  sheep,  page  524.  It  has  been  my 
pinsnre  to  make  these  preliminary  remarks  to  give  you  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  and  stmctnie  of  the  parts  whioh  are 


affected  by  some  of  the  diseases  which  will  form  the  subject 
matter  of  this  paper.  We  will  first  consider  epizootic  foot-rot 
or  murrain.  The  great  secret  of  success  in  curing  this  disease 
ia  in  giving  early  and  unremitting  attention  to  it  in  the  first 
stages,  and  this  will  applv  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  feet  I  shall 
have  to  speak  upon.  A  few  days  of  n^lect  may  lay  the 
ground-work  of  maladies  it  may  take  months  to  eradicate.  I 
am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  have  had  any  of  these  cases  to 
contend  irith  will  bear  me  out  in  my  opinion  that  nothing 
gives  greater  annoyance  and  vexation  than  to  have  a  fiock  of 
sheep  requizing  the  constant  attention  and  care  in  dressing  the 
feet  of  those  affected,  and  examining  any  that  show  symptoms  of 
lameuMs.  Epizootic  foot-rot,  or  murrain,  is  the  result  of 
contagion,  which  ia  the  common  cause  of  its  diffusion.  It  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  skin  connected  with  the  hoof,  involving 
the  lamina  and  vilke  (which,  jrou  will  remember,  I  said  were 
the  parts  connecting  the  sensitive  vrith  the  insensible  sole), 
and  leaves  inflamed  and  very  tender  snr&ces,  discharging 
watery  matter.  If  this  stage  is  neglected,  ulcers  form,  which 
secrete  a  whitish  fluid  matter  with  an  offensive  smell,  and  are 
found  upon  the  fore  feet  as  well  aa  the  hinder  ones  without 
distinction.  As  soon  as  a  sheep  appears  lame  remove  it  at 
once  to  a  dry  situation,  and  camully  deause  the  foot  with 
soap  and  water  if  the  aheep  have  been  kept  in  the  dirt ;  if 
they  have  been  upon  grass  the  feet  will  not  require  it.  Now, 
you  may  say  we  can  get  the  dirt  off  without  soap  and  water ; 
so  you  may.  But  you  cannot  get  the  part  affectra  so  dean  as 
with  it.  The  exudations  of  matter,  &c.,  may  be  dried  upon 
the  limb,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  not  yidd  to  the 
action  of  water  alone ;  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  the 
cleaning  of  the  part  shows  yon  exactly  where  to  cut.  Then 
examine  the  foot,  and  if  the  s^ptoms  I  have  just  enumerated 
are  present,  get  some  tow  moistoied  with  chloralum  one  part, 
water  ten  parts,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol) — about  half  an  ounce  of  blue  yitriol  to  a  quart  of 
vrater,  and  bind  the  tow  on  the  part  by  means  of  a  narrow 
calico  bandage.  If  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  ground  moist, 
touch  the  part  with  undiluted  chloralum  first,  and  give  the 
following  aperient  drink  if  the  mouths  are  sore  as  well  as  the 
feet,  and  the  sheep  are  feverish :  Epsom  salts  three  ounces, 
common  salt  one  ounce,  sulphur  one  ounce,  to  be  given  in 
abont  a  quarter-pint  of  water,  or  a  litUe  more  if  necessary. 
Let  this  drink  be  given  dowly,  and  should  cough  or  any  sign 
of  choking  arise,  do  not  persist  in  giving  it — ^ratMr  wait  and  try 
again  when  the  cough  or  choke  is  gone.  If  feverish  symptoms 
continue,  substitute  for  the  above  this  ferer  drink :  Nitre  one 
ounce,  sulphur  one  ounce,  coarse  sugar  one  ounce,  in  water 
Buffident  for  a  drink.  If  the  animals  affected  are  lambs,  half 
the  dose  of  the  above  drinks  should  be  given  and  repeated  once 
a  week.  I  have  found  gentlemen  are  often  reluctant  to  ad- 
minister any  internal  remedies  in  these  and  diseases  of  like 
nature  amongst  thdr  sheep,  and  thus  tiie  chance  of  cure  is 
lessened,  or  at  least  retarded.  And  no  wonder  they  do  show 
this  rductance  when  the  trouble  of  giving  drinks  to  a  flock  of 
sheep  is  taken  into  consideration.  But  to  return.  Change 
the  tow  and  lotion  every  second  or  third  day,  and  at  each 
time  of  dressing  carefully  remove  any  portions  of  hoof  that 
are  detached.  This  treatment  will  genenlly  be  found  all  that 
ia  necessary  for  the  eases  taken  earl  v ;  and  if  there  was  no 
other  side  to  the  question  all  would  seem  to  go  on  most 
smoothly,  but  unfortunatdy,  very  often  by  the  oistraction  of 
other  business  matters  of  the  owner,  or  on  account  of  care- 
lessness or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd,  the  disease 
poes  on  without  proper  remedies  or  treatment,  ana  the  result 
is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  or  coronet,  will  become 
swollen,  matter  forms,  and  sinuses  (the  result  of  the  confined 
or  pent-up  matter)  running  in  Tanous  directions,  which,  if 
allowed  to  go  on  umnterrupted,  would  detach  the  whole  hoof. 
From  this  stage  the  ulceration  rapidly  progresses,  eating  its 
wav  on  all  sides ;  the  poor  animal  suffers  too  much  to  be  able 
to  nedi  and  loses  flesh  fast.    Supposing,  then,  this  state  of 
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thiap  to  exist)  first  carefoUy  examine  the  feet,  remoTing  eveir 
particle  of  the  hoof  that  is  nndermiiied  or  separated,  as  it  will 
never  re-onite  and  become  sound,  but  on  no  account  cut  away 
that  part  adhering  closely  to  the  foot,  unless  it  turns  inwards, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  then  it  may  be  removed.  Alter  this 
is  done  apply  a  warm  poultice  of  carrots  or  turnips,  and  renew 
it  twice  auring  the  day  if  practicable.  Place  tne  slieep  in  a 
^niet  and  clean  place,  and  give  the  aperient  drink  after  poul- 
ticing for  a  day  or  two,  or  nntil  the  part  has  a  cleaner  and 
healuiier  appearance ;  use  the  chlondum  or  sulphate  of  copper 
lotion  and  bandage ;  and  if  proud  flesh  appears  to  grow  too 
rapidly,  and  the  new  horn  does  not  grow,  just  touch  the  parts 
with  caustic,  or  sprinkle  a  little  cUy  powder  of  sulphate  of 
copper  over  them ;  if  they  are  feverisli,  give  the  fever-drink, 
and  by  no  means  let  hot  caustic  lotion  be  applied  without  con- 
trol over  everr  part  of  the  highly  sensitive  and  naked  surface 
of  the  foot  This  disease  rapidly  spreads  by  contagion  or  con- 
tact with  the  matter  from  infected  animals ;  and  if  your  sheep 
are  driven  over  a  road  upon  which  a  diseased  lot  have  reoentlv 
passed  there  is  i^reat  risk  of  its  being  communicated.  If, 
therefore,  episootic  foot-rot  should  break  out,  move  the  whole 
of  the  flock  to  some  part  of  the  farm  not  at  that  time  used 
for  feeding  sheep ;  separate  the  healthy  from  the  diseased,  and 
keep  the  sufferers  in  a  dry  fold  or  etrawyard  as  a  hospital  to 
which  any  fresh  cases  may  be  at  ouce  removed,  and  do  not 
allow  those  that  have  been  affected  to  mix  with  the  sound  sheep 
until  every  symptom  of  the  disease  and  lameness  shall  have 
gone.  I  now  come  to  visicnlar  epizootic,  which  is  what 
we  are  all  familiar  with  as  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This 
disease  first  apneared  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, about  loS6,  and  has  since  paid  a  visit  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  happily,  like 
almost  all  epidemics,  it  seems  to  be  gradually  losing  its 
severitjr,  until  now  many  gentlemen  simply  do  nothing 
for  it  but  careful  nursing ;  some  let  them  take  their  chance, 
others  half  kill  them  with  dosing,  but  the  wisest  plan  is  to 
give  a  simple  remedy,  such  as  salts  and  sulphur,  or  salts  and 
nitre  in  proper  doses  with  careful  nursing.  There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  contagion  is  the  cause  of  its  spreading,  and  in  nineteen 
oases  out  of  twenty  we  can  trace  its  origin  or  outbreak  to 
sheep  that  have  come  from  large  fairs  or  marts,  and  seldom 
hear  of  a  case  where  strict  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
keeping  them  out  of  the  war  of  contagion.  The  symptoms 
and  effects  of  this  disease  are  too  well  known  by  most  farmers 
to  need  any  description  from  me ;  therefore  I  would  simply 
say  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin, 
first  noticed  bv  the  appearance  of  little  vesicles  or  blisters  on 
the  surfaces  ox  those  parts  uncovered  by  skin  or  hair.  The 
mouth  and  tongue  are  generally  dotted  with  these  little  blis- 
tors,  saliva  in  a  frothy  state  drains  from  the  mouth,  which  is 
hot  and  tender,  and  renders  the  animal  unable  to  eat  or  unwil- 
ling to  make  the  attempt.  Lameness  is  the  next  symptom ; 
the  animal  walks  upon  his  heels  or  seeks  his  food  upon  his 
knees.  Sometimes  the  hoof  begins  to  separate  from  the  foot ; 
blisters  form  around  the  coronet  or  juncture  with  the  hairy 
skin  and  hoof,  and  between  the  days.  If  the  case  to  he 
treated  is  severe,  I  would  benn  by  giving  the  aperient  drink 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  follow  this  in  a  day  or  two  with 
the  nitie  and  sulphur ;  but  in  all  ordinary  cases,  indeed  to  the 
bulk  of  the  fiock,  I  should  only  sponge  out  the  mouth  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  chloralum  and  water.  Make  it  so  that 
the  lotion  bears  a  somewhat  bracldsk  taste,  or  about  one  part 
in  twenty.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  that  chloralum  is 
a  comparatively  new  remedy,  but  being  non-poisonous  and 
free  from  smell,  and,  moreover,  having  all  the  curative  power 
and  properties  of  every  known  disinfectent  and  anti-putrescenL 
will  supersede  every  one  of  these  preparations  now  in  use.  I 
have  seen  it  cure  as  bad  a  case  as  could  be  in  three  dressings ; 
if  this  chloralum  lotion  is  used,  and  the  feet  are  kept  clean 
and  the  animal  quiet,  giviiur  good,  soft,  and  nutritive  food, 
recovery  will  take  place  in  alx)ut  a  week.  If  the  feet  are  any 
trouble,  remove  any  loose  horn,  and  dress  them  with  chlo- 
ralum solution  or  vitriolic  lotion,  as  recommended  for  mur- 
rain ;  an  abundance  of  short  dry  litter  is  a  great  advantage. 
Sheep  suffer  most  in  the  feet  in  this  disease,  and  it  ii  ^e- 
rally  only  necessary  to  treat  them.  We  now  come  to  a  disease 
vrhich  you  will  understand  more  readily  by  havinv  seen  the 
dissected  parte.  I  mean  a  lameness  arising  in  the  canal  I 
have  spoken  of,  caused  by  sand,  gravel,  thorns,  or  foreign 
bodies  Deooming  inserted  or  having  worked  into  it.     Yooatt 


says,  in  1523,  Sir  Anthony  Fiteherbeit,  when  speakiaK  of  this 
disease,  attributes  it  to  a  worm  in  the  dieep's  foot,  addingthst 
the  hole  by  which  said  worm  had  entered  was  stiU  visiUe. 
Let  us  be  thankful  (though  we  have  much  to  learn)  we  ars 
more  enlightened  now.  Any  or  either  of  the  causes  I  have 
named  may  excite  and  set  up  a  oonsidenble  degree  of  locil 
inflammation,  which  may  also  involve  neighbouring  parti, 
causing  ^preat  lameness ;  indeed  the  poor  animal  is  often  found 
seeking  ite  food  upon  ite  knees.  Sheep  are  liable  to  be  afilioted 
with  this  disease  at  all  times  and  seasons,  but  most  frequently 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Now,  onoe  and  for  ever, 
forbid  the  use  of  the  rope  or  yam  being  drawn  backwards  and 
fomards  between  the  digite,  as  is  often  done,  the  poor  aniaial 
suffen  quite  enough  without  that  Firat,  get  the  foot  clean, 
as  I  before  recommended,  and  see  if  there  is  any  fordgn  body 
to  irritete  the  parte,  which  remove  by  a  suiteble  instnunent. 
Bandage  the  leg  ana  foot  lightly,  and  keep  it  wetted  with  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or,  what  is  better  still,  this  lotion : 
Arnica  Qtincture),  one  drachm ;  Qoulard*s  Extract,  one  drachm ; 
water,  eight  ounces.    After  this,  if  the  inflammation  does  not 

go,  try  a  poultice  or  two,  and  when  the  discharge  is  of  a 
ealthy  character  amear  the  parte  twice  or  three  times  a-week 
with  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  keeping  the  banda^ 
still  on  untU  a  cure  is  effected.  There  is  a  lameness  which 
arises  when  matter  is  formed  and  confined  in  a  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  foot,  and  appean  at  the  top  of  it ;  it  is  an  abaoem 
brought  on  by  inflammation,  sometimes  the  result  of  a  dis- 
eased stete,  or  may  be  caused  by  a  bruise  or  blow,  accompanied 
by  heat  and  awelling  of  the  leg.  Hera  von  must  firat  poulties  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  in^tter ;  if  this  course  is  adopted, 
and  the  abscess  breaks  there  is  not  much  difficnltv  in  eniingit ; 
encourage  the  discharge  for  a  short  time,  and  then  lightly 
bandage  the  foot  up  and  keep  it  moist  with  a  solution  of 
chloralum,  one  part  in  water  20  parts.  Should  the  cais 
prove  troubleaome,  and  the  swelling  does  not  come  to  a  head, 
make  an  indsion  into  the  most  pointed  part  of  it  or  where  it 
feels  softest,  and  then  poultice,  oandage,  and  dress  as  above 
directed.  Foot-rot  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  the  diaeaic 
we  are  most  familiar  with,  and  although  exiating  from  earliert 
timea  haa  become  more  prevalent  during  the  laat  50  year»— ia 
aome  measure  owing  to  the  increased  weight  we  get  osr 
sheep  to  at  an  early  age — but  chiefly  to  their  being  folded 
whilst  consuming  root  crops  upon  land  that  is  havy  sad 
moist  or  being  kept  too  long  upon  wet  undndned  pastniea,  in 
some  cases  never  odng  removed  from  it  so  long  as  the  food 
laste.  The  hoof  becomes  softened  by  constantly  standing  ia 
moisture,  is  overgrown,  soft,  and  lacks  tenacity,  or  tou^hneo, 
the  crust  of  the  toe  turns  inward  upon  the  sole,  or  the  outer 
insensible  covering  of  it  is  worn  down.  When  sheep  that  hare 
been  subjected  to  tlus  stete  of  things  are  driven  any  diitaaos 
alon^  a  hard  road  to  fair  or  market,  their  feet,  in  the  tender 
condition  I  have  described,  are  bruised,  and  a  local  inflamma- 
tion is  set  up  which  ends  in  matter  forming,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  what  we  call  foot-rot,  and  thus  we  so  often  hear  of  it 
for  the  fint  time  as  occurring  "  in  a  lot  I  bought  so  and  ao." 
Another  and  veiy  fruitful  source  of  foot-rot  is,  the  hoof  is 
allowed  to  grow  out  of  proportion,  the  crust  especially,  sad 
the  overgrown  parte  breajc  off,  exposing  the  higoly  sensitif  e 
parte ;  earth,  sand,  thorns,  &o.,  work  into  or  wound  theie 

E laces,  and  infiammation  here  also  is  set  up,  matter  forms  and 
imeness  follows.  Mountain  or  Down  sheep  are  not  subject 
to  this  disease,  as  their  feet  are  subject  to  a  healthy  wear  sad 
tear  in  search  of  their  food,  and  are  not  placed  in  a  moiit 
situation  where  all  this  mischief  we  have  considered  is  com- 
menced. Whenever  a  sheep  is  lame  let  the  feet  be  examined 
without  delay*  carefully  remove  all  dirt,  and  pare  off  even 
partide  of  the  foot  that  is  loose,  ragged,  or  unsound,  aDa 
detached  from  the  sensitive  parts,  but  let  this  be  done,  if 
possible,  without  drawing  blooa.  And  this,  let  me  say,  is  the 
great  reason  why,  in  bad  cases,  the  foot  should  be  washed,  for 
when  afoot  is  cleansed  von  can  see  exaotiv  the  part  that 
requirea  pairing.  I  have  often  seen  a  foot  pared  unnecessarily, 
because  uie  operator  could  not  see  exactly  how  far  to  cut  for 
the  dirt  covering  the  part.  Here  bt  me  say  a  word  about  the 
knife,  which  is  too  often  very  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  being 
so  round  at  the  edge  by  constant  sliarpeninff  that  tne  hoof,  ia 
the  act  of  paring,  is  dragged  and  haggleo,  giving  the  poor 
animal  pain  that  might  be  avoided,  andag^vatinff  the  local 
inflammation.  A  amall  pocket  drawinir  knife,  or  a  luiife  k^ 
for  the  purpose  thin  to  tlie  edge,  wifl  be  best.    When  the 
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feet  ire  properly  pared,  lei  (hem  be  well  wetted  with  t  btion 
of  one  part  ehloralam  to  20  parte  of  water ;  afterwardt  dnst 
the  part  with  dry  oxide  of  dnc,  or  lightly  smear  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  equal  parts,  finely  powdered,  sulphate  of 
eopper,  charcoal,  and  lard.  After  either  of  the  above  drees- 
inn,  cover  the  feet  with  tow,  and  bind  it  with  broad  tape  or 
eauco.  If,  after  one  or  two  dressings,  there  is  any  appearance 
of  proud  flesh,  dress  the  feet  with  a  powder  of  equtu  parts  of 
powdered  charcoal  and  blue  Titriol,  or  touch  them  with  a  hot 
iron  or  bntyr  of  antimony,  but  remember  these  caustics  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  if  applied  indiscriminately  to  healthy  as 
well  as  unhealthy  surfiMses.  At  the  beginning  of  my  paper  I 
promised  yoa  T  would  be  practical,  and  I  think  some  of 
you  may  be  inclined  to  say,  '*  I  should  like  to  see  him 
dreas  and  bandaee,  and  bother  about  with  a  whole  flock  so  ;** 
therefore,  I  woiuid  suggest  that  in  such  ease  I  would  omit 
the  bandage  except  in  the  worst  cases,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
affected  floek,  after  dressing,  be  folded  with  a  plentifU  bedding 
of  dry  straw,  or  kept  as  long  as  it  appears  aesirable  to  you 
opoo  a  dry  situation,  either  a  bam  floor,  straw-yard,  or  pasture. 
This  is  absolutely  neoewary,  for  if  the  foot  is  exposed  to  the 
oiiginal  cause  of  the  disease  the  ctO  will  return  m  an  aggra- 
vated farm.  Tow  is  a  valnable  substitute  for  the  bandage ;  it 
lusatwo>fold  advantage  in  stimulating  the  parts  and  protect- 
iag  from  dirt  or  flies  in  summer.  If  you  meet  with  ulceration 
aim  much  discharge,  use  a  poultice  upon  which  some  pow- 
dered  charcoal  has  oeen  sprinkled,  and  afterwards  use  the  dry 
oxide  of  sine  dressing,  as  recommended  above.  Rheumatism 
ii  a  disease  whieh  sometimes  aflects  our  sheep,  and  is  known 
bj  various  names,  as  joint  garget,  bustian  foul,  ftc.,  prevalent 
in  low,  marshy,  nndnuned  distriets,  with  little  or  no  shelter 
from  eoid  easterly  winds,  lying  upon  damp  or  un  drained 
groimd.  It  principally  seizes  young  lambs  from  one  to  three 
months  old;  but  old  sheep  are  also  liable  to  its  attacks.  I  will 
not  trouble  yon  with  the  diflerenoes  of  opinion  amongst  phy- 
liologists  as  to  the  localities  or  textures  of  the  bodies  wnich 
beoome  the  seat  of  pain  and  inflammation  in  rheumatism,  but 
limply  Bay  it  most  frequently  affects  the  large  joints.  Youatt 
Biaifls  very  short  work  of  it,  for  he  says,  **  when  once  this 
disease  has  seriously  attacked  an  animal  the  malady  will  sel- 
dom be  eradicated,  therefore  prepare  it  for  the  butcher.  But 
if  the  animal  is  not  good  meat,  and  }fon  are  inclindl  to  treat 
it  rather  than  adopt  this  nnscientiflo  plan,  and  thus  give 
Natsre  a  ehaaoe,  yon  must  pay  regard  to  the  foUowinsr 
•ymptoms :  Yonng  lambs  are  unable  to  follow  the  ewe,  and 
appear  doll  and  unthrifty,  and  then  extreme  lameness  with 
twoUea  joints,  pain,  and  heat,  &c. ;  if  it  is  confined  to  the 
ex^eoities  try  warmth  and  this  '*  Stimulating  Embrocation"'r- 
take  of  turpentine,  liouid  ammonia,  tincture  arnica,  linseed  oil, 
tad  laudmum,  of  eaen  equal  parts,  and  well  rub  into  the  parts 
affeeted.  In  old  sheep  give  a  aose  of  castor  or  linseed  oil  first, 
aod  follow  this  with  powdered  oolehicnm  10  grains,  powdered 
nitre  one  drachni,  powdered  opium  10  grains,  grey  powder  one 
•ersple— to  be  given  in  gruel  twioe-a-day  for  a  raw  days,  as  well 
asuethe  above  embrocation.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
Iihoald  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  relative  liability  to  dis- 
mse  of  the  feet,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  nninteresting. 
There  is  a  very  good  account  given  by  Mjr.  Blaek  m  Tonatrs 
Work  on  Sheqi.  He  noticed  the  progress  of  foot-rot  amongst 
Mrtain  iheep  of  various  breeds  that  had  been  turned  into  the 
IMrk.  He  says  that  black-faced  Jlampohire  Downs  were  the 
fint  affected,  and  not  only  first,  but  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  others  (and  I  find  this  aocords  with  the  experience  of  some 
ptlemen  in  this  county) ;  those  next  affected  were  a  cross 
betveen  the  black-faced  and  the  Cheviot;  then  the  Cheviot;  and 
last  and  lea^  of  ail,  the  Leicester.  He  then  goes  on  to  sav,  **  I 
VM  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  aoeonnt  for  this  peculiar  liability 
lathe  diffsreat  breeds  while  all  are  exposed  to  the  same  dr- 
^uastanoes,  but  by  carefially  watohing  the  flock  I  found 
the  blaek-faeed  got  np  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
H^bled  about  amongst  the  dew,  thus  eontinuing  the 
habits  they  were  accustomed  to  on  their  native  IXowns. 
The  other  breeds  seemed  to  have  the  disease  in  the  order  in 
yhich  they  resembled  the  black&oed  sheep,  &c.,  &c.'*  Now  it 
u>  subject  of  remark  that  Down  dieep  removed  fh>m  their 
itthte  pastures  to  low  or  moist  or  heavy  land  are  peculiarly 
nbmet  to  (i»ot-rot,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience 
ofthe  practical  men  I  see  around  me  upon  this  point,  and  I 
hope  wemay  draw  from  thisa  useful  eonelnsion  as  to  the  kind 
ofdMepthat  should  be  seleoted  as  beet  for  the  different  eoiU 


and  pastures,  but  especially  for  onr  own.  And  now,  having 
giren  yon  to  the  best  of  my  ability  a  Necessarily  eondensed  ao- 
oount  of  the  treatment  of  the  feet  of  sheep  in  disease,  I  vrill  say 
a  few  words  of  the  management  of  their  feet  in  health,  in 
order  that  we  mav  be  able  to  prevent,  or  if  not  at  least  to  mi- 
tigate, much  of  the  evil  attendant  upon  these  diseases.  1st. 
Never  buy  a  lot  of  sheep  you  know  nothing  about,  and  mix 
them  with  your  flock  until  you  are  well  satisfled  that  they  are 
sonnd  of  limb  as  weU  as  skin.  2nd.  Never  keep  sheep  in  con- 
fined yards  upon  hot  dung.  When  they  are  kept  in  yards  the 
litter  should  be  constantly  renewed  and  kept  ory.  Their  in- 
stinct teaches  us  this  as  well,  for  they  will  themselves  select 
the  driest  places  in  the  yard.  Srd.  Never  lamb  down  upon 
low  undrained  lands.  Let  every  fold  at  such  time  be  well  at- 
tended to  and  kept  supplied  with  dry  bedding,  and  see  that  they 
may  lie  oomforteble,  especially  at  night,  by  doing  which  yoa 
will  prevent  attacks  ttom  cold  and  duimp,  producmg  rheuma- 
tism. 4tb.  Avoid  giving  sheep  too  large  quantities  of  beans 
or  other  dry  ^prain  to  eat,  for  although  of  the  greatest  service  in 
moderation,  in  excess  are  apt  to  produce  sanguineous  conges- 
tion, or  set  fast.  5th.  As  diseases  of  the  fMt  so  often  arise 
from  a  distorted  form  of  the  hoof,  and  consequently  nnevenness 
of  pressure,  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  more  careful  su- 
pervision of  the  feet  than  is  usual,  especially  when  folding  up- 
on moist  ground.  I  would  then  pare  them  carefully,  shorten- 
ing the  toe  if  too  long,  and  paring  down  the  crust,  espedaUy 
if  it  is  growing  inwards  or  overlapping  the  sole.  Indeed  in 
most  loodities  ordinary  foot-rot  may  oe  entirely  prevented,  and 
in  every  situation  ito  prevalence  and  severity  may  be  greatly 
abated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  paring  every  two  or  three 
months,  and  if  there  is  tne  slightest  symptom  of  seediness  or 
unsoundness  at  the  periodical  examinations  apply  the  proper 
remedy  at  once,  and  if  your  sheep  were  occasionuly  driven  on 
a  hard  road  it  would  do  their  feet  modi  good.  oth.  Do  not 
use  the  application  to  ^e  feet  one-quarter  the  strength  that  is 
usual.  lou  will  note  I  said  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  blue  vitriol  to  a  pint  of  water  would  be  strons  enough, 
and  in  practice  you  will  find  it  so.  I  have  made  a  pomt 
of  explaining  this  by  having  noticed  the  evU  attending 
the  use  of  too  strong  caustics,  which  dry  up  the  parte  that  are 
healthy  as  well  as  diseased,  .and  the  next  thing  is  you  have  a 
crack  come  in  the  skin  between  the  clays  witii  nardmied  edges 
that  takes  more  nealing  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  a 
source  of  much  pain  to  the  animal,  and  might  be  avoided  by 
using  the  dressing  of  proper  strength,  and  not  applying  it  to 
healwy  parte  as  vrell  as  diseased ;  and  if  I  may  be  silowed  to 
offer  one  more  suggestion  it  woidd  be  that  your  shepherds  be 
given  a  better  chance  of  edueation  npon  theee  subjects,  and 
their  intelligence  promoted  by  every  means  at  your  diqiosal. 
For  instance,  if  we  had  Uiem  here  to-night  their  minds  would 
be  set  to  work  by  what  they  will  hear,  and  their  intellect  once 
set  going  yon  would  find  your  orders  and  Irishes  carried  out 
with  more  preciuon,  sound  judgment,  and  skill,  and  all  these 
attributes  are  necessary  at  one  time  or  other  in  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  your  fiook. 

The  Fbjssioxnt  said  the  paper  was  so  good,  so  exhaostiTe 
and  scientific,  that  there  was  very  little  additional  to  be  said 
on  the  subeot,  and  the  exoellence  of  the  paper  had  suggested 
to  him  this  idea ;  there  had  been  several  very  interesting 
meetings  in  connection  with  this  Club,  and  the  papers  which 
had  been  presented  were  extremely  good  and  practical,  and 
would  be  found  valuable  to  fhrmws  as  a  reference,  and  he 
thought  that  they  might  be  printed  at  length  with  much 
advantage  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
leporte  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  but  the  members  did  not 
always  keep  the  papers  as  a  reference.  By  presenting  them 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  the  suggestion  which  Mr.  Sutton 
had  thrown  out  might  be  oarried  into  effect,  vix.,  of  inlbrming 
the  men  in  their  employ  npon  the  subjeete  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  this  Club.  He  merely  threw  out  the  suggestion, 
and  the  question  of  expense  was,  of  course,  a  very  material 
one^  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  funds  ofthe  Clnb  would 
admit  of  the  suggestion  being  oarried  out. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hattxn  said  he  had  a  lot  of  theep  which, 
while  they  were  on  his  occupation,  were  sound  and  healthy. 
He  sold  tnem,  and  subsequently  on  seeing  them  he  found  that 
many  of  them  were  lame  with  the  foot  &ease.  On  inquiry 
he  was  told  by  the  gentleman  who  bought  them  that  as  soon 
as  he  took  his  sheep  from  the  land  and  placed  them  in  the 
itiaw-yardthey  invariably  turned  lame.    Tnat  was  the  ease 
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with  the  iheep  he  (&[r.  Hatten)  told.  He  had  them  a  long 
time,  and  whilst  they  were  in  his  poiaession  they  were  qaite 
healthy. 

Mr.  Faob  :  Had  th^  heen  mixed  P 

Mr.  HATTBir :  No. 

Mr.  Paox;  Were  they  on  tonud  land  P 

Mr.  Hattbn  :  Yes,  perfectly  sound  land. 

Mr.  WooDWABD  asked  if  they  were  snhjeeted  to  the  same 
treatment  they  had  been  nsed  to  when  in  Mr.  Hatten's 
possession. 

Mr.  Hatten  :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WooDWABD  said  that  if  the  sheep  were  subjected  to  a 
different  treatment  it  might  be  easy  to  understand  the  cause 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease.  He  himself,  understood 
but  very  little  about  the  disease  in  sheep.  His  plan  was  to 
keep  the  animals  on  the  land  as  much  as  he  could,  but  he  had 
been  informed  that  if  sheep  were  put  into  a  yard  where  there 
was  other  kind  of  manure,  it  was  hkely  to  create  a  ferer  in  the 
feet,  whereas  if  the  yard  was  properly  cleaned  out  and  clean 
straw  littered  down,  the  sheep  would  not  take  any  disease. 
The  subject  which  had  been  so  well  introduced  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Club  was  an  important  one,  and  good  must  result 
from  discussing  it. 

l£r.  Chas.  TufiNSR  said  he  had  had  some  little  experience 
in  reference  to  the  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep.  His  opinion 
was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  foot 
disease  and  the  real  foot-rot  proper,  and  many  people  did  not 
understand  this  difference.  As  nr  as  the  foot-rot  was  con- 
cerned, very  few  people  knew  what  it  was,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  it  was  a  Teiy  difficult  thin^  to  deal  with,  and  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Jamks  Matthew  remarked  that  when  his  sheep  had 
been  taken  with  the  disease  in  the  feet,  he  had  tried  the  mix- 
ture Mr.  Sutton  had  spoken  of,  and  hail  found  it  cured  them. 
As  to  placing  sheep  in  a  Tard,  he  believed  it  was  invariably 
found  that  it  was  followed  by  disease  in  the  feet  At  least 
that  was  his  experience.  He  remembered  taking  some  sheep 
off  land  and  folding  them  in  a  stack-yard :  they  were  Uttered 
down  with  clean  straw  twice  a  day,  and  after  three  weeks  they 
came  out  with  the  foot-rot.  When  they  went  into  the  stack- 
yard they  were  quite  dean,  and  he  oould  not  account  for  the 
disease  breaking  out. 

Mr.  J.  TusNER  said  his  practice  had  been  to  keep  hii  sheep 
in  the  vard.  He  put  them  into  the  yard  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  Christmas,  and  he  kept  them  there  nearly  all  the 
winter.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  them  out  on  to  a  stony 
walk  night  and  morning,  and  he  might  say  that  he  never  had 
a  touch  of  the  foot-rot.  His  sheep  had  had  a  little  touch  of 
the  foot-disease,  but  by  the  application  of  certain  remedies  re- 
commended by  his  shepherd  they  were  always  cured.  He  could 
not  therefore  agree  that  the  keeping  of  tbs  sheep  in  the  yard 
was  always  the  cause  of  the  foot-rot. 

Mr.  James  Matthew  :  Yon  were  in  the  habit  of  tunung 
them  out  on  to  a  hard  walk. 

Mr.  Turner  :  I  let  them  walk  out,  but  they  only  went  into 
my  stone-yard. 

Mr.  Sutton  :  I  recommended  a  drive  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Noble  referred  to  a  lot  of  ewes  whidi  he  bought.  He 
noticed  that  some  of  them  limped,  and  he  had  some  of  Mr. 
Sutton's  liquid,  and  he  thought  they  were  cured.  Wlien  the 
turnips  were  finished  he  put  the  sheep  into  the  yard,  and  they 
soon  Degan  to  limp  again.  The  yard  was  qoite  free  from  other 
manure,  but  they  were  not  there  a  week  before  they  became 
lame ;  they  were  too  heavv  in  lamb  to  dress  now,  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  lambed  he  should  dress  them  with  lotion  again, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  thev  would  be  quicklv  cured. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  should  like  to  know  if  foot-rot  was 
not  the  result  of  neglected  epidemic  in  the  foot.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  it  was  so,  and  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
best  cure  was  a  little  opening  medidne,  and  he  generally  used 
a  little  salts. 

Mr.  Makins  said  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  a  neglected 
case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  would  result  in  the  foot-rot. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  g^reat  many  different  diseases  in  sheep, 
and  in  some  animals  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  passed  off, 
doinff  apparently  but  little  injury  to  the  animals,  and  perhaps 
in  other  cases  it  was  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oakzs  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sutton,  or 
any  other  practical  man  present,  what  the  foot-rot  was  to  be 
attributed  to.    Was  it  not  the  result  of  a  disorgaiUsed  state  of 


the  stomach  of  the  animal  P  It  must  be  somethiag  like  the 
thrush  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse ;  and  if  a  horse  was  not  heiltky, 
disease  must  show  itsdf  somewhere,  but  by  a  certain  smoDst  of 
care  and  attention,  and  with  proper  diet,  a  cure  wu  invaxiablj 
effected. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  there  was  frequently  a  good  desl  of  con- 
fusion between  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  foot-rot. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  the  animal  was  invariably  seen  oa 
his  knees,  and  if  it  was  tamed  up,  and  the  hoof  nsnuiied,  s 
good  deal  of  matter  would  be  seen,  and  the  hoof  might  be 
moved  about,  and  in  some  cases  almost  detached.  The  foot- 
root  was  brought  on  by  gravel  and  sand  working  into  thefoot^ 
and,  neglected,  it  spread  to  the  highly-sensitive  pert  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  illustrations  before  him.  This  was  more  of 
a  mechanical  disease,  while  the  other  was  more  a  diiesae  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  system  generally — a  kind  of  irroptife 
fever.  In  foot-rot  the  log  of  the  sheep  would  be  found  as  cod 
as  possible,  and  the  disease  was  simply  local,  and  waa  pro- 
duced by  causes  which  acted  locallv. 

Mr.  M.  MuMTORD  said  he  had  on  his  fisrm  certain  land 
which  was  altogetlier  unsuitable  for  sheep,  and  his  aoinuli 
had  suffered  from  the  foot-disease  severely ;  in  fact,  ia  aboot 
six  months  he  lost  £150  by  sheep  that  had  the  foot-rot.  Re 
did  not  know  that  anybody  would  keep  sheep  under  the  cir- 
cumstances so  long  as  he  did — ^his  were  wethers,  and  he  kept 
them  three  yean.  He  kept  them  becaose  he  could  not  ^t  rid 
of  them  (laughter).  He  pitied  Mr.  Hatten  if  he  was  in  the 
same  position  with  the  sheep  he  kept  so  long.  His  (Ur. 
Mumford's^  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  foot-rot,  snd  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  that  was  a  disease  very  difficult  to  do! 
with.  It  seemed  to  him  ahnost  a  case  of  **  best  curing  'em  a 
little  at  a  time  and  sell  'em ;  but  I  pity  the  other  poor  deril 
that  get  'em." 

Mr.  Hatten  reminded  Mr.  Mumford  that  the  sheep  he 
(Mr.  Hatten)  had  referred  to  as  being  kept  three  years  were 
quite  healthy  whilst  they  were  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  MuMTORD :  I  am  sorry  I  pitied  you  without  a  reaaoa. 


I  pity  the  man  you  sohi  them  to. 


Woodward  questioned  whether  sufficient  can  wai 
taken  in  keeping  the  hoof  pared. 

Mr.  M.  M17M70RD :  It  appean  that  there  is  no  troahle  la 
keeping  sheep  in  the  yard  ii  they  are  manaeed  properly;  bnt 
there  is  not  everybody  whose  name  is  **  John  Turaer.**  He 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  acts  as  he  ought  to  do,  and 
he  is  rewarded  for  it;  but  there  are  a  great  maav  people  who 
want  to  be  rewarded  without  acting  as  thc^  ought  to  do,  and 
they  must  therefore  expect  to  be  punished.  WaUung  aheep 
out  of  a  yard  on  to  a  hard  road  is  of  course  very  different  to 
walking  them  on  a  meadow.  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Toner's, 
and  I  never  saw  the  stony  yard  he  has  spoken  of.  At  ksst 
my  horse  never  stumbled  over  the  stones. 

Mr.  Turner:  It  is  a  hard  road. 

Mr.  MuMJORD :  You  said  stony. 

Mr.  Turner:  You  cannot  get  a  hard  road  in  our  eoant; 
without  it  is  stony. 

The  President  said  it  seemed  that  there  were  three  or  foor 
different  sorts  of  diseases  in  the  feet  of  sheep ;  but  the^  were 
in  the  habit  of  lumping  them  all  together  and  calling  it  foot- 
rot.  There  were  diseases  which  were  highly  infectiona,  and 
some  that  were  not,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Sutton 
further  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Sutton  said  he  had  spoken  of  complaints  which  wen 
highhr  oonta^ons.  There  were,  it  was  true,  many  diseases  of 
the  foot  which  were  called  foot-roL  when  in  reality  it  was 
not  so.  Mr.  Sutton  then  illustrated,  by  means  of  the  speci- 
mens on  the  tables,  the  different  disrases  and  the  causes,  sod 
the  parts  of  the  hoof  where  the  grit  and  the  sand  worked  in. 
One  disease  was  inflammation  of  the  interdip;ital  canal,  which 
was  brought  on  by  foreign  substances  getting  in  and  setting 
up  a  locad  inflainmation.  An  abeoess  or  vrnitlow,  too,  was 
firequently  brought  on  by  a  blow,  or  by  treading  upon  a  stone, 
or  some  other  cause. 

The  President  said  he  supposed  that  these  two  diaesKs 
were  not  infectious. 

Mr.  Sutton  :  Decidedly  not  ^. 

The  President  :  If  a  man  has  boils  he  is  not  considered 
an  infections  subject,  but  if  he  has  small-pox  he  is  cooaidefea 
to  be  deddedly  so. 

Mr.  Sutton  :  Thej  are  not  infectious,  but  are  sisplty  ucu. 

Mr.  Fabbow  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a  relatiTe  of  us 
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had  a  large  number  of  iheep  laffering  from  the  foot-uid- 
mooth  diaeaae,  and  on  aeeking  advice,  he  waa  told  that  the 
belt  eonne  to  adopt  waa  to  aelect  a  abed  and  have  the  floor 
ntnnted  with  fireali  lime,  and  keep  the  aheep  npon  it  20 
minotei  at  a  time,  twice  a  week.  Thej  rerj  aoon  reooTcred. 
Soon  after  a  large  ooantity  of  awine  were  pnt  into  the  aame 
yard,  and  thej  fell  down  with  the  diaeaae,  and  thej  were  a 
good  deal  worae  than  the  aheep  had  been.  Bnt  aa  iar  aa  the 
ump  ware  eonoerned,  the  lime  appeared  to  ha? e  a  Terj  bene- 
ficial eiEeet.  About  two  months  ago  he  bought  a  number  of 
iheeo,  and  he  afterwarda  noticed  that  thej  were  lame,  and  he 
wagnt  adTioe,  and  waa  told  that  the  aheep  had  got  the  foot- 
rat.  He  did  not  know  much  about  it,  and  be  became  alarmed, 
Mparated  them,  put  them  into  a  diy  abed  with  plenty  of  litter. 
&e.,  dreiied  them  a  few  timea,  and  they  got  weu,  and  he  had 
no  feither  trouble  with  them. 

Hr.  GosLUio,  after  referring  to  a  large  dealer,  a  Mr. 
Wames^  who  waa  in  the  habit  of  buying  any  diaeaaed  flock 
becaoae  he  waa  certain  of  a  remedy,  apofce  on  the  aubject  for 
caoatict,  and  mild  and  atrong  appUcationa  of  aulphate  of 
copper. 

Mr.  WoopwiJtD  aaid  be  could  alio  bear  teatimony  to  the 
serious  way  in  whieh  piga  auifered  from  the  diaeaae.  When 
be  fint  had  the  foot-and-mouth  diaeaae  amongat  hia  cattle,  his 
pigs  fell  down  with  it,  and  he  lost  the  loung  ones.  He  had 
come  to  the  oonduaion  that  it  waa  a  kind  of  fever ;  it  waa  an 
epidemic  and  not  the  foot-rot.  If  a  farmer  purehaaed  a  lot  of 
beacta  inch  aa  were  to  be  aeen  last  year  and  mixed  Uiem  with 
the  pigs,  the  latter  would  almost  aure  to  take  it,  and  auffer 
even  more  than  the  cattle.  Thia  waa  not  foot-rot,  but  what 
VIS  termed  the  foot-and-mouth  diseaae. 

Mr.  Sutton  expressed  his  opinion  that  under  oeitain  eir- 
camstanoea  canstica  were  higlily  neoeaaary.  In  hia  paper  he 
had  recommended  aulphate  of  copper  without  any  dilution 
exeepting  it  waa  mixed  with  a  bttle  charcoal,  and  it  would 
then  act  as  a  disinfectant  aa  well :  but  what  he  contended  waa 
that  caustics  applied  without  judgment  did  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good. 

Mr.  EiTTKH ;  Do  you  think  piga  would  take  the  foot-rot 
proDcr? 

Mr.  WooDWASD :  I  haTC  had  no  experience  upon  that  point 

Mr.  MuMTOBD .  I  had  to  try  everything  I  and  othera  could 
thiak  of.  We  tried  the  weak  and  the  atrong  dreiainff,  and  we 
cat  the  throata  of  thoae  we  could  not  cure  with  either  appli- 
eatioa. 


The  Bev.  H.  Hjll  alluded  to  the  great  difference  there  waa 
between  the  foot-rot  and  the  foot-and-mouth  diaeaae,  and  he 
referred  to  caaea  where  piga  had  had  it,  aa  well  aa  cata,  and  he 
knew  of  a  dog  which  aia  died,  no  doubt,  from  the  aame  dia- 
eaae, but  the  aheep  themaelves  had  got  quite  dear  of  it. 

The  PuaisBN T :  I  have  no  drabt  out  that  a  good  many 
animals  die  from  the  foot-and-mouth  diaeaae— thia  has  been  a 
very  hard  winter. 

The  Yicb-Pbisidiiit  stated  that  he  put  aome  aheep,  auf- 
fering  from  the  foot  disease,  into  a  bam  with  aome  dry  straw, 
and,  by  a  little  attention,  they  quickly  got  well. 

Mr.  WoODWAXO  aaid  he  had  a  proposition  to  make  in  re- 
ference to  the  sugi^^estion  which  was  thrown  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  printing  the  papers  and  dlacuasiona  of  thia 
Club.  If  theae  ptpon  wen  of  any  value— and  undoubtedly 
thOT  were — ^it  might  oe  well  worth  while  bavins  them  printed 
at  tne  end  of  the  year  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  if  the  Club 
could  afford  it,  and  he  waa  led  to  believe  that  it  could.  Ho 
would  therefore  propoae  that  the  papera  and  discusaions 
ahould  be  printed  and  circulated  amongat  the  membera.  A 
pamphlet  of  this  kind  would  no  doubt  be  valuable  aa  a  refer- 
ence when  diaeaae  broke  out  amongst  tlie  aheep,  piga,  and 
other  animala. 

Mr.  HxiOHAM,  the  Yice-Preaident,  aeoonded  the  motion, 
expreaaing  hia  concomnce  in  Mr.  Woodward*a  remarka  aa  to 
the  value  of  auch  book  aa  a  reference. 

The  Pkbsidkitt  aaid  it  would  add  materially  to  the  ex- 
penae,  but  he  ahould  like  to  aee  a  few  illuatrationa  introduced 
of  apedmena  like  tliose  shown  this  evening  of  Mr.  Steam's 
iggeries.  By  this  means  an  excellent  book  could  be  pro- 
urad  for  preaentation  to  the  men  employed  on  their  farma. 

Some  diacnaaion  took  place  on  tne  aubiect,  and  it  waa 
auggeated  that  all  the  papera  that  had  been  read  at  the 
Club  ahould  be  reprintea  at  the  end  of  the  present  seaaion. 

Mr.  Faukow  aaid  there  had  been  aome  very  able  papera 
produced,  induding  the  firat,  by  Uidr  old  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Noble. 

Mr.  Page  aaid  he  ahould  like  to  aee  the  papera  printed 
from  the  flrat.  The  diacuaaion  meetinga  would  end  about 
April,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  the  proper  time  to  have 
the  book  printed.  He  thought  it  would  oe  beat  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  for  them  to 
consider  what  was  the  best  courae  to  adopt.  In  consider- 
ing thia  matter,  however,  due  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
funds. 
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At  the  kit  meeting  the  aubject  for  diacuaaion  waa  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Mr.  J.  Wiooin,  P.  C.  &,  of  Ipswich,  aaid :  The  adcntifle 
principlea  upon  which  Uie  art  of  culture  depends  are  ao 
eTideat  that,  if  agriculture  ia  to  be  brought  to  the  same  com- 
psratiTe  state  of  perfection  aa  other  arte,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
adoption  of  the  material  aid  adence  offera.  It  ia  not  my  in- 
tention this  evening  to  allude,  other  than  incidentally,  to  the 
^Befits  a  knowledge  of  botany  and  geology  are  to  the  practical 
igricultuiat,  but  to  ahow  him  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
ia  ofthe  utmost  necessity  to  every  one  who  desires  to  pnt 
lonueU  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  profitable  cultivation 
oftheioil.  Not  only  aoes  it  do  this,  but,  in  innumerable 
viyt,  it  is  a  money  power  to  him  in  every  day  life.  It  teaches 
him  the  proper  kind  of  manure  neceaaary  for  the  aeveral  cropa 
he  wants  to  raise,  enables  him  to  tell  in  what  his  aoil  ia  de- 
fident,  and  makea  adulterationa  in  the  artidea  he  is  compelled 
to  hay  impossible.  Until  the  beginning  of  thia  centurr  agri- 
cnltural  chemistry  waa  not  known  ;  the  practice  of  arming 
yu  limited  to  certain  forma  and  rulea,  the  reanlt  of  experience 
it  is  true,  bnt  often  applied  without  discrimination  and  ending 
in  failue.  The  Iste  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  waa  the  flrat,  by 
his  admirable  reaearches,  to  open  a  Ireah  era  in  agricultural 
natters ;  but  it  waa,  undoubtedly,  to  the  laboun  of  Baron 
l<iebig  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  we 
BOW  posaeaa  of  the  anhgect.  The  .publication  of  hia  work— 
"Organic    Chemistry    applied   to  Agriculture*'— was  the 


bc^nning  of  the  present  rational  mtem,  and  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  who  called 
it  forth,  the  thanks  of  all  agriculturists  are  due.  Since  then 
this  suljject  has  been  a  favourite  one  for  the  researohesof 
chemists,  and  haa  possibly  led  the  way  to  the  great  stridea 
organic  chemiatry  naa  made  of  late  years.  The  aoil  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live  ia  compoaed  of  matter  diviaible  into 
two  great  daaaea ;  the  organic  bebnging  to  or  derived  from 
any  fiving  sulMtance,  dther  vegetable  or  animal ;  and  the  in- 
organic, uie  result  of  the  disintegration  of  rocky  matter,  either 
by  the  action  of  water  or  the  atmosphere.  It  is  your  voca- 
tion to  de^  with  this  aoil  in  auch  a  wav  aa  ahall  make  it  pro- 
duce the  greateat  possible  quantity  of  food  stuffs,  and  at  auch 
a  cost  to  youradvea  aa  ahall  enable  yon  to  live  aatisfactorily. 
I  take  it  to  be,  your  aim  ia  a  two-fold  one— to  raiae  the  ereateat 
quantity  of  com,  and  to  rear  and  fatten  aa  much  animal  life  aa 
possible.  To  the  superficial  obaerver  it  would  aeem  the  con- 
nection between  theae  would  be  but  alight.  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  auch  ia  not  the  caae,  for  I  believe  it  ia  clearly  ascertained 
that  in  the  relative  proportion  you  raiae  of  theae  ia  your  prin- 
dpal  hope  of  profit,  inaamuch  aa  the  quantity  of  manure  ob- 
tained from  one  goes,  by  enriching  the  soil,  to  increase  the 
aaleable  quantity  of  the  other.  Thia  leads  me  to  the  aubject  of 
manures— one  whidi  brings  chemistry  more  directly  to  your 
aid  than  any  other.  Experience  shows  that  the  production  of 
vegetables  on  a  given  sumoe  increases  with  the  supply  of  cer- 
tam  matten  originally  part  of  the  soil,  and  which  had  been 
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taken  from  it  by  pIants«>TiE.|  the  saline  oonstitoentsofthe 
excrement  of  men  and  animali.    Theae  are  nothing  more  than 
matters  derived  originally  from  vegetable  food,  which  in  the 
▼ital  processes  of  animau,  or  after  their  death,  assume  again 
the  forms  in  which  they  existed  in  the  soil.    We  know  the  atmo- 
sphere contains  none  of  these  substanoes,  can,  therefore,  re- 
place none,  and  we  know  their  removal  from  a  soil  destroys  its 
fertility,  to  be  restored  only  by  a  fresh  supply.    According  to 
the  general  principle,  that  **  nothing  is  lost  m  Nature,**  she  lias 
provided  for  a  supply  of  suitable  nutriment  to  the  soil  when  all 
taken  firom  it  is  rebimed ;   but  owing  to  the  artificial  state  of 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  the  relatively  too  abundant  popu- 
lation of  this  island,  this  state  of  things  does  not  exist,  manv 
of  the  natural  restoratives  of  the  soil  are  absolutely  wasted, 
either  by  being  carried  off  in  rivers,  or  buried  where  no  re- 
production can  take  place.     Although,  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  a  considerable  portion  of  ammonia  is  recovered 
by  the  soil,  still  the  phosphates,  soluble  silicates,  and  earthy 
salts,  must  be  restored  to  it  from  other  sources.    This  can  only 
be  done  by  the  application  of  manures,  and  when  I  speak  of 
these  I  do  so  in  general  terms,  including  not  only  the  organic 
ones,  frt)m  whatever  source  derived,  but  also  those  so-odled 
artificial  ones,  now  rendered  necessary  by  the  waste  oonseauent 
on  our  present  social  system.     It  is  here,  again,  a  knowledge 
of  chenustrv  is  of  paramount  importance,  as,  by  it,  the  farmer 
is  able  to  select  and  apply  to  his  land,  what  he  knows  it  has 
been  deprived  of  bv  a  succession  of  crops,  and  to  test  liis  com- 
pound, whether  it  be  really  what  it  ought  to  be.    Chemistij 
also  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  which  of  several  food  condi- 
ments is  really  the  cheapest  for  him ;  to  distinguish  between 
one  whbh  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  rat  and  flesh- 
forming  material,  and  one  with  but  little  else  than  res- 
piratory matter  in  its  composition,  and  to  know  the  best 
conditions   under   which    his   stock   should   be   kept.     It 
will,    with    something    like    certainty,    enable    a    fkrmer 
so  to  treat  his  land,  that  he  may  at  any  time  restore 
its   impaired  fertility :    without  it  he  cannot   experimen- 
talize with  any  prospect  of  success.    By  it  he  knows  when 
certain  elements  are  necessary  to  restore  the  exhaustion  of  any 
particular  crops.    An  analvsis  of  its  ashes  tells  him  at  once 
the  cause  and  remedy  of  unrartility.  The  great  problem  of  the 
agriculturist,  how  to  restore  substances  taken  from  his  land  by 
stock  and  crops,  is  rendered  easy  of  solution,  so  that  with  the 
moisture,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  derived  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, he  may,  with  some  little  assurance,  patiently  look  for- 
ward to  an  abundant  harvest.  To  assist  you  in  the  attainment 
of  this  desirable  end.  Chemistry  has  ransacked  the  globe  to 
furnish  you  with  food  condiments  for  your  cattle,  and  manures 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  your  fields.  She  has  shown  you  the 
great  value  of  linseed  and  maize,  bringing  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  locust  beans  and  leguminous  matter  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  has  even  nut  "King  Cotton**  in  requisition  for 
his  seeds.    For  vonr  field  manures  it  brings  guano  from  Pern, 
Sombrero,  and  Navasso,  phosphates  from  the  West  Indies, 
apatite  from  Estramadura ;  and  to  dissolve  these,  to  make 
them  fit  for  your  use,  she  establishes  large  manufactories  of 
sul])huric  acid,  bringing  into  the  market  for  the  latter  use 
pyrites  of  prerious  litue  value.    Samples  of  many  of  these 
substances  are  placed  on  the  table  for  your  inspection.    To 
restore  the  fertility  of  vour  fields,  bones  and  animal  matters 
are  imported  from  South  America,  and  wherever  a  new  substance 
capable  of  giving  this  increased  value  is  found,  it  is  eagerly 
bought  up  for  jour  use.     It  is  here  for  me  to  dUnde  to  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age,  as  far  as  your  calling  is 
concerned — ^I  mean  that  of  coprolites,  by  the  late  Professor 
Henslow.     This    substance,    found     in    great     quantities 
beneath  the  soil  of  Suffolk  and  the  adjoining  counties,  has 
done  more  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  your  land  than  any 
other  application,  and  it  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the  Suffolk 
farmers  that  they  were  the  first  to  estimate  its  value  propterly. 
The  Suffolk  names  of  Lawes,  Packard,  Prentice,  and  i<ison, 
tell  us  whence  spring  the  great  manufacturers  of  this  artificial 
manure,  which  is  increasing  in  demand  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    I  am  sorry  time  wiU  not  allow  me  to  snow  you  the 
various  means  of  ascertaining  for  yourselves  the  relative  value 
of  these  compounds,  but  the  processes  of  solution,  filtration, 
precipitation,  and  weighing,  are  aU  so  tedious  as  to  prevent 
my  more  than  speaking  of  them.    A  little  practice  will  soon 
enable  any  of  you  to  perform  these  operationi  snffloiently  near 
tP  jiTe  a  good  approi0iiiat«  \An  pf  tMy  oomm«Toiia  Trfaf, 


I  etnnot  conclude  this  addre«  without  a  paisiagwoTdTapsd- 
ing  a  new  cultivation  which  your  neighbonrhood  has  taken  up, 
much  to  its  credit ;  I  allude  to  the  growth  of  Silenaa  Beet, 
which,  whilst  it  promises  to  be  a  means  of  inereasiag  tlu 
amount  of  your  employed  labour,  will  doubtless  prore  an 
otherwise  satis&ctorv  crop.  In  these  advanced  tames  tlie 
prineiple  of  long  fallow  seems  to  be  going  out.  Chemiitij 
nas  shown  you  how  to  renlace  elements  without  the  waite  of 
time  and  profit  a  long  fsillow  compels ;  and  hers  ii  another 
crop  presented  to  you  to  fill  up  an  interval  which  mold 
otherwise  bring  no  return  for  your  labour ;  besides  whieh,  the 
pulp  not  required  in  the  mannfaetare  is  undoubtedly  viloaUe 
as  a  feeding  stuff. 

Mr.  W.  BiSDXLL  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  if  he  had  ever  nade 
anv  experiments  upon  Silesiaa  beet. 

Mr.  WiOGiN  replied  in  the  negative,  but  said  he  had  made 
an  examination  oi  swede  turnips,  and  he  found  thatia  a  toa  of 
roots,  whieh  was  2,24<01bs.,  there  was  224  lbs.  of  eohd  matter, 
19.41  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  and  204  lbs.  of  vegetable  nutter. 
In  all  probability  that  v^etabie  matter  would  farnish  than 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  mineral  mat* 
ter  would  give  them  phosphates,  the  best  of  which  probabij 
was  phosphate  of  lime.  In  taking  away  the  juice  from  tbat 
2,000  lbs.  they  took  away  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  and  ie> 
moved  some  of  tiie  mineral  matter.  He  was  quite  aware  thet 
according  to  the  principles  of  growth  so  would  be  the  amoast 
of  mineral  matter  the  root  would  take  up  ;  and  it  was  to  their 
interest  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Dnncan'a  that  as  little  sahnr  nutter 
as  possible  should  be  in  the  juice,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Doneas 
could  not  so  readily  get  out  the  augar.  The  amount  of  uliae 
matter  that  would  be  in  the  beet  was  determined  by  the  kind 
of  manure  they  put  to  it  as  well  as  the  nature  of  tiie  soil.  In 
answer  to  frirtner  questions  put  by  Mr.  Biddell,  Mr.  Wiggin 
said  he  considered  the  pulp  as  a  feeding  stuff  was  similar  to 
linseed  cake  or  cotton  adce.  It  would  oe  as  good  a  feeding 
atuff  as  either  linseed  or  cotton  cake.  It  certeinly  vonld  not 
be  to  their  advantage  to  have  it  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Biddell  :  You  don't  mean  weight  for  weight  it  voaU 
be  as  good  as  cake  ^ 

Mr.  WiQGiN  said  he  did  not  say  weight  for  wei^t,  bst 
what  he  meant  was  it  was  a  good  substitate  for  rie^maize,asd 
locust  beans. 

Mr.  Btddbll  said  the  pulp  waa  wonderful  atnff  to  fermest, 
and  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  whether  it  was  better  or  worse  ifter 
heating. 

Mr.  WiOGiN  said  he  thought  not^  He  did  not  see  hov  it 
could  be  better  for  fattening  purposes.  It  was  moredisin- 
tegnted,  and  it  would  be  more  readily  assimilated  into  the 
constitution  of  the  animal,  but  he  did  not  aee  how  its  consti- 
tuents would  in  any  way  be  idtered  by  fermentation.  It 
might  render  it  more  digestible,  but  there  was  a  great  difficolty 
in  controlling  fermentation.  If  it  ran  on  to  acetic  acid  ^ 
then  did  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  aaid  according  to  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  after  the  water  was  taken  away,  there  wss  75  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.  He  (Mr.  Hitchcock)  did  not  tknk 
there  was  quite  SO  much  as  that,  but  there  was  more  thin  in 
turnips. 

Mr.  Biddxll  said  the  pulp  appeared  to  give  out  a  grett 
deal  of  water  in  the  course  of  fermentation,  as  it  would  ateis 
for  days. 

Mr.  WtGOiN  said  that  was  in  a  great  measure  the  resolt  of 
the  temperature.  He  could  hardly  think  there  was  a  gmt 
deal  of  liquid  left  in  the- pulp,  as  that  was  exactly  what  Mr. 
Duncan  vranted,  and  he  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  moeh  of 
that  in  the  pulp.  It  was  a  similar  case  to  linseed  cake.  Hiov 
waa  not  ao  much  oil  now  in  the  Mikes  as  there  was  some  yean 
ago. 

Dr.  Whits  said  he  understood  Mr.  Wiggin  that  sagar  beet 
did  not  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  land  il  the  faimer  voold 
feed  the  pulp  after  it  was  done  with.  The  beet  lenoved 
nothing  but  carbon  and  hydrogen,  whidi  they  could  get  from 
the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Wtogin,  in  the  course  of  several  answers  to  the  abofe 
question,  intimated  that  he  was  of  Dr.  White's  opinion. 

Dr.  Whiti  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  how  he  accounted  for  the  Aft 
that  a  pasture  maintained  its  virtue  without  being  subject  to 
change  of  crops  P 

Mr.  WiQOiir  said  he  thought  that  in  tome  foim  m aaotber 
it  WM  owing  to  tb9  gi^tiei  Wag  rf|w9t4  |9  tlt0  r^ '^ 
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iiseding  that  the  grass  took  out.  In  the  excrement  of  their 
cattle  they  had  an  amonnt  of  ammonia,  and  they  also  derived 
eertun  benefits  from  the  atmosphere.  The  saline  constituents 
were  not  taken  ont  of  the  land  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  any 
perminent  deterioration  to  the  soil. 

Dr.  White  pot  a  number  of  further  questions  to  Mr.  VHrnn 
of  a  technical  character.  In  the  course  of  his  answers  Mr. 
Wlggin  referred  to  the  practice  of  putting  Ume  upon  the  soil. 
The  effect  of  it  was  to  disintegrate  tbe  soiL  Dr.  "ftliite.  in  the 
eoaneof  the  conTcrsation,  also  remarked  that  tiie  practice  was 
more  general  in  Scotland  than  in  Engknd,  and  he  explained 
the  Scotch  practice.  Dr.  White  also  remarked  that  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Wiggin  that  if  the  natural  salts  were  taken 
from  the  ground^  they  must  be  restored  in  some  way.  Of 
conne  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  use  the  &rm-yard  manure, 
bat  they  could  not  get  enough  of  that,  and  they  must  make  up 
the  deficiency  as  beat  they  could :  as,  for  example,  if  they  had 
tonips,  they  would  anply  superphosphates.  They  would  give 
nltB  of  ammonia  wiUi  nitnc  acid.  If  their  crops  were  sold 
away  w  that  they  did  not  again  return  to  the  ground,  that 
which  they  had  taken  out  must  be  restored  in  some  wav. 

Mr.  HAWKnrs  asked  what  would  be  the  best  substitnto  for 
guano  when  that  substance  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Wtooik  did  not  apprehend  that  the  guano  was  likely 
to  exhaust  at  present.  If  it  did  they  could  get  its  ammoniacal 
nits  and  phoaphates  elsewhere.  Phosphatea,  as  they  all  knew, 
were  derived  in  large  quantities  from  coprotites,  which  he  had 
never  heard  were  anything  like  exhausted.  Nitrate  of  soda 
they  could  eet  in  inexhaustible  quantities  from  Peru,  which 
wottld  famisn  them  with  nitrogen,  one  of  the  elements  of 
ammonia.  Gas  works  refuse  also  furnished  another  of  the 
elements  they  required. 

Hr.  Hawkiks  said  nitrate  of  soda  was  enormously  increas- 
ing in  ouense. 

Mr.  wiGOni  said  there  were  other  means  of  consuming 
nitrate  of  soda.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  now  made  into  nitrate 
of  potass,  a  substance  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, and  as  there  was  a  opreat  demand  for  gunpowder  just 
DOW  (iangfater)  it  might  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  expendi- 
tnre.  Ordinarily  nitrate  of  soda  was.  in  his  opinion,  a  sub- 
itince  in  which  the  supply  and  demand  were  about  equal. 

Mr.  BiDDSLL :  What  is  your  theory  of  the  oomposition  of 
wpoUte,  Mr.  Wimn  P 

Mr.  Wioonf :  TDiat  is  a  geological  question  I  most  care- 
nuly  steer  clear  of. 

Mr.  BiDDiLL :  Ton  are  not  satisfied  with  any  of  the  present 
eiplanations  P 

Mr.  WiooiN:  No. 

Mr.  BiDDELL  said  they  hardly  ever  had  a  gentleman  there 
of  known  ability  without  they  endeavoured  to  suck  him.  He 
asked  Mr.  Wiggin  to  tell  them  some  easy  and  approximate 
method  of  detecting  adulteration,  for  he  thought  no  class  of 
men  were  more  robbed  by  adulteration  than  their  noble  selves. 
In  manures  thev  were  bound  to  relv  upon  the  respectebility  of 
^  teller,  which  was  not  always  advisable.  He  should  like  to 
now  some  easy  method  of  testing^  the  proportionate  amount  of 
phosphate  and  other  luffrediente  in  guano.  Another  thing  in 
vhicK  he  had  been  dabbling  lately  to  his  cost— rice  meal — ^he 
fonnd  to  contain  a  quantity  of  pkster  of  Paris.  The  question 
Dr.  White  had  asked  of  how  pastures  mainteined  their  fertility 
for  so  many  yeaia  was  one  well  worthy  of  discussion. 
He  could  go  to  pastures  in  this  county  which  had  firom 
tune  immemorial  oeen  nastures,  and  yet  they  were  now 
u  good  as  ever,  and  if  they  traced  the  history  of  those 
P*stnres  they  would  find  they  had  nothing^  on  them  and 
ther  never  tasted  manure.  It  was  certainly  a  problem 
»ith  him  how  they  maintained  their  fertility.  There 
were  a  great  many  mysteries  nature  worked  that  he  (Mr. 
Biddell)  did  not  understand.  He  should  like  Mr.  Wiggin*s 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  exposingmanure  to  the  weather 
before  it  was  put  upon  the  land.  Ue  should  like  to  know 
whether  thw  were  right  in  leaving  their  manure  to  the 
nlaenoe  of  frost,  thaw,  light,  and  sunshine.  Amongst  them- 
Klves  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject. For  his  part,  he  was  very  ranch  averse  to  the  system, 
and  he  thought  that  every  thaw  must  so  act  upon  the  manure 
*»  to  take  away  its  fertilising  (qualities.  He  snould,  however, 
hie  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wiggin  upon  this  point,  as  from  his 
itaudiag  as  one  of  the  Ant  pheoiiite  vt^  ^m%  \t  would  bavo 
»>>»  weight, 


Mr.  HA.WKINS  asked  if  artificial  manures  had  not  depreci- 
ated to  a  certoin  extent  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  thought  not. 

^  Mr.  HAWKms  said,  many  yean  ago,  when  he  purchased 
his^  first  ton  of  guano,  he  gave  £7  for  it,  and  it  was  far  su- 
perior in  quality  to  that  he  oould  purchase  now.  The  value 
of  that  manure  was  increasing,  and  it  was  now  a  frightful 
price.  The  demand  for  com  crops  was  now  so  great  that  they 
could  not  produce  them  without  something  beyond  what  their 
farm-yards  would  produce.  They  all  knew  that  sugar-beet 
could  not  be  grown  without  excessive  expense,  and  when  they 
looked  at  the  fact  that  the  guano  of  the  present  day  was  not 
only  ver^  materially  rising  in  price,  but  tdto  rdludng  in 
quiUity ;  it  was  for  them,  he  thought,  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  best  substitute.  He  remembered  when  he  gave  £7  a  ton 
for  his  g^ano— he  had  the  finest  crop  of  com  he  ever  had  in 
his  life.  How  oould  they,  as  com-growers,  do  with  guano  at 
double  ite  original  price,  and  com  at  the  same  price. 

Dr.  WiiiTZ  asked  how  it  was  if  a  bullock  was  fed  upon 
nothing  but  barley  or  rice  meal,  which  conteined  nothing  but 
sterch,  he  would  make  muscle  P  This,  Dr.  White  described  as 
a  physiological  question,  but  he  thought  connected  with  agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  believed  if  an  animal  was  fed  upon 
nothb^  but  starch  it  would  not  make  muscle,  but  there  was 
something  more  than  starch  in  barley  meal,  and  in  the  case  of 
rice  meal  it  would  get  from  the  air  several  componento  of 
muscle.  In  the  firet  question  put  b^  Mr.  Biddell,  of  how 
plaster  of  Paris  could  be  detected  in  rice,  he  might  say  it  was 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  boil  upon  it  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  What- 
ever sediment  remained  at  the  bottom  would  be  sulphate  of 
lime  or  plaster  of  Paris.  To  test  the  amount  of  ammonia  in 
manure,  they  could  tell  that  by  acting  upon  it  with  water  and 
neutralising  it  with  add.  To  test  the  phosphates  they  wanted 
to  apply  some  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid.  ^  That  would  boil  the  phosphates  and  the^  must  then 
filter  it,  after  which  the  phosphate  must  beprecipiteted.  They 
must  then  weigh  relatively  tne  quantitv  they  got  from  it,  and 
see  whether  it  was  in  proportion  with  the  other  portions.  If 
they  wanted  a  soluble  phosphate  they  had  only  to  boil  it  in 
water  and  then  filter  it,  after  which  ammonia  would  precipi- 
tete  it.  This  could  be  acquired  after  some  little  practice. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Biddell's  question  of  whether  manures 
were  injured  by  exposure  to  the  frost,  Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  they  were  not  injured  in  the  slightest  degree. 
If  manure  was  not  thoroughly  fermented  they  not  only  had, 
by  exposure,  a  chemical  but  a  mechanical  action,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  it  was  not  altogether  eco- 
nomy to  allow  the  gases  to  pass  away.  In  Scotland  they  had 
liquid  manure  tanl^,  in  which  they  neutralised  the  manure 
with  sulphuric  acid.  If  they  used  a  quantitv  of  gypsum,  but 
more  particularly  sulphuric  acid,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
preserve  much  they  now  ver^  often  gave  away.  The  lower 
the  temperature  the  less  likelihood  there  was  of  a  separation 
of  the  gases,  and  of  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Biddell  said  he  thought  it  was  when  the  frost  went 
away  that  a  good  deal  of  the  luLrm  was  done. 

Mr.  Hawkins  asked  if  the  practice  of  manuring  layers  in 
the  autumn  and  letting  them  lie  till  the  following  spring  was 
beneficial  or  not  P 

Mr.  Wiggin  :  Benefidal. 

Mr.  Biddell  remarked  that  after  a  frost  and  during  a  thaw 
they  always  found  that  manure  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
frost  emitted  a  smell,  and  he  argued  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing benefidal  to  the  soil  in  that  smell,  and  if  it  was  in  the 
air  it  could  not  be  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Wiggin  said  the  smell  was  in  the  air,  and  was  therebj 
transmitted  to  the  soil.  If  it  did  not  benefit  them  it  did  their 
neighbours  (laughter).  He  was  quite  sure  that  if  thev  were 
to  throw  a  certain  quantity  of  manure  about  a  field  and  let  it 
lie  for  some  time,  after  which,  if  they  would  teke  some  of  the 
earth  from  under  the  exact  spot  where  some  of  this  manure 
had  laid  and  compare  it  with  some  other  earth  where  none 
had  laid,  they  would  find  the  one  contained  ammoniacal  salte, 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  otlier. 

Mr.  Biddell  thought  Mr.  Wiggin  had  not  disposed  of  tho 
fh)st  question. 

]4r.  WioaifT  u&i^  of  poD?ie  ^9  ^w  of  the  mm9  ym  99| 
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incroased  by  eTaporation.  It  might  cany  away  a  larger  auan- 
tilT  of  ammonia  than  it  onght,  and  might  earr^  it  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  BiDDXLL  :  If  it  onee  gets  into  the  air  it  may  fertilico  a 
farm  ten  miles  off.  * 

Mr.  WiOGiv  then  referred  to  Mr.  Hawkint*t  remarks  about 
artiftoal  manure.  He  repeated  what  he  had  onee  before  said 
in  the  eTeninv  that  if  they  oonld  not  get  natural  manure  they 
must  get  artiiicial,  which  the  ehemist  of  the  present  day  sup- 
plied them  with.  He  would  rather  make  no  preference  to 
any  firm  of  manufacturers,  but  he  oould  tell  ioem  that  the 
respectable  manure  maker  of  standing  eould  prore  to  them 
that  his  manure  should  contain  the  same  Tirtue  as  guano, 
because  the  ammoniacal  constituents  of  guano  were  to  be 
artificially  found  in  other  ways.  There  was  undoubtedly 
an  increasing  demand  in  the  sale  of  these  artificial 
manures,  ui  answer  to  Ibrther  question  put  by  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Wiggin  said  he  thought  the  artificial  manures 
would  hereafter  supplant  suano.  It  contained  the  same 
amount  of  ammonia  and  phosphate.  The  refuse  he  (Mr. 
Winrin)  had  s^ken  of  as  coming  from  gas  works  contained 
all  the  ammoniacal  salts  they  wanted,  but  the  farmers  would 
not  buy  it.  It  should  be  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Biddell,  Mr.  Wiggin  said  when  it  would  redden 
test  paper  was  the  sign  that  it  was  all  neutralised.    It  would 


certainly  pay  them  better  to  buy  it  on  the  spot  than  it  would 
IT  Mr.  Packard  to  buy  it  and  carry  it  to  Ipswich. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  referred  to  what  had  been  said  of  the 


feeding  qualities  of  rice.  It  created  Tery  little  fat  and  no 
muscle. 

Mr.  BiDDSLL  asked  how  it  was,  if  that  were  the  case,  that 
the  natifes  of  countries  where  rice  grew  fiourished  so  upon  itP 

Mr.  WiooiN  said  those  people  generally  eat  some  kind  of 
Tegetable  with  it.  The  temperature  of  Uie  atmosphere  in 
those  places  and  that  of  their  body  were  so  slightly  different 
that  it  also  caused  a  material  difference. 

Mr.BuRBXLL,  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hawkins, 
that  coprolites  were  now  getting  scarcer  than  they  were,  said 
the  reason  they  had  incr^sed  in  price  was  not  that  tlier  had 
any  fears  that  the  supply  would  not  last,  but  they  found  they 
cost  considerably  more  to  raise  now. 

Mr.  Biddell  :  Is  it  not  also  that  the  demand  is  Tery  much 
increased  P 

Mr.BuERELL  :  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Wiooiir  said  he  did  not  think  the  increase  in  price  was 
so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  the  article  as  the 
increasingdemandfor  it.  The  daily  increasing  demand  for 
these  corprolites  showed  that  people  were  beginning  to  know 
the  value  of  them. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  thought  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Biddell*s 
remarks,  when  he  asked  Mr.  Wiggin  to  explain  how  to  analyse 
certain  things,  looked  very  much  like  every  man  his  own 
lawyer  or  own  doctor  style.  Of  course  they  could  all  have  an 
analysis  of  anything  they  liked  by  paying  for  it.  He  thought 
also  that  the  amount  of  adulteration  in  manures  was  veiy 


much  exaggerated.  If  they  knew  a  thoroughly  respectable 
firm,  the  Mst  thing  was  to  trust  to  them.  Mr.  ntwldni  had 
been  mddng  a  complaint  about  the  highjprice  of  maniire.  He 
said  he  first  bonaht  it  at  £7  per  ton.  That  showed  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  knew  the  Talne  of  it  and  other  people  did  not.  Eng- 
lish fiirmers  were  profoundly  ignorant  on  one  point  Tii^ 
thought  they  were  all  the  world,  and  they  most  certainly  were 
not  Oauffhter^.  Guano  was  snano  all  over  the  worid,  sad  if 
the  Engush  farmer  did  not  like  to  buy  it  at  Messrs.  Thonuon, 
Bonar,  and  Co.*s  price,  they  said  "  Tery  well,  we  will  take  it 
somewhere  else  where  we  can  get  our  price.**  BIr.  Hiteheock 
considered  they  ought  not  to  aJX  out  aoont  the  price  of  guano. 

Captain  Bx5ck  (the  chairman)  proposed  a  vote  of  thaok 
to  Mr.  Wi^n  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  the  ansven  he 
had  given  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Hawkih 8  as  an  individual  member  of  the  dab  deured 
to  say  that  he  had  not  met  a  gentleman  with  more  pleuore 
and  who  answered  all  questions  with  mon  marked  ability  than 
Mr.  Wiggin,  and  he  had  the  greatest  possible  pleasnre  is 
seconding  the  proposition. 

A  disoission  was  then  raised  by  the  Chairman  soggntia; 
that  the  Club  should  send  a  contribution  to  the  peannt  far- 
mers of  France,  who  were  ruined  by  the  effects  of  the  piemt 
war.  The  matter  had  been  before  the  Committee,  too  hid 
directed  the  various  members  of  Parliament  and  eountj  g«ntl^ 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  be  written  to.  Mr.  Barter,  die 
secretary,  read  letters  from  Col.  Parker,  M.P.,  Lord  kmstia 
Hervey,  M.P.,  CoL  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Edward  Greene,  M.F.i 
all  of  those  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  the  project  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  their  French  neighbours,  except  Col.  Parker, 
who  thought  the  present  time  inopportune,  as  proniaei  of 
assistance  might  have  the  effect  of  continuing  the  war.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  in  favour  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Uavkins 
thought  with  Col.  Barker,  that  the  present  time  was  not  the 
time  to  do  it,  and  thev  wen  not  at  all  auro  that  what  theymt 
would  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Mr.  Wm. 
Biddell,  in  reply  to  the  objections  raised  bv  Col.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Hawkins,  said  he  thought  no  one  could  rightly  lay  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  act.  The  Frencn  lowed  their 
com  in  March,  and  we  had  now  commenced  February.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  system  of  sending  them  seed  eon,  bat 
believed  in  sending  money.  He  apprehended  they  would  put 
the  spending  of  their  money  into  the  hands  of  some  one  opon 
whom  they  could  depend,  and  that  would  do  away  with  the 
ol^eetion  that  it  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Vm- 
sians.  Mr.  Biddell  proposed  a  formal  resolution,  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Club  to  subscribe.  An  opinion  was  expressed 
that  it  was  much  better  that  whatever  tnc^  did  shonlit  oone 
from  the  Club,  and  not  from  them  as  individuals.  Mr.  Hiteh- 
cock  seconded  the  proposition,  audit  was  nnanimonsly  carried. 
The  subscription  was  commenced  in  the  room,  and  the  soai 
of  £11  17s.  was  raised.  The  Secretarr  iras  uistraded 
to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  absent  memben  a 
the  Club. 


THE    WINFEITH    FABMERS'    CLUB. 

HARVESTING   HAY   AND   CORN. 


At  the  last  meeting  at  Wool,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  J.  Bates, 
was.in  the  chair,  ana  Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  in  his  place  as 
vice-president. 

Mr.  F.  Spicir  introduced  the  subject  for  discussion— "The 
best  method  of  securing  hay  and  com.**  He  said :  It*s  not 
always  a  sure  find  when  a  young  hound  opens,  and  unless  con- 
firmed by  some  older  one.  we  attach  little  or  no  importance  to 
it;  so,  in  my  ease  to-night,  amongst  the  few  remarks  I  shall 
make,  I  may  be  often  on  tne  wrong  fine ;  and,  if  so,  must  rely  on 
the  older  and  mora  practical  members  to  set  me  right.  I  should 
not  have  been  induced  to  undertake  this  or  any  other  subject 
had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  J.  Damen*s  just  taunt,  **  That  many  of 
the  young^  members  came  hera  and  never  opened  their  mouths.*' 
This  evening,  gentlemen,  I  hope  to  redeem  my  eqaracter  so 
far  as  opening  my  mouth,  and  only  hope  I  may  do  it  to  some 
UtOe  purpose.  The  subject  I  have  to  bring  befon  you  is 
«  The  best  method  of  leenring  hay  md  oom>*^ft  auljeet  which. 


at  first  siffht,  aj^pears  to  leave  little  room  for  diseouioa,  v 
one  would  imagine  most  fiarmers  must  agree  as  to  the  1nanag^ 
ment  of  securing  these  two  thinss ;  but  I  venture  to  avert 
then  is  scarcely  anything  on  which  they  differ  so  widdy-- 
that  is  to  say  as  regards  the  details.    Coming  first  in  the  natnnl 
order  is  haymaking,  and  I  think  the  experience  >f  the  last 
few  vears  has  taught  us  that  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  setuv 
our  hay  in  as  sood  order  as  our  corn.    What  little  experienoe 
I   mav  have  in  haymaking  is  chiefly  of  vraterrmeadov;  i 
shall  therefora  direct  my  remarks  more  especially  to  that  crop. 
Although  many  and   great  reforms   have  been  made  in 
agriculture,  especially  in  substituting  machineij  for  nanni^ 
labour,  yet  I   do  not  think  we  have  a  machiae  wt  «ui 
cut  water-meadow  grass  in  a  satiafkctory  manner,  o^^ 
well  they  may  answer  in  dry  mead,  so  that  we  am^  *" 
depend   on   the   scythe.    There   are,  of  cootk,  pini  » 
moat  meadows  which  mi^t  be  eat  in  a  deceat  wmux 
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vidi  a  munhinHj  exdiuife  of  the  edgM  of  the  floats  and 
dnias ;  bat,  looUiij;  at  it  from  a  practical  and  economical 
point  of  view,  I  think  yon  mntt  agree  with  me  that  it  is  pre- 
Jenbls  to  nse  the  scjthe.  Snppoaing,then,  the  grass  to  be 
est  in  this  manner,  this  nest  proochs  would  be  to  tid  it  Some 
penooi  bare  this  done  as  soon  as  it  is  cnt,  whilst  others  prefer 
wutiog  a  dav,  and  this  appears  to  me  the  wiser  plan,  as  it 
aOows  time  for  the  g^nnd  to  dry  between  the  swathes.  It  is 
obTioos  if  the  ground  be  wet  the  grass  will  be  longer  drying. 
Here,  again,  the  nature  of  the  ground  prefcnts  the  use  of  a 
nscfaine  with  adyanta^  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  across  the 
•vttbm  with  it.  If  this  were  done  in  water  meads,  half  of 
the  naas  would  be  thrown  into  the  drains,  &c,  because  in 
nesrly  all  cases  the  swathes  run  parallel  with  them.  So, 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other,  I  think  it  the  best  plan  to 
me  the  fork.  Sat  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  machine  for 
taming,  as  it  does  the  work  better,  and  at  the  same  time 
moch  (alter,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  I  believe  it  to  be 
idmitted  on  all  sides  that  to  make  good  hay  the  green  colour 
ihoaU  be  preserved,  and  the  bar  made  dry  at  the  same  time. 
To  lehieve  this,  the  hay  should  be  constantly  kept  on  the 
BOfe  with  the  machine,  and  two  women,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  peiu,to  turn  np  what  hay  has  been  missed  by  the  machine 
in  tuning.  If  allowed  to  remain  too  long  without  this  process 
it  wosld  get  soorehed,  which  should,  if  possible^  be  avoided. 
The  hiy  being  drjr,  the  next  thmg  is  to  stack  it.  To  prepare 
for  this  it  most  either  be  put  in  pooks  or  rows.  I  acarcely 
bow  which  is  the  best  plan.  If  it  is  pooked  an  extra  hand 
woold  be  required  to  every  two  pitchers  in  proportion  to  what 
wodd  be  necessary  if  put  in  rows;  but  perhaps  it 
YQold  be  gained  by  the  extra  quantity  put  on  the 
viQconi.  As  to  the  sice  and  shape  of  the  stacks,  they, 
of  eoone,  vary  according  to  eurenmstances ;  but,  snp- 
ponag  a  large  qnantit]r  to  be  required  at  one  place,  I 
eertainlj  should  not  consider  it  the  bttt  method  of  securing  it 
to  make  veir  large  stacks ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  extra  dry, 
or  it  ii  liable  to  get  spoilt  by  heating.  Some  people  an  of 
opinion  that  too  much  hay  cannot  be  put  together  provided  it 
ii  ixj,  u  they  arsue  that  it  would  improve  in  stack.  This 
may  be  the  ease ;  oat,  at  the  same  time,  I  can*t  see  how  grass, 
htfing  once  lost  its  natural  properties  (which  it  would  do  if 
oferdned),  eould  regain  them  hj  such  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  itacks  aro  aaade  too  amaU,  then  is  a  lar|^  amount  of 
oatnde  hay,  which,  from  exposun  to  the  air,  is  of  inferior 
qsaUty.  We  natnmUy  wish  to  get  as  litUe  of  thu  as  possible, 
la  avoidiag  it  we  should  not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  per- 
hapi  sacrifice  the  heart  of  the  stack  for  the  sake  of  a  little  out- 
■ide.  The  shape  is  almost  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  should  be 
Rooabered  that  a  eireular  stack  will  enclose,  in  pro|)ortion  to 
uw  oataide,  mon  than  any  other  shape.  I  think  it  a  good 
plan,  if  posaible,  to  put  a  httle  straw  on  the  roof  befora  thatch- 
^t  u  the  top  hay  u  frequently  damaged ;  but  I  am  afraid  few 
w  Bi  wfll  be  able  to  nnt  this  in  practice  next  haymaking,  as 
nere  will  not  be  mncn  spare  strew  in  this  neighbourhood.  I 
uve  laid  nothing  about  tne  cost  of  cutting  and  making  hay,  as 
the  price  must  rary  according  to  the  crop.  I  have,  however, 
Bade  a  rough  estimate,  and  I  think  it  would  cost  about  15s.  per 
aoe,  indiuing  ereiything,  supposing  it  to  cut  two  loads. 
There  u  very  uttle  to  say  respeetmg  d:^  mead  hay,  as  it  is  cut 
by  a  naehine,  turned  by  a  machine,  and  collected  by  a  machine ; 
M  that,  oempared  to  water-mead  haymaking,  it  is  quite  a  paat- 
tune-^oly  make  it  when  the  sun  shines.  Fll  just  say  a  few 
vorda  oa  eUver  hay,  which  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  taken 
ant.  This  is  now  generally  cut  by  a  maonine ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  thu  is  the  best  method  of  securing  it,  as  it  is  thus 

rl  over  a  much  larger  space  of  ground  than  when  cnt  with 
aevthe;  oonaequently,  in  turning  and  pooldng,  the 
clorer  leaves  an  more  liable  to  fidl  off  than  when  kept  in 
ntthe,  and  this  is  what  we  particularly  wiah  to  prevent 
1  now  come  to  the  other  part  of  my  snbject-^via.,  com. 
la  the  good  old  days  the  harvest  was  looked  forward  to  as 
\  ^<7  aerious  business,  and  generally  lasted  from  a  month 
tORx  weeb;  but  inthia,  **the  age  of  inteUect,**  by  the  aid  of 
J^pary,  it  is  reduced  to  about  half  that  time,  although 
w  is  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  oorn  srown.  On  fanns 
yhoe  a  large  portion  of  stnw  is  consumed  by  the  «tock  as 
"w>  wheat  should  be  cut  before  it  geto  too  ripe.  The 
><MBg-Baehine  has  now  almost  wholly  superseded  the  scythe 
ttdhook,  and  not  only  is  the  work  done  in  much  less  time 
rataamachbetter  aanner.   The  madiiiMi  mostly  used  in 


thiB  neighbourhood  are  Samnelson*s,  and  I  think  it  almost  im« 
possible  to  get  any  that  would  give  greater  satisfaction.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  machines  by  the  same  maker,  one  of  which 
self-delivers  the  sheaves  at  the  side,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
worked  by  two  horses,  whilst  the  other,  intended  to  be  worked 
by  one  horse,  and  calLed  the  **  Eclipse,"  requires  a  man  to  de- 
liver the  sheaves  at  the  back.  Many  object  on  that  account 
to  this  machine ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  it  to  the  otiier. 
I  shall  not,  however,  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  either, 
as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  subject  to-night. 
Wheat,  and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  com,  should  neither  be  cnt 
nor  tied  np  whilst  wet,  and  it  should  be  aisled  as  soon  as  tied. 
There  is  a  difference  how  wheat  is  best  aisled  as  regards  with- 
standing the  wind  and  keeping  out  the  rein.  I  think  the 
strongest  wav  is  to  make  the  aisles  round,  only  when  they  get 
wet,  or  should  the  wheat  not  be  quite  ripe,  it  takes  so  much 
longer  for  the  wind  to  penetrate  than  it  does  when  made  the 
long  way.  I  cannot  say  how  long  wheat  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  aisle,  as  it  depends  on  the  state  ol  ripeness  when 
cut,  or  the  weather,  and  a  Tariety  of  cirounutances  which 
would  be  different  on  different  farms.  The  size  of  the  stack 
should  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intended  to  thrash 
it';  if  by  steam,  then  about  as  much  as  would  occupy  a  day 
would,  I  think,  be  a  ver^  {^ood  size ;  but  if  reqairra  to  be 
moved  to  a  bam  before  it  is  thrashed,  I  think  then  a  prefer- 
ence would  be  giTen  to  smaller  ones,  because  in  uncertain 
weather  they  can  be  moved  in  less  time.  Next  in  importance 
cornea  barley.  It  used  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  barley 
should  remain  on  the  ground,  after  cut,  long  enough  to  hare 
the  bene&t  of  mire  dews,  and  turned  each  day ;  if  such  waa 
now  the  practice,  and  with  the  seasons  we  have  had  of  late 
years,  I  fancy  it  would  get  darker  instead  of  brighter. 
Barley  can  be  cut  with  the  machine  when  the  elover  is  not 
too  high ;  but  when  such  ia  the  case  it  is  best  cnt  with  tiie 
scythe,  as  the  fingers  of  the  machine  are  too  wide  apart  to 
cnt  it.  Barley  is  not  often  sheared  like  wheat,  but  when 
it  is  cat  by  machine  I  think  it  the  cheaper  and,  certainly,  the 
most  expflditious  way.  This  method  is  not  rery  general  in  the 
south  of  England ;  but  in  the  northern  counties  and  Scotluid, 
where  harvest  is  later  and  so  more  liable  to  heavy  raina, 
this  is  considered  the  best  way  to  secure  it.  Whether  either 
way  would  have  any  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  com,  I  must 
leave  to  more  experienced  men  to  say.  Barley  should  not  be 
cnt  until  quite  ripe  or  it  will  be  streaked.  It  has  been  a  rery 
diificali  matter  tnia  Tear  to  remove  the  hales  from  the  barley. 
I  question  whether  this  is  not  occasioned  by  its  beinff  cut  too 
soon,  aa  no  amount  of  rain  or  turning  made  the  aligntest  dif- 
ference. Oata  are  often  cut  first  and  stacked  last,  or  at  anw 
time  when  not  occupied  with  com  of  more  importance.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  our  interest  to  use  the  best  means  to  secure 
it  till  such  times  as  we  are  at  hberty  to  stack  it,  as  well  aa  to 
its  lodtimate  securitgr.  This  would,  I  think,  be  best  obtained 
by  its  being  treated  in  the  same  way  as  wheat;  and  as  clover 
is  sdddm  sown  with  oats,  the  machine  mav  here  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  1  have  said  nothing  about  the  different 
sorts  of  corn,  as  it  has  little  to  do  with  mT  subject,  and  if  it 
had  it  would  lie  a  dif&calt  matter  for  one  farmer  to  say  what 
sort  would  best  suit  his  neighbour,  as  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  would  preclude  the  adoption  of  the  aame 
rule  on  different  farma.  The  secnring  of  our  com  in  a  fit 
state  often  depends  on  the  means  we  hsTC  of  oouTejing  it 
with  the  greatest  speed  from  the  field  to  the  homestead,  or  any 
place  where  we  intend  to  stack  it.  And  thia  leads  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  the  different  modes  employed 
in  this  and  otlmr  counties  of  doing  it.  What  we  wish  to  ascer- 
tain is,  the  most  economical  way  of  ap|dying  our  horse  power. 
We,  in  this  and  the  neighbonring  conntiea,  use  the  waggon  and 
two  or  more  horses.  Whether  this  is  because  it  is  thobest,  or 
because  it  is  the  custom,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  one-horse  carts  an  substitnted  for  wag- 
gons, and  many  practical  men  an  in  farour  of  the  change. 
They  certainly  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side,  espedally 
if  they  can  carry  (as  they  say  they  can)  nearly  as  much  on 
their  carta  with  one  horse,  as  we  can  on  oor  waggons  with 
two.  Our  interest  should  lead  us  to  avoid  waating  our  horse- 
power by  using  imi)lements  of  extreragant  dimensions ;  and, 
while  we  an  inquiring  into  the  best  means  of  cutting  oor 
com,  I  don't  think  the  time  would  be  wasted  if  we  gave  a  little 
constdention  to  the  relative  advantagea  of  one-hone  carta  and 
waggons,    Khxm  ia  not  like  anctoryi  oonoentntiBg  the 
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pow  dJt  one  plaoe  $  but  iti  OBantioni  are  «q  Taried  »]iid  scat- 
tered, 10  often  required  at  jmbrent  placet  at  the  same  time, 
that  freanently  we  are  unable  to  emploj  our  laboar,  both 
horse  and  manual,  to  the  best  advantage.  Our  prejudices  In 
favour  of  profuse  horse  labour  mu^t  jipradually  give  way  before 
the  increase  of  rates  and  taxes,  as  it  is  very  certain  a  r^uction 
must  be  made  somewhere,  since  it  appears  to  be  the  confirmed 
policy  of  the  liberal  (P)  Government  to  see  bow  much  they 
really  can  squeeze  out  oi  the  land.  The  injustice  of  many  of 
our  present  rates  and  taxes  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  farmer  not  only  to  protest  asainat  them,  but  to 
use  all  lawful  means  to  get  uiem  equalised.  X  have  not  read 
vou  a  long  paper,  but  short  as  it  mav  be,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
nave  exhausted  your  patience,  and  I  only  wish  it  had  been 
something  better  wortn  your  kind  attention,  for  which  please 
to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

Mr.  Cbapman  Saustdixs  said  varions  opinions  on  the 
fubject  prevailed.  In  different  localities  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  pursue  different  plans.  With  regard  to  water-meadow 
hay  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Spicer  that  it  was  well  to  take 
it  off  the  land,  at  night  especially,  in  order,  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible, to  secure  it  from  the  dampness  of  the  soil  and  also  atmp- 
spherio  influences.  Perhaps  it  was  not  well  to  put  it  up  in 
very  Urge  ricks,  because  then  it  became  very  dry.  They  did 
not  get  very  much  by  putting  a  large  body  of  hay  together. 
Eespectin^  dry  meadow  nay,  he  thought  that  the  less  labour 
employed  in  making  it,  provided  tlu  weather  was  fine,  so  much 
the  better.  Ytrj  oilen  machinery  was  employed  too  libe- 
rally with  cbver.  Caf«  should  w  taken  not  to  use  the 
machine  too  much.  Am  to  the  best  method  of  securing 
com,  ne  held  a  different  opinion  from  Mr.  Spicer  on 
one  or  two  points.  While  in  this  naft  of  th^  country 
but  little  was  known  of  sheaving  Wley,  in  the  porth  of 
Engbind  and  in  Scotland  almost  everything  was  tied  up.  /Small 
atacks  were  made — ^he  had  seen  as  many  aa  150  in  one  yard-- 
and  there  were  three  holes  through  each  of  the  stacks,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  acting  u  Tentilatoxs.  He  was  sure 
thev  all  thanked  BIj.  Spicer  for  th^  veiy  able  mifx^ifir  in  f  hich 
he  had  brought  (orwara  the  subject. 

Mr.  Slt  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  ftdvanced  by 
Mr.  Spicer.  Directly  t)ie  wheat  was  cot,  it  ojasht,  ne  thought, 
to  be  tied  and  stackied.  Respecting  barley  fxp  di4  npt  as  a 
rule  hold  with  turning  it  ii^  swathe.  Jks  for  the  best  plap  jpr 
cutting  with  machines  he  advocated  tne  aide  delivery.  He 
{bund  the  use  of  macliines  a  great  improvement  in  saving  beans. 

Mr.  W.  Longman  thought,  with  respect  to  grass  in  dry 
meadows,  that  machines  were  to  be  recommejided  lor  cutting. 
When  eoTu  was  ready,  despatch  was,  he  thought,  of  the  nt- 
aost  importance.    He  preferred  the  self-delivery  machines. 

Mr.  IIongmjln  held  that  the  quicker  the  pom  was  stacked 
the  better,    it  wv  a  ^reat  aoVantagQ,  he  tboi^bt,'  (9  stack 


theooQi  Ia  thfi  sfuuifieU M that  is  i[hiehitfiiqit,oiu 
near  it  as  possible.  Tbey  should  avoid,  if  posnUe— ocspt, 
perhaps,  over  hilly  ffround—using  more  than  two  horses  to  1 
waggon,  although  he  himself  was  pbligjed  oocatioasll}  to  on 
Boys  were  boys,  and  the  com  got  trampled  on. 


more. 


Mr.  E.  0.  Eandaix  was  mnch  obliged  to  Hr.  Spioer  fer 
his  paper.  On  one  little  matter  he  diffsred  from  hia,  ssd  thu 
was  with  respect  to  cutting  water-meadow  grass.  He  did  not 
think  that  in  meadows  such  as  theirs  machines  vo«ld  e?er 
supersede  manual  labour.  The  latter  was  the  cheapest  me- 
thod. Some  time  ago  he  tried  Samnelson's  little  gnus  cotter, 
but  could  not  get  on  very  well  with  it.  The  work  oosidle 
done  better  by  manual  labour.  In  dry  meadovs,  hovcTer, 
nothing  could  do  the  work  like  machines.  A  question  triiidi 
ought  to  have  come  up  for  discussion  was  that  of  the  expesu 
of  carrying  from  the  field.  Whether  the  work  ooold  Im  doss 
cheaper  by  piece  than  by  day  was  for  their  constdenttios. 

The  Pkksipknt  thought  they  had  had  a  very  good  dim*- 
sion,  and  that  thej  could  do  no  leas  than  accord  ur.  Spicer  1 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  lor  having  so  aUy  introduced  the  sol^ 
He  hoped  that  others  of  the  youn^r  members  of  tlie  Ciib 
would  follow  bi|  example.  Bespecting  hav,  the  subject  coali 
pot,  he  thought  nave  peen  brought  forwara  at  a  time  vhen  tke 
importance  of  the  subject  was  more  apparent  to  then.  Kotf 
of  those  present  had  soffiered  from  a  abort  crop ;  there  hsd  bea 
an  unusual  demand  for  it  in  consequence  of  the  severitj  of  tte 
season.  There  was  %  sniBcient  inducement  for  pnctusi  o<a 
to  n^e  the  best  means  in  their  power,  not  onir  to  Bste  tli* 
best  Quality  of  hay,  but  also  to  make  the  post  of  the  eroppiv- 
daceol    He  believed  himself,  that  taking  two  samples  of  iuij 

Sown  on  the  same  field,  the  relative  value  ymU  coui- 
rably  depend  upon  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  ooa*enioa 
of  the  grass  into  pRj.  The  quality  of  ike  hay  was  iaflneoced 
in  the  making,  and  very  frequently  they  coald  compeai&te  in 
quality  for  sluirtneas  in  quantity.  Xf  they  kept  the  nij  ipnai 
over  too  large  a  surface  of  nound^  thereby  expoiiag  it  too 
much  to  tlie  dewf  of  the  nisht,  they  would  reduce  the  qsili^ 
considerably,  th^y  fhould  take  care  that  the  grosu  w» 
sufficient!^  dir— that  was  of  the  greatest  importsna.  He 
looked  npo9  it  as  esspntial  lA  making  bay  to  ken  it  ot » 
small  a  apace  of  nonnd  dlnring  the  night  u  the  nus 
and  labour  would  permit.  Respecting  the  msnageaa> 
of  com  crops  aAer  cutting,  l^i.  Bates  offered  some  practicai 
suggestions.  The  day.  hp  thought,  was  not  lar  diitajit  vba 
they  would  find  i^  would  par  every  man  tp  empl^  machine  ii- 
hour  to  cut  his  com;  and  that  applied  eqns&y  to  Uri^?- 
Thif  could  be  managed  better  than  catting  with  a  eeythe.  Hr. 
Bates  also  remarked  on  rick-making,  and,  in  oondusioD,  nan^ 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spicar. 

lii  Chapmav  S^uns£^  leoonded  the  QOtioD,  sod  tiK 
Tote  WIS  carried  wUb  applaiue, 
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The  foUowing  paper  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr. 
James  Btkni,  President  of  the  Mallow  Farmersi*  CI  A : ' 

That  there  are  large  districts  In  Irriand  which  ireiMiythe 
occupiers  when  grazed  or  meadowed  better  than  if  cultivated, 
few  practical  farmers  will  dispute.  This  was  the  case  when 
liTe  stock  and  their  produce  were  selling  at  half  the  prices 
tiiev  now  realise,  and  when  corn  was  dearer  than  at  present, 
with  labour  much  oheapeir.  WiUi  those  fertile  plains  and  rich 
allnvinms  the  preient  paper  does' not  intend  to  treat,  but  with 
that  stall  wider  area  of  high4ying,  shallow  soils  whidi  constitute 
at  least  nine4enths  |of  the  arable  land  of  this  county.  All 
fiurmers  are  familiar  with  the  fiict  that  pasture  on  inferior  soil, 
if  long  laid  down,  is  prone  to  revert  to  its  orunnal  condition. 
Heath,  ferns,  furse,  briars,  and  such  plants  wiff  ever  and  anon 
battle  with  the  farmer  to  regain  taeir  confiscated  domains. 
Bat  independent  of  this  botanical  species  of  deterioration,  the 
light  of  modem  chemical  science  rereals  to  us  that  there 
is  another  order  of  impoverishment  at  work,  not  so  manifest 
to  the  ordinaiT  observer,  but  stm  no  leaa  certain  initseffeds— 
vaiaely.  Hie  Iom  of  the  phosphates.    OfaemisU  prove  to  vs 


that  the  principal  poition  of  the  bony  fcanewoikof  snisuiisB 
oomposea  of  phosphoric  add,  united  with  salts  of  lime  m^ 
alkalies.  These  phosphates  are  drawn  from  the  toil  throitfb 
the  plants  which  our  tomesticated  animals  eonsome— ^r^ 
in  the  case  of  the  herbivorous  animals ;  indirectly  in  the  aM 
of  caraivoroQs  ones.  As  the  li^t  lands  of  the  coontry  vbei 
not  cultivated  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  youig  ^oA\^ 
as  the  very  framework  of  this  class  of  stock  is,  u  I  P«o^ 
out  before,  derived  from  the  spU,  it  is  evident  that  wbeo  ^ 
are  sold  olT  the  respective  lands  on  which  they  sie  rvsed,  uw 
a  considerable  amount  of  phosphates  must  be  drsiaed  oi«i 
them.  IndeedBrofessorBaUwin.themteUigentsopeiuteB^'^ 
of  agricultural  education  in  beland,  has  eomputei  tv 
89,0(»,000  lbs.  of  phosphoric  add  are  anunslljr  nmovetf  w 
of  Ireland,  reprewbtiBg  a  cash  hiss  in  tiie  vahie  of  DU&n 
equivalent  to  £1,410,000.  The  Cheshire  dsiiy  ^r^ 
o^er  to  restore  the  original  fertitity'to  ^  ^Tl^ 
niecBssitated  to  apply  from^  cwt.  to  two  tons  of  enuf^fZ 
peraere*    fatteSK  lands,  on  the  other  haai  io  not  deteno- 

tate,  heoasM  tht  fin^  fraaewwk  of  the  aabili  P«<<<^  " 
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lintdybaiUiq^twfon  tii^anpnt  on  inch  landa:  and  the 
iledi  and  &t  being  oi^nie  gnbatances,  are  compensated  for  by 
&e  ejeeta.  Thereibre,  if  a  farmer  woald  maintain  the  CBrtility 
of  inferior  naatorei,  he  ahonld  combat  with  the  natural  flora 
of  the  land  hj  weeding  and  top  dressing  ^th  ami]DiQnia(»l 
manaresy  whicn  encourage  the  growth  of  the  more  robust 
grasses ;  and  to  meet  the  chemical  drain,  he  should  applj  lime 
and  the  nhosphates.  I  haye  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  point, 
hecanae  I  soinetimes  meet  with  farmers  who  do  not  imagine 
that  pasture  lands  can  deteriorate,  if  they  are  not  meadowed. 
As  I  DSTe  said,  I  do  not  bontemplate  any  oomiMirison  m  the 
present  paper  between  grazing  on  ricb  fastening  lands  and 
eoltiration.  Mt  object  is,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  point 
when  grazing  shodd  cease  and  tillage  begin.  I  am  perfectly 
Moaible  that  any  comparison  or  calculations  I  may  make  can 
be  regarded  as  no  mote  than  mere  approximations,  so  difficult 
u  U  to  reduce  anything  of  the  Icind  to  mathematical  accuracy. 
Still,  as  something  of  detail  is  necessary  to  proToke  discosaion, 
and  to  direct  the  agricultural  mind  to  the  consideration  of  a 
matter  ritaU^  important  to  the  Irish  nation,  I  trust  that  the 
examples  I  gire,  or  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow,  will  be 
neitha  nnprofiniblfi  nor  uninteresting.  As  good  pasture  land 
ii  tare  to  fetch  double  the  price  of  average  ullage  land, 
I  will  suppose  two  farms  of  100  statute  acres  each, 
litoated  about  four  miles  from  a  market-town,  well  adapted 
for  tillage,  and  both  let  at  £1  per  statute  acre,  inchiding 
taies ;  bat  the  occupier  of  the  one  grazes  all,  while  the  occu- 
pier of  the  otliei  tills  all  nnder  a  four-course  system  of  crop- 
lag.  In  order  to  establish  a  comparison  of  the  feeding  value 
of  the  grazed  farm,  I  will  suppose  that  if  mown  it  wooQ  yield 
oae  ton  per  statute  acre  of  hay ;  and  as  a  ton  of  hay  is  equal 
to  four  tons  of  grass,  my  standard  will  be  the  feeding  value  of 
war  tons  of  grass  of  moderate  quality  wrsu*  the  prodace 
raised  by  a  four-course  shift  of  cropping.  On  this  description 
of  land  it  would  take  four  acres  to  graze  and  winter  a  dairy 
cov,  and  as  it  has  been  argued  by  practical  graziers  that  one 
COY  is  equal  to  six  sheep,  the  farm  would,  therefore,  feed  25 
COYS,  or  150  sheep.  The  dairy  cows  might  be  taken  a^  equal 
to  yielding  a  uroduoe  per  head  of  £10  10s.  Labour,  including 
winter  attendance,  hajmaking,  milking  and  butter-making, 
coals  and  utensils,  would  be  about  £3,  with  £1  per  head  for 
oepreciation ;  the  net  produce  from  the  dairy  cows  is  £162, 
and  Yhen  from  this  the  rent  is  deducted,  the  profit  is  £62 
10s.  Sheep  on  an  average  of  years  leave  a  profit  of  £1  per 
bead,  or  in  this  eaae  £160,  from  which,  when  the  rent  is  de- 
docted,  there  is  profit  of  £5a~leaa  £16  for  a  boy's  attendance, 
or  £35,  which  ean  be  added  if  the  occupier  is  his  own  shep- 
herd as  well  as  superintendent.  I  will  now  give  the  tiller's 
cs«:  he  will  have  60  acres  of  oom,  26  acres  of  green  crops, 
jad  25  acres  of  rye-grass  and  clover,  and  in  order  that 
the  comparison  shonld  he  based  strictly  upon  the 
r^g  values  of  the  produce  raised,  and  not  on 
^™  «Uing  values,  which,  in  the  matter  of  the  tiller, 
wui  be  a  considerable  drawback  on  his  balance-sheet,  as  in 
nearly  an  farms  some  com.  potatoes,  or  iU^  are  annually  sold 
off  to  sdvantage,  I  will  take  for  granted  that  ^  the 
prodace  raised  j^  consumed  on  the  farm.  In  order  to  rai^e 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  aufficient  to  produce  abundant  crops, 
he  will  in  the  first  course  of  cropping  have  to  pay  say  £3  per 
lerefor  purehased  manures ;  after  the  fizat  comae  this  will  not 
b«  neeetsary  for  the  mere  snstainment  of  the  fertility  of  the 
Mil,  because  if  fattening  stock  only  be  kept  on  the  farm  from 
the  reasons  given  before,  the  farp  |riU  ^  abl^  to  sustain  its 
condition  if  the  manure  heap  be  properly  attended  to.  The  out- 
lif ,  therefore,  for  manure  I  will  put  down  at  £300,  which  at  5 
P«  cent,  interest  is  equal  to  £15  per  annum ;  four  farm  houses 
m  eost  £100,  which  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  with  10 
per  cent,  for  insurance,  amounts  to  £15  per  annum,  interest 
^^^  <^f  &rm  implements  and  additionafiTann  offices,  as  com- 
Pwed  to  the  grazier,  with  allowance  for  depreciation,  say  £15 
Va  annum;  blacksmith's  carpenter's,  and  harness-maker's 
"H,  £16  more ;  labour  bill,  including  chaffing  hay  and  straw, 
Pupiag  a  share  of  the  roots,  arid  crushing  all  the  com  by  horse 
power,  £180.  The  annual  liabiUties  of  the  tiHer  and  g  razier 
*iU stand  thus:  TiUeri  To  interest  on  machinery  and  farm 
?ftcei,  with  aBowance  tor  depreciation,  £16 ;  to  interest  and 
iBsoraace  of  farm  horses,  £16 ;  to  interest  on  purchased  ma- 
Sf^'if^^'J**  blacksmith's,  cairpenter's,  and  harness-maker's 
!jft£U;tolaboux,£l90;to»en!,£100jtotal,«840.  Grazier: 
«  «nt^  £100i  USUni  (jilM>y}y£lhi  total,  £115.    Tht 


tIBer  must,  therefore,  make  £226,  besides  the  £85  nrofit  res- 
ized by  the  grazier,  before  he  iinds  himself  equally  circum- 
stanced. An  average  acre  of  we11-till«id  roots  should  yield  20 
tons :  which,  according  to  the  standard  I  have  laid  down, 
shonld  be  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  five  acres  of  grass, 
allowing  grass  and  turnips  to  be  equal  in  value :  and  this  pro- 
duce on  25  acres  should  represent  the  food  of  81^  uairy 
or  fattening  cattle,  or  an  equivalent  of  187^  sheep.  Ho 
has  then  60  acres  of  com,  and,  as  an  acre  of  com  is 
in  feeding  value  equal  to  half  an  acre  of  roots,  he  has  the  food 
of  31^  dairy  cows,  or  187j^  sheep  more.  In  addition  to  this 
he  has  the  produce  of  the  25  acres  of  rye-grass  and  clover,  and 
this  may  be  put  down  as  having  a  feeding  equivalent  of  one- 
third  that  of  the  green  crops  break,  or  ten  and  nearly  a  half 
dairy  cows,  or  62|  sheep.  To  sum  up,  then,  the  tiller  afler 
deducting  the  food  consumed  by  the  four  horses,  has  food  for 
69  cows,  or  425^  sheep.  At  the  rate  which  1  have  adopted 
for  the  cows,  £6  lOs.  a  head  after  expenses,  the  proceeds  should 
amount  to  £448  10s.,  and  for  the  sheep  at  the  same  rate  of 
profit  as  in  the  grazier's  case,  the  amount  should  be  £125  lOs. 
From  this  after  deducting  rent  and  expenses,  the  matter  stands 
thus :  Cows — £H8  lOs. ;  labour,  rent,  and  interest,  £3iO= 
£108  lOs.  Sheep— £425  lOs.;  labour,  rent,  and  interest, 
£340=£85  10s.  The  difference  in  favour  of  dairying  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  conuterbalanced  by  mapure,  as  before  stated, 
becaose  an  equivalent  of  phosphates  must  be  purchased  equal 
to  that  sold  off  in  the  young  stock  or  milk.  The  carting  in  of 
the  turnips  in  the  case  of  the  cows  is  also  an  additional  exoense, 
and  a  nortion  of  the  carting  out  of  the  dung  should  also  be 
debitea  against  them.  I  say  a  p<vtion,  because  if  there  were 
no  cows  the  straw  and  hay  as  chaff  should  be  drawn 
to  the  fields  to  the  sheep.  The  pulpioff,  which  must, 
in  the  case  of  the  sheep,  be  done  oy  hand-power, 
must  be  debited  against  tnem,  as  compared  to  norse- 
power'  pulping  in  the  case  of  cows;  but  if,  as  ifi 
somjB  instances,  the  sheep  are  house-fed,  then  there  is  no 
difference  for  the  cost  oi  carriage.  Tlie  £15  which  was 
allowed  as  tiie  interest  of  purchased  manures  should  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  charged  against  the  tillage  as  compared 
to  grazing ;  for  although  no  good  farmer  voiild  attempt  to  go 
on  without  it,  the  land  is  really  enriched  to  that  amount,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  the  occupier  would  be  equitably  entitled 
to  that  amount  of  compensation  for  manures,  because  from  the 
system  pursued  the  increased  fertility  was  not  allowed  to  lessen. 
This  woul4  briuff  up  the  profit  of  the  tiller  to  £123  lOs.  for 
dairy  cows,  and  £1(X)  10s.  for  sheep.  But  if  we  allow  £16  aa 
a  set-off  against  the  loss  of  phospnates  and  extra  cartage  for 
the  cows,  we  have  only  a  profit  of  £8  left  us  between  dairy 
cows  and  slieep,  which,  I  believe,  is  not  far  from  the  mark  in 
practice  in  districts  remote  from  towns,  where  a  market  for 
new  mil]c  is  not  obtainable.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  tiller 
making  a  profit  o(  £100  10s.  in  sheep  on  his  farm,  while  the 
ffrazier  makes  but  £36,  or  little  more  than  one-third  as  much ; 
out  the  grazier  has  but  £3  per  acre  invested,  while  the  tiller 
has  £9  per  acre,  independent  of  the  sums  that  I  have  charged 
interest  on,  so  that  the  per-centage  of  profit  is  about  the  same 
in  both  c^ses,  or  a  little  over  11  per  cent.,  and  pn  tfjat  very 
fact  the  great  queati'on  of  *^  shall  we  graze  or  cultivate"  de- 
pends. One  man  with  a  thousand  pounds  capital  grazes  three 
nundred  acres,  and  employs  only  a  shepherd ;  the  other  has  a 
thousand  pounds  capital,  and  tills  one  hundred  acres,  giving 
employment  say  to  four  men,  two  women,  and  two  boys,  and 
bettdjBP  his  blajcksmith's,  carpei^ter's,  and  harness-maker's  bill. 
Some  of  his  money  is  circulated  through  the  hands  of  the  im- 
plement manufacturers,  the  seed  and  manure  merchant,  and, 
through  his  employes,  the  village  baker  and  grocer,  clothier 
and  shoemaker.  Still  the  grazier,  without  talent  or  exertion 
or  annoyance,  with  one  man  emplojred,  can  realise  as  much 
profit  as  the  tiller,  who  to  succeed  in  all  must  be  a  man  of 
energy  and  skill,  who  employs  18  persons.  Under  the  one 
system  as  compared  to  the  other,  the  country  even  without 
manubctures,  only  as  at  present,  could  support  twelve  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  trae  that  nnder  the  grazing 
system  the  inferior  lands  will  deteriorate  rapidly,  stiU  "suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  ev^  thereof."  The  mzier  has  his 
family  to  support,  and  so,  perhaps  not  more  ^elfish  than  other 
men,  says  he  will  go  with  the  times,  and  not  make  sacrifices 
to  alter  t^m.  He  has  not  the  talent  of  a  husbandman  ;  he 
must,  therefore. 't(^  save  himself,  **  turn  out  men,  and  tnm  in 
cattle/'    In  the  history  of  nations' there  are  few  t^ngs  morie 
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deplonUe  than  this.    All  other  nations  estimate  their  wealth 
hy  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  as  well  as  by  any  other 
test.    Ireland's  wealth  mnst  be  estimated  by  the  decay  of  her 
people  and  the  deterioration  of  her  soil.    Swift,  referring  to 
the  great  propensity  of  landlords  to  consolidate  farms,  and 
tnm  them  into  pasture  in  his  time,  with  characteristio  bitter 
hnmonr,  sa^s  "  Ajaz  was  mad  when  he  mistook  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  his  enemies ;  bat  we  shall  never  be  sober  till  we  are 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking ;"  and  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  now   living  in  a  corresponding  period.    However,  we 
know  that  between  Swift's  time  and  1845,  such  a  change 
came  over  the  minds  of  the    people  that  at  one  period 
there  were  scarcely  any  cattle  or  sheep   kept  at  all,  while 
in  some  village  districts  this  was  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme.    In   Arthur   Young's   time   the   so-called  rotation 
was  potatoes,  wheat,  and  five  crops  of  oats,  then  lay  down 
without  grass  seeds  or  clover,  and  after  a  few  years  repeat  the 
course.    This  exhaustive  system  oould  not,  of  course,  continue 
always;  the  land  was  sadly  impoverished,  as  it  must  always 
be  when  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  live-stock  kept 
in  proportion  to  the  tillage.    The  tenants  had  no  security ; 
they  could  not  with  prudence  invest  either  labour  or  capital 
on  a  soil  on  which  tney  were  little  better  than  encamped  on. 
They  were  contented  to  live  on  the  humblest  fare,  and  to  lodse 
in  the  most  miserable  sheelings,  and  when  the  staple  crop,  the 
potato,  failed,  to  you  all  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  dis- 
asters that  beifel  our  poor  country — ^the  greatest  that  ever  befel 
any — an  attempt  at  describing  its  effecU  would  be  a  useless 
expenditure  of  time,  as  any  attempt  would  fall  so  far  short  of 
the  reality.    Our  manufactures  were  long  since  quenched  out, 
local  markets  and  centres  of  industry  are  not  to  oe  found,  and 
free  trade  in  com.  which  enriched  the  English  manufacturer, 
has  banished  the  Celt  from  Ireland,  whose  only  manufacturer 
was  the  nosing  of  food.    The  principal  causes  which  have 
militated  against  cultivation  in  Ireland  are  want  of  security  of 
tenure,  want  of  manu&ctures,  want  of  capital,  want  of  drainage, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  want  of  those  kindlv  relations  between 
the  higher  and  lower  dasies,  which  are  the  bond  of  social 
order  in  prosperous  states.    Each  and  all  of  these  oould  be 
remedied,  ana  the  means  is  vested  in  Irishmen  themselves  if 
they  only  prove  themselves   patriotic.     If  Irish  landlords 
oomd  be  induced  to  recognise  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights, 
they  would  learn   that  the   plough  and   the  holder  of  it 
is  their  true  friend,  and  not  their  enemy ;  for  were  it  not  for 
the  plough,  thousands  of  acres  now  producing  their  heavy 
rents  woidd  be  quiie  sterile,  as  they  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
if  the  plough  be  left  to  rust.    Irish  capitalists  should  give  a 
fnUer  trial  to  Irish  investments  than  they  have  yet  done,  and 
our  absentees  ought  to  be  made  share  in  our  burdens.    Dr. 
Hancock,  the  Irish  statistician,  says  there  is  no  lack  of  capital 
in  Ireland  if  it  were  properly  invested.    Some  legislation  has 
recentiy  been  enacted  with  regard  to  drainage,  but  not  nearlv 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  great  central  plain  which 
requires  such  a  large  outiay  in  forming  the  main  arteries.    A 
grant  for  the  drainage  of  a  portion  of  the  Shannon  was  refused 
at  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  although  the  grant  was  siven 
merely  to  undo  the  mischief  that  was  caused  by  the  unskilful 
engineers'  employment  by  a  former  government.    Still,  some 


Scotch  cheese-paras  grndged  even  ih$k  trifieto  Iicbad,nd 
were  suoeeasrol  so  nurin  their  opposition.  17101  reguito 
the  feeling  existing  between  the  dasaes,  I  am  verj  prod  to 
be  able  to  say  that  it  has  much  improved  during  the  jast  yar, 
and,  if  it  oontinnes  so  to  improve  during  the  present  ynr,  the 
foundation  stone  of  Ireland's  regeneration  is  laid  on  an  tdimu- 
tine  basis.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  union  ofsentimeat  w  loog 
estranged  must  be  the  encouragement  of  the  coltiTttioii  of 
the  sou,  because  as  cultivation  tends  to  fix  the  people  oa  tlte 
soil,  so  must  grazing  tend  to  root  them  out  Therefore,  if  otr 
rulers  really  wish  to  secure  the  affection  and  lovahy  of  the 
Irish  people ;  if  they  wish  to  fill  their  martial  rsnki  with  the 
bravest  soldiers  that  ever  bore  steel,  more  eraedallj  nowvliea 
their  honour  is  threatened  by  the  military  despotiimi  oa  the 
Continent,  they  would  repeal  some  of  the  penal  daues  is  the 
land  act,  and  substitute  them  with  others  more  in  scoorduee 
with  the  spirit  and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  And  ;fOB,lud* 
lords,  if  you  wish  to  have  your  homes  guarded  by  oitUnl  re- 
tainers ;  if  yon  wish  your  lands  to  be  reKued  from  sterility  lad 
maintained  fertile,  encourage  the  tiller,  who  has  to  ftnnk 
with  the  free  landowners  of  America,  with  Pacific  itilrodi, 
and  swift-sailing  steamships,  and  with  the  gmier  at  bose, 
who  has  already  made  such  inroads  on  his  temtoiy.  AH  vbo 
wish  to  see  Ireland  in  her  people,  her  education,  her  manotu^ 
turing  skill,  her  wealth  and  military  prowess,  holding  her  plia 
among  the  nations,  should  encourage  the  cultivator;  for  if  he 
cannot  hold  his  own,  the  people  mnst  leave,  as  they  ha?e  u 
other  resource  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is,  thoefore,  masifiestlj 
the  duty  of  the  "powers  that  be"  to  remove  all  cheekiud 
hindrances  which  act  as  a  drag-chain  to  the  Irish  ftmer,  ud 
if  he  is  to  get  "  no  favour,"  he  ought  at  least  to  get  t "  ciesi 
stage."  And  you,  brother  brmers,  while  you  avafl  jouKlfei 
as  you  needs  must,  of  every  opportunity  that  modern  sdsiee 
and  art  point,  out  for  your  instruction,  it  is  your  duty,  vhUe 
you  impress  on  your  labourers  the  common  cause  yoQ  iR 
battling  for,  to  see  that  if  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  the 
amount  of  remuneration  for  their  labour  they  can  get  ia  other 
countries,  that  you  will  at  least  provide  them  with  nag,  tidy 
cottages ;  that  you  will  give  them  every  fiunlity  for  edocatiflg 
tiieir  children ;  and  that  you  are  at  all  times  resdy  to  fin 
them  the  kind  and  cheery  word,  which,  although  it  oosti  yn 
nothing,  is  always  a  solace  to  yoar  poor  toil-won  Mrnit; 
and  in  the  words  of  the  plonghboy-bard-— the  gloriooi  Boni^ 
I  say: 

Long  may  the  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ; 

And  may  kind  Heaven  their  aimple  lives  prerent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile. 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent^ 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise,  the  while, 

And  form  a  wall  of  fire  round  their  much-loved  iik 

Mr.  John  M*Cartht  said  that,  inasmuch  as  so  mDcfa  in- 
portent  information  was  conveyed  in  the  lectnie,  in  his  opinioii 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  any  discnsdon  onitoatilit 
was  printed,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  their 
most  attentive  study.  He  therefiare  begged  to  more  that  the 
discussion  be  held  on  the  next  monthly  meeting.   Agroed  to. 


AMBEIOAN    DAIEYMBN'S    ASSOCIATION. 


The  American  Dairymen's  Association  held  tiieir  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  on  the  10th  of  January  and  two 
following   days.    The   attendance  was  large.    Many  of  the 

5apers  road  were  elaborate  essays,  full  of  practical  instruction, 
'he  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Resident,  Hon.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, and  the  first  subject  brought  forward  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  A.  Holdiidge,  of  Ostego  countj,  namely :  **  Would  the  con- 
sumption of  cheese  be  promoted  by  the  more  general  manu- 
Ikcture  of  small  cheeses  P" 

Mr.  HoLDKiDGB  very  strongly  advocated  the  adoption, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  small  sixes,  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds.  The  result  of  partial  experiments  on 
this  continent,  and  the  general  practice  in  Europe,  favour 
\he  change.  The  prindpal  objection  is  the  increased  expense 
4hioh  has  to  be  met bya  higher  price  on  all  the  cheeses;  but 


the  cheeses  are  worth  more  to  the  consumer,  snd  sane  o^ 
provements  may  yet  be  made  in  the  process  of  preasiBg  uA 
packing,  which  will  diminish  the  cost  of  manafs^R.  The 
proportion  of  shrinkage  compared  with  the  larger  cheoe*  bi 
fraction  larger  for  the  first  thirty  days,  and  afteiwazdiii  ahost 
60  per  cent.  less. 

Mr.  Bu&HHAM  said  tliat  during  the  past  season  he  nut* 
fiaetured  sixty  tons  of  small  cheeses,  weighing  from  sercBH 
nine  pounds  each.  Tliey  were  all  round  m  uspe,  and  m 
easily.  He  could  press  from  nine  to  eighteen  at  a  tioe.  i| 
cost  him  about  one-half  per  cent,  per  pound  mors  to  >^^ 
ture  small  cheese,  this  covering  all  expensfs  of  boiingt  "^* 
age,  shrinking,  &o.  He  could  realise  from  1|  to  2  eso^  if 
pound  more  on  the  sale  of  the  small  cheese.  He  bm nv* 
tared  the  tmall  and  large  oheeie  precisely  alike. 
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The  next  mbjaet  diteuMd  wu  that  of  **SoiliBg  Baiiy 
Cowi,"  irhieh  was  introdomd  by  Hon.  H.  Lbwib,  of  Herkunsr. 
He  oimiidAnd  that  in  this  elimate,  so  sal^ect  to  serere  and 
pratneted  droQghta,  soiling  eatUe  was  absolotelj  indiipeosa- 
ue  to  eooDominl  and  proAtahle  dairy  husbandry.  To  remedy 
the  growing  evil  of  these  penodical  droaghts,  reoooree  shoold 
be  hsd  to  mtematie  tree-olanting  on  a  laixe  scade ;  bat,  in 
addition,  eaca  fanner  had  tne  means  within  his  own  reach  of 
Bsterislly  diminishing  the  tronble.  The  chief  of  theie  are 
irrigation,  onder-drainage,  and  deep  cnltiTation.  One  canse 
of  the  shallow  coltnre  wmch  many  farms  at  present  received 
was  owing  to  the  light  breed  of  hones,  which  the  **  fast"  pro- 
divities  of  the  age  enconraged.  A  heavier  horse,  more 
aduted  for  draoght,  was  neediBd  by  the  farmer.  With  re- 
nrd  to  the  first  of  these  remedies,  many  years  mnst  elapse 
before  any  general  benefit  ooold  be  expected,  and  irrigation  lUso 
wu  probably  far  off  in  the  fatnre.  Bat  every  farmer  shoold 
make  at  least  a  commencement  by  draining  and  deeply  plongh- 
iag.  Let  the  dairrman  begin  by  setting  apart  a  piece  of  land 
coDTenient  to  the  barn— sav  one  acre  for  every  ten  cows  kept; 
andetdiain  it  in  the  most  tboroagh  manner;  then  "  go  down, 
dovB,  down  with  the  pbngfa  below  the  gold  deposit,  enrich  it  as 
treiy  dairyman  has  the  abilitv  to  enrich  it,  and  seed  this  early 
ia  spring  with  a  liberal  snppiy  and  general  assortment  of  oar 
best  grasaee,  which  will  ripen  simnltaneonsly.**  From  time  to 
time,  M  means  increase  ana  opportanity  often,  more  land  shonld 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  till  at  length  the  whole  farm  shall 
bare  nndergone  the  ameliorating  process,  and  dronght  will  no 
longer  be  feared.  Orchard  grass  was  highly  recommended  as 
amstnie  and  finage  crop.  Land,  prepared  as  above  directed, 
vul,  when  aeeded  with  orchard  graaa,  prodoce  foar  cattinss  of 
two  feet  each  every  seaaon,  as  long  as  its  fertility  is  maintained, 
and  the  cutting  done  at  the  proper  time.  Bat  at  the  head  of 
sll  forage  i|bmtB  for  soiling  dairy  cows  the  speaker  pboed 
Ineem,  provided  the  soil  and  mode  of  cnltivation  were  snitable 
to  its  habits.  The  soil  shonld  be  a  deep  rich  gravel  or  sandy 
losm,  natvrally  nnderdrained.  The  roots,  penetrating  deeply 
ia  search  of  moisture,  woold  soon  choke  np  artificial  draioB. 
It  may  be  sown  brosideast  or  in  drills  ten  inches  apart.  In 
drills  ten  poondsof  seed  are  saffieient  for  an  acre ;  bat  if  sown 
^irosdeast,  sixteen  pounds  will  be  required  per  acre.  Next  to 
leeera,  where  it  conld  be  grown,  Mr.  Lewis  esteemed  orchard 
grass;  and  next  to  it  woald  choose  common  meadow  grass.  Com, 
M  moch  esteemed  by  nearly  all  dairymen,  he  regarded  as 
"  worthless,  its  cost  exceeding  its  actual  valne."  Whatever  kind 
of  grass  ia  naed,  it  is  highly  important  that  it  be  fed,  or  prepared 
fat  fodder,  before  it  has  passea  oat  of  bloom.  The  sprnker  had 
slv  foand  advantage  in  the  partial  **  wilting''  of  all  forage 
grasses  for  soiling. 

1^  adverse  opinion  in  regard  to  Indian  com  elicited  a 
itorm  of  discossion,  and  met  with  genual  condemnation,  to 
which  eipreaaion  was  given  by  the  following  resolation : 

ficsolfed— That  this  convention  is  of  opinion  that  com  is  a 
vuaable  product  for  the  dairy  Una,  and  that  we  commend  it 
tt  a  forage  crop. 

Mr.  Iawis,  m  a  8ubeeq[aent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  con- 
BdoaUy  modified  his  statements,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
beep  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production.  By  referring 
>gun  to  hia  farm  accounts  he  found  tnat  the  poorest  com  crop 
he  ever  raised  did  pay.  He  was  still,  however,  of  opinion  that 
J^  crops  were  more  nutritious,  and  gave  the  results  from  two 
dairies  near  hia  own  residence,  which  were  in  all  respects  alike 
<uept  in  the  kind  of  feed  used.  The  one  was  soiled  with 
Snss,  the  other  with  com,  the  soiling  season  beginning  Aug.  1 
ttd  ending  Oct  81.  The  yield  of  the  grass-fed  herd  for  that 
^wu  90,2881bs.  of  milk,  and  of  the  corn-fed  79,4£21bB. 

.The  evenmg  session  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  principally 
with  a  lengthened  and  very  intereating  paper,  by  Prof.  G.  A. 
^weU,  on  the  Production  of  Cheese  in  Foreign  Countries. 
We  ooliee  now  only  the  general  considerations  to  which  the 
Professor  drew  attention  at  the  dose  of  his  address,  which 
»ere  u  foUows : 

!•  Some  of  these  methods  of  cheese-making  illustrate  in  a 
^  interesting  manner  that  intimate  connexion  between  the 
derdopment  and  growth  of  mould  fungi  and  tiie  ripening  of 
»e  cheese ;  a  connexion  as  dose  and  invariable,  as  I  attempted 

9  ?  in  my  address  of  last  year,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect. 

2.  To  oniformity  in  the  practice  of  salting  the  cheeses  after 
^J^s  been  formed  ana  pressed,  and  without  breaking  up 
"« card  after  it  has  been  oompletdy  sepaiatedfirom  the  whey ; 


the  salting  being  then  performed  by  applying  it  to  the  outside 
of  the  cheese,  either  by  sprinkling  salt  over  the  surfaoe  in 


small  doses  at  a  time,  which  is  the  more  common  method,  or 
hj  immersing  the  cheese  in  brine. 

8.  To  the  neavy  pressure  that»  in  most  cases,  we  put  on  our 
cheeses.  To  be  sure,  the  lightiy  pressed  cheeses  may  not  keep 
so  well,  but  they  are  mtendM  more  for  immediate  oonsumption , 
without  tran^rtation  to  great  distances. 

4.  To  the  indications  that  point  to  some  connexion  between 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  of  the  curing  room,  and 
the  process  of  ripening. 

6.  To  the  pecuHar  drenmstanoes  under  which  the  best 
cheese  of  France  is  made,  "  the  king  of  cheeaes,"  and  the 
possibility  of  the  construction  of  similar  vaults  in  fissured 
limestone  in  our  own  country. 

6.  To  the  liact  that  some  of  the  best  and  most  highly  prized 
cheeses  are  made  from  wholly  or  partiy  skimmed  milk,  so  that 
an  additional  income  is  derived  nom  the  cream  worked  into 
butter. 

7.  To  the  small  sise  of  some  of  the  favourite  continental 
cheeses.  The  Edam  wdghs  only  about  4  pounds,  the  Qonda 
15,  the  Schalieiffer  6  to  7,  the  Bne  4  to  7,  the  Boquefort  4 
to  5  pounds,  while  only  two,  the  Parmesan  and  Grayere,  are 
lane,  like  the  American  cheese. 

8.  To  the  grwt  variety  of  cheeses  obtained  by  these  varia- 
tions in  the  details  of  cheese-making  and  the  better  market 
thereby  obtained  for  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Greater 
variety  appears  plainly  to  lead  to  greater  consumption  in 
Europe,  and  aaimilar  result  might  reasonably  be  expected 
here. 

Finally,  then,  I  would  point  a  very  long  story  with  a  moral. 
With  every  variety  of  soi^  situation,  dimate  and  consumers' 
tastes  in  the  great  extent  of  country  represented  by 
the  American  Dairymen'a  Association,  there  should 
be  a  correspondingly  large  variety  in  the  character 
of  the  productions  represented  here.  There  should  be  some- 
thing else  besides  big,  round  cheeses,  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds  or  more,  and,  though  all  good  when  weU  made,  yet 
tasting  about  alike. 

The  first  topic  taken  up  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
by  Dr.  S.  Wiight,  of  Ondda,  was  that  of  Factory  Buildings 
and  Fixtures. 

Mr.  Willard  next  introduced  the  question,  *<Is  there  a 
dedine  in  the  amount  of  dairy  products  in  the  old  dairv 
regions  P  If  so,  what  is  the  cause,  and  what  the  remedv  P  ^* 
Mr.  Willard  thought  there  was  a  dedine  in  the  cheese  product, 
and  that  bad  cultivation  of  the  soil,  bad  treatment  of  the 
cows,  and  bad  management  generallv  were  the  causes. 

The  next  matter  considered  was  tne  question, "  Is  there  any 
way  by  which  the  patrons  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  can 
reodve  credit  for  the  milk  delivered  according  to  its  actual 
value,  and  not  according  to  its  weight  or  measure  P  " 

This  subject  was  opened  by  Hon.  H.  Lewis,  who  contended 
that  the  present  system  was  unfair,  inaamuch  aa  the  richer  the 
milk  the  lighter  it  wdghs,  and  viee  vend.  The  value  of  milk 
for  nuJdng  cheese  dep«ids  on  the  amount  of  cream  and  casdn 
it  contains,  the  proportion  of  water,  its  freedom  from  filth, 
and  its  keeping  quuities.  The  first  two  items  can  be  tested 
by  the  lactometer ;  the  last  two  bv  setting  samples  from  the 
can  of  each  patron.  He  thought  this  plan  desirable  and 
practicable. 

After  discuasion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Roolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  making  an  equable  apportionment  to 
the  patrons  of  batter  and  cheese  factories,  according  to  the 
quabty  of  milk  and  not  by  weight ;  and  to  report  at  the  nex 
annuM  meeting  of  the  association. 

In  the  afternoon  the  subject  first  brought  under  considera- 
tion was  The  Causes  of  Tainted  Milk,  Floating  Curds,  and  the 
B^medies.  Mr.  Faxbinotoiv  (Tomkins)  led  the  discussion, 
and  said  that  he  considered  the  prindpal  causes  of  these  defects 
were  improper  food,  defident  or  bad  water,  ill  health  of  the 
cowa,  ill  treatment,  undeanliness  of  utensils,  tainted  atmos- 
phere from  putrid  or  other  noxious  matter — causes  that  were 
attributable  to  the  patrons.  On  the  part  of  the  manufacturer 
the  sources  of  the  evU  were  undeanliness  at  the  factory,  and 
tainted  rennet.  The  remedy  for  these  evils— one  which  he 
had  found  effident  in  his  own  practice— was  that  of  grinding 
floating  curds.  He  made  up  tainted  milk  juat  aa  he  did  any 
other  milk.    Draw  off  the  wney  as  soon  as  any  acid  is  percep- 
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tible,  and  let  it  ondei]^  a  procen  df  digwtion.  Tlien  grind 
it.  The  object  of  grinding  is  to  get  tM  whey  oat  of  the  etirdi 
and  thn  cannot  he  done  without  grinduig,  or  breaking  «p  into 
small  lumps,  and  exposing  to  the  air.  This  remedy  appliea 
only  to  tthe  mannfiactnre  of  the  milk,  bnt  the  fundamental 
remedy  is  good  feed  and  plenty  of  water  for  the  cows,  and 
entire  cleanliness  about  toe  £urm,  the  bam,  and  all  nten^. 

Grinding  Curds  was  the  next  snl^ject  taken  np  by  Mr.  A. 
McAdam,  who  fH:Toured  the  praettee. 

In  the  eveninr,  Mr.  Akhold  read  an  eany  on  the  qnestion. 
What  shall  be  acne  with  the  cream  that  rises  on  tne  milk 
through  the  night,  where  no  agitator  is  usiid  P  There  are  two 
waTs  of  utilising  such  cream.  One  is  to  make  it  into  batter, 
and  the  other  is  to  work  it  into  the  cheese.  There  is  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better  way.  Bat  whaterer 
Tiew  may  oe  taken,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ftust  that  a  whole 
milk  cheese  cares  much  fhster  than  one  from  which  cream  has 
been  taken.  Every  dairyman  has  seen  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
I>owerfal  ageacy  of  cream  in  deTeloping  the  germs  of  fermenta- 
tion. To  produce  the  best  results,  a  curd  should  core  at  a 
certain  rate — ^not  too  fast  nor  too  slow.  If  it  cure  too  fast,  it 
will  huff  and  become  porous,  or  generate  foul  pses  that  will 
injure  its  flayonr.  If  too  slow,  it  wiU  become  bitter  or  sour,  or 
some  other  change  than  the  cheesing  process  will  sopertene 
and  prodnoe  effects  that  nerer  can  be  removed.  In  earing  a 
whom  milk  cheese,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  right  pro- 
gress is  made  at  70^.  A  curd  from  milk  with  the  nightf  s 
cream  out  will  cure  no  faster  at  75S  than  one  with  the  cream 
all  in  will  at  70®,  and  a  more  thorou(|^h  skimming  will  re- 
quire a  temperature  of  SOS  or  85®.  Dairymen  seem  ^to  have 
altogether  overlooked  the  important  item  that  removing  the 
cream  retards  the  cnrinj^  of  the  cheese,  and  that  to  keep  np  the 
right  progress  the  slngnsh  caring  should  be  hurried  up  by  a 
higher  temperature.  Great  attention  was  also  absolotely  ne- 
cessary in  tne  process  of  curing — a  matter  that  was  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to.  The  sulgect  elicited  an  animated  discns- 
non,  and  thongh  no  resolution  was  adopted,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  die  spoikers  condemned  the  practice  of  skimming. 

The  first  business  brought  up  on  the  third  day  waa  me  dia- 
eosaion  on  "  Condensed  Milk  Factories." 

Mr.  Church  (Elgin,  Illinois)  gave  an  aeoonnt  of  the  fae- 
torv  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Joseph  HiiRRis  then  read  a  paper  on  "FatteMnff 
Cows  on  Dairy  Farms."  The  gist  of  the  essay  was  that  proiB 
and  advantage  were  gained  in  proportion  as  we  fed  as  much 
above  what  was  required  to  keep  up  animal  heat  and  vital 
functions,  as  the  animal  oonld  diMst  He  attributsd  the 
superior  leaolta  aientioned  by  Mr.  Iiewia  aa  hati^  been  ob- 


taitiea  rranl  ravage  gfaMM  ovef  graeii  ooin  fadder,  to  Qe 
more  concentrated  noarishntait  Cflntained  in  ne  former. 

Mr.  Harria  ^ni  followed  far  Mr.  O.  S.  Busa  (YerBBont), 
who  read  a  paeer  ota  the  **  Maenageonnt  of  a  Good  Better 
Dairy."  A  reaolntioln  #as  adopted  to  the  effect  tfatt  tfiewtb- 
jeet  be  referred  to  ar  comiAitteei  who  Hndr  give  their  lepnt  as 
the  next  annual  meeting.     . 

Mr.  FAXBXiroToit  ((&nada)  then  diatuased  the  aalpeet  of 
^*  Colouring  Cheese.'*  He  stxongly  opposed  theyacface,  bfr> 
caoae  it  Hi.  not  improte  the  cheese,  wnde  it  added  ^nait  one 
per  cent,  to  ita  cost.  H  the  consumer  pays  thia  extra  cost, 
ne  gets  only  ninety-nine  one-hundiethitf  of  what  he  p«y«  for. 
The  speaker  estimated  ttiat  tin  CGMt  of  coloaring  dmtmt  ave- 
raged  100  dollars  to  each  (iictory,  and  when  this  rem  w«a  nwi* 
tiplied  by  the  number  of  fectories  in  the  oottntry,  the  total 
expenae  become  enonnons.-  All  this,  he  daimed,  was  waate. 
Many  of  the  substances  used  are  bodWadoltented,  and  abso- 
lutely harmfol  to  the  oheeae  and  nie  eonanmer.  The  only 
colouring  matter  that  he  knew  of  which  was  not  ia^ype,  wns 
the  anottoine ;  bnt  he  did  not  know  lio#  hm^  this  vooU 
remain  pore.    At  present^  he  waa  weD  satisfied  with  it. 

A  general  fiseossion  euifdaded  tzie  baainess  Off  the  Oonven- 
tion;  Among  cither  topics  that  of  Sunday  eheennakni^  was 
brought  np,  and  tiie  folfowing  reaolntioif  referred  to  a  ooaa- 
mittee  appointed  to  report  on  the  aabjeet^  at  the  next  meedsg 
Off  the  Association  • 

Beaolved,  That  with  a  tiew  to  the  eajgymeiit  <jf  tfie  fe«t 
and  pnvilegea  of  the  Sdtbith  ]ff  cheeae  mituiuiKtiiiei  a  asd 
their  asaistautBi  as  well  aa  out  of  rMard  to  the  aacredneaa  of 
the  day,  ^e  importance  of  dudntaiimig  it  anhMpidied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pttbUe  and  of  iiidividndf  of  evefyetov  mmA  it  h 
desirable  that  the  delivery  of  leuk  to  cheeA  ABJtonM  ca  Son- 
day  shouM  be  dispensed  withj  arid  that  dairymen  are  fMoested 
to  nqnire  whether  thitf  ia  not  ptaotteidile,  octarfiteBt  vHtii  ^or 
interest,  and  wheUier  the  talne  of  die  8abbKh  wooM  not  tss- 
tii^  some  sacrifice  on  their  part>'  and  thtt  0f  their  ftnaifiea^ 
should  this  prove  unavoidable. 

^e  following  reaohttion,  also,  vha  adopted  i  "  That  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  the  dairymen  <tf  the  coostiy 
atrive  to  adopt  dl  praetied  means  for  htereaaing  the  hon»- 
cdnsomptioit  of  cheese,  and  that  to  ttiis  end  it  feeomiucnd  that 
eachfMtoty  dfonldkeqi  on  handAnnesmall  hoepafbrtiiena- 
nnfiictare  of  snudl  ofaeeaes,  anefa  aa  aeent  tb  be  required  bjr  tiie 
home-trade,  and  that  a  portion  of  eUch  ftetoiy'tf  vuSte  he  softer 
than  is  required  for  ^peing  and  snefa  ai  oar  home-imriceti 
demand ;  and  that  a  portion  be  niade  wlthottt  eolovr.'* 

Mr.  ScHBRXERHOior  gave  soitie  aeoMmt  ift  his 
asiong  the  cheeaeiBakerB  m  Bu^floid* 
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At  thfc  first  diicussion  meeting  for  the  year  of  the  Tarporley 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Jos.  Ashton  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Beckett  said,  before  entering  on  my  subject  in  detail, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  treat  it  in  a  general  sense, 
and  not  as  a  local  or  merely  agriculture  question,  nor  have 
I  undertaken  the  subject  for  any  other  reason  than  as  a  friendly 
effort  to  comply  with  your  invitation  on  a  matter  we  are  ail 
more  or  less  interested  in.  I  also  vfriah  to  guard  myself  against 
being  thought  to  take  a  needlessly  desponding  view  of  the 
labouring  classes  and  their  habits,  as  though  they  in  particular 
were  sinners,  while  I  forgot  they  were  more  **  sinned  against 
than  sinning"  by  those  who;  by  a  gambling  spirit  in  trade, 
and  reckless  adventure,  have  brought  upon  us  sucn  commercial 
disgrace,  and  on  some  of  them  not  a  little  distress.  On  the 
contrary,  no  one  more  willingly  grants  than  I  do  that  some  of 
the  best  of  men  have  toiled  at  the  Workbench  and  the  plough. 
I  willingly  agree  to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  testimony  when  he  says 
**  I  have  read  books  enough,  and  conversed  ^rith  enough  of 
eminent  and  splendidly  cultivated  minds  in  my  tlihe,  but,  I 
assure  you,  I  nave  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of 
the  poor,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe  gentle  heroism 
under  diffcultics,  than  I  ever  yet  met  with,  except  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bible."  Moreover,  when  I  speak  of  the  bene^cial 
mfloences  of  a  gwd  and  tidy  cottage,  I  mean  the  exact  con- 
trary of  a  bad  and  untidy  one.  With  aU  the  defects  of  the  pre- 


sent day,  t  do  noi  bdlieve  in  the  "  godd  old  tbn^'  hAaf  better, 
than  these,  so  far  as  the  general  intelligence  and  seif-respeet 
of  the  working  classes  are  concerned.  We  have  at  any  nte 
outlived  the  uay  when  to  use  a  iHnnowing  machine  wss 
deemed  a  thwarting  of  the  will  tif  Divine  fVovidence  by  rais- 
ing #ind  by  art  instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  and  when 
clergymen  as  they  did  tito  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago — 
denounced  it  from  the  pulpit  as  impious.  From  #hat  Bis  bop 
Earle  says  of  the  English  yeoman  of  his  day  the  working  mas 
of  to-day  is  vastly  his  superior.  He  says  he  **  Is  one  th^t 
manures  his  eround  well^  but  lets  himseilfe  lie  fellow  and 
vntil'd.    Hee  has  reason  enough  to  doe  his  businease,  and  not 

enough  to  bee  idle  or  melancholy His  hand  guides  the 

Plough  and  the  Plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  Und- 
marke  is  the  very  mound  of  his  meditation.  ....  His  habi- 
tation is  some  poor  Thacht  rooft  distlnguiliht  from  his  Bara, 
by  the  loope  holes  that  let  out  smoak.  •  .  .  •  His  religioQ  is 
part  of  his  Copyhold,  i^hich  he  takes  from  h!a  Landlord,  and 
referres  it  wholy  to  his  discreiibii.  Tet  if  hee  give  him  IcaTs 
hee  is  a  good  Christian  to  his  power  (that  is]  cOmes  to  Chareh 
in  his  oest  clothes,  ahd  sits  there  with  his  Ndghboars 
where  hee  is  capable  oi  onely  two  Prayers,  for  nine  and  faire 

weather His  ooihpliinent  iKth  his  neighbour  is  a  good 

thumpe  on  the  baeke  and  his  sidutdtion  commonly  on  »me 
blunt  Curae.  •  ...  Hee  Is  lUggaid  tfH  mb  Weeb  except 
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onelv  on   Karket  day,  where  if  his  Cone  lelb  ifell  hee 
thinks  hee  mttj  be  dnmie  with  i  good  Consdenoe."    There 
ire,  of  ootmp,  no  roch  yeomen  now-a-days.  I  will  flnrt  giye  an 
ootline  of  what  I  thinV  the  chief  points  in  a  good  eottage  should 
be,  then  mention  some  of  the  inflne nces  fiorly  to  be  expected 
from  theit  possession.    Jew,  I  presume,  #m  de^  that  no 
dwelling  can  be  fitly  called  good  which  has  not  God's  three 
gifts  of  dear  Kght,  free  air,  and  ptre  Water,  supplied  to  it.    It 
were  as  well  to  think  of  health  Without  these,  as  to  think  of 
seeing  withoilt  eyes.    Neatness  and  order  must  rest  with  the 
occupant,  but  the  means  to  that  end  ouffht  to  be  pro? ided  by  the 
owner.    It  should  be  damp  proof  from  below  as  w&L  from 
aboTe,  and  ^chout.    There  should  be  a  damp  course  at  the 
ground  level,  and  the  walls,  if  only  one  brick  length  in  thick- 
ness,  should  be  built  with  a  earity,  using  iron  or  ^te  ties, 
vhich  add  little  to  the  cost,  but  much  to  health  and  comfort. 
There  shonld  be  a  good-sized  living  room,  not  less  than  160 
inperfldal  feet  in  area,  and  8  feet  high.    The  cooking  range 
should  be  in  this  room  (and  not  in  the  back  kitchen),  or  other- 
wise  it  might  be  made  a  sort  of  useless  parlour.    In  the  back 
kitchen  should  be  a  copper  and  a  well-trapped  sink.  The  pan- 
try should   be  well  ventilated,  and  a  baKehouse  shoula  be 
provided  with  the  offices  outside.    The  front  door  is  better  if 
not  opening  direct  into  the  living  room.    The  bedrooms  ought 
node  of  them  to  contain  less  than  660  cubic  feet,  one  of  them 
for  the  parents  having  at  least  900  cubic  feet.    The  number 
of  bedrooms  should  differ  to  suit  families  varying  in  numbers. 
for  while  two  would  be  enough  for  an  aged  or  newly-married 
couple,  three  and  even  four  would  bereauired  for  others  with 
krger  families.    Each  sleeping  room  sbould  either  have  ai) 
open  fireplace  or  a  ventiUting  fine,  and  all  windows  should 
open  more  or  less.    There  is  now  neither  wi&dow-tai  or  hearth 
money,  as  there  onoe  was,  which  even  cottages  having  more 
than  one  fireplace  did  not  escape.    The  celebiated  Dr.  Darwin 
was  so  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  good  air, 
that,  being  very  popular  in  the  town  of  Derby,  once  ou  a  mar- 
ket day  he  mounted  a  tub,  and  thus  addressed  the  listening 
crowd :  **  Ye  men  of  Derby,  fellow-citizens,  attend  to  me  I    I 
know  yon  to  be  ingenious  ahd  industrious  mechanics.    By 
your  exertions  jou  procure  for  yourselves  and  families  the 
necessaries  of  lifr;  but  if  you  lose  vour  health  that  power  of 
being  of  use  to  them  must  cease.    This  truth  all  of  you  know, 
but  I  fe«r  some  of  you  do  not  understand  how  health  is  to  be 
maintained  in  vigour;  this  then  depends  upon  your  breathing 
an  nnoontaminated  air,  for  the  puritv  becomes  destroyed  where 
many  are  collected  together ;  the  effluvia  from  the  body  cor- 
rupts  it.  Keep  open  then,  the  windows  of  vour  workshops,  and 
as  soon  as  you  nse  open  all  the  windows  of  ^our  bedrooms.  In- 
attention to  this  advice,  be  assured,  will  bring  disease  on  your- 
selves, and  engendei  among  you  tvnhus  fever,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  putrid  fever,  whicK  will  carry  off  your  wives 
and  children.    lA  me  again  repeat  my  serious  adrioe,  open 
your  windows  to  let  in  fresh  air— at  least  once  in  the  day. 
Remember  what  I  say.     I  speak  now  without  a  fee,  and  can 
have  no  other  interest  but  your  good  in  this  my  advice.'*  Spe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  to  drain  away  aU  filth.    Where  earth 
dosef  s  are  not  used^  the  cesspool  ought  to  be  drained  and 
roofed  over.    These  offices  should  be  placed  farther  from  the 
dwelling  than  the^  usually  are.    Where  it  can  be  had,  as  much 
of  a  garden  plot  (and  no  more)  should  be  given  as  can  be  ma- 
naged without  loss  to  the  laboiu^i's  employer.  After  some  per- 
tinent remarks  upon  the  pressing  importance  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
Beckett  went  on  to  say  that  as  ah  auxiliary  to  education,  proper 
dwdlidgs  cannot  be  overvalued,  for  ]&igland  wants  not  only 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  letters,  but  homes  for  the  teacliing 
of  domestic  habits  and  virtues,  for  as  has  been  wdl  said, "  A  man 
is  not  only  what  the  schoolmaster  makes  him,  but  what  the 
daily  influence  Of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  his  home  and  ndgh- 
bourhood  make  him;  and  to  oppose  the  schoolmaster  and 
his  teaching  to  the  constant  training  of  dwellings,  divested  of 
all  that  can  cheer  and  derate,  is  to  oppose  tne  force  of  a 
torrent  with  a  twig.**    The  sodal  influences  are  not  less  evi- 
dent.   Next  to  a  good  parent,  or  a  good  wife,  t  Imow  of  few 
things  more  ealeuuted  to  localise  or  marry  a  man  to  his  place 
and  occupation — ^in  the  Country  particularly— than  a  comfort* 
able  home,  where  he  can  sing^^ 

Far  trom  the  city  X,  redde, 

True  to  my  hearth— I  seldom  roaxd— 

Because  I  find  my  Joys  At  home ! 

He  wat  itot  fu  frofa  the  mark  who  wrote, "  Show  me  a  man 


who  ctrei  fid  fiiore  for  one  place  than  imother,  find  I  will  show 
yod  in  thitt  ^ame  person  one  who  loves  nothing  but  himself, 
which  you  may  see  verified  in  the  wandering  classes — such  as 
gipsies."    Nobody  will  question  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
cottages  so  deficient  in  accommodation  as  to  render  common 
deccn^  all  but  impossible.    Everything  that  can  be  done  to 
preveiit  the  sense  Of  decency  being  blunted  in  the  youctr  is  a 
posltite  duty ;  for  if  you  destrov  delicacy,  and  a  sense  of  shame 
m  a  voung  girl  yon  deprave  her  very  fast ;  and  as  certainlv, 
that  bo^  is  lost  who  is  lost  to  a  sense  of  shame.    It  has  truly 
been  said  that  in  proportion  to  the  general  decency  of  servants 
is  thdr  general  usefulness.    Cleanliness,  as  I  hare  said,  may 
be  fadlitated,  but  cannot  be  secured,  however  {^d  the  cottage 
— this  must  rest  with  the  occtipants.    One  thing  is  certain,  it 
ettends  to  a  person's  moral  character,  for  whoever  knew  a  per- 
son scrupulously  attenti?e  to  cleanliness  who  was  a  consum- 
mate villain  f  and  the  converse  is  equally  true  that  filth  and 
virtue  cannot  dwell  together.    As  a  general  observation  it  will 
be  found  that  where  the  cottage  is  neat  and  clean  the  inmates 
Kta  orderly  and  moral.    Then,  as  to  that  terrible  scourge^ 
drunkenness.    I  cannot  go  so  far  as  some  to  refer,  much  less 
excuse  this  to  any  great  extent  to  the  want  of  better  dwellings; 
but  I  am  equally  not  prepared  to  affirm  it  has  no  infinence  in 
that  direction,  and  if  it  has,  no  better  reason  could  be  ^ven  in 
favour  of  them.    All  classes  have  an  interest  in  checking  this 
dire  evil,  but  none  so  much  as  the  working  men  themsdves.    I 
know  all  about  that  much-abused  maxim  of  allowing  a  man  to 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  and  I  heartily  hope  this  liberty 
(as  far  as  the  traffic  in  drink  is  concerned^  wiU  soon  be 
abridged ;  for  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  oi  drunkenness  it 
will  sooner  or  later  overwhdm  us.    Mind  von,  I  am  far  from 
inferring  the  excess  in  one  class  is  not  equally  eicess  in  another 
—the  higher  the  privileges,  the  greater  the  responsibiIiti«*s.  A 
more  plentiful  supplv  of  cottages  would  do  something  to  rid  us  of 
thatother  sadblot — bastardy — by  facilitating  marriage.  The  vital 
question  yet  remains,  namefy>  how  or  by  whom  are  good  cottages 
to  be  provided  P    In  a  purely  agricultural  district  there  is  but 
the  owner  of  the  soil  who  can,  and  il  this  duty  was  only  as 
voluntary  and  fred^  undertaken  by  all  as  it  is  by  some,  there 
would  lie  no  scarcity.    That  the  poor  have  a  claim  on  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  those  whose  lot  is  more  fkvourable.  no- 
body can  question ;  but  so  long  as  cottages  cannot  be  let  to 
pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  return,  there  can  be  no  absolute 
claim  upon  anybody.    That  they  cannot  be  built  to  do  this  on 
the  present  low  rentals  in  the  country,  nobody  who  has  tried 
it  will  deny,    if  cottage-building  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creased rural  populatioil,  one  of  three  thinss  must  be  acqui- 
esced in — 1.  The  landowners  must  dther  be  content  witn  a 
mere  nominal  return  for  thdr  outlat,  or  (2)  farmers  must 
themselves  take  the  responsibility  of  the  increased  rental,  or 
(3)  labourers*  wages  must  be  advanced  to  enable  them  to  do 
it.    I  incline  to  tiie  last  as  most  equitable  and  advantageous 
to  the  farmer  in  dithinishing  the  temptation  that  now  exists 
for  young  and  able  men  to  leave  the  country  for  the  town, 
which  the  present  disparity  in  wages  encourages.    I  grant 
this  disparity  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears,  when  all  the  disad- 
vantageous cireumstances  of  town  employment — such  as  pre- 
carious employment  and  increased  expenses — are  taken  into 
consideration.    If  he  fares  harder  than  the  artisan  he  pos- 
sesses over  him  many  advantages  in  healthful  occupation  and 
domestic  privileges.    To  advance  wases  may  seem  a  harsh  so- 
lution at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  farmers,  whose  business  is 
subjected  to  sucn  calamities  as  diseases  of  various  sorts  in  cat- 
tle almost  unknown  until  of  late,  and  difficult  seasons :  but 
still,  where  cottage  accommodation  can  only  thus  be  had,  it  ii 
a  question  between  a  few  pence  per  week  additional  wages  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  still  greater  loss  of  having  little  or  oo 
choice  in  the  selection  of  your  htbourers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
exhaustion  to  a  man  walking  long  distances  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  the  serious  drawback  to  the  man  himself  as  to  bis 
meaU  and  change  of  dothes  in  bad  weather.    A  simpler  and 
less  expensive  mode  of  transfer  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  cot- 
tage building  would  be  an  immense  advantage.    Owners  who 
horn  rductance  or  inability  would  not  build    themsdves, 
might  be  willing  to  sell  comparatively  usdess  dips  of  land  to 
others,  who  would,  if  Uie  expenses  irtn  not  so  heavy.    Ex- 
ceptional cases  might  be  met  bv  the  tenant  himsdf  erecting 
cottages  at  his  own  cost  to  a  plan  and  on  a  site  approved  by 
the  hndowner.    The  nrmer  engaging  them  rent  free  for— 
say  itaitf  years,  and  in  case  ndther  he  nor  any  of  his  ttxaBj 
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raUiiied  the  fimn  lo  long,  the  outlay  should  be  treated  ai  any 
other  anexhanited  impnnreiiient,  allowlog  for  the  annuid 
depreeiation  and  the  state  they  were  left  in.  Except  in  eases 
when  oottages  are  on  farms,  I  am  not  faTonrable  to  sublet- 
ting. I  think  it  liable  to  abuse,  and  eontrary  to  the  fiur  and 
legitimate  independenoe  of  the  workman. 

The  CHJLiBMAir  said  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question. 
If  th^  adopted  the  rule  of  political  economists,  not  to  enter 
into  undertalcings  for  which  they  wonld  not  get  a  proper  return 
for  their  outlay,  he  was  inclined  to  think  they  would  nesitate  a 
while  before  embarking  on  cottage  building.  If  he  had  capital 
to  expend  and  did  not  take  a  tery  deep  interest  in  agriculture^ 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  make  the  same  sacrifices  which  he 
did  make ;  he  would  feel  inclined  to  inrest  reiy  little  money  in 
cottages.  The  plans  which  had  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Beckett 
were  no  doubt  Teir  good;  he  did  not  know  that  they  could  be 
excelled ;  but  a  labourer  with  a  wife  and  fife  or  six  children 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and  only  reoeiTing  12s.  per 
week  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  a  little 
extra  for  the  summer,  wu  in  his  (the  CIiairman*s)  opinion  not 
able  to  pay  more  than  2  or  2|  per  cent,  on  the  outlsy  for  the 
cottage  ne  lived  in.  The  su^ect  resolved  itself  into  a  very 
small  compass,  and  very  particularly  concerned  landlords  and 
tenants ;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  combine 
to«rect  comfortable  and  oonvenient  cottages  and  be  satisfied 
with  a  very  small  return  for  the  outlay,  for  the  good  of  the 
communis  at  large.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that,  in  order 
to  secure  a  more  intelligent  and  respectable  cUss  of  farm  la- 
bourers, men  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they 
would  be  able  to  bring  up  their  children  to  act  honestly  in  all 
their  dealings  with  others,  and  obedientlv  towards  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  so  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  advance  their 
wages.  He  knew  he  would  be  met  here  b/some  who  would 
say, "  How  can  this  be  done  with  the  unfavourable  seasons  we 
have  lately  experienced  and  with  increased  rent  and  taxes  P" 
These  were  matters  of  very  weighty  import^  and  though  they 
might  not  be  considered  to  come  strictly  within  the  purlieu  of 
the  discussion,  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  name  them,  and  it 
was  now  open  for  any  gentleman  to  express  his  opinions  upon 
what  had  Seen  advanced. 

Mr.  Thos.  OuLTon  congntulated  Mr.  Beckett  on  the  fair- 
ness of  his  representation  of  the  relative  positions  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  although  from  what  he  haa  said  at  a  previous 
meeting  he  (the  speaker)  was  inclined  to  think  he  would  ko 
the  wrong  way.  As  to  it  being  a  tenant^s  and  a  landlord's 
question  he  thought  that  the  tenant  could  scarcely,  under  exist- 
ing cireumstances,  be  called  upon  for  any  great  outlay  for 
cottaffe  accommodation.  Before  the  tenant  could  be  expected 
to  take  more  responsibility  upon  himself  in  this  direction  he 
must  first  secure  a  position  on  his  farm  and  have  a  satis&ctory 
enpi^ment  or  lease.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  think  of 
building  a  cottage  on  a  farm  which  he  held  at  an  annual  rental. 
There  were  so  many  things,  as  they  were  all  aware  of,  liable  to 
crop  up  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  latter  wonld  not 
be  warranted  in  going  to  any  great  outlay  before  he  could  feel 
that  his  tenancy  was  secure.  There  were  politi<»d  questions, 
religious  questions,  and  game  questions  cropping  up  very 
nnexpeetedlv  at  times ;  and  though  landlords  might  profess 
not  to  interfere,  yet  if  their  action  was  at  variance  with  their 
landlords  and  they  did  not  meet  with  direct  censure  or  rebuff, 
there  were  ways  and  means  by  which  the  landlords  could 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  so  that  their  tenants  could  not 
feel  that  they  were  secure  and  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  wished 
in  going  to  any  outlay.  The  best  way  in  which  an  advance 
could  be  made  wonkl  be  for  leases  to  be  granted  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  yean,  and  then  he  did  not  think  that  &rmen 
would  object  to  a  small  percentage  being  added  to  Uieir  rent 
if  landlords  supplied  the  cottage  accommodation  necessary. 
He  wu  quite  sure  that  the  want  of  it  wu  a  great  evil,  and 
that  overcrowding  conduced  to  liability  to  distcase,  and  that 
for  their  own  sakes  it  was  obvious  that  they  should  do  Uieir 
best  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Rooift  Bats  said,  all  must  feel  that  domestic  servants 
were  among  their  jcreatest  comforts.  Sometimes  they  might 
]»rove  otherwise ;  but  really  their  homes  without  gooa  domes- 
tic serviuits  would  be  much  less  like  homes  than  they  were. 
The  supply  of  domestic  servants  was  involved  in  this  question 
of  cottage  bttihling.  He  had  heard  it  said  by  farmen  that 
those  catUe  which  were  bred  upon  their  fimns  aid  best,  and  if 
they  were  to  have  good  domestic  servants  and  turn,  labonren 


they  mnst  be  nosed  among  them.  A  gnat  deal  ds^cnfad 
npon  how  they  were  raised,  and  oooaequently  upon  the  dia* 
meter  of  the  oottagos  in  which  they  lived.  A  tack  of  proptr 
accommodation  and  the  overcrowdmg  of  large  fuailiei  vonU 
more  or  lesa  blunt  the  moral  sentiments  and  do  avay  vith 
that  aense  of  shame  of  which  the  lecturer  had  spoken.  Thsj 
oould  not  expect  their  domestic  servants  to  come  to  thcaifron 
the  wretohea  huts  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  witk  that 
modesty  which  they  would  have  if  brought  up  b  more  am- 
fortable  homes,  which  farm  labourers  deserveo.  There  wai  ia 
the  minds  of  most  of  us,  wheth'nr  they  looked  to  the  higheit 
classes  of  society  or  the  lowest  grades  of  the  workinc  clM»t 
love  of  the  country,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  wooli  slnji 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  fiarm  servants  and  laboaim. 
With  a  comfortable  cottage,  a  good  garden,  and  foortsaor 
fifteen  ahillings  a  week,  he  did  not  think  the  offer  of  £1  vmU 
attract  the  labourer  to  the  town.  Then,  in  building  eotti|ii 
for  labourera,  th^  ahould  locate  them  aa  near  their  work  y 
possible ;  he  did  not  say  dose  to  the  homestead  or  fsna,  bat 
within  easy  distance  of  it.  This  might  be  done  by  petaiittiai 
slips  of  land,  which  were  of  no  value  to  the  landlord  or  to  the 
farmer,  to  be  grubbed  up,  uid  a  couple  of  cottaces  put  oathesi 
for  labourera,  who  otherwise  might  nave  to  walk  two  or  three 
miles  morning  and  night.  If  the  land  oouU  be  bought,  lo 
much  the  better,  but  they  knew  that  many  large  lindownoi 
were  not  in  a  position  to  sell ;  and  supposing  that  their  teaiati 
made  an  effort  io  obtain  cottages  by  meeting  them,  be  did  sot 
think  it  wise  or  politic  that  the  tenants  should  own  the  eot* 
tages ;  they  should  be  included  in  the  rental  and  8ub-ict,the 
eottagen  paying  their  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  qoestiouvii 
one  of  much  importance.  There  were  townships  through  vhich 
thcnr  could  drive  and  not  see  a  single  cottage,  and  it  wsi  aot 
right  that  they  should  be  denuded  of  all  dwellingi  esnpt 
homesteads,  and  while  that  was  ao  there  wonld  alvayi  be  a 
aearcity  of  agricultural  hbourers.  The  towns  were  alwiyi 
dnwing  upon  the  country,  and  the  only  way  to  get  lahooim 
to  remain  wu  to  nmke  them  comfortable  in  max  cottage  hooiei, 
and  BO  aecnra  good  fkrm  servants. 

Mr.  TiircHETT  called  to  mind  the  Daper«ead  by  Mr-BedoBtt 
two  or  three  yeait  ago  on  farm  bnudinga,  and  ssid  he  But 
have  remevbered  the  handling  he  got  then,  u  he  had  aov 
produced  one  on  which  they  oould  aU  agree.  It  had  occsmd 
to  him  (Mr.  Finchett)  that  he  could  add  a  fourth  to  the  thm 
things  to  be  acquiesced  in  if  cottage-building  wu  to  keep  pate 
with  the  increase  of  the  rural  population,  and  it  was  thii,  that 
builden  must  be  content  with  lus  profit.  He  wu  tore  that 
at  the  preaent  time  the  farmer'a  poaition  wu  like  the  cameTi 
— ^the  lut  stnw  would  break  its  back.  Some  of  them  hid 
hardly  yet  got  over  the  period  thejr  passed  throncfa  four  or  in 
yean  ago.  As  to  the  labour  question,  he  would  oe  glad  if  the 
profita  of  the  farmers  would  permit  of  an  increase  of  wign 
to  the  labourers,  but  the  position  of  the  farmer  was  differeat 
to  that  of  the  manufacturer  or  contractor,  like  Mr.  Beckett. 
If  he  increased  hie  artisan'a  wages  to  tiie  extent  of  Sc.  per 
week  it  did  not  matter,  because  the  landlord  or  the  frnaer 
would  have  to  pay  it.    The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  wii  a 

{producer,  and  hsid  to  compete  with  hia  American  oooiiB,  viM 
ived  on  land  at  a  far  leu  rentaL  and  aent  hia  cheeee  to  the 
English  market  He  (Mr.  Finchett)  wonld  be  the  hit  to  ne 
a  man  down  in  his  wages,  but  at  the  same  time  there  wss  rasch 
less  difference  than  wu  generally  supposed,  u  Mr.  Beckett  hid 
said,  between  agricultural  labourers  and  artisans. 

Dr.  SsLLSB,  in  speaking  of  the  defieienqr  of  ooltage 
accommodation,  uid  he  had  aeen  at  holiday  times  haif-a-dMOi 
grown-up  boya  and  girla  aleeping  in  one  bedroom.  , 

Mr.  FlNCHXTT  aaid  there  wu  one  other  remark  he  wiibed 
to  make.  He  wu  a  Conservative  in  politics— a  Ton  si  he  wu 
aometimea  called — and.  they  might  think,  ntherold-iaihioBed 
in  hia  notiona,  especially  u  he  wished  to  auggest  that  it  woild 
be  an  improvement  to  bo  bade  to  thatching  the  rooft  of  eot* 
tagea  instead  of  using  slatw.  It  wu  genereliy  considered  that 
a  house  with  a  thatched  roof  wu  warmer  in  winter  and  eooiff 
in  aummer  than  one  with  a  elated  roof.  He  had  heard  « 
houaea  with  aUted  roofs  which  were  so  excesnrely  hot  ia 
summer  that  the  windowa  had  to  be  kept  open. 

Mr.  W.  YiRiffOir  apoke  of  the  rirhta  and  pririkgei « 
landed  property,  and  maintained  that  were  wu  no  aeoeaity 
for  going  to  auperfinona  outlay  on  cottages.  From  hii  ei* 
perience,  he  considered  that  a  little  over  ISOO  woald  h^* 
block  of  comfortable  cottages,  with  two  goodrooan  Miov, 
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thiM  bedroom  abore,  md  oonTonient  ontbnilclingfl.  He  said 
there  vai  little  room  for  diacnaeicii  b>  the^  all  so  nearly  ooin- 
dded  with  the  lectarer,  bat  at  the  same  tune  he  wished  that 
more  had  been  prennt  to  hear  the  leetnre  and  inspeet  the  plant. 

Mr.  BoesRBiTi  aaked  whether  Staffordihire  tilee  would 
be  preferable  to  elates,  rward  being  had  to  what  Mr.  Finchett 
luMl  said  about  ekted  roon. 

Mr.  BiCKBTT  eaid  they  would,  and  be  more  effectual  than 
•  thatched  roof,  which  became  an  increasing  rental,  notwith- 
atasdins  that  the  straw  was  grown  on  the  fiarm. 

Mr.  John  Yzbiton  said,  as  the  paper  and  the  discussion 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  subject,  he  had  great  pleasure 
it  proposiag  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  In  doing  so 
he  wieaed  to  make  a  remark  about  thatched  cottages.  Mr. 
Knehett  seemed  to  have  gone  back  about  twenty  or  thirty 
jein.  Speaking  from  his  experience  on  Lord  Uaddinston*s 
eitate,  he  (Mr.  V  emon)  might  mention  that  there  were  naif  a 
More  of  thatched  cottages  on  it  which  cost  as  much  to  keep 
them  ia  repair  as  thoy  brought  in  rent — ^they  wanted  thatching 
erenr  two  years,  and  the  rent  paid  for  them  was  from  SOs.  to 
13.  Then  he  wished  to  say  that  he  thought  Mr.  Finchett 
wss  wrong  in  snmKMing  that  a  builder  could  raise  the  wages 
of  his  employ^  and  charae  extra  for  his  work  as  he  pleased ; 
the  bailder  had  to  eontend  with  the  same  spirit  of  competition 
u  the  ikrmer. 

Mr.  Baxkbs,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  he 
had  ao  hired  serraats  in  his  house.  All  those  whom  he  em- 
plojed  were  married  men,  and  he  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
Buet  his  Uttdlord  as  far  as  he  oould  in  supplying  them  with 
goodeottagea. 


The  vote  having  been  oanied,  Mr.  BscxvfT  replied.  B«- 
ferring  to  what  Mr.  Finchett  had  said,  he  did  not  think  they 
should  pay  off  old  scores  of  '68  with  capital  of  71>  and 
showed  the  fidlacy  of  the  statement  that  the  builder  could  in- 
crease the  wages  of  his  men  easier  than  the  farmer,  by  giving 
an  instance  where,  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  a  contract, 
the  materials  had  nearly  doubted  in  cost;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  cost  upon  the  hnaen*  produce— the  rental — ^never 
varied.  The  question  of  estimatoB  vertm  rentals  gave  rise  to 
arguments  both  wavs.  A  rental  was  simplv  an  assumption  of 
what  a  man  could  afford  to  pay,  and  on  that  assumption  cot- 
tages must  be  considered  part  of  the  rental,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  giving  of  increased  wages  was  only  a  milder 
mode  than  the  increasmg  of  a  rental.  As  to  the  4th  clause 
which  Mr.  Finchett  has  added,  it  had  been  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Vernon  to  be  unnecessary,  if  he  could  build  a  pair  of  oottages, 
worth  caUinff  a  pair,  for  £200.  In  reference  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Oulton,  he  disclaimed  all  self-interest  in  the 
advocacy  of  what  he  had  advanced,  and  said  he  had  withheld 
nothing  from  anv  selfish  motive  which  the^  might  care  to 
know.  He  concluded  by  saying  he  was  obliged  to  them  for 
the  way  in  which  he  had  been  received,  and 

Mr.  Oulton  then  moved,  and  Mr.THos.  Cawlxt  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chairman,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  sayins 
that  he  had  remedied  the  defect  complained  of  in  slated  roofs 
by  nailing  {-inch  boards  on  the  rafters,  and  filling  the  space 
between  them  and  the  slates  with  day.  He  thought  no  one 
would  revert  to  the  old  system  of  thatching ;  two  thatchings 
costs  as  much  as  one  alating. 


THE  COST  OF  AN  AOEB  OF  TURNIPS. 


At  the  meetinff  of  the  Wester  Boss  Farmers*  Club, 
Mr.  Abbas  (Fodderty)  said :  In  opening  the  discussion  of 
ibis  eveaioff,  I  am  anxious  to  clear  away  some  difficulties  that 
■Tinested  themselves  to  me  on  fint  attempting  to  handle  the 
ratject.  It  may  be  asked  at  the  outset  what  is  meant  by  the 
cost  of  an  acre  of  turnips  P  Is  it  what  they  can  be  grown  for, 
or  ii  it  what  they  can  be  bought  at  P  The  first  question  is  the 
one  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  as  best  I  can.  Then  comes  the 
qoeetion  what  is  a  crop  of  turnips  P  and  that  resolves  itself  into 
another  two,  vis.,  is  the  crop  to  be  understood  as  a  small  crop 
grown  at  least  expense,  or  as  a  large  crop  grown  at  a  relative 
cost?  You  may  grow  a  crop  of  SO  tons  at  a  cost  of  £10,  or 
you  may  grow  a  crop  of  16  tons  at  a  cost  of  £5,  and  you  may, 
of  coarse,  grow  a  crop  of  "  crops  and  roots"  at  a  cost  of  little 
over  the  rent  of  the  land.  Which  of  there  are  we  to  consider 
the  best  system  to  follow  P  and  it  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  unless  viewed  in  relation  to  other  crops.  If  turnips 
Buiit  be  eaten  upon  the  farm,  the  answer  is  easily  |pven ;  if 
they  be  removed,  the  answer  is  more  difficult.  But  m  calcu- 
■ting  the  cost  of  growing  this  acre  of  turnips,  future  crops 
xaut  be  kept  oat  of  view,  as  in  the  present  case  we  want  to  ar- 
rive at  their  cost  as  a  crop,  and  as  having  no  bearing  on  any 
tneceediog  crop.  In  other  words,  can  we  grow  an  acre  of 
taniips  on  one  year's  tenancy  to  pay  all  outlay  of  labour, 
manure,  rent,  and  other  expenses  P  Cfr  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  do  we  grow  our  turnips  as  an  auxiliary  crop,  to  have  an 
inflaenee  on  the  whole  rotation ;  or  do  we  grow  them  because 
they  are  the  chei^pest  food  we  can  prepare  for  stock  P  I  made 
the  reaiark  the  other  day  to  a  friend  that  I  thought  we  might 
^  to  grow  Moh  crop  because  we  get  intrinsic  value  for  it. 
^'Oh,  then,**  he  said,  '*  what  intrinsic  value  do  you  get  from  acrop 
ofifiiUow  P*^  I  said  that  is  a  manure  and  ought  to  stand  against 
the  following  crop.  Farm  operations  are  so  strung  together, 
ae  it  were,  on  one  string,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  isolate  the 
cost  of  any  one  crop.  But  in  the  present  hypothesLs  I  will 
eadeavour  to  do  so,  and  will  aim  at  having  as  good  a  crop  as  I 
can  now,  on  the  footing  that  rant  and  labour  are  the  same, 
whether  I  have  a  50  ton  crop  or  a  10  ton  crop— labour  the 
lame  of  ooune  in  preparation,  sowing,  and  hoemg,  if  not  in 
storing.  But  I  have  detained  you  too  long  on  preliminaries, 
aad  will  now  proceed  to  details.  By  the  eim  of  iJeptember  we 
obtain  aeeeaa  to  our  acre  of  hmd,  from  which  we  hope  to  obtain 
a  crop  of  Swedish  tnniipsy  equal  to  the  tabour,  anxiety,  and 


expense  lavished  upon  it.  We  will  suppose  the  land  to  be 
good  friable  loam,  of  ample  depth,  to  allow  the  top  roots  to 
bury  themselves  ueyond  tne  reacn  of  over  an  average  drought, 
rather  too  full  of  conch  grass  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
an  economical  estimator.  The  first  subject  of  con- 
sideration is  whether  we  ought  to  manure  it  ou  the  surface 
befor  ploughing,  or  manure  it  in  the  drill  in  spring.  Out  of  de- 
ference to  ^orally  existing  custom,  we  resolve  to  defer  the 
manuring  till  spring.  The  next  matter  to  consider  is  how  to 
plough  it.  Whether  to  give  a  single  furrow,  of  ten  inches 
deep,  with  two  horses ;  or  two  furrows,  seven  inches  deep  each, 
the  one  plough  following  the  other,  the  last  one  having  the 
mould-board  removed ;  or  a  single  furrow,  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches  deep,  drawn  by  three  horses.  We  rnject,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  double  furrow,  as  the  benefit  of  such  deep  ttirring 
would  not  be  reaped  from  one  crop,  and  to  the  cost  of  one  crop 
we  are  to  eonfine  ourselves  at  present.  The  same  plea  holds 
good  in  the  three  horse  furrow.  Having  got  that  pomt  settled, 
we  proceed  to  have  our  acre  ploughed,  by  two  stout  horses, 
ton  inches  deep.  They  manage  to  turn  over  fourth-fifths  the 
first  dav,  finishing  the  remainder  next  forenoon.  Calculating 
ten  shillings  a  day  as  a  &ir  average  value  of  hofses  and  man, 
the  cost  of  our  first  ploughing  has  been  12s.  6d.  Leaving  the 
frost  to  mellow  and  sweeten  the  new  turned  land,  we  leave  it 
to  the  care  of  our  wintry  friend,  till  sprinv  calls  for  ito  more 
multitadinous  labour.  During  winter,  and  when  frost  sets  in, 
we  take  the  first  opportunity  of  carting  out  manare  from  the 
folds  to  a  large  heap,  conveniently  placed  for  spring  work.  We 
fix  on  twenty-five  loads  of  rough  manure  as  a  suiteble  quantity, 
the  filling,  carting,  and  unloading  of  which  coots  nearly  16s. 
About  the  middle  of  April  we  give  a  single  turn  of  the  harrows, 
at  a  cost  of  lOd.,  to  level  the  surbce  and  make  the  next  plough- 
ing or  grubbing  more  easily  done.  Now  comes  the  oft-debated 
question  whether  the  sprins  euUivation  should  oonsist  of  grub- 
bing in  opposition  to  ploughing,  or  a  mixture  of  both  systems. 
In  the  present  case  we  grub  fint^  as  the  land  is  dirty  and  not 
very  stiff,  the  weeds  coming  up  bettor  than  when  eut  by  the 
plough.  This  is  done  at  a  cost  of  2s.  6d.  To  reduce  the  clods  v»A 
narrow  out  the  weeds,  we  require  to  give  four  torus  of  the  har- 
rows, two  in  one  direction  and  two  at  an  angle,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  at  a  cost  of  Ss.  4d.  Immediatelv  after  the  harrow- 
ing, and  before  the  sun  hardens  the  knots,  the  land  is  rolled  at 
the  ooft  of  Is.    To  disengage  the  weeda  from  the  onuhed 
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knots  and  sludn  them  out,  a  Aonble  tim  of  ibe  harrowi  ia  gif  en 
at  a  ooat  of  Is.  8d.  This  is  followed  by  a  tnrn  of  the  chain 
harrows,  to  roll  np  the  weeds  into  rolls,  at  a  cost  of  lOd.  The 
we(&ds  are  then  gathered  into  heaps  b?  hand,  and  removed  by 
a  man  with  horse  and  cart,  at  a  cost  of  respeetirely  Is.  Sd.  and 
Is.  (Ss.  Sd.).  As  these  workings  haTe  ratner  consolidated  the 
land,  we  now  gi?e  it  a  light  ploughing,  which  oosts  dose  opon 
7s.  6d.  (1^  acres).  This  is  followed  by  three  tnms  of  the 
harrows,  tO  separate  and  bring  to  the  surface  all  the  remaining 
weeds,  at  a  cost  of  2s.  6d.  The  weeds  not  being  in  this  second 
gathering  very  nnmerons,  nor  the  land  very  full  of  knots,  we 
escape  the  expense  of  another  rolling,  followed  by  harrowing, 
chain-harrowing,  and  re-harrowiog,  gathering  the  weeds  by 
hand,  at  a  cost  of  about  lOd.,  and  removing  them  for  about 
9d.  (is.  7d.).  We  next  have  to  decide  what  portable  manures 
to  use,  and  fix  on  the  following  mixture,  vi2.,  1  cwt.  Peruvian 
^uano,  2  cwt.  dissolved  bones,  and  8  cwt  crushed  bones,  cost- 
ing 44«.  6d.  The  expense  of  mixing  and  cartage  brings  up  the 
portable  manures,  after  being  placed  on  the  field  ready  to  apply, 
to  about  46s.  We  select  a  fine  morning— say  on  the  12th  of 
May — to  begin  sowing  operations.  On  a  fiirm  of  about  600 
acres,  the  usual  staff  required  for  putting  down  turnips  is  five 
pair  of  horses,  nine  riien,  one  boy,  and  ten  women,  finishing 
seven  acres  a*day,  consequently  one  acre  is  drilled  up  and  sown 
for  about  08.  lOd.  The  twenty-five  cart-loads  of  manure  carted 
out  in  winter  may  now  measure  ten  yards,  which,  valued  at  6s. 
Sd.  per  yard,  come  to  63s.  Od.  The  quantity  of  Swedish 
tarnip  seed  sown  has  been  S  lbs.  at  Is.,  making  the  value  of 
seed  sown  Ss.  Hitherto  there  has  not  been  much  in  the 
management  of  our  land  that  has  caused  anxiety,  as  the  work- 
ing of  it  has  been  very  much  in  our  hands,  but  now  comes  a 
change.  If  when  we  shut  the  gate  on  the  straight  and  regular 
drills,  with  their  six  drill  edging  round  them,  we  could  shut 
out  all  intruders  likewise,  it  wonld  from  many  a  trouble  free 
us.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  tender  shoots  are  seen 
here  and  there,  and  after  a  gentle  shower  and  the  sun  at  our 
back,  we  can  gUnce  the  eye  along  from  end  to  end;  the 
question  of  expense,  whieh  had  been  intruding  itscdf  on 
our  thoughts,  is  shelved  for  the  present,  and  brighter 
thoughts  nU  up  their  place.  We  return  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  our  new  friends  in  a  couple  of  days.  An  eastern  wind  and 
a  oloudless  sky  we  had  not  noticed  on  first  setting  out,  and  as 
we  open  the  gate  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we 
wonder  where  our  friends  have  gjone.  Alas  1  here  they  are, 
looking  very  blue ;  round  holes  in  some,  decapitated  stumps 
are  others,  and  the  rest  decidedly  hard-up.  As  we  gaze  in 
sorrow,  a  sudden  movement  here,  another  there,  and  others 
everywhere,  reveal  the  cause.  Thousands  of  Haliiea  pnemo- 
rvM  are  holding  high  carnival  on  the  young  leaves.  The 
name  is  by  ftir  too  good  for  tiiem,  and  if  they  would  remain 
where  they  came  from  and  halt  there,  we  could  understand 
their  name  better.  However,  the  wind  veers  round  due  west, 
a  refreshing  shower  brings  health  and  vigour  to  our  plants, 
and  our  vaulting  friends  are  done  out  of  their  dinner.  The 
rough  leaf  comes  quickly  on,  and  we  send  a  man  and  horse  to 
Borape  the  drills  with  a  horse-hoe,  which  he  does  for  Is.  6d. 
The  thinning  we  calculate  at  Ss.,  as  it  is  better  to  spend  an 
extra  sixpence  now  than  have  the  work  hurried  and  ill-done. 
Again  our  enemies  come  to  the  attack,  in  the  shape  of  cooing 
doves,  and  it  is  now  that  2s.  6d.  per  pair  of  horses  would  be 
willingly  paid,  if  that  would  convert  them  into  pies.  Had  we 
filxed  a  sum  per  pore  for  herding,  none  oould  have  found  fanlt. 
Before  long,  another  horse-hoeing  is  given,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d. 
This  is  foUowed  by  hand-hoeing,  at  a  cost  of  say  Is.,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  of  this  last  operation,  may  we  estimate 
whether  the  thinning  has  been  done  well  or  ill.  Thus  far  the 
working  expenses  have  been  £3  lis.  2d.,  and  the  manures 
have  amounted  to  £4  18s.  6d.  ;  together  the  figure  is 
£8  9s.  8d. ;  but  as  we  may  And  some  diificulty  in  persuading 
any  one  to  give  us  that  figure  for  the  tumi|»  grown  on  our 
experimenlad  acro-^or  on  asking  a  price,  we  would 
fed  inclined  to  add  the  rent  of^  the  land,  say 
408.,  not  forgetting  tenant's  profits,  taxes,  and  wear 
asd  tear  of  implements— we  resolve  to  go  on  to 
the  end.   To  ooeupy  our  spare  tune  in  atttunm,  we  may  turn 


nowandagafai,  and  not  without  profit  to  ouridves,  toeroate 
our  bahmee-dieet.  Former  odeuatod  coat  £8  9s.  8d.,  reat  £S, 
tenant's  profits  at  the  modest  sum  of  lOs.,  snperiBtendenee  I7 
grieve  2s.,  tear  and  wear  of  implements  Is.  4|(d.,  taxes  U,  4^., 
together  £11  6s.  6d.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  how  eroy 
damaged  turnip  is  now  looked  upon  with  a  jeakms  eye,  the  man 
so  as  we  know  by  sad  experience  this  winter  that  every  oie 
broken  by  wood-pigeons,  rabbits,  and  hares  reqdrei  the  aid  of 
no  machinery  to  reance  it  to  pulp.  Having  these  extra  fern  to 
push  us  on,  we  commence  to  store  them.  It  is  not  my  place  is 
this  paper  to  give  other  people's  experience  as  to  the  best  me- 
thod or  storing,  dther  for  speed  or  cheapness,  constqacntly  I 
will  keep  still,  as  I  have  strictly  done  hitherto,  by  detttlioff  07 
own  experience.  To  retom  to  our  0,458  lined  yards  of  tv- 
nips  to  be  lifted,  we  find  it  costs  dose  upon  4s.  to  root  snd  top 
them.  To  cart  them  home  and  have  them  thatched  eosti  ia 
ordinary  dreumstances  29s.  2d.  When  all  is  finished,  the  bill  of 
costs,  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  pladng  before  the  Chb 
for  appTOvd  or  otherwiae,  consists  of  the  following  items  ^' 

Working  expenses         ...        £3  11   2 

Manure  ...        ..«        .,.        ...        ...      4  18   6 

Kent       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      8    0   0 


Tenant's  profits 

Snperintcndance 

Tear  and  wear  of  implements 

X&XCB  act  «••  004 

Expenses  of  storage      ... 


0  10  0 

0    2  0 

0    1  H 

0  2  4i 

1  IS  2 


£12  18   7 


The  scope  of  my  present  paper  does  not  permit  me  to  ester 
into  the  question  of  how  much  of  that  cost  onght  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  other  years  of  the  rotation.    Certainly  a  d^ 
duction  for  exhausted  manures  is  more  than  legitimate ;  at  tie 
same  time  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  oodd  expect  to  grow  a 
^d  crop  of  turnips  by  a  much  less  liberd  management,  erea 
if  the  following  crops  were  to  bdong   to   anotner  istereit 
Were  he  allow^  to  sell  them  from  the  farm,  the  valae  migbt 
cover  the  cost,   but  that  I  have    nothing  to  do  with  to- 
night.   It  certainly  seems  a  vast  sum  to  talk  of  £1,292  as  tbe 
eost  of  one  hundred  acres  of  turnips  ;  but  let  us  glance  for  3 
moment  at  a  few  rough  details,     few  give  less  than  tvo 
pounds'  worth  of  portable  nlanures,  and  still  f^iwer  give  lets 
than  ten  carts  of  neavy  manure  in  spring,  which  vould  be 
gladly  bought  in  many  districts  for  fifty  shilhngs.     In  thii 
clab  we  have  been  told  by  a  very  practical  fanner  that  he  gare 
twenty  loads  per  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  poosds.    Tbe 
working  expenses,  as  I  proved  before,  cannot  be  done  tot  lets 
than  71s.  per  acre,  then  we  have  rent,  £^9,  and  profits  at 
10s.— £60.    In  these  five  items  #e  run  up  to  £1,055  at  once. 
Then  we  have  seed,  taxes,  tear  and  wear,  so  that  my  former 
figure  is  nearly  reached.    Before  sitting  down,  I  mar  mentioa 
that  by  manuring  the  stubbles  in  autumn  we  save  fniiy  5i.  li 
per  acre,  besides  being  able  to  do  double  the  work  in  apnag, 
with  the  same  staff  of  horses,  in  drilling  and  sowing.   A  most 
successful  and  practicd  engineer  made  the  remark  to  me  the 
other  day  in  answer  to  my  question,  if  he  codd  not  deriie 
some  plan  to  enable  us  to  lift  our  turnips  indepeodeat  of 
human  hands— "Well,  it  is  dear,"  he  add,  "in  the  first 
place,  that  when  you  have  the  crop,  you  muafe  secure  it  at 
whatever  cost ;  if  yott  don't,  you  lose  it,  and  all  your  former 
outlay  is  gone  too."    I  fancy  we  don't  keep  this  enough  in 
mind,  and  if  by  writing  this  paper  I  have  indelibly  staopra 
on  my  own  mind  that  our  turnip  crop  is  a  moat  costly  and 
vduableone,  and  worthy  of  being  cared  for,  after  we  hare  got 
it,  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  having  taken  up  the  aotgeet 
of  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  turnips.  . 

Some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  seterd  points  in  tfad 

?aper.  The  expense  01  growing  was  sdd  to  be  over-estioated. 
'he  different  qadities  of  soil  had  likewise  to  be  taken  mto 
account— Hr.  Arras  worked  on  a  rich  loam,  while  othatj^ 
on  clay  and  sandy  soils,  requiring  different  manures  and  diflfr; 
rent  treatment.  Great  stress  was  Idd  on  the  proper  storing  of 
the  crop,  and  its  protection  against  fr^t,  wood  pigsoiUf  ^ 
rooks.    Yarioni  ways  of  stoting  were  suggested. 
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BOTAL   AaBlOUiiTUBAL    SOOIETT    OF    BNGLAilD. 


MoNTHiY  Council  :  Wednesday ^  March  1. — Present : 
Lord  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chur ;  the  Burl  of  Lich- 
field, the  Earl  of  Powis,  Mqor-Oeneral  Yitfcouilt  Brid- 
pOTt,  Lcfrd  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteren,  Lord  Tredegsr,  the 
Hon.  H.  0.  Lidddl,  M.P.,  Sir  Mafltey  Lopes,  Bsri.,  M.F., 
Shr  A.  K.  Haedonald,  Bkrt.,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynii, 
Birt,  M.P.;  Mt.  Aclaud,  M.P.,  Mr.  Booth,  Mr.  Cantrcll, 
Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  5fr.  Brandrctli  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Homsby,  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  Colonel  Kings- 
cote,  M.F.,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Masfen,  Mr.  MUward,  Mr. 
Pais,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Ridley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Shattleworth,  Mr.  Statter,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.Torr,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Wdby,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wells,  M.P., 
Fhrfenor  Simonds,  and  Professor  Yoeleker.- 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Ragley  Park,  Alcertcr,  Warf 
elected  a  Goremor  of  the  Society. 

The  following  ne#  membeM  wefe  elected : 

ATerill,  Edward,  Woodgate,  King's  Bromley,  Liclifleli 

Btilej,  Sir  Joseph  BaseeU,  Bart,  Olanosk  Park,  Crickhoirell. 

BiUeny,  C.  BsTid,  Bed  Barns,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Beach,  Sarah,  Th«  Hattons,  Brewood,  Staffordshire. 

Best,  John  B.,  Stanstead  AbboU,  Ware. 

filuton,  Edward,  Woherhampton. 

Bonaqiiet,  S.  Coorthope,  Tanhnrst,  Dotknur. 

Brewiter,  Biehard»  HeathT  Mills,  Kidderminster. 

Ctiadimm,  P.,  Cockdiffe  Uill,  Arnold,  NotU. 

Cokberd,  R.,  Parewell  Parm,  Christchnrch. 

Deane,  Patrick,  HoU. 

Daon,  Jonathan,  Kelfield  Lodge,  fork. 

SUiot,  John,  Moor  Park  Farm,  tUekmansworth. 

Evans,  J.  Jones,  Cwmbychaw  rann,  Pencader. 

Farmer,  Bdward,  |(oreton-in-the-Marsh. 

Firbank,  Joseph,  Newport,  Monmontb. 

Fowler,  James,  Park  Hill  House,  Perry  Hill. 

Freenutns,  Bdward,  Creetin|f  AH  Saints,  Stonhto. 

Oarfit,  Arthur,  Scothem,  Lmcoln. 

Orifls,  6.  £.,  TiUington,  Stafford* 

Haikes,  DaWd,  Mere,  Knntsfbrd. 

Hadam,  J.  P.,  Gilmoir  Honse,  Bolton. 

Hign,  Albert  A.,  The  Bath  Farm,  Penkridge; 

HolehotiM,  John,  Gaer  Hill,  Chepstow. 

HomfraT,  Lorenzo  Au,  Woodlands,  Newport,  Monmouth. 

Hope,  A.,  Peterkin,  Fenton  Bams,  Drem,  NJB. 

JeokiBson,  Wilson,  Scfaoose  Farm,  Workington. 

Kerfoot,  Jsmes,  Faanol  Baoh,  St.  Asaph. 

Koowles,  James,  Eagley  Bank,  Bolton. 

Lee,  Thomas  S.,  Brincton  House,  Shifnsl. 

I«s,  John,  Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton; 

XfTeridge,  Samnel,  Chanel  Ash  House,  Wolverhampton. 

Morris,  James,  tToion  Place,  Oswestry. 

Morton,  Francis,  36,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Newhonse,  Henry,  'fatton  Park,  Knutsford. 

Parker,  Thomas,  Aldford,  Chester. 

Peake,  John,  MoUaghmoreL  Monaghon. 

Haddille,  Thomas,  Cheswell  Qraqse,  Newport,  Salop. 

Bolls,  John  AUan,  The  Hendre,  Mobmonth. 

Bonndine,  Thomas,  Fraisthorpe,  Bridlington. 

^nier,  Frank,  North  Bersteald,  Bognor. 

Walker,  WillUm,  Yictoria  Iron  Works,  York. 

Waljworth,  George,  Bridgeford,  Stone. 

Wallworth,  Joseph,  Walton  Honse  Eooleshall. 

Wilson,  John  Wilson,  Austin  House,  Broadway. 

Wmterton,  Thomas,  Alrewss  Hays,  LichfieU. 

Wooioam,  Richard,  Glandwr,  lianidloes. 

FwANcBS.— Viscount  Bridporl  prw'etited  tW  report, 
from  whieh  it^appeared  tiiat  the  secretary's  receipts 
daring  the  paqt  month  had  been  examined  by  the  oom- 
aitteeandby  Me«n.  QniHeri  BfOl,  and  Go.,  Mcomtete, 


and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  ilM 
bankers  on  Pebmary  28th  was  £2,062  19s.  Sd.,  £2,000 
remaining  on  deposit  at  interest. 

The  committee  haye  to  report  th^t  the  aetion  bronglit 
by  Messrs.  Bradbum  against  the  Society  wiU  piobi^ly 
6ome  on  for  trial  at  the  ensuing  Liverpool  Aissizes.  The 
Committee  lay  before  the  Council  the  annual  statement  of 
the  aoeonats,  b J  which  it  rapears  that  the  ordinary  in* 
6om6  of  the  Society  was  »6,166  10s.,  and  the  expendi* 
iure  £4,608  lOd.  5d.,  leaving  i  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Societv  of  £1,501  198,  7d. ;  on  the  other  hand,  thef  Ac- 
cess of  expenditure  over  the  receipts  for  the  Oxford  Sho^ 
was  £2,504  14s.  8d. 

JotTftNAii.-^Mr.  ThompflDn  (chairman)  reported  that 
the  committee  recommend  that  it  be  referred  t6  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  botanigt 
and  entomologist  to  the  Society,  at  a  sfndl  ilifed  salary, 
the  former  of  whom  wonld  midertake  to  fbmish  memhers 
with  a  report  on  the  purity  of  sampled  of  seed,  or  thd  nature 
6f  fungi  or  other  vegetable  substances  injurious'  to  farm 
fcroptf ;  Odd  the  latter  would  be  prepared  to  iirrcetig^te 
the  character  and  habits  of  insects  infesting  a  particidar 
Harm  or  crop.  The  preparation  of  artidesf  or  the  Journal 
Containing  a  summary  of  work  done  for  the  Spdety  is 
these  departments  of  scienee,  or  etnbodying  recent  disco- 
veries, womld  also  come  under  the  consideration  of  lh9 
Conmiiltee,  which  woidd  oonlist  of  the  Joum9l  and 
Chemical  Committees,  and  the  dunmHO  of  4he  Finanei 
Committee.    The  report  was  adopted. 

CREihCAL. — ^Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  MJP.,  presented  the 
following  report : 

The  Chemical  Committee  have  elected  Mr.  WelU  lb  chair- 
kan,  Thev  recommend  the  usual  'grant  of  ^£300  be  paid  to 
Professor  Voelcker  for  his  papers  in  the  late  and  forthcoming 
ifoumalt :  1,  **  FieU  Experiments  on  Potatoes ;"  2,  "  On  the 
Composition  and  Practical  Value  of  several  Samples  of  Natire 
Guano  prepared  by  the'A..B.  C.,*  Sewage  Process  of  the 
Native  Onano  Company ;"  S»  **  On  Sugar-Beet  and  Beetroot 
Distination ;"  4,  *<  On  the  Best  Biode  of  Preparing  Straw 
Chaff  for  Feeding  Purposes."  tn  presenting  Professor  Voel- 
eker's  quarterly  report,  the  committee  would  again  urge  on 
ligricnlturists  to  insist  on  analysis  of  the  manures  and  feeding 
itufl^  which  they  purchase  and  would  especially  caution  them 
against  buying  low-priced  manures  throbgh  agents,  or  cake 
from  makers  who  profess  to  make  various  qualities'  of  the  same 
article.  The  committee  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Professor  on  guano,  and  are  glad  to  find  their  previous  caution 
fully  confirmed  by  the  views  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  his  annual  cir- 
Cuhir.  Dr.  Voelcker  states  that  he  was  never  so  fully  engaged 
in  analysis  for  members  of  the  Society  as  at  present,  a  result 
which  the  committee  think  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
publication  of  their  quarterly  reports,  and  to  the  more  educated 
interest  taken  in  those  sulgects  by  sgricaltttrists,  who  are  ap- 
preoiating  the  valne  of  efaemical  research ;  and  they  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  Roysl  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  6»» 
termmed  to  follow  thehr  example,  and  to  publish  qnaretrly 
reports  on  these  subjects. 

Qftarierly  Xtpdft  by  Dr.  Aug,  Totf/Spi^^.— In  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February  comparatively  few  purchases 
of  artificial  manures  are  made  by  agriculturists,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  much  smaller  number  of  samples  are  sent  to  the  la- 
boratory for  examination  than  during  the  spring  quarter.  I 
have,  however,  to  report  on  the  following  cases : 

1.  A  sample  of  artifieialminKfe  was  sent  fbr  examinatiOB  try 
Mr.  Catchpool,  Faring  Burr,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  with  the  request 
to  haveito  vidue  ascertained  in  oomparison  with  best  P^vian 
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guno.    This  manure  wm  foimd  to  hire  the  following  oompo- 
liUon: 


••• 


Moisture         •••        ••• 

*Ocguiio  BIftttv  t**         •••         ••!         >••         »»» 

PhoMphateofUme      ... 

Carbonate  and  ralphate  of  lime        

Alkaline  lalti  and  magneiia  (prinoipallj  oonunon  salt) 
Inaolableiilioeoas  matter  (land)      


100.00 


••• 


•Containing  nitro^  ..«        ... 
Eqoal  to  ammonia     

The  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  nlphate  of 
lime  (gfpinm),  and  land,  amounting,  togetner  with  the  moii- 
tare  in  tne  manure,  to  rather  more  than  three-quarten  of  the 
weight,  leave  but  little  room  for  the  more  Talnaole  fertilising 
oonstituents  of  manure.  Making  no  deduction  for  the  bulky, 
oheap,  or  absolutel]r  nseleis  matters,  for  which  carriage  has  to 
be  paid,  the  intainsie  commercial  Talne  of  the  phosphates  and 
the  nitrogenous  organie  matters  (yielding  only  1|  per  cent  of 
ammonia)  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  the  manure  certainly 
would  be  dear  at  £S  a  ton  in  comparison  with  the  price  at 
whicn  PeruTian  guano  is  sold.  I  have  written  for  information 
with  respect  to  the  Tender  of  this  manure,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold,  but  haye  not  receiTcd  an  answer  as  yet 

9.  I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  subjoined  analysis  of  four 
sami^les  of  bone-manure,  showing  the  great  differences  in  the 
quahty  and  Talue  of  different  samples : 

Compotiium  of  Tow  Samplet  of  Bona-wtanure  iold  in  ChetJUre. 


Moisture  

*Organic  matter 

Phosphate  of  lime  (bone- 
earth)  

Sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime , 

Alkaline  salts  and  mag 
nesia 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 
(•and)  


^Containing  nitro|;en 
Equsl  to  ammonia  . 


No.  1. 1  No.  2. 


26.04 
16.28 

34.10 

13.44 


21.64 
19.76 


3.44  -) 

[  7. 

4.01  3 


8.13 


47.72 
27 
3.72 


No.  8. 


9.28 
81J»3 

46.49 
9.32 
4.68 


100.00 


100.00    100.00 


1.37 
1.66 


1.96 
2.40 


3.64 
4.29 


No.  4. 


{ 


20.42 
13.74 

48.01 

6.43 

3.22 

8.18 


100.00 


1.34 
1.62 


Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  boiled  refuse  bones  of  glue  makers. 
No.  3  is  genuine  raw  bone  dust,  not  rei^  clean,  but,  on  the 
whole,  ofnir  avera^  quality.  No,  1  boiled  bones,  contains 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  oontains  more  sulphate 
of  lime,  salt,  and  sand  than  genuine  boiled  bone  dust.  Nos. 
2  and  4  are  too  wet,  but  they  are  otherwise  genuine  boiled 
bones ;  and  No.  4  contains  rather  more  sand  than  it  ought. 
Assuming  No  3  to  cost  £B  a  ton,  the  comparatiye  money  value 
of  these  four  samples  will  be :  No.  1,  £6  a  ton ;  No.  2,  £6 
16s.  a  ton :  No.  3,  £8  a  ton ;  No.  4,  £6  6$.  a  ton*. 

A  sample  of  guano  was  sent  for  analysis  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fitton,  CheerbrodL  Farm,  Nantwich,  who  informs  me  that  he 

*  Thesamplee  1,  2, 3  were  sent  on  Feb.  2  by  Mr.  Leather 
Delamere  Lodge,  Northwioh,  and  on  the  16th  the  following 
letter  was  reoelTed  fh>m  him  with  sample  4 : 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  sample  of  boiled  bones  reoentlj  analysed 
by  yon  for  me  was  given  to  me  as  genuine  by  Mr.  Bob.  Ash- 
worth,  of  Frodaham.  On  showing  him  your  analyais,  he 
stated  that  the  sample  of  bones  given  me  was  taken  lh>m 
'  sweepings,'  and  was  not  a  fkir  sample.  This  he  appeared 
to  thixxk  wonld  explain  the  large  proportion  of  water  aa  well 
as  sand.  He  has  given  me,  thermore,  a  fbesh  saniple,  which 
I  forward  to  yon  to-day  for  analysis.— Yonrs  lUthfmly, 

BXICIOV  LXA.TKU." 

In  a  snbseqnent  letter  Mr.  Leather  gives  the  following  as 
the  prices  of  the  several  samples,  and  the  names  of  the  dealers 
who  supplied  them : 

No.  1.  J.  Ashworth,  Frodsham £8    7  6 

2.  Eonoom  Bone  Works     6  16  0 

8.  J.  Ashworth,  Frodsham 8    0  0 

4.  Do.  Do.        6    6  0 


boQ|ht  the  guano  from  Mesm.  W.  Shaw  and  Co.,  liverpOQl, 
at  £14 10^.  per  ton,  delivered  at  a  station  near  Niahrieh 
(less  6  per  cent,  for  cash),  guaranteed  pure.  The  iaaljni 
showed  that  the  guano  was  much  adulterated  with  wid, 
gypsum,  and  earthy  matter,  and  in  consequence  yieUed  mndi 
1ms  ammonia  and  phosphates  than  genuine  Peruvisn  gruso. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge  this  adulterated  guano  eorreipoDdsd 
to  a  mixture  of  about  three-ftfths  of  genuine  guano  by  wsijiht, 
and  two-flfths  of  yellow  sandy  loam,  and  similar  adolter^ug 
materials ;  and  in  comparison  with  genuine  Peruviin  goaio, 
selling  at  £14  10s.  per  ton,  it  was  not  worth  more  tiua  U 
14s.  per  ton.  In  npij  to  my  inquires,  lir.  litton  wrote  u 
follows :  "  I  am  sorqr  the  guano  is  not  pure ;  I  eadoie  tko 
invoice.  I  bought  it  from  a  salesman  of  Messrs.  W.  Shav 
and  Co.,  his  name  is  Oakes.  I  told  him  distinctly  when  I 
bought  it  from  him  that  I  should  get  it  analysed,  fie  nid  he 
should  be  glad  if  I  would,  as  it  was  a  pure  guano,  audit  would 
be  to  his  uvantage." 

On  receipt  of  m^  report  Mr.  Fitton  communicated  the  n- 
sult  of  my  examination  to  the  vendors,  and  in  return  reodred 
the  following  letter : 

<*  The  Old  Hall,  39,  Old  Hall  Street  LiverpooL 
**  Dear  Sir,— l^e  have  just  duoovered  that  our  shipper  bu 
made  a  most  egregious  error  in  sendiiw  you  Umer  PersTiu 
instead  of  Peruvian  guano ;  will  vou  therefore  plie&se  retsra  it 
at  once,  as  the  whole  cargo  is  ordered  for  transhipment  VfUSi 
you  also  kindly  see  Mr.  £>wker,  and  request  him  to  reton  iui 
also.  Will  send  the  same  quantity  of  Peruvian  ai  nos  u 
possible. 

**  We  are,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servants,  pro  Wm.  Shav 
and  Co.,  *<KOAin. 

**  P J3.  Shall  be  in  Cheshire  to-morrow,  and  will  call  at  yosr 
place." 

The  ^no  was  returned  by  Mr.  Fitton,  and  genuine  Penviaa 
sent  instead  of  the  so-called  Upper  Feravian. 

4.  I  beg  again  to  direct  attention  to  the  variable  qulity  of 
genuine  Peruvian  guano.  Peruvian  guano,  I  regret  to  itf, 
appears  to  be  near^  exhausted,  and  reoent  importationi  not 
only  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  lai^  itoaeiaBd 
fragments  of  rock,  but  also  fine  sand,  wrhich  cannot  be  readflj 
detected  without  a  chemical  examination.  The  following 
analysis  of  a  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  affords  a  good  iflnstn- 
tion  of  its  increasing  deterioration  : 

CompotiiioH  of  a  Sample  of  Quano  tetU  by  Mr.  John  Baker, 
Har^ave,  near  KimboUoft, 

Moisture Ili2 

^Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia  ..        ..  88.89 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  (bone-earth) .  •  33.92 

AUoiUuesalU ..        ..  7.7S 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (rock  and  sand)      ..  ISJM 

100.00 

^Containing  nitrogen 8.7S 

Equal  to  ammonia  ••        ••         ••        ••     10.88 

This  guano  is  genuine  Peruvian  guano,  but  it  will  be  Men 
that  it  oontains  a  &urge  proportion  of  the  b^M*  of  the  roek  oo 
which  the  guano  was  deposited,  and  yielded  little  more  this 
10|  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  or  only  about  two-thirds  tiie  amonnt 
of  ammonia  which  Peruvian  guano  of  fidr  average  qoslity  s«d 
to  contain.    Messrs.  Thompson,  Bonar  and  Co.,  the  Pentmn 
Government  agents  for  the  sale  of  guano,  have  reoeat^f  ac- 
quainted their  customers  that  th^  have  no  more  Cfaiacha  If- 
and  guano  for  sale  in  London,  and  they  offer  now  Ooanape 
IsUnd  guano  at  a  reduced  price,  and  quote  the  price  of  ^'^'^^ 
ment  Peruvian  guano  at  £12  per  ton.    Qnan^M  gusno,  u  nr 
AS  my  experience  goes,  varies  in  composition  to  a  greater  a- 
tent  than  Peruvian,  and  the  better  samples  are  not  ^^^J^ 
value  to  Peruvian  Ruano.    It  is,  therefore,  highly  dainhw 
that  pnrohasers  of  Guanape  Island  guano  or  Peruvian  OorerB' 
ment  guano  should  know  what  the  qualitv  is  of  the  guuo  that 
is  offored  at  a  reduced  price,  and  1  would  strongly  sdriseU>ea 
to  insist  upon  being  supplied  by  the  dealer  with  sn  aaaljiH 
guaranteeing  the  quahty  of  the  particular  cazi^  of  f*^ 
which  is  offered  for  sale.    Like  other  guanos  vaiyuf  m  ^' 
position,  Guanape  guano  should  not  be  sold  at  a  oaifom  fMt, 
but  at  rates  corresponding  with  the  intrinsio  oommsraal  nm 
of  different  loU,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  aa  ao>Vi» 
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thit  may  be  fidrly  expected  to  be  preeented  by  the  dealer  to 
intending  pnrcbaMn. 

6.  Bape  cake  ia  freqnentlT  so  fnll  of  wild  mustard  that  it 
eaanot  be  safely  used  ior  neding  purposes.  Several  cases  of 
rape  cake  qaite  unlit  for  feeding  purposes  were  brought  under 
my  notice  during  the  last  quarter,  and  in  one  instance 
saeh  cake  did  serious  miachief  to  the  cattle  which  were  fed 
upon  it,  being  made  firom  seed  largely  contaminated  with  wild 
mostard  seed.* 

6.  Cases  of  adulterated  linseed  cakes  have  been  referred  to 
me  latelY,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Market  Beeping  and 
Hertford,  in  which  beechnut  and  earthnut  cake  were  found  in 
cakes  with  the  mark  of  the  maker  indicatiTe  of  the  purity  of 
the  article.  In  these  cases  I  made  inquiries  respecting  the 
aaiaes  of  the  dealers,  but  experienced  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  bnycr  to  have  publicity  given  to  the  particulars,  which 
deierre  expoaore. 

These  reports  were  adopted,  and  were  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  agricnltural  jonmala. 

VETKRnfAiLY. — Mr.  Milward  presented  the  following  re- 
port :  On  March  2,  1870,  the  Veterinary  Committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Council  approTcd  of  a  grant  of  £26  being 
made  to  Professor  Siraonos  for  investigations  with  respect 
to  plenro-pnenmonia,  and  measuies  to  oe  adopted  for  its  pre- 
Teation.  In  consequence  of  some  questions  raised  by  the 
Gofenors  of  the  Royal  Yetcrinaxy  College,  the  money  ▼» 
not  paid  over  to  him  nntil  August  5.  Thu  committee  in 
December  expressed  their  regret  toat  no  report  on  the  snlject 
had  been  reoeivad  from  Professor  Simonds.  The  Professor 
hai  attended  the  committee  to-day.  and  reporta  that  he  has 
obtained  no  resolta  from  the  experiments  hitherto  carried  out 
on  the  animals  so  purchased,  with  respect  to  pleuro-pneumonia ; 
bat  that  he  has  carried  out  inyestigations  on  acorn-poisoning 
vith  the  same  animals,  from  which  he  has  obtained  interest 
ing  results.  The  committee  regret  exceedingly  that  such  re- 
nlts  have  not  been  commnnicatM  to  them,  and  that  they  have 
not  reoeiTed  any  information  on  veterinary  subjects  from  the 
Piofeisor  since  the  Beport  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College^  received  April,  1870,  and  they  are  farther 
of  opinion  that  a  quarterly  report  ought  to  be  presented  by 
theYeterinaiy  Professor  to  this  committee,  csUing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Cooneil  to  any  matters  of  interest  in  veterinary 
•cienoe  which  have  occurred  during  tlie  quarter,  including  the 
ootbreak,  prograu,  or  diminution  of  diseases  affecting  Britiih 
floeks  and  herda. 

On  the  question  "  That  this  report  be  adopted,"  Mr. 
J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  stated  that  the  position  of  the 
Council  and  the  Society  in  reference  to  veterinary  ques- 
tions appeared  to  him  very  unsatisfactory.  Last  year  the 
ConncU  had  made  an  attempt  to  improve  matters,  in  the 
belief  that  if  Professor  Simonds  were  independent  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  he  would  be  able  to  keep  the 
Society  supplied  with  the  latest  information,  and  to  carry 
oat,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  such  investigations  as 
might  be  deemed  desirable.  Nobody,  in  his  opinion,  had 
inch  means  of  giving  the  Society  information  as  Professor 
Simonds,  but  in  the  present  condition  of  aifiurs  he  felt  it 
wu  a  question  whether  they  should  not  re-consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  So- 
ciety once  more,  as  on  such  important  subjects  as  the 
ipreid  of  rinderpest  in  Prance,  the  working  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  aeom-poiaoning,  and 
iplenic  apoplexy  as  a  rescdt  of  feeding  cattle  off  land 
irrigited  with  sewage,  they  had  as  yet  received  no  report 
^m  their  veterinary  inspector. 

Mr.  Thompson  observed  that  if  Mr.  Dent  had  not  raised 
the  question  now  he  should  have  brought  it  forward  after 
Baiter.  He  recounted  the  successive  efforts  that  had 
been  made  by  the  Council  to  place  their  relations  with 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  on  a  aatisfactory  footing ; 
and,  while  bearing  testimony  to  Professor  Simonds's 
•hility,  and  to  the  value  of  the  papers  which  he  had 
written  for  the  Journal,  Mr.  Thompson  thought  that  the 

*  I  aoalyaad  firar  pleoea  of  this  cake  for  Mr.  Feroival  Har- 
lam,  of  Qibow  Hooae,  Bolton,  who  had  bought  it  from  Mr. 
J.  Andrew,  com  broker,  Liverpool. 


time  had  now  oome  when  the  Society  ahould  have  its  own 
Veterinary  Professor. 

Professor  Simonds  stated  that  he  had  not  interpreted 
the  alteration  of  the  arrangements  last  year,  in  reference 
to  himself,  in  exactiy  the  same  manner  as  the  Veterinary 
Committee  and  Mr.  Dent,  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  forwarded  reports  from  time  to  time  on  such 
subjects  as  had  been  quoted.  He  considered  that  his  at- 
tention had  been  directed  entirely  to  the  question  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  a  disease  which  sometimes  took  ten 
weeks  to  incubate;  therefore,  although  his  endeavours 
had  twice  Ihiled,  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  lost  much 
time.  Numerous  experiments  had  been  carried  out  by 
him  in  reference  to  acorn-poisoning,  but  the  investigations 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  for  publication  and 
were  still  being  continued.  In  reference  to  cattle-plague, 
he  had  considered  that  every  one  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  what  had  happened  through  the  newspapers,  but  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  also  on  splenic  apoplexy,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Society  desired  it.  In  reply  to  a  question 
by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Liddell,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
cautions that  had  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  catUe-plague  into  England, 
Professor  Simonds  replied  that  cattle  frt>m  all  foreign 
countries  (Holland  excepted)  were  killed  on  arrival  at  the 
port  of  landing,  and  no  animal  coming  into  London  or 
within  the  coi^on  at  other  ports  ean  leave  it  alive,  except 
in  the  case  of  dairy  cows,  which  under  certain  restrictions 
are  allowed  to  be  moved  out  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
No  animal  has  hitherto  arrived  in  England  affected  with 
cattie-plagne,  and  there  has  been  but  one  case  of  imported 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

Ultimately  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  was 
adopted,  as  well  as  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ward  :  **  That  the  Veterinary  Committee  be  requested  to 
make  a  special  report  on  the  arrangements  now  in  force 
for  supplying  the  members  of  the  Society  with  veterinary 
information  and  reports  on  diseases  amongst  cattle  or 
other  live  stock;  and  whether  iu  their  opinion  these 
arrangements  may  with  advantage  be  modified." 

OsNEBAL,  WoLVXRHAMFTON. — Lord  Kcstcven  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  advertise  for  ref^hment  ten- 
ders, and  to  make  such  arrangements  for  obtaining  re- 
freshment contracts,  as  mav  be  desirable ;  and  that  the 
local  committee  be  requested  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
drainage  of  the  showyard,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Webb  and  approved  by  the  Showyard  Contracts  Com- 
mittee, and  the  representatives  of  the  local  committee. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  in  consideration  of  the  local 
committee  undertaking  to  drain  the  showyard  according 
to  the  plan  and  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Webb,  and  to  have 
the  same  completed  by  the  20th  Inst.,  the  Council  will 
rcdease  the  local  committee  from  forming  a  siding  into  the 
trial  fields,  it  being  a  condition  that  the  local  committee 
shall  make  such  arrangements  as  shall  ensure  the  imple- 
ments for  trial  being  delivered  on  the  trial  fidda  without 
any  increase  on  the  charge  that  exhibitors  would  have 
paid  if  the  said  siding  had  been  found  for  their  use.  The 
committee  further  recommend  that  the  names  of  Sir  John 
Morris,  Kt.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  be  added  to  the 
list  of  the  local  committee. — ^This  report  was  adopted. 

Showtard  Contracts. — Mr.  Randall  (chairman)  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  oommittee  that  Mr. 
Penny's  tender  for  the  erection  of  showyard  works  be  ac- 
cepted ;  and  that  the  attention  of  the  local  committee  be 
directed  to  certain  works  required  to  be  done  in  the  show- 
yard  at  Wolverhampton. — ^This  report  wu  adopted. 

Tmplsmknt.^CoI.  Ghalloner  (chainnan)  presented  the 
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Mowing  report :  A  letter  from  Mr.  Baston  haWng  been 
read,  it  appears  to  the  committee  tliat  there  is  no  racancy 
in  the  office  of  Consisting  Engineer ;  and  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  no  change  should  take  place  for  the 
present.  The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  Mr. 
Easton  be  requested  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Imple- 
meht  Committee  what  arrangements  he  proposes  to  make 
for  conducting  the  trials  at  Wolverhampton,  both  as  re- 
gards his  own  supervision,  that  of  his  staff,  and  as  to  the 
testing  machinery  t9  be  employed. — ^This  report  was 
adopted. 

Selection.— Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent.,  M.P.,  reported  that 
the  committee  recommend  that  Migor-General  Viscount 
Bridport  be  elected  a  trustee  in  the  room  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bramstone,  resigned;  and  that  Lord  Vernon  be  elected  a 
Vice-President  in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Walsingham. 
The  committee  also  recommended  a  form  in  which  the 
vote  of  thanks  of  the  Council  should  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Amos.  This  report  having  been  adopted,  Mr.  Randell 
moved,  and  Mr-  Milward  seconded,  the  resolution  that 
Migor-General  Viscount  Bridport  be  ^ectfid  a  trustee  in 


the  room  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Bramstone ;  and  Mr.  WeQi,  M.f , 
moved,  and  Col.  Challoner  seconded,  the  election  of  I^rd 
Vernon  93  a  VLccrf^reside^t^  in  tfa^  roooi  of  Uie  late 
jjorA  Wal^gham.TT'Qoth  re»platioB<  vere  carrisd  Jam- 
moosly. 

A  committee,  oonsiiting  of  the  Implement  end  Stock 
Prizes  Committees,  was  appointed  to  recommend  ji%i 
of  stock,  implements,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  at  the 
Wolvertiampton  meeting ;  and  the  secretary  was  initracted 
to  announce  that  he  would  be  rlad  to  receive  firom  am- 
bers of  the  Society  until  ^arch  1^,  the  ssma  U 
Sentlemen  nrilUflg  and  able  to  act  as  judges  m  Htm 
epartmeBt«. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torr,  aeeonded  by  Mr.  Shottb- 
worth,  Mr.  Booth  was  nominated  as  Stsward  Keet  of 
Implements. 

An  application  from  the  Appleby  and  Kiikby  Steplm 
Agricoltoral  Society  for  the  loan  of  the  Society's  plwgli 
dynamometer  was  scanted,  subject  to  the  uanil  coaditioos, 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  CHsmorgan- 
iMre  General  Agricoltnnl  Society, 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agricnltare, 
The  Chai&mait  (Mr.  B.  Barbour),  of  Bolesworth  CasUe,  in 
eaiMng  upon  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Bigby,  to  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  factory  System  oi  Cheese-making,"  said  it  always 
afforded  him  plessore  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  improved  manafacture  of  cheese  throagboat  Cheshire,  and 
he  thoDcbt  Cheshire  farmers  bad  nothing  to  fear  if  they  would 
only  meJce  a  good  article.  So  far  as  he  had  considered  the 
question,  he  was  inclined  to  be  sceptical  concerning  the  bene- 
ncifid  results  which  it  was  alleged  would  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  factory  system  of  cheese-making  into  Cheshire. 
No  doubt  in  certain  localities  cheese  factories  would  be  of  great 
adfantage;  but,  looking  at  the  connty  generally,  as  most 
iarmers  had  applianees  fox  the  mann/aoture  of  cheese,  and 
wives  snd  families  to  take  charge  of  the  dairy  department,  it 
appeared  to  him  very  problematical  whether  fuch  ^  change  as 
that  proposea  would  be  productive  of  much  ^od.  What  he 
had  before  suggested  to  raise  the  average  quality  of  chejcse  was 
this :  the  enlargement  of  farms  to  such  an  extent  that  cheese- 
making  would  become  really  profitable.  And  landbrds  were 
beginning  to  carrv  01^  the  prineipfe  of  pottiuflr  two  or  three 
nnall  f^u-ms  together,  ao  as  to  let  them  to  intdligent  men  of 
capital,  who  could  nmke  cheese  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  ^ame 
time  lie  admitted  that  it  would  be  9  great  evil  for  all  the  small 
holdings  to  be  absorbed  in  large  farms,  and  that  was  one  reason 
why  he  would  be  delighted  if  he  were  made  ^  couvert  to  the 
fiiciory  system. 

Mr.  R16BT  put  the  question — "  J\  it  desirable  to  introduce 
the  factory  system  of  cheese-nudung  into  Cheshire  P'*  He 
said:  We  are  bnuff  constantly  tcid  that  the  cbaraoter  of 
Cheshire  cheese  has  aeterioi^ted  largely  in  the  last  few  years ; 
that  4^erican  cheese  hsf  improved  s9  much  m  to  be  fiast  run- 
ning it  out  of  the  market ;  and  th^  the  lat^r  oijres  t^is  im- 
provement to  its  mode  of  manufacture  in  factories  of  buildings 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  inference  urged  upon 
us  is  that  we  must  adopt  the  same  syptein  if  we  would  keep  our 
place  or  retrieve  lost  ground.  He  said  that  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  thiese  statements  he  had  made  inquiries 
among  coantry  factors  and  London  cheesemoiigers,  and  al- 
thongn  their  reports  did  not  all  agree  on  the  fint  point,  yet 
they  all  made  such  admissions  as  led  him  to  think  there  was 
some  truth  in  it,  while  they  all  agre»ed  in  ^  t^o  Utter  state- 
ipents.  About  one-fourth  of  the  annud  make  of  the  county, 
say  country  factors,  is  of  decidedly  inferior  quality ;  one-half  is 
of  average  good  quality ;  and  one-fourth,  say  most  of  them,  is 
superior  or  fine  cheese.  One  gentleman  estimates  the  lader 
at  only  an»4eventhof  the  whole,  whale  another  puts  it  at  three- 
eight^  but  he  styles  it  «  fine,  or  approa^ng  fine."  All  of 
them  but  one  say,  /*  We  do  pot  think  thpre  h^  be^  apy  im- 


provement in  the  quidity  of  Cheshire  eheese  in  the  last  SO 
years,  and  there  cei^inly  is  not  more  than  the  same  somber 
of  fine  dairies.*'  The  exception  named  "  thinks  the  cheese  of 
the  present  day  is  richer  than  it  was  formeriy,  and  moFP  loitrd 
to  the  taste  m  the  consumer.^  Having  given  the  testinusif 
of  several  London  dealers  to  show  that  Qieahire  dierse  vai 
«  nothing  like  so  good  as  it  used  to  be/*  that  it  wu  "  shoit  U 
meat,*'  and  that  Cheddar  and  American  hsd  sappkotd 
Chediire  in  the  West  End  of  London,  he  went  on  to  saj  that 
there  should  be  much  variety  in  the  cheese  made  in  Cheshire 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  from  variooa  panben 
of  cows,  in  houses  of  every  variety  of  size,  positioD,  ai^ 
accommodation,  and  on  every  kind  of  soil  and  pasture.  Iti 
mode  of  making  is  the  same  all  over  the  county  m  its  leuUae 
features,  but  very  little  is  known  of  the  essental  prindpies  ol 
the  o])eratioo.  The  thermometer  U  nsed  in  fixing  the  heat  of 
the  milk  before  adding  the  rennet,  but  this  is  aboot  the  ody 
step  taken  by  niV*  T))is  quantity  pf  rennet  requisite  for  tha 
purpose  of  coagulating  the  curd  is  invariably  guessed  at,  aoi 
this  is  made  day  by  day  ^itbont  reference  to  il^  imtiTe  stre&gth 
or  power.  Salt  is  added  to  the  dried  curd  before  vattiog,  ^ 
taste,  and  not  in  any  definite  proportion ;  and  opinions  are 
vague  and  vary  much  as  to  the  most  suitable  teniperataR  of 
the  kitchen  in  which  cheese  should  be  made,  the  presa-boaw 
in  which  it  is  pressed,  and  of  the  room  in  whieh  it  ]»  placed 
to  ripen.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Cheshire  eheeff 
should  7f  ry  in  diaracter,  and  that  some  of  it  should  be  of 
inferior  qu^iy.  It  iqrppld  re^y  be  more  snrprisiDg  if  it  W 
not  so.  C)ieese-msking  as  now  ci^rried  qn.  is  a  n^oat  Isboriou 
and  anxious  work  \p  the  farmer's  wi^,  and  the  hem  necetfai; 
thereto  becomes' increasingly  difiScult  to  deal  wiili,  how  ifi 
regard  to  social  life  and  to  the  question  of  wagi^i  P^,^ 
should  be  prepared  to  hail  such  a  dianj^  with  plesaure  if  it 
would  only  relieve  us  from  these  difficulties,  and  much  more  if 
the  work  were  done  chea^r  and  bc^er.  C^  better  Cheahiie 
cheese  be  made  in  lactones  than  in  fiarm-boaaes,  if  the  daiiy 
of  the  farm-house  be  presided  over  hy  a  sldlAil  V^  ^^^ 
cheesp-makerf  I  think  not.  T^e  mfn#ge?  of  Iv^ 
generally  adopt  the  Chedder  plan  of  jnanufacture,  aa  the  baau 
of  their  operations,  aind  wisely  so,  as  it  is  more  tf^j  adajpted 
to  definite  rules  than  the  Cheshire  mode  of  making,  and  it  u 

Srobable  that  better  cheese  will  be  ipade  in  this  case  than  the 
ulk  of  that  which  is  made  where  the  management  is  not  fint* 
class.  In  the  one  case  a  trained  mind  directs  and  regoutcs 
every  movement  with  tried  skill,  and  on  piineiples  that  lu^e 
be^n  d/early  demonstrated;  in  the  other  we  oaTS  a  dotfo 
managers  who  make  cheese  in  blind  anuran^  with  ka  tsaa 
ordinary  intelligence  and  thonzht  on' the  sfT^  &^  ^  ^' 
jority  of  cases),  and  after  k  {J^n  JP^  vnxp  dm9^  ^  ^' 
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(erenfie  iiu  I  tbiAk,  oIjMiIj  in  Iitoot  of  the  ftctoiy  on  thii 
account  alonf .  Another  matter  that  will  conduce  to  it  also  will 
be  the  better  dairy  arrangementt  for  making  and  for  ripenlog 
cheese  at  iactories  than  exist  at  the  averace  of  farms  in  the 
county.  A  third  thing  in  iavour  of  dieese  factories  is  the  better 
Talae  that  woald  accme  to  small  fBjrmers  from  having  their  milk 
made  op  daily  into  the  most  valoable  sized  cheese.  When 
milk  has  to  be  k«pt  until  three  or  four  meals  can  be  joined  to- 
gether to  make  a  small-sized  cheese  the  qaality  is  ^rely  good, 
and  when  it  is  made  of  two  meals  into  a  cheese  under  35  lbs. 
weight,  although  equally  ^ood,  it  suffers  deterioration  of  price 
of  from  three  to  fi?e  shilhngs  per  cwt.  compared  with  what 
it  would  yield  if  made  into  a  cheese  of  60  to  80  pounds  weight. 
These  threp  points — superior  skill  at  the  factory,  better  accom- 
modation, and  a  larger  sized  and  more  yalnable  cheese — are,  I 
think,  in  fiarour  of  factories,  and  tend  to  prove  there  would  be 
much  gained  by  their  adoption  as  regards  quality.  There  are 
one  or  two  qualifications  of  the  advantages  wmcb  must  be 
ooasidered.  Urst,  milk  may  be  bron^ht  to  the  factory  during 
hot  weather  in  a  sour  rtate ;  and  this,  if  mixed  with  sweet 
milk,  wiU  injure  the  chara(^r  of  the  cheese.  Second,  some 
patron's  milk  may  be  richer  th^  that  of  others,  beca9seof 
the  breed  of  his  cows,  his  better  pastures,  or  higher  feeding, 
bat  he  cap  only  get  a  return  of  weight  in  curd  from  the 
average  of  the  whole.  Again,  some  nersons  may  milk  the 
cow  with  the  iron  tail  into  their  cans  before  sending  them  to 
the  factory,  with  a  view  to  get  a  higher  value  for  their  milk 
than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  at  iho  expense  of  their  partners 
in  the  enterprise.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  objections 
are  easily  conected.  The  first  by  Krupnlous  cleanliness,  and 
by  cfx>Uog  the  milk  before  sending  to  the  factory,  as  is  done 
by  those  who  send  milk  to  Xiverpool  or  Manchester ;  and  the 
latter  by  the  expulsion  of  the  offeader  as  soon  as  his  dislionesty 
is  discovered,  which  would  be  the  case  quickly  by  a  diligent 
nanagiBr,  both  by  the  weighing  machine  and  the  testing  tubes. 
The  second  objection  ia  aiot  so  serious  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  for  though  the  milk  of  one  cow  in  a  herd  may  be  much 
richer  than  another,  yet  there  will  be  Uttle  difference  found 
between  the  milk  of  one  herd  and  that  at  another,  when  tbe 
avenge  quality  is  tested.  The  second  point  of  inquiry  to  us 
IS  the  compaiatire  eost  of  makiog  cheese  at  the  &ctory  and 
at  the  farmaonse.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  paper  on  English 
cheese  factories,  estimates  the  cost  of  maniuacturing  the  milk 
of  750  cows  in  a  factory  at  iBSOO,  and  that  of  the  work,  when 
done  at  thirty  different  homesteads  in  Derbyshire,  at  £l,0fiO, 
and  ahows  a  gain  of  £750  by  the  former  mode,  or  just  £1  per 
cow.  This  result  seems  too  good,  and  sets  one  thinking.  The 
latter  item  is  certainly  not  overstated.  Thirty-five  pouds  per 
year  for  making  cheese  from  25  cows  is  within  the  limit. 
^^re  are  one  or  two  items  omitted,  however,  which  I  think 
should  be  added  to  the  debit  of  tbe  factory.  The  cost  of  send- 
ing milk  through  the  season  from  80  &rms  to  a  central  point 
to  be  made  into  dieese  must  certainly  be  great,  and  as  it  u  in- 
cidental to  the  scheme  it  ought  to  be  charged.  At  an  average 
of  dS  per  year—the  estimate  Mr.  Coleman  gives  of  a  favour- 
able case-— this  would  amonnt  to  iS^»  Another  item  is  tlie 
Srment  of  80  millm  for  doing  the  woric  of  the  SO  dairymaids 
peased  with  ;  this,  at  4e.  per  wedc,  for  25  weeks  say,  would 
add  £150,  and  together  reduce  the  £750  to  £350,  or  a  little 
leas  than  LQs.  per  cow.  The  same  dass  of  estimate  (and  it  seems 
a  fair  one),  applied  to  Cheshire,  should  assume  the  average 
nambcrof  oar  stocks  as  80  instead  of  25,and  may  be  thus  stated : 

85  farm  dairies  of  SO  cows  each 750 

Wages  of  S5  vessel  cleaners  or  assistants  to 

the  mistress  or  dairymaid,  at  £12  per  year  £800    0    0 
Board  of  ditto  at  £30  per  year        500    0    0 


Cost  of  factory  of  750  cows^ 
Manager 


£800    0    q 


•••  •!•  ••• 


160  0  0 

AssiaUnts  to  ditto,  as   per  Mr.  Coleman^a 

estimate      '.        160  0  0 

Cost  of  sending  milk  to  factory,  26  at  £8  ...  200  0  0 
Ditto  of  25  milkers,  in  lieu  of  vessel  cleanerf 

dispensed  with,  26  weeks  at  4s.  each       ...  126  0  0 

Balance  gam  by  factory        176  0  0 


#800    0    0 
Or  a  favjig  of  jiMrij  6s.  per  cow  in  the  manufacture  at  ^e 

factory. " 


Qn  this  groaad  again  maeh  nay  bo  laid  in  faroor  of  fisctoxies, 
a  saving  of  5s.  per  cow  in  cost  of  manu£Bicture  of  cheese  in  the 
whole  of  the  stocks  of  Cheshire  would  amount  to  a  handsome 
sum.  There  are  other  advantages  also  which  I  would  briefly 
enumerate.  First,  a  saving  in  cost  of  farm  buildings  to  land- 
lords. One  factory,  with  all  the  advantages  of  position  and 
arrangements  to  save  labour  that  can  be  devised,  could  be 
erected  for  a  mndi  less  sum  than  is  required  for  providing 
dairy  accommodation  of  an  inferior  character  at  a  number  of 
farm  hoases.  Second,  no  capital  would  need  to  be  locked  np 
by  the  farmer  in  dairy  vessds,  cheese  presses,  and  other  requi- 
sites. Third,  the  comfort  of  a  farmhouse  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  cheese-making  bciuff  taken  away — mis&esses, 
and  young  mothers  especially,  would  be  apreatly  relieved ;  and, 
fourth,  it  would  tend  to  promote  a  higher  state  of  morality 
among  farmers  in  making  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
more  easy.  The  Sunday's  milk  could  be  sieved  up  for  churn- 
ing and  making  into  butter  during  the  week,  and  th.us  all  la- 
boar  on  that  cby  avoided.  Mr.  Bigby  said  that  hif  third 
statement  might  be  questioned.  No  doubt  "  having  nothing 
to  do"  ip  harder  work  than  '*  too  much  labour,*'  but  this  is  a 
visitation  most  unlikdy  to  fall  upon  Cheshire  farmera'  wives. 
Their  own  families,  the  system  of  in-door  male  service,  and  the 
Buperintendence  of  the  despatch  of  milk,  morning  and  evening, 
would  bea  mosteffectual  preservative.  Oneof  tlie  mostobjection- 
able  features  of  the  factory  system  to  me  a  little  whileago  was  the 
abstraction  of  all  the  whey  firom  the  farmbouse ;  but  1  now 
think  it  would  be  disposed  of  to  the  farmers's  advanta^  bet- 
ter onder  the  factory  system  than  it  is  at  present.  As  pig  food 
whey  has  comparatively  littie  feeding  property  alone,  and  ia 
of  most  vslue  when  mixed  with  ponna  com,  and  the  more 
skilfully  it  is  so  used  the  higher  its  value.  If  piggeries  were 
erected  at  the  factory  on  the  beat  principles,  and  the  fattening 
of  pigs  pursued  on  a  scale  that  would  use  np  the  whc^  most 
profitably,  the  reault  would  be  at  leaat  equally,  if  not  more,  aa- 
tiafactory.  Tme,  this  course  would  reduce  the  amonnt  of  ma- 
nure now  made  by  pigs  in  our  farmyards;  but  there  would  be 
the  same  manure  made  at  the  factory,  which  could  be  pur- 
chased at  its  market  value,  and  carted  back  to  the  farm.  This 
course  is  pursued  now  by  farmers  resident  near  our  populous, 
towns,  theirf produce  beins  taken  in  and  manure  brought  out 
reipoiarhr  with  mutual  advantage.  The  portion  of  whey  re- 
quisite for  household  purposes  could  be  purchased  and  brought 
back  daily ;  and  the  butter  and  buttermilk  resulting  from  the 
Sunday's  milk,  if  used  as  I  suggested,  would  yield  an  amplo 
supply  for  all  the  wants  of  a  family,  and  leave  somethingo 
onsiderable  towards  current  expenses.  After  thanking  them 
fior  the  kind  hearing  they  had  given  him,  Mr.  Eigby  said : 
let  landlords  who  have  defective  tenements  for  the  purpose  of 
cheesemaking  erect  a  factory  upon  their  estates,  in  a  central 
point,  as  a  trial,  and  let  those  who  supply  milk  be  honest  with 
ea(^  other,  and  under  eficient  management  success  must  follow. 
And  as  **  nothing  succeeds  like  success."  it  will  folbw  quickly. 
If,  however,  the  principle  is  wrong,  there  could  be  no  better 
way  to  expose  its  fisllacy. 

Mi.  J.  Coleman  (Quomdoa,  Derby),  who  had  been  spe- 
cially invited  to  be  present,  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportuni^  of  making  a  few  remarka  upon  what  they,  in  Der- 
byshire, considered  to  be  the  advantage  of  the  factor)  system. 
So  far,  they  had  done  nothing  but  experimentalise,  and  their 
experiments  had  been  carried  on  in  public  factories,  open  to 
everyone  who  choose  to  come  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
Many  things  of  importance  they  had  to  learn,  or  find  out,  and 
they  were  leamiag  and  fining  out  yet.  Having  farmed  in 
Suffolk,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  Bedfordshire,  he  and  others  found 
out  Uiat  there  was  not  the  dass  of  farms  in  Derbyshire  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  simply  because  the  tenanta 
had  not  sufficient  capital,  and  therefore  the  factory  system  was 
looked  to  as  a  means  by  I  which  the  produce  of  many  farms 
could  be  condensed,  and  more  capital  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  occnpiers  of  land.  If  the  factory  system  enabled  them  to 
effect  this,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  In  Derbyshire  the  movement  was  taken  up  by 
the  landlords  and  backed  up  by  the  tenanta.  They  adopted 
the  co-operative  system,  so  ftur  as  they  could,  because  they  did 
not  like  to  introduce  a  third  party  between  the  purchaser  of 
cheese  and  the  fiirmer  ;  and,  is  they  all  knew,  farmers'  profits 
were  not  too  large.  He  would  be  sorry  to  sa^  anything  which 
would  IcAd  anyone  to  infer  that  they  were  pregudieed  in  fiivoar 
of  the  factory  system ;  they  only  wanted  others  to  esperimen- 
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taliM  in  the  lame  way,  and  would  be  glad  to  gi? e  aU  the  aiiit- 
anoe  they  oonld  to  any  gentleman  or  gentlemen  who  might  eet 
up  a  factory.  Am  to  the  objection  that  the  milk  wonld  torn  soar, 
•orely  if  nulk  oonld  be  deUrered  in  London,  Manchester,  or 
liferpool,  iweet  from  the  oonntiy,  it  oonld  be  conreyed  two  or 
three  miles  to  a  fiictory.  Coneeming  the  qualities  of  milk 
from  the  different  Anns,  he  confessed  there  had  been  more 
"  bother**  than  abont  anything  else.  Of  course,  in  their  first 
year,  they  had  not  subjected  the  milk  to  any  tests  beyond  the 
cream  test,  snd  the  use  of  the  lactometer,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  quantity  the  cow  wiUi  the  iron  tail  might  hare 
giTcn ;  but  he  thought  that  by  the  aid  of  ehemistry  they  might 
yet  be  able  to  app^some  thorouffh  test  The  must  hayea 
certain  standard  up  to  which  aJl  milk  must  come,  and  if  it  did 
not,  a  deduction  must  be  made,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
thing extra  must  be  allowed  to  those  whose  milk  was  above 
the  standard.  Ttike,  for  instanoe,  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
been  sending  his  milk  to  London,  and  at  last  had  it  refused. 
He  (the  speisker)  asked  the  fiurmer  how  he  fed  his  oows,  and 
the  answer  was.  on  (^rainand  mangold  wnneL  This  sufficiently 
eiplained  why  the  imlk  wu  nyeoted.  The  cattle  did  not  have 
the  rich  nitrogenous  food  they  required,  and  consequently  the 
milk  was  poor  and  contained  a  large  per  centage  of  water. 
As  to  the  milk  sent  to  the  factory  being  watered,  uey  had  one 
suspicious  case,  which  was  soon  found  out  and  did  not  occur 
again.  Mr.  Bigby  took  exception  to  the  figures  he  (Mr.  Cole- 
man) gave  before  the  Fanners*  Club  a  fortnight  ago.  He 
stated  the  case  as  it  stood  or  as  he  fiuicied  it  stood,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  would  remark  that  the  management  of  the  factory 
would  be  less  than  he  stated,  because  he  had  represented  the 
season  as  lasting  40  weeks,  and  charged  wages  for  that  time. 
If  a  person  had  alarge  number  of  cows,  as  some  of  the  speakers 
at  London,  who  had  800,  they  might  commence  a  small  factory 
at  once;  but  with  them,  as  with  the  holders  of  small  home- 
steads, it  was  not  so  much  a  saving  of  labour  but  an  increased 
value  of  the  produce  that  was  aimed  at.  He  said  again  that 
the  cost  for  labour  was  about  £1  per  cow.  Of  course  he  did 
not  deduct  the  carriage  of  milk  to  the  factory.  But  most  of 
them  had  ponies  and  carts,  and  if  the  milk  were  delivered  twice 
a  day  they  oould  easily  calculate  the  cost  of  that.  He  did  not 
mention  that^  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
gain  on  the  side  of  the  fiMtory  system  for  which  he  did  not  take 
eredit,  in  being  able  to  purchase  all  the  commodities  they  re- 
quired for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  at  a  wholesale  price. 
Then  again,  onlv  one  fire  was  kept  going  at  the  fiictoryfor 
heating  and  sealding  purposes,  where  twenty  or  thirty  wonld 
otherwise  be  required,  so  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  gain 
in  fuel  alone,  or  which  he  had  said  nothing.  Therefore,  on 
these  groundi  he  was  quite  prepared  to  go  into  figures  to  show 
that  the  gain  on  the  factorr  system  would  be  fully  what  he  had 
stated.  Then,  as  to  the  value  of  whey,  he  considered  that  there 
was  not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  worth  u  in  the  inducement  it 
afforded  to  the  farmer  to  uae  other  materials  or  feedins  stuffs 
on  his  farm.  But  if  gentlemen  with  large  dairies  would  give 
a  little  more  com  to  their  cattle  instead  of  so  much  to  their 
pigs,  they  would  make  up  for  any  small  loss  which  might  arise 
on  the  score  of  pig  feeding.  It  was  his  belief,  and  spraking  of 
Derbyshire  he  was  pra%  certain,  that  dairy  cows  were  not 
kept  well  enough.  They  were  turned  ont  very  poor,  and  it 
took  them  months  to  get  into  their  natural  conoition.  He 
hoped  that  the  factory  system  would  be  introduced,  and  that 
they  wonld  have  better  farming  than  thev  now  had  in  some 
dairy  districts.  If  they  thought  it  would  lead  to  impoverish- 
ment of  the  land,  or  detract  in  any  way  from  the  mode  of 
farming  at  present  pursued,  for  his  own  part  he  would  not 
defend  it  for  one  minute.  He  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  which  might  be  asked,  and  before  sitting  down 
would  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  gentleman  in 
that  county.  The  writer  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  which 
he  (Mr.  Coleman)  read  in  London  a  fortnight  ago,  and  oon- 
dnded  by  stating  that  he  made  ten  tons  of  choMe  annually, 
and  generally  secured  a  high  price  for  it.  He  had  just 
realised  92s.  per  cwt.  for  upwarus  of  a  ton,  and  he  knew  a 
farmer  who  had  made  100s.  of  a  small  quantity.  The  writer 
said,  **  Yon  must  admit  that  fiMtories  would  be  of  no  use  to 
parties  making  such  cheese.** 

Mr.  Jos.  AaroN  rose  as  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  said 
thai  he  found  he  had  made  a  mistake,  that  the  price  he  ob- 
tained feU  short  of  92s.  by  lU. 

Mr.  JiLOKSON :  What  has  been  the  lowest  P 


Mr.  Abton  :  70s.  6d. ;  but  neatly  all  fetohed  over  Ms.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  apologiae  for  the  absnee 
of  Mr.  John  Tollemache,  who  considered  that  the  au^iag 
was  rather  premature,  and  that  they  should  have  waited  for 
the  production  of  the  balance-sheet  from  the  two  Derbyshire 
cheese  factories  before  attempting  to  decide  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  have  fkctories  in  this  county  or  not.  He  mid  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  fiumers*  wives  would  be  profitably 
employed  if  all  the  milk  were  sent  to  the  factorr ;  and  that  if 
the  fsrmers*  wives  on  his  estate  were  to  be  told  that  eheess- 
making  was  drudgery,  they  would  laugh  at  it.  Still,  Mr. 
Tollemache  thought  that  this  meeting  might  be  the  means  of 
doing  good  'j  and  it  had  already  stirred  him  up  to  look  isoie 
thoroughly  into  the  snlnect  of  cheese-making,  and,  if  possibb, 
.^0  was  resolved  to  make  better  dairy  arrangements  on  his 
'  farmsteads ;  and  he  thought  if  other  landlords  would  propeily 
attend  to  this  matter  better  cheeae  wonld  be  prodnced  ia 

Srivate  dairies  than  in  public  manufactories.     Having  de> 
vered  Mr.  TollemachePs  message,  he  (Mr.  Aston),  as  a  dairy 
farmer,  wonld  give  his  opinion  upon  the  qnestioa  before  tbs 
meeting.    That  as  good,  if  not  better,  checee  on  the  avenge 
may  be  made  in  the  Derbyshire  and  American  hdUnnm  thas 
in  private  dairies  he  was  quite  prepared  to  admit ;  bat  that  s 
more  superior  article  could  be  manufactured  in  a  pretty  good 
number  of  private  dairies  than  in  any  puUio  factoriei  be 
thought  he  was  in  a  position  to  prove.    At  a  dairy  coaves- 
tion,  which  took  place  in  December  las^  a  private  dauymia 
stated  that  he  obtained  16  cents,  per  pound  for  an  entire  lot, 
which  eoM  not  be  secured  by  the  public  factories.    Aad  it 
another  meeting  which  took  place  a  short  time  afkerward% 
when  one  of  the  speakers  put  the  ouestbn,  whether  ss  good 
cheese  could  be  not  made  in  private  dairies  as  in  factorifs,  s 
number  of  gentlemen  qx)ntaneonsly  rose  and  unheaitstia^y 
stated  that  better  cheeie  was  made  in  private  dairies  thsa  ia 
public  factories ;  and  it  did  not  appear  from  the  r»ort  that 
those  statements  were  contradicted  by  any  of  the  foUovisg 
speakers.    He  had  been  through  the  two  factories  in  Dei^- 
soire,  and  saw  a  number  of  cheese  cut,  which  he  must  sdsit 
were  better  than  he  supposed  could  have  been  prodaoed  bj 
associated  dairies ;  still  in  his  opinion  they  were  not  equal  to 
a  pretty  good  number  of  private  dairies  in  this  oonnty.   He 
hibd  also  taken  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  in  the  cheese  trade 
in  London  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Derby  faetoriee,  sad 
thev  were  in  favour  of  them ;  but  after  examining  the  checee 
and  pointing  out  some  of  their  good  qualitiea  they  ssidths 
flavour  was  not  fine,  and  it  was  his  (the  speaker's)  opinioa 
that  it  wu  not  possible  for  any  person  under  the  preeeat 
system  to  produce  a  really  fine  flavoured  cheese  from  sieo- 
ciated  dairies.    The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sohermerfaora, 
the  manager  of  the  Longford  frctory,  that  the  price  of  nilk 
was  too  high  in  £ngland  for  factories  to  become  general,  he 
Qix.  Astou)  considered  to  be  damaging  to  the  movemeBt. 
He  stated  that  farmers  found  that  beef  and  mutton  paid  better 
than  dairying,  and  he  (Mr.  Aston)  would  prefer  feeding  beef 
and  mutton  at  the  present  prices  of  meat  to  sending  hie  lulk  to 
a  factory  at  6|d.  per  gallon.    After  careful  consideration,  sad 
looking  at  the  snqject  in  all  its  bearings,  he  waa  still  of  Uie 
opinion  which  he  advanoed  three  ^eais  ago  when  the  qneitioa 
was  first  mooted,  that  fSustories  mi^ht  be  beneficial  to  nm 
fiurmers,  those  makiiur  inferior  dairies  and  those  farming  man 
for  pleosnre  than  profit,  but  for  a  large  farmer  who  wae  pro* 
dnong  a  decent  article  to  send  his  mili  to  the  fiietoiy  voold 
be,  in  his  opinion,  making  a  greatsacriftoe.    He  milked  from 
60  to  GOcows,  and  if  he  were  to  do  so  he  did  not  hesitste  to 
say  that  it  wonld  be  at  the  very  least  aB200  per  annum  oat  of 
hie  pocket.    The  advocates  of  the  ^stem  asserted  that  if  wSk 
were  sent  to  the  factory,  expenses  at  home  would  be  greaUr 
diminished  and  female  drudgery  abolished ;  but  he  msintaiBed 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  oontnry  wonld  be  the  ease.    If  tl>e 
milk  were  sent  to  the  fectory,  the  majority  of  fisrmen  wobU 
only  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  serviees  of  ^one  fsmale  ler- 
vant,  and  that  would  be  made  up  bv  the  warn  of  aaotba 
to  cart  the  milk  twice  a  day  to  the  mctorv.     Many  of  thea 
present  well  knew  that  one  of  die  greatest  difficulties  which  tbe 
dairy  fkrmer  had  to  contend  with  was  that  of  getting  cowi  pro- 
perly milked.    He  knew  some  who  oonld  not  secon  ailken  it 
any  price.    A  large  number  of  labourers'  wives  positively  re- 
ftiMa  to  engaip  in  the  work,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  th^ 
preferred  taking  part  in  cheese  making  to  milking  s  lot 
of  cows  on  a   hot  summer'!  evening.     So  tiiat  if  thegr 
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lent  tlie  milk  to  a  Ikctoiy  th«  lion'a  ihAra  of  the 
indgaj  would  be  left  at  home.  Farther,  where  there 
vu  saAcient  aoeommodation^and  some  kndlordB  were 
■tldng  arxaiwementa  equal  to  the  best  factories,  Mr.  Tol- 
lemache  itaiuuiig  foremost  in  each  work — and  where  the 
boiiness  was  properly  nnderstood,  cheese-making  was  not 
dradgerr,  but  pleaisant  and  agreeable  employment  He  was 
now  making  cheese  with  a  small  amount  of  labour,  and  others 
aigfat  do  the  same  with  satisfactory  results.  The  work  was 
over  by  half-past  ten  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the 
pirtywho  took  the  management  was  at  liberty  to  take  an 
aboiidanee  of  recreation  in  the  afternoon  and  CTening.  He 
eonsidered  that  the  high  price  of  land,  together  with  heary 
tuation,  and  ineidental  expenses  which  were  continually  aug- 
menting, would  not  as  a  rule  admit  of  fiirmers  sending  their 
milk  to  a  factory,  when  the  work  could  be  done  with  little  or 
no  additional  expense  at  home.  If  they  were  to  deprive  a 
IsTge  (number  of  their  skilful  Clieshire  dairymaids  of  their 
present  employment,  it  would  be  a  sCTcre  infliction,  but,  be- 
aidei,  farmers  were  not  in  a  position  to  keep  their  wives,  and 
three  or  four  healthy  daughters,  at  home  unemployed,  nor  was 
it  viae  or  expedient  to  do  so,  and  if  ther  did,  instead  of  their 
expenies  bemg  diminished,  they  would  be  increased.  The 
adoption  of  cheese  factories  was  not  in  his  opinion  the  g^reat 
deuderatnm  of  the  nresent  time.  What  they  wanted  was 
torn  daily  college,  call  it  a  factory  if  you  please,  where  dif- 
ferent plans  of  cheese  making  could  be  shown,  and  various 
ttperiments  tried,  with  the  view  of  general  improvement. 
Tbey  wanted  more  intolligence  and  skill  brought  to  bear  upon 
dairying.  They  should  put  forth  efforts  to  bnng  up  their  sons 
and  danghtera  to  study  the  art  of  cheese  making,  the  same  as 
they  did  other  things,  and  endeavour  to  disseminate  useful 
knowledge;  and  if  such  a  course  were  adopted,  it  was  his  firm 
opinion  that  a  general  reformation  in  cheese  making  would 
■oon  be  effected,  and  that  the  cheese  made  in  private  dairies 
wonld,  on  the  average,  be  Car  superior  to  that  manufactured  in 
pabHe  factones. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  statement  had  yet  been  pub- 
liihed  bv  the  Derby  factories  P 

Mr.  CoLiVAN  eaid  they  were  not  able  to  give  results  de- 
llutely  at  present,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  cheese  was  unsold. 
The  qoantity  of  milk  whieh  had  been  received  at  the  Long- 
fotd  factory  was  170.867  gallons,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture 
lato  cheese,  excluaive  of  the  American  manages  sdary,  £76 
79.  9d.  They  had  to  pay  the  Americans  an  extremely  high 
pnce  to  show  them  the  art  of  condensing  labour,  and  there- 
fore a  guarantee  /und  of  £100  a-year  was  charged  to  each 
»ctory.  At  the  Derby  factory  they  had  received  130,867 
gulona  of  milk,  and  in  the  same  way  the  expenses  of  working 
tad  been  £87  12a.  6d.  When  it  was  ready  they  would  be 
pn  to  send  a  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but 
It  wonld  be  hardly  fair  to  test  the  factory  system  of  cheese 
making  on  the  results  of  the  first  year,  as  they  had  had  to 
make  many  changes,  and  do  their  best  with  a  new  mode 
of  mannfacture. 

Major  Egb&tok  Lbioh,  referring  to  what  Mr.  Aston  had 
>»d,  was  sure  tliev  would  like  to  know  the  plan  adopted  at 
tbat  geotleman's  dairy  to  enable  him  to  obtain  such  a  high  price 
for  hia  cheese.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  cows  were  kept 
too  poor,  and  that  was  true  to  some  extent ;  but  supposing 
that  a  man  who  farmed  well,  and  another  who  farmed  badly, 
Rnt  their  milk  to  the  factory,  the  balance  of  benefit  would  be 
jn  favour  of  the  latter ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  man  who  had 
before  obtained  908.  per  cwt.  for  his  cheese  and  the  man  who 
ooold  not  obtain  more  than  50s.,  would  be  putupon  an  eqoality, 
>iui  get  a  price  between  908.  and  50s.  What  they  wanted  to 
♦  vT  ^**  ^^  ****  ^*  cheese  could  be  made,  how  cows  were 
to  be  fed  so  as  to  give  most  milk,  and  how  land  was  to  be 
njnnred.  As  they  all  knew,  the  average  size  of  farms  in 
tbeahire  was  very  small,  some  being  only  50  acres,  and  others 
leas.  Many  could  not  keep  a  horse,  and  if  they  sent  their  milk 
to  the  factory  they  must  pay  for  it,  so  that  in  such  cases  there 
wonld  be  an  increase  instead  of  a  diminution  in  the  working 
expenses.  In  some  cases  it  answered  better  for  a  small  ftirmer 
to  make  butter  or  dispose  of  his  milk,  but  he  would  also  sup- 
P«c  a  ease  where  a  man  with  a  sickly  wife  and  no  one  to  look 
after  his  dairy,  would  be  glad  to  send  his  milk  to  a  factory,  so 
that  his  defiaendea  might  be  made  n^  there.  With  regard  to 
w>e  whey,  he  believed  tiiat  in  America  a  farmer  who  sent  a 
ctftain  quantity  of  milk  could  receive  back,  if  he  chose  to  do 


so,  a  quantity  of  wher,  but  he  thought  that  would  not  be  so 
saUsfiactonr.  As  to  throwing  several  small  fiurms  into  one,  it 
might  be  Setter  for  the  Undlord,  but  it  would  not  be  better  for 
the  country.  He  knew  that  sniall  farms  in  Cheshire  were  of 
great  advantage.  You  could  hardly  tell  where  the  labourer 
ceased  and  the  farmer  began,  and  in  consequence  of  that  men 
had  risen  b^  their  own  exertions,  which  they  could  not  liave 
done  so  easily,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  if  they  had  lived  in 
countries  like  Lincolnshire  and  Gloucestershire,  where  farms 
were  frequently  of  the  extent  of  a  1,000  acres.  The  discussion 
of  the  subject  would  do  good,  but  beyond  that  he  did  not  see 
that  thev  could  go. 

Mr.  DuTTON  said,  in  re^rd  to  the  supposed  injury  a  good 
farmer  would  sustain.  Major  Egerton  Leigh  somewhat  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  advantages  were  mainly  in  the  quantity 
of  the  milk  which  the  cows  give,  and  therefore  the  man  who 
farmed  well  would  ^t  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  proportion  of  the 
milk  which  he  obtained.  But  they  might  get  good  cheese  from 
Und  in  poor  condition,  and  indeed  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring  had 
delighted  them  by  his  endeavours  to  show  that  as  land  had  im- 
proved the  cheese  had  deteriorated — ^that  it  was  on  land 
undrained  and  mahy  where  the  b«t  Cheshire  cheese  was  made. 

Major  Egerton  Leioh  :  We  may  consider  that  as  a  sort 
of  poetical  license  extended  to  Sir  Harrv. 

Mr.  DuTTON  was  inclined  to  think  there  wu  something  in 
it,  and  that  when  land  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  it  re- 
quired more  curd  to  make  cheese  of  first-class  quality.  They 
all  knew  that  the  land  which  Mr.  Aaton  farmed  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  good  cheese-mdung.  He  said  that  it  was  as- 
tonishing to  see  the  quantities  of  nulk  sent  to  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  other  large  towns  every  day.  He  believed  that  at 
least  80  percent,  was  not  made  into  cheese,  and  that  unless  thej 
could  get  something  near  the  average  price  by  eonverting  it 
into  cheese  he  was  certain  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  milk 
would  be  sent  from  the  country  to  the  town.  This  showed  that 
it  was  better  to  sell  milk  even  at  6^.  per  gallon  than  to  feed 
beef  and  mutton.  Some  of  them  were  not  blessed  with  wives, 
to  sajy  nothing  of  daughters,  and  to  such  it  had  become  a 
pressing  question  whether  they  could  pay  £30  or  £40  for 
a  good  dairymaid.  He  asked  Mr.  Aston  to  atate  what  the 
average  price  of  Cheshire  cheese  was. 

Mr.  Aston  said  he  was  inclined  to  defer  in  tbat  matter  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  put  it  at  about  708.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarporley  it  wonld  be  7^8.  or  748.  Mr.  Jackson  had  asked 
him  to  state  the  lowest  price,  and  he  did,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  at  the  time  that  during  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  a 
lot  was  made  which  fetohed  only  66s. 

Mr.  CoLXMAN  said,  as  this  question  had  arisen,  he  might 
state  that  in  July  they  made  460  cheese  at  Longford  factory, 
and  456  cows  had  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mr.  J.  Slater  said  that  when  the  system  was  under  dis- 
cussion three  years  ago,  he  showed  that  the  average  price  of 
Cheshire  was  7s.  or  8s.  per  cwt.  higher  than  the  factorv-made 
cheese.  It  was  not  not  likely  that  the  Americans  would  send 
their  rubbish  here,  because  a  ton  of  bad  would  cost  as  mueh  as 
a  ton  of  good  in  carriage. 

Migor  EoxRTON  Leigh  :  How  on  earth  do  they  arrive  at 
the  proof  that  Cheshire  cheese  is  worse  now  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago  P 

Mr.  Slater  said  that  such  atatemenU  were  incapable  of 
proof.  It  might  suit  the  Americans,  to  whom  cheese-making 
was  a  new  thing,  to  establish  factories ;  but  in  Cheshire,  al- 
though he  knew  some  inferior  dairies,  he  knew  none  which 
could  be  called  bad ;  and  he  thought  that  what  thev  had  heard 
should  stir  them  up  to  make  better.  Sir  Harrv  Mainwaring, 
who  usually  made  slashing  observations,  said  that  the  factory 
system  would  do  very  well  for  those  who  were  too  proud  or  too 
ignorant.  If  the  factory  plan  was  a  better  one  it  might  be 
adopted,  but  he  did  not  think  thev  could  improve  good  Cheshire. 
Deroyshire  never  was  considered  such  a  celebrated  county  aa 
Cheshire;  and  if  they  oould  by  the  factory  system  bring 
that  county  up  to  the  average  of  this  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

Mr.  JACK.SON  (Tattenhall  Hall)  aaid  he  had  been  almost  all 
his  life  connected  with  cheesemaking,  having  been  a  Cheshire 
farmer  thirty  years  and  a  cheese-factor  for  twen^  years,  and 
he  must  say  that  he  had  ^reat  objections  at  first  to  changing 
and  adopting  the  Amencan  plan.  But,  as  the  (S>m- 
mander-in-Chief  had  declared  reoently,  he  had  been  "  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise,**  and  he  now  saw  that  they   must 
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ehiBgtt,  or,  if  thej  did  not,  fhij  would  vepest  it.  Ha  itatad 
that  thie  leuon  he  had  not  aniwerad  a  letter  that  Mr.  Rifby 
had  written  to  him  wit,  hecaiue  he  did  not  wiih  it  to  he 
thought  that  he  waa  prqudioed.  What  he  did  inttead  of  that 
wu  to  offer  to  pnt  Mr.  Bigby  in  oommnnioation  with  London 
eheeie-laetort,  lo  that  he  oonid  arriTe  at  the  tmth  himself. 
Having  •npported  the  tettimonv  nven  by  Mr.Bijiby  tothe 
effect  that  Uneddar  and  American  haa  replaced  Cheshire  cheese, 
which  was  not  now  to  be  seen  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
Mr.  Jackson  prooeeded  to  say  that  there  oonid  he  no  question 
that  bat  a  small  proportion  of  Cheshire,  compared  with  the 
qnantity  sent  up  there  llftv  years  ago,  found  its  waT  to  London, 
and  he  asked  whether  tiiey  were  content  to  be  oriTon  oat  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  PiOLiT,  a  cheese-ftictor,  haTing  stated  in  answer  to  a 
qoestion  pat  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  where  he  nsed  to  send  fifty 
tons  of  Cheshire  to  London,  he  did  not  now  send  a  ton, 

Mr.  jACXaoif  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Aston*s  proposal  to 
establuh  colleges  for  the  education  of  dairymaids  was  tanta- 
moant  to  introducing  the  factory  system,  as  the  end  aimed  at 
was  to  regain  the  position  they  once  occupied  in  the  cheese- 
market.  He  called  attention  to  the  fiust  that  the  milk  would 
be  bought  by  weight,  and  that  they  would  get  6|d.  per  lOlbs., 
but  as  lOlbs.  of  milk  was  not  quite  a  gallon,  they  would  get  for 
it  7d.  per  gallon  within  a  fraction,  ^ut  supposing  they  sold 
it,  he  knew  a  farmer  who  last  Year  sold  his  milk,  and  made 
thirteen  guineas  per  cow,  although  he  only  sent  his  milk  away 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  26th  of  November.  Last  week  he 
tested  what  the  woiih  of  milk  was  for  churning.  They  churned 
the  cream  of  100  gallons  of  milk,  which  prcMuoed  Sllbs.  of 
l»!)tter,  and  if  thKt  w«re  lold  ftt ;«.  (ML  per  lb.  it  would  bo  equal 


to  aelling  the  milk  at  6id.  per  gallon-  With  leipeci  to  tki 
cost  of  oarting  the  milk  to  the  futory,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  so  much  as  8s.  per  week,  as  he  eontnssd  with  a  ma. 
to  bring  him  milk  for  two  miles  at  the  rate  cf  4s.  per  vfek, 
and  the  same  man  could  bring  milk  for  several  &^Ber^  w  tkit 
the  expense  of  carriage  would  be  minimised.  He  eoniiiend 
that,  as  to  bringing  away  the  whey  it  was  donbtftd  whether  il 
was  benefteial  to  pi|s,  as  it  inoreased  thnr  coaBnmptio&  of  oom 
or  otherwiae  the  pigs  were  liable  to  suffer.  Speskisgoflui 
own  factory,  it  had  been  exceedingly  satisfbrtory,  sad  be  gm 
an  extraet  from  the  register  which  he  kept,  reeoraiag  the  ten- 

Srature  of  the  kitohen,  the  weight  of  the  milk  reeeiTed  oA 
y,  the  temperature  at  which  the  rennet  was  added,  the  qsia. 
ti^  of  colour  (if  used),  the  time  it  took  to  oos^te,the 
quantity  of  cuitl,  the  quantity  of  salt^  aod  the  tune  it  vu 
▼atted.  He  asked,  when  eveiything  could  be  seen  at  a  (ianee 
connected  with  the  process,  whether  it  was  not  aiote  likdj 
that  he  would  obtain  a  satisfactory  result  thsn  if  he  tnntedto 
a  single  woman  who  had  never  seen  his  dairy  befine. 

Mr.  Wood  believed  that  the  difBcultf  which  &nnen  foud 
in  dealing  with  domestic  servants  would  of  itsdf  be  •affideii 
in  the  end  to  drive  the  farmers  to  adopt  the  fukorj  ijitea, 
which,  as  a  practical  man,  he  believed  would  work  mtH 

Ux.  Clxmsnt  SwiTiNHAX  ssid  the  chief  question  vis- 
Will  it  pa^  P  He  thought  that  until  they  were  in  a  poaitin 
to  ascertam  the  flnandsl  results  of  the  fhctories  slxesdy  ertib- 
lished,  it  was  premature  to  come  to  any  decision. 

Some  matters  of  detail  were  disonsaed,  and  ultimate^,  oa  the 
motion  of  Mr.  SDWAja)a,  the  discussion  was  s4joaned,thiah 
being  aeeorded  to  Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Bigby  for  the  infe* 
mation  they  had  given. 


THE    FABUEBS'    CLUB. 
THE    SUPPLY    OF    ENGLISH    OAYALRY    H0BSE8. 


The  monthly  diseossion  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  March  6,  at  the  Club  Booms,  Salisbury  Square,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Spearing,  chairman  for  the  year,  presiding.  The  question 
for  consideration  to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  Tattoraall,  of 
Albert  Gate,  KnighUbridge;  was  **The  supply  of  English 
Cavalry  Horses.'* 

The  0HATRM4W  said :  The  subject  for  this  evening's  dis- 
cussion is  very  interesting  and  important  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  about  to  be  introduced  by  a  gentleman  whoae  name, 
in  oonnection  with  the  horae,  is  so  familiar  to  us  all  that  we 
must  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  that  he  will  handle  it  in  a  proper 
manner.  That  the  breeding  of  a  good  stamp  of  cavalry  horses 
has  been  much  neglected  of  lato  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and,  if  Mr.  Tatteraall  can  show  how  it  may  be  done  with 
advantage  and  profit,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  be  entiUedto  the  htai 
wishes  of  this  club,  and  of  the  country  generally.  Mr.  Tatter- 
sail  is  no  stranger  to  this  dub ;  for  some  years  a^  he  read  a 
paper  "  On  the  best  means,  legislative  or  otherwise,  of  induc- 
ing capital  to  be  more  freely  invested  in  land,  and  the  benefits 
that  would  result  therefrom  to  all  dasses.**  Mr.  Tatteraall  is 
anch  a  practical  man,  that  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  detain  vou 
with  any  more  remarks  of  my  own,  and  thezefora  I  wm  at 
once  introduce  him  to  your  notice. 

Mr.  TiLTTBUALL  then  read  the  following  paper:— 
In  introducing  to  the  Jfarmers*  Qnb  a  subject  of  such 
national  importance,  you  must  allow  me  to  take  as  my  text,  a 
letter  written  at  Westward  Ho,  during  my  summer  holiday, 
in  answer  to  something  I  had  read  on  the  subject  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers : 

Among  the  delusions  swept  away  bv  the  war  which  is 
desolating  France  is  that  heavy  cavalry  are  better  than 
light.  The  Uhlan  is  the  moot  effective  cavalry  soldier  of 
the  day,  and  his  utility  and  ubiquity  are  all  summed  up  in 
the  fsot,  that  he  is  a  light  man  on  a  li^^ht  horse,  and  can 
travel  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  a  day  occasionally,  if  required 
a  thing  impassible  for  a  heavy  man  on  a  heavy  horse,  deflcieot 
in  blood,  and,  therefore,  in  speed  and  endarance.  In  an 
article  (in  a  daUy  paper)  not  long  since,  it  was  aiwued  that 
the  heavy  cavalry  woold  always  beat  the  light  in  a  charge, 


man  to  man,  Sach  a  charge  in  the  preseat  state  of  tiiiigi 
could  hardly  ever  occur,  and  if  it  did  I  believe  in  the  light- 
weight man  on  a  wdl  bred  horse,  ridden  at  speed,  sgainit  tk 
heavier  horse  and  man  at  a  trot.  I  believe  thst  Wells  qb 
Blue  Oown  or  Siderolito,  Fordham  on  See  Saw,  Johnny  Dal^ 
on  Restitution,  Tom  French  on  Kingcraft,  Cnstanoe  on  Vet* 
pasian,  Chaloner  on  Blair  Athol,  orOrimahawon  Oladiateor. 
charsing  at  full  speed  against  an  equal  number  of  TroDU 
and  fiLanbury's  men  on  dray  horses  would  have  the  bat  of  i^ 
I  should  back  the  light  division  1  I  know  of  one  initanoe  n 
which  a  mare  of  my  own,  who  afterwards  beat  the  Anbi,  a^ 
a  bigger  horse  at  full  ^op,  knocked  him  bsckwardi,  m 

1'nmped  over  him  and  his  rider.    But  it  is  not  the  profioce  n 
ight  horsemen  to  attack  heavier  battalions.  Thay  an  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  army,  and  like  the  ubiquitoDi  Vm, 
ought  always  to  be  in  front  and  flank  of  an  armv,  to  an^' 
formation,  to  fall  back  as  rapidly  as  they  adnneed  m 
required,  or  when  their  olgect  is  attained,  aad  to  ^uie 
under  certain  drcnmstanoea.    In  the  last  battle  before  Sedo 
the  French  Cuirassiers  (heavy  cavalry)  were  ahaoit  sbjuu- 
lated  in  a  charge  against  infantry,  and  Oeneial  Sberidaa  a 
reported  to  have  said— and  he  waa  rightn-that  to  use  eanby 
in  such  a  manner  was  murder.    Itseemstobeths  snasiflOBi 
opinion  that  with  the  preaent  weapons  in  the  handi  of  w 
infantry  the  days  of  the  heavy  cavury  are  numbered,  beeaiN 
every  man,  or  his  horse,  is  certain  to  be  shot  if  aest  pout 
blank  against  infiantry  over  a  rangeof  from  400  to  800  yiuw- 
The  light  horseman,  then,  is  what  we  require ;  and  the  11>hb 
is  the  best  type  of  Ught  cavalry.    It  strikes  me  tkat  oir 
mounted  volunteers  are  the  most  easily  mads  like  then,  tf 
they  would  be  Uhlans  with  a  knowledge  of,  aada  aUkeu,  w 
oountrv.    Let  us  at  once,  also,  take  Uie  hint,  and  foliov  w 
example  in  our  army !    We  are  very  defectire  m  ^*"3Li. 
believe  we  are  defective  in  everything,  in  spite  of  Mr.  un* 
well'a  fair  words.    He  is  but  another  instance  that  "Uf^ 
was  given  to  man  to  disguise  the  truth."    !««*■/  "''•"l 
tion  from  oflloers  of  eminence  in  all  branches  of  the  itf^r^ 
and  I  believe  them  in  preference  to  aay  gentiaaisa  la  ow^ 
who  ia  obliged  to  make  out  the  beat  oaie  be  on.   J>b' 
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MMdanyanwewMlcinotTBliT.    What  ii  the  ramedyf   1V> 

mow  the  example  of  the  Pramans  as  Ikr  aa  he  ean ;  but  that  it 

not  10  ea^  at  it  lookB,  and  I  will  tell  70a  why.    ThejhaTebeea 

for  mere  than  a  ^oajter  of  a  eentoiy  maimlhetariBg  their 

light  honei,  and  in  thii  way.    tot  all  that  period,  or  longer, 

the^  hare  had  agenta  in  thii  coontry,  who  hare  been  boyinff 

up  m  Ensland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  (where?er  they  ooola 

And  them),  at  about  £6  per  head  extra,  all  the  aetive,  ueeAil, 

ihort-Iegged,  soond  hackney  maree — a  ebua  now  ahnoet  extinct 

in  thia  oonntify,  and  thev  ha?e  hooght  the  belt,  and  none  but 

the  Mondett,  of  our  thorongh-brad  horaet,  giTing  from  600 

up  to  3,000  gnineas ;  and  they  have  eroeeed  thcM  pare  bred 

itelliou  with  the  ahort-lened  maroe,  and  the  produce  are  the 

honet  the    Uhlana  ridef    The  goremment  karat   eontain 

thooaaadt  of  racfa  maree,  and  hun£edi  of  staUiona,  and  the 

prodooa  belonn  to  the  gorenunent,  and  ia  chiefly  naed   ibr 

the  army— ana  now  we  see  ita  uie.   Under  a  **  penny-wiae 

lad  poaBd-fooHah**  syatem  of  management  like  our  own  inch 

a  rasnlt  ia  impoaaible,  and  yet  it  Drores  rery  atronriy  that  "  To 

bojintheeheapeatandaeliin  the  dearest   market^   is   not 

the  **  whole  datf  of  men**  who  undertake  to  rule  a   great 

coontry.    We  haTe  sold  oar  mares  in  the  dearest  market, 

and  now  we  want  them  have  to  pav  yery  dearly  for  them,  and 

then  cannot  set  what  we  ought  to  haye.   And  efcn  now  the 

GoTemment  do  not  giye  enongh  to  seeore  the  best  artiele  for 

thecayalryt    The  Arabs  were  wiser  in  their   generation, 

proring  that  the  wise  men  did  come  from  the  east.     They 

Would  not  sell  their  mares,  they  aold  their  horaes.   We  hate 

told  the  goose,  and  now  regret  the  loss  of  the  golden  eggs,  of 

vhieh  oar  friends  the  Fmssians  are  reaping  the  benefit    by 

haring  them  to  use  when  they  want  them.     Which  is  the 

cheapest  pUn  in  the  time  of  need  P   We  ought  to  haye  goyem- 

ment  stada  in  this  country.   With  the  present  notions  of  oar 

nlen,  it  does  not  seem  probable.   But  u  not  the  country  to 

hlune;  and  does  not  the  opinion  of  ^e  country  rale  our 

nlers  more  than  they  rale  the  coontry  P   We  most  not  blame 

t&7  indiTidoal  goyemment,  but  the  system.   Then  let  us  recti^ 

the  lyitem.   It  may  cost  us  a  little  more  at  first,  but  will   be 

cheapest  in  the  end.    Wars  now  are  oyer  in  weeks.    To  be 

unprepared  is  to  be  beaten.  Woe  betide  the  goyemment  that 

lUowi  itself  to  be  caught  anprepared.  Under  such    circum- 

^on,  a  Qladatone  might  share  the  fate  of  a  Palikao  I 

Whit  can  be  done?   We  haye  plenty  of  light-weight  men; 

hot  in  this  coontry,  where  we  haye  the  best  horses  in  the 

vorld,  we  either  haye  not  the  horses,  or  the  Qoyemment  will 

not  hay  them.  If  we  haye  not  the  horaes,  we  mast  manufacture 

J^'i  hat  priyate  indiyidaals  will  not  do  so  unless  it  pays. 

Then  it  ia  tne  doty  of  the  Qoyemment  to  step   in  and  ao  as 

Fnusia,  France,  and  Aostria  haye  done.    These   countries 

have  parohased  their  means  of  manofactoring  their  cayalry 

horitt  from  OS,  and  we  are  now  in  want  of  them  1     This  sub- 

}*ct  ia  not  new  to  me.  I  haye  discussed  it  with  gentlemen  of 

Tdght  and  infloence.    No  one  takes  a  stronger  interest  in  the 

matter  than  the  Eight  Honoarable  the  Si»eBker  in  the  House 

of  Cooimona.  No  one  is  more  able  to  giye  an  opinion  and 

uTjee  upon  a  sabject  of  snch  national  importance,  as  his  high 

poution  woald  oonunand  the  attention  itaesenres ;  and  if  any 

>||cp  is  taken  in  the  matter  Parliament  woold  haye  the  benefit 

«  hia  great  experience,  and  would  listen  to  him  with  the 

Raped  which  b  his  doe.    It  shoold  not  be  forgotten  that  this 

tt  a  work  of  time.   But  there  neyer  was  a  better  moment  to 

OBoaienee  than  when  there  are  so  many   yalnable  thoroogh- 

^Rdnaies,  Ibals,  and  yearlings,  thrown  upon  a  market  already 

overdone,  and  in  which  the  foreigners  cannot   compete.    For 

uitheparposes  of  light  cayalry  the  thoroogh-bred  horse  ia 

toe  beat,  ud  I  have  seen  it  mentioned  that  in  the  present 

ampaiga  the  horses  bred  from  the  Arabs  stand  hard  work  better 

J^uty  others.    The  English  thoroogh-bred  horse  is,  to  ose 

we  words  of  Admiral  Boos,  **  the  Amb  improyed**  with  more 

S^o!.  ^^'^*  "^  therefore  more  able  to  carry  a  soldier.  If 

^.uorernment  will  not  move  in  the  matter,  cannot  a  national 

"°e^  undertake  to  supply  a  national  want  P— Toors  troly, 

^^(?a^,&^.7,  Bdmvvh  TAimaaLL. 

Iz!j^  aopeared  in  the  daily  and  sporting  papers  in 
^*^her,  and  was  almost  the  oommencement  of  a  nost  of 
J^*^*.  the  sobject  of  breeding,  4c..  which  haye  since 
*PP^'M  m  the  sporting  papers,  which  haye  expressed  the 
r?*  of  msay  minds,  and  haye  left,  perhaps,  litUe  that  is  new 
w  De  lud  upon  the  iulyecty  and  thenforeWvime  the  harder 


task.  Bat  I  shall  have  the  opportonity  of  laading  to  you  let* 
ters,  and  giymg  you  information  from  the  highest  anthoritiea  in 
Fniseia  and  in  Austria,  showing  you  what  the  enlightened  go- 
yemmenta  of  those  countries  Imye  done,  and  are  doing,  and 
then  I  think  yon  will  oome  to  the  eonelosion  that,  as  in  other 
things,  we  Enc^ishmen  are  not  placed  in  our  right  position, 
and  therefore  lose  caste  in  Europe.  As  we  haye  upwards  of  thirty 
millions  of  the  brayest  people  in  the  world,  and  no  efficient 
army— as  we  haye  the  finest  ydlunteer  force  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  snubbed  and  kept  down  by  military  jealoasy — as  we  haye 
the  best  engineers  and  mechanics,  and  are  short  of  gons  and 
short  of  powder,  as  in  all  other  things  with  as  unready 
Saxons,  so  it  is  with  oar  cayalry.  We  haye  the  best  breed  of 
horses  in  the  world,  sought  after  by  all  other  countries,  and  yet 
oor  cayalry  are  badly  moonted,  ana  are  not  what  they  ooght  to 
be.  And  for  all  this  who  ia  to  blame  P  Why  the  people  at 
large— you  amongst  the  rest,  who  ought  to  speak  out,  throngh 
your  liembers  in  Parliament  and  through  the  Press,  and  let 
those  know  who  pretend  to  manage  our  affairs,  that  aboye  all 
thinn  we  will  haye  an  effectiye  army,  ample  guns,  artillery  of 
the  Dcst,  with  hones  of  the  best  cuiss  to  draw  them,  without 
which  they  are  useless;  and  cayalry  horses  of  the  highest  class 
to  mount  oar  cavalry  upon,  with  ample  reserves,  which  in 
cavalry  is  most  impoiiant ;  for,  thoagh  yoo  may  boy  horses  in 
haste  for  dranght  horses,  you  cannot  make  a  horse  a  broke 
charver  under  a  year  or  two,  any  mora  than  yon  can  a  good 
cavahry  soldier  to  ride  him.    Let  us  then  have  no  more  cheese- 

i taring  Chancellors  of  the  Exeheqoer ;  they  do  not  pay  in  the 
ong  ran  any  more  than  other  cheap  articles.  Let  us  nave  the 
best  horses  at  any  cost ;  it  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  all 
the  money  ia  spent  among  the  fiarmers  and  breeders, 
who  pay  the  Qoeen's  Taxes.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, under  su&en  preasora,  we  require  a  much 
larger  number  of  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  than  osnal. 
As  the  late  Lord  Herbert  aaid,  we  are  alwaya  vibrating  between 
parsimony  and  panic.  Just  now  we  are  somewhat  in  the  Ut- 
ter stage — in  other  words  we  are  not  prepared.  We  want 
4,000  horses ;  2,000  of  them  for  the  artillery,  for  which  £40 
each  will  be  given.  These  they  may  get,  bat  there  will  be 
moch  difllcol^  in  getting  the  other  3,000  for  the  cavalry,  soch 
as  they  ought  to  be,  to  cany  heavy  weights  long  distances,  and 
without  that  they  are  useless  for  work  or  war,  and  not  fit  for 
much  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  you  have  got  them  they  will 
take  fit>m  one  to  two  years  to  make.  Ahont  30,000  noraea 
have  gone  from  England  to  France  during  the  war.  At  the 
time  oor  Goverameat  were  hesitating  about  giving  £40  each 
for  2,000  artillery  horses,  Qambetta  sent  an  order  to  nve  from 
£45  to  £50  for  2,000,  and  this,  I  suppose,  decided  oor  au- 
thorities to  give  £40 :  so  that  we  may  thank  Gambetta  for 
getting  us  a  better  article.  In  the  Crimean  War  £40  was 
given ;  since  then  the  price  came  down  to  £30  for  three-year- 
olds,  and  £35  for  four-year-olds.  Then  no  fonr-year-olds 
were  bought  for  a  time,  unless  they  could  be  got  at  about  the 
same  price.  Farmers  and  breeders  woald  sell  osefal  lean 
three-y^ear-olds,  early  in  the  year,  at  £30,  hot  would  not  keep 
them  till  four  at  anything  like  the  same  price,  as  they  found 
useful  horses  worth  £40  or  more.  Then  the  Proasians  and 
Aostrians  came  into  the  market,  and  bought  up  all  the  useful, 
quick,  active  riding  mares  at  from  £36  to  £40  or  £46  each.  In 
seven  years,  from  the  two  ports  of  Hull  and  Harwich  alone, 
about  14,000  mares  were  sent  off.  These  were  the  mares  which 
we  ought  to  have  retained  to  breed  from.  They  are  the  very 
things  we  now  want.  If  one-half  only  had  remained  to  be- 
come brood  mares,  we  ought  to  have  had  at  least  6,000  horsea 
per  annum  from  them,  and  they  would  most  of  them  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  had  the  price  given  for  our  troop- 
horses  been  £5  higher ;  therefore  you  are  sufferioff  from  the 
effect  of  buying  a  low-priced  and  inferior  article.  ^  Most  of  the 
Uffbt  troopers  of  late  years  have  been  purchased  in  Ireland  at 
about  £30.  The  pricegiven  has  not  been  enough  to  induce  breed- 
ers to  breed  and  xeep  goodjanimals  for  the  purpose  of  the  army, 
more  especially  as  the  demand  has  been  small  and  intermitting, 
instead  of  remunerative  and  continuous.  The  mares  are  gone 
and  it  will  take  years  to  replace  them.  The  price  of  horses,  like 
everything  cLae,  is  higher  in  England  than  elsewhere,  and 
are  not  lixely  to  be  cheaper  but  dearer.  Upwards  of  60,000 
were  eaten  in  P^ris.  Uow  many  were  used  up  and  eaten 
during  the  war  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  must  leave  a  very 
large  demand  for  them  as  soon  as  things  settle  down  again 
after  peace  ia  eatabliihed.   To  supply  our  army  properly  ia^ 
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^OMtion  of  motteT,  imd  of  monev  ooiuiitflDtly  aad  ngnUrly 
laid  oat,  not  by  att  and  starta,  whieh  lendi  the  trade  into  other 
ohanneli.  Ai  our  fiumen  and  breeden  oan  grow  cattle  and 
aheep  to  almoat  any  uie  and  thape,  and  to  the  greateat  per- 
ftotion,  w  can  they  grow  hortet  of  any  atamp  ;  but  they  mut 
he  grown  to  pa^,  or  tiiey  will  not  be  grown  by  men  who  haTe 
to  set  their  hting  by  their  boaineM.  The  sort  of  animal  we 
really  want  to  carry  troopera  ii  Uie  ahort-legged  active  hunter, 
not  the  Luoetterslure  horae,  bat  the  horse  for  the  ihirea  and 
doae  oonntiea.  This  horsci  good  of  Ills  kind,  is  worth  60  or 
60  goineaa  in  a  fair  at  four  years  old,  and  many  of  them  100 
or  more.  How  can  they  be  got  for  troopers  for  30  at  three 
years  or  40  at  foar  years,  except  the  inferior  animals  which  the 
dealer  will  not  bay  P  Sacha  horseaslhaTC  described  at  five  orsiz 

Siars  old  oaght  to  be  able  to  earrr  16  stone  from  London  to 
righton,  60  miles  in  the  day,  and  back  the  next.  I  woald  not 
keep  a  horse  to  ride  that  coald  not  do  it.  My  horse  carried 
me  upwards  of  60  miles  with  the  Qoeen's  hoands  and  home 
again,  besides  40  miles  in  the  train,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of 
February,  and  was  quite  fresh  the  next  day.  But  then  he  is 
worth  180  guineas.  A  friend  of  mine  often  rides  down  to 
Brighton  in  a  day,  on  small  horses,  uses  them  there,  hunts,  &c., 
and  rides  back  to  Loudon  the  next  day.  Bui  where  would  you 
ilnd  a  trooper's  horse  to  do  it  P  or  how  many  out  of  100  would 
get  to  Brighton  and  back  in  two  days  P  If  th^  cannot  do 
this  thqr  are  not  efficient,  and  therefore  valueless  in  an  omen- 
eney.  As  fiu>  as  I  can  ascertain  we  have  not  mon  than  10,000 
cavalry,  and  these  only  on  paper.  What  the  real  number  of 
horses  fit  to  carry  men  and  trained  to  their  work  1  have  no  meana 
of  knowing ;  but  as  we  want  4^000  this  year,  or  much  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount,  it  looks  as  if  the  parsi- 
monious fit  had  been  a  bug  one  this  time,  and  therefore  now 
requires  a  large  sudden  outlay.  In  Prussia  and  Austria  the 
calculation  is  about  10  per  cent,  annually,  so  that  we  ought 
really  to  want  1,000 ;  as  we  want  4,000,  it  is  40  per  oent.  in 
lien  of  10,  and  this  is  what  they  call  economy.  In  Anstria 
and  Pmsaia  they  have  all  they  want  and  reserves.  Th^  an 
nadv,  we  are  not,  which  is  the  beat  and  cheapest  in  the  end. 
I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  they  do  in  Austria,  and  I 

£t  my  information  from  an  officer  of  cavalry,  who  was 
r  a  great  many  yoars  in  the  Austrian  sendee,  aod  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  horses  met  with,  and  who  was  constantly 
employed  in  the  pnrehase  of  horses  for  the  cavalrv  in 
Austria,  and  of  horses,  stallions,  and  mares,  thorough-hrea,  ob- 
tained from  this  country  for  the  Austrian  Government,  and  who 
has  attended  many  of  your  agricultural  shows.  The  Colonel 
tells  me  that  the^  have  about  4,000  stallions,  ooverins  gratis, 
or  at  a  mere  nominal  fee.  for  the  Government.  They  nave  no 
prior  daim  ou  the  produce.  The  remount  department  pur- 
chase as  any  one  else  in  the  open  market,  at  about  the 
following  prices :  Heavy  cavalry  and  heavy  artillery,  £32 ;  lisht 
cavalry,  £26 ;  pack  horses  £16.  I  believe  thev  buy  not  under 
foar  or  five  years  old.  In  1864  he  purchased  in  one  district 
for  the  remount  1,600  horses  in  about  four  weeks  at  these 
prices,  and  good  useful  horses,  whieh  were  all  passed  by  the 
officers  appointed,  who  are  very  particular.  Then  are  several 
public  breeding  stads.  The  stud  at  Kisbeer  was  established  by 
thepresent  Emperor,  and  is  entirely  of  English  blood.  Por 
this  stud  were  Dought  Buccaneer  for  3,000  guineas,  Ostregor 
I  sold  for  3,000  guineas,  Teddington  (Derby  winner)  1,400 

Sineas,  Daniel  0*fiourkp  (Derby  winner)  800  guineaa, 
breur,  Codrington,  Oakball  and  others  of  a  hi^  class 
of  thorough-bred  horse,  amounting  to  from  20  to  26  in  number, 
all  bought  since  1860.  Forty  thorough*bred  mares  were  pur- 
chased for  the  stud  at  200  ffoineas  average  at  the  late  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes*  sale  alone,  ana  many  others,  partly  thorough- 
bred and  partly  half-bred  mares,  amounting  to  between  300 
and  400.  The  Colonel  purohased  in  two  or  three  years  about 
160  mares,  the  best  of  tne  old  Irish  blood,  for  Austria.  He 
would  not  buv  half-bred  Enffliih  mares,  however  good  looking, 
for  this  stud,  because  he  could  not  depend  on  their  bade  blood, 
and  was  afraid  of  their  throwing  back  to  the  cart  or  under- 
bred hone,  and  so  being  soft  and  slow,  and  therefon  bad.  From 
this  stud,  oommencinj;  with  the  best  stallions  from  England,  aro 
bred  the  stallions  which  are  sent  into  country  to  breed  from.  So 
that  AustriaandHnnsary  deserveto  have,  and  have,  good  horses. 
Another  stud  at  Babolna  consists  entirely  of  thoroughbred  Arabs, 
the  young  stallions  from  this  stud  are  also  free  to  the  breeders, 
pother  stud  at  MesyhsBgyea  is  of  a  Urge  breed  of  horses. 
Old  Neapolitan,  and  others,  chiefly  gieys,  and  adapted  lor 


eaniage-hoTBes  and  heavy  aiti]le7.  These  aie  also  fns,  and 
are  mdependent  of  the  private  studs,  the  property  of  the  Em- 
peror, for  whom  I  purchased  Challenge  for  2.000  gsineai 
some  yean  since,  to  win  one  partienlar  race  m  Honguj, 
which  he  won.  beating  Bama  and  others.  There  m  iho 
a  stud  at  Radants.  In  this  the  hones  run  wild,  tod 
have  a  range  of  coontiT  of  between  16  and  20  square  buIm. 
The  other  stads  have  f^m  20  to  60  sqoare  miks,  I  behere. 
All  the  above  information  I  have  to  thank  the  Colonel  for, 
and  no  offioer  had  a  laner  experience  or  better  jadgme^ 
Now  that  the  national  studs  aro  taken  oat  of  die  haudt  of  tbe 
military  and  placed  under  the  management  of  driliant,  he  bs 
rotired  from  the  sendee  and  lives  in  England.  My  friend  Mr. 
Cavaliero,  of  Vienna,  the  Weatherby  of  Austria,  has  Jm  bwa 
kind  enough  to  write  me  a  long  letter  on  the  safaject,  u 

^ '  Vienna,  Feb.  5Ui,  im. 

I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  hasten  to  replrto 

{our  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability.  Tbe 
rief  information  I  have  given  you  is  based  on  facts ;  yoa  mty, 
therefon,  boldly  dte  it  at  any  public  assembly.  Of  late » 
great  deal  haa  been  written  about  English  cavalry  hones; 
about  the  Prussian  cavalry  feats  in  the  present  French  tv; 
about  the  exceUencies  of  the  Arab,  ftc,  &c ;  but  I  ftney.  after 
all,  that  not  alone  Englishmen,  but  the  whole  world  vifl 
admit,  and  all  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  that  there  is  m 
cavalry  equal  to  the  British ;  no  breed  of  horse  like  yosr  on. 
At  Wulesden  Paddocks  there  lately  stood  flftv  entire-boiia 
from  Normandy,  from  the  stud  of  Mons.  de  laVille,tnLngparted 
thither  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Prussian  marauder;  no 
English  breeder  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  drive  the  In 
miles  to  see  the  world-renowned  brutes — and  if  fifty  Anbs  bd 
been  standing  at  the  same  pUoe,  I  donbt  if  then  woold  hue 
been  any  visitor  pnt  in  appearance.  This  dreumittnee  eon- 
vinees  me  at  once  that  Eni^hmen  an  satisfied  with  their  ovi, 
whatever  they  may  write.  The  Fruaaian-bred  hones  sre  hetter 
looking  than  the  Austrian ;  the  latter,  however,  are  far  » 
perior  for  their  adroitness  of  movement,  their  strength,  iid 
lor  their  endunnce ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion  ht  inferior  to 
the  English.  For  God*s  sake  admit  of  no  Arabs  to  cone  to 
your  studs.  These  animals  are  all  very  well,  and  good  is  ttor 
own  countries,  but  when  removed  they  degenerate  and  lidat; 
they  can  instil  no  quiUW  so  good  as  that  yon  an  able  to  done 
from  your  own  stock  horses.  Send  me  over  a  dozen  of  yoir 
farmen  to  this  country,  deprive  them  of  their  hnnten,  pat 
them  twehe  months  on  German  food,  and  then  aak  them  if 
their  skins  fit  them  as  well  as  they  did  before  they  left  hose. 
**  A  Quiet  and  Easy  Observer"  writes,  in  the  Sporting  (k:dic, 
28th  January,  1871,  an  article,  "The  Present  Condition  of  the 
Turf,"  which  I  have  translated  for  the  Sportblatt,  mj  wj 
number.  A  Quiet  and  Easy  Observer's  remarks  do  not  hoU 
out,  and  I  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  aaseiti,  becaoie  job 
have  been  licked  several  times  by  the  French  and  6erfl»a 
horses,  that  your  race  or  breed  of  honea  is  deteriorated,  wbea 
at  the  same  time  the  would-be  foreign  animak,  which  am 

S roved  themselves  superior  in  a  certain  year  or  on  aowtw 
ay,  are  taken  from  your  own  nurseries,  and  fornished  frM 
your  own  reservoin  with  nurses,  both  wet  and  dry.  **  EafJ  Ob- 
server" asks  if  this  defeat  by  foreign  hones  wu  only  an  un- 
dental  and  isolated  fiact,  or  was  it  the  sore  foreronoer  of  geoenl 
superiori^P    i  will  offer  no  opinion  for  the  present;  bat u 
long  as  I  see  the  produce  of  English  mares  and  Enj^  f^ 
managed,  from  their  most  immature  age,  by  En^iahmes.  l 
cannot  admit  of  these  animals  eUiming  a  foreign  ex^'*'!^; 
nor  of  the  deterioration  of  the  English  breed  of  lionea.  Thit 
horse-breeding  and  the  management  of  horses  hss  of  late 
yean  vastiy  improved  on  the  continent  no  one  oan  deny,  bat  i 
cannot  undentand  how  one  can  call  the  colt  ^J^^^^ 
out  of  Lady  Elizabeth  by  Trumpeter,  trained  bv  Mr.  Ba^ 
jun.,  of  Newmarket,  ridden  by  Madden  of  Middleham,  a  Gff- 
man  P    The  English  Turf,  and  all  connected  with  it.  ^  w 
no  comparison  with  institutions  of  the  same  nature  on  the  eoi- 
tinent,  except  tiiat  all  countries  admit  the  saine  creed,  sad  ni- 
low  up  the  same  principle  and  system  of  breediag;  lOtMS 
according  to  "A  Quiet  and  Easy  Obaerver"  we  sn  aUactaj 
on  the  rotten  system,  and  giving  the  most  dsmning  endenfie « 
the  ineieasing  degeneracy  of  oar  horses.    Horse-rsda^  on  ue 
continent  is  an  amusement,  like  many  others;  P«op»  °|^ 
flowen  and  seli  lemonade.    In  Great  Britain  it  b  one  of  ha 
greatest  and  moit  important  trades;  and,  notwitfaitioduig »" 
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nany  sparions  Mtiel«  inirodttoed  in  thii  bounflM,  it  would  be 
d^mentRl  to  tiie  oommeroe  of  England  to  endearonr  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  Trade  of  trades  bj  intTodadng  and  estab- 
lishing mto  any  of  its  branches  any  pedantical  refonn.  We 
oaght  to  hare  sense  enough  to  distinffnish  the  Intimate  from 
the  illegitimate  part  of  the  trade,  ana,  as  we  aToid  drinking 
bad  port-wine  when  genuine  beverage  is  within  onr  reach,  so 
it  is  left  to  oar  option  to  grasn  at,  or  avoid,  taking  part  in  the 
polloted  division.  Bat  enoagh  for  to-day.  And  now  in  reply 
to  yoar  questions : 

1.  The  Anstrian  government  keeps  no  establishment  for 
breeding  eavalir  horses ;  her  wants  for  the  army  are  famished 
by  private  breeden  and  dealen. 

2.  To  farther  and  facilitate  hone-breeding,  government  en- 
tertsios  aboat  4^000  entire-horses,  which  are  distribnted 
throoghont  the  oonntry,  and  oover  at  a  low  tax.  The  stallions 
an  partly  half-bred  English — ^English  Oriental — ^the  lesser  part 
bome-bred;  bat  very  few  thorooghbreds  of  any  race. 

3.  Answered  in  No.  1. 

4.  When  an  nigent  demand  for  military  horses  is  called  fiir, 
csTilry  officers  are  appointed  to  secan  the  number  of  troopen 
repaired,  which  th^  obtain  from  dealen  and  contraoton. 

5.  Aasweied  in  No.  2. 

6.  In  time  of  peaoe,  admitting  a  stand  of  85,000  horMS,  the 
aiuuul  reoioanting  mav  be  calculated  at  10  per  cent. 

7.  Remounts  under  five  yean  old  are  not  admitted.  Kaxi- 
miiffl  price  £30  sterling. 

8.  Aboat  thirteen  stone 

I  shall  fed  most  happy  in  providiilg  yon  with  any  informa- 
tion you  nay  require  from  this  eountiy. 
Ifr.  Cavaliero  hu  at  different  times  purehased  a  large  number 
ofnuucs;  some  on  aeconnt  of  the  Government,  which  have 
been  retold  again  in  Austria  and  Hongary,  where  funds  are 
prorided  for  the  pnrchases,  to  which  the  Government  con- 
tribotes,  and  the  mares  are  purchased  here,  and  resold  on  their 
amral  oat  to  the  highest  bidden,  very  often  realising  a  good 
profit.  These  are  afl  thoroughbred  mares,  whidi  are  tnus  dis- 
tributed overtha  oonntry.  Certain  societies,  aided  by  the  Go* 
Teraoent  in  the  fint  instance,  making  the  puzchaaes  which  a 
priTite  individaal  oonld  not  well  do.  All  this  shows  the  great 
nine  placed  upon  the  thoroughbred  English  horse  in  Austria. 

PaussiAiT  Cavalrt.— 1  am  very  mneh  indebted  to  Gonnt 
Lebadorff,  Aideeamp,  and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Emperor 
of  Gennany,  who  took  the  trouble  to  answer  my  questions 
slthongk  actively  enga§ped  at  the  time  in  the  war,  and  whose 
letter  I  give  almoet  entire,  u  every  word  is  to  the  point.  I 
bope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  him  in  person,  for 
he  intends  to  be  here  to  buy  u  soon  as  he  can  possibly  leave. 
He  is  an  admirable  judge,  ud  knows  more  about  onr  thorougb- 
bred  hones  than  almost  anv  Englishman  I  know,  and  ne 
fawwi  all  their  pedigrees  and  perrormanees,  and  where  to  go 
and  find  them : 

With  great  pleasure  I  will  answer  your  questions. 

1.  In  Prussia  1,410,  in  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg  about 
160,  makes  for  the  whole  north  of  Germany  1,600  staUions. 

2.  About  160  cart-horses  for  some  moantainons  countries, 
150  thoreugh-breda,  the  rest  half-brads  of  all  classes,  from 
coadi-hones  to  the  high-bred  oocktaiL 

5.  The  Prussian  Government  keeps  three  breeding  studs, 
vithaltogether  AOO  high-bredmaies,  60of  them  thorough-breds. 

^  No  horses  bred  by  tiie  government  are  taken  for  the 
vny ;  all  the  young  stock  not  likdy  to  make  good  eountry 
Mons  are  sold  by  publio  sale  at  four  years  old.  All  horses 
for  the  army  are  bought  from  private  breeden  as  three-year- 
oU,  at  an  avera^  price  of  2»4  guineaa,  and  kept  then  in 
different  depots  till  four  yean  old,  at  aboat  8  guineas  expenses 
for  each;  consequently  they  cost  the  government,  till  the 
noment  they  are  delivered  to  the  different  regiments,  80 
gvineas  a-pieoe.  Pour  committees,  eonsiBtin|f  of  three  officen 
*nd  one  vHerinary  surgeon  each,  are  having  these  hones 
darbg  the  summer  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  but  par- 
ticularly in  East  Prussia  (east  side  of  tiie  Weichsel,  or  Vistula). 

^'  Yes ;  at  prices  from  6e.  to  16s.  the  mare. 

6.  For  eavaby,  artillery,  and  the  train,  for  the  whole  of 
North  Qermany  about  6,600  a  year. 

7.  At  four-and-a-half  yean  old :  but  they  are  not  wanted 
to  do  the  service  like  old  hones  earlier  than  six  yean  old. 

8.  The  French  make  a  great  mistake  in  calling  aU  our  oavalry 


Uhlans,  we  only  mean  Lanoen  by  this  expression.  The 
weight  our  cavalry  horses  have  to  carry,  viz.,  rider,  saddle, 
arms,  etc.,  Cuirasstgrt  (rider  76  kilos.)  total  about  141  kilos. : 
Uklant  (tiie  rider  72  kilos.)  total  128  kilos. ;  Dragootu  and 
BuMtart  (rider  about  68  kilos.)  total  about  119  kilos.  Thus, 
the  English  weight  of  tlie  Cuirassier  is  in  all  rather  over  22  st, 
of  the  uhlans  20  st.,  and  of  the  Dragoon  close  upon  10  st. 

9.  Only  horses  with  a  certain  amount  of  blood  are  bought 
for  the  army,  particularly  for  cavalry,  common  bred  ones 
cannot  go  Cut  enough  carrying  those  heavy  weights. 

I  fancy  that  the  strong  point  in  onr  breeding  good  cavalry 
hones  lies  in  our  well  and  constantiy  bred  half^ired  atallions, 
bred  for  abouf  llfteen  or  twoity  ^^erationa  in  the  govern- 
ment atndS)  always  with  the  same  intention  and  on  the  same 
principles.  Private  breeding  studs  are  always  too  often 
changing  their  intentions  and  principles,  even  oftener  perhaps 
than  their  owners,  and  I  think  General  Flenry  made  one  of 
his  greatest  mistakes  when  he  broke  up  the  Govemment^a 
breeding  establishment  at  Haras-dn-Pin. 

I  have  also  been  honoured  by  the  following  eopy  of  a  report 
sent  last  year  by  Lord  A.  Loftus,   from    Prussia,  on  the 

Erehase  of  brood  mares,  &c.,  in  England,  sent  me  by  the 
ght  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

ElFORT  oil  THB  PUBCRJLBB  Of   BrOOD   MaRXS  IN  ENO* 

LAiTDd*"  Although  the  Direction  of  the  Boyal  Stud  have  no« 
in  that  capacity  directiy  purehased  brood  mares  from  England 
for  many  yean,  but  have  rather  confined  themselves  to  the 
pnrehase  of  thorough-bred  stallions  for  the  principal  Haras  of 
Trahchmen,  Graditx,  and  Nenstadt,  as  well  as  of  half-bred 
stallions  (Clevelands,  Norfolk  trotters,  and  roadsters,  and 
Suffolk  cart  and  draught  horses},  nevertheless  they  have  in- 
directiy  supported  a  Society,  whicn  met  last  year  in  Hamburg, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  English  diorongh-breds,  and  Nor- 
mandy hair-bred  mares  in  England  and  France.  And  accord- 
ingly Count  George  Lehndorff,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Government,  in  coiriunction  with  the  Bruns* 
wick  Master  of  the  Horse,  Ton  GersenvaO,  undertook  to 
carry  out  these  precautions.  These  purohases  amounted  in 
the  year  1809  to  forty  thorough-bred  mares  from  the  best 
^iglish  studs.  The  mares,  some  of  which  had  foals,  were 
sold  here  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  the  prices  obtained  for 
them  fully  covered  the  expenses.  The  Direction  of  the  Boyal 
stud  aJso  took  part  in  this  auction,  and  competed  for  mares.  It 
is  expected  that  similar  purchases  will  be  renewed  on  the  part 
of  the  same  Society,  and  that  the  same  Commission  will  pur- 
chase mares  this  vear  also.  But  the  direction  of  the  Boyal 
Stud  will  not  make  purchases  this  year  of  thorough-bred 
mares,  as  the  breeding  of  thorough-breds  is  only  carriM  on  in 
one  Han  (Graditz).  The  object  of  the  principal  breeding 
establishments  being  to  provide  brood  mares  for  the  principal 
Haras,  and  as  there  is  a  mneh  greater  want  throu|fnout  the 
eountry,  and  amongst  the  large  and  small  propneton  for 
broad  strong-boned,  thickset,  half-bred  stallions,  with  good 
action,  than  for  thorough-bred  stallions,  which,  especially  in 
the  western  provinces,  cannot  be  disposed  of.  With  respect 
to  the  general  condition  of  horse-breeding  in  Northern  Ger- 
many, the  production  of  the  article  in  the  best  horse-breeding 
districts,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  small  breeders.  The 
Stete  has  in  every  Frassian  Province  a  so-called  breeding 
establishment  (Langesttiite),  which  consists  of  fh>m  80  to  800 
stallions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  covering  season 
these  stallions  are  distributed  over  the  whole  Provmee,  and 
cover,  at  their  different  stetions,  for  a  small  payment  of  from 
two  to  four  thalen,  the  mares,  which  are  sent  to  them,  of 
both  the  Uu'se  and  small  proprieton.  These  atallions  are  in 
part  reared  in  the  principal  breeding  estoblishments. 
Trachchen  contains  800,  Gradita  200,  Neustadt  100  brood 
mares.  But  the  product  of  the  Boyal  breeding  estabUsh- 
ment  does  not  hali  suffice  for  the  wanta  of  the  provincial 
Haras,  and  fSrom  sixty  to  eighty  stallions  belonging  to  private 
ownen  always  remain  there.  Should  the  home  and  the 
foreign  market  hesitate  to  purchase,  we  have  to  thank  this 
arrangement,  that  the  export  of  horses  to  the  South,  to 
France,  and  to  England  is  not  unimportant,  and  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  rate  are  enabled  to  cover  by  native  produce  the 
demand  for  hones  for  the  armv.  In  the  year  1866,  with  the 
exception  of  600  horses,  which  were  bought  from  dealen  in 
Ens^d,  all  tiie  horses  required  for  the  amy  by  tiie  inereased 
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daniBd  were  obtftined  within  the  eomtry.  The  Proriiiee  of 
Pninia  alone,  decidedly  the  rieheit  in  the  prodnction  of 
hones,  sapplies  the  tnny  alone  with  8,000  hones  per  annnm.*' 
No  one  takes  mora  interest  in  the  subject  of  improring  and 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  the  breed  of  our  horses  than  the 
Right  Honourable  li).  Denison,  the  Speaker,  who  has  done  me 
the  fiiTonr  to  discuss  the  subject  at  diffenut  times,  and  sent 
me  this  report  to  make  use  of  on  the  present  occasion,  and 

Evre  me  his  sanction  to  say  that  he  had  sent  it  me  to  show 
is  interest  in  the  subject.  I  shall  presently  giro  what  I 
heliere  ara  his  yiews  as  to  what  can  best  be  done — ^that  is, 
lupposiag  that  the  Qovemment  will  take  no  actire  part  in  the 
matter ;  but,  as  usual,  leare  this  a  national  matter  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  talent  and  energy  of  pritate  breeders.  I  ha?e 
now  shown  you  from  the  highest  authority  what  Austria  and 
Prussia,  two  of  the  greatest  military  nations  of  Europe,  think 
it  necessary  to  do,  m  order  to  provide  themselTCs  with  horses 
fit  for  their  caralry.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  also  did  all  he 
could  to  encourage  the  breed  of  horses  in  France,  and  aboTe 
all  did  all  in  his  power  to  enoouiage  raemg  and  the  breeding 
of  thoroughbred  stock ;  with  what  success  the  annals  of  our 
Turf  during  the  last  few  yean  bear  witness.  It  will  be  long 
before  France  finds  another  ruler  who  will  do  as  mneh  for  her 
breed  of  horses,  all  the  best  strains  being  English  blood  im- 
ported into  France  during  his  reign,  fle  nndastood  and  ap- 
preciated England,  and  did  more  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
two  coantrieSj  by  associating  them  in  their  sports,  and  parti- 
cularly in  racing,  than  all  the  Bepublicans  will  do  in  a  oentury ; 
hut  that  reign  will  not,  I  think,  be  long,  and  the  princes  ox 
the  House  or  Orleans  are  thorough  sportsmen,  as  we  Enfflish- 
men  know  well  who  hare  met  them  in  the  hnnting  field.  "Snt  in 
the  Emperor  we  lost  a  good  friend,  and  whaerer  the  ruler  of 
France  may  be,  will,  I  hope,  follow  in  his  footsteps,  as  far  as 
the  national  sports  are  eoncemed,  and  the  national  sports  and 
amusements  hare  much  to  do  with  the  national  character. 
Should  we  be  what  we  are  without  foxhunting  and  racing  P 
Host  decidedly  not.  These  two  hare  made  ns  a  nation  of 
horsemen,  and  it  is  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  I  haye  come 
to  this  conclusion  that  we  have  allowed  other  nations  to  set 
ns  an  example  of  how  to  breed  horses  for  the  naUonid  uses. 
Still,  with  all  our  short  comings,  from  want  of  a  system  alone, 
I  belicTe  as  much  as  I  ever  did  that  there  are  no  horses  like 
our  own  English  horses,  just  as  I  believe  there  are  no  men 
like  Englishmen ;  no  women  like  Englishwomen ;  no  farmen 
like  Enghsh  farmen.  But  as  in  our  army,  so  especially  in  our 
eayalry  horses,  barinGr  discoTered  our  wei^ess,  let  ns  set 
about  finding  out  the  oest  way  of  repairing  our  erron,  and  re- 
covering our  lost  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
national  question.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Goyemment  ought  to  takn  it  up.  I  do  not  belieye  they  will. 
If  they  do  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised.  But,  supposing 
they  do  not.  What  thenP  Wdl,  gentlemen,  we  have  fortu- 
nately^ still  left  in  this  countiy  what  they  have  not  in  many 
countries,  a  large  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with 
large  landed  estates,  and  most  of  them  all  the  right  sort,  with 
the  innate  love  of  sporting.  The  great  bulk  of  them  are  fox- 
hunten  at  heart.  A  few  have  degenerated  and  become  poul- 
teren  on  an  extensive  scale;  but  they  are  a  very  small  minority. 
Then  we  have  a  race  which  no  other  country  has;  the  very 
backbone  of  England,  many  of  whom  I  see  here  before  me,  the 
gentleman  farmer,  always  a  sportsman  at  heart,  who  with  am- 
ple capital,  and  intelligent  views,  combines  business  with 
pleasure,  and  is  naturally  a  breeder  of  horses,  either  to  ride  or 
sell.  These  two  classes  uniting  as  they  do  in  every  agricultu- 
ral district,  carry  great  weight,  and  set  the  fashion  and 
more,  perhaps,  in  the  breeding  of  horses  than  anything  else. 
Noblemen  and  gentiemen  do,  and  may  do  much ;  but  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  IocaI  agricultural  societies  that  I 
see  the  means  of  improving  our  brmd  of  horses.  If  the  Go- 
yemment will  not  assist,  as  nerhaps  they  might  in  offering 
prites  of  £60  or  £100  for  the  best  stallion  m  each  district  whi<£ 
nave  served  mares  a  season  at  not  more  than  £2,  then  the 
Government  must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  £40  for  good 
three-year-olds,  and  £60  at  least  for  four-year-olds— and  then 
wiU  not  get  the  best.  If  the  local  societies  will  take  the 
matter  up  much  may  be  done  by  degrees,  but  not  at  once.  It 
takes  yean  to  get  up  a  good  breed  of  horMS,  especially  when 
you  have  let  the  mares  go.  It  must  he  done  through  the 
■taUion*— and  there  ara  plen^  of  weU-bied  horses,  if  well- 
MMed,andifyou  make  it  woiUi  their  while  to  coyer  at  a 


low  price.  Peihape  if  the  London  Flannos*  Chh  letthe  ex- 
ample, and  offered  a  good  priie  to  tiie  best  stallion  shown  at 
the  BJ^S.  shows  at  Islmgton,  and  who  had  fulfilled  certain  con- 
ditions, it  might  also  give  a  spur  to  local  societies; 
and  a  strong  deputation  on  the  subject  to  the  Hester 
of  the  Horse,  Lord  Ailesbnxr,  might  be  of  nse  — he 
nndentands  the  subject     It  wiU  not  be  of  much  use  to 

E)  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  he  contemp- 
ted  putting  a  tax  on  every  brood  man  in  the  oonntrv,  which 
oertainly  looks  like  an  Irish  way  of  enoonnging  the  Iffted  of 
horses.  He  had  better  tax  every  brood  mare  goingout  of  it, 
hot  then  the  Free-traden  would  be  up  in  arms,  f  ree4n& 
carried  to  excess  in  some  things  is  quite  as  bad  as  Protection. 
Becent  events  have  taught  us  with  the  stem  kgie  of  fads  ss 
startling  as  the  world  ever  saw  that  in  belieying  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  Universal  Peaoe  we  have  been  living  in  a  FooPs  Ptea- 
disc.  The  Millennium  has  not  yet  oome — the  lion  has  not  bin 
down  with  the  lamb— and  when  he  does,  as  the  Yankee  said, 
"the  lamb, I gnees,  will  be  inside  the  lion!"  Wemestbs 
like  the  strong  man  armed,  especially  in  cavalry  and  aitiDay, 
and  then  once  more  we  shall  be  feared  and  respected  bv  ear 
neighbours,  and  the  "  Civia  Bonanns  Sam**  of  Lord  PaloNr- 
ston  will  be  no  idle  boost  when  once  more  it  ia  nndnrstood  tkil 
the  same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  the  woida— "I  AM  ax 
EirOLIBHlUX  I' 

llr.  E.  B.  Acton  (Bunhot)  had  not,  nnfortonateh,  tlis 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Tsttenall*s  opoun^  address,  bat  bs 
had  no  doubt  he  exercised  his  usual  abilities  in  the  mstter. 
He  happened  to  liye  on  the  road  between  Aldenhot  snd 
Hoonslow,  Windsor,  Hampton  Oonit,  and  WnfAmA  and  mw 
vast  quantities  every  year  of  artillery  and  eayalry,  both  hesvy 
and  hght,  and  he  made  the  remark  to  an  old  retired  stair^ 
ooaohman,  that  he  never  aaw  finer  horses,  as  madiinen,  bat 
equally  servieeable  as  hnnten  and  hada,or  for  Uie  Brixton  M 
coach,  driven  by hisfriendMr.  ChandosPble,aDerb^8hne8qvirb 
In  tiie  FMd  and  other  newipapen  of  the  same  kind  Hien  bad 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  that  important  qneslioa; 
and,  he  believed,  that  in  the  event  of  war  hraaking  oat 
suddenly  between  this  coantry  and  some  other  country,  it  wosld 
be  found  that  there  was  here  a  great  want  of  horses,  espeeislly 
for  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery.  From  a  statement  in  the 
fMd  with  regard  to  the  remount  of  horses  in  Iivland  fer  thi 
artillery,  the  light  cavaby,  and  the  heavy  cavalry,  he  kanttbat 
the  price  paid  was  from  £86  to  £40,  and  that  a  remooit  mast 
be  sound,  stand  16  h.  Sin.,  and  from  4  to  6  yean  old.  The 
horses  were,  it  was  stated,  mostly  hoof^i  rough  at  the  bin, 
and  it  needed  an  experieneed  eye  to  judge  of  their  merits. 
They  required  great  care,  were  aick  at  first,  and  were  bad 
feeden,  being  used  to  rough  pasturage ;  and  remonnta  wen 
aeldom  fit  for  hard  work  until  ft  yean  after  they  were  boaght, 
and  were  generally  used  to  canv  a  spare  set  of  harness.  Tbs 
forage  cost  £%  per  month,  ao  that  oy  6  vean  oU  a  hom 
would  have  cost  the  oountrv  about  £90.  Mr.  Acton  was  pRV 
oeeding  to  read,  at  length,  from  some  work,  when 

Mr.  Jaxbs  Howard,  M.P.,  olueoted  to  such  a  conns  si 
not  being  consiBtent  with  the  object  of  the  Club  meetinst, 
namely,  discussion ;  and  this  oluection  being  supported  sj 
the  duurman,  Mr.  Acton  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  P.  SHS&BOBir  (Bedfont)  said  Mr.  TattefeaQ  had  gina 
them  aome  very  interesting  information  with  rccard  to  Iks 
manner  in  which  foreign  countries  raised  horaea  for  ther  ar- 
miea ;  bi^  they  raquirM  a  good  deal  more  in  the  vray  of  de* 
tail  aa  regarded  expense  to  enable  them  to  form  a  judgneot  as 
to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  foreign  aystem  and  their 
own  (Hear,  hear).  It  had  atrnck  him  the  cost  of  keepina  ladi  s 
namber  of  entire  horses  must  be  tery  great  (Hear,  hear).  He 
could  not  keep  in  hia  memory  the  eiact  prioea  at  which  boms 
were  sold  abroad,  but  it  appeared  to  him,  u  be  listened,  that 
they  wen  not  such  as  we  should  consider  remunerative,  and  bs 
felt  that  he  should  be  eony  to  breed  hones  to  be  eoU  for  sack 
auma,  and  it  must  be  home  in  mind  weahonld  havetecoa* 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  these  stnde  throegh  tks 
taxes.  He  did  not  believe  they  would  haye  any  diAoalty  ia 
remounting  their  artilleiy  and  cavalry  (Hear,  hear).  Ihen 
was  no  lad  of  hones  in  tfaia  country  (Hear,  bear).  Althoe^ 
they  had  sold  many  of  their  beat  ttinalBb  and  eapessalh  tha 
mares,  there  wen,  in  hia  opinion,  a  sniKcieBt  nnmeer  stiU  Mt 

B.    Ue  did  not  tiiink  tlM  beet  hones  for 


for  their  own  purpoaee. 

anojr  pnxpoMi  wan  hnd  bom,  thonach-hnd 
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wAnrf  hb  ihoifrhi  tiie  hmi  Vned  wu  obtained  fiom 
thorovghbnd  kocget  und  half-bred  mires  (Hmt,  hear). 

Mr.  S.  SiDHiT  thought  he  might  tenhire  totayafew 
wordi  on  that  intereating  anbieet.    No  person  conld  be  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  l^atterMlI  was  to  dilate  npon  it.    Mr. 
Tattenall  had  had  ^reat  experience,  bnt  he  (Mr.  Sidney)  had 
had  a  little  experience,   baring  been  fond   of  hones,  and 
harinf  ovned  horses  nearly  all  his  life,  and  having  been  for 
eight  years  the  manager  of  the  Islington  Horse  Show,  alao 
the  greatest  horse-show  in  the  world,  he  had  been  bronght 
a  Rood  deal  in  contact  with  breeders  and  owners  of  horses. 
The  information  obUined  by  Mr.  Tattersall  from  original 
soaices  mast  no  donbt  be  of  great  adTantage  in  the  considera- 
tion of  that  qnestion;  bnt  having  followed  the  reading  of  his 
piper  very  attentively,  he  did  not  quite  understand  at  what 
oonelnnoDs  he  arrivBd.    As  regarded  Mr.  Tattersall*s  remarka 
on  the  management  of  their  cavalry,  there  oonld  not  be  the 
tlifhteit  donbt  that  their  cavalrv  was  exceedingly  weak,  and 
that  it  always  had  been  weak  since  the  termination  of  the 
Peninsniar  War,  for  reasons  whieh  it  was  easy  to  under- 
ituuL   The  man  who  took  in  hand  the  Engliah  cattOry  at  the 
mdofthatwarwaathe  Prince  Begent,  whose  opinion  was 
thst  the  bast  wrinkle  in  t  miUtaiy  ooat  was  a  diMnoe,  that  was 
to  isv,  he  wished  ooats  andbreeehes  to  be  so  made  that  no  man 
coold  possibly  do  any  work  in  them  (laughter).    Since  the  Tft* 
nimaltr  War  their  cavalry  had  not  been  a  practical  thing : 
It  hss  heen  a  fi>rce  which  voung  gentiemen  entered  either  be- 
cansf*  they  were  penons  of  high  sooialpoeition,  or  because  they 
wished  to  attain  sodal  importanoe.    Tne  eavalry  has  for  many 
jesn  been  nther  an  amusement  than  a  profession,  and  now 
th^  it  was  about  to  become  a  profession  it  would  be  found 
nther  diiBcult  to  provide  what  was  required  for  it.    The 
SsglishGovenimentwaa  an  economical  one,  and  itwouldbecome, 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  exactly  what  the  people  made  it 
(Hnr,  hear).  England  wu  not  in  the  same  position  as  Austria 
n  Prusia,  or  as  in  that  which  France  was  until  lately ;  but 
uepeople  had  only  to  tell  the  Goverment  to  be  liberal,  and 
they  might  depend  upon  it  they  wouU  not  be  unwilling  to 
mA  their  monev  (Hear,  hear).    The  price  of  horses  was 
iugher  m  England  than  any  other  country,  because  everything 
elie  was  dearer  (Hear,  hear).    There  was  a  time  when  very 
tti^  tracts  of  pasture  land  were  need  for  the  rearing  of 
horssk    Snob  land  was  then  let  at  a  very  low  rent  indeed: 
udu  Yorkshire  and  some  other  counties  persons  raised 
horns  which  went  on  their  four  legs  to  market,  and  were  soU 
St  s  ressonable  price.    But  as  agriealtare  improved,  bnUoeka 
nd  sheen  had  in  those  districts  taken  the  phice  of  horses,  or 
M  he  bad  heard  a  London  jobmaster  remark,  the  aheep  had 
tttea  np  the  hoiae.    He  did  not  believe  anything  waa  more 
npnfltable  at  preaent  than  the  rearing  of  horses  (Hear,  hear). 
Why,  thto,  were  thay  rearedP    Because  two  other  inHnences 
aae  into  pky.pride  and  pleasare.  It  was,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
iong  eontinne  to  be,  the  ambition  *of  every  Engliahman  who 
neoeeded  in  life,  either  to  be  a  gentleman  himself,  or  to  make 
his  ion  one,  and  no  man,  it  waa  thought,  eoold  be  a  gentle- 
mso  in  EogUmd  if  he  did  not  own  or  love  a  horse,  or  were  not 
prond  of  having  some  connection  with  horses  (laughter).    No 
doubt  the  object  to  which  Mr.  Tattersall  pointed  was  a  moat 
desirable  one,  but  the  practical  and  straigntforward  course  to 
psrwe  for  its  attainment  was  to  paya{^  price  for  cavalry 
horses,  and  then  they  could  easily  remount  the  men.    Happily 
thu  conntry  possessed  what  Austria  and  Prussia  did  not  pos- 
Kss,  a  large  chus  of  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  who  were 
prosd  of  doing  for  Iheir  own  profit  or  pleasure  that  which 
"ireign  Governments  were  compelled  to  do  because  they  had 
BO  loch  advaatagea  in  private  lift.    The  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment setting  up  a  stud,  would  be  that  it  would  come  into  direct 
5J°jI«Jjtion  with  every  private  individual  who  bred  a  horse, 
if  the  Qoverement  set  up  a  stud  in  any  district,  and  were  suc- 
^fsl,  the  result  would  be  that  the  man  who  had  one  brood 
w  msres,  or  ten  broods  mares,  would  retire  from  the  field.  What 
Topld  be  the  use  of  his  spending  his  money  to  raise  animals 
vhich  would  be  bronght  into  direct  competition  with  the  ani- 
»*»  of  the  QovemmentP    He  believed  that  the  (^ernment 
eonid  obtain  all  the  horses  they  required,  if  Parliament  would 
0^7  sapply  tiie  money.    The  other  day  they  offered  to  buy  600 
s^  o^^Sing  to  the  London  (hneral  Omnibus  Company  at 
*2^eseh,bnt  the  company  eould  not  apare  them.    He  did  not 
"^ueie  there  waa  any  danger  of  an  immediate  invasion,  but  dia- 
***BoosQf  that  hind  woiod  tend  to  iortif|fthe  Gkrremfflcnt 


as  regarded  the  onestioB  of  price,  and  enable  them  to  obtaia 
good  animals,  bad  onea  being  dear  at  any  priee  (Hear,  hear). 
He  knew  a  little  about  prizes,  and  he  believed  the  company 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  gave  a  larger  priaesfor 
well-bred  horses  than  any  horse  show  in  the  kingdom. 
He  waa  afraid  that  in  what  he  was  about  to  say  he  would  be 

King  against  the  pnjudicea  of  his  friends  the  farmers,  but  he 
Ueved  that  prises  for  horses  were  of  no  use  whatever,  except 
to  encourage  exhibitors  to  bring  horses  to  a  show,  and  af- 
fording opportunitiea  for  selling.  If  a  prixe  were  offered  for 
a  pig,  a  man  who  bred  pigs  and  was  a  good  ^odge  of  a  boar  and 
a  sow  knew  that  whether  he  obtained  a  pnse  or  not  he  conld 
sell  his  pia  to  make  bacon.  Li  like  manner  a  man  who  bred 
aheep,  and  sent  them  to  a  ahow,  looked  not  merely  to  the  ani* 
mal  exhibited,  bnt  to  the  profit  which  might  be  derived,froin  the 
flock  to  which  it  belonged,  in  consequence  of  its  success.  So 
alao  it  waa  with  Shorthorns.  Priaes  were  very  good  things 
in  the  case  of  pure-bred  cattle,  they  had  been  toe 
means  of  educating  the^  public  and  teaching  them  to  find 
out  good  points  in  a  bull  or  cow.  Bnt  would  anyona 
persuade  him  that  when  a  man  had  one  or  two  mares  that  ha 
was  going  to  put  to  the  stallion  he,  thought  of  what  might 
happen  at  a  horse  show  in  three  or  four  years  ?  When  a  colt 
waa  two  or  three  years  old  perhaps  the  owner  began  to  think 
of  vrinning  a  pria^  and  to  nrepare  him  for  a  show.  He  (Mr. 
Sidn(^)  contended  that  tiie  Government  would  waste  the 
money  of  the  country  by  offering  priaea  for  staUions  aa  much 
as  they  did  now  by  giving  Qaeeira  Platea  at  races.  The  Bo^al 
i^icultural  Society  waa  once  induced  to  offer  an  annual  pnse 
of  £100  for  thorouf^h-bred  stallions.  What  was  the  result  f 
Tt  led  to  the  exhibition  of  stallions  so  valuable  that  no  ordin- 
ary breeder  could  afford  to  use  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  like 
showing  people  very  fine  wine  and  telling  them  to  smell  it 
daughter;.  Once  by  a  fluke,  there  being  no  competition,  the 
£100  prize  was  won  hj  Motley,  the  only  horse  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  £100  prize  stalbons  that  served  mares  and  got 
hunters  at  a  fee  farmers  could  afford.  In  conclnsion,  he  would 
venture  to  make  a  practical  anggestion  for  improving  the  breed 
of  English  horses.  Let  Agricultural  Societies,  under  the 
patronage  of,  and  affiliated  iTpoasible  to  the  Boval  Agricul- 
tural Society,  collect  subscriptiijus,  and  raise  funds  for  hiring 
every  year  a  thorough-bred  stallion  which  conld  be  let  out  in 
the  district  at  anoh  fees  as  £2  2s.  and  £8  Ss.  That  might 
have  a  real  effect ;  but  to  offer  £100  prize  for  a  atallion  whose 
fee  was  20  or  80  guineas  would  do  no  more  good  to  the  breed 
of  horses  than  presenting  an  agricultural  labourer  with  a  pair 
of  breechea  for  20  year?  faithful  service  to  the  breed  of  la- 
bourers. 

Mr.  H.  (>)BBXT  said  Mr.  Sidney,  the  Manager  of  fha 
Horae  Show  at  Islington,  had  iust  told  them  that  giving 
prizes  for  horses  was  an  absurdity.  He  (Mr.  Corbet)  must 
confess  that  in  the  face  of  that  fact  he  hardly  knew  in  what 
Ught  to  regard  the  lalinaton  Show,  which  gave  prizea  not  only  for 
hantersand  hacks  but  aboforthorough-bred stallions  (iB^nghter). 
He  had  seen  a  prize  at  Islington  won  by  a  famous  horse,  which 
when  he  went  back  to  the  oouotry  was  let  at  something  more 
than  two  or  three  guineaa  a  mare.  If  the  prize  system  were 
absurd  anywhere,  he  waa  afraid  it  was  so  at  Islington,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  waa  absurd ;  on  the  contrary,  to  repeat  a  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Sidney  himaelf,  he  thought  the  inrstem  of  giving 
prises  waa  a  system  of  teaching  people  what  kind  of  animala 
were  tlie  beat.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  acting  aa  a  judso 
at  horse  shows  in  most  of  the  counties  of  England :  he  felt 
very  prond  of  that  fact  (Hear,  hear),  and  he  oelieved  that 
prizes  had  been  the  meana  of  introducing  th<m)ngh-bred  horaes 
to  many  districts  where  they  were  not  to  be  found  before. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  before  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society 
and  the  Islington  Show  were  instituted,  many  paoi^  hardly 
knew  how  to  act  about  breeding  horses.  They  studied  the  breed 
of  Shorthorns,  and  the  breed  of  Sonthdowns,  but  they  oared 
little  about  the  breed  of  a  horse.  This  state  of  things  waa  now 
greatly  improved,  and  he  attributed  the  improvement  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  influenoe  of  prizes.  He  quite  agreed  srith 
Mr.  Sherborn,that  tiiere  were  good  horses  in  the  country ;  but 
they  had  not  enough  of  them.  How  vrere  they  to  get  enough  f 
Mr. Tattersall  hinted. rather  than  said,** Have  oompaaies.* 
He  (Mr.  Corbet)  did  not  believe  in  oompanies  for  saeh  a 
purpose  (Hear,  near).  There  had  been  oompaiiies  for  tin 
breeding  of  race  horses,  and  the  result  was  not  satiafaotory,  as 
it  would  be  stifl  lesa  so  aa  a  meaaa  for  obtaiaing  half-bred  stock. 
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Taiilier,  if  the  OoT«rnmeni  were  inclined  to  keen  atodi,  was 
ii  to  be  Boppofled  that  the  House  of  Commont  womd  ever  con- 
sent to  nay  the  expense— so  manj  thousands  a-year  for  this 
stud  and  so  nany  thousands  more  for  that  P  Wny  there  were 
so  many  political  economists  in  this  country— even  Salis- 
bury Square  abounded  with  them  (laughter) — that  it  was  not 
likeljr  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  £xckequer  could  induce 
Parliament  to  provide  for  such  an  ouUaT.  Seeing,  howerer, 
that  the  Oovemment  gave  so  many  thousands  a-Toar  for 
Queen's  Plates,  which  were  often  absolutely  useless,  he  would 
like  to  see  them  try  the  experiment  of  giving  a  few  hundreds 
in  prizes  for  thorough-bred  horses.  There  was  but  one  horse 
in  the  world  that  could  improre  the  breed  of  horses,  and  that 
was  the  thorough-bred  hone  (cheers).  He  beliered  that  if 
the  OoTcmment  were  to  select  ten  of  the  best  breeding  districts 
in  the  country,  and  gite  a  prize  in  each  for  thorough-bred  horses  ' 
to  senre  at  three  or  four  guineas,  they  would  in  that  way  in- 
troduce better  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  public 
mind  in  the  right  diraotion.  He  could  not  sit  there,  after  haTing 
Tisited  as  many  shows,  perhaps,  as  any  man  in  that  room,  and 
hear  the  prize  system  run  down,  without  expressing  his  belief 
that  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  erery  way,  as  he  was  quite 
sum  that  it  did  an  immense  amount  of  good  with  regard  to 
the  breeding  of  horses. 

Mr.  G.  Smtthles  (Marlow  Lodge,  Leintwardine)  said  no 
one  had  yet  risen  to  represent  the  breeders  of  horses,  and  he 
had  hopod  that  some  one  would  speak  who  came  from  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  or  some  other  county,  where  special 
attention  was  paid  to  that  matter.  In  Shropshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  some  other  counties  the  breeding  of  horses  had 
fallen  off  Toy  much  of  late  Tears  because  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep  had  been  found  more  profitable  (Hear.  hear). 
It  was  entirely  a  question  of  price.  Beef  and  mutton  had  got 
dearer,  and  there  were  more  people  to  buy  harness  horses  uid 
hunters,  and  conseouently  the  GoYemment  must  do  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  done — that  ii,  giTC  more  money  for  sudi 
horses  as  were  necessary.  That  course  would  prove  the 
cheafiest  in  the  end.  He  quite  agreed  with  preyious  speakers 
that  if  the  GoTcmment  would  go  into  the  open  market  and 
give  a  fair  price  for  the  article  it  wanted  that  article  would  be 
supplied.  He  did  not  know  much  about  cavalry  horses :  he 
occasionally  met  in  London  a  troop  of  black  horses  which  were 
as  great  brutes  as  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  (laughter).  If  he 
haa  to  go  to  market  with  such  creatures  as  those  he  was  sure 
every  dealer  would  turn  up  his  nose  and  ask  him  why  he  had 
brought  such  animals  there  (laughter).  He  understood 
our  Government  that  the  Indian  Government  had  lately  deter- 
mined to  give  jE70  for  their  horses.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  get  a  useful  horse  for  £85.  [^  Member:  *'They 
give  £4<r'].  A  useful  animal  was  not  to  be  bought  for 
240  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Tattemll  had  mentioned  the  kind  of 
mares  which  were  sent  out  of  this  country  to  Austria  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent  He  (Mr.  Smythies)  was 
sure  that  if  that  style  of  mare  were  put  to  a  horse  in  this 
country  of  the  same  value  as  those  sent  abroad,  thev  would  not 
Eke  to  take  £40  for  what  was  so  produced,  unless  indeed  some 
accident  or  misfortane  had  happened  to  it  The  breeding  of 
horses  was  in  this  country  a  very  expensive  operation,  and 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  farmers  to  engaee  in  it 
with  such  horses  as  he  referred  to  unless  they  could  ootain  a 
price  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  guineas.  If  they  put  a  cart- 
norse  to  a  mare  of  the  best  kind  the  result  would  be  a  alow 
machiner  which  would  be  useless  for  cavalry  purposes ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  could  not  afford  to  breed  a  good  class  of 
horse  for  such  a  price  as  the  Government  paid  at  present 

Mr.  L.  A.  CoussMAXXK  (Westwood,  Guildford)  said  he  had 
bred  a  good  many  horses  in  his  time,  and  he  knew  it  was  not 
a  profitable  occupation.  He  had  bred  horses  from  old 
fiivonrites ;  he  had  bred  thorongh-breds,  haif-breds,  and  cart 
horses,  always  getting  the  best  stallions  that  he  could,  and  he 
believed  that  oart-hoises  had  of  late  vears  proved  most  profit- 
able. The  lowest  amount  for  which  they  could  keep  a  colt 
was  £10  a-year;  adding  the  cost  of  keeping  the  mare  and  the 
eostof  the  leap,  the  total  outlay  could  not  be  less  than  £50. 
How,  then,  oould  it  pay  to  sell  to  the  Government  at  £40  or 
£i6  P  There  must  be  some  margin  for  ^?«^T^Bl*^ff^  and  if  thev 
obtained  many  good  animals  they  would  also  have  some  which 
would  only  be  fit  for  their  own  use.  At  present  it  was  very 
dificuU  to  buy  a  horse  that  would  suit  you ;  but  to  sell  one 


that  you  had  bred  at  a  fidr  price  was  uftteriy  impoaaUe. 
When  he  had  a  horse  for  sale  he  had  to  keep  him  for  vseks 
and  weeks,  and  he  went  on  eating  his  head  off.  With  tlie 
price  now  paid  for  the  breeding  of  horses  it  would  act  st  tU 
answer  to  breed  them  in  the  oounty  of  Surrey. 

Mr.  H.  T&BTHIWT  (Silsoe  Ampthill)  said  the  breedisf  of 
horses  seemed  to  him  just  the  same  in  principle  as  the  breed- 
ing of  any  other  agricultural  stock.  Farmers  wanted  to  breed 
something  that  would  pav.  There  were  certain  diitrieti  of 
England  where  horses  could  be  produced  at  less  cost  this  in 
other  districts.  Some  districte  were  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ca^,  and  others  again  for  that  of  sheep ;  bit 
whatever  the  animal  might  be,  it  would  not  be  prodoeed  bb- 
less  it  paid.  Mr.  Tattersall,  in  his  very  able  paper, 
told  them  that  if  they  produced  beef  and  mattes  be- 
cause they  were  wanted,  they  oould  raise  homs  sIm  if  t 
sufficient  price  were  paid  for  them.  Unless  such  a  price  ««r 
paid  the  Government  would  never  be  able  to  mount  esvilfj 
with  English  horses ;  but  EngUsh  horses  they  mast  hm. 
Proper  remunerative  prices  must  be  paid  for  then,  snd  tkf 
would  be  found.  Let  them  look  back  and  observe  tiie  differcBee 
which  there  was  in  that  nspect  between  thirty  or  forty  yeui 
ago  and  the  present  time.  The  demand  for  horses  wss  ouh 
less  then  tlun  it  is  now.  For  one  man  who  used  to  oosat 
thirty  or  forty  years  ogo,  twenty  or  thirty  did  so  now ;  for  ou 
mm  who  drove  a  gig  at  the  former  period,  tenmesdidn 
now.  The  demand  for  hones  had  greatlv  incresied,  and 
consequentlv  prices  had  risen.  The  best  q[uality  of  hone  hid 
always  fetehed  a  high  price,  and  so  Ions  as  there  wsi  s  gmt 
demand  for  horses  of  second  ana  third-rate  qsilitj, 
the  price  for  them  must  also  be  high.  It  was  folly 
to  talk  of  buying  a  useful  horse  for  £30  ;  no 
man  could  breed  a  horje  for  that  Mr.  Conaunaker  had  ']vA 
remarked  that  yon  could  not  keep  a  oolt  for  \m  than  £10 
a-year.  He  (Bir.  Trethewy)  would  put  the  cost  hifher,  bet 
at  all  events  yon  could  not  breed  a  nag-horse  up  te  fonryean 
old  for  less  than  between  £40  and  £60.  The  man  who  bred  a 
cart-horse  ought  to  set  him  to  work  when  he  wu  tto 
years  old.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  QoTenmeat 
wanted  good  cavalry  horws,  they  must  pay  more  Uias  tbey 
had  done. 

Mr.  CooFn-WTLD  said  the  late  war  had  fnniahel  son 
useful  lessons  which  should  not  he  disregarded  as  to  the  wwa 
adopted  by  other  countries  of  keeping  up  the  sopply[  of  their 
cavalry  horses ;  and  it  now  became  neoosarv  for  thia  eoutiy 
earnestly  to  consider  whether  such  establiahmenta  sa  existed 
abroad,  and  such  as  Mr.  Tattersall  would  have  the  GoTenneit 
establish  here,  would  really  be  remunerative,  and  aecan  a 
good  supply  of  what  was  required.  He  could  bat  sgree  with 
Mr.  Sidnev  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtsmfroBtbe 
House  of  Oommons,  as  it  was  at  praaent  composed,  s  foie  « a 
large  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  such  estsbliahoot^ 
even  if  they  were  required ;  but  as  there  was  s  fiuid,  aa  it 
were,  for  the  supply  of  cavalry  horses  in  all  the  gentleani 
stables  throughout  Engknd,  he  did  not  consider  it  neoeiBiiy 
to  establish  (Government  studs  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chaibmak  said,  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  s  f^J^ 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  intervene  between  them  aad  sLt. 
Tattersall's  reply.  All  he  would  say,  therefore,  wia  that  he 
wuglad  the  su^ect  had  been  discuaed,  and  that  be  fn^ 
concurred  in  the  remark  which  had  been  so  fluently  repeated, 
that  if  the  Government  wanted  good  horsei  it  matt  pay  w 
them. 

Mr.  Tattebball  then  replied:  As  legaided  the  mflde 
of  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  wished  to  see  the  fonnaUon  ot 
societies  of  ffentlemen  who  would  buy  up  wfaereTsr 
they  could  find  it,  a  first-rate  brood  mare  or  two,  aid 
distribute  among  persons  who  had  not  the  bmsdi  » 
breeding  from  valuable  animals.  Of  conzss  there  «o«fl 
be  difficulty  in  carrying  out  anything  of  tiiat  kind;  bnt  theie 
was  no  difficulty  which  might  not  be  overcome.  A>  ^ 
garded  the  action  of  the  Govermennt,  what  he  meant  to  n^ 
gestwas,  that  a  breed  of  staUions  should  bekept>udiai 
through  the  country,  not  for  the  army,  but  for  the  Gomi- 
ment  Itself.    They  all  knew  how  strong  wu  the  forcerfeiuj- 

ple,  and  tbey  all  knew,  too,  that  manv  men  ^^^ ''f^. '^ 
were  not  good  judges— not  having  much  mon^  st  their  ffljpw* 
were  too  ready  to  get  a  horse  about  10s.IeH  than  sgoodose. 
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He  thonght  it  would  be  t  Tery  good  thing— wd  in  that  vieir  he 
was  lopported  by  one  of  the  moet  practical  men  in  the  conn- 
trf— if  prieei  were  giren  by  different  agricnltunl  shows  for 
sUlUcms  which  had  corered  for  an  entire  season  at  £1  to  £2 
(Heir,  hear).    As  regarded  the  Government  it  mnst  either  do 
Bomething  tike  what  he  had  snggested,  or  it  mnst  pay  more 
money  for  horses.    That  wns  the  line  of  argoment  followed  in 
his  paper.    If  stallions  were  properly  bred  and  distributed, 
prizes  for  them  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good.    They  all  knew 
that  if  a  bad  stallion  went  into  a  district,  the  e?il  effect  oonid 
not  begot  rid  of  for  hidf-a-oentnry.    Mr.  F.  Sherborne  asked 
him  what  wonld  be  the  cost  of  what  he  recommended.  On  that 
point  he  would  ask  what  was  the  use  of  this  nation  being  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  if  itcould  not  obtain  what  it  wanted? 
(Hear,  hear).    Both  in  numbers  and  in  the  dass  of  horses  the 
finglish  cavalry  oaght  at  once  to  be  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing.  If  the  GoTornment  wanted  lOjbOO  or  20,000  horses,  it 
0Qf(ht  to  have  them.    It  would  be  far  better  to  buy  them  at 
ooce  at  the  market  price  than  to  go  on  for  years  tiring  to  ob- 
tain horses  at  a  ^rice  that  would  not  pay  to  breed  them  (Hear, 
hear).   If  Prussia  had  not  had  good  cavalry  horses  she  wonld 
not  nave  won  as  easily  as  she  did  in  the  late  war.    Count 
Lenndorf  wrote  to  him  last  year  that  tlie  Prusdana  were  going 
to  have  at  Berlin  the  largest  intematioual  horse-show  ever 
leen  oo  the  Continent,  and  asked  him  to  go  there  and  act 
as  a  judge ;  and  the  Count  waa  the  Tory  man  who  delivered  to 
Mons.  Benedetti  the  celebrated  message  which  was  said  to  have 
eanaed  the  war  (Hear,  hear).    When  the  war  broke  out  the 
Pnusiaas  were  perfectly  prepared  for  it  as  n^poded  cavalry, 
and  be  wanted  to  see  his  own  counti^  in  a  similar  oosition. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  was  impossible  England  could  be  at- 
tacked, and  the  entrance  of  hostile  Uhlans  into  England  would 
lend  down  the  funds  to  50,  and  cause  an  amount  of  loss  to  which 
the  pavment  of  £200,000,000  would  be  a  trifle  (Hear,  hear). 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  well,  and  done  quickly,  to  im- 
piOTe  onr  bned  of  horses  for  cavalry  purposes.    He  knew 
many  districts  in  which  landed  proprietors  had  endeavoured 
to  lecnn  that  object.    Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  hired  Bapid  Bhone 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  800  guineas ;   he  had  again  hired  it 
for  the  present  year,  and  for  two  seasons  the   limners  would 
have  had  the  intended  benefit  for  a  very  low  charge.    Mr. 
Biaiatt,  the  master  of  the  North  Devon  stas-hounds,  paid  £120 
for  one  year,  and  £100  for  another  for  Krst  Flight.    These 
vers  good  eiamplea,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  extensively 
followed  (cheers). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  BedalL  seconded  by  Mr.  Sidney, 
a  vote  of  thanks  waa  given  to  Mr.  TattersaU  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  SismT  asked  Mr.  TattersaU  at  what  price  he  thought 
agood  nseftd  stallion  could  be  liired  P 

Mr.  Tattbbsall  replied  that  he  thought  a  good  thorough- 
bred might  be  hired  for  about  £100  a-year,  adding  that 
hehad  spoken  only  of  thoroughbred  horses,  and  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  any  other ;  they  must  breed  on  one  side  or  the 
oto  from  a  thoroughbred  horse. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to.  the 
Chainnan. 


THE    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

THE  NBCBSSrrY  FOR  SOME  UNIFOBM  SYSTEM 
OF  WEIGHT  OB  MEASUBE  IN  THE  SALE  OF 
AGRICULTUBAL  PRODUCE. 

The  Sttb-Committee  of  the  Club,  as  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  .February 
to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  International  Dedmai 
Anodation,  had  an  interview  with  the  representatives  of  that 
^J  on  Wednesday,  February  16.  There  were  present  on 
^  put  of  the  Club  Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  the  chairman, 
^>  0.  M.  Allender,  Mr.  B.  F.  Shearer,  Mr.  G.  Smythies, 
^  Mr.  H.  Corbet;  and  for  the  Association  Earl  Fortescue, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Brown,  Mr.  F.  Hendriks, 
^feasor  Yodcker  and  Professor  Leone  Levi.  In  aeeordance 
^th  its  inatractions,  the  Committee  appointed  on  behalf  of 
tU  Uub  has  now  to  present  its  Report . 


The  disadvantage  under  which  the  piodaoer  labours  from  th^ 
want  of  some  uniform  system  of  weight  or  measure  has  in  years 
past  continually  ooeupied  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Farmers*  Club.  At  a  meeting  in  May,  1857,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed :  "  This  Club  is  of  opinion  that  a  uniform 
system  of  weight  or  measura  for  the  sale  of  corn  is  desirable  ;'* 
and  a  Committee  formed  to  inquiro  into  the  best  means  of  estab- 
lishmg  such  a  system.  This  Special  Committee  "  felt  justified 
fipom  the  oommunicatiouB  received,  u  well  as  from  the  opiniona 
expressed,  in  reoommending  the  sale  of  com  by  weight  as  the 
best  means  of  establishing  uniformity  of  system  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce."  A  letter  embodying  that  opinion,  and 
putting  some  further  questions  as  to  the  desirability  of  weight 
or  measure,  was  subsequently  addressed  to  every  Board  of 
Guardians,  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  and  district  Farmers*  Club 
in  the  Kingdom,  the  answers  to  which  were  thus  olaaaified : 
48  Unions  and  17  Clubs  were  for  sale  by  weight. 
12  Unions  and  6  Clubs  were  for  sale  by  meantre,  irrespective 
of  weight. 

6  Unions  and  1  Club  were  for  some  uniform  system,  but  did 
not  specify  any  particular  one. 

Some  Unions  and  Clubs  recommended  sale  by  the  imperial 
bushel,  the  seller  stating  the  weight ;  others  by  the  imperial 
bushel,  to  be  of  a  certain  fixed  weight.    A  few  advised  a  uni- 
form decimal  weight;  while  far  mora  replied  simply  in  favour 
of  sale  by  weight,  or  for  a  measure  of  weight.    On  the  other 
hand,  certain  Unions  and  Clubs  were  strongly  opposed  to  any 
system,  excepting  that  of  sale  by  the  imperial  bushel,  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  weight.    It  will  be  observed  that  at 
that  time — towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1867'— so  far  as  the 
sense  of  the  country  could  be  gathered,  there  was  a  very  de- 
cided migority  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  corn  by  weight,  and 
your  Committee  has  reason  to  believe  that  this  feeling  for 
sale  by  vreight  has  much  extended  since  the  Club  last  made 
any  general  movement  in  the  matter.    It  will  be  found, 
further,  that  in  1867  some  few  of  the  Farmers*  Clubs  were  even 
thus  eariy  alive  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  adoption  of  a 
dedmai  system  of  weight;   and  again  your  Committee  is 
induced  to  think  that  the  feeUng  in  favour  of  this  prindple 
has  extended  not  only  in  our  own,  but  more  particularly  in 
other  countries.     What  is  known  as  the  Metric  System, 
a  measure  calculated  by  dedmals,  is  now  in  use  in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  HoUand,  Bdgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Mexico,  Chili,  Brazil,  and  India;   while  in  Germany  and 
America  it  is  already  permissive,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1872  will  become  compulsory  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many.   The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1862  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Metric  System  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  the  Eoyal  Com- 
misdon  of  last  year  recommended  the  Metric  System,  but  for 
the  present  only  permisdvdy.  It  is  said  that  the  Government, 
in  a  Bill  which  it  is  about  to  bring  in,  vrill  adopt  this  recom- 
mendation, although  there  can  be  little  hope  of  any  new  system 
making  much  way  on  such  terms.    Certain  fixed  interests, 
or   more   properly   habiti^  vrill    oppose   its    progress,    as 
even  to  this  day  the  standard  imperial  bushel  is  followed 
or  discountenanced,  just  as  the  trade  and  custom  of  a  dis- 
trict may  please  to  acknowledge  or  ignore  it.     Any  legis- 
lative effort  to  thoroughly  establish  any  uniform  system  of 
wdght  or   measure   must  be   compulsory  to   be  effective; 
and   your   Committee,   looking   to  the  interests  and  con- 
venience of  the  producer,  is  of  opinion,  as  the  Club  was  yetra 
back,  that  a  uniform  system  is  desirable,  and  that  this  is  most 
practicahle  by  a  standard  of  wdght.    It  is  still  further  to  be 
wished  that  sach  unifbimity  might  extend  not  only  through 
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the  United  Emgdom,  but  orer  the  whole  of  the  etTilieed 
world ;  ea  it  ii  almoit  imponible  to  ofemte  the  edTantage  to 
the  fanner  of  being  able  to  tell  for  himielf  at  a  glance  how 
hia  own  market  standi  in  compaxiaon  with  Parii,  Chicago, 
Limerick,  or  Stettin. 

To  render  this  principle  perfect  in  iti  action  it  wonld  of 
oooTBe  be  desirable  that  the  tame  names  for  weight  and  me»- 
sares  should  be  employed  in  all  ooontries  in  whidi  the  Metric 
System  is  adopted ;  and  in  this  s^eme  no  preference  is  giren 
to  any  modem  langoage,  bat  it  has  been  Tcry  jndioionsly  deter- 
mined to  go  back  to  Greek  and  Latin  roots  for  the  terms  em- 
ployed. Thos  the  ^nmt  or  grain  in  weight,  originally 
signifying  a  twenty-foarth  part^  is  from  the  Greek  gramma^  a 
letter,  of  whioh  the  Greek  alphabet  contains  twenty-fonr ; 
while  keeaiom^  a  hnndred,  and  HUon,  a  thooaand,  from  the 
same  language,  readily  adapt  themaelTcs  to  the  com- 
position of  kilogram  and  hectogram;  and  theae  titles 
are,  after  all,  not  so  very  nn-English  in  their  sound,  aa  we  are 
already  sufficiently  &miliar  with  telegram,  diagram,  monogram, 
and  so  on.  Then,  again,  netre^  the  unit  of  longth  in 
the  Metric  System,  from  the  Greek  m4iroitf  a  measure,  is  now 
more  thorongl^y  En^ish.  We  haTC  metre  itself  to  mark  the 
time  in  mosio,  and  an  almost  infinity  of  words  in  composition, 
Booh  u  dynamometer,lactometer,thermometer,  and  hydrometer. 
These  are  surely  quite  as  difficolt  to  master  as  hectometre, 
kilometre,  or  dekametre.  Issued  with  the  i^proral  of  the 
Litemational  Decimal  Association,  these  weights  and  meatues 


wonld  be  easily  ealenlated  bj  teni^  hmidifdikiBdflwoMab, 
as  it  is  said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  tables  has  abesly  lam 
aoqnired  with  remarkable  iadlity  I7  diildien  in  our  sehoob. 

To  yonr  Committee,  then,  it  certainly  appears,  alike  from  thi 
harmony  or  consistencyof  theprinciple,  andtfaesacesM  whiAhM 
so  fiur  attended  its  introdaction,that  tiie  Metric  System  hat  mm 
promise  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  weight  and  meaaarethaainy 
scheme  which  has  so  far  been  propoonded.  Atflrst  the  termi  naj 
look  like  *'  hard  words,'*  but  when  these  eome  to  be  aaaljnd  tluj 
are  quite  as  significant  as  those  sttll  almost  mystic  pbitia  a 
bnahel  and  a  gallon.  If,  moreover,  other  countries  like  f  nnca, 
Belgium,  Italy,'  and  India  can  accommodate  themaelfei  to 
these  new  weights  andmeasnres  without  ineonvenieBoe,itiidifi« 
cult  to  understand  why  the  Kln^h  people  should  fail  to  do  h. 
Yonr  Committee  consequently  feeb  that  it  may  recomnnead  the 
Metric  System  with  some  confidence— natural^  not  for  eosuam 
obserranoe  in  the  outset,  but  to  be  by  tuition  gradia&y 
iamiliariaed  in  our  achoola,  and  more  diieotly  reeogniaed  in 
Goremment  and  oilier  public  oonttacti^  prerioaa  to  ito  gmenl 
introduetioB* 

At  a  Meetiag  of  the Omnwitfae  of  Mamgeamt^  enlbadiy, 
Marah  6th,  the  abore  Bepoit  wis  imamaoaaiy  adopted;  lad 
it  was  reaolTcd  to  preaent  a  petition  fh>m  the  Club  to  Puiii- 
ment  in  &Tonr  of  the  establishaent  of  the  system  hera  tbbqbi- 
mended. 


THE    OENTBAL    OHAMBEB    OF    AGBIOULTUBE. 


A  Council  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Marcb  7,  at  the 
SalisbuTy  Hotcd,  the  attendance  being  about  an  average  one. 
The  chair  was  taken  at  11  o'clock  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes.  M.P. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  and  some  other  preliminary  business  transacted, 

A  letter  was  read  eudoaing  a  reaolntion  which  had  been 
paaaed  on  the  aubject  of  the  Malt-tax  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  waa  to  the  effect  that  the  Chamber  had 
refrained  from  forming  a  deputation  on  the  aufajeet — deeming 
it  exnedient  to  repeat  the  application  made  laat  year  beeanae 
on  that  occasion  the  Chancellor  expressed  his  conviction  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lev^  a  revenue  of  nearly  £7tOOO,000  upon 
a  single  article  of  agricultural  produce  without  very  much  in- 
terfering with  the  cultivation  01  the  land  and  with  the  buaineas 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  but  the  Council  truated  that 
the  hopea  of  relief  founded  upon  the  favourable  reception  of 
their  proposals  were  about  to  be  realised ;  believing  that  a 
reform  of^  the  oppressive  Malt-duty  waa  only  postponed  laat 
year  in  order  to  acoompliah  the  important  remiaaion  of  the 
sugar  dntiee;  and  the  Council  earnestly  entreated  attention 
to  the  pressing  claims  of  the  growers  of  barley  and  the 
consumers  of  beer.  The  reaolution  was,  "  That  thia  Council 
urge  the  Government,  when  reviewing  the  general  licenaing 
^atem  of  the  country,  to  consider  the  nnjuat  pressure  of  the 
Malt-tax  upon  the  growers  of  barley  and  upon  the  labouring 
daasea,  who  are  the  great  consumers  of  bemr." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Kbad,  M.F.,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  letter  and  resolution  should  be  forwarded. 

The  foUowing  was  also  presented : 

MOHTHLT  RXPOET  07  TBS  L0C4L  TAXATION  ColOaTTEl, 

Maach,  1871. — ^In  presenting  their  report  to  the  Council  of 
the  Central  ChamlMr  of  Agriculture,  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee  have  much  pleaaure  in  atating  that  during  the  past 
month  increased  progress  hai  been  made  in  rousing  the  puolio 
mind  to  aaense  oTthe  importaaeeof  the  local  taxation  question. 
The  committee  would  call  attention  to  the  reeent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  februaiy.  It  was  the  first 
ooeasion  ou  which  those  of  your  committee  who  aie  memben 


of  Parliament  thought  themselves  justified  in  presnng  fiira 
division,  and  thi^  feel  that  the  reault  is  highly  grsti^g;  m 
thouffh  in  the  minority,  yet  the  number  who  voted  in  dvoorof 
Sir  Massey  Lopes'  motion  was  sufficiently  large  to  jutifr  tha 
expectation  that  before  lone  the  Government  wiU  be  iadaecd 
to  give  more  serious  oonsiaeration  to  those  views  which  in 
advocated  by  yonr  oommittee.  The  oommittee  beg  to  point 
out  that  on  tlie  occasion  of  this  debate  there  was  the  Isifat 
House  of  the  session,  and  the  muoiity  in  fiavoar  of  toe 
Government  was  the  smallest  Uiey  have  obtained  in  mj  )>• 

fortant  division.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  amongst  tin 
96  who  composed  the  minon^  there  were  many  meatei 
who  onUnarUy  are  supporters  of  the  Government  The  net 
of  their  voting  as  they  did  proves  that  the  question  is  sot  il- 
together  regarded  from  a  party  point  of  view.  This  objed  ku 
been  ateadify  borne  in  mind  by  the  committee  from  the  wj 
beginning,  and  they  deem  it  most  essential.  At  the  some  tine 
yonr  committee  regret  that  they  have  heard  nothiogto  give  tfam 
any  assurance  that  the  Government  have  any  intention  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  broad,  statesmanlike,  and  con- 

Srehenaive  manner,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  for  the  eanlal 
eUbermtion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  whether,  on  the  aj^ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Goachen'a  pfromiaed  bill,  it  will  not  be 
advisable  for  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  minister  and  bnng 
more  immediately  to  his  notice  the  views  which  they  <<*' 
tinue  to  advocate.  Tour  oommittee  obeerve  that  in  ^  pra- 
posed  legislation  for  the  present  session  there  are  two  Qofen* 
ment  measures  which  wiU  considerably  affect  rate-pajen. 
The  «  Army  Reguhition  BUI,"  and  the  Sections  (Psriismeat. 
axy  and  municipal)  Bill.  Clauses  88, 29,  and  30  of  the  toner 
provide  for  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  erectioB  a 
barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  militia,  the  pnn- 
dpal  and  interest  to  be  discharged  by  the  latej 
The  Elections  Bill,  in  dauae  17,  proposes  to  chaise  w 
electioneering  expenses  incurred  by  the  returning  ofBeer  sp« 

the  local  ratee.  Should  theae  dauei  pass  u»>(«^^ 
WiU  be  a  oonaidenaile  inereaie  ot  the  hardens  upon  the  abea^ 


overtaxed  ratepayer.    Those  of  your  committee  who  sra 
hereof  the  House  of  Commons  win  do  their  utaort to n«^ 
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MM  Mfljiitpttiow  of  ihflM  olinaet.  Then  an  alio  two  primte 
lulls  before  the  Houe,  one  of  which  providet  for  the  pajment 
of  coroner't  •aperannaation  allowanoes  oat  of  the  rates,  and 
tJM  other  propoaea  to  exempt  hospitals  and  charitable  isstita- 
tioQs  from  oontriboting  to  the  ratea.  Yoor  committee  enter- 
ttin  reiy  strong  opinions  against  the  exemption  of  any  snch 
propertj  from  rates.  Yoor  committee  have  moeh  pleasnre  in 
reporting  that  their  appeal  to  the  Tarions  Board  ofGoardians 
thronghoat  the  coniit^  has  met  with  considerable  sncoess. 
Numben  of  petitions  have  been  presented  by  these  bodies  to 
Parliament^  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  existing  svstem  of 
lerying  local  taxation,  andyonr  committee  cannot  nelp  think- 
ing tbat  these  petitions,  together  with  those  presented  by 
loigistntes  asaembled  in  Quarter  Sessions,  will  considerably 
infloeaoe  the  deliberations  of  the  Logislatore.  The  committee 
ire  also  glad  to  state  thai  they  have  been  a^le  to  add  greatly 
to  thdr  anmber  daring  the  past  month,  no  less  than  thirty 
memben  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  having  consented  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  adrioe  and  assistance  to  the  general  com- 
aittee.    Signed  on  behalf  of  the  eommittee^  Ujmmj  Lofis, 

Chairman. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Caldicott»  seconded  by  Hr.T. 
WiLLSOir,  this  report  was  adopted. 

After  a  short  diacnasion,  it  was  resohed  that  the  following 
dx>aldbethe  snlgeota  of  diaooaaion  for  the  next  throe  monthly 

nestings: 

Toeday,  April  4d&— 
The  mods  of  AaMsriaff  to  Property  and  Lmoiiw  Til* 
Thevarioni  Qame  BilJa  before  ParUanent. 

Ttepdar  May  8nd— 

Tlie  Qoremment  lioensing  Bill Jif  introdnced). 

The  GoTcmment  Bill  on  Local  iSixation  (if  introduced). 

Poor  Law  Medieal  BeEef 
Toesdsy,  Jane  6th — 

The  Turnpike  Trnst  Qoestion. 

Hie  Hardships  of  the  Present  Jnry  Syvt^. 

Hr.  Aethub,  SviRTur  (Warwickshire)  in  the  room  of  Sir 
0.  .'Jeakiason,  whose  naaae  appeared  as  the  moTer  in  the 
agenda  p^ier,  naoTcd  the  following  reaolation :  **  That 
the  preKnt  incidence  of  Local  Taxation,  impoaing,  aa  it 
does,  many  new  and  national  eharna  not  mentioned  or  oon« 
tsopUted  by  the  original  Act  a  Elixabeth,  and  foiling,  aa 
it  does,  on  real  property  only,  is  niuast,  and  reqnirsa  rerinon ; 
ud  that  no  bill  on  thissnkgeot  wnieh  oontinnes  theexemp- 
tioD  of  any  other  property  from  oontribating  towards  those 
aev  sad  aational  boraena.  will  be  regarded  as  jost  and  satia- 
^Ktoiy  by  the  owners  ana  oeeapiers  of  real  property."  Aa 
oaa  of  the  first  who^  fire  Teaia  ago,  called  attention  to  the 
iBomihes  and  ininatice  of  toe  present  Poor-law  asaeasment,  he 
Ittd  to  oomgratolate  the  Chamber  on  the  progress  which  the 
qnieition  had  since  made  in  poblic  opinion.  On  behalf  of 
uoM  who  thonght  atrongly  on  the  subject  he  begsed  to  tender 
hit  thanks  to  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  chair  for  the  verr  able 
ud  ODaasweraUe  way  in  which  he  had  pat  the  case  before 
the  Hoon  of  Commons  in  the  preriooa  week.  He  felt  that 
be  might  safely  say  **  nnansweraole"  inasmnch  aa  the  minia- 
ter  of  the  Crown,  who  got  up  to  reply,  spoke  for  two  hoars, 
vhilittll  he  Mid  in  the  opinion  of  what  was  caUed  the  '*  lead- 
isg  Joamal"  waa,  *'  We  hare  a  bill  prepared."  LiddentallT, 
aovever,  the  ri|ht  hon.  gentleman  did  abode  to  many  diflieol- 
tiesin  the  question,  and  erexy  one  who  had  studied  it  at  all 
noit  know  perfiBctiy  well  that  there  were  many  difficnlties  to 
eottteod  with  in  the  attempt  to  change  a  system  hke  that  of 
loesl  taution,  and  the  rating  system  generally.  In  the  first 
F*oe,  Mr.  Qoschen  raised  an  oqection  to  a  grant  in  aid  from 
the  CoDiolidated  Fund,  and  trotted  out  the  usaal  stock  agree- 
B>eat  that  it  would  lead  to  larish  expenditure.  He  also  said, 
■aongit  other  things,  that  the  Poor  Law  Board,  of  which  he 
|ni  then  the  head,  were  continoally  at  issue  with  the  Boards 
of  Qntrdians  in  the  oountiy,  aa  to  their  improrident  expendi- 
we  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief;  and  he  went  on  to  obeerre, 
u^if  a  grant  wera  made  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  aid 
Jithishaprorident  managementi  injustice  would  be  done  to 
«<rtJud  and  to  LelandrNow  he  (Mr.  Startin)  thouriit  there 
ym  a  Tcry  simple  way  of  meeting  that  oUection  witn  regard 
to  a  grut  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Mrerf  one  who  had 
>u  on  aboard  of  guardians  at  any  tiaM  during  the  last  80  years 
M  know  that  thefteedom  of  acttonof  these  bodies  waa  Teiy 
Ihift  **  freedffin  of  Mtion,"  indeed,  aaouiited  aimply  to 


thia— whether  an  old  lady  should  haTO  Sa.  a  week  and  a  loaf,  or 
a  little  more  or  less.  As  to  undue  expenditure  and  the  control 
OTcr  the  officers  of  the  Union,  every  gentleman  present  woold 
agree  with  him  that  the  guardians  had  no  contrel  whatever, 
^eiy  matter  of  detail  of  that  kind  was  settled  for  them  by  the 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Board.  This  being 
the  case,  why  not,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  confine  the 
grant  to  that  portion  of  the  public  expenditure  over  which 
the  guardians  had  no  control,  and  over  which  the  coun- 
try repreeented  by  the  minister  of  the  Crown  had  all  con- 
trol? Then  the  sister  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,if 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  could  ha?e  no  reason  to  complain. 
Mr.  Goschen  next  ursed  how  much  easier  it  was  to  raise 
money  by  rates  than  by  taxes.  Bat  that,  as  Mr.  BathboniL 
member  for  LiTcrpool,  pointed  out  in  the  same  debate,  carried 
condemnation  upon  the  very  face  of  it.  It  simply  led  to  this, 
that  the  GoTcrnment  rather  than  take  the  iuTidious  coarse  of 
imposing  new  taxea,  which  erery  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
tried  to  CTade  in  ereiy  jpossible  way,  and  instead  of  bringinff 
it  forward  in  the  annoal  budget,  womd  endeuTour  to  thrust  au 
they  oould  upon  the  rates.  That  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  tnen,  stood  self-eondemnea.  Knowing  that  he  had 
a  weak  case,  Mr.  Goschen  next  descended  firom  argu- 
ment to  sentiment,  and  turning  to  the  county  gentlemen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  appmled  to  their  amovrpropre,  by 
teUing  them  that,  if  they  dipped  their  hands  into  the  public 
purse  in  aid  of  police  expenses,  th^  would  lose  casle  in  the 
country,  that  Uie  courts  of  quuier  sessions  would  not  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  position  they  did  now,  that  the  county 
sentleman  would,  in  ahort,  sink  in  the  socoal  scale,  and  lose 
mioreiiiffe,  Becourae  to  such  an  argument  as  thia  was  proof 
of  tke  wealmeas  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  case.  He  then 
went  on  to  show  that  the  land  of  Kngland— it  did  not  appear 
whether  he  included  houses  or  not— Jwre  a  less  per  oenta^  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country  than  land  abroad.  That 
might  or  might  not  be  so ;  but  it  had  nothing  whatcTcr  to 
do  with  the  question,  and  the  first  thing  to  ascertain  was, 
whether  the  system  of  taxation  abroad  was  a  just  one ; 
whether,  in  shorty  landed  property  in  foreign  countriea  waa 
oyer  or  under-aasewed,  and  what  was  the  lelatiTe  proportion 
of  burden  boine  by  personal  wealth  in  £n^land  as  against 
realty.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  such  an  inquiry  as  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  had  asked  for  would  settle  the  question,  whether  Uie 
land  in  this  country  waa  iuatly  or  uiyustlT  assessed.  Again, 
Mr.  Goschen  endeaTOured  to  show  that  tnen  waa  no  reason 
to  complain,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  on  real  property  in  1826 
aTUiaged  aa  4a.  6d.  in  the  Al,  and  that  owing  to  aome  caaae 
or  other  in  the  year  1870,  it  had  been  reduoed  to  an  aTeraga 
of  Sa.  Sd.  in  the£L  WeU,it  waa  said  that  anything  eould  be 
prored  by  figurea,  but  there  might  be  gentlemen  preeent  who 
recoUeeted  the  waV  in  which  assessments  wera  made  in  1880, 
though  he  himself  did  not ;  but  he  had  heard  it  stated  by  those 
who  should  know,  that  the  assessments  were  made  in  the  loosest 
possible  manner,  upon  36, 30,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  true 
▼aloe^  whilst  now  we  had  an  assessment  upon  the  rack  rental 
ralne.  Therefore,  the  preaumed  decrease  on  landed  and  real 
property  would  not  amount  to  anything  like  the  sum  it  wu 
set  down  at  But  here  came  in  a  quaation  which  he  owned 
he  found  it  diffioult  to  anawer.  Mr.  Qoschen  said  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  upon  houMa, 
buildings,  and  landa,  and  no  doubt  the  more  this  point 
waa  investigated  the  more  were  the  diificulties  which  presented 
themaelfes.  As  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  upon  houses 
in  towns,  we  must  oarefolly  steer  dear  of  drawing  any  distinc- 
tion between  town  and  country.  He  was  not  there  to  adfocate 
any  adTantage  beins  siven  to  the  country  that  the  town  would 
not  partake  in.  If  Uie  question  were  closely  in? estigated  it 
would  be  found,  in  regard  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation 
upon  buildings  in  towns,  that  the  portion  of  the  rate  falling 
upon  the  owner  attached  to  the  value  of  the  site^  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  rate  paid  by  the  occupier  was  simply  leried  upon 
the  buildings.  And  he  arrived  at  this  eondusion  upon  these 
grounds,  timt  buildings  being  simply  brieks  and  mortar  wera 
destructible,  whilst  the  land  waa  iadeatructible.  Political 
eoonomista.  even  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  himself,  would  agree 
with  him  that  all  ehaigea  upon  destructible  or  consumable 
artides  fell  imon  the  eonsuner.  He  thought,  there- 
fora,  that  »  wodd  tun  out  that  thia  taxation 
preaaed  very  heavily  upon  the  aifisan  daases  in  towns. 
The  ahop4eeping  daiii  occupied  a  diibrant  poaitioa. 
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there  was  to  be  a  diitinction  drtwn  between  gronnd-renti. 
The  amonnt  of  ground-rent  wonld  be  high  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  embarked  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  acoordine  to 
the  nature  of  the  site.  Thns,  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bank  or  any  of  the  great  London  thoroughfares  wonld 
bring  a  higher  ground-rent  than  elsewhere ;  and,  therefore, 
the  per  rentage  of  taxation  on  the  owner  there  wonld  be  much 
lar^r  than  in  a  conntij  village.  The  occupier  of  a  shop-fol- 
lowing up  the  principle  he  had  endeavonrea  to  enunciate  as 
to  the  artisan,  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  dwelling- 
house  so  far  as  he  occupied  it  as  a  dwelling-house ;  but  there 
came  a  distinction  with  regard  to  the  portion  assessed  as  a 
shop,  and  here  was  a  diffiralty  which  he  confessed  required 
considerable  reflection  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  He 
was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  nte  on  the  shop 
wonld  be  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  tradesman  which  he 
would  recoup  himself  out  of  the  profits  he  made  by  his 
customers.  That  portion  of  the  rates  wonld,  at  all  events, 
be  distributed  amongst  the  tradesman  and  his  cnstomen.  He 
would  now  turn  to  the  case  of  the  oocnpier  of  land  in  the 
oonntrjr ;  and  here  again  the  same  principle  woidd  apply.  Of 
oonrse  it  must  be  admitted  as  an  indisputable  fict,  that  any 
new  or  unexpected  charge  fell  upon  the  tenant,  whilst  the  old 
ehai|;es  fell  uj^n  the  landlord.  He  would  tiy,  however,  to 
eliminate  the  interest  of  the  landlord  from  that  of  the  tenant. 
The  land,  as  he  had  observed,  was  indestructible,  and  the  rates 
upon  that  undoubtedly  fell  ultimately  upon  the  owner ;  but  is 
to  the  farm  building  the  fences,  the  drainage,  and  every  por- 
tion of  the  annual  income  which  arose  from  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  which  was  of  a  destructible  nature,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  but  it  would  fall  upon  the  tenant,  who,  like  the 
tradesman  in  London  would,  if  he  were  able,  and  if  he  had 
no  competition  on  the  part  of  untaxed  counties  to  contend 
with,  recoup  himself  from  his  customers.  Another  argument 
of  Mr.  Goschen  was  that  the  poor-rate,  from  its  antiquity, 
had  become  a  rent-charge,  and  m  support  of  this  view  the 
right  faon.  gentleman  quoted  a  wnter  in  whom  he  (Mr. 
Startin)  had  the  highest  confidence,  namelv,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  asked,  **  Wu  this  a  burden  to  be  taken  off  the  land 
and  charged  upon  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  P'*  Now, 
what  was  a  rent-charge  P  One  of  the  first  dements  of  a  rent- 
charge  was  that  it  should  be  fixed  in  its  amount,  and  known  to 
every  one;  but  in  the  ^or-rete  we  had  a  moveable 
quantity.  Every  person  buying  or  succeeding  to  an  estate 
was  liable  to  an  unknown  amount  of  taxation,  and 
it  might  be  increased  or  it  might  be  diminished. 
If  the  poor-rate  were  a  rent-charge,  what,  for  example,  could 
be  more  iniquitous  than  the  Union  Chaigeability  Act,  which 
took  from  one  proprietor  to  relieve  another  of  a  *'  rent  charge  P'* 
Or  he  wonld  take  a  new  house,  or  a  coal  mine,  or  tiie  recla- 
mation of  land  from  the  sea,  as  in  Lincolnshire.  If  the  poor- 
rate  were  a  rent-charge,  wonld  it  not  be  nqjnst  to  assess  the 
new  house,  the  newly  sunk  coal  mine,  or  the  reclaimed  land 
to  the  nte,  and  assess  gentleman  who  had  to  pay  a 
rant-charge  already  P  Surely  this  was  one  of  the  vreakest 
points  in  Mr.  Mill's  political  economv.  If  it  were  right  to 
bring  this  new  property  to  charge  why  should  the^  stop  there  P 
Why  not  bring  in  the  gentleman  who  derived  his  income  from 
money  in  the  funds  P  It  was  simplv  a  question  of  laches. 
The  Government  of  this  country  had  negfeciDd  their  duty  in 
omitting  to  bring  this  property  to  charge  yean  and  years  ago. 
By  an  annual  exemption  act  they  had  prevented  the  lan&i 
interest  even  from  protecting  themselves,  and  now  they  turned 
round  npon  families  who  had  snooeeded  from  father  to  son  for 
centuries  to  their  estates,  as  well  as  upon  purchasers  of  estates, 
and  said,  "  We  will  take  advantage  of  our  own  wrong,  and  es- 
tablish a  vested  interest  in  that  wrong.  A  rent-charge  has 
grown  up,  and  we  will  not  relieve  yon  from  it"  Here  Mr. 
Goschen  again  quoted  Mr.  Mill,  to  show  that  the  land  in- 
creased in  value,  whilst  the  owner  of  it  slept,  and  without  any 
exertion  on  his  part.  This  was  true  so  far  as  that  portion  of 
the  land  was  concerned  which  he  had  distinguished  as  inde- 
structible. Mr.  Mill  was  no  doubt  right  when  he  spoke  of  a 
countiy  like  this,  where  the  land  was  a  monopoly,  and  for- 
tunes were  being  dail^  realized  from  trade,  which  gentlemen 
were  anxious  to  invest  m  land.  There  was,  he  repeated,  some 
truth  in  this ;  but,  judging  from  Mr.  MiU*s  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  information  from  other  aouroes, 
which  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  divulge,  he  enter- 
tained great  donbt,  if  Mr.  Mill  had  to  rewrite  that  portion  of 


his  work  on  political  economy,  whether  he  would  trest  the 
question  in  tne  same  manner  now.  He  must  have  forgotten 
this  fiict,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  realising  one  per  eest. 
per  annum  more  for  mon^  than  for  land ;  therefore  thst  one 
per  cent  wm  oompnlsorily  laid  bv  in  the  shape  d  thii  is- 
creased  valne  given  to  capital  in  land ;  and  he  feared  be  mm 
add,  as  he  wastiyine  to  aj^^  the  question  iapartially,  thstthit 
one  per  cent,  so  laid  by  did  not  contribute  to  the  income  tu. 
He  had  now  gone  through  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen,  vko  hid 
toLd  them  dutinody  tlmt  he  wonld  not  consent  to  pliee  ibj 
charge  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  fiw  a  variety  of  thmgi, 
such  as  tne  new  militia  barracks,  die  edncation  rate,  and  m 
forth,  which  were  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  the  looltan- 
tion  of  the  country.  How,  then,  was  the  question  to  be  dolt 
with  P  It  was  the  but  straw  that  broke  the  cameTs  bsek,  isd 
he  thought  that  the  cup  of  their  indignation  might  ere  loog 
overflow,  and  that  they  mi^t  tun  round  npon  the  Miniiten, 
and  say, "  Tf  yon  pile  up  injustice  on  injustice  we  will  noteoo- 
bine  to  assist  yon  in  the  way  we  have  hitherto  done,  \kA  r^ 
sist  jou  to  the  utmost,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  Huma^ 
grit  in  the  wheels  of  the  State  (cheen) .  * 

SiE  GiORGK  JurEiNSOV,  M!P.,  in  seconding  the  icMdntigB, 
after  apologising  for  his  absence,  when  it  was  moved,  aid  tt 
seemed  to  him  that  that  question  had  not  been  generallj  isb- 
mitted  to  the  plain  and  simple  issue  that  he  desired  to  lee  it 
submitted.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  dif- 
ference  between  land  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Gbidstone  od 
Mr.  Gosofaen  argued  so  abstractedly  the  other  evening— vithoot 
C^ing  into  the  question  of  the  incidimce  of  rating,  the  difi- 
sion  of  burdens  as  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  sll  tluK 
minutisD  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  recent  debate,  aid 
which  were  glanced  at  the  other  day  hj  Mr.  Bead,  when  he 
used  the  simile  with  respect  to  the  shifting  of  the  load  os 
the  donkey's  back — ^he  would  observe  that  the  brotd  issae 
raised  in  oonnection  with  that  subject  was,  whether  property 
in  the  fhnds,  in  mines,  and  in  various  other  kinda  of  inTest- 
ments  should  be  any  longer  exempted  from  their  (sir  ahaie  o( 
the  public  taxation  (Hear,  hear).  Let  the  Oovenmeot  os 
the  one  hand  consider  what  burdens  were  impossd  by  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  and  what  property  existed  in  ttiat  day  to  bear 
those  burdens,  and  let  them  further  consider  whstpncrtf 
there^  was  now  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Eunbetii, 
and  in  what  proportions  the  two  classes  of  property,  resl  and 
personal,  contributed  to  local  and  imperial  taxation.  He  had 
some  figures  which  showed  that  the  dass  of  pn^erty  vliae 
rights  he  advocated  contributed  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
the  taxation  of  the  countiy  as  the  other  classes  of  pnpeity  to 
which  he  had  just  alluded ;  and  he  should  have  used  them  is 
the  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate^ 
and  thereby  delav  the  division.  So  far  as  he  ooold  jod^ 
thev  were  not  likely  to  have  from  the  Goverament  a  fill 
deslinff  in  what  the^  would  consider  a  satisfactory  osssff 
with  that  great  cinestion;  and  in  the  vrords  of  the  resolatioe, 
*'  no  Bill  on  this  subject  which  continues  the  exemption  ef 
any  other  property  from  contributing  towards  those  nev  asd 
national  burdens,  will  be  regarded  as  just  and  satis£EM:tory  by 
the  ownen  and  ocenpien  of  real  property.'*  That  wai  the 
point  to  which  they  must  stick,  and  they  mnst  not  aUov  then* 
selves  to  be  divertM  from  it  by  any  question  of  aisewment  u 
between  landowners  and  oocnpien  (Hear,  hear).  Their  great 
object  should  be  to  insut  on  the  non  -  exemp- 
tion of  other  property  hnides  land  from  bordess 
which  were  raised  fbr  national  and  not  mere  local 
purposes.  The  average  amount  of  the  present  rates  in  the 
towns  throughout  England  was  about  Ss.  4d.  in  the  pound; 
but  in  many  towns  it  was  as  high  as  5s.,  7s.,  and  e?eo  8i. 
He  had  always  maintained  that  that  question  aiected  the  in- 
terest of  the  towns  far  more  than  that  of  the  agricnltnFsI  aod 
rural  districts,  and  hence  he  had  always  been  aaxioni  that 
the  towns  should  be  induced  to  take  a  leading  pert  is  t^ 
movement.  The  state  of  things  to  which  he  had  just  sllsded 
could  not  be  considered  healthy ;  and  what  he  wished  to  lee 
was  the  establishment  of  some  fhnd  which  would  do  svty 
with  the  present  enormous  rates,  and  substitute  tot  them  a 
small  pavment  in  the  shape  of  an  income-tax.  It  had  been 
fraqucoiUy  alleged,  and  the  statement  was  supported  by  figsns, 
that  the  total  of  the  incomes  of  all  dasses  of  sode^  in  ^ 
country  was  not  less  than  £700,000,000,  of  which  osly 
£100,000,000  was  subject  to  taxation.    A  fimipnv  ^  "*' 
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^ny  ttt  upon  the  vholfi  income  of  the  ooontry  would  pro- 
nde  for  all  the  chazgee  in  qneition.  If  the  GtoTemment  aaid 
that  the  maintenanee  of  the  poor  properly  heioDsed  to  the 
ovnerB  and  ooeopiera  of  real  property,  oot  that  thej  would 
piy  the  eatahliahment  chaz|^  of  the  poor-law  adminutration, 
sad  at  the  tame  time  provide  for  all  the  new  oharna  which, 
u  they  alleged,  were  ox  a  national  character,  ont  of  the  Con- 
wlidated-fimd,  would  he  an  approach  to  what  they  de- 
muded  and  what  they  coneiderad  to  he  required  hy  justice. 
He  did  not  believe  there  wonld  be  any  difficmty  in  providing  a 
ooon^-fhad,  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Courts  of 
Qoartcr  Sessions,  and  a  connty  financial  board.  He  would 
uf  e  paid  into  that  fund,  in  every  county,  the  proceeds  of  the 
fioeoces  on  beer-hoosea,  the  assMsed  taxes  on  nogs,  and  other 
charges  of  that  kind,  and  he  wonld  have  placed  on  that  fund 
the  maintenance  of  turnpike-roads,  &c. ;  in  other  words,  he 
would  have  a  oountj  fund  supplemented  bv  the  proceeds  of  the 
different  charges  which  he  oad  indicated.  He  believed  that 
tome  toeh  plan  as  that  wonld  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  dif- 
ferent counties.  It  having  been  aaorrtained  what  was  the 
tvenge  coontj  expenditure  in  the  last  five  years,  the  Govem- 
meat  should,  m  his  opinion,  supplement  the  county-fund  by  a 

Cjment  from  the  shedule  to  which  he  had  alluded — ^not,  let  it 
observed,  from  the  Consolidated-fund,  or  from  any  fund  to 
vhich  Irehmd  and  Scotland  contributed ;  but  from  a  separate 
ahedok  for  England  and  Wales,  to  be  called  the  county- 
espeaditore  schedule ;  and  if  the  Government  paid  a  fixed  sum 
to  every  county  acooitiing  to  its  requirements,  such  payment 
being  based  on  the  average  expenditure  of  the  last  five  years, 
that  would  take  off  a  great  deal  of  the  weight  of  taxation  from 
the  bacb  of  those  who  were  now  so  unjustly  burdened  (Hear, 
hear).  If  the  Qovemment  would  pay  the  medical  officers  undtfr 
the  poor-hw  on  a  far  more  liberal  scale  than  they  were  ^aid 
at  present,  the  existing  remnneration  beinir  only  about  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  drugs  supplied  to  the  poor,  they 
Toidd,  BO  doubt,  perform  their  duties  better  than,  with  the 
best  disposition,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  discharge  them 
BOW,  and  that  would  be  at  once  a  benefit  to  the  poor  and  a 
relief  to  the  ratepayer.  As  regarded  the  argument  that  if 
the  Qovemment  irere  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  charges  which 
were  w  much  complained  of,  there  would  be  great  waste  in 
the  administration,  he  had  never  heard  it  stated  that  the 
Ooverament  money  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  prisons 
was  wasted  because  there  was  local  management ;  nor,  would 
there,  in  his  opinion,  be  any  increased  extravagance  under  the 
By*tem  of  administration  which  he  had  suggested,  that  of  the 
ittgistrates  assembled  in  Quarter  Sessions,  combined  with 
eoonty  financial  bcxards  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  YiBoiN  (Worcestershire)  said  some  allusion  had  been 
made  recently  to  the  high  rates  levied  in  1826.  He  was  old 
noogh  (o  remember  that  period,  which  was  one  of  intense 
depression  in  the  agrieoltural  districts.  He  then  lived  on 
vme  border  land  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and 
he  reeoUeeted  that  whole  parishes  were  thrown  out  of  enlti- 
^^>tkm  because  people  could  not  cultivate  land  at  a  profit,  in 
eoQseqoence  of  the  onerous  character  of  the  rates.  He 
believed  that  local  taxation  would  never  be  properly  adjusted 
oatil  all  matters  appertaining  to  it  were  brought  annually  under 
the  revision  of  Parliament,  in  the  same  manner  as  everything 
nmnseted  with  imperial  taxation. 

Professor  Bukd  thought  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  in 
oi^r  to  secure  a  revision  of  local  taxation,  was  first  to  attack 
thepoor-law  system  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  general  reoog- 
Bitioa  of  the  principle  that  the  support  of  the  poor  being  a 
itttioosl  object,  the  present  assessment  on  real  property  alone 
raght  to  be  abrogated.  If  they  succeeded  in  that  they  would 
be  m  a  fair  way  for  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  whole  system 
of  local  taxation  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Qnros  Aitdbxws  could  not  entirelT  concur  in  Mr. 
Si*rtin*s  resolution,  because  it  left  out  of  sight  the  great 
principle  for  .which  they  had  agitated  firom  the  commencement 
of  the  agitation  of  the  poor-law  question,  what  they  had 
objected  to  being  not  so  much  the  poor-law  assessment  as  the 
cttmpUon  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  kmgdom.  If  they  passed  the  resolution  as  it  stood  they 
vottld  be  assenting  to  the  whole  charge  under  the  poor-rate 
'■Minent  being  a  continual  burden  on  real  property,  and  for 
nety  penny  of  relief  which  they  obtained  from  the  Consolidated 
fond  they  might  have  to  pay  I^d.    He  wiahed  to  read  th) 


fdlowinr  letter,  whioh  had  been  sent  to  th«  Chainium,  Sir 
Massety  Lopes,  from  Plymouth : 

Plymouth,  March  2nd,  1871. 
Sir,— According  to  the  Daiijf  Telwr^k  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Goschen  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Monday  night,  as  follows :  "To  take  the  hon.  baronet's  own 
county  (Devonshire),  it  would  be  found  that  while  the  poor- 
rate  was  only  Ss.  Sfd.  for  the  county  it  was  as  high  as  68.  lOd. 
in  Plymouth."  Ton  will  best  know  whether  the  above  is  a 
correct  report.  I  do  not  know  what  the  poor-rates  are  in  the 
county,  but  I  am  positive  that  the  highest  amount  of  poor- 
rates  m  Plymouth,  for  one  year  since  1861,  is  Ss.  6d.  in  the 
pound  only.  Mr.  Goschen  must  have  meant  the  whole  of  the 
rates,  and  has  been  incorrectly  reported  in  the  2>aily  Tele- 
ffrqik,  H.  H.  FuCHXS, 

Clerk  to  Messrs.  Bnlteel  and  Rowe. 

Let  them  he  repeated,  stick  to  their  original  principle  of  at- 
tacking the  exemption  of  personal  property,  and  let  them  not 
enter  into  such  arguments  as  had  been  introduced  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution,  which  would  prevent 
them  from  going  straight  to  the  main  point  that  personal  pro- 
perty as  well  as  all  other  property  ought  to  contribute. 

Mr.  CoR&ANCE,  M.P.,  said  he  felt  bound  to  testify  that  in 
the  recent  debate  their  Chairman  made  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive speeches  that  he  had  ever  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (cheers).  The  que»tion  was  debated  under  some 
difficulty ;  for  after  Sir  Mass^  Lopes*s  able  speech  it  became 
almost  a  matter  of  necessitv  for  those  who  concurred  in  his 
views  to  wait  and  hear  the  Ministerial  reply.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  did  not  warrant 
any  extraordinary  expectations.  At  first  it  looked  as  if  Mr. 
Gbsohen  were  going  to  make  some  great  oonoeasion.  He 
announced  himself  to  be  a  competitor  with  the  hon.  Wonet ; 
but  what  was  the  nature  of  his  competition  P  He  denied  that 
hy  the  extraordinary  system  of  local  taxation  now  in  operation 
capital  was  alienated  from  the  soil,  and  the  extraordinary 
reason  which  he  gave  for  that  was,  that  land  sold  for  mora 
than  it  had  ever  fetohed  before.  After  having  misquoted  Sir 
Massey  Lopes,  he  went  on  to  say  that  considerations  which  he 
(Mr.  Goschen)  had  brought  before  the  House  would  determine 
the  course  of  legislation.  If  they  did  there  was  litUe  to  be 
hoped  for  in  that  quarter.  There  was  not  a  single  point  in 
Mr.  Goschpn*s  speech  that  rested  on  a  sound  basis ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Comnoe)  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  before  the  Go- 
vernment Bill  was  introduced  thev  ought,  if  possible  to  see 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Soard.  He  wonld  conclude 
by  remarking  that  he  regretted  that  the  lato  ^vision  could  not 
be  taken  on  a  fair  and  proper  issue,  and  that  many  of  their 
friends  representing  towns  were  prevented  from  voting  witi^ 
them  by  the  announcement  of  the  Government  that  thev  had 
got  a  full  and  satisfactoiy  measure,  which  would  settle  all 
difficulties.  Under  those  circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  members  who  usually  supported  tiie  Govern- 
ment wonld  vote  in  opposition  to  it. 

Bir.  KsifNAWAT,  M.P.,  was  g^lad  to  hear  Sir  George  Jen- 
kinson  suggest  something  defimte  in  the  way  of  reform. 
While  there  was  a  Government  measure  in  prospect  it  would 
be  difficult  for  them  to  adopt  a  line  of  action ;  hut  he  thought 
they  might  agree  as  r^puded  prindplce,  and  then  lay  them 
before  the  oounti^  for  udr  and  just  criticism.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  for  the  Genenl  to  lead  out  his  troops  for 
uch  a  sortie  as  that  of  the  previous  Tuesday  very  often,  ana  anv- 
body  who  suggested  an  amendment  of  the  present  system  might 
do  ^[ood  service  to  the  cause.  The  notion  of  a  danger  of 
collision  on  that  question  between  owners  and  occnpien  was 
now  completely  dispelled,  and  what  they  had  now  to  guard 
against  was  the  danger  of  there  being  a  bone  of  oontoation 
between  town  and  country  (Hear,  hear). 

General  Sir  Perot  Hzrbbbt,  M.P.,  said  he  thought  the 
arg^nment  made  use  of  b^  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goschen,  in 
resisting  the  motion  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  wu  a  very  strong  one, 
and  one  that  could  not  easily  be  set  aside ;  namely,  that  if  publlo 
money,  collected  by  means  of  taxes,  were  spent  by  local  Mdies, 
that  would  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  extnvaganoe.  It  was 
well  for  them  to  consider  the  force  of  that  objection.  But 
there  was  a  reverse  to  the  medal,  and  it  was  that  if  the  House 
of  Commons  were  to  legislate  for  local  expenditure  and  the 
ntepayers  raised  the  money,  it  was  very  likely  that  the  extn- 
vaganoe might  be  on  the  aide  of  toe  Hooae  of  Commooa 
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(Hear,  hear,  and  eheen).  Ai  regarded  the  Gofennmt  pro- 
ponl  with  respect  to  muitU  btrnuBki,  be  most  say  it  waa  with 
a  feeling  of  shanio  that  he  had  witneaied  it;  aud,  on  the 
preyioat  night  he  gaTe  notice  of  hit  intentioB  to  more  the 
omiauon  of  the  dauaea  which  pronded  for  barraoka  being  paid 
for  ont  of  the  ratea, 

Mr.  C.  S.  &1AO,  MJP.,  aaid  he  thonght  that  mmnbera  of 
Parliament  ought  not  to  speak  too  moch  at  these  meetings 
(laoghter) ;  bat,  neverthelessy  be  wished  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  an  historical  question.  The  resolution  spoke  of  "  the 
original  Act  of  C^ueen  £liaabeth.**  It  was  to  an  Act  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  Vl.,  that  they  must  look  for  the  first  poor- 
law,  or  idea  of  a  poor-bw.  It  was  there  said  that  the  paro- 
chial officers  were  *'  to  collect  alnu  for  the  poor.**  Of  whom 
were  they  to  collect  them  P  Why  of  the  parishioners,  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  their  j^roperty  were  real  or 
personaL  It  was  in  an  Act  of  the  reign  of  Mary  that  the 
word  *'  ability"  was  first  introduced.  Again,  there  was  an 
Act  of  the  4Srd  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  It  apposred  that  people 
did  not  know  what  their  **  abiiitT**  was,  and  that  it  was  tiie 
duty  of  the  justices  to  assess  ana  admoaish  those  who  did  not 
^ve  enough.  In  the  course  of  time  came  the  Act  of  James  L, 
in  which  the  words,  '*  means  and  substance**  first  appeared. 
If  the  great  statesmen  of  those  times  did  not  think  of  exempt- 
ing perranal  wealth  when  it  was  comnarativel^  snch  a  rude  bill, 
if  they  lived  now,  they  would  certainly  not  think  of  releasing  it 
fifom  its  obligations  when  it  had  beoome  aueh  a  ponderous 
mountain  (cheers). 

Mr.  Caxdicott  (Warwickshire)  wished  to  obaerre  thit 
the  rates  imposed  in  towns  for  sewers,  gas,  and  so  on,  were  im- 
posed, by  the  inhabitants  Tolnntarily  for  their  own  benefit^  and 
therefore  the  ease  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  cases  of  poor- 
rates  and  oounty  rates.  As  regarded  the  year  1826  he 
happened  to  remember  that  period,  and  he  agreed  with  a  pre- 
eeaittg  speaker  that  the  whole  country  was  then  in  a  state  of 
exceptional  distrrss,  and  that  it  was  Tery  unfair  to  compare  the 
rates  of  that  period  with  those  of  the  j^resent  day  (Hear, 
hear).  As  rejjarded  the  argument  that  with  supplemental  aid 
of  local  taxation  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  there  would  be 
no  adequate  control  or  snperrision  of  expenditure,  he  might 
obserre,  that  in  his  own  district  the  arerage  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Quardians  in  1846 — ^the  year  before 
the  Union  Chargeability  Act  was  passed~-was  14,  and  that  in 
1865  it  was  16 ;  and  in  1869, 19.  Those  fij^ures  showed  that 
there  had  been  no  relaxation  of  snperrision  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  already  made. 

Mr.  WooDWA&D  (Worcestershire^  hoped  that  care  would 
be  tiJcen  to  prerent  the  Government  ntim  detaching  the  towns 
from  counties  as  regarded  that  question.  It  had  been  well 
remarked  in  the  Saturday  Mevwo  that  questions  of  that  kind 
were  decided  not  by  reason  but  by  Totes,  and  he  hoped  that 
all  the  Chambers  would  bring  their  iofiuenoe  properly  to  bear 
on  their  members. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  (Essex)  did  not  think  there  ^  was  any  cause 
for  discouragement.  Seven  years  were  occujiied  in  bringing 
the  free  trade  question  to  a  sucoessfU  termination,  and  al- 
though that  question  of  local  taxation  was  first  raised  only  about 
three  years  ago,  200  Members  of  Parliament  had  been  found 
ready  to  support  them  Tcheers^. 

The  CH^SMAir  said  he  wisned  to  explain  that,  owing  to 
the  previous  <;|uestion  having  been  proposed  in  the  late  debate, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  reply.  He  felt  ouite 
sure  that  if  that  ^had  not  been  done  they  would  have  haa  at 
least  80  or  40  more  members  on  their  side ;  but  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  CouncU  agreed  with  him  that  the  division 
was  a  very  satisfiictory  one  (cheers).  Not  having  been  able 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Qoschen*s  remarks  m  the  House  ne  was  glad 
that  they  had  been  so  well  replied  to  that  day.  Mr.  Gosehen 
told  the  House  what  the  local  taxation  was  in  Russia, 
France,  and  some  other  countries.  He  should  have  liked  to 
ask  him  why  he  omitted  to  mention  the  United  States,  where 
personal  property  contributed  to  all  burdens  as  well  as  real 
property  fHear,  near).  Again,  Mr.  Gosehen  told  them  that 
Quarter  Sessions  would  be  nowhere  if  the  police  were  done 
away  with.  The  police  were  but  of  recent  origin,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  where  Quarter  Sessions  were  before  the 
police  were  established  (Hear,  hear).  The  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  were  very  weak,  and  they  had  been 
fdready  disposed  of  in  that  meeting.  As  regarded  the  question 
of  a  remedy,  he  waa  strongly  of  opinion  th«t  it  would  not  bo 


Judidons  on  their  part  to  pwpoas  nf  nmedy  itthatBowit 
(Hear,  hear).  It  was  the  duty  of  toe  Sireitiveto  devus  i 
remedy  after  a  grievance  had  been  proved.  He  thragki  thij 
would  be  in  a  mueh  stronser  position  is  they  waitM  for  tM 
Government  plan  than  if  they  proposed  one  of  their  ova. 

Sin  GnoBGi  jBxrxursosr  obaorvad  that  in  what  be  lad 
said  on  that  point,  he  did  not  intend  in  ai»y  way  to  eoaoit 
the  Chamber  (Hear,  h^). 

The  Chaiucau  continued :  As  regarded  the  queitioB  of 
sending  a  deputation  to  the  (Cerement,  he  also  thoagkt  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  till  they  had  got  the  BOl.  In  oosdii. 
sion,  he  wished  to  observe  that  an  important  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Baxter  would  be  published  in  a  few  days,  sad  tint 
having  seen  a  proof  of  it,  he  would  strongly  reeoamesd 
every  gentleman  who  took  an  interest  in  that  questiaa,  to 
read  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  earried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Loif  o,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bnn>Bi, 
it  was  resolved :  **  That  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  be  gifci 
to  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  who  lately  so  aUy  introdooed  the  nV 
ject  of  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  in  Parliament,  tad  ibo 
to  those  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  snpported 
him  on  that  occasion.** 

The  CHA.IRMAX,  in  retumiuff  thanks,  said  no  msn  coild 
feel  more  strongly  than  he  dia  the  deep  responsibility  tint 
attached  to  any  one  who  presumed  to  deal  with  so  diieait  i 
question.  He  should  feel  thankful  if  he  had  done  no  hana, 
and  to  know  that  he  had  done  any  mod  would  afford  bin  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  gratification  (cheers). 

Mr.  JASPin  Mors  said,  as  a  representative  of  the  Shnp- 
shire  Chamber,  he  had  been  asked  to  propose  the  foibviii 
resolution,  which  he  believed  had  emanated  tnm  it:  "Tbit 
this  Council  protests  against  dausee  28  to  82  of  the  'Any 
Regulation  Bill,*  which,  under  colour  of  providing  ftatineito 
Borouffhs  and  Counties  for  borrowing  money  for  Miii^ 
Barracks,  would  establish  fowther  the  omeetionable  pnsdple 
that  such  expenditure  should  be  defrayed  by  ratepayers  iostod 
of  forming  part  of  the  general  military  expenditoro  of  tbc 
country.**  He  said  by  danse  28  it  waa  provided  that  Jaitiea 
of  the  Peace  in  Quarter  Sessions  and  Town  Coondls  it 
MuniciDal  Boroughs  might,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Seoe- 
taiy  ot  State  for  War,  torrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding barracks,  and  that  the  interest  should  be  psid  lor  by 
means  respectivelv  of  a  oounty  or  a  boronrii  rate.  WhiJethe 
militia  was  a  locsl  force,  something  might  be  said  in  fsroir  at 
placing  part  of  the  cost  on  the  oounty  rate,  but  u  thit  vu  so 
longer  the  case,  and  the  patronage  was  now  vested  in  the  Go- 
vernment, there  was  no  excuse  for  what  waa  proposed  in  the  Bill 

Mr.  BowxN  Joina  (Shropshire),  in  seconding  theraotn- 
tion,  said,  although  a  large  comprehensive  schene  wai  I^ 
quired  in  order  to  correct  thepresent  anomalies  in  local  tsiatioi, 
tnat  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  in  the  meantime  re* 
sist  any  attempt  to  impose  any  freeh  charges  on  the  nt*- 

Cayers.    It  was,  in  fact,  through  gradual  inereaMi  that  tb 
nrden  of  local  taxation  had  become  eo  intolenble  (Hear,  hisr). 

Capt.  CiAiGii  said  he  oould  hardly  imagine  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  serious  in  their  proposal  on  that  snlgeot.  Iv- 
haps  they  intended  to  withdrew  it  aa  a  aop  to  thoss  who  wcR 
agitating  for  a  general  reviaion  of  loeal  taxation  No  one  oow 
doubt  that  there  was  an  absokto  necessity  Ibr  incressed  ks^ 
rack  accommodation  for  the  militia.  The  greatest  evib  eoi- 
nected  with  that  useful  force  might  be  traced  to  the  9^^ 
billeting  in  public-houses  in  towns,  and  he  hoped  that  t^ 
system  would  be  done  away  with,  but  the  improveBient  oofit 
not  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayera. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted.  , , . 

The  CoAiBXAir  said  he  was  sure  the  meeting  felt  f^mw 
Sir  Percy  Herbert  for  baring  given  notice  of  hii  intentwtto 
make  a  motion  on  that  aubject  in  accordance  with  iti  tkvi 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  ,  ^. 

Mr.  C.  8.  Read,  M.P.,  moved  the  foUowing  reoolBtios: 
**  That  the  proposed  payment  of  the  expenses  of  pariisaW 
elections  ont  of  the  county  retea  would  be  aa  "fS^tJ*^^ 
present  exeeerive  burdens  upon  rateable  property.**  w  "*; 
member  said  he  had  struck  out  the  words  "and  mvaiopiu, 
which  appeared  in  the  resolution  u  it  stood  oa  the  igend* 
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ntapajm;  ia  htik,  not  oae  dattor  in  tan  wu  a  ntepayor 
when  than  ww  no  oompomidiiig  for  ootfcagM.  Lst  him  taks 
hii  own  eaia.  He  ptid  latee  on  tomethiiig  like  £1,000  a-yeer, 
tad  he  had  a  vote.  At  one  ooraer  of  his  &mwai  a  little  cottage 
which  was  oeeained  by  a  poor  widow,  and  the  rental  of  which 
WH 16,  and  there  were  three  men  there  who  had  Totee,  and 
who  eoiild  not  poenUy  be  called  noon  to  pay  any  election  ei- 
peasM,  became  they  wonld  be  paid  by  ttie  tenant  He  thonld 
not  ol^  to  a  regiftratioii  fee,  bat  probably  hii  friend  Ifr. 
Jisper  More  woold  lay  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  fine 
t  man  for  hit  Tote.  Be  that  as  it  might,  the  ratspayert  onght 
act  to  be  ftned  on  aeconnt  of  a  pririlege  which  probably  nine- 
teathi  of  them  would  not  eierein.  Some  penoni,  he  knew, 
arpicd  that  what  he  objected  to  would  be  a  capital  thing  be- 
mue  it  would  enable  tenant  formers  to  take  a  Tery  aotiTe  part 
•t  oounty  elections.  They  could  do  that  already.  For  about 
£200  they  could  pnt  np  a  candidate  and  run  him  asainit  one 
of  the  grsatest  maffnatee  in  the  land.  He  oontestea  a  seat  m 
hif  own  county  ana  won  by  a  majority  of  1,000,  at  an  eipense 
of  1600.  Sorely  that  was  cheap  enough  (laughter),  in  all 
probability  if  the  Aill  in  question  were  nasMd  thc^  would 
hive  a  k>t  of  ▼ain-glorious  men  who  wishea  to  exhibit  them- 
Mlvet,  and  who  would  not  oontribute  a  penny  of  their  own 
Boaey,  iaflietiDg  on  the  county  an  nnreasonable  contest,  and 
ginng  the  electors  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  expenses  out  of 
the  eooaty  rates  f  Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  TkkSK  (Hants),  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he 
thoQght  that  borough  cuections  should  be  ineluded  in  the  reso- 
htion,  though  '*  municipal"  was  stmck  out. 

Mr.  Bjuld  assented  to  this  sunestion. 

Mr.  GoRKANCB,  M.P.,  said  he  was  sorry  to  And  himself 
oppoied  to  Mr.  Bead,  but  although  the  present  moment  might 
Mem  an  incpportnne  one  for  accepting  the  proposal  in  quee- 
tioa,  he  wisned  to  see  opportunities  afforded  for  an  accession 
of  teaaat  formers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  pro- 
ponl  olgected  to  woold  afford  them  at  a  Tery  small  cost  Who 
eoaU  m  well  ad?oeate  a  revision  of  loeal  taxation  in  Parlia- 
nest  n  persons  of  that  dass  P  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  Mou  said  the  expense  of  erecting  polling  booths 
eoald  not  be  lees  than  £600 ;  but  under  the  proposed  change 
KhooUrooms  and  hams  might  be  used  for  voting,  and  the 
whole  ooit  need  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  The 
propoeed  alteration  woidd  be  one  atep  towaida  oringing  into 
the  House  of  Commons  men  like  Mr.  Startin  and  others  whom 
the  farmen  would  like  to  see  there. 

Captain  Cnjjois  said  by  the  two  last  speeches  the  question 
had  been  changed  from  one  of  principle  into  one  of  expedieney, 
and  in  hia  opinion  it  was  very  inexpedient  to  allow  any  new 
charge  to  be  added  to  the  ratea,  the  Chamber  being  pledged  to 
Rnit  any  addition  (Hear,  hear). 

TheCBintiuif  said  there  was  one  Ter^  good  argnment 
ued  by  Mr.  More,  namely,  that  the  proposal  in  question  might, 
if  accepted,  have  the  effect  of  introdneing  a  great  number  of 
tenant  formers  into  the  Houae  of  Commons, 

Mr.  J.  Moss :  No ;  not  a  neat  number,  but  some. 

The  CHiuufAjf  sud  he  should  be  glad  if  it  introdneed 
aome.  That  was  an  ingredient  which  he  much  wished  to  see 
there  (Hear,  hear). 

The  resolotion  WM  then  put  and  oarned,with  the  altenttion 


raggaated  by  Mr.  Tnak  and  ^adoptad  by  Mr.  Bead,  indnd- 
ins  Dorongh  elections. 

Mr.  H.  OuiOB  Ahbkbwb  moted  the  following :  **  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Conneil,  good  roads  cheapen  commoditiee 
to  the  consumer,  benefit  ail  eUases,  eapedaily  employers  of 
labour  and  capital,  and  secure  to  tiie  pnbUo  rights  of  nser 
practically  unlimited ;  and,  therefore,  tnat  highways  should 
not  continue  to  be  a  charge  on  real  property  only.**  He  said 
the  repair  of  highways  was  as  much  an  imperial  object  as  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  it  was  recognised  as  such  by  law  np 
to  a  recent  period.  History  showea  that  formerly  highway 
ntes  were  levied  on  persons  and  personalty,  as  well  as  on  real 
estate,  and  the  reooros  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  con- 
tained a  list  of  41  persons  who  were  liable  either  to  repair  the 
road  or  pay  a  money  compensation.  The  annual  charges  for 
the  repair  of  the  highway  ntes  now  amounted  to  ^8,000,000, 
including  that  is  a  cliarge  of  £1,000,000,  which  would  arise 
from  the  abolition  tolls,  and  at  present  personjd  property  was 
not  bound  to  contribnteone  forthing.  Lutyear  Mr.  Hugessen 
came  there  and  made  very  handsome  promises  with  respect  to 
the  turnpike  roads.  The  Council  then  determined  to  wait ; 
but  what  was  the  result?  The  question  waa  shelved,  and 
Mr.  Bruce  in  his  Non-continuance  Bill,  as  he  (Mr.  Andrews) 
would  eaU  it,  for  it  was  not  a  Continuance  Bill — ^left  out  roads 
with  tolls  to  the  amount  of  £195,000  a^year.  When  the  de- 
putation afterwards  waited  upon  him  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's answer  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were  no  worse  off 
than  other  parties.  Admitting  the  iignstice,  he  said  that  in- 
justice must  be  done  because  it  was  done  to  others.  The 
Chamben  should  do  their  best  to  npset  the  Qoverament  if 
they  persisted  in  treating  frmnen  in  that  way.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  co-opente  on  that  question  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  HiOKS  opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  it  wu 
nndesinble  to  deal  with  any  portion  of  local  taxation  sepa- 
ntely  firom  the  rest,  and  moved  the  following  amendment : 
"  That  whilst  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  presaing 
for  the  consideration  oia  revision  of  the  whole  Question  of 
local  taxation,  and  any  further  addition  met  with  determined 
opposition,  it  is  not  expedient  to  attempt  to  deal  with  any  one 
branch  apart  from  the  reat*' 

The  amendment  waa  not  seconded,  and  therefore  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Mr.  G.  ToRiriB  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  C.  S.  BULD,  M.P.,  believed  that  in  the  new  Highway  Bill 
of  the  Goremment,  it  was  proposed  that  all  roads  should  he  re- 
paired out  of  the  common  rand  of  the  highway  district. 

Mr.  Ansbiws  briefly  replied,  and  the  resolution  ihM  than 
adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mitntk  the  Conneil  a4Jonmed  till 
Tuesday  the  )ftlst  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  then  considering 
the  Government  Bill  on  local  taxation,  if  it  should  have  been 
made  public. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  expressed  his  belief  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Goechen  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Poor  Iiaw  Board,  the  Bill  will  not  he  introduced  till  after 
Easter. 

The  prooeadinga  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
ebaixmaa. 


BOTLBT   AUTD    SOUTH    HAITTS    FABMEBS'    CLUB. 
TH£  IMP£OIM£NTS  TO  AGBICULTUEAL  PBOGBESS. 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Warner  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  BLimDXLL  said :  The  subject  I  have  to  introduce  to 
foamotioeia  "The  impcdimento  to  agricultural  prograaa,** 
•b4  u  opening  it  I  wiah  to  say  that  tiiere  will  be  so  many 
t^UKto  to  be  introduced  to  your  notice,  some  of  which  have 
jonisd  the  baais  of  diacussiuns  at  this  dub  on  former  occasions, 
*hv  I  propose  to  use  as  little  argnment  as  is  consistent  with 
the  tueau  our  oisposal,  and  shall  content  myself  chiefly  with 
^TlH">yovn  conclusions  npon  the  various  headings  under 
nieh  Imopote  to  illnstnte  the  sntqeot,  and  leave  for  the  most 
fttt  ^  discussion  in  the  hands  of  the  gentiemen  whom  I  see 
"^^"i^Ba,  I  propose  fint  to  allodia  to  tha  inflaanoa  which 


leases  and  agreements  for  letting  land  have  npon  agricultural 
progrees.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  leases  and  agreements  for  let- 
ting land  are  often  drawn  professedly  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, but  still  tnm  out  to  be  practically  against  his  interest 
and  that  of  his  tenant  also  :  in  such  cases  thev  are  yery  mudi 
opposed  to  good  farming.  My  experience  tells  me  that  it  is 
very  diiB<mlt  to  bind  a  tenant  by  terms  and  clauses  in  order  to 

Ererent  his  lowering  and  impoverishing  the  condition  of  the 
ind  in  his  occupation,  and  then  to  accept  the  hi|fhest  offer  as 
rent  I  should  much  prefer  to  take  a  tenant  with  sufilcient 
oupital,  giving  him  a  lease  for  ei^ht  or  twelve  years,  or  other- 
wise an  agreement  for  a  term,  inqact  to  two  yaw  notice  witlk 
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lib«rtl  eonmiiii  u  to  enmpuig  and  compeimtion  on  qoittiiig 
for  luexhanited  miniirei,  cnallnng,  kc ;  thni  |pmg  the  teoant 
an  interest  in  fiurming  wdlto  the  lait,  andthe  ineoming  tenant 
a  fiaToarable  entrr,  for  which  he  onght  to  be  willing  to  pay. 
By  toeh  a  plan  the  landlord  will  alwa^  enrare  a  fur  rental, 
and  there  will  be  none,  or  Terr  little  diminution  in  production 
and  agrionltoral  progreet.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  an 
annoid  tenancy.  I  have  leen  lo  many  changes  of  tenants  by 
six  monUis'  notice  to  qnit,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  un- 
certainty of  such  a  holding  is  often  the  cause  of  bad  farming. 
Being  sIwaTs  at  the  mer^  of  the  proprietor,  how  can  the  tenant 
feeljuBtified  in  high  fivming  with  a  liberal  ouUay,  not  know- 
ing, when  he  sows,  who  shall  reap  F  Compensation  at  Quit- 
ting for  unezhanated  manures,  &e.,  certainly  palliates  the  diffi- 
culty, but  does  not  remoTc  it,  because  a  tenant  cannot  shift  his 
residenoe  continually  without  expenses,  oftentimes  losses,  and 
at  great  inoon?  enienoe  to  himself  and  famiW.  The  danaes  of 
a  lease  cannot  be  too  simple  if  they  are  calcnlated  to  secure 
Um  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I  will  allude  to  a 
few  of  importance.  For  instance,  a  tenant  should,  in  my 
opinion,  not  be  allowed  to  crop  more  than  half  of  the  arable 
luid  with  white  straw  crop  on  the  vale  farmi^  nor  more  than 
two-flfths  upon  the  hill  or  poor  stock  farms,  simply  because  it 
cannot  answer  his  purpose,  the  most  praotioil  system  being  an 
alternation  with  pulse  crops,  &c.,  or  green  feeding  crops  upon 
the  stock  farms.  The  plan  of  paying  for  hay  at  market-price 
upon  entry  is  adTerse  to  the  tenant,  he  having  to  invest  more 
capital  wluch  lays  dead  and  pays  no  interest  aniing  his  occupa- 
tion. Again :  a  tenant  ongnt  to  be  aUowed  to  sell  hay  and 
straw  enough  to  pay  for  his  requiremente  in  artiJlcial  manures 
every  year,  except  the  last,  otherwise  this  expenditure  is  an 
actual  addition  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  Upon  such  farms  as 
require  it  a  chalking  dauae  should  be  entered  in  the  agreement, 
compelling  the  tenant  to  dress  a  portion  of  the  land  every  year, 
the  unexhauftod  effects  to  be  charged  to  the  succeeding  tenant 
Some  arrangement  should  also  be  made  for  the  manuring,  or 
otherwise  improving,  grass  land,  which  is  usuallT  so  much 
na^leoted  in  tnis  county.  The  four-course,  or  Norfolk  rotetion, 
being  the  only  recognised  system,  except  on  the  hill  fiwins, 
where  the  five-course  prevails,  shoud  be  the  course  laid  down 
for  an  off-goins  tenant,  in  order  that  some  definite  system 
should  form  a  basis  for  quitting.  In  estate  management  the 
want  of  careful  attention  to  many  leading  ]^ints  has  much  to 
do  with  the  progress  of  fSurming,  and  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity are  more  or  less  interested.  First,  let  us  consider  how 
insufficient  are  many  of  the  farm  buildings  in  different  parts  of 
the  oountiT,  and  my  opinion  is  that  great  improvemente  may 
be  made  oy  re-appropriation  and  re-modelling  rather  than  by 
new  erections  or  expensive  additions.  I  have  seen  some  home- 
steads greatiy  improved  by  these  meana,  costing  but  little  more 
than  repairini^,  particularly  when  (as  they  usually  are)  snffi- 
cientiy  extensive.  We  must  not,  now  we  are  considering  this 
subject,  forvet  the  great  advantage  and  yearly  increasing  ne- 
cessity for  building  a  proper  number  of  cottages  for  labourers 
attached  to  the  furm,  ana  which  should  be  not  less  than  two 
tenemente  per  hundred  acres ;  for  the  system  of  edacation  now 
so  much  extending  will  render  the  labourer  more  independent 
and  more  inclined  to  emigrate  than  formerly.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  more  difficult  in  the  future  for  tenants  to  secure 
and  retain  good  labourers  unless  they  can  oilier  them  good 
cottages  near  their  work,  thus  affording  them  a  more  per- 
manent home.  Anin:  how  can  we  expect  a  man  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work  unless  he  is  situated  near  his  labour  P  His 
daily  strength  is  partiy  expended  in  travelling  to  and  from 
his  work.  We  do  not  build  our  fkrm-etobles  miles  away  from 
the  farm,  and  so  take  work  out  of  our  horses  by  truTelling. 
Wh^  should  we  act  otherwise  with  our  labourers  P  Another 
sulgeet  in  connection  with  landed  estates  also  demands  a  notice, 
nainely,  draining,  for,  although  it  has  been  extensively  exe- 
cuted within  the  past  three  years,  few  can  estimate  the  extent 
of  hmd  stiU  requiring  to  be  done.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton — a  suffi- 
cient authority — stotes  that  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom 
upwards  of  nine  millions  of  acres  undrained  of  clay-soil  alone, 
besides  which  there  is  probably  as  much  more  of  other  land 
which  would  pay  for  being  drained.  Many  of  the  improve- 
mente requirea  upon  estetes  have  heretofore  been  very  difficult 
to  accompUsh,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  entailed  pro- 
perties, bat  at  the  present  time  there  are  great  facilities  offered 
by  different  companies  by  loans  for  the  improvement  of  landed 
estates,  whereby  the  cost  and  charges  may  be  spread  over  26 


,  and  I  notioe  mora  paitieaUriy  by  aivfttisauBBt  that  tW 
tight  Hon.  lioid  Aahburton  haa  reeentir  applied  Cn  aksiof 
£26,000,  for  the  improvvment  of  his  estates  nesr  Ahoford, 
Haute,  thus  showinff  that  there  is  but  little  or  no  ezease  (or 
the  ncfflect  of  fium  buildings,  land,  &&,  which  veneirouul 
us,  and  which  proTca  so  iiqurious  to  the  progren  of  ignenl- 
tnre.  Any  diminution  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the  kisgidoB 
is  necessarily  opposed  to  prof^ress,  unless  a  corretpoDdbgor 
an  increasing  area  can  be  obtained  b^  the  endosure  and  coll}- 
vation  of  w(K>ds  and  wastes,  &c.  It  u  my  firm  oonvictiM  thtt 
we  have  not  at  present  so  much  land  under  cnltore  or  gmiBg 
as  we  had  SO  vears  ago.  Look  at  the  enormoai  aasatity  of 
land  absorbed  oy  raUways  and  their  stetions,  &e. ;  look  it  the 
extension  of  factories  and  public  buildings  of  vaiiou  kiidi. 
Again,  look  at  the  increase  of  towns  and  villages  cooHquit 
upon  increase  of  population  and  extonaion  of  trade  snd  eos* 
meroe.  Take  our  own  neighbourhood  for  instaaoe.  The 
market  gardeners  are  now  dnven  away  from  the  towni,  and 
haTC  abwrbed  large  tracte  of  land  previously  osed  for  orduiiy 
agriculture,  and  I  can  onlv  come  to  the  oondnsioa  that  miieh 
more  land  has  been  takoi  from  the  plough  than  has  beea  gira 
by  encloaure  and  cultivation  of  wastes.  It  is,  however,  a  TSt 
natural  question  to  ask— How  is  more  land  to  be  made  uiil- 
able  for  agricultural  porposes  P  If  we  look  back  at  the  do- 
cuasion  of  this  dub  last  session  we  shall  find  thit  there  ii 
plenW  of  land  lying  idle,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  oouatry.aad  who 
u  to  bUaie  for  this  when  it  is  proT^  byond  dispate  tiott 
large  portion  would  pay  for  cultivation  P  As  before  obeerredf 
money  is  readily  obtainable  by  loan  for  the  pvpo«i 
and,  CTcn  if  it  were  not,  the  land  may  be  offered  to  adjoiBiu 
tenanta,  who,  in  most  instances,  would  be  ready  to  oeespjiid 
bring  it  into  cultivation  at  a  nominal  rent  for  a  givea  period, 
and,  aa  it  often  paya  no  rent  at  preaent,  this  arraDgemeot  mttf 
be  a  gain  and  advantage  to  a  proprietor,  who  would  reeem  i 
fair  rental  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years.  I  have  done  this 
myaelf,  and  found  it  answer  my  purpose  and  that  of  tbe 
tenantealM).  It  seems  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  bat  go 
which  way  vou  vriU  in  thia  country  if  yon  find  vute 
land  or  worthless  irres[ular  timber  in  woods,  vy  just  siiias  to 
whom  it  belongs,  in  nine  caaea  out  of  ten  it  is  fonnd  to  be  ue 
proper^  of  some  large  or  condderable  proprietor.  Agun. 
where  the  oommona  have  been  endoaed  nearly  all  the  mm 
allotmente  hat  e  been  cultivated,  and  many  of  the  lirfer  obb 
neglected.  I  forbear  giving  any  other  reaaon  why  thii  ■hooU 
be  the  caae,  except  that  I  believe  parties  are  blind  to  thdi  on 
interest.  Steam  cultivation  woald  also  be  more  P^''^^ 
adopted  if  proprietors  would  cut  the  timber  in  the  hnges  od 
rows  and  take  4t  per  cent,  for  the  money,  instesd  of  li  ps 
cent,  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  take  in  the  growth  oi 
timber.  Aa  it  ia  at  preaent,  it  is  a  loaa  to  the  owner  ud  oeeii- 
pier,  preventing  the  removal  of  hedgea  and  the  enlsipg  » 
fields,  diminishing  produce,  and  oft^  totally  preveaUagtu 
use  of  steam  power  and  impeding  asricuturd  fnpm. 
Game :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  by  game  of  ap 
cultural  produce,  irrespedive  of  impediments  to  the  eoltm- 
tion  of  the  land,  is  enormous.  As,  nowever,  thii  nlgeet  es- 
gaged  the  attention  of  this  Club  last  year,  I  intend  to  omfiv 
my  observations  chiefly  to  two  pointy  via.,  the  preventMa  ot 
game  being  an  impediment  to  the  occupier  of  land,  aad  tu 
making  it  profiteble  as  an  agricultural  production.  Fm.  it 
is  not  disputed  by  practical  men  that  at  present  ody  ooe  nm 
in  five  can  be  rented  free  of  the  game,  and  probably  thii  fi«- 
dom  appliea  only  to  one-eighth  of  the  leased  Und  lathe  oig- 
dom.    it tiiereforefollowa that tiie occupying tenantihiTCM 

option,  [under  preaent  (droumstancea,  but  tnatofsabmai^ 
to  the  reservation  of  game  by  the  proorietors.  The  tffect  a 
this  is  notorious— that  employment  of  capitd  in  c"^^ J! 
discouraged,  that  large  numbers  of  occupiers  are  niiBed,aoa 

the  produce  of  the  land  greatiy  curtailed  by  tiie  ezistuff  (Uie 
of  things ;  and  I  can  see  no  other  remedy  for  the  enl  ^ 


that  **  game 


oflid 


be  made  the  property  of  the  oocnpien  oiii» 
whereon  it  may  be  found,"  and  **  timt  by  legislative  eai^ 
any  agreement  for  the  letting  or  reeervation  of  pMi<*>7, 
pvtridges,  hares,  and  rabUte  shall  be  null  and  void  la  tt«> 
and  «*tiiatgame  shall  be  protected  by  tiie  law  of  tn^P**/* 
the  same  laws  which  now  protect  the  oecnpier'i  podtiy,  wMf' 
&c."  Secondly,  I  am  not  opposed,  nordo  I  behetojop- 
poaed,  to  the  inteieate  of  the  country  that  larfe  heidi  m 
game  may  be  raiaed  with  the  view  to  both  pidlt  ud  >P^ 
(oaU  it  Miu€  ahooting,  if  you  like),  so  kwg  ai  the  o»tpe 
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eonAiiM  the  ground  game  by  wira  netting  or  otherwiie,  and 
the  wiii^  game  bj  feeding  and  earefnl  keening  to  hit  own 
oocnpation.  There  ia  no  reaion  why  it  ahonla  not  be  made 
profttaUe,  afford  excellent  iport,  and  iignre  nobody.  Ab- 
ittming^  however,  that  nme  shall  be  protected  oy  the 
nme  means  as  farmyard  fowls,  docks,  &o.,  this  will,  no 
doubt,  inTolre  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws  as  at  present 
existing.  Be  it  so.  No  doubt  there  might  be  some  who  would 
nj  that  they  could  not  move  in  the  matter  of  these  contracts 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament.  I  want  yon  to  notice 
that  I  hare  allnded  to  this,  and  that  we  have  already  in- 
itantes  were  the  Government  have  interfered.  Look  at  the 
ihipping  employed  in  former  years  to  carnr  emigrants  to 
forngo  countries.  They  made  it  compulsory  that  there  should 
he  solBcient  accommodation  for  eadi  emigrant,  and  thus  inter- 
fered in  the  contract  which  had  been  made  between  the  ship- 
Eiog  agents  and  the  eminants  themselves.  Did  not  the  leffu- 
ktare  interfere  in  the  rectory  Act,  whereby  they  said  that 
penooi  ahoald  work  so  many  hours  per  week  and  no  more, 
thereby  interfering  with  a  contract  that  was  made  between  man 
aod  man  P  Then,  again,  I  might  point  to  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
kbosrcr,  and  which  is  very  likely  to  work  injurious  to  the 
laboarinff  man  in  one  way,  as  it  will  compel  a  man  to  give  up 
his  ehiloren — the  bread  earners,  who  are  sometimes  of  sucn 
importance  to  him  in  that  respect ;  by  iegiskition  they  will 
eompel  that  man  to  give  up  his  children  for  so  many  years  in 
order  that  they  may  be  edacated.  That  is  an  interferenoe 
between  a  contract — between  man  and  man.  Look,  again,  at 
the  many  danaes  in  the  Irish  Land  Bill  which  interfere  with 
the  oontnets  between  man  and  man;  but  yet  how  much  good 
^  we  lee  done  by  such  a  proposal.  With  regard  to  the  let- 
tisfr  of  game,  it  will  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  lam 
laodcd  proprietor,  because  he  can  take  400,000  or  600,000 
acres  of  the  estate,  and  have  a  good  preservation  of  game, 
ud  then  let  off  the  rest  of  his  fivm  free  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
■0  with  the  small  proprietor,  and  there  are  several  members 
of  the  Clab  who  happen  to  be  so  situate.  Mjr  propoml  would 
dni  rather  heavilv  with  the  small  landlord,  inasmuch  as  by 
letting  off  the  land,  he  would  be  obliged  to  forego  the  sport- 
ing. He  would  have  to  do  that  by  Uw ;  but  what  I  think  is, 
that  hndlords  mav  make  a  previous  arrangement  with  their 
tf  nsnU  whereby  they  might  have  a  right  to  kill  the  game  in 
qoeition  equally  with  the  tenant,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  inch  an  underatanding  would  more  firmly  bind  together 
the  Undlord  and  tenant  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  than  all  the 
Uwi  in  this  country.  This  is  my  justification  for  the  propo- 
nli  I  have  made  to  yon.  These  are  my  opinions,  and, 
although  I  now  stand  alone.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
others  wiU  join  me  more  mendly  than  they  might  now. 
However,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  claim  the  right  to  express  it. 
Local  taxation,  as  now  collected,  must  be  coiMtdered  so  unfiur 
in  its  pressure  upon  landed  property,  that,  whether  we  view  it 
u  a  hindlord*s  or  tenant's  charge,  it  is  alike  adverse  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  agriculture.  This  subject  has  recently 
snd  lUIl  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  Chambers  of 
Agricnltore  and  Parmers*  dubs :  but  I  have  in  no  instance 
Men  the  subject  better  handled  than  it  was  reeentiy  by  Sir 
George  Jenkinson,  the  member  for  North  Wilts,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Kingsoote  Club,  and  in  the  oonrse  of  his  observa- 
tioDa,  he  refers  to  the  report  of  a  eommittee  of  the  Hoose 
of  Ix>rds,  which  sat  in  1850,  on  parochial  assessments,  and 
^«  sixth  resolution  of  their  report  says  :  "  That 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  national  object,  towards  which  every 
^tKriptioH  cf  prooeiiy  ought  justiy  to  be  called  upon  to  oon- 
tnbQte,  snd  that  the  Act  of  48rd  EBxabeth,  e.  2,  oontemphted 
nch  contribution  according  to  the  ability  of  every  inhabitant.'* 
Well,  the  question  then  arises,  why  was  real  property  only 
speeiiied,  and  why  waa  not  other  property  named  at  that  time, 
u  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and 
*ged,  &c.  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  No  other  property,  such 
**  is  now  designated  personal  property,  or  very  bttle  at  any 
nte,  at  that  time  visibly  existed.  No  Kinds  or  railways,  or 
neh  iron  mines,  or  other  such  personal  property  then  existed. 
Afl  the  mass  of  wealth  which  ia  now  possessed  l^  the  merchant 
pnnees  of  this  rich  country  haa  gradudly  arisen  since  the  days 
when  this  tax  was  first  imposed.  Then  why,  I  ask,  as  in 
proeeas  of  time  it  did  arise,  snonld  it  not  have  taken  upon  its 
Moulders  its  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  nation  P 
^  any  person  my  that  the  wealth  of  the  oonntry,  no 


matter  firom  what  aonioe  it  may  arise,  onght  not  to  bear  its 
share  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  sick,  and  aged ;  and,  still 
more,  that  it  ought  not  to  eontribute  to  those  biudens  that  are 
more  imperial  than  local,  and,  as  such,  concern  every  class  of 
the  community  P  As  an  instance  I  quote  the  charges  for 
police,  for  the  gaols,  for  militia  stores,  for  lunatic  a^lums,  for 
coroners,  and  other  charges,  to  uy  nothing  of  the  charge  for 
maintaining  turnpike  roads,  and  soon  for  the  education  rate. 
Who  can  say  that  the  fundholder  is  not  as  much  interested  is 
the  maintenance  of  all  those  institutions  I  have  named — ^police, 
gaols,  militia,  &c. — as  the  landowner  P  Now  I  will  refer  to 
some  of  the  ereat  sources  of  wealth  in  this  country,  none  of 
which  contrioute  to  the  local  taxation  charges.  The  following 
condensed  statement  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  enormous 
capital: 


Funded  and  unfiinded  debt       

British  railway  shares  and  debentures 
Indian  railway  shares  held  in  England 

Colonial  Government  securities 

Lidian  Home  Bond  debt    

London  Joint  Stock  banks 

Irish  and  Scotch  banks      

*#im wk  OVUvJk ■••         •■•         •••         •■•         *••         ■•• 

Insurance  companies 

Mines — ^British  and  foreign      

Steam  companies       

Telegraphic  companies      

Docks,  canals,  waterworks,  bridges,  &o. 
Gas  companies 


2806,000,000 

826,600,000 

26,600,000 

16,000,000 

6,800.000 
15,600,000 
12.760,000 
14,600,000 
16,000,000 
10.000,000 

6.000.000 

9,000.000 
20.600,000 

6,700,000 


£1,288,760,000 


In  addition  to  this  immense  amount  of  property,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion  that  all  Government  property  (dodcyards,  &c.)  ou^ht  to 
be  rated.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  poor  rates  within  the 
last  few  years  is  beginning  to  take  effect  on  public  opinion. 
Hence  its  being  taken  up  by  the  chambers  of  agriculture,  and 
hence  our  naming  of  it  to-day.  The  inerease,  having  be^ 
something  like  three  millions  annually,  is  all  heap<»  upon 
land  and  nouse  property,  the  income  on  which  has  Seen  esti- 
mated at  ninety  millions ;  whereas  the  inoome  assessed  by  the 
income-tax,  and  which  is  only  half  the  real  inoome  of  the 
country,  ii  nearly  four  hnndrea  millions ;  so  that,  in  ease  the 
property  and  income  of  the  country  were  fairly  assessed,  the 
rates  would  be  about  oncfourth  of  what  they  are  now.  With 
regard  to  land  let  us  look  at  the  last  thirty  years,  and  see  what 
hu  luippened  with  regard  to  it.  I  wish  to  know  why  the 
ownen  of  funded  propoiy  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pav 
taxes  in  the  same  way  as  houses  and  land  P  Why,  if  we  look 
at  the  newspapers,  we  find  that  banking  companies  in  this 
country,  or  some  of  them,  pay  15  or  20  per  cent,  and  I  want 
to  know — and  I  confess  I  think  that  some  of  you  will  go  with 
me — ^whether  it  is  right  for  a  ^reat  man  to  be  reoeiving  that 
hiffh  rate  of  interest,  to  be  sitting  down  in  his  easyohair,  and 
enjoying  his  (4ium  eum  diymtaie,  without  paying  out  of  it  one 
fkrthing  to  the  local  taxation  of  this  country.  I  believe,  if 
you  all  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  work  in  the  right 
direction,  we  shall  not  see  the  burdens  placed  so  unfairly  aa 
they  are  now.  Insufficiency  of  eapital  employed  is  probably 
the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  progressive  agriculture,  but 
still  It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  per  acre  required  to  farm  to  tiie  best  advanta^  be- 
cause some  districts  require  much  more  than  othera,  owing  to 
the  variation  of  soils  and  situation.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that  where  capital  is  wanted  great  losses  often  occor. 
In  sneh  cases  too  little  stock,  too  little  manure,  too  little  both 
of  animal  and  manual  labour  is  available,  and,  from  neceaaity, 
the  produce  also  is  diroosed  of  at  the  most  unprofitable  time 
— in  feet,  it  may  be  saia  that  the  free-trade  idea  of  buying  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  sellin|;  in  the  dearest  ia  veiy  often 
completely  reversed.  Land,  stnetiy  speaking,  is  onljr  the  me- 
dium of  production,  the  eapital  employed  in  cultivation  being 
the  means  to  an  end,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  iudidona 
outlay  of  money  the  prodnetions  or  the  soil  yield  profit  or  loss. 
I  may  also  trace  to  the  same  cause  the  want  ot  a  well-bred 
stoek  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &e.,  which  still  impedes 
agricultural  projgress  to  a  great  extent,  for  although  wonder- 
ful improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  twentjr  yaar^ 
yet  if  we  go  into  any  market  we  meet  with  lots  of  ill-bred 
animali  fbr  sale  which  never  have,  and  never  can,  yield  a  fair 
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ptofli  for  ketping.  I  miutt  howereri  u^  thit  I  think  ilien 
are  more  baa  farmen  through  want  of  meant  than  there  are 
for  lack  of  jodcment  and  practical  ikill.  In  oonclotion  I 
would  lay  that  there  are  man/  other  oaoiei  which  I  could  name 
hanng  a  tendenojr  collaterally  to  impede  the  progreM  of  agri- 
enltore,  hat  I  forbear,  in  the  hope  that  other  memben  will 
take  them  np  in  the  diBCOwion,  which  I  tnut  will  follow  the 
reading  of  thic  paper.  I  beg  to  raggett  that  Mr.  Satton 
ihonld  take  np  the  saldeet  of  the  loet  and  waete  of  the  force  of 
oaltiTation  of  the  land  throngh  the  bad  conttniotion  of  the 
implementi  nied.  We  have  to  tnut  onnelTec  to  the  manore 
ielkn,  and  I  ahoold  be  pleaied  to  hear  onr  worthy  eecvetary 
make  a  few  obeerrationa  with  regard  to  it,  for  I  cannot  bnt 
admit  that  the  farmen  are  Tcry  often  the  dapei  of  the  manure 
merchants,  and  only  find  out  that  it  ii  bad  manure  after  they 
haye  lost  their  crops.  I  will  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  chairman,  who  will  no  doubt  call  noon  gentlemen  who  are 
able  to  supply  the  omissioni  I  hate  maae  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Q.  Gates  said  Mr.  BlunddL  if  he  understood  him 
aright,  wanted  to  show  that  the  market  gardenen  had  done 
harm  by  taking  away  a  deal  of  the  country. 

The  Cbairxaiv  :  No,  what  he  wishes  to  show  ii  that  build- 
ing! and  such  like  in  the  towni  have  drlren  the  market 
gardeners  farther  out  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Gatbe  could  not  quite  nndentand  how  it  was  that  Mr. 
Blnndell  made  it  appear  that  the  property  he  had  mentioned 
paid  no  taiei,  which  were  paid  almoct  exclusivelr  by  houses 
and  land  according  to  his  theory.  All  he  (Mr.  (Mter)  could 
BUT  was  that  he  hi^  got  proper^  of  sreij  deieription,  and  it 
all  paid  taxes  in  one  way  or  the  other.  Iiinded  property  pud 
the  income-tax,  and  therefore  he  could  not  underitand  now 
Mr.  Blnndell  could  say  that  houies  and  land  paid  all  tiie 
burdeni.  It  might  be,  howcTcr,  that  funded  property  did  not 
pay  its  proper  proportion. 

The  GaliUfAN  explained  that  Mr«  Blnndell  was  only 
speaking  of  local  and  not  imperial  taxation.    He  had  aUndsd 
to  that  which  escaped  local  taxation. 
*  Mr.  Gatsr  I  £tery  man  who  hasproperty  pays  something, 
bnt  whether  hepay  s  enough  or  not  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jamm  WiTHBBfl  entirely  concurred  with  Mr.  Blnndell 
in  the  idea  he  had  bronght  forward)  indeed  he  and  Mr. 
Biundell'i  ideas  were  the  self  same.  He  had  thought  orer 
some  of  the  impediments  to  agricultural  progress,  and  which 
he  won*d  repeat  to  them.  There  were  many  impediments  to 
which  the  landlord  and  tenant  might  both  plead  guil^.  There 
were  some  things  which  the  bmdlordthinhs  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with,  and  the  same  with  rs^d  to  the  tenant.  One  tiling 
was  they  wanted  more  couTcment  farm  buiUingvmid  among 
ihem  labourers*  cottiges  was  not  the  least.  He  was  very 
badly  off  indeed  with  them  himself.  Then  they  could  not 
remore  timber^  also  hedges  and  hedgerows.  He  oould  speak 
oi  these  things  because  he  suffered  £rom  them.  Then  tnere 
were  short  and  imperfect  leases,  and  these  were  impediments 
to  afffieultaral  progress.  A  great  deal  depended  on  the  wsj 
in  which  the  leases  were  drawn,  for  he  had  known  cases  where 
thcj  had  been  TCiy  detrimental  to  the  occupier,  and  of  no 
benefit  to  the  owner.  Some  leases  were  so  biiuling  that  the 
tenant  was  confined  to  a  drde.  just  like  a  circus  horse  running 
louttd  the  ring,  and  thus  all  his  power  of  extension  was 
crippled.  Then  hmd  suffered  much  at  the  end  of  a  lease 
when  there  was  no  compensation  for  unexhausted  or  perma- 
nent ifflprofements,  and  this  was  a  Tcry  great  dog  to  agricul- 
toral  proness.  Then  they  had  not  a  just  law  with  regard  to 
Tenant  Bight^  and  if  it  was  right  to  make  an  alteration  in 
IreUnd  he  also  thought  it  was  nut  fair  Mid  just  to  England 
that  an  alteration  should  also  be  mafia  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  agriculturist. 

Mr.  JOHV  GATilt  thought  many  thanks  wen  due  to  Mr. 
Blnndell  for  his  excellent  paper.  There  was  one  point  in  it 
whieh  stmek  his  attention  more  than  anything  dse,  and  one 
on  whieh  ihm  might  found  a  rssototion.  It  was  that  part 
where  he  alluded  to  the  insnfllciency  of  capital  employed,  and 
tUs  eoneemed  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Taking  the 
tendlords  fitst,  he  really  thought  there  were  many  cases  where 
ttey  wen  m*  masteit  of  their  owm  They  saw  that  many 
Mates  wme  so  eneumberad  as  to  be  almost  entirely  out  of  the 

IT^J^SUP^^^'^^^''^^  owners  declined  to 
Jo  sayttong  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.    Then  they 

«»  thoaght  they  wanted  some  alteration  in  the  Sw  of 


mortgages,  for  now  a  nan  went  and  Aortgatfed  his  csbte 
priTately,  not  wishing  it  to  be  known  what  be  imd  done, 
whereas  if  he  had  the  power  he  mi^ht  be  inclined  to  sell  it, 
or  deal  with  it  better  than  he  otherwise  could. 

Mr.  BlundkUi  :  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  greater  fad- 
lities  should  be  ffiven  for  the  transfer  of  land,  and  that  the 
conveyance  shoula  be  made  more  simple  ? 

Mr.  GATxn  was  of  ooinion  that  a  little  more  adTantsge 
should  be  taken  of  Lord  Westbary's  Act  of  Parliamentsry 
Title.    It  was  Tery  simple,  and  as  it  prared  of  large  benefit  to 
the  community  he  eomd  not  understand  why  it  had  not  beea 
bronght  more  into  use.    If  creryone  enfranchised  their  pro- 
perty the  work  of  the  lawyers  would  be  Tery  much  less.    It 
nad  been  done  in  several  cases  with  snocess,  and  it  conU  bs 
done  more  easily  than  some  people  imagined.    With  rmrd  to 
leases  he  could  not  go  with  all  Mr.  BlnndeD  had  said,    fle 
thouj[ht  he  had  sponn  on  one  side — ^the  tenant^-H>f  the 
question.    He  thought  much  fault  rested  on  the  tenanb^  side 
as  well  as  the  landbrdi^.    It  seemed  to  him  that  if  a  tenaat 
was  willing  to  give  an  increased  rent  tor  a  hmg  lease,  thete 
would  be  plen^  of  landbrds  willing  to  grant  them.    Be 
would  ask  Mr.  Blnndell  whether,  as  a  rule,  there  were  psxtin 
who  were  willing  to  give  an  increased  rent  where  long  leases 
were  offered.    They  could  not  expect  that  owners  would  go 
out  of  their  way  and  grant  leases  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twnty-ose 
Tears,  at  a  low  rate :  lor  during  that  time  they  would  be  in- 
barred  from  taking  advantage  of  an^rrise  there  might  be  is  the 
value  of  land.    If  tenanto  were  inllin^  to  give  an  increased 
rent  for  long  leases,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  gentlraea 
would  grant  them ;  and  if  they  would  not  give  more  for  tbm 
they  were  not  entitled  to  have  them.    The  cottages  for  ani- 
cultural  labourers  was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.    Mr. 
Blnndell  had  truly  said  that  they  took  care  of  the  aninali, 
that  th(^  had  nice  buildinga,  well  drained  and  ventilated,  sad 
everything  to  make  tiiem  comfortable ;  bat  the  labourer  and 
his  family  were  crowded  together  in^  a  small  hoasa.    They 
caused  him  to  sleep  in  small  rooms,  with  a  very  few  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  breathe,  and  he  went  to  work  the  next  morning  vith 
his  phvsioal  wante  so  neglected  that  ne  could  not  do  hit  woit 
properly.    Therefore  the  former  was  dnrived  of  nindi  of  hti 
labour,  and  this  was  one  of  the  impedimente  to  agricolteial 
progress.    It  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  many  qucitio&i 
which  the  tenante  could  settle  themselves.    The  advantages  of 
draiaii^  were  now  so  well  known,  and  had  been  so  oftea 
alluded  to,  that  he  would  not  now  dilate  upon  them.    Tfaos 
was  a  larae  quantity  of  land  in  every  ooun^  which  could  Mt 
be  properly  cultivated  without  being  well  drained.     If  the 
occupiers  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  psj  a  fair  per- 
oentege  on  the  drainage — ^for  they  must  remember  that  dnias 
would  not  last  for  ever,  that  a  new  system  might  coaw  iato 
operation,  and  that  a  new  tenant  might  not  like  what  hsd  hen 
done  before-^  they  would  pay  a  foir  pwr-oentage  for  the 
draining,  he  thou|[ht  landlords  would  be  willine  to  meet  Ikea. 
The  question  of  timber,  hedges,  and  wood  in  hedgerovs,  v« 
one  which  might  come  under  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  sua 
had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  wiUi  his  proprty.    It  was  oftea 
the  case  where  a  man  had  the  inclination  to  remove  theie 
things  he  had  not  the  power,  and  often  when  hft  had  the  rigkt 
he  had  not  the  will  to  do  ao.    The  question  of  game  wai  i 
very  old  subjecL  and  one  which  had  been  pretty  well  ventiUtad 
there.    Mr.  Blundell  aaid  in  his  paper  that  he  would  mtikt 
any  Mreement  between  landlord  ana  tenant  as  to  aamc  ilkgiL 
He  auo  went  on  to  say  that  small  occupiers  should  lose  their 
gamci  but  he  afterwards  recommended  that  they  should  siab 
some  sort  of  oontract  with  the  tenant  afterwards. 

Mr.  Blvnsxll  i  I  beg  /our  pardon.  What  I  aay  is,  thai 
the  aneement  witii  regmrd  to  the  reaervation  of  ue  gaae 
ahould  be  null  and  void* 

Mr.  GiLTi& :  Then  I  would  aak  you  in  What  way  the  ssall 
proprietor  could  enjoy  hia  aport  P 

Mr.  Bluhsill  :  He  could  tx^j  it  in  what  way  he  tliifib 
proper  on  hia  own  laud. 

titr.  Qatik  I  But  if  yon  aay  the  alnall  proprietor  thaQ  a^ 
be  able  to  make  a  contract  with  hia  tanaa^  how  will  he  be 
able  to  enj<qr  his  sport  t* 

Mr.  Bluhdill  repUed  thi^  seeinff  ffentiemen  like  the  Mr. 
Gaters  aroand  him  ha  would  remind  uem  that  what  he  nid 
was  that  ha  would  have  any  agreement  between  landlords  ud 
their  tenants  as  to  game  reservation  null  and  void  in  hw,  bat 
that  they  might  come  to  an  onderstandlng  among  thensdrei 
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ifl  ft  ipMt  of  frla&dliiittl,  to  ihkt  lioih  mklit  thjaf  tlie  gtorii. 
and  he  bdiered  it  would  eaiue  that  suirit  of  friendinip  to  exiit 
between  them  and  the  beet  bond  of  onion  that  co^Lld  ever  be 
made. 

The  CHiutluK  explained  that  Mr.  Blondell  did  not  mean 
that  then  ahoold  be  a  written  agreetnent,  bnt  merely  an  nnder- 
■tandins  between  them  aa  to  the  right  of  aporting. 

Hr.  Gkp&  aaid  it  appeared  to  him  that  Hr.  BmndellS  paper 
put  the  ttddle  on  the  other  hone,  fie  would  make  the  game 
the  propertj  of  the  tenant^  and  then  allow  tho  landlord  to  get 
it  hack. 

The  Ckubmas  I  Tea,  bat  he  would  ha?^  no  right  to  it, 
la  then  would  be  no  written  agrecynent.  He  recommenda 
that  a  proper  nndentanding  ahoold  be  oome  to  between 
them. 

Mr.  Gins  ooniiderod  it  would  atill  be  makmg  a  contract, 
OBlyin  another  way.  At  preaent  the  game  by  law  waa  the 
meftj  of  the  tenant ;  dl  the  power  waa  Teated  in  him, 
aod  he  did  not  think  that  any  lefpMation  waa  wanted  on  the 
nbject 

A  MsxBiK :  I  think  it  ia  wanted  fbr  the  benefit  of  the 

nation. 

Mr.  Oateb  oontinned :  Mr.  BlandeU  had  taken  op  emigra- 
tion and  the  Paetoiy  Acta,  but  he  did  not  think  that  they 
woald  ay  agrienltorina  were  the  aante  aort  of  neople.  He 
thought th«  had  morepower  of  taking  care  of  themaelyea 
than  tiie  dhen  had.  llie  next  part  of  Mr.  Blnndeira  paper 
to  which  hia  attention  had  been  direeted  waa  that  with  regard 
to  loeal  taxation^  ana  he  felt  then  waa  much  that  might  be 
mid  on  that  point.  With  regard  to  GoTenunent  propernes  he 
thoD^ht  they  ought  to  be  rated,  and  for  thia  reaaon — that  many 
diitnds  were  altogether  free  from  them,  while  there  were 
others  which  had  a  large  portion.  Whcve  the  Goyemriient 
property  waa  there  was  anre  to  be  poor  people  and  diatreas,  and 
other  parts  bad  nothing  of  thia.  Theoe  places  were  for  the 
bene&t  of  the  country,  and  ought  therribre  to  he  rated,  and  oe 
befiertd tbepreaent  OoTemment  oontemolated  aomethingof 
this  sort.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  that  reapect  that  tine  next  jrear.  With  regard  to 
nilways,  ookmial  aud  GoTemment  aeooritiea,  railway  and  tele- 

Bh  eompanies«  Ac,  Iheae  were  raied  to  everything  that 
and  hooaea  were  rated  to.  They  were  rated  to  e? errthing 
that  anienlture  waa  rated  for«  and  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  £ur 
beyond  what  they  ou^dit  to  be.  With  r^^  to  joint-stock 
hanks  and  shipping  Mr*  BlundelPa  argument  might  haYC 
vei^ht,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  moat  remember  that  the 
capital  of  iomt-stook  banks  waa  mainly  employed  in  works 
which  paid  loeal  taxntion,  and  it  waa  a  great  question  whether, 
u  they  wen  nted,  the  ynlwd  of  gapneT  would  not  rise,  and  thus 
Btt  whowaoted  tobonow  money  forthepurpose  of  carrying  out 
voiks  would  haTe  to  pay  a  higher  per  oentase.  He  now  came 
>g>in  to  the  insoffidency  of  ei^itaTemployecr,  which  was  really 
at  the  bottom  of  all  their  gricTanees,  and  he  had  no  doubt  a 
rnolntion  dealing  with  it  would  be  submitted  before  the  close 
uthedflcBsaioii. 

Mr.SroomtE  did  not  think  th^  oonld  eomphun  of  the 
Vint  of  latitude  for  discussion.  He  thought  Mr.  Blundell^a 
P^  was  quite  copious  enough,  and  that  he  had  given  him- 
Kli  plenty  of  rope.  It  almost  reminded  him  of  the  adTice  a 
lather  gsTs  to  his  son  in  the  Tcvy  ancient  days^  when  bows 
Iju  arrows  wen  almost  the  only  instruments  used  in  warfi^re. 
^  father  laid  to  his  son,  "  iohn#  whatever  yon  do  aim  high 
^gh.  You  may  not  hit  the  sun,  bnt  your  arrow  will  fcaeh 
nifher  than  if  sent  ahmg  the  surface.''  In  these  days  of  ibre- 
*'■«  it  was  no  use  to  pull  the  trigger  without  they  oorered 
tbe  mark*  He  thought  if  the  paper  had  been  a  little  more 
direct  in  its  aim,  andlt  had  not  fired  so  largelyi  it  might  have 
bronght  down  more  game.  Perhaps  hi|  fnend  was  following 
uM  weapon  whieh  had  lately  been  brounht  into  use,  but  which 
Vis  not  very  effective— Tic,  the  mitroBleuse— the  efficacy  of 
vhieh  seeoied  to  be  in  the  firing  off  of  an  infinite  number  of 
P«H  io  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  ehance  of  bring- 
»R  aom^hiog  down.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
Mr  to  the  different  heads  of  the  paper.  He  agreed  with 
jjr-  maodeli  with  regard  to  leases  and  agreements,  and  he 
»oasht  there  shooki  be  two  modes  of  dedhig  with  them, 
ftere  should  he  leaste  tor  a  t«rm  of  years^  and  there  shonld 
USD  be  aiaaal  lettings,  with  somMhing  like  two  years*  notice 
loqnit,  and  MmpoMition  for  improvements.  They  had  one 
^•tom  in  one  pwt|  lad  one  io  mother.  Ia  Norfolk  one  lyitero 


pnvailBd,  and  m  Idneolnshire  onother,  end  in  the  latter  plaee 
every  one  seemed  satisfied  without  a  lease.  He  thought  that 
both  plsns  were  equally  good,  and  that  a  better  arrangement 
mi^ht  be  made  than  now  existed.  Passing  to  the  su^ect  of 
agneultonl  land,  it  waa  very  true  that  much  of  it  had  neces- 
suily  been  taken  on  by  railways  and  the  extension  of  towns. 
As  he  nnderstood  Mr.  Blondell,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  one 
word  of  complaint  about  the  market  gardeners  taking  up  the 
land  in  the  oountrv,  hot  he  did  it  in  order  to  show  that  large 
amonnts  of  land  wmch  had  formerly  been  used  by  them  had 
been  taken  op  by  railways  and  other  tlungs,  and  that  land 
whicdi  was  now  nnenltivated  sliould  be  brought  into  nae  to 
snpply  its  place.  At  the  same  time  they  as  an  agricultural 
clob  could  not  help  looking  fit  and  giving  their  disootmtenanee 
to  such  a  proposal  as  was  promdeated  at  a  public  meeting 
the  other  day  vrith  regard  to  the  New  Forekt.  The  very  idea 
that  the  neighbouring  forest  should  be  ent  up  into  6,000  farms 
of  ten  acres  to  each  person  should  be  at  once  set  aside.  Thev 
said  that.it  should  not  be  let  or  sold  to  anv  men  of  capital, 
but  that  it  should  be  let  oil  long  leases  to  people  who  had  none, 
and  that  the  Government  should  advance  money  to  those  people 
without  an^  security  whatever.  This  was  quite  opposed  to 
sound  doctrine  and  common  sense,  and  totally  destructive  to 
good  government  Would  not  the  nation  have  good  reason  to 
oompuLin  when  the  Government  came  fo  them,  after  these 
people  liad  failed  to  report  the  baa  debtaP  The  people  have 
nad  the  money ;  they  gave  no  security,  and  the  Government 
could  only  Bo  to  the  country  and  say  "  Thank  us  for  what  we 
have  done.^  Was  that  at  all  likely  or  possible  f  (*'  No,  tio  **). 
There  were  people  who  had  some  money  to  put  out,  and  let 
them  see  whether  it  wss  likely  they  would  do  it  vrithout 
security.  A  person  at  present  had  a  certain  per-eeniage  for 
his  money,  the  higher  according  to  the  risk,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  Government  woOld  deal  with  these  people 
different  to  what  they  would  with  othen.  Such  a  scheme  was 
not  likdv  to  benefit  the  poor  man.  What  thev  wanted  wfis 
men  wiw  plenty  of  money,  large  merchants  or  ouien  who  had 
retired  from  business,  and,  who  wished  to  have  something  to 
do  with  knd.  who  would  lay  out  money  in  employing  the 
labour  around  them,  who  would  live  in  the  midst  of  them, 
deal  with  the  shopkeepers  in  tiie  towns  around  them, 
and  who  would  spend  much  with  them.  These  were  the 
men  who  were  most  likely  to  benefit  the  community 
at  krge,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  various 
towns  near  where  they  resided.  A  man  would  be  more 
benefited  by  having  labour  and  money  {^ven  to  him  than  by 
holding  ten  acres  of  land  and  living  upon  them,  for  he  would 
not  be  so  well  off  as  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker  with  his  pound 
per  week.  The  reason  why  a  amall  fanner  coiild  make  it 
answer  was  because  he  had  employment  for  his  teams  at  other 
placoB  besides  his  fium.  Consequently  by  these  mesiis  he 
ooula  do  what  was  to  be  done  on  hia  farm,  and  by  great  indus- 
try he  was  enabled  to  do  other  work  elsewhere  which  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  way.  A  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting,  and 
a  very  injudicious  one,  waa  to  the  effect  that  no  portion  of  the 
property  8hould.be  allowed  to  get  into  private  hands.  Instead 
of  this  ne  would  recommend  that  the  land  should  be  so  placed, 
and  others  could  if  they  pleaaed  then  let  out  in  lots  of  one, 
five  or  ten  acres,  to  other  parties,  it  would  be  far  better  done 
in  this  way  than  by  the  Qovemment.  Passing  to  the  sub^ 
of  game*  he  might  say  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Blundell's  remedy,  n  was  urgea  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
remedied,  as  the  law  said  that  the  game  belonged  to  the  occu- 
pier, but  then  in  came  the  landlord,  who  said  the  game  is  mine, 
the  law  albws  it,  and  that  he  should  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  to  shoot  it.  It  certainly  ought  to  belong  to  one  or  the 
ouier.  It  should  not  be  a  question  to  be  decided  between  the 
two.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blundell.  who  said  that 
the  game  should  be  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  power  to  make  an  agreement,  because  that  would 
deprive  the  landlord  of  his  sport,  for  he  liked  the  landlords  .to 
enjoy  their  proper  field  snorts,  because  he  thought  they  tended 
to  the  promotion  of  health,  and  would  make  a  man  more  hardy 
and  better  prepared  to  defend  his  own  country  in  the  time  of 
need  than  if  he  had  no  out-door  amusements.  He  thought 
the  remedy  was  a  simple  one.  but  at  the  same  time  they  oonld 
not  do  without  some  £aw.  He  felt  that  the  noundgame— 
the  hares  and  rabbits— should  belong  to  the  lenant  without 
any  power  of  reservation  whatever,  without  the  landlord  being 

able  to  mako  aa  ftgrfiomeat  to  n\m  (bem  m  Mi  FoptH^i 
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while  the  winged  nme  ilunild  belong  to  the  landlord,  and 
then  would  be  nothing  to  prerent  Mb  ihooting  where  he  liked 
if  a  proper  nndentanding  waa  come  to.  He  tnooght  that  waa 
ill  tiiey  were  likely  to  £et  darins  the  neit  ten  yean,  and  that 
the  a^cnltarista  shoaU  nae  aU  the  meant  in  their  power  to 
gain  it,  u  he  believed  thia  was  the  only  point  where  they 
would  meet  with  ancoeia.  With  regard  to  local  taxation,  he 
thought  that  they  should  take  up  the  matter  more  than  thej 
did.  He  oould  not  see  why  the  poor  rate  should  not  be  di- 
vided between  the  landlord  and  tenant  Let  the  tenant  nay 
it,  and  deduct  half  out  of  hit  rent.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  landlord  would  have  a  greater  interest  in  keeping  it  down. 
They  now  found  they  had  good  roads,  and  the  tenants  paid  for 
them.  All  the  owners  had  to  do  in  places  was  to  pay  the 
turnpike,  and  the  tenant  had  to  do  the  same  aa  well  u  pav  the 
highwav  rates.  Why  did  not  Sir  George  Jenkinson  and  the 
BeVonsnira  buronet  get  up  in  Parliament  and  object  to  the 
tenant  being  burdened  any  more  P  Why  did  they  not  say  he 
was  already  Durdened  enough  when  Parliament  passed  the  un- 
just highway  and  edueation  ntes  P  Education  was  a  very 
good  thing,  he  had  not  one  word  to  say  against  i^  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  tenant  should  pay  for  it  entirely.  Why 
were  not  those  hon.  baronets  not  there  to  oppose  it  P  Instead 
of  that  they  went  hammering  at  the  gates  of  Parliament  in 
ikf  our  of  a  seheme  to  levy  poor  rates  on  income  of  all  kinds. 
He  wu  not  given  to  propheoy.  but  he  would  prophesy  that 
for  another  ten  years  such  a  seheme  would  not  m  granted. 
He  thought  that  such  a  plan  would  increase  their  taxation,  and 
should  not  have  been  proposed,  and  they  should  not  have 
allowed  such  thin^  to  be  put  in  the  poor  rate.  The  ooet  of 
education,  the  police,  and  lunatic  asylums  should  be  removed 
from  the  poor  rate  and  put  on  the  consolidated  fund.  Far- 
mers would  get  more  relief  by  these  means  than  they 
would  from  any  others,  and  they  should  agitate  in  this 
direction.  He  aaw  that  Mr.  Blunddl  had  mentioned 
property  in  India.  These  Indian  shares,  or  many  of  them, 
were  held  in  Bngland.  But  what  did  it  matter  where  they 
were  held  P  The  property  was  in  India.  Was  it  just  that 
because  people  came  to  live  in  Bngland  that  thev  should  tax 
them  for  cominir  here  to  liveP  (Mr.  Blundtll:  The  tax 
could  be  abated  tnen.^  He  thought  that  was  a  very  queer 
idea,  and  he  could  tell  them  that  if  they  taxed  funded  property 
it  would  go  down  a  large  per  cent.  It  was  not  property,  but 
a  debt — ^tne  money  was  gone,  and  if  they  proposed  to  tax  it 
he  was  sure  there  was  not  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  who  would  allow  funded  pro- 

Crty  to  be  tempered  with  in  such  a  way.  He  agreed  with 
r.  O.  Oater,  that  this  property  was  taxed  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  were  men  who  had  large  incomes,  and  some  of 
this  was  derived  from  house  property  and  propety  of  that  des- 
cription, if  they  compared  nouses  and  land  they  would  find 
that  the  houses  paid  the  largest  share  of  local  texation.  House 
ownen  who  did  not  complain  paid  sixty-five  millions,  and 
landed  property  about  fifty  millions.  If  he  had  spoken  rather 
freely  on  some  points  it  was  because  he  thought  the  agricul- 
turist should  be  alive  and  insist  upon  something  being  done, 
and  that  many  local  taxes  which  now  presaed  so  heavily  on 
them  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  country  at  large,  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  consolidated  fund.  He  thought  if  more  capital 
was  employed  more  land  would  be  under  cultivation,  ana  the 
consequence  would  be  that  more  labour  would  be  employed. 
It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  at  a  public  dinner  the  chair- 
man advised  all  farmers  to  buy  their  seeds,  manure,  cake,  and 
other  things  in  London.  He  advised  them  to  go  to  a  co- 
opwative  store,  where  they  would  be  expected  to  pay  cash  for 
their  goods,  as  the  store  had  no  capital  beyona  what  was 
necessaij  to  pay  a  derk  and  those  who  assisted  there.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  to  take  the  capital  out  of  their  hands, 
and,  instead  of  credit  being  riven,  as  was  now  the  case,  and 
the  money  laid  out  on  the  land,  it  would  be  taken  from  them, 
and  it  would  deprive  farmers  of  getting  that  capital  which  they 
now  obtained  under  the  name  of  credit.  Why  should  the 
fiirmer  be  obliged  to  pay  cash  fbr  his  goods  for  the  benefit  of 
othen  wliile  other  classes  were  enabled  to  obtain  credit,  and 
why  should  he  do  that  which  would  compel  him  to  go  witiiout 
that  which  would  enable  him  to  make  his  farm  productive  P 
He  considered  that  agrieultoriste  had  a  ririit  to  share  the 
many  millions  of  poimds  of  capital  investlJ  in  his  wanto  as 
any  othen.  Before  he  sat  down  he  must  say  that  he  thought 
their  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Blundell  for  the  excellent  paper 


he  had  read  to  them.  It  had  had  aome  hard  raUnf,lMtlii 
thought  that  it  would  tend  to  give  him  a  still  brighter  poM 
if  it  had  a  little  rubbing. 

Mr.  SunoN  said  there  waa  no  doubt  that  hedgerovi  vera 
a  bar  to  steam  cultivation,  and  he  could  say  that  stesm  eslti. 
vation  had  been  beneficial,  as  he  had  seen  its  efleets  in  the  lite 
drought.  Where  steam  had  been  used  the  eropi  were  better 
than  where  the  ground  was  ploughed  to  a  light  depth.  He 
thought  that  the  insniBcieaev  of  capital  at  command  prevested 
many  agricnlturiste  firom  adopting  steam  cultivatioo,  ind  be 
waa  ouite  sure  there  were  numbers  who  would  do  so  if  tbej 
had  tne  money  to  cany  it  out. 

Mr.  Jaxss  Withxbs  could  not  aee  why  the  haded  ud 
house  proporty  should  be  ealled  upon  to  pay  tiie  loesl  taua 
and  the  bounded  property  go  Scot  firee.  He  still  considend 
the  taxes  were  very  unfair  towards  the  tenant  and  the  lasd- 
owner. 

Mr.  £xLB88,  although  he  had  not  been  amonc  them  htdr, 
was  pleased  with  what  he  had  heard  that  day.  He  sgreed  vitk 
man^  things  Mr.  BlundeU  had  stated  in  his  paper,  sndsevenl 
of  his  suggestions  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Chaibman  said  Mr.  Blundell  had  spoken  of  tiie  inpedi- 
mente  to  agricultural  progress,  and  he  had  spoken  in  the  int 
place  of  leases.  They  all  knew  that  when  a  person  took  t  bn 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  it  on  terms  which  woiU 
make  him  fbel  that  he  had  an  interest  in  it  Hethoaghtth^ 
should  grant  such  leases  aa  would  make  a  tenant  feel  he  had  u 
interest  in  the  land,  even  up  to  the  year  of  hii  leaving,  Ut  it 
the  present  the  terms  made  with  regard  to  quitting  vere  often 
very  unsatidhctory,  the  landlord  thinking  he  hiid  paid  too 
much  for  compensation,  while  the  tenant  thought  be  had  sot 
got  enough.  With  referenoea  to  lease  he  thought  tfaoM 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fleming  with  regard  to  compensation  woe  u 
good  patterns  as  they  could  have,  and  he  thoo^ 
they  eould  make  very  satisfadoij  arrangenents  suder 
them.  He  would  read  Mr.  Meehi's  views  of  the 
impedimenta  to  agriculture,  soma  of  which  were  the  vint  of 
seeuritv  of  tenure,  Uie  difileulty  in  the  conveyance  of  had,  the 
law  ot  entail,  the  want  of  good  drainage,  timber,  groaad 
game,  the  retention  of  so  much  land  as  pasture  and  u  opei 
wastes,  and  the  love  for  antiquated  cnatoms.  He  (the  chair- 
man) thought  that  much  might  be  done  in  the  wav  of  cifiiif 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvnnenta,  whieh  woud  sot 
only  prove  of  adrantage  to  the  landlord,  but  also  the  iaeon* 
ing  tennant  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  John  Qater  withre- 
gud  to  the  game,  who  had  said  it  was  all  the  Csnlt  of  the  oeeopier 
ff  had  did  not  have  the  game  with  the  land.  The  landkid  aid 
the  game  belonged  to  him,  while  the  tenant  said  under  the  lav 
it  was  his  proporty,  and  while  this  was  the  case  that  lav  vis 
a  perfect  mockery.  If  a  tenant  did  hot  give  up  the  gaae  be 
could  not  have  the  land,  and  he  eould  any  that  then  waa  foar- 
fifths  of  the  farms  which  oould  not  be  got  without  the  right  to 
the  game  being  reserved  to  the  owner.  The  lav  in  tfaeie 
matton  was  unsatisfactory,  and  must  be  altered  sooner  or  later. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  land  in  Ireland.  That  vas 
allowed  to  go  on  for  a  certain  time  in  the  old  way,  hat  at  last 
it  was  found  that  it  could  not  remain  ao  any  longer,  aid  u 
altention  was  made.  The  game  question  was  gettiBg  iato 
such  a  state  that  he  thought  tiiey  ahouU  ask  the  LegialatsR 
to  step  in  and  remedy  it.  He  had  been  reading  the  diaesflHS 
at  the  Seottiah  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  this  sabjcet,  aad 
they  had  eome  to  the  resolution  tliat  hares  and  rabhiu  Md 
be  expunged  firom  the  game  list  He  thought  it  very  ostur 
that  Uovernment  property  ahould  not  be  rated.  They  0v 
manv  men  leave  the  conntay  plaee8,and,  with  their  vina  aad 
families,  go  to  Portsmouth  and  other  towns  where  there  vtn 
Government  works.  If  they  became  ill  or  wen  ia  di^ 
they  became  chargeable  to  the  plaoe  when  they  wen,  asd  be 
therefore  thought  all  Government  property  mmld  bentei 
He  could  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Spooner  had  said  with  t^un 
to  local  taxation.  He  thought  this  coneerned  the  vhok 
country  at  large,  and  that  all  should  pay ;  and  whether  ibff 
received  their  twenty  per  eent.  firom  the  banks  or  their  time 
per  cent,  only  tnm  the  funds,  parties  would  still  he  fovsd^ 
invest  There  were  some  people  who  said  that  the  Isn^ 
paid  the  poor  ratea,  but  he  eould  not  agree  with  thm.  H« 
did  not  think  the  huadkird  paid  them.  The  only  thing  he  paid 
waa  the  property  tax.  If  they  signed  an  agnsment  it  wm 
that  the  tenant  paid  all  the  ntea,ttie  Mopeitr  tax  eucpM. 
It  waa  useless  for  the  fiuner  to  say  that  he  paid  aU  the  tain 
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bia  liboonr  pkid  ia  the  abape  of  the  beer  he  drank.  It  waa  the 
eonsamer  who  paid.  Tithes  were  quite  a  difGBrent  thing  to 
poor  ntBi,  II  tbey  were  settled. 

Mr.  Blvjxdvll,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  that  nearlj  all 
tiw  mefflbers  who  had  spoken  fell  in  with  his  view  with  re- 
gard  to  the  leases.  Some  gentlemen  had  said  that  there  were 
gentlemen  who  coold  not  do  as  thev  wished  with  their  land 
becaoM  of  the  limited  means  at  their  diaposal.  That  might 
ariie  from  rariona  canaes,  from  the  land  being  entailed,  out 
that  might  be  met  bj  their  having  a  loan  to  improfe  the  pro- 
perty, to  be  spread  orer  a  period  of  twenty-fire  years.  If 
laodlords  and  tenants  would  only  bind  together  they  might  do 
that  which  was  adrantageous  to  both,  bnt  if  there  were  some 
who  vonld  not  take  the  ad? ice  of  practical  men  they  mnst  be 
allowed  to  go  on  in  their  blindness.  Ue  ooold  not  giTe  np  his 
ideas  with  regard  to  game,  and  he  would  have  no  half-and- 
half  neaaarea.  Their  aecretaiy,  aa  he  waa  pleaaed  to  aay  he 
alvajs  did,  threw  aome  oil  on  the  troubled  watera,  but  he  could 
awnie  them  the  oil  he  had  thrown  upon  that  anljeot  had  had 
BO  effect  upon  him.  Mr.  Spoonn'a  obserrationa  went  to 
leeommend  a  oompromiae.  As  long  as  he  (Mr.  BlundeO)  had 
a  Toiee  to  ritse  he  would  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
beoeAt  the  tenantry  of  this  country.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  woold  do  away  with  the  gaaao.  Had  he  not  shown  ti^em 
how  they  could  make  a  toT  of  it,  how  they  could  haTC  battue 
ihootingif  they  choose,  and  how  they  could  make  a  profit  out 
of  it  if  they  liked  P     VIThat  he  was  opposed  to  was  the  power 


for  the  game  to  be  reserved  to  the  landlord.  With  regard  to 
local  taution.  he  did  not  see  why  property  which  wu  pay* 
ing  large  ditidenda  should  be  allowed  to  so  soot  free,  and  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Spooner  that  the  charges  tor  lunatic  asylnmiL 
the  police,  and  sucn  like,  should  be  paid  from  the  consolidated 
fiina.  Some  of  his  arguments  misht  appear  hopeless  to  them, 
but  he  could  tell  them  that  he  aid  not  despair,  and  that  he 
nerer  allowed  such  a  word  as  hopeless  to  enter  into  his  dic- 
tionary. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Spoorxk  the  following  resolutions 
were  put  and  carried : 

That  amongst  the  Tarious  impediments  which  prevent  the 
more  effiective  and  sucoessful  cultiTstion  of  land  the  following 
stand  prominent — 

1.  The  absence  of  leases,  or  agreements  provided  with  two 
years'  notice  and  compensation  for  tenants*  improvements  and 
ouUay  on  unezhaustea  manures,  on  quitting. 

2.  The  veiy  unsatisfactory  laws  and  customs  rdating  to 
game,  whereby  the  control  of  ground  game  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  tenant. 

5.  The  diJBcnlties,  obstructions,  and  expense  attending  the 
transfer  of  land. 

4.  The  non-redamation  of  waste  lands. 

6.  The  want  of  sufficient  capital  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
and  protection  for  the  same. 

6.  The  heavy  and  inereasing  pressure  of  local  taxation. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Blundell  for  his  paper. 


TUBNPIKB-ROADS    AND     HIGHWAYS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Beach,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  J.  TRiaic,  of  Northin||ton,  aaid :  In  again  opening  a  dia- 
cQision  on  **  The  Fntare  Maintenance  of  Turnpike  Roada  and 
fligfawaya"  before  thia  Chamber,  I  ahall  commence  bv  saying 
that  1  pnrpooe  more  particularly  to  consider  to-day  the  quea- 
tion  of  hi^hwsya  and  nighway  uatricta,  the  sulgeet  of  turnpike 
traats  having  beea  more  particularly  conaidered  last  year  at 
Alton,  and  a  resolution  passed  thereon,  via.*-*' That  the 
Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
torapike  trusts  can  be  satisfactory  which  is  based  on  the  ex- 
doiiTe  rating  of  real  property  ;'*  a  reaolution  on  the  anhiect  of 
highwaya  having  been  left  over  for  another  meeting.  I  have 
not  thoDght  it  worth  while  to  recapituhite  the  atatiatica  or  to 
use  the  aame  remarka  aa  I  made  mat  year  on  the  subject  of 
turnpike  truata,  aa  a  copy  of  that  diaeuaaion  haa  been  aent  to 
every  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
aay  freah  atatiatica  ot  importance  to  introduce.  I  aee  that  the 
Hone  Secretary  on  the  ISth  February  aaid  ia  the  Houae  of 
Commona,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Whalley, "  that  the  usual  Turn- 
pike Continuance  Bill  would  be  introduced  this  session.  The 
Act  of  hut  senion  would  secure  the  abolition  of  more  trusts 
than  uaoal,  and,  ia  order  to  fodlitate  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
all  tomptke  tolla,  it  waa  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introdaee  a  Bill  makins  the  Highway  Act  compulaorf.** 
From  thia  anawer  I  think  we  rnxj  pret^  nearlv  gather  what 
the  intention  of  the  Government  ia  with  regara  to  the  future 
naintenance  of  all  higfawaya ;  I  aay  all  highwaya,  for,  on  the 
altimafe  abolition  of  turnpike  truata,  turnpike  roada  will  be- 
loBg  to  the  same  eategor^r  m  the  ordinary  highways  of  the 
oouitry.  I  nther  that  it  is  contemplated  to  make  t4ie  High- 
way Acta  of  1862  and  1864  compulaorjr  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  expenae  of  maintaining  the  whole  of 
the  bighwaya  within  a  highwav  diatriet  will  be  Uirown  on  the 
common  fund  of  that  diatriet,  leaving  the  heavy  expenae  which 
in  some  districts  would  be  incurrea  I7  the  abolition  of  turn- 
pike trusts  to  be  borne  entirely  by  those  on  whom  the  present 
UMssment  for  highway  purposes  is,  through  the  so-called 
poof's^rate,  now  levied ;  for  I  do  not  find  any  intimation  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  to  amend  the 
present  basis  of  assessment.  Seeing  that  the  Highway  Act  ia 
vxmt  to  be  made  compulsory,  and  that  the  proviaiona  of  that 
Act  are  likely  to  be  thoee  on  whose  bases  future  legislation 
vui  be  attempted,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine 
the  raoentty  printed  atatements  of  receipta  and  expenditure 
»om  several  highway  distriets  in  this  oounty,  and  I  have  been 


considerably  surprised  to  find  that  the  cost  per  mile  in  the 
several  highway  districts  so  much  varies  and  appuentiy 
without  sufficient  reason.  In  one  highway  district 
(Stockbridge)  I  find  the  cost  to  under  £4  per  mile,  and 
in  anotiier  (Basingstoke)  to  be  £8  per  mile.  I  know  that  in 
this  latter  district  the  cost  of  getting  material  in  aome  ot  the 
pariahea  ia  greats  but  I  can  hardly  bring  myaelf  to  believe  that 
that  fact  Jone  can  make  ao  great  a  difference.  I  ahonld 
rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  credit  which  I 
think  ia  due  to  the  manasement  of  the  Stockbridge  diatriet 
may  be  attributed  to  the  met  that  aa  much  aa  possible  of  the 
repair  of  the  roads  in  that  district  is,  1  believe,  done  by  con- 
tract. In  getting  from  one  highway  district  to  another 
throughout  the  oounty  I  cannot  but  see  that  the  difference  in 
the  road  management  is  vei^  perceptible,  that  difference,  of 
course,  arisingirom  the  varying  mode  of  manag^ement  bv  the 
surveyor ;  and  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  find  that,  in  accordance 
with  t  he  greater  amount  per  mile  expended,  so  is  the  good 
result  obtained.  I  know  a  highway  district  in  this  countv, 
in  getting  into  which  one  finds  stones  hud  on  the  roads  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  and,  of  course,  kicked  into  the  ditch  dur- 
ing the  summer,  these  stones  being  laid  on  about  the  sixe  of 
a  cricket  ball,  and  those  particular  kinds  of  repairs  which 
should  be  done  at  the  end  of  autumn  being  begun  about 
January.  I  believe,  also,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  men  employed  in  this  district  are  men  nearly  worn 
out,  and  that  they  receive  about  one-third  more  than  they 
would  be  worth  to  the  farmer.  The  cost  per  mile  in  this 
district  nearly  approaches  to  that  of  Baaingstoke,  but 
with  a  far  greater  plenitude  ot  material.  The  aurveyor 
haa  a  good  aalary,  doea  not  appear  to  be  an  extenaive 
peraonage,  and  I  believe  that  the  average  attendance  of  way- 
wardens at  the  varioua  board  meetinga  doea  not  exceed  four. 
I  have  alao  recentlj  been  informed  that  in  a  highway  dutrict 
in  a  nearly  adjoining  conn^  the  aurveyor  keepa  one  or  more 
donkey-cuia,  roarkei  with  the  initials  of  the  highway  diatriet, 
avowedly  for  the  purpoae  of  more  eaaily  laying  on  of  the 
materiala,  bnt  aometimes,  I  am  told,  they  have  been  need  for 
taking  home  aome  of  the  handa  employed  whea  too  drunk  in 
any  other  way  to  get  there.  I  believe  the  aurveyor  in  thia  in- 
atuice  ia  a  conaiderable  peraonage,  and  the  waywardena  con- 
gregate about  four  timea  a  year.  1  know  it  ia  far  more  eaay 
to  pick  faulta  than,  even  in  auch  caaea  aa  these,  to  auggeat 
auflicient  remediei>  but  thia  I  much  fiear-— that,  when  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  highway  district  are  thrown  on  the  common 
fund  of  that  district,  the  already  too  spare  attendance  will  be 
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Iflst,  ind  iha  nrnr eyor  will  be,  on  that  aecoiint,  mora  prodigal 
in  hii  eipenditon,  knowisg,  too,  af  we  all  muit  kaow,  tuiit 
then  is  hardly  any  management  10  heea  and  tharp  at  when 
there  u  a  pereonal  intentt  inTolTed.  I  eaj  again,  as  I  aaid 
at  Alton,  that  wheieTer  the  highway  district  bia  not  been  too 
htfge,with  a  piaetioal  sharp  man  as  forf ey or,  and  the  w^- 
wardens  attending  well  to  the  besineM  of  their  respectiTe 
parishes  at  the  Tarioos  meeting  of  the  highway  board,  I  think 
the  Act  has  worked  well,  and  the  expense  has  only  been  oom- 
mensoiate  with  the  improied  eonditiop  of  the  roads:  hot 
when  either  of  the  abore  rules  has  not  been  thocooghly  at- 
tended te,  I  think,  generaUy,  the  expense  hM  been  greater 
than  wonld  otherwise  haTO  been  the  ease.  I  see  that  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
cnltue  fiw  Mareh  7th,  timre  is  a  notiee  of  a  motion  to  be 
propoeed  by  Mr.  Genge  Andrews  as  follows :  '*  That»  in  the 
opinion  of  this  connoil,  good  roads  cheapen  oommqdities  to  th^ 
eonsnmer,  benefit  all  elasses,  esMNdal^  employers  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  seonn  to  the  pabUo  righti  of  user  practiGally 
unlimited ;  and  that,  therefore,  highways  sbootd  not  eontinne 
to  be  a  ehane  on  real  pcopei^  only  through  the  poor-mte 
assessment.*'^  It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  here  that  per- 
sonal property  forme^y,  for  nea^y  two  eentnnes,  did  eontribite 
to  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  higbways  of  the  kingdom* 
The  statute  of  the  18th  Elizabeth  is  ti^  first  to  recognise  this 
dutyi  ftom  that  time  nnta  the  7th  George  III,,  ohup,  42,  the 
aseeasment  f»r  hiffhwar  latee  was  not  to  CMwed  Dd«  m  the 
pound  on  the  yearly  Tsloe  of  lands  and  houses,  or  6d.  in  £20 
on  personal  estate ;  firom  the  year  1766  the  biurden  has  been 
wholly  impoeed  noon  and  borne  by  assessmenU  on  lands  and 
bouses.  It  must  oe  patent  to  erery  one  that  when  the  turn- 
pike gates  are  remofcd  many  persons  who  derive  yeiy  great 
benefit  firom  the  roads,  and  who  hate  hitherto  oontcibiited  in 
the  shape  of  tolh,  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their  use  of  the 
roads,  wonld  no  longer  assist  in  maintaining  them  at  all,  or 
only  to  a  voy  small  and  nnappreciable  degipee,  such  men,  |br 
example,  as  coal  and  timber  haulien,  carTiera»  hawken,  and 
thoie  who  keep  horNS  solely  to  oontraot  for  carting  work  of 
all  descriptioas,  all  of  whom  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  high- 
way purposes  merely  on  cottages  and,  it  may  be,  small  plots  of 
huid,  generally  not  exceeding  £15  per  annum  in  value.  Now  that 
the  Ultimate  abolition  of  turnpike  trusta  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  a  question  of  time,  and  no  very  long  time,  and  that  it  seems 
probable  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  turnpikes  in  the  country  will  be  thrown  on  the  com- 
mon fund  of  the  highway  distnct  through  which  they  pass, 
will  it  not  be  considered  that  it  is  the  du^  of  the  Lq^ture  to 
find  out  lome  othev  way  in  which  thoye  heavy  expenses  should 
be  met  other  than  by  the  occupiers  of  real  property.  X  may 
here  mention  that  the  chairman  of  a  highway  ooard  iu  Kent 
told  me  the  other  to  that  the  expense  thus  thrown  on  that 
highw^  district  would  ULcrsase  the  whole  expense  by  about 
one-thifd,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  th4  simihMr  vesolto  will 
be  found  in  other  parta  of  the  kingdom :  we,  luckily,  are  soi^e- 
what  better  off.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  ae  &ir  that 
the  great  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce should  be  fireed  firom  any  payment  whatever,  in  their 
exemption  of  tolls  from  contributing  as  they  before  have  done 
to  the  repairing  of  turnpikes,  when  the/  use  the  highways 
equallv  with  and  often  with  heavier  loads  than  the  occupiers 
of  lands,  will,  I  think,  hardly  admit  of  argument ;  without  any 
doubt,  they  derive  as  much  advanta^^  as  the  ocoupieis  of 
lands  who  pay  the  rates  for  maintaining  the  bighwi^s.  I 
have  met  with  various  anggestions  as  to  the  Ihture  mode  of 
maintaining  all  highways.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  tax 
ahould  be  imposed  upon  every  vehicle  and  every  hone,  paying 
the  amount  into  a  separata  exchequer,  to  be  used  entirely  for 
maintaining  the  highways.  I  fanqy  the  coet  of  collection  here 
would  benear^  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  tolls,  and  X  fear  i^ 
heavy  tax  would  be  necesury  to  raise  a  sufficient  sunk  A 
county  rata  has  also  been  suggested;  it  wai^  however,  uc|pi« 
tived  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
in  1864.  X  mn  inclined  myself  to  think  that  a  county  rata, 
together  with  a  borongh  rata  levied  on  all  available  property 
throughout  the  ooun^,  may  be  made  to  work  well  Gooq 
roads  are  abaolate|y  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  coaveni- 
me  of  everyone.  They  are  also  a  necessity  for  everyone, 
Sveryone,  therefore^  should  be  called  upw  to  pay  i  shan  of 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  them,  aeemding  to  his  ability, 
X  have  now  said  what  X  hope  will  be  enongh  to  raife  a 


good  discussion.  X  am  aware  1  h«ve  said  vbst  t  bsT< 
laid  very  imperfectly ;  bat  X  have  no  dovbt  that  the 
ability  dbpkyel  in  the  diseuasion  that  will  euoe  will  make 
up  for  tho  shortcomings  in  these  opening  remarks 

Hr.  llEXTsa  (Chairman  of  the  Stopkbridge  district)  tail 
that  Mr.  Trask  had  dted  that  district  as  being  ooe  of  the 
least  costiv  for  roads,  and  that  Yas  probablv  owing  to  the 
roads  having  been  in  good  condition  oefore  the  pment  Act 
came  into  operation.  Materials,  too,  could  be  easilj  hid,  for 
everything  could  be  obtained  near  at  hand ;  and  by  emplojias 
a  good  surveyor,  another  advantage  resulted,  so  that  it  m 
cost  tie  inhahitanta  leaa  in  that  district  than  m  lODe  otben. 
^pectin^  contract-work,  they  certainly  had  tried  it ;  bnt  it 
proved  a  uilnre,  and  now  there  was  no  coptxact-work  dose 
lot  any  of  the  parishes— and  they  were  keepin£  their  roads  la 
repair  quita  as  cheap  as  by  coatract.  and  equally  latia&ctonh 
to  the  community  at  urge.  Witn  re»ect  to  Mr.  Traari 
statements  as  to  the  maintena|ice  of  roaos,  he  thought  atq 
one  who  used  the  roads,  oqght  in  justice  to  help  pay  the  a- 
penaey.  It  was  a  heavy  tax.  Manj  people  paid  ratei  aimplj 
for  hiouaes  for  the  puxposes  of  residence ;  still,  they  drove 
about  the  country,  perhaps  more  tban  an  ameoltomt  like 
himself  and  his  fomi^y ;  and  vet  he  mustpv*  whilst  thej  went 
almoin  spot-free.  He  thousnt  they  mqstjret  a  remedj,  ia 
lome  shape  or  other,  ^r  alT  their  ta](es.  Thev  aboqld  hare  i 
nationtd  tax  for  the  poor-Ti^tca  ymd  other  chargct,  asd  he 
hoped  he  liiould  live  to  see  tl^e  day  wlien  t|ut  would  come  to 
pass ;  for  it  was  nothing  more  than  fair  and  right  Jlr. 
l^ask  disapproved  of  old  people  being  emphiyed,  and  nd 
had  been  much  dJMarded  in  their  union,  their  surveyor  haraf 
full  power  to  emj^oy  what  labour  he  pleased.  Ai  regarded 
his  own  parish  (King  Sombome)  they  liad  spent  on  the  old 
system  ^l6Q  Ma^>  W  when  Uf  fiatber  was  a  gnardiaa,  hk 
argument  waa,  if  the  ola  people  were  employed  on  the  roadi, 
they  would  earn  » little,  whiea  wonld  relieve  to  some  esteat 
the  Board ;  but  now,  with  Union  ^wesament,  it  wai  a  toj 
different  thing*  and  the  wisest  plaii  waa  to  euyikqf  the  w 
labour  that  oomd  be  obtained. 

Mr.  EiiTOB  felt  that  peat  changes  were  loosdngintlM 
future,  and  it  was  not  for  tiiem,  as  agriculturiiBtB,  to  lit  itill, 
but  they  must  anticipate  how  roads  were  to  be  maiotaiaed  vba 
the  present  turnpikes  were  abolished.  It  was  ^nite  ceitaia 
that  agrieulturista  did  not  wiah  to  meet  this  question  with  la 
antagonistic  feeling  to  any  other  part  of  the  commanity.  The 
roads,  however,  were  a  national  benefit,  and  therefore  aatiooal 
pn^^orty  should  contributiB  towards  their  maintmance.  Is  m 
proposition  he  thought  there  wu  nothing  that  could  be  called 
aoraid  or  in  any  wi^  found  £au)t  with  as  unfair,  and  if  they  did 
not  hold  meetiugs  such  jya  the  present,  at  which  agricnltoriiti 
could  express  t^eir  opinions,  it  ^pght  (e  ponsidered  they  v<R 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  expenses  thrown  upon  then : 
and,  therefore,  aa  in  the  case  of  taeas8,thehMTiertbekMd 
heaped  unon  them,  uith  thf  greater  tacUity  would  th^  can; 
their  burden,  farmers  inquired  what  good  was  to  be  obtaiacd 
in  attending  certain  meetings.  Xt  was  on^  a  oueatioa  (tk7 
said)  of  rent.  There  mig^t  be  some  reason  for  this,  bat  at  the 
same  time  there  wi^  a  certain  injustice  in  it«  Aa  a  qaettum  of 
rent  it  was  certainly  unfair,  ne  thooght,  that  peraoos  *ho 
bought  property,  aay  at  10,  SO,  or  50  ^ears*  puichase.  andwho 
all  theae  changM  hid  taken  place  during  that  time  that  them- 
tareata  of  thoae  persons  who  th^s  invested  '"^'^^'^^^ 
upon  oertain  guarantees  should  pe  disreipLided*  mthreiiMo 
to  the  future  "f'>W«lnftp  of  highways,  he  felt  tb^t  meessp 
of  the  characte;  now  being  hmwere  beneficii^.  foritgin 
agiicultarista  an  opportnnitar  of  expreasing  tiieir  loeaa  spos^ 
subject  which  woula  afford  their  legislators  something  to  vori 
upon  in  a  different  pUoe.  Mr.  Trask  had  made  a  comnnaoa 
between  the  expenditure  of  diffDrent  highwij  boards  ia  "*^ 
ahire,  and  Stqckbridge  had  been  cited  aa  a  very  weU  awW" 
district,  the  expenditure  heim;  under  £4  a  mila*  y*  ^ 
Basingstoke  Board  he  was  himself  a  member,  and  themora  w 
would  more  particular^  allude  to  it*  He  thoaght  the  figoR* 
he  had  quoted  were  aUttle  tool^^ finr  Ba«imstake>  .     ^ 

Mr.  TB^ax  said  he  had  ohttt^  them  (iv  last  y«ar  fo»  tl» 

derkof  the  Board,  . 

Mr.  IUaTQi(  said  the  Boafdhftdveii  om^  iwM  the 
stata  of  theroad^  aadtheve  was  only  i  slight  w^f^  ^ 
theexpendituieii^tliepiittlufpjwiy.  J^^l/^^»^^ 
it  was  Ud.  per  mile. 

Mx.  !CpLAa(  laid  ha  M  p«t  it  4oiB  It  X^  p«  Hilt* 
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Mr.  EiSioa  nplied  thit  that  would  nuke  hit  CMe  stiU 
better.  Witii  nqwot  to  tho  emplovment  of  aged  pooplo,  ho 
held  rather  diiEarent  oDinioni  from  Mr.  Tnuk  and  lur.  AeeTOi, 
If  a  certain  portion  oi  the  aged  poor  eould  be  employed  in 
breaking  itonei  at  a  certain  price  which  the  bmrd  lOlowad,  it 
ooold  do  wrong  to  no  one.  if  they  emloyed  younger  penona 
thgr  would  have  to  give  the  eama  price. 

Mr.  Bona :  That  would  be  task  work. 

Mr.  Easton  ;  Yes  it  would  be,  and  if  aged  people  can  earn 
lometluag  why  diould  the?  not  P  The  employment  it  aqioie- 
meatfbr  them  in  faot>  ana  I  mo  no  reason  why  they  shonU 
not  beio  engaged,  and  thssreliaTe  the  rates. 

Mr.  OoDwiir  spoke  of  the  Stockbridge  union  under  the  old 
i^item.  They  used  to  appoint  persons  in  the  parish  in  rota- 
Uon  u  wsy. wardens,  and  the  expenditore  amounted  at  i hat  time 
to  a  nxpeony  rate,  which  was  alwi^s  expended.  ^e¥erthe< 
lets  the  roads  wpre  so  bad  that  it  bennie  absolutely  necessary 
upoa  oomplaints  being  made,  to  improve  them.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held,  and  the  chief  ratepayw  was  induced,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  take  the  management,  but  he  would  not 
employ  sny  old  persons  simply  for  tiuB  purpose  of  saving  them 
from  Uie  union  at  the  cost  of  the  roaos.  Another  ratepayer 
offered  to  serve  with  him  in  eoUecting  the  rates.  A  proper 
Krwn  vsa  selected  to  look  after  the  loads,  who  had  pmioisly 
neld  a  nmilar  employment,  and  he  was  directed  to  make  the 
roads  his  peculiar  charge.  Whenever  he  saw  a  spot  requiring 
repairs,  and  materials  could  be  collected,  he  was  always  to 
attsnd  to  it  forthwith.  3eiug  under  the  old  system,  the 
fiumen  did  the  eartage.  The  lesnlt  was  that  the  sixpenny 
rate  at  the  ead  of  the  year  wm  reduced  from  £ttS  or  £64  to 
£18,  the  road  snrv^or  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  boaid  for 
the  aaviag  and  improvement  effected.  This  system,  he 
believed,  eontinned  four  or  Ave  years,  and  the  charge  never  ex« 
oeeded  HI,  It  nut  be  self-evident  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act  mait  have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  state  of  the  roads 
in  the  leveral  diMiiots  previous  to  it  beeomtng  law,  because 
where  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state  and  had  to  he  re-made  the 
ooit  nut  have  been  much  greater.  The  public  hid  acquired 
a  right  only  of  user  over  the  roads,  and  so  long  as  they  were 
nadsr  the  present  tenure  and  were  kept  in  good  order  it  was 
the  ntmoat  they  had  a  right  to  demand,  leaving  theee  whoee 
boaineis  it  was  torraair  them  to  And  out  the  cheepeet  and  best 
vij  of  doing  so.  He  thought  the  iiairBBt  way  of  maintaining 
all  rasds  wss  by  Udla  levied  thronghout  the  country. 

Mr.  QooinN  said  he  thought  the  day  was  far  distant  when 
the  total  aboUtion  of  turnpikes  would  be  effected. 

Mr.R.R>WLU,  amemberofthe  Stockbridge  Board,  said 
hs  did  not  think  that  that  Boaid  were  entitled  to  so  much 
credit  ss  had  been  given  them  by  Hr.  Truk,  beeaose  their 
roadi  ooold  bear  no  comparison  with  those  at  Basingstoke, 
fie  ihonld  like  to  see  ail  tumidkes  aboludied,  and  hignwm 
isd  tampike  roada  kept  in  repair  by  the  Government  Why 
•honld  the  expenses  be  east  upon  the  holders  of  veal  pioperi^  r 
'Rierswu  not  an  individual  m  the  country  who  did  not  denve 
bweit  from  good  roads. 

Mr.  SpoomK  remarked  that  the  question  vraa  saironnded 
vith  diffisohiss.  No  one  eould  deny  that  the  system  of  tnm- 
piksi, by  which  each  person  using  the  road  paidtoll,  was  a  fiair 
CDS,  hat  the  nuisance  and  annoyance  connected  with  it  were 
gnat,  sad  tumpikee  were  no  looter  eonsiBtent  with  the  present 
eoadition  of  society.  Heagreed  with  previous  speaker*— that 
if  the  repair  of  turnpike  roads  was  to  be  thrown  on  farmers, 
on  ths  rnl  propestj  throned  which  they  passed,  it  would  be  a 
Bonstrons  shame.  On  this  point  they  should  all  pull  together, 
udnot  sUow  their  attention  to  be  diverted  by  any  poesible 
Klians  that  might  or  might  not  be  debated  by  fcture  Fariia- 
Mata.  Amongst  the  various  sehemee  propoeed  ftir  maintain- 
ing the  reeds  in  fotue  he  could  see  no  better  plan  than  that 
oftaxiagthe  horses  and  oarria«s  which  used  the  roads,  and 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  the  whole  amount  now  paid 
|ii  the  ahape  of  assessed  taxes  of  this  description  shooU  not 
he  msde  over  to  support  all  roads.  The  obieotio&  to  increase 
u»  tax  fid  not  cdst  in  principle,  but  it  might  in 
pnetiee— preventing  people  from  keeping  tiioee  horses  and 
vehicles  h7  wUeh  ak)ne  they  would  be  ImUe  to  pey  for  the 
MS  of  the  TOids.  There  was  some  degree  of  laxity  existiag  in 
the  preiflBt  system  of  repairing  the  roads,  which  wen  usually 
>M^  ef  about  eOper  oent.  of  tint  and  40  of  ^and  the 
«tsnn  whiter  was  speedily  urashed  away.  Ifthelinlimo 
«Md  wilhmrt  «•  dti«»  i^pA  yi^y  loQ9<  tlw  pivbaWty  WM 


that  the  road  would  last  twice  or  three  times  as  bng  as  it  now 
did.  Tlie  materials,  too,  should  be  prepared  a  long  time  be- 
forehand, and  he  oould  see  no  oljeotion  to  employ  old  people 
in  prepanng  the  materials.  If  the  latter  were  kept  for  twelve 
months  it  would  be  much  better,  because  the  rain  would  wash 
through  and  clean  themi 

The   CiiAUUuy   observed  that  there  was  no  doubt  the 
(inestion  waa  a  very  important  one,  materiall^f  affscting  the 
interests  of  the  country  generally,  and  many  disonuions  had 
been  held  upon  it,  both  in  Parliament  and  at  various  meetingB 
throoghoot  the  kingdom,  hot  at  present  no  satis&ctory  oon- 
dosion  had  been  arrived  at.    Witn  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question-^tompike  roads  were,  in  the  first  instance,  made 
with  a  view  to  fartner  the  general  interest  sof  the  oommunity, 
and  probablv  at  that  time  no  possible  mode  could  have  beui 
deviaed  for  their  construction  had  paraoni  not  been  empowered 
to  levy  tolls  upon  the  general  public ;  but  from  time  to  time 
theee  trusts  have  come  to  an  end,  and  a  gradual  process  of 
absorption  had  been  going  on  bv  their  being  omitted  from  the 
General  Continuance  A<S.    When  a  truat  expired,  it  could 
only  be  continued  by  being  placed  tgr  the  Home  Secretary  in 
the  Annual  Continuance  Turnpike  Bill ;  but  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  continuallv  for  years  past  omitted  certain  trusts  from 
the  Act,  and  theroDre  those  trusts  had  come  to  an  end.  They 
then  became  common  highways,  and  the  more  this  process 
had  taken  place,  the  more  it  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
case,  because  those  persons  who  were  located  in  one  district 
would  naturally  try,  if  pomible,  to  drive  over  roads  whore  no 
tolls  existed.     The  question  of  the  debt  was  a  highly  im- 
portant one,  and  it  eould  not  be  treated  by  that  summary 
proosss  whiah  one  mntleinan  in  the  body  of  the  room  had 
suggested  that  day-^bv  repudiation,  because  they  must  remem- 
ber that  much  of  the  debt  was  incurred  for  imperial  purposes. 
Smne  of  ^t  was  borrowed  for  roads  over  whioh  the  royal  mails 
had  the  privilege  of  driving  untaxed,  and  it  would  not  be  just 
to  repooiate  the  debt,  seeing,  too,  that  mnoh  benefit  by  this 
means  had  acomed  to  the  countrv.    No  doubt  some  of  these 
debts  were  cast  upon  roads  where  there  was  no  poeaibility 
of  paying  them  off,  and  most  probably  on  some  of  the  roads 
the  tolls  collected  were  so  smallthat  they  scarcely  wonld  meet 
the  expenditure.    In  such  instances  it  miff  ht  come  to  a  ques- 
tion of  compounding,  but  he  hoped  the  dams  in  any  measure 
Oovemment  might  pass  of  those  who  had  lent  money  on 
the  security  of  turnpike  roads  would  be  fairly  and  liberally 
considered.      Every  year    th«ire   was   a  grsater   difllcul^ 
in  dealing  with  uie  matter,  becanse  every  trust  when  it 
expirrd  became  a  highway.     The  present  list  of  turnpike 
trusts  vras  materially  less  tnan  it  had  once  been,  and  they  had 
to  free  the  question  now  how  these  turnpike  trusts  were  to  be 
provided  for  m  any  schmne  for  their  future  maintenance.    It 
would  be  a  subjeot  of  serious  oonsidoration  how  frr  the  preeent 
conditions  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  for  it  would  be  veiT  unfririo 
say  that  tho  prssent  width  requisite  for  a  turnpike  road  should  be 
oonsidered  necessaiy  when  it  became  a  highway,  and  used  merely 
for  the  pnipose  of  local  trafte,  as  when  it  was  a  vehicle  for 
through  traffic.    Unquestionably  it  wonld  be  most  unjust  to 
throw  the   burden   of  maintaining  a  turnpike  road,  which 
casually  passed  through  a  parish,  upon  the  ratepayers  of  that 
particular  parish.  Then,  on  what  basis  should  it  m  eetabUshed  P 
One  plan  wu  to  throw  the  burden  of  maintenance  upon  the 
oommon  fhnd  of  a  highway  dirtrict,  and  if  that  plan  were 
adopted  h  would  be  a  veiy  nir  arrangement.    Another  plan 
waa  deserving  of  consideration,  and  that  was  how  far  the  ratea 

Esnerally  might  be  divided  into  several  dasses.  They  might 
ave,  for  instance,  roads  of  an  important  class,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  through  traffic  went  on  firom  place  to  place,  and 
these  might  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  country  generally. 
They  might  still  have  another  chuM,  involving  roads  of  a  more 
locsl  character,  which  might  be  maintained  by  a  highway  dis- 
trict ;  and  they  might  have  roads  of  a  still  more  local  and  less 
important  character,  simply  for  parochial  purposes,  and  these 
could  be  maintained  by  the  parishes.  He  would  not  assert  that 
such  a  dan  would  be  easy  to  carrv  out,  because  it  would  involve 
great  mflcnlty  in  colleetion.  In  his  opinion  the  Urger  the 
area  over  which  the  rates  eould  be  thrown  the  better  it  would  be. 
Mr.  GooDzir:  On  the  nation. 

The  CHAUMiir  could  not  goto  that  extent ;  the  roads  were 
not  national,  and  they  must  have  someloeal  management;  but 
whether  iobm  contributions  should  be  made  firom  the  general 
puiw  towaidi  it,  ;ho  wovld  not  mdiitdto  to  my ;  Vvt  ha  did 
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not  tliink  the  management  of  the  roads  conld  be  undertaken 
by  any  central  aathority  in  the  metropolis.  Daring  the  after- 
noon, some  &alt  had  been  foond  in  one  or  two  instaneea  with 
the  snrreyors,  bat  the  members  of  the  Board  held  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands,  for  those  who  managed  these  affairs  most 
look  after  them,  if  they  wanted  to  have  wem  managed  econo- 
micallT.  The  Highway  Act  had  been  to  some  extent  snc- 
oessfnl,  bat  it  had  only  been  partially  adopted  thronghoatthe 
ooantry  generally,  and  he  thought  it  was  hardly  fair  to  leare 
snch  a  question  optional.  It  ought  to  be  made  compulsoiy. 
They  were  at  first  relactant  to  adopt  it  in  this  county,  but 
since  it  had  been  adopted  the?  had  no  reason  to  regret  baring 
done  so.  He  believed  that  the  mana^ment  of  the  roads  had 
been  more  satisfactory  in  counties  which  had  adopted  it  than 
in  those  which  had  not.  He  trusted  the  Qoremment  would 
shortly  introduce  a  measure  on  this  subject,  because  it  was 
urgently  needed,  and  last  year  they  were  much  pressed  to  do 


so,  but  they  replied  that  Ihey  had  no  time  for  its  ecmadentxRL 
He  hoped,  however,  the  present  Session  would  not  pass  with- 
out a  measure  on  the  subject  being  passed  and  hnnghi  into 
operation. 

Mr.  T&^K,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  ssid  Mr.  Godvic's 
observations  on  the  roads  referred  to  what  had  happened 
before  the  Highway  Act  had  been  adopted  in  this  cmAj, 
and  it  was  useless  to  go  backwards.  The  turnpikes  vonld  ret  be 
thrown  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  as  soon  as  a  turnpike  Upeed 
now  it  became  a  highway.  It  was  a  great  injostioe  thst  thou- 
sands of  miles  shoud  be  thrown  for  repairs  on  the  ownen  U 
real  property.  He  proposed  the  following  resoltttkn: 
"  That  inasmuch  as  the  whole  community  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  public  highways,  the  expenses  of  the  samethflsld 
be  fairly  distributed  amongst  the  pubhc  generally,  and  notei- 
dusivf^  levied  on  real  property. 

Mr.  UODWIN  seconded  ine  resolution,  which  was  csniei 
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At  the  monthly  meetb£[  Professor  Bockman  gave  a  lecture  | 
on  "  To^Dressing  for  vanous  Crops,  including  Pasture  Land."  | 

The  Professor  said  that  since  he  had  been  Idndly  requested 
to  introduce  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  dub,  he  had  felt 
very  curious  indeed  to  ask  all  the  neighbours  round  him  whv 
they  put  manure  upon  their  land,  and  he  would  no  doubt  astonish 
the  meeting  if  he  gave  a  quarter  of  the  answers  h^  received. 
One  of  the  most  general  replies  given  was  simply,  **  Because 
we  can't  grow  plants  without  it.      Now  this  was  no  reason 
at  dl ;  there  was  no  principle  involved  in  it ;  it  was  only  the 
explanation  of  a  fact.    Some  said,  "  It  is  necessary  to  do  it," 
and  others  replied  in  different  ways,  but  the  whole  matter 
resolved  itseli  into  this :   '*  We  put  manure  upon  our  soil 
simply  because  it  has  been  done,  and  all  people  do  it."    He 
wished  now  to  point  out  to  the  meeting  the  principles  that 
had  guided  his  practice  in  this  matter.    As  a  chemist  if  he 
took  a  plant,  no  matter  what  it  might  be,  and  dried  it  in  a 
common  atmosphere  that  plant  would  lose  a  great  quantity 
of  weight,  but  the  weight  lost  by  drying  was  merely  nothing 
but  water.    But  by-aad-by  if  he  took  a  plant  and  burnt  it 
he  foond  in  the  ashes  of  that  plant  various  chemicaJ  ingredi- 
ents which  would  be  alwajrs  present,  and  some  of  them  would 
be  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  plant  had  been  well  grown 
and  cropped.    It  must  strike  one  as  obvious  if  this  be  so  that 
there  must  be  materials  in  plants  which  they   absolutely 
require,  and,  as  all  these  substances  must  be  mineral  matters, 
they  must  be  derived  from  the  soil  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  gaseous  matters — that  which  can  be  burnt — ^were  all  got 
from  the  atmosphere,  but  the  mineral  materials  must  be 
derived  from  the  soil.    It  therefore  followed  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  that  if  we  take  a  certain  quantity  of  material  from 
plants  in  the  soil  we  most  take  from  the  soil  itself  those 
materials  which  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in 
building  up  the  plant ;  and  we  could  not  go  on  year  after  year 
and  season  after  season  growing  pUnts,  no  matter  what  they 
might  be,  without  taking  away  a  quantity  of  the  manurial 
material,  so  to  speak,  that  may  be  in  the  soil.    Another 
point  struck  him,  which  was  very  interesting  as  connected 
with  this  matter.    Suppose  we  take  a  plant  and  eat  it  our- 
sdves.    What  occurred  in  our  daily  life  in  the  matter  of 
digestion  P    Simply  that  decomposition  takes  place,  and  while 
the  ^^aseous  matters  go  to  make  fat,  subserve  the  functions  of 
respiration,  the  more  solid  materials  .are  given  off  as  the 
exuvia  of  our  animal  economy.    It  therefore  follows,  as  every 
one  must  see,  that  the  animal  exuvia  are  of  the  greatest 
possible   importance   in  supplying   or   giving   back   those 
materials  which  have  been  taken  away  in  the  shape  of  plants, 
and  it  is  very  curious  indee4  that  this  shoold  have  oeen  Known 
so  well,  and  should  have  been  so  patent  to  everybody,  and  yet 
we  shoold  still  have  gone  on  wasting  these  exupice  from  our 
own  sdves,  and  that  feeding  upon  the  best  material  which 
contain  the  greatest  amount  of  these  manurial  matters  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  fiBrtilization  of  the  soil,  still  from 
our  peculiar  process  of  economy  all  these  should  have  been 


wasted  and  sent  away  into  sewers,  or  if  they  did  not  find  thor 
way  there  they  went  into  oesnxwls  and  places  nesr  welh,  the 
matter  not  only  being  thus  lost  or  wasted,  but  qftea  doiag 
much  mischief  by  contftminatlng  with  poisonous  materbli  the 
water  we  are  constantly  drinking.  If  we  were  to  adopt  eooie 
general  principle  by  which  all  these  matters  could  be  cob- 
served— and  he  knew  of  no  better  plan  than  the  ose  defiied 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Monle*s  systent— be  was  quite  sure  tiiejvoeld 
be  enabled  to  preserve  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  to  the  oouti?. 
This  was  a  very  important  question,  and  one  which  he  tboaght 
might,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  be  more  generally  adopted 
than  it  was.  He  could  only  say  with  r^rd  to  his  ovn  plia 
he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  panshioners  to  sdopt  the 
earth  system ;  but  this  was  something  knew  to  them,  m 
people  were  very  slow  in  adopting  anything  fresh.  If,  how- 
ever, the  members  of  the  Club  hsid  at  all  followed  what  he  had 
been  stating  they  must  be  convinced  that  a  man  by  eatio;  so 
much  animal  and  vegetable  matter  could  only  propcrir  di^ 
and  take  into  his  own  system  some  of  the  oiganic  deneats 
connected  with  that  matter,  and  the  inorganic  elements  most 
be  given  away ;  and  as  these  are  capable  of  baildingnp  an  or- 
ganic being,  it  therefore  followed  as  a  matter  of  necessitj  that  if 
he  be  well  fed  he  should  be  able  to  support  himaeir  to  all 
eternity.  The  explanation  of  this  was  that  we  did  not  eeooo- 
mise  all  these  materials.  This  was  a  most  important  qoesdoo 
to  this  country.  He  oonsiiered  that  the  land  was  gettiag 
poorer  and  poorer  year  by  year,  notwithstanding;  the  nd 
importation  of  artificial  manures,  simply  because  the  waste  ve 

Eomg  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  those  new  materials  vcr 
fought  back,  and  they  might  be  sure  that  these  new  m«^™| 
would  become  so  scarce  that  we  most  be  ten^ht  some  paiAni 
lessons  in  economy.  With  regard  to  the  snlgeet  of  mansn, 
the  question  of  importance  to  be  ascertained  respeetio;  Ute 
soil  is :  What  is  it  in  any  crop  we  may  take  away  from  that 
soilP  MThat  is  it  we  take  away?  They  had  not  onlj ^ 
ask  this  question  in  respect  to  one  crop  in  particnhir,  bat  wita 
regard  to  the  next  crop,  because  the  succession  of  crops 
depended  upon  the  fact  that  one  crop  would  take  one  tiua; 
and  one  another.  It  was,  therefore,  of  importance  thit 
agriculturists  should  understand  the  principles  of  chemisti;  la 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  w^-  ^^  ''^ 
present  time  these  matters  were  so  generally  recognised  that  u 
seemed  trite  pn  his  part  to  direct  their  attention  to  them,  w 
he  thought  it  necessary  to.  point  put  some  fects  connected  wita 
special  manures.  Now  there  was  a  question  which  j» 
always  brought  before  one  in  every  shape  and  form  in  ianiuiig> 
and  that  was  the  question  of  using  manures  or  makin?  manBici 
by  sheep-feeding.  Now,  with  regard  to  sheep-feeding  opoa 
land,  what  did  agriculturists  do  P  As  a  ge?*««J"^J*3 
were  placed  upon  pasture  land,  probably  during  the  neaiff 
part  of  the  day,  and  folded  upon  arable  at  ni^t,  the  anacr 
saying  that  tiie  land  could  not  be  bad  and  that  ao^hinf  waa 
lost  from  it,  because  sheep  made  manure.  HewssquMaus 
no  gentleman  px«mt  bdwved  that  sheep  oudfl  lATtluJV  >i>« 
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laad  die;  did  not  find  tkere,  if  theT  had  liyed  all  day  npon 
the  graM  of  the  field,  and  nothing  eue,  and  if  they  Toided  their 
eima  over  that  field,  and  if  they  made  nothing  fresh  over  it : 
or  if  it  happened,  as  was  often  done,  that  the  arahle  robbed 
the  pasture — that  the  sheep  were  pat  npon  pasture  by  day 
that  they  might  drop  over  the  arahle  at  night — ^it  was  Teiy 
dear  indeed  that  they  most  make  the  pasture  poorer  and 
enriclw^c  arable.    But  because  they  feed  npon  the  plants  in 
that  meadow  people  were  apt  to  think  that  they  must  leave 
that  meadow  richer  than  the^  found  it.    It  was,  however, 
impoisible  to  make  new  material  without  bringing  in  some- 
thing.   This  was  a  matter  for  consideration,  and  it  was  one 
of  great  importance.    He  would  now  touch  on  another  point. 
Marl  was  constantly  used  in  manuring  in  former  times  much 
more  considerably  than  at  present.    This  marl  was  usually 
nnderstood  to  consist  of  day  with  a  certain  amount — 6  or  10 
per  cent.— of  lime.    About  60  years  ago  it  was  generally 
recommended  as  a  manure,  and  he  had  seen  it  stated  that  the 
&rmer  who,  if  he  had  marl  noon  his  premises  and  did  not  use 
it,  must  be  next  to  mad.    'Wnat  was  the  oonsequenoeP    All 
throagh  the  Midland  oonntiee— Gloucester  with  its  lias  days. 
Worceiter  with  its  days  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  indeed 
ererywhere  where  there  was  a  day  which  contained  a  large 
per-ceutage  of  lime— >that  day  was  tapped  for  the  purpose  of 
marling.    Even  now  there  were  holes  with  trees  growing 
aroiiDd  them,  and  these  trees  showed  holes  of  50  or  oO  years 
of  age ;  but  now  the  holes  were  abandoned  for  drinking  ponds 
for  cattle.    At  one  time  thousands  of  pounds  were  expended 
apoQ  making  these  enormous  holes,  many  of  whidi  were  large 
euoagh  for  ornamental  water.  Why  had  they  been  abandoned  P 
It  was  a  curious  question,  and  one  that  only  chemistry  could 
aosver.    If  we  went  into  the  chalky  district  we  found  that 
marl  had  been  constantly  used  on  the  top  of  chalk.    Why  was 
this  P    How  coold  we  account  for  it  P    Here  in  one  place 
were  marls  of  rarious  kinds  conmdered  good  and  fatty,  and 
which  were  used  by  the  thousand  loads,  and  yet  the  use  of 
them  had  been  abandoned  in  one  part  of  the  country,  while 
the  oae  of  chalk  marl  had  extended  in  another  part.    Chemistry 
explained  this,  and  pointed  out  a  very  important  prind^le. 
If  they  examined  the  lias,  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  silurian 
formation,  they  would  be  found  to  contain  clay  and  lime,  but 
nothing  else ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  chalky  materials, 
there  at  the  bottom  they  found  deposited  and  stored  up,  as 
phospkatie  matter,  the  remains  and  exuvia  of  animals  long 
noce  passed  away.    Fishes  lived  in  the  chalk  sea  in  vast 
quantities,  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  would  be  found  their 
dang  in  a  fossilised  state.    Suppose  we  had  a  stratum  2  ft.  in 
depth  of  this  fossilised  dung,  it  would  contain  what  Mr.  Paine, 
who  first  brought  out  artificial  manures,  tapped  in  Hampshire 
and  around  the  hop  districts ;  it  was  just  this  stratum  wlience 
heobtuned  the  nodulet  of  which  he  made  superphosphate. 
These  noduU*  consist  of  layers  of  something  like  pebbles, 
which  were  found  to  contain  when  broken  up  the  remains  of 
fishes,  vertebrae,  refuse,  and  so  on — in  fact,  they  simply  con- 
tained the  exuvia  of  fishes  that  lived  during  ths  period  that 
the  chalk  was  bein^  deposited.    These  fishes  went  on  with 
their  processes  ol  digestion,  and  appropriated  the  softer  ma- 
terials, giving  off  the  earthy  matters  wnich  were  gathered  in 
that  mass  of  superphosphate — ^that  mine  of  riches  which  Mr. 
Paine  tapped,  and  sent  out  into  the  world  as  successful  super- 
phosphate.   As  a  consequence,  the  marls  bdow  this  stratum 
which  do  not  contain  the  pebbles  are  full  of  the  same  matter, 
and  contain  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  bone  phosphatio  material, 
and  the  stratum  evm  below  this  contains  it,  because  as  the 
water  percolated  through  one  and  the  other  it  diffused  the 
phosphate  among  the  marl.    What  was  the  reason  that  the 
marls  in  the  chaU:  formation  should  be  so  useful  P    In  Wilts 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  loads   put  on   land, 
and  yet  the  fatty    marls   are  not  employed  at  all.    Why 
should  one  be  found  so  useless,  and  the  other  a  fertiliser  P 
The  marls  we  now  employ  so  ahundantly  and  so  usefully  have 
the  fxttvia  and  the  bones  of  animals  m  them ;  so  that  the 
whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  this :   if  we  eat  portions  of 
animals  and  vegetables — and  we  may  call  the  more  solid  ma- 
terials bone  in  both — they  will  contain  those  ^  phosphatic 
materials  which  are  to  necessary.   And  so  again  with  the 
bones  and  exuvia  of  animals ;  they  left  behind  those  remains 
which  are  almost  as  important  for  fertilising  agents  as  if  they 
were  recently  deposited.    Thus  does  chemistry  show  us  that 
there  it  an  intunate  idation  between  the  animal  udTegetable 


kingdoms,  and  we  should  do  more  wiady  if  we  were  to  re« 
cognise  this  fact,  and  economise  it  as  regards  oursdves.  There 
was  another  matter,  and  that  was  guano,  which  would  bring 
this  question  out  in  a  still  stronger  light.    They  were  all 
aware  of  the  fiacts  oonneeted  with  guano.    It  was  deposited 
on  certain  rocks  in  Fern  and  different  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
on  inquiry,  we  should  find  that  it  consisted  of  nothing  but  the 
dung  or  exuna  of  penguins.    These  birds  were  found  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  upon  the  rocks.    They  feed  on  fishes,  and 
do  exactly  as  the  Norwegian  Fish  Manure  Company  acted. 
They  take  away  the  softer  materials  ot  the  fish,  and  give  off 
the  bones  in  the  shape  of  exuvia.    The  Manure  Company 
was  started  in  Norway  for  the  exi>re8s  purpose  of  removinff 
the  softer  parts  from  the  fishes,  grinding  up  the  bones,  and 
sending  tbem  to  market  for  manure ;  so  we  found  in  the  case 
of  the  penguins — ^they  led  on  fishes,  and  left  the  more  solid 
materiids  Mhind.    The  great  principle  connected  with  guano 
was,  as  with  all  chemical  manures,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  ammonia.    He  believed  he  should  be  borne  out  by 
all  good  chemists  in  the  remark  that  manurea  were  not  good 
merely  in  proportion  as  they  smdt,  though  his  men,  if  th^ 
could  get  something  that  smdt  tolerably  well  to  put  npon  the 
land,  conudered  tney  were  doing  wdl.     Thus  the  manure 
mainrs  were  obliged  to  do  something  with  the  phosphatic 
manurea  for  the  express  pupose  of  making  them  smell  in 
order  to  satisCf  the  fiarmers.    The  fact  was,  these  stinking 
manures  were  of  no  use  i^  all.    It  was  on  such  simple  matters 
as  bone  phosphate,  soda,  and  potash  that  the  value  of  manure 
would  depencL    We  jm  be  quite  sure  that  just  in  proportion 
as  we  use  these  materials  from  our  &rmyard  dung  we  must 
supply  them  from  fordgn  sources  in  order  to  restore  fertility 
to  tne  land.     We  have  topped  all  the  sources  of  phorohato  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  now  taking  all  the  guano  from  the 
rocks  in  Peru  and  elsewhere,  so  that  ultimately  this  will  be 
exhausted.    With  respect  to  guano,  it  appears  extraordinary 
there  should  be  such  a  store ;  but  if  we  examine  any  h^dro- 
graphic  map  we  shall  find  that  in  places  where  there  is  the 
least  amount  of  rain  the  pen^ns  deposit  the  guano,  which  is 
never  washed  away,  and  thus  it  is  we  can  now  call^ip^n  these 
stores.    As  far  as  guano,  bones,  and  farmyard  dung  were  con- 
cerned, the  meeting  were  wdl  aware  that  all  these  would  be 
good  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  phosphate  and  other 
chemical  matters  contained  in  them.    With  respect  to  farm- 
yard manure,  there  was  a  time  when  farmers  were  slad  to  take 
in  beasts  and  feed  them  on  straw  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
it  into  manure.    This  was  a  very  usdess  and  unprofitable  pro- 
cess for  any  fiarmer  to  adopt.    His  own  opinion  was  that  it 
could  scarcely  pay  for  the  amount  of  trouble  employed  in 
looldnir  after  their  neighbours*  beasta,  for  this  reason — that 
straw  does  not  contain  that  amount  of  manurial  matter  which 
is  required.    Let  them  give  their  beasta  some  com,  cake,  or 
something  containing  manurial  matter ;  for  if  straw  was  only 
worth  12s.  per  ton  as  manure,  it  was  very  litUe  money  to  get 
considering  the  trouble  that  was  experienced  respecting  it ;  but 
if  no  manurial  material  were  added,  the  straw  would  not  be 
very  profitable  to  return  to  the  fidds,  without  com  or  cake. 
If  they  sold  the  corn  from  the  straw,  they  must  do  something 
to  restore  fertili^  to  the  land.    If  they  had  a  tliousand  ani- 
mds,  and  fed  them  on  nothing  but  straw,  and,  after  making 
so  many  thousand  loads  of  manure  by  it.  put  it  back  from 
whence  they  took  it,  they  did  not  render  the  field  so  fertile  as 
it  was  before,  because  they  took  away  the  com ;  therefore, 
merely  retoming  the  straw  contributed  verv  little  towards 
restoring  the  proportion  of  manurial  material  that  had  been 
removed.   It  was  folly  for  farmers  to  suppose  that  cows  made 
manure  in  addition  to  the  straw.    They  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.    There  might  be  some  secretions  from  the  animals, 
but  this  could  no^  be  separated  from  the  water  they  drank, 
and  Miis  was  one  of  those  prindples  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  manure  which  the  Ulub  would  do  well  to  discuss.    It 
was  just  that  principle  of  what  was  the  origin  of  manure  P 
He  knew  vei^  wdl  that  as  a  rule  peoj^le  made  great  mistakes 
upon  that  point.    Landlords  made  mistakes  and  farmers  as 
well.   The  landlord  made  a  great  mistake  in  saving  that  the 
latter  should  not  do  anything  with  his  straw  whilst  the  tenant 
thought  he  satisfied  his  landlord  if  he  took  away  the  corn, 
leaving  the  straw  behind.   If  he  f  Mr.  Bnckman)  were  a  land- 
brd  the  tenant  who  did  that  kina  of  thing  would  very  little 
suit  him,  as  his  farm  wouU  soon  get  out  of  order.    If,  how- 
ever, he  bought  Buumze  and  fed  npoa  his  oom,  oiing  those 
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snbstancea  which  woald  add  to  the  manorial  matter  contained 
in  the  straw,  he  (Mr.  Buckman)  concelyed  that  would  be  a 
tenant  worth  haying,  and  it  was  onlj  n^n  sooh  a  iTitem  as 
that  that  a  farm  coold  be  made  pay,  ^whilst  it  woola  only  be 
made  poorer  and  poorer  if  a  different  'principle  wai  porsned. 
A.  landlord  shonla  not  tay  to  hit  tenant  **  Ton  ihall  not  lell 
tiie  straw/*  whilst  Uie  tenant  ihonld  mwintain  that  straw,  or 
wfaaterer  he  could  get  from  tha  land,  was  jnst  as  mnoh  his 
ri^ht  as  anything  ebe  on  the  fkrm,  always  provided  that  his 
object  was  to  do  nimself  as  much  good  as  he  conld,  and  to 
keep  the  fisrm  U^  proper  order.  He  was  certain  that  if  a 
farmer  did  this  he  would  not  leafe  his  landlord  anything  the 
worse  off  when  he  left  the  fbrm  than  when  he  took  it,  and  he 
was  snre  a  recognition  of  those  principles  would  leave  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  it  was  before.  He  wonld  now  sa^  a  fbw 
words  with  regard  to  farmyard  manure.  Ue  had  not  said 
anything  to  point  out  the  effect  of  farmyard  manure 
as  one  of  the  most  useAil  manures  which  could  be  used, 
and  it  was  just  as  useful  in  proportion  as  its  composition 
was  varied  and  the  food  Tariea.  It  was  useftil,  not  \n 
proportion  to  the  number  of  animals  which  could  be 
put  on  a  ffurm  and  giving  them  merely  straw,  but  aeoordinff  as 
something  was  adoed  to  that  straw.  So  asiUn  with  regaztl  to 
stable  manure.  Some  kind  friends  in  tne  town  would  fine- 
quently  say  to  the  fkrmer,  *'  If  you  will  send  me  some  straw 
YOU  shall  have  my  manure,**  That  was  a  system  of  which  he 
nad  alwi^s  fougnt  shy.  Those  gentlemen  who  had  gardens 
possessed  Knowledge  enop^h  to  know  that  in  straw-manure  all 
the  best  could  be  kiopt  behind.  A  town  gardener  was  not  so 
particular  as  a  farmer  about  his  weeds.  He  threw  all  his 
weeds  upon  the  manure-heap,  and  he  must  say  that,  from  hu 
own  experience,  manures  uom  hotels  and  fn>m  town-gardens 
had,  generally  speaking,  been  failures.  The  manure  from 
hotels  was  made  from  nu  and  com,  and  the  grdtit  olject 
which  hay-dealers  had  was  to  make  as  much  ha|  off  the  ground 
as  they  could.  The  result  was  that  they  foolishly  left  it  so 
late  that  the  hay  was  almost  gone  to  seed*  so  that  there  was  a 
great  bulk  of  hav,  but  generally  of  a  very  coarse  kind.  This 
was  sold  off,  but  it  left  weeds  behind,  and  was  a  source  of 
docks  and  weeds  to  the  farmer,  just  as  weeds  were  pUced  from 
the  garden  into  the  manure-heap  and  the  best  manure  was 
left  behind.  Fhere  was  verr  little  profit  ||ot  from  sending 
straw  into  a  town.  It  had  to  be  carted  into  the  town  and 
brought  back  as  manure,  so  that  it  was  a  svstem  he  did  not 
care  about.  He  believed  that,  so  far  as  nurmers  were  oon- 
eoncemed  in  ridding  towns  of  their  refuse,  the^  ought  not  to 
pay  anything  like  the  price  asked,  and  especially  for  straw- 
manure.  One  would  be  prepared  to  pay  something,  but  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  to  pay  towns  to  get  rid  of  their  lefuse  mat- 
ter was  generally  a  great  mistake.  If  towns  were  willing  to 
pay  something  towards  it,  they  might  get  rid  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  is  now  poisonous  to  them.  He  hoped 
the  time  wonld  come  when,  instead  of  everyone's  excremen- 
titious  matter  being  mixed  up  with  twenty  ^ons  of  water, 
which  rendered  it  too  bulky  for  the  purposes  of  any  fanner, 
people  would  be  careful  that  these  materials  were  worth 
something,  and  that  all  real  excrement  was  carefully  preserved, 
and  kept  on  a  ^stem  something  analagous  to  that  which  has 
been  been  so  ingenious  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Moule,  and  that 
the  water  and  otner  waste  refhse  of  that  kind  will  not  find  its 
way  into  some  streams.  If  ever  that  practice  was  adopted 
farmers  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  that  description  of 
manure.  He  would  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  sul^eot, 
as  applicable  to  meadows.  Hs  might  point  out  that,  so  far 
as  his  experience  extended,  there  was  a  constant  robbery  pf 
the  meadow  on  every  farm  through  the  sheep,  and  there  was 
not  that  amount  of  Uherality  to  the  meadow  which  the  meadow 
deserved.  He  had  already  pointed  out  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  animals  folded  upon  meadows  during  the  day  were  folded 
on  arable  land  at  night ;  but  in  addition  farmers  proceeded  in 
a  verv  exhausUve  process  in  another  way.  One  expected  to 
take  hay  from  his  meadow  once  a-year,  and  some  even  twice ; 
at  any  rate  farmers  thought  themselves  extremely  liberal  to 
their  meadows  if  tiiey  only  took  hay  from  their  meadow  once 
in  two  years.  What  was  the  return  P  He  had  taken  some 
pains  in  going  over  several  rich  agricnltnral  districts,  where  he 
nad  found  that  within  the  memory  of  man  not  one  scrap  or 
atom  of  manure  had  been  retomed  to  the  meadows,  and  peo- 
ple were  astonished  that  the  land  whidli  was  so  Ash  in  the 
meottboir  irandfiftthershiidnowbeQomeiQpQor.   ttwas, 


however,  a  matter  easy  of  comprehension.  £veiv  saimal  UA 
on  these  meadows,  and  every  bit  of  cheese  made  fTom  them 
had  taken  away  a  auaotity  of  bone,  for  the  animals*  boon 
themselves  containea  a  gnat  onantity  of  phosphstie  issUer. 
Butter  takes  away  less  bone  than  the  commoner  dieeie  (tlie 
true  oateitie),  although  people  supposed  it  wu  not  the  ease.  It 
was  not  the  taking  avray  the  butter  but  the  mineral  nutter 
that  made  the  field  poorer.  The  taking  awav  a  qoastitj  of 
hay  removed  a  large  per-oentage  of  phosphate  matter,  asi 
thus  it  was  quite  dear  tnat  unless  somelhing  were  done  \jj  nj 
of  restoration  tiiev  were  iiguring  the  field  and  qukiDg  it 
poorer.  The  matter  resolved  itiMBlf  into  the  important  net 
if  the  plant  contains  manurial  matters  which  were  hetsg  cm- 
stanUy  taken  by  the  plants  firam  the  earth,  they  all  knew  ya- 
fecUy  well  that  there  would  be  some  loss  and  that  thej  ooeld 
not  grow  a  onantity  of  plantf  upon  the  same  meadow  igiin 
and  again  without  returning  what  thOT  ^ook  out.  The^  uid 
their  rent  mat  in  proportion  aa  the  sou  was  natanUT  nea  or 
poor.  When  one  looked  at  the  country,  and  found  that  not* 
ranged  from  7b.  Od.  to  A5  per  acre,  he  must  oonclode  there  is 
some  reason  for  these  two  extremes.  What  was  the  difoenoe  f 
As  a  general  mje  it  ww  to  take  into  consideration  if  the  had 
had  been  properly  drained,  but  the  real  diflbrenoe  wu  in  tke 
amount  of  bones,  phosphatic  matter,  svch  salts  as  soda,  potaih 
and  alkalies  the  land  may  contain,  so  that  they  kaewthitiB 
soils  naturally  fertile  and  naturally  rich  they  would  not  be 
obliged  to  incur  such  an  expenditure  as  where  the  land  m 
poor.  He  bdieved  that  aome  people  in  ordef  to  get  a  croo 
were  obli^  to  pat  into  the  land  all  the  material  from  wkia 
the  crop  ia  maae.  They  created  a  system  of  manafidvt, 
jnst  as  the  mannfiictare  of  articles  which  required  nv 
materials  to  be  worked  up  into  a  new  form.  T^  biocc  of  thii 
raw  material  plants  take  away  the  poorer  they  made  the  sol 
nnleaa  they  took  something  back.  The  grand  obje^  of  the 
chemist  should  be  to  explain  what  the  plant  takes  oat  of  tbe 
soil,  and  to  aaoertain  how  best  and  cheapest  he  can  re^ 
those  materials  which  the  plants  have  taken  away  This 
thej  would  aee  how  Impoiiaat  it  vrai  that  thia  principle  ihoiU 
be  recogniaed^  and  when  they  conaidered  that  ihe  principle  of 
action  was  this  that  the  exuoia  of  animals  and  the  moie  loU 
matters  of  the  plant  were  so  many  materials  taken  out  of  the 
earth  by  which  the  earth  was  impoverished,  it  beeaoi 
necessary  that  these  materials  dionla  be  returned  s^  ii 
order  to  restore  fertilisation.  This  was  a  subject  on  wueh  oae 
oouldgo  on  taUdng  for  a  month,  but  he  most  now  leave  it  to 
the  Club  for  discussion.  The  more  thsj  thought  orer  the 
principles  connected  with  the  fertilising  and  infertitiaiB; 
action  of  manures  the  more  be  was  persuaded  tbay  v^  ^ 
enabled  to  act  upon  economic  principles.  They  must  rmoAs 
that  all  those  vast  sums  of  mone^  which  were  spent  yean  «go 
upon  marl  were  now  no  longer  expended*  I^et  them  look  tt 
aome  experiments  upon  the  matter*  Supposing  that  in  tte 
present  day  a  farmer  thought  of  applying  marl  to  bit  Iwd  w 
miffht  say  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  put  upon  Und  simply  cSit 
and  lime.  He  had  already  taken  away  all  the  pho^hitjc 
matter  in  the  com,  and  as  this  com  contained  the  adive 
principles  he  wanted  back  again  they  were  not  to  be  fo<u»  j' 
olay  and  lime,  but  only  in  phoaphiiic  matter.  411  they  hv 
to  do  if  th^  had  marl,  and  thought  It  could  be  nsefol,  wts^ 
aend  it  to  a  chemiat  for  analyaia,  and  if  he  found  it  contoiMd 
a  certain  amount  of  phosphatic  matter,  it  would  be  afeitilia&S 
agent.  When  in  Berkahire  he  went  over  a  genthsnan*!  ^j^ 
and  a  marl  pit  waa  pointed  out  to  him  which  had  been  oxd  w 
agea  and  ages,  and  had  been  put  on  the  rent  roll  ss  yieUng 
a  revenue  of  £500  a-year.  It  was  disused  now,  and  be 
asked  the  reason.  He  replied  thi%  practical^  be  coald  aot 
say  whvit  was  disusedj^nt  that  aUHIe  ohenusby  wovid  puit 
itont  theoreticallv.  When  this  marl  was  exanined  it  f« 
found  to  be  a  mixture  of  drifted  chaUc  and  silt  from  the  nver, 
but  not  to  contain  any  phosphatic  matt^  whatever,  am 
was  the  reason  why  it  was  not  useful,  and  one  single  ebemiwi 
experiment  pointed  it  out.     The  expense  of   epqdofiaf  * 


the  privflege  of  cartiqg  it  away,  and  this  iSOO  ofijnf^ 
sented  a  small  propor^  of  the  expenssi  bccaose  theie  n> 
tbe  cost  of  haulage  and  carta^L  the  nun  bang  aeDti «  w 
was  infimned,  26  miles  aingr-  theywonUitlMVOi^"^^ 
imnoitant  it  wia  to  «»»Mn«ftii  thnsn  nrindolliLiidllt  V"'^ 
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letre  them  to  diacoM  the  iiilQect,  aasaring  the  Clab  that  he  wm 
onlytoothankftil  for  thekind  tttention  which  thq^had  gifenhim. 
Mr.  Q.  Homer  said  he  felt  some  little  dittppointmeat  in  not 
hetriag  something  of  top-dieuing,  aa  he  was  rather  aniiona 
to  get  tome  information  npon  a  lufeject  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  The  aoettion  intxodaced  waa  one  of  great  impor- 
tanoe,  and  in  which  aH  were  penonally  interested.  Jn.  thia 
eosnty  they  saw  the  system  npon  whieh  their  forefethen  wen^ 
that  of  breaking  np  a  piece  of  land  and  cropping  it  as  long  aa 
it  would  grow  anythin^if,  and  laying  it  ont  lor  grass  until  na^ 
taie  reaovated  it  to  some  extent^  when  it  was  once  more 
brokea  up.  At  a  still  less  remote  time  the  plan  seemed  to 
htre  been  to  keep  a  large  number  of  sheep  npon  grass  land, 
keepiag  the  arable  in  some  condition  by  folding  sheep  npon 
it,vhea  it  wa*  again  broken  np.  Bat  all  these  means  nad 
come  to  an  end  now,  for  the  land  was  plooghed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  it  could  be  kept  in  condition  was  the  one 
wnich  he  wiihed  to  learn,  and  how  to  effect  it  in  the  most 
eeoDomiesl  way.  He  had  no  donbt  that  Professor  Buckman 
waa  right  in  sayiq^  that  the  laud  waa  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer.  Where  there  was  no  great  expenditure  in  artificial 
maaans  on  bad  land,  and  especially  pasture.  It  was  getting 
Bore  impoverished.  Some  pasture  land  which  he  had  for- 
nerlT  heard  mentioned  as  of  great  Talue  waa  now  of  little 
worth,  and  this  would  bear  out  Mr.  Bnckman's  remarks.  He 
beliered  that  the  cheapest  principle  upon  which  the  land 
ooold  be  kept  in  condition  waa  that  of  giving  every  animal 
kept  a  oertMn  «ii^9Vi|t  o(  artiJlaial  Copd  with  the  natural  pro- 
dactioB  of  the  soil.  Let  them  take  ror  instance  the  dairies 
which  were  kept  in  this  comity  to  u  great  extent.  Here  was 
a  great  bss  of  phoephatic  matter,  If  the  dairy  cows  were  fed 
all  the  winter  at  least  upon  a  proportion  of  cake,  straw  and 
haj,  more  cows  could  be  kept  tnan  heretofore,  and  their  ma- 
aon  would  compeqaate  the  land  if  this  was  laid  oat  on  it ; 
and  there  wouui  be  no  deterioration  iq  its  value  ^ear  after 
jear.  Arable  land  oould  be  kept  in  condition  by  using  artiA- 
cial  maanies ;  but  experiments  nad  proved  that  pasture  land 
could  not  be  kept  np  oythe  same  qiei^s.  He  did  not  see 
what  reaao|i  cnenustiy  could  assign  fbr  that.  Oenerally 
■peaking  the  outlay  of  artificial  manures  on  pasture  land 
teemed  to  be  thrown  awav.  He  hoped  this  subject  wouU  not 
be  brought  to  a  dose  witnout  some  one  affording  information 

XI  top-dxessings.   This  was  a  subject  of  great  moment  now, 
n  wheat  seemed  to  be  a  more  important  product  to  the 
&rmer  than  had  been  the  case  for  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  DiMxir  could  not  help  thinkinir  that  the  system  usually 
adopted  had  been  very  exhauative,  ana  that  they  should  have 
proceeded  long  before  now  on  the  common-sense  principle  lof 
Mr.  Monle— of  economising  the  best  natural  manure  to  to 
foond  in  the  countrr.  Tliey  could  see  plainly  that  artidcial 
Banmes  sooner  or  later  would  become  exhausted.  He  felt 
verr  warmly  on  this  sulgect,  having  been  (he  might  aay  it 
without  egotism)  a  larger  purchaser  apd  importer  or  Peruvian 
paao  than  all  the  people  in  the  county  besides.  He  had 
foond,  however,  that  lately  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  CJo* 
Temment  could  no  longer  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  guano, 
u  all  the  best  waa  exhausted  from  the  islands  in  use  for  the 
^  SO  vean.  It  hnd  been  found  from  an  analysis  which  had 
takes  nlaoe  on  these  productions  that  the  value  had  varied 
from  17  to  £16  per  ton.  Therefore,  whatever  the  sacrifice 
night  be  to  himself,  he  would  not  ask  the  Ihrmers  to  buy 
^ano  of  him  unless  he  could  guarantee  ita  quality.  The  beat 
ulanda  were  already  exhaustecL  and  who  should  aay  if  in  a  few 
jnn  the  inferior  iuands  and  the  phosphates  now  found  would 
Bot  also  be  exhausted  f  Therefore  it  was  important,  consider- 
ing the  great  increase  of  population,  that  aU  the  natural 
Jttnnre  should  be  economised  and  made  the  best  use  of.  His 
friend  Mr.  Homer  had  said  the  land  must  be  tilled ;  but  how 
^^  ^^to  do  it  f  Qe  ventured  to  say  that  for  many  years 
put  2100,000  a  year  bad  been  spent  io  thif  county  upon 
nunures— <a  sum  equal  to  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  \aT^  estates. 
If  all  these  landa  must  he  tilled  the  necessary  quantity  of  arti- 
ficial maauxe  oould  not  be  supplied.  This  was  a  aenons  mat- 
w,  and  it  waa  incumbent  on  every  one  to  look  into  it  tho- 
'onghly,  Thev  could  have  recourse  to  feeding  com  and  cake 
to  leittte  fertiuty :  but  this  must  depend  on  the  price  of  meat 
ttd  the  value  of  tne  oom  and  a^  becauae  if  these  things 
J'^i^ked  ou  as  a  means  of  reatoratioQ  they  would  themselves 
Dooome  dearer  if  ve  lost  the  phoq^hMoi  imported  into  thia 
Mutiy  for  some  yean  paat. 


Professor  Buckman  said  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  top- 
dressing,  he  felt  he  had  no  time  to  proceed  with  it.  As  mignt 
have  bMu  observed,  he  was  building  np  a  theory  whieh  would 
gradually  have  led  up  to  that  subject.  He  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Lock  had  hoped  to  hear  something  on  top-dreasing. 
He  generally  osed  soot  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  he 
wished  to  learn  from  Professor  Buckman  how  to  make  abettor 
use  of  his  pasture  land.  He  was  carryhig  a  great  deal  of 
manure  on  it.  Professor  Buckman  was  quite  right  in  his  ob- 
servation that  these  lands  were  in  muoh  worse  ooadition  than 
fonneriy.  He  thonght  if  they  carried  their  manure  aiiore 
upon  them,  and  used  more  com  for  the  sheep,  they  might 
bring  the  land  into  a  better  state. 

Mr.  T.  0.  SAUNBKBa,  with  regard  to  meadow  land, 
believed  tha^  although  in  many  eases  more  was  taken 
away  ttom  them  than  was  returned,  the  feet  of  their 
deterioration  might  be  attributed  rather  to  meohanioal  than 
chemical  causes.  He  had  been  speaking  to  Professor  Boek- 
B)an  of  a  piece  of  meadow  land,  wmch  he  had  no  doubt 
was  richer  now  than  it  was  60  years  a^.  He  mowed 
it  every  year ;  but  it  had  soareely  a  plant  hot  the  coarser  grass 
standing.  He  thought  this  was  owing  more  to  mechanical 
than  to  chemical  causes.  In  order  to  account  for  this  he 
thought  thai  both  causes  should  be  considered.  They  were 
well  aware  that  the  supplies  from  abroad  could  not  oe  de- 
pended npon.  They  should  therefore  be  careful  to  save  as 
miifih  M  posaibla  of  their  home*made  manures,  imd  restore 
them  to  the  soil.  He  considered  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Moule's 
system  should  be  strongly  recommendea.  With  respect  to 
gn^no,  it  was  becoming  seareer  every  year,  and  the  qiality 
they  mi(^t  expect  to  rboeivt  qow  would  not  ha  so  good  as  in 
fOfmer  tunes.    On  thif  apeouat  and  others  he  would  recom- 

Sind  the  conaidfiratiqn  of  the  deairability  of  availiag  them- 
vea  of  tneir  home  manures  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  T.  Chick  observed  that  he  was  struck  with  one  remark 
in  Professor  bnckman's  lecture.  He  said  he  did  not  consider 
that  sheep  returned  anything  to  the  Und.  ^e  (Mr.  Ohick) 
always  had  an  idea  that  some  plants,  such  as  broad  clover, 
took  a  great  many  of  the  elenients  they  contained  from  the^  air, 
and  if  sheep  eat  those  plants  these  must  be  takeu  in,  in  a 
great  loeasi^re,  from  tne  air  and  not  from  the  soil.  He  was 
not  a  topdresser  of  land  himself;  he  generally  put  his  manure 
through  the  aniinali'  stamacns.  This  vear  he  could  not  manure 
his  wheat  in  time,  and  now  he  wanted  to  topdress  it.  He  did 
not  know  how,  so  perhaps  some  of  his  friends  would  give  him 
information.  As  good  guano  could  ngt  be  obtained,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  whether  nitrate  of  soda  mixed  with  something 
elae  would  not  answer  the  purpoee. 

Mr.  H.  Tatlok  remarked  that  he  had  had  a  Uttb  experienoe 
in  topdresains.  Some  few  yeara  ago  his  father  used  some 
which  be  had  oooght  of  him,  and  paruv  used  it  on  a  four-acre 
field.  Ue  never  saw  the  piece  of  wbeat  until  after  it  was 
reaped,  when  he  looked  at  the  stubble.  He  walked  across 
thia  with  hi*  fether,  and  then  asked  him  where  he  sowed  the 
topdreaaiug.  He  replied,  **l  auppoae  you  can  see  by  the 
dinBrenee  m  the  stubbie  F*  This  was  much  larger  than  usual, 
and  there  waa  not  half  so  mneb  grass  as  in  other  places,  He 
oonsidBred  topdressing  to  be  verr  useful,  and  would  well  pay 
for  doing.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Moule*a  earth  lystem,  he  had 
hid  as  muoh  experienoe  aa  moat  people,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  had  about  80  tone  of  the  manure.  Ee  waa  of  opinion  that 
agri«iltnriats  should  make  the  beat  use  they  could  of  that 
article ;  and  if  the  system  oould  be  adopted  in  every  pariah  it 
would  be  found  to  answer  exeeediagly  well, 

Mr.  0.  SAUHSiBa  aaid  that  hia  experieaae  aa  a  top  dieaser 
had  been  conaiderable.  He  had  alwaya  found  guano  to  aaawer 
exceedingly  well,  but  at  the  preaent  time  the  prioe  of  wheat 
and  guano  waa  wary  different.  He  would  recommend  guano 
in  soaae  respeota,  but  certainly  not  finandaUy, 

Mr.  Gm 01  said  i  It  certainly  seemed  rather  ineonsistait  that 
after  the  imnumi^  sums  of  money  whieh  had  been  expended  in 
fertilizing  the  soil  the  produ<^on  of  the  land  should  not  be  in* 
crttsed,  and  the  qualiW  of  the  soil  improved  to  some  extent. 
Professor  Buckman  had  remarked  at  some  lsn({th  upon  the 
disuse  of  mari.  Although  he  (the  chairman)  wished  to  go 
with  every  moderp  improvement^  aflll  he  muat  si^  he  felt  some 
reqpect  ror  the  usuagea  of  their  forefethera j  and  he  would 
toggeit  th^  aoawer  to  ^  question  why  wkA  wm  diiaied-^ 
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because  the  land  had  had  aniBcient  apoa  it.    With  respect  to 
chalk,  they  knew  vezy  well  that  its  meclianical  action  upon 
the  soil  was  qoite  as  great  as  its  manorial. 
Professor  Buckuav  said  the  topics  mooted  were  very  im- 

Sortant,  and  woold  each  form  the  snigeot  of  a  lecture.    If 
ley  took  one  of  the  manures  mentioued-HKuano— it  was  a 
fact  pretty  generally  xecogniwd  that  of  aU    top-dressings 

rio  generally  formed  a  part;  therefore  if  this  manure 
indifferent  it  is  no  wonder  its  action  should  be  found 
not  so  efficient  as  formerly.  Whether  we  employed  guano, 
bones,  or  any  other  material  as  a  dressing  for  our 
pasture  land  or  arable  fields  all  wonld  depend  on 
their  valoe,  and  on  the  fact  that  we  can  eke  out  the  com- 
mon farmyard  dung.  He  defied  anyone  to  point  out  genuine 
cake  in  the  marked  and  he  beUevM  it  wonld  pay  to  get  a 
good  sample  of  linseed  and  grind  it  up  with  barley  meal. 
With  regard  to  the  artificial  manures  now  being  used  in  this 
country,  they  were  substitutes  for  toperpho^hate  and  other 
matters  taken  away  by  the  com.  Where  did  the  com  go  P 
If  it  came  back  to  the  land,  the  fertility  wonld  be  retained ; 
but  on  the  oontrary,  it  all  went  away.    Erery  one  of  our 


population  used  the  best  white  wheaten  breid,  and  tbe  on 
went  awaY  into  the  rivers.  We  do  not  feel  this  ss  ku  m  le 
keep  up  the  artificial  manures ;  but  we  must  ieel  it  ia  the  esd, 
and  the  land  must  become  poorer  and  poorer.  What  had  bee& 
said  with  respect  to  guano  was  true  with  legaid  to  boses. 
Now  they  could  not  get  a  genuine  sample  of  boaes—one^ 
of  it  was  TCgotable  ivoiy,  not  containing  an  atom  of  pkos- 

Ehate.  He  contended  with  rward  to  top-dressiog  tbat  tiM 
est  way  to  keep  their  meadow  lands  in  fiertility  was  not  to  be 
too  greedy  with  the  hay-riek.  If  they  must  have  hsy,  doi't 
let  it  run  almost  to  seed.  If  they  took  away  the  teed,  tlic^ 
took  the  com  also,  and  exhausted  the  nlant;  lo  that  iki- 
matdr,  grasses  that  are  good  now  would  die  oat.  IT  Ui^ 
would  keep  their  land  in  fintility,  they  must  not  send  any  so 
much  com  from  the  soil.  They  had  better  bT  fsr  feed  it  with 
genuine  materials  if  they  posribly  eould ;  Dut  at  the  nai 
time,  let  as  much  com  be  brought  to  market  oa  the  anioah' 
backs  as  possible.  Let  them  rather  tend  it  that  way  to  mr- 
ket  tlian  fay  carts  and  waggons. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  haTinc  been  paned  to  Profeanr  Boduau, 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


DEATH  OF   MB.   W.   WETHEBELL,   THE   SHOBTHOBN  AUCTIONEER 


Mr.  William  Wetherell,  of  Aldboroagh,  and  formerly  of 
Kirkbridge,  died  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  Eebmaiy,  in 
tbe  79th  year  of  his  age.  It  ia  thus  that  The  Droid 
writesof  Mr. Wetherell  in  his  laat  hook,Saddle andSirloini 

We  must  hie  across  the  country  to  AMborough,  to  huTC  a 
word  with  the  *'  Nestor  of  Shorthorns."  It  is  more  than  half 
a  oentuiy  since  Mr.  Wetherell  commenced  with  Shorthorns  on 
the  farm  near  Pierce  Bridge,  where  he  was  bora.  The  Short- 
horn fJEune  of  his  native  county  had  been  about  coevil  with  his 
own  birth  in  1792,  and  long  before  he  commenced  his  maiden 
herd  at  Holm  House  in  1816,  "  the  haughty  southrons  *'  had 
leamt  to  re^;ard  Durham  as  a  very  Goshen  of  cream  and  beef, 
and  as  holding  a  sort  of  charmed  existence,  under  such  pro- 
▼erbially  cold  and  weeping  skies.  Those  spirited  biddings 
which  he  heard  as  a  lad  beneath  the  lime  trees  at  Ketton  were 
not  lost  upon  him ;  and  hence,  eight  ^ears  afterwards,  he  set 
out  on  the  Barmpton  dar  with  a  determination  to  go  in  merrily 
on  his  own  account.  Thirty-four  of  the  cows,  and  four  of  the 
heifers  under  twelve  months  old,  had  been  knocked  down  be- 
fore he  caught  Mr.  Robinson's  eye ;  and  then  lots  41  and  43 
— Lady  Anne  and  Cleopatra,  both  of  them  full  of  George  and 
PaTourite  blood— became  his  for  100  and  133  guineas,  and 
wended  their  way  to  Holm  House  that  night.  His  last  or 
fourth  herd  numbered  about  fifty  head,  fifteoi  of  them  bulls, 
and  was  located  at  the  High  Grrange,  near  Melsonby,  where 
Mr.  Wetherell  took  quarters  for  them  in  consequence  of  not 
meeting  with  a  suitable  farm.  A  driye  of  three  miles  from 
Aldborou^h  brings  you  to  th€  spot,  which  is  nearly  the  most 
elevated  in  the  neisrhbourhood.  Bidderslev  Hill,  with  its 
sparse  covering  of  whin  and  heather,  stands  bleak  and  brown 
on  the  south,  partially  intercepting  the  view  towards  Bich- 
mond,  which  is  seven  miles  away.  There  was  once  a  castle 
on  it,  and  as  you  pass  through  a  half-crumbling  turreted  arch- 
way, vou  fancy  that,  even  if  it  be  only  tenanted  by  the  owls 
and  the  bats,  there  must  of  a  surety  be  one  still ;  but  not  one 
stone  is  left  upon  mother.  Yon  soon  find  that  your  castle 
is  in  the  air,  and  that  vou  have  just  passed  through  the 
mere  portal  to  a  moor.  Mr.  Wetherel]*s  holding  was  up  two 
or  three  fields  to  the  left.  The  farm-buldings  look  desolate 
enough,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fnir  of  the  west  wind,  but  there 
was  a  snugness  and  comfort  in  all  the  arrangements,  down  to 
the  canvass  curtains  and  the  whin  bushes  on  the  gates,  which 
proved,  without  even  seeingthe  result  in  the  beautiful  condi- 
tion of  the  cattle,  that  Mr.  Wetherell  and  his  trusty  herdsman, 
John  Ward,  had  not  battled  with  the  elements  in  vain.  Lady 
Soarboro*,  an  old  dame  of  stateW  presence,  broad  back,  and 
prominent  breast,  and  the  roan  Cosy  were  the  leading  dowairers 
of  those  sheds,  and  the  roan  Moss  Aoee,  whose  pubOc  life  had 
been  one  series  of  brilliant  seconds  to  Nectarine  Blossom,  was 
grouped  in  a  Ward  bouquet  with  her  daughters  Ayrshire  and 


the  buxom  Stanley  Bose.  John's  last  was  oast  with  her  in 
troubled  tlmoB  hereafter,  in  the  "  fatal  walk  she  took  tfamgfa 
Holyhead  ;**  but  now  she  had  only  to  lift  hw  gav  little  bed, 
and  oome  marching  straight  towards  ns  with  tost  minn 
Bride  Elect  bosom,  as  if  the  Durham  Ck>unty  wiNth  wot 
already  her  own.  Next  came  the  cnriy,  white  head  of  that 
handsome  bnJl  Statesman,  with  thoae  rare  lengthy  qoirtan, 
and  a  2d-inch  measurement  fh>m  the  tail  to  the  Daggiia- 
Much  as  Mr.  Wetherell  liked  thu  buU,  he  coaiiden  that  hii 
best  was  one  by  Young  Albion,  from  the  dam  of  Bioaaniia,  k 
which  he  would  not  have  taken  500  gs.,  and  yet  he  had  to 
shoot  him  for  fear  of  manslaughter,  'nie  sale  dav  wu  one  to 
be  much  remembered,  and  the  Moor  looked  all  life,  u  the 
Shorthorn  men,  who  had  been  entertained  royallv  at  the 
King's  Head  over-night,  poured  into  it»  and  fooed  tneir  boit 
in  nu  white  waist«)at  on  a  pony,  acting  as  field-Biar^sl 
while  the  48  lots,  bar  infants,  >vrere  being  marched  ronai  ii 
tribes.  A  blue  bnllock-vau,  with  "The  Cumberland Oi"  '^ 
six-inch  letters  on  its  side,  did  duty  as  catidogne  and  eaaatiar- 
honse.  The  Union  Jack  floated  above  the  Inufaam  Horticu- 
tural  ten*-,  and  the  voice  of  the  revellers  was  pitched  ia  its 
lii^hest  key,  when  Mr.  Wetherell  said  a  few  feeling  vonbto 
neighbours  and  *'  auld  acqnentance  "  (as  Billy  Pierce  ainji 
phrased  it),  and  poor  Jacluon,  then  just  midwsv  in  hianft 
career  "  at  Inst^  one-and-thirty,"  returned  thanks  for  the  M 
coupled  with  himself  and  Saunterer.  Mr.  Sam  Wiley  and  Kr- 
Charge  were  both  there,  and  the  latter  called  to  iiuiid,y  iv 
atood  bowed  and  feeble  with  yeara,  and  leaning  on  the  am  a 
a  friend,  how,  nearly  nine-and-forty  years  before,  he  had  jais" 
to  buy  "  a  leg  of  Comet,'*  and  how  none  of  hia  three  partBei^ 
remained  to  tell  the  tsie.  Mr.  Jaqnes,  a  great  winner  iw 
breeder  when  Clementi  was  in  the  land,  lookeil  on,  end  n  ^ 
Mr.  Nesham,  the  owner  of  old  Usurer,  who  lasted  nntil  ha 
fourteenth  vear.  Mr.  Richard  Booth  stood  by  with  a  (joi^ 
chuckle,  and  Mr.  John  Booth  was  the  Branches  CoouniHionff- 
Her  Ladyship  listened  anxiously  in  her  brougham,  till  then- 
lentlees  "and  ten"  upon  **ten"  stopped  at  **S00rorIa^ 
Figot "  QovLd  cheering),  and  Stanley  Rote  was  prodaimed  the 

{trima  donna  of  the  day.  Mr.  Drewry  was  not  to  be  denied 
or  Cosy  and  Comfort,  nor  Mr.  Doiff  for  Moss  Ross  and  Ajr- 
shire  Rose.  About  73  guineas  for  48  bts  was  the  final  r^ 
from  the  wacnon,  and  a  roan  heifer  calf  by  King  ^^^'-[^t 
Duchess  of  Northumberknd,  was  the  only  memento  left.  Aftff 
that  Mr.  Wetherell  formed  no  more  herds,  and  voind  op  <? 
breeding  two  or  three  thorough-bred  SmIs  from  a  ^T^ 
Duchman  mare.  The  neighbourhood  was  not  ^'^"^^^^ 
Shorthorns  when  the  fo^-eight  had  gone.  Hr.  Wood,oi 
Stanwick,  a  dose  neighbour  of  Mr.  Wetberdrs,  won  the  utf 
aged  prize  with  Lord  Adolphus,  against  both  X^  <"  ^ 
Harem  and  Prince  Frederick,  at  BaUemaiam  f^^^ 
after  his  beautiful  oow  Corinne  stood  first  at  tlie  Fljooath 
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Eoyal  tnd  Um  Torkiliin,  and  it  wai  fromheifen  of  hb  breed- 
in^  that  Mr.  MitduU,  of  Alloi,  bred  aomo  HigUind  Society 
prae  winjien.  "Nestor's*'  little  home  at  Aldborongh  has 
many  a  herd  nemento  on  iU  walla.  There  ii  the  cow  bred  by 
Hr.  llioiiiaa  Booth,  which  he  sold  at  two  years  old  to  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Tbeakstone,  and  then  boaght  back  at  beef  price  and 
put  to  Comas  (1861).  She  had  three  heifers,  and  Mr.  Rennie, 
senior,  of  Phantaasie,  bid  him  500  gs.  for  them,  and  ended  by 
buying  the  oldest  out  of  the  pasture  for  260  gs.  The  second 
went  to  Mr.  Whitaker.  Three  roans  are  there  from  Herring's 
hand,  and  painted  in  Memnon's  year,  when  he  was  a  stmggting 
coachman  artist  in  Spring  Gardens,  Donoaster.  Comet  (165) 
ia  said  to  be  the  only  one  by  Weaver  in  existence.  Mr. 
Wetherell  always  thought  Comet  too  long,  but  still  a  more 
elegant  boll  than  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  also  to 
struggle  against  nther  upright  shoulders.  Comet's  kith  and 
kin  are  there  in  St.  John  and  Gaudy  by  Favourite,  brod  by 
Mason,  who  always  loved  good  hair.  Still,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  is  the  old  sow  of  the  Elemore,  or  nther 
the  Bakewell  breed.  She  was  one  of  a  litter  of  eight  sows 
and  two  boan,  and  the  former  won  the  first  prize  in  eight 
mcceasive  yean  at  Cordilleras,  near  Biehmond.  "Bid  me 
discourse  **  is  an  invitation  Mr.  Wetherell  never  shrank  from ; 
and,  with  the  Brothers  Colling,  Mr.  T.  Booth,  Sir  Tatton  Sykea, 
Capt.  Barclay,  and  Mr.  Wiley  on  his  walls,  it  would  be  stnnae 
if  be  did  not  sit  by  the  hour  in  his  easy  chair,  uid  tell  of  old 
times  and  Shorthorn  doings  when  tbey  were  all  in  the  flesh.  At 
times  the  gig  eomee  for  the  Chief  Baron  to  go  over  and  spend 
a  few  days  at  Killerbv  and  Warlaby.  He  presides  there  in 
great  state  at  those  "  high  private  trials  "  of  Shorthorns  under 
the  trees  in  the  home  gwth,  and  cites  the  Charity  precedents. 
Mr.  John  Outhwaite  frequently  assists,  and  adopting  a  mode 
of  practioe  quite  unknown  to  the  Westminster  Uw  courts,  that 
leaned  baron  generally  backs  his  opinion  from  the  bench  for 
one,  if  not  two,  new  hats.  On  the  knotty  subject  of  the 
Leicest»  yearliujg  heiliers,  the  Court,  which  never  objects  to 
*'  liqoor  up*'  dunng  the  most  weighty  discussion,  divided  two 
and  two.  "Great  constitution''  is  Mr.  Wetherell's  leading 
tenet^  bat  "great  size"  never  was. 


DEATH  OF  ME.  FAWKES,  OF  FABNLEY. 

Mr.  Frands  Hawksworth  Fawkes  died  on  Monday,Marchld, 
at  his  seat  Famlqr  Hall,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy.fonr. 
The  descendant  of  a  family  whose  members  for  many  genen- 
tions  took  an  active j»rt  in  nnblic  affairs,  he  workedhard  and 
effectively  for  political  freedom  when  such  action  was  any- 
thing but  popuhir.  Mr.  Fawkes  was  bom  in  1797,  and  mar- 
ried in  182o  Elizabeth  Anne,  only  cluld  of  the  late  Honour- 
able and  Bev.  Pierce  Butler,  and  granddaughter  of  Henry 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Garrick.  Mn.  Fawkes  died  without  issue  in 
1866.  Mr.  Fawkes  was  eldest  son  of  Walter  Ramsden 
Eawkea,  who  was  one  of  the  memben  for  the  county  of  Tork 
in  1806.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Walter  Bamsden  Beau- 
mont Hawksworth,  of  Hawksnorth,  who  assumed  the  sur- 
name and  arms  of  Fawkes,  who,  on  the  death  of  an  only  son, 
left  his  estate  to  Mr.  Hawkswortli  in  1786.  The  father  of 
the  deceased  was  one  of  J.  M.  W.  Tomer's  most  enthosiastic 
and  kindest  patrons.  He  formed  a  collection  of  Tamer's 
paintings  of  uneqnalled  extent  and  great  value.  This  collection 
waacareinlly  narded  by  his  son,  who,  however,  was  always 
disposed  to  allow  the  ^lery  at  Famley  Hall  to  be  inmeeted, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  admirers  of  the  great  English 
landscape  painter  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  As  an  agriculturist,  or  more  especially 
as  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  Mr.  Fawkes  was  also  well  Imown. 
His  career  in  this  way  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Mr. 
Whitaker's  stook;  bat  still  he  had  tried  his  'prentice  hand  at 
both  Bates  and  Booth  before,  and  never  bought  or  hired  from 
either  of  them  again.  His  first  pnrehase  was  Norfolk 
(2377),  a  roan  bull  by  Second  Hubback,  and  such  a 
fovourito  of  Mr.  Bates',  that  he  sent  four  heifen  from  Kirk- 
levington  ezpresslv  to  be  served  by  him.  One  of  them  was  "  my 
best  jbuckur*  SSro,  the  great  grsind-dam  of  Grand  Duke ;  an- 
other, Blanche  by  Belvedere,  from  whom  Eoan  Duchess  2nd  is 
in  direct  descent;  and  a  third  founded  the  Waterloos  of  Ay- 
lesby  and  Springfield  fune.  Norfolk  himself  was  from  Non- 
Mrol  by  Magnet^  nther  a  gaudy  cow,  from  Mr.  Barker,'  of 
East  Layton's  sale,  where  Sir  CharlM  Knightley  purehased  the 


Rose  and  Primrose,  which,  along  with  Boftis  and  little  John 
of  Mr.  Arhuthnot^s  breeding,  virtually  founded  the  Fawsley 
herd.  In  183i,  Mr.  Fawkes  boaght  Verbena  and  the  magni- 
ficent Medon,  for  39  gs.  and  36  gs.,  at  Mr.  Bichard  Booth's 
Studley  sale,  and  bred  nine  calves  from  Medon.  The  year 
previous  Mr.  Wliittaker  sold  off  his  herd,  and  again  bought 
about  three  dozen  well-bred  cows,  for  the  use  of  his  work- 
people, at  the  Bnrley  mills.  Mr.  Fawkes  was  so  much  strack 
with  the  looks  of  some  of  them,  that  he  arranged  with  his 
neighbour  to  allow  him  to  select  twenty  for  service  prindpflJly 
by  Norfolk.  The  compact  was  to  be  in  force  for  toree  years, 
and  ten  guineas  was  to  he  paid  for  each  of  them,  doublets  or 
not,  at  the  expintion  of  a  week,  provided  it  was  not  a  black- 
nose,  and  had  no  symptoms  of  unsonndness.  Hence  sixty  were 
transferred  during  that  period  from  Greenholme  to  Famlev, 
and  the  first  ton  duU  calvss  by  Norfolk  averaged  100  gs.  each. 
It  had  been  Mr.  Fawkes'  habit  to  have  periodical  bull 
sales,  which  have  at  times  reached  an  £80  avenge.  Boans 
were  his  favourite  colour ;  and  the  result  of  his  experience 
was  that  a  whito  bull  upon  a  red  cow  was  much  more  cer- 
tain to  produce  them,  than  a  red  upon  a  white.  As  a  geneml 
rale,  he  did  not  sell  lus  females.  The  Emperor  of  the  French's 
agent  transplanted  three  roan  heifer-calves  by  Bridegroom, 
aumg  with  Maid  of  Lorn,  from  this  herd  to  the  Imperial 
stalls :  and  Kentacky  and  Ohio  have  not  left  it  unnnsacked 
in  their  searches  aftet  blood. 


THE  METHODS  OF  EXTRACTING  SUGAR  FROM 
BEET-ROOT  AND  CANE.— Mr.  Kohn  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Societv  of  Arts.  The  addreu 
referred  chiefly  to  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  so  far 
employed ,  while  the  lectorer  came  to  the  eondnsion  that 
*' within  the  limits  of  the  existing  demand  and  capability  for 
producing  meat  in  any  beet-root  growing  coantry,  the  scale 
tarns  in  favoar  of  beet-root,  and  against  the  cane ;  beyond 
these  limits,  however — and  there  is  a  vast  field  for  sugar  pro- 
duction oatside  of  these  limits — the  sugar>cane  BtiU  remains 
the  principal  and  most  important  nw  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sag|ar,  and  so  it  will  continue,  in  all  probability,  for  an 
indefinite  time."  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Appleby 
said  the  distillery  at  Busoot  Park  was  set  up  by  his  firm,  and 
to  a  considenble  extent  under  his  own  personal  superrision, 
and  he  therefore  felt  peat  interest  in  the  process.  Mr.  Kohn 
appeared,  after  considering  the  various  processes,  nther  to 
favour  that  of  M.  Jules  RoberU,  which,  he  was  sony  to  say, 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  see  in  action,  but  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  so  some  day.  He  did  not  quite  gather  whether 
Mr.  Kohn  had  considered  the  matter  simply  from  a  distiller's 
or  refiner's  point  of  view,  or  whether  he  nad  looked  at  it  from 
the  agriculturist's  stand-point.  A  short  reference  only  had 
been  made  to  the  Leplay  system,  which  differed  materially 
from  that  of  M.  Jules  Roberts,  although  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  similarity  between  them.  As  it  appeared  to  him, 
the  great  merit  of^the  system  was  that  there  was  so  little 
manual  labour,  and  such  a  large  percentage  of  return ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  so  dear  that  the  same  agricultaral  benefit 
would  be  oerived  from  the  pulp  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Leplay  system.  In  the  latter  the  slices  of  beet  were  put  into 
a  vat,  where  they  were  fermented,  and  from  thence  removed 
into  the  stills  at  once.  Steam  was  then  turned  on,  the  spirit 
evaponted  from  the  slioes,  and  the  latter  were  thoroughly 
cooled,  thus  fixing  all  the  nutritive  matten,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroying  those  which  were  not  useful  to  the  cattle.  It 
was  known  by  experience  that  this  pulp  would  keep  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  and  he  believed  it  had  been  kept  for  two  yean 
perfectly  good,  the  practice  on  the  Continent  being  to  store  it 
and  use  it  whenever  fodder  was  required.  He  should  like  to 
know  from  Mr.  Kohn  whether  he  considered  Roberta'  system 
as  good  for  farmen  as  the  Leplay ;  for  in  this  country  he  con- 
sidered that  question  was  one  of  very  great  importance,  be- 
cause if  the  beet-root  distillation  or  the  manufacturing  of  sugar 
wu  to  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  it  appeared  to  mm 
that  the  question  of  food  was  almost,  if  not  quite  as  important 
as  the  percentage  of  sugar  or  spirit  obtained ;  for  what  the 
&rmer  wanted  was  to  carry  back  to  the  land  the  produota 
which  had  come  from  it.  Thd  svstem  therefbre  which  would 
do  that  most  effectually  was  the  best  adapted  for  this  country, 
even  if  it  were  not  quite  so  productive  to  Uie  dirtiller  or  sugar 
manufitotnrer.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  further  detailf  aa 
to  the  method  of  diitilling  l^  Itoberta'  system. 
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TfiE  BtBMINOHAM  SHOBTHOBH  SHOW 

AND  SALB. 

In  BuTGLBT  Haili  OH  Thitudat,  Maboh  %kd,  1871. 

Upwardi  of  104  boll  ealvet  and  jMriing  biilli  wore  entorad 
lA  the  two  iint  elaHn ;  and  19  oowa  and  heiftn,  17  older  biiUi» 
with  a  lot  of  extra  itoek,  swelled  the  show  up  to  168.  A 
few  eertaiuly  did  not  pat  in  an  appearance,  oat  that  the 
thing  was  oTerdone  was  but  too  apparent,  as  this  was  the 
general  remark  among  exhibitors  and  bayers.  The  past 
season  may  weU  aoconnt  for  the  nnmber.  Keep  oi  all 
kinds  is  getting  scaroe  and  dear*-hay  especially,  and  al* 
though  we  have  promises  of  an  early  spring,  breeders  were 
anxious  to  ^spose  of  their  surplus  stook  in  some  market 
or  another.  There  was  just  the  ehaaea  of  a  little  extra  priee, 
as  well  as  a  prize,  at  Birmingham,  henoe  the  inereased  en- 
tries. The  same  cause,  howerer,  that  led  to  the  large  entry 
operated  against  the  prices,  oonsequentty  the  sums  realised 
were  not  so  high  as  last  year,  and  many  were  passed  away  at 
the  twenty-guinea  reserte.  llie  appeannoe  and  condition  of 
the  stook  was  also  against  a  good  sale,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard 
and  Mi,  William  Sanday  had  Tery  hard  work  to  abjudicate 
among  the  87  yearling  bulls.  The  Ber.  B.  B.  Kennard  was 
in  KMd  luck,  for  he  not  only  took  the  £60  prixe  with  Marm- 
hulf  Duke,  of  Fenrhya  blood,  as  a  yearhng,  but  the  £20 
prize  for  the  best  bull  calf.  The  yearling  was  a  pleasing 
roan,  with  a  nice  head,  fair  top,  standing  wide  in  front, 
with  ffood  crops.  His  hind  quarters  were  plain,  but  he  was 
brought  out  in  blooming  condition,  and  fetched  the  top 
price  of  the  day,  71  gs.,  to  Mr.  Allsopp.  The  second  prize 
yearling.  The  Proctor,  bred  br  Messrs.  Game,  was  com- 
mended last  Tear  at  the  Oxford  Boval;  but  he  lacked  the 
Aneness  and  eleaanee  of  the  breed,  ana  had  not  made  so  much 
progress  since  his  Oxford  appearance.  Mr.  Altwater  took  iiim 
at  60  gs. ;  and  the  third  prize  animal.  Lord  Beancham^*s 
Union  Jack,  fetched  10  gs.  more,  being  purchased  by  Mr.  White 
for  Australia  at  66  gs.  The  publia  nmcied  him  more  than  the 
judges,  as  his  price  indicated.  He  was  bred  by  Earl  Beau* 
champ  from  Mr.  Adkins'  old  Hennia  line,  and  was  a  straight, 
rich  coloured,  good  shouldered  bulL 

The  67  calfcs,  on  the  whole,  were  rather  a  better  lot  than 
the  yearlings ;  but  the  strong  upright  shoulders  preponderated 
in  a  larse  migority.  Mr.  Upson  of  Essex  gave  66  gs.  for  Mr. 
Kennard's  rery  hairy  Oxford  Prize,  the  fint  prize  here,  and 
iiOrd  Braybrook's  leggy  but  stylish  looking  Qrand  Duke  of 
Oxford,  the  second  best,  went  for  45  gs.  to  Mr.  Bate<  Sir 
John  Bolt  showed  a  very  good  coated  thick  calf,  wliich  took 
the  third  prize,  and  realised  40  gs. ;  while  Mr.  GurUer^s  Duke  of 
Annandale  (36  gs.)  was  the  reserre  nnmber  in  this  class,  and 
well  deserred  a  place,  as  did  all  those  animals  sent  from 
Berere.  Seyeral  of  them  in  this  class  were  passed^  [whilst 
others  fetched  bat  21  gs. 

The  scTcn  cows  were  sent  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Fawoett,  and  Mr. 
ThoB.  Hands  of  Canley,  who  sold  a  gjood  ]^rtion  of  his  herd. 
Mr.  Fawoett,  howeTer^  got  the  £6  prize  with  Mr.  J.  K.  Fow- 
ler's Prisca,  of  Lord  Exeter's  blood.  Of  Mr.  Fawoett's  three, 
one  was  wiUidrawn  and  the  other  two  made  26  gs.  each. 
Miss  Pearl,  37  gs.,  made  the  top  price  of  Mr.  Hands*  four, 
which  averaged  just  upon  31  gs.  each,  and  were  well  brought 
out.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  in  luck  again  among  the  heifers,  as 
his  Queen  of  the  May,  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Barnes,  took  the 
£6  prize,  and  went  to  Mr.  Upson,  who  is  a  keen  bidder  for 
prize  winners,  for  80  gs.  This  heifer  was  of  the  old  SJiirkee 
olood,  well  known  ^fears  ago  at  Bushey.  Mr.  How  was 
hiahly  oommended  with  a  rery  fat  one,  Primrose,  three  years 
old,  which  made  41  gs.  to  Mr.  Bobbins.  Mf «  Hands  had  six  in 
this  dass  t  two  made  81  gs.  each,  one  of  which  was  a  prize 
heifer  at  Warwick.  Messrs^  Oame  receired  the  £6  priic  for 
two  years  old  bulls,  and  Mr.  Hands  another  £6  in  the 
aged  dass  with  Lord  Lavender  4th  t  the  butohers  were,  how- 
ever, the  principal  buyers  in  both  these  classes.  Ten  animals 
were  entoed  as  extra  stock,  Sir  Geo.  Jenkinson  sending  half 
of  these;  but  only  one  of  the  whole  lot,  and  that  at 
SI  gs.,  was  apparently  sold*  Tbtffe  were  altogether  62  exhi- 
bitOTs,  the  largiht  eoatribators  being  Messrs.  Game  (10),  Mr. 
T.  Hands  (14),  Mh  W.  Woodward  ^),  Mr.  «.  A.  Fawcett  (7), 
Earl  Beauehalnp  (6),  And  Mr.  Curtier  (6).  The  prices 
generally  ruled  low,  and  th^  itttt  eyidently  more 
ammals   for  tale  than  buyers  present,     Many   no   dokbt 


wviQld  hatefimitd  it  «gdftliy,  if  ft6l  lasM  pi&fcaUe,  to  kt^ 
made  steers  of  theif  caltes  instead  <if  reanhg  them  u  boOi, 
and  the  eonntrir  might  have  been  beneftted  instead  of  giottd 
with  »  bt  of  bulls,  whose  inferiority  tendbd  to  bwer  Ihdr 
owners'  reputation  as  hteedmt.  and  ondiSrvalnfl  Ac  bsr&  fnm 
which  they  were  sent.  Mr.  Igrthall,  the  Sealery,  vss  the 
auctioneer. 

SALE  OV  THE  EBTTIB   SHOKtHORKS. 

The  y»ar]y  sale  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lsinunof 
Link^leld,  took  place  at  Linksfield,  new  Bant,  oaMsitbl 

BULLS. 
Victor  Hugo,  Ught  loan,  calved  November  28, 1869.-Hr. 

Oruiekshank,  Mains  of  Cnllen,  27  ga. 
Bazaine,  red,  ealved  Deeamber  26,  1869»  Mr.  Wood,  Coip^ 

Turriff,  21gs« 
QlenMloeh,  red,  calved  March  3,  1870.^Mr.  Sksad,  Or. 

dens,  40  ga. 
Star  and  Garter,  red  with  u4ito  marks,  calved  Msr^  IS, 

1870.-.Mr.  M'Kensie,  BriggsbeUoch,  20gt. 
tothair,  red  with  white  legs,  ealved  March  20,  1870r-Hi. 

M*OiUloeh,  Banff  Asylum,  18*gi. 
Taesdaie,  rich  roan»  calved  April  2, 1870^£arl  of  Bfe,  M 

House,  84  gs. 
Lord  of  Lomic  red,  ealved  April  16, 1870.— Mr.  Proctor,  Ar. 

doch,  24  gs. 
Pitndi  Bowl*  rdd,  calved  June  96,  1870.— Mr.  Shaad,  U- 

noon,  82  gs.  , 

Btrathallan,  red  with  white  legs,  ealved  January  27, 1S70.- 

Mr.  Forbes,  Boghead,  38  n. 
Ixion,  dark  roan,   calvad  May  19,  1870.— Mr<  Csnem. 

GualdweU,80ga. 
Iron  King,  red,   calved  June   16,   1870.— Mr.  StiMba, 

Thomaston,  97  gs. 

HEIFEBS. 

Adeline,  light  roan,  calved  Fbbraarj  14,  1869i-Mr.  Bni- 

yon,  31  gs. 
Perfume,  red,  calved  February  26, 1869.— Mr.  Cantlie,  Koth. 

more,  89  gs. 
Constance,  red,  calved  March  6,  1869.— Mr.  Jamiesoa,  Tbi- 

riff,  88  gs. 


SALE    OF    LOBD     KETZHAEDING'S 
SH0BTH0EN8, 

At  Berkeley   Gastlb,  ok   Tbubsoatj  Makh  9. 

BY  MB.  THORNTOK. 

A  few  more  lote  were  eatalogaed  for  this,  the  mooo^ 
sale ;  bat  they  were^  as  a  whde,  hardly  brought  oot  is 
nteh  good  oonditioii.    A  bright  morning  tonptcd  dsb; 
out ;  but  by  eleven  the  rain  b«gtt  to  ndl,  and  the  wind 
h)Be  nntil  it  bleir  a  barricade  from  the  Channel— and  tfe 
sale  took  place  under  th6  most  mtfavotinble  dream- 
stances.    Waggons,  poles,  and  rick-cloths  wert  pot  ap  ob 
the  lee  side,  and  sheltered  the  majorit/  of  the  compaBj: 
bat    it    was    palt    two     before     the    party    ta 
thd     Castle     itnd     Kingaoote    came    up,    and    tte 
proeetedings  eommtinoed.    Lord  Wild  Eyes  5th,  the  M 
lot,  was  reserved  in  the  abtencjfe  of  another  sire,  ^ 
biddings  were  vef  y  brisk  for  the  yoang  bulli.   A  ^^ 
fine  calf  of  Mr.  Oliver's  Cowslip,  fetched  SSgs.,  tnd  Dak 
wad  Eyes  and  Bismark,  both  from  Sholebroks  con 
were  very  promising,  and  sold  well.  The  Bev.  B.  Tariw- 
ville  Williams  got  wree  nice  heifers  at  reasonable  prtca, 
bnt  Mr.  Wil8on,of  Woreester,  took  most  of  tks  other 
heifers.    Rose  of  Bnmbleton  »od,  oat  of  Mr.  HolliM> 
Old jpri26  cow  Rose  of  Dombkicni,  ftfCehiag  60^. 

Tke  small  herd  bdorighig  to  the  lite  Mt,  Boome,  ** 
alao  sold.  Gayser,  the  first  cow,  had  ctfted  spair  of  wluie 
bull-calves,  and  was  low  in  condition  j  Mr.  C.  Bani« 
got  her  at  27g*.f  and  put  the  calves  up  at  SOi.  euJ^i  " 
the  laagbter  of  the  aadienoe  and  boiror  of  the  aoetiooeeri 
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but  nltuuiely  tliey  fiUdtf  8t^.  b6dih.  Chink  Aster,  a  very 
good  heifer  of  lord  ftpeiieer^i  old  No.  86  Bort^  fetched  the 
topprice,  40flS. 

Tiie  Berkihire  pigs  were  a  very  choice  lot,  and  made 
lome  extraordiiwfy  prieee.  The  fcteed  has  heen  at  the 
eutle  for  more  than  fi? e-and-twentr  years,  aad  in  great 
repaU  throoghoat  the  district.  Tnree  very  handsome 
bilU  were  hpaght  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ohio,  U.S.A..  for 
12i,  16,  and  29  gs.  lespectirely.  Mr.  Hedworth  Barclay 
gsTe  10  gs.  for  the  best  boar,  and  Mr.  Barnes  took  one  at 
9  gt.  I^e  thirteen  pigs  averaged  jnst  upon  10  gs.  each ; 
Slid  soon  after  the  sale  finished  the  son  broke  out,  and  the 
large  company  departed  in  pretty  well  as  fine  weather  as 
they  came. 

SALE  OF  MR.  TflOMAS   AOBINSON'S  SHORT- 

HORN  HERD, 
ATdOfttcnfoff-TRiMT,  c»r  Wbdhsihat,  Mukofi  Ifff,  1971, 

BT  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 

This  ftle  was  pos^wned  from  Norambsr  hMik,oii  aseouit  of 

tbe  foot«id-moiift  ffisHute.    Hie  atdiltils  were  bfonght  oat 

in  good  healthy  eonditiott,  after  being  kept  tfarongb  the  winter. 

Mr.  BobinaoQ  reserved  the  yearlings,  as  also  one  or  two  calves ; 

and  this,  no  doQbt»  had  an  effect  on  the  prices,  as  well  as  the  fact 

that  Bsay  of  the  pedigrees  had  only  three  or  four  crosses. 

StOls  good  company  was  present.    After  a  loneheon  in  the 

tnvvnyi  Mssoned  with  s«flie    of  the  best  Bttrton^   they 

adjotrned  to  the  ring,  whieh  was  Ibrmed  with  barrels  in  the 

brevoy-Tard.    Several  animali  were  bought  by  Sir  Tercital 

HcTvood,  and  for  Mr.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Hardy,  M.?., 

and  Mr.  Sd.  Ony.     The  principal  prices  were— Bochsss  of 

DarlingtoBi  83  gs.  f   Setenth  Dneheas  of  Oxford,   89  gs. ; 

Boyahj^aSgS.;  Mmsonrka  8nd,  81gs.;  Ceeilia 2nd,  61  gs. ; 

Orand  Master  BatM  4(h,  81  gs.  Thirty  head  aferaged  «S6 

13i.  6d.   A  flsw  dairy-bred  things  wefe  a]so  offered,  and  the 

nun  total  of  the  sale  was  elose  npon  a  thousand  ponnds. 


SALE  OF  MR.  STUBBS*  SHORTHORNS, 

AT  PRSSTON  HILL,  PENKRIDG£» 

Oh  Mabcr  17. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

This  herd  has  been  bred  for  fifteen  years,  chiefly  from 
Mr.Hsigh  Allen's  and  Mr.  Ambler's  stock.  Mr.  Stnbbs, 
however,  had  generally  gone  in  for  good  bulls,  and  had 
jnst  used  Col.  Pennant's  YictOf ,  a  son  of  Marmadake, 
then  Mr.  Langston's  Thomdale's  Orand  Bnke,  who  was 
foDowed  by  Lord  Lyon  from  Holker.  A  Waterloo  bnll, 
Charles  Edward,  was  np  to  the  present  in  nse.  For  three 
jWi  the  drought  Was  very  bad,  and  not  only  the  farm, 
hut  the  atock  fttiffered  sererdy.  Last  tear  during  the  hot 
months  keep  was  difficult  to  get  at  all ;  the  cattle  conse- 
qnently  lost  flesh,  which  they  netet  r^ted,  whilst  the 
mng  ones  were  stunted  in  their  growth.  They  had, 
however,  somewhat  mended  during  the  last  few  months,  and 
t<'Ae  of  the  heifert  came  out  welf.  Juno  2nd,  a  fine  krge 
cow.fetchedSdgS.  ffomMr.Nerett,of  YortonTilla,whoWas 
J  free  buyer.  Kifklevington  4th  came  of  fashionable  Bates 
hlood,  but  her  sire.  Sylph  Prince,  althouafh  of  good  pedi- 
^)  hsd  not  yet  found  a  number  in  the  Herd  Book. 
The  eow  hsd  just  dropped  a  red  bull-calf,  and  was  conse- 
qnently  pulled  down,  and  looked  low  in  condition. 
Several  breeders  were  present  looking  after  her,  but  she 
went  oompantitely  cheap  to  Mr.  Oibboa  fbr  55  gs.,  her 


ealf  Mr.  Masf^n  taking  at  S  gs.  Hinda  Srd.  k  tery  sweet- 
looking  cow,  was  bought  for  Mr.  A.  Hatnorn  at  88  gs., 
as  well  as  one  of  the  Bright  Eyes  tribe  at  86  gs.  Chamois, 
also  of  the  Bright  Eyes  family,  whieh  goes  back  direetly 
Mr.  Robert  Colling's  stock,  went  to  Mr.  Beekwith  for 
40  gs.,  and  Mr.  Timnielifie  bought  Charmione  of  the  same 
family  for  86  ge.  Hinda  6th,  a  prize  winner  at  the  local 
shows,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Robotham  fbr  40  gs.,  but  the 
best  lot  in  the  sale  was  Coralline,  a  handsome  heifer, 
which  Mr.  W.  Bradbum  finally  secured  at  81  gs.  Mr.  H. 
Moore  bought  Crystal  lor  88  gs.,  and  Mr.  W.  Ward  for 
Mr.  W.  Angerstein  took  a  fine  calf  Princess  at  21  n. 
Charles  Edward  went  to  Mr.  Nevett  at  46  gs.,  and  Mr. 
Price  gave  27  gs.  for  Ohamois'  red  boll  calf.  The 
sale  amounted  to  nearly  £1,500,  and  the  56  head  areraged 
£26  12s.  6d. 


■A*. 


SALE  OF  A  DRAFT  OF  MR.  STRAT- 
TON'S  SHORTHOBNS, 

Af  BtTIICTROF,   ON  MaXCB  16. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

It  seems  but  a  few  years  since  thst  Mr.  Stratton  gave 
up  the  Broad  Hinton  Farm  and  sold  off  about  a  hundred 
head.  Thence  he  went  to  Wall's  Court,  and  on  giving 
up  that  farm,  vrith  its  extensive  buildings,  he  returned  to 
Burderop  in  his  native  district.  TMsJholding  is  now  to  be 
given  up  at  Lady-day,  and  in  consequence  a  large  portion 
of  his  Shorthorn  herd  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  It 
waa  aingnUur  to  observe  hoW  few  of  the  Shorthorn  aris- 
tocracy were  present.  Mr.  Edward  Little  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  lunch,  but  Mr.  Stratton  was  absent,  owing 
to  very  bad  health. 

Mr.  Stratton  kept  back  most  of  his  nlnmsi  and  did  not 
offer  a  prise-winner ;  but  a  splendid  white  steer,  out  of 
Flower-Girl's  dam,  did  his  morning's  walk  outside  the 
hurdles,  and  was  in  truth  a  walking  advertisement  as  to 
what  the  stock  could  produce.  He  is  of  great  growth, 
very  active,  and  remarkably  level-fledied ;  and  if  he  goes 
on,  it  will  take  a  very  superior  animal  to  beat  him  at  the 
next  Christmas  Show. 

The  lots  came  quickly  into  the  ring,  and  were  as  quickly 
sold.  The  first  at  sixteen  years  old  was  Jfresh-loobng  for 
her  age,  and  went  to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Uffcott,  for  26  gs. ; 
but  most  of  the  cows  were  in  years,  and  did  not  make 
anything  extra,  till  Matchless  10th  entered.  The  War- 
vrick  Royal  cow  was  of  this  sort,  and  Matchless  10th 
being  full  of  calf,  she  was  pot  in  at  80  gs.,  and  went 
mernly  along  up  to  50.  Mr.  Hawkins  then  gave  two  more, 
and  got  her.  Mr.  B.  Hoddinott  got  a  Useful  animal  in 
Ada  at  little  money,  and  when  Frivolity  entered,  he  was 
a  quick  bidder.  This  beifer,  by  the  same  sire  as  the 
white  steer,  was  one  of  the  handsomest  lots,  and  Mr. 
Trotter  and  several  others  were  bidders  i  but  Mr.  Hod- 
dinott gave  Uie  "  odd  shot,"  and  bought  her  for  71  gs. 
Mr.  letter  got  Splendour,  one  of  the  most  styli^  and 
best-bred  lots  in  the  sale,  at  41  gs.  Honeysuckle  was 
also  a  good  animal,  aod  sold  well ;  but  Golden  Drop  was 
the  plum  of  the  heifers.  Mr.  Hoddinott  was  again  in, 
opposed  by  Mr.  Parr,  of  Cheshire,  who  finaUv  secured  her 
for  68  gs.  Red  Matchless,  dauiditer  of  Frivolity^  was 
also  full  of  promise,  and  goea  to  Mr.  Benyon,  M.P.  Mr. 
Chandler,  of  Newport,  aUo  got  some  fair  animals. 

The  bulls,  as  a  whole,  were  rich  coloured,  short-legged, 
and  well  fleshed,  being  partiettlarly  good  in  their  flanks, 
twists^  and  hind-quarters.  The  first  bull,  one  of  the  best 
lots,  a  white  one,  made  only  26gs.,  but  there  was  more 
competition  fbr  the  others.  Spectator^  a  little  pkin 
about  the  head,  was  extra  good  behindi  and  went  up  at 
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rainea  biddings,  from  80gt.  to  70gt.,  at  whick  priee  Mr. 
v7.  H.  Dunn  leeund  him. 

COWS  AND  HEIFEBS. 

Cleopatra  8rd.— Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  26  gt. 

Bofeoloom.— Mr.  J.  S.  Jeffrejt,  2igt. 

White  Rom  of  Salthn».-.Mr.  C.  Chandler,  88  gt. 

Dewdrop.— Major  Taroerville,  89  gt. 

White  bnU-oalf,  oal?ed  March  8, 1871,  dam  Dewdrop.^Mr. 

net,  9^. 
Bridesmaid. — Mr.  0.  Manning,  81  gt. 
Matchlett  9th.— Mr.  H.  flardinge,  89  gt. 
AIieia.^Mr.  J.  Chilcraft,  84r  gt. 
Bed  bulLcalf,  calved  March  6,  1871,  dam  Alieia.-*Mr.J. 

Chtlcraft,  7  gt. 
Matchlett  10th.— Mr.  J.  L.  Hawkiot,  52  gt. 
Clarion.— Mr.  J.  £.  Jeffreyt,  28  gt. 
Boan  bnll-calf,  calred  Jan.  23, 1871,  by  Jamet  Itt  (24202).— 

Mr.  J.  Cbrk.  ]0|  gt. 
White  Bote.— Mr.  J.  £.  Jeffreyt,  22  gt. 
Ada.— Mr.  B.  Hoddinot,  81  gt. 
Bed  oow^adf,  cal?ed  March  7*  1871,  dam  Ada.— Mr.  J.  0. 

Attwater,  9  gt. 
Martha. — Major  Tarbervillf,  81  gt. 
White  cow-calf,  calved  March  7, 1871,  dam  Martha.— Mr.  J. 

Chalcraft,  7i  gt. 
Oeraldine. — ^Mr.  C.  Chandler,  86  gt. 
Boty* — Mr.  G.  Manning,  28  gt. 
Prima  Donna. — Mr.  B.  Lyne,  82  gt. 
Johanna. — Mr.  W.  Stratton,  20  gt. 
FrivoUty.— Mr.  B.  Hoddinot,71  gt. 
Daphne.— Mr.  B.  O.  Goold,  26  gt. 
Sportive  2nd.— Mr.  B.  Stratton,  21  gt. 
Mary.— Mr .  W.  Jf.  Beaven,  87  gt. 
Thetis.— Mr.  J.  Parr,  30  st. 
Splendour. — ^Earl  of  Cawdor,  41  n. 
Q[mbal.— Mr.  B.  C.  Gardener,  29  gt. 
White  cow-calf,  calved  Feb.  26,  1871,  dam  Cymbal.— Mr. 

B.  C.  Gardener,  10  gt. 
Unda.— Mr.  J.  Parr,  62  gt. 
Boan  cow-cal^  calved  March  1, 1871,  dam  linda.— lir.  T. 

Arkell,lHgt. 
Honeytackle. — Mr.  C.  Chandler,  42  gt. 
Winter  Bote. — Mettrt.  Higgini,  26  gt. 
Botedale.— Mr.  D.  Long,  28gt. 
Tintd.— Mr.  A.  Edmondt,  26  n. 
Golden  Drop. — ^Mr.  J.  Parr,  68  gt. 
Wild  Bote.— Mr.  B.  Hoddinot,81  gt. 
Mist  Brunette.— Mr.  B.  Stratton,  22  gt. 
Prude.- Mr.  H.  Betteridge,  26  gt. 
Bed  Matchlett.— Mr.  B.  Benyon,  M.P.,48gi. 
Purity.— Mr.  H.  Betteridge,  17  gt. 
Tarpeia.— Mr.  B.  Benyon,  M.P.,  22  gt. 
Salthrop  Maid.— Mr.  T.  Compton,  if  gt. 
Bonny  Queen.— Mr.  C.  Chandler,  20  gt. 
Dryad.— Eari  of  Cawdor,  36  gt. 
Medea. — ^Messrs.  Higgint,  21  gt. 
Nectar.— Mr.  C.  Chandler,  26  gt. 
Maude.— Mr.  T.  Compton,  19  gt. 
Gentle  Lady.— Mr.  C.  Chandler,  19  gt. 
Merry  Maid.— Mr.  T.  ArkeU,20gt. 
Peony.— Mr.  B.  Benyon,  M.P.,  22  gt. 

Bulls. 
Brilliant.— Mr.  B.  Stratton,  26  gt. 
General. — ^Mr.  J.  Bank,  40  gt. 
AUan-a-Dale.— Mr.  J.  Stratton,  80  gt. 
Lord  of  the  Itlet.- Mr.  T.Sitnn,  86  gt. 
Wm  of  the  Witp.— Mr.  W.  A.  Bebbeck,  86  gt. 
Gaiety.— Mettrt.  B.  Smith  and  Son,  28  gt. 
Agamemnon.— Mr.  B.  Bennett,  42  gt. 
Spectator.— Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  76  gt. 
WiU  Wave.— Mr.  W.  Hole,  26  gt. 
Ckudiut.— Mr.  W.  Birch,  48  gt. 
Waif.— Mr.  T.  Compton,  16  gt. 
Bighth  Duke  of  York.— Mr.  T.  Arkell,  21  gt. 

SUXXAST. 

4A  Cowt  (£38) £1450  11    6 

11  Built  (£38) 417  18    0 


66  averaged  £84 


£1868    9    6 


BALB  OF  COLONEL  EXNQSCOTE'S 
SHOBTHOSNS, 
At  Kinoscots,  oir  ILlbch  8th. 

BY    MB.    STBAFFOBD. 

Gloucflaterahire  men  muttered  in  great  force  at  Kio^ 
oote,  aad  many  fonr-in-handt  were  oa  the  roads  fim 
Ciroicetter,  Stroud,  and  Berkeley.  In  fact,  few  men  sre 
more  popular  hi  the  count  j  than  Ooloiiel  Kingieote  ud 
Lord  Pitshardinge,  who  occupied  the  chair  at  the  lonck. 
Foxhunting  and  good  Shorthorns  often  go  hand-in-htnd, 
■ad  Mr.  Bowly,  who  grows  really  ^)qnent  over  bis 
"  fbvrth  estate,"  never  diaconrses  to  a  more  enthosuitie 
aadienee  than  he  finds  in  his  own  county. 

The    herd    at    Kingscote   was    establtihed  by  the 
Colonel's    fitther,   when  Tortworth  Gout  wai  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  the  late  Lord  Dacie  was  not  odIj 
very    ready     to     give     his     friend    and     nd^boor 
good  advice,  bat  to  help  him  with  a  fbw  good  uimb 
also.    Several  of  the  older  fiuniliea  had  pasted  away,  bet 
the  Mood  was  kept  np  through  the  aires.  Contract  (10071  \ 
a  ton  of  Usurer,  bdng  one  of  the  eariiest.     At  the  grat 
1858  sale  at  Tortworth,  Chaff  waa  purchased,  and  there 
were  several  descendants  of  her  in  the  catalogne  as  veil 
as  of  Lord  Sherborne's  Lilac,  Mr.  Ladd's  Serenade,  Mr. 
Bowly's  Gertmde,  as  also  Mr.  Parkinson's  Cerito  and 
Mr.  Abbey's  Victoria.     Two  of  the  fashionable  Dtriing- 
ton's  were,  however,  the  greateat  attractions  amoag  the 
oowa.    The  lots  were  on  view  before  the  sale  at  a  little  off 
farm ;   where  some  of  the  cows  showed  the  eflMi  of  the 
drought  through  the  summer,  and  conaeqnent  acarrity  of 
food  in  the  winter  months.      The  in-adf  heifers  woe, 
however,  brought  out  well,  and  in  nice  condition.   Tlie 
all-round  Cirencester  tent  accommodated  nearly  four  hun- 
dred to  lunch,  when  the  usual  loyal  and  complimeDtaiy 
toasts  were  given.      In  proposing  the  health  of  Mr. 
Strafford,  Lord  Pitzhardinge  said    that  he  hoped  the 
Colonel  would  have  an  excellent    sale,  bat  that  Mr. 
Strafford    would    not    extract   all    the  money  oot  of 
the  pockets  of  his  audience  as  he  wiahed  to  see  acme 
left  for  a  poor  little   sale  in  the  Yale  on   the  follow- 
ing day.      After  the    usual    introductory  speech  ud 
conditions  of  sale,  Mr.  Strafford  got  quickly  to  work, 
and  the  lots  were  toon  sold ;    but  no  high  prices  were 
made   until    Dora,    entered    the    ring.     This  cow,  a 
long,  straight,  good  animal,  in   the  judgment  of  maay 
might  pass  for  a  Duchess.    She  was  put  up  at  50  g8.,aBd 
a  hundred  was  quickly  bid,  Mr.  Savage,  of  Wotton  Up, 
a  tenant  farmer,  went  quietly  along,  smoking  his  dgar.sBd 
bidding  fivesup  to  176,  when  200  came  fromtherostnmtod 
the  flrlass  ran  finally  for  Sir  John  Bolt.    Some  of  the  oows 
seemed  to  go  cheap  enough ;   but  any  nesr  calviog  to 
Third    Duke   of     Clarence,    brought     better    compe- 
tition.     Most    of   the  cows  showing    great   milking 
qualities  were  a  little  on  leg,  long  in  the  neck,  and  this 
in  the  chine ;  but  they  had  good  coats  of  hair,  and  were 
of  fine  qualily.    The  noble  chairman  bouf^t  one  of  Uie 
best  looking,  Heber,  down  calving,  at  60  gf.,  and  Mr. 
BarcUy  aeemed  to  get  two  cheap  animals  in  a  sunilsr 
state,  of  the  Cerito  tribe,  originaUy  from  Panton.    Hen- 
rietta 11th,  a  yoong  cow  low  in  condition,  hot  oesr 
calving,  alao  elicited  a  g^ood   many  bids,  but  Ur.  Geo. 
Hooper,  who  bought  several,  ultimatidy  got  her.    Ctcum- 
her,  of  the  KnighUey  bkrad,  although  sUted  to  be  in 
calf,  and  a  pretty  coloured  beast,  had  a  somewhat  doabt- 
ful  look,  and  made  only  58  gs.    The  Senmhinu  also  did 
not  take  so  well  as  many  expected,  nor  did  they  oome  out 
quite  so  well  as  at  Southcott  years  ago. 

Doralice  waa  the  most  attractive  lot  smonr  Uw 
heifers,  and  was  a  good  short-legged  animal.  Mimp 
light  thighed  she  had  good  hnggingsandexccBentqasIity, 
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and  WM,  moreoTer/tHree  months  gone  to  SrdDnke  of 
Clarence:  the  was  pat  up  at  100  gs.,  and  Mr.  Sarage 
coFered  it  with  fire  amid  the  cheers  of  the  company 
Heavy  biddings  followed,  bat  he  kept  well  np  and  got  her, 
in  comparison  with  her  dam,  cheap  at  166  gs.    Some 
time  since  he  gave  the  Colonel  a  hnndred  guineas  for  a 
Wild  Eyes  bull-calf,  and  the  bull  is  now  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  county.    A  heavy  storm  of  hail  and 
snow  then  ponred  down  and  the  wind  freshened.    The 
ring  was  sadly  thinned  and  many  of  the  best-looking 
loU  went  comparatively  cheap.     Ursula,  80  gs,,   un- 
fortunately lost  her  calf,  and  Lord  Dunmore  got  her  a 
bargain  at  60  gs.,  as  well  as  Severn  Lass,  a  square  nice 
Seraphina  heifer,  at  60  gs. 

The  clouds  cleared  off  soon  after  the  bulls  came  in, 
bat  the  first  three  up  did  not  make  any  particular 
prices.  Prince  of  Clarence,  recently  let  for  a  high 
price,  had  been  returned  low  in  condition,  and  his 
upright  shoulders,  as  well  as  a  narrow  top  and 
want  of  depth,  went  against  his  price,  which  was  but 
38  ga.  Severn  Lad,  a  useful  bull,  out  of  a  good  cow, 
Jnado  70  gs.  Duke  of  Fnsbos,  with  five  pure  Duke 
crosses  on  the  Fidget  tribe,  was  an  attractive  lot,  and 
had  a  good  loin  and  hind-quarters,  though  with  a  some- 
what objectionable  head  and  shoulders.  He  was  put  in 
at  80  gs.  but  soon  reached  100,  and  finally  fell  for 
200  gs.  to  Sir  John  Bolt.  Oxford  Beau,  out  of  the 
imported  Oxford  heifer,  was  one  of  the  best  young  bulls 
in  the  sale,  notwithstanding  his  white  colour;  few 
thought,  however,  that  the  300  gs.  reserve  would  be 
covered;  but  Mr.  Smith  for  Lord  Penryn  at  once  claimed 
him  at  that  price,  and  Mr.  Thornton  for  Lord  Feversham 
advanced  upon  it,  but  he  went  eventually  to  Penrhyn 
Castle  for  330  gs.  Some  of  the  other  young  bulls  sold  well, 
but  the  interest  of  the  sale  seemed  to  cease  after  this,  and 
many  went  down  to  look  at  the  Third  Duke  of  Clarence, 
a  Grand  Duchess  heifer  from  Sholebroke  on  a  visit,  and 
some  thirty  cows  and  heifers,  with  which  the  Colonel 
proposes  to  continue  the  work  already  so  well  begun.  The 
forty-three  cows  realised  £2,032,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
£50  each.  The  nineteen  bolls,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
calved  in  1860  and  1870,  realised  £1,811,  or  an  average 
ofabont£69each. 

COWS  AMD  HEIFEBS. 

DochesB  of  Sliaibridge.»Mr.  Hayward,  29  gs. 
Vixxy. — CapU  de  Winton,  25  gs. 
Heliotrope.^Mr.  Rich,  for  Lord  Suffolk,  40  gs. 
Lady  Godiva.— Mr.  H,  flolborongh,  81  gs. 
Priooess  Helena.-»Mis8  StricUand,  89  gs. 
Clarissa.— Mr.  autterbock,  26  gs. 
lAara's  Love.— Miss  StricUand,  84  gs. 
Sabriua.— Earl  of  Cawdor,  40  gs. 
Dora.— Sir  John  Rolt,  200  gs. 
Carrie  Walton.— Mr.  W.  Peasy,  40  gs. 
Lady  Walton. — 3Ir.  Armitrong,  81  gs. 
Henrietta  6th.— Lord  Fitshanfinge,  60  gs. 
Cento  12th.— Mr.  Barclay,  32  gs. 
Henrietta  7th.— Ifr.  Hooper,  63  gs. 
Henriette  9th.— Earl  of  Oswdor,  84  gs. 
Cerito  18th.— Mr.  Barday,8Sgs. 
TaniUa.— Mr.  McLaughlin,  85  gs. 
Henrietta  11th. — Mr.  Hooper,  Newport,  66  gs. 
Ooneril  Srd.— Mr.  Plajne,  60  gs. 
Cocnmber. — Mr.  Jones,  58  gs. 
Lady  Coliingham.— Mr.  Edmonds,  42  gs. 
Henrietta  12th.— Mr.  Wikon,  82  gs. 
Severn  Lady.— Mr.  M'LanghUn,  41  gs. 
Donlice.— Mr.  Savage,  165  gs. 
Jiidy  Lettice.— Mr.  Hooper,  Newport,  61  gs. 
Valloaia. — Mr.  Jones,  61  gs. 
Cerito  17tb.— MiQor  Peton Tnrberrille,  68 gs. 
Severn  Conntess.— Lord  Fitshardinge,  47  gs. 
Urania  80th.— fieri  of  Dnnmon,  60  gs. 
BsTsm  Last.— Sail  of  Paaaion,  60  gs. 


Chaff  14th.— Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds^  46  gs. 
Csrito  19th.— Mr.  GarUck,  26  gs. 
Henrietta  14th.— Mr.  S.  fiich,  41  gs. 
Queen  Seraphina.— Mr.  T.  Arkell,  Swindon,  84  gs. 
Empress  Seraphina.— Mr.  Bengongh,  87  gs. 
Severn  Maid.— Earl  Beanehamp,  46  n. 
HenrietU  16th.— Mr.  S.  Rich,  87  ga. 
Henrietta  16th.-«ir  G.  Jenkins,  87  ga. 
Cerito  20th.— Hon.  C.  FitawiUiam,  26  gs. 
Versatile.— Mr.  Bengongh,  26  gs. 
Henrietta  17th.— Eari  of  Dunmore,  47  gs. 
Lady  Clarence.— Sir  G.  Jenkinson,  26  gs. 
Qoneril  6th.— Mr.  PUyne,  20  gs. 

BULLS. 
Second  Earl  of  Walton.— Mr.  Edmonds,  42  gs. 
Lord  Aed  Eyes  2nd.— Mr.  Armstron^r,  54  ga. 
Prince  of  Clarence.— Mr.  Cooper,  38  ga. 
Severn  Lad.— Mr.  Wilaon,  40  gs. 

Eighth  Lord  of  the  lilacs.— Mr.  Famell  Cornwall,  45  m. 
Duke  of  Fussbox.— Sir  J.  Rolt,  200  gs. 
Duke  of  Slimbridge  4th.— Mr.  Sturgeon.  80  gs. 
Post  Card.— Col.  Miles,  43  ga. 
Dnke  of  Slimbridge  6th.— Miss  Stricklnnd,  43  gs. 
Prince  of  Clarence  2nd.— Mr.  Jones,  75  gs. 
Oxford  Bean.— Lord  Penrhvn,  830  gs. 
Doke  of  Haslecote  12th.— &en.  Wood,  86  gs. 
General  Clarence  2nd.— Mr.  T.  Mace,  72  ga. 
Duke  of  Haxlecote  ISth.— Mr.  Latham,  42  ga. 
Lord  of  the  Lilacs  9th.— Mr.  Tanner,  88  gs. 
Vindicator.- Mr.  Bennett,  41  gs. 
Maronis  of  Bickerataffe.— Mr.  Hooper,  68  ga. 
Chafferer.— Lord  Beanehamp,  46  ga. 
Dnke  of  Hadecote  16th.— Mr.  Dnnton,  21  ga. 


SALE    OF    MESSRS.     ORUIOKSHANK'S 

YEARLING  SHORTHORNS. 

At  Sittitoh,  on  Tkxtudjlt,  Makch  16tr. 

BY  MR.  MITCHELL. 

Of  the  fifty  young  hulls  catalogued  one  choked,  and  was 
slaughtered  a  few  days  ago,  and  eleven  were  not  offered. 
The  thirty-eight  pat  np  formed  a  remarkably  equal  lot, 
taking  age  into  account,  and  were  all  sold.  0^  some  pre- 
vious occasions  there  may  have  been  a  few  finer  aninuds. 
Six  of  the  bulls  had  for  sire  Champion  of  England,  and  two 
were  after  Porth.  Casar  Auj^astus,  Scotland's  Pride,  Sena- 
tor, all  descended  from  Champion  of  England,  were  the  sires 
of  the  majority.  The  finest  young  bulls  were  oonsideied  to  be 
London  Pride,  Earl  Buehan,  Charles  Aogustos,  King  of  the 
Valley,  Earl  Granville,  Officer  of  SUte,  and  Shuttlecock.  The 
last-named,  not  yet  nine  months  old,  was  more  generally  ad* 
mired  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  good 
animal,  very  heav^,  and  well  developed  for  his  age.  He  is 
after  Scotland's  Pride,  which  won  the  Challenge  Cup  at  Aber- 
deen in  1867»  and  displayed  quality  of  points  and  fineness  of 
hair  which  could  not  oe  excelled.  London  Pride,  the  highest- 
prired  bull,  is  about  sixteen  months  old,  and  is  a  very  mas- 
sive, well  quartered-buU,  with  great  substance  and  splen- 
did points.  He  is  after  Sootland'a  Pride.  Earl  Buehan,  far 
Senator,  was  greatly  admired,  being  a  beautirnlly-coloured, 
well'fleshed  bull— one  calculated  to  do  good  in  the  Oibilston 
herd.  He  would  Iiave  brought  a  hisher  price  if  he  had  been 
higher  up  in  the  catalogue.  The  bulla  were  all  in  good  con- 
dition, well-coloured,  and  very  heavy  and  well-shaped.  A 
score  of  promising  heifers,  after  the  same  animals  as  the  bulls, 
brought  fair  prices  in  the  cow  ranks.  There  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  agricnltoriata  from  all  parte  of  the  country,  and 
the  sale  was  a  remarkably  good  one.  The  bidding  was  very 
spirited,  and  the  auctioneer  sold  the  fifty-eight  lots  in  about 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  It  was  not  only  the  best  sale 
in  the  north  this  year,  but  one  of  the  best  the  Messrs. 
Cruiokshank  ever  had.  The  average  prices  were  the  highest  the 
brothers  ever  realized— bulls  M6  6s.  6d.,  and  the  heifers  dose 
on  £80  a-head.  The  old  bulls  now  in  the  herd  six  in  num- 
ber were  du)wn  before  luncheon.  Three  of  these  were  bred 
by  the  ownin  ■  Scotland's  Pride,  a  fite-yeer-old  roan ;  Se&a- 
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tor.  A  fimr-yetr-old  twx ;  and  Omt  Aogo**".  J  fom-ymt- 
old  red.  The  other  three  were  takett  from  *«f  »>»o.^"?"; 
they  were  bred.  One  of  them  t  montter,  from  old  roin  ^mgM 
of  the  WhUtfe,  wm  bred  by  Mr.  Foljembe,  NottiMh»mthire  j 
•nd  the  other  two.  tire  and  ion,  were  Baroe  KiUerby,  a  flfe- 
year-old  red  boU,  bred  by  Mr.  Pawlett,  and  Pnnoe  Alfred,  a 
three-year-old  dark  roan.  Both  thoie  only  owna  to  SitlytOB  » 
ftw  monthi  ago. 

BULLS. 
Marlboro',  red,  ealTed  April  18, 1869.-Mr.  Wth,  StudatO, 

Wick  83  n 
Bobert  Low^ '  red,  calved  April  «!,  18«»^Mr.  Thomaon, 

Pitmedden.  Dyoe,  39  «.  ^^   ,«^«     «.    t  u    o* 

Nota  Bene,  roan,  calved  NoTember  80,  1869.-811  John  Sm- 

cUir,  Danbeath,  CaithneM,  29  g^ 
£>nke  of  Genoa,  red,  calved  Janoary  27,  1870.— Mr.  Bean, 
Mains  of  Dambeck,  Udny.  31  ga.     ^^  ,„^^     __    _  .     . 
Qrand  Marehal,  roan,  calved  October  24, 1889.— Mr.  Bobert- 

•on,  Invernforth,  Portlethen,  89 gt.    ^^  ,^^^     __    ^    .^, 
London  Pride,  roan,  calved  October  30, 1869.— Mr.  Smith, 

Glenlivet  DistiUery,  80  g>.  ^^    ^^,,       ^„ 

Statesman,  roan,  calved  October  22, 1869.— Mr.  Mike^  Tilly- 

oaim,  Clnny,  63  gs.  «.,,«««     »# 

Marqais  of  Lome,  roan,  calved  November  26, 1869.— Mr. 

Hender«)n,  of  BUbster,  Caithness,  61  gs. 
Eari  of  Bnchan,  red,  calved  Febroary  28, 1870.— Mr.  Geddea, 

of  Orbiston,  Fochabers,  62  gs. 
Aide-deCamp,  roan,  calved  Febmary  16, 1870.— Mr.  Max- 
ton  Graham,  Eedgorton,  Perth,  4r6  gs. 
Charles  Augnstas,  red,  calved  March  4^  1870.— Mr.  Wishart^ 

Cairntradlin,  Kinoellar,  74fgs.  ^    *.     , 

Crusade,  red,  calved  March  4^  1870.— Sir  G.  Dunbar,  Acker- 
gill,  Toar,  Wick.  48  gs. 
KinR  of  the  Valley,  red,  calved  March  6, 1870.— Mr.  Bitchie 

Weetingshill,  New  Deer,  61  gs. 
Lord  Lieutenant,  red,  calved  Feb.  21,  1870.— Mr.  Douglas, 

ClythMain%Wick,23g8.  ^^     ^ 

Armour  Bearer,  calved  February  26,  1870.— Mr.  Ironside, 

Cairns,  New  Deer,  76  gs.  ^^    ^.  . 

Stondard   Bearer,  red,  calved  Marbh  4,  1870.— Mr  Pine, 

.Waterton,£llon,76gs.  _     _  ^,. 

Eari  Grenville,  red,  calved  March  24,  1870.— Mr.  PhiUip, 

SoftbiJlock,  Keithhall,  60  gs.  ^^     ^^  ^^, 

Soothsayer,  white,  calved  Maroh  2,  1870.— Mr.  MoUiaon, 

Dockfonr,  Inverness,  80  gs. 
Alphonso.  white,  calved  April  6,  1870.— Mr.  Bruce,  Heather- 

wick,  Keithhall,  40  gs. 
Gnud  Turk,  roan,  ealved  March  26, 1870^— Mr.  Gray,  Smbo, 

Mains,  Sutherlandshire,  36  gs. 
Daniel  Defoe,  roan,  calved  Maroh  24^  1870.— Mr.  Baattie, 

Cocklaraohy,  Huntly,  43  gs. 
Tillage  Boy,  roan,  calved  April  22, 1870.— Mr.  Craig,  Strath- 
more,  Conll,  24  gs. 
Lord  Lsnsdowne,  red,  ealved  March  24,  1870.— Mrs.  Ton- 

hnli,  Brupter,  Bourtie,  46  gs. 
Baron  Forth,  roan,  calved  April  20,  1870.— Mr.  Davidson, 

Mains  of  Caimbrogie,  Tanres,  66  |s. 
King  of  Boset,  red,  calved  Maroh  6,  1870.— Mr.  Ardiftey, 

Crnden,  42  f^s. 
SulUn,  red,  calved  March  18,  1870.— Mr.  Petrie,  Gleneorrie, 

DnlTtown,  43  gs. 
Lord  Vincent,  red,  calved  February  17,  1870.— Mr.  Brtto^ 

Fornet,  Skene,  26  gs. 
Tiberias  Cmsar,  red,  calved  April  2,  1870.— Mr.  Watt»  Mon- 

eddie,  Marnoch,  40  gs. 
High  Steward,  roan,  calved  April  16,  1870.— Mr.  Argo,  Mill 

of  Gavel,  Fintray,  34  gs. 
British  Crown,  red,  calved  April  8, 1870.— Mr.  Maitland,  Bal- 

haggardy,  Keithhall,  31  gs. 
Anno  Doiiiioi,  red,  calved  April  13,  1870.— ^Miss  Rose  Innea, 

of  Netherdale,  83  gs. 
OlBeer  of  State,  red,  calved  Maroh  27,  1870.— Mr.  Wishart, 

Aberdeen,  for  Dake  of  Satherlaud,  Dunrobin,  46  gs. 
Baron  Glo'ater,  roan,  calved  April  11,  1870.— Mr.  MiteheU, 

Hillhead.  Daviot,  22  gs. 
QU>*ster  Royal,  roan,  ealved  April  19,  1870.— Mr.  Benton, 

Crookraore,  iUforo,  44  gs. 
Baiyaswood,  red,  wilved  May  8,  1870.— Xr.  Fergusaon.  Brae 


Laal  of  Fortk,  Hd,  ealf  ed  May  16, 1«70.-Mf .  Ciai,  hs^ 

lyn«,Kimirthmoiit,29|f.  - 

Shuttlecock,  roan,  ealved  May  26, 1870*— Mr.  Banba,  But. 

GcSSiE^'^rialvedMay  29.  1870.-Mr.  Molr.KaOQk. 

hall,  Foveran,  28  gi.       

HEIFEBS. 
Amaaon,  red,  calved  December  2, 1869.— Mr.Hatehaoa,L»w 

Cotburn,  Turriff,  26  gs.  »*   m*  xu       iv- 

Coral,  roi,calv«Jk  November  29,  lS6».-Mr.MathcaoB,Dii. 

blair  Cottage  New  Maohar,  81  gfc 
Diadem^sTedTcalved November  7,  1869-— Mia. Scott, Birtai. 

iX'^'L^nd,  ealvad  November  23,  1869.-Mi, 
^^ishart,  for  Duke  of  Sntherland,  48  «. 
Lady  Florence,  red.  calved  December  11, 1869.-Mr.  Ironsdi, 
Cairns,  36  gs.  _  ^^^     _,    _      ,^  --- 

Waterwich,  n3i,  calved  February  16,1870.-Mr.Ironiid«,lCn 

of  Colp,  Turriff,  80  gs.  ^ 

Lad/s  Pnde,  red  and  white,  ealved  Febmaiy  18, 1870.-llr. 

Hutchson,  Lower  Cotbum,  80  gs. 
Prinoess  Charlotte,  red,  calved  Maroh  26,  1870.-Mr.  M^ 

son,  Ardlaw,  PLtaligo,  26  gs. 
Launi^s  Forth!  roan,  ealved  Febmaiy  21. 1870,-0^.  HiIm, 

TUWcaim,  Cluny,  33  gs.  ^^  ,«^^     ^    n. 

Queen  Bess,  roan,  calved  Fehruaiy  S7. 1870.— Mr.  Dseaa, 

MUl  of  Rathen,  22  gs.  ^^    .       ^  o.    • 

VoUtae,  red,  calved  February  7, 1870.— Mr.  Stewait,  Csipa- 

ton,  Fettercaim,  84  gs.  „    «    ,      #iwLkTi 

LudUa,  red,  ealved  Maroh  13, 1870.— Mr.  Gordon  of  PirkhiD, 

MatohlMs  16th,  red,  ealved  February  20, 1870.-Mr.  IiOBd% 

MiU  of  Colp,  36  gs.  ^^    ^^     _„  ,. 

Crystal,  red.  ilved  April  20,  1870.— Mr.  MM  TJljelan, 

Oil    -- 

Butterly  16th,  roan,  calved  April  12,  1870.-Mr.  MmK^ 
Petty,  Pyvie,  29  gs.  ..    ,  .     «  l 

KUmeoy  12th,  roan,  calved  April  2, 1870.— Mr.  Laing,  lUte- 
briggs,  Pitsligo,  21  gs.  ^         ^,   „     _,. 

RoseS^e^th,  red,  ialvt5  Ifebruaiy  22, 1870.-Mr.May.Hidi^ 

Cruden,  21  ga.  ^.    ,     .       « ■.. 

Golden  Cross,  red.  ealved  April  8, 1870.— Mr.  Jami««B,Miai 

of  Waterton,  Ellon,  26  gs.  _^     ^,   __-, 

Anna  Buckingham,  white,  oalved  April  7, 1870  -Mr.  Wilkii, 

Park,  Lonmay,  20  gs.  .,    u-n-# 

Matchless  16th,  calved  April  20,  1870.— M^.  Ironside,  Mill  rf 

Colp,  20  gs.  «  *  -    V  •     « 

The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  £9.368  6s.,  beng  « 

avenge  per  Wd  of  «40  10s.,  for  the  ifiy^t  bolU  vd 

heifers  sold. 


SALE  OF  THE  EABNHILL  SHOBT- 

HORNS. 

The  entire  herd  of  Shorthorns  belonging  to  Mr.  Bjekirf 
Heath  Harris,  Eamhill,  Forres.  Morayshire,  was  soldwittw« 
reserve  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Forrea.  There  wutbifl 
number  of  fiirmen  and  breeders  of  atock  preisat.  iv 
BarnhiU  herd  is  not  of  bag  standing,  but  thnajdi  w 
care  and  attention  of  Mr.  Hams  it  had  acquired  cooudcnw 
fiime.  The  foundation  was  ohiefiy  drown  four  or  Aw I5"X 
from  the  Baluaferry,  Inchbroom,  and  Gordon  Castle  h«fO>  w 
dispenion  sales  of  the  two  irtt-named  herds  fear  jesn  iup 
furnishing  the  principal  animals.  Mr.  Rose,  Foncs,  ««  ^ 
auctioneer. 

COWS. 
Ariadne,  roan,  calved  April  17.  I860,  and  oaU:-Mr.  ftWi 

Broadland,  Huntly,  40  gs.  ^   _  .     , 

Fairy  Qaeen  H..  red,  calved  Maroh  6,  1861.-l*a  W*  « 

Richmond,  Gordon  Castle,  Foohabere,  80  gs.  ^,  _^  ^ 
Jesamine,  roan,  ealved  April  9, 1862.— Mr.  Bnw^  Nswt»« 

Strathen,  29gs.  _       _     -   . 

Mayflower,  red,  ealved  April  1, 186S.— Mr.  Braoa^  BmdM 

ImprJSion  II.*  #Wt^  ealved  lannaiy  28, 166».-llr.  Bi«* 
Newton  of  Stnitliera,  26  gt.  ^     ^    ^  ^  wv-- 

Julia  III,  red,  calved  MmcE  80,  IWJ.-*.  («l^  »^' 
h9ad|  Marnoch,  83  |l, 


m  rABioB'fl  UAiaAzrsn. 


MoMf,  Ml  aad  wUla,  wind  Ibj  8,  lM(.i^lCr.  OuOt, 

Keithiium,  Dnftovn,  36  n. 
Vieioris,  TQfto,  eilvod  Manh  99.  18M«— Mr*  Bnm^  Bocft- 

nda,  87  gi. 
M^tle,  roan,  edfod  April  6.  1869.— Kn.  Monro.  BdviSfl. 

Xioffoaua,  87  gt. 
Bed  BMe,  red,  calved  Mareh  6,  1868.— Mr.  JamM 

Buiti.  Por^ee,  85  gt. 

TWO*I£AB-OLI)  HEIFBBS. 

BoOa  y^  daik  red  and  white.  oalTad  May  8.  1869w— Mr. 

MaekaT,  Borgie,  19  gt. 
Yeoaa  XL.  red  and  white.  calTed  May  16,  1869.— Mr.  Box- 

ton,  Inehhroom,  99  jn. 
Joo^iul,  raao,  calved  May  27,  1869.— Mr.  Geoige.  Anohin- 

enere  Orange,  96  gt. 
iW  TW  roan,  oalTcd  Angut  99.  1869.— Mr  M*KettaQk. 

Kinlota.  Poriea,  84  gt. 

TEABLINGS. 

Mirth,  red  ind  white,  calved  AprU  18.  1870.— Mr.  Shand. 

Ordent,  Banff,  87  gt. 
Muy.  red,  calved  April  16, 1870.— Mr.  Shand,  Ordent,  83  gt. 
Cherrr  Bipe,  red  and  white,  oalved  Aogoat  9i.  1870.— Mr. 

Geddaa,  Orblitton,  Fochabert,  16  gt. 
Ladv  May,  red  and  white,  oalved  September  97. 1870.— Mr. 

M'Kflttack,  of  Ardgye,  19  gt. 
Kadhora,  red  and  Uttle  white,  oalved  October  95, 1870.— Mr. 

M'Kcataok,  Kinlota,  16  gt. 
Sprite,  red  and  Uttle  white,  calved  October  96. 1870.— Mr. 

Mackay.  Bnrgie,  14  gt. 

BULLS. 

Lord  Hawthorn,  red,  calyed  May  3. 1868.— Mr.  Gaidar,  Mnir- 

ton,  Drainie,  40  gt. 
Second  Doke  of  Tjne,  roan,  calved  Angut  94.  1869.— Mra. 

Mnnro,  BelviUe,  Kinffotaie,  36  gt. 
Ahyre,  red,  oalved  April  26,  1870.— Mr.  Mackenzie,  Elgin. 

26  gt.  ^"^ 

Macmahon,  red,  calved  June  15.  1870.— Mr.  Gilgean,  Bote- 

brao,  Blgin.  97  g». 
Prince  Ifflperial,  roan,   calved   September   9.   1870.— Mr. 

Walker,  Altyre,  Torres,  16  gt. 
Lonit  Napoleon,   roan,  calved  September  19.  1870.— Mr. 

Mackay.  Bargie.  Forrea,  12  gt. 


SALX  OF  THE  NAIBNSIDB  SHOBT- 

HOBNS. 

necniin  herd  of  Shorthornt  at  Nairntide,  by  order  of  the 
rtpratentativea  of  the  late  Mr.  Maebean,  wat  told  by  pnblio 
aofltion.  Though  the  herd  hat  only  been  in  eziatence  about 
nine  yean,  it  had  become  one  of  oontiderable  extent  and  ro- 
potatioo  in  the  dittrict.  The  eighteen  oowt  offered  had  either 
ealved  or  wen  in-calf  to  the  boll  Lord  Byron,  bred  at  KineUar, 
Abtfdeenthire.  The  firtt  four  eowt  in  the  oatalogna  wen 
thote  whioh  almott  founded  the  herd.  Pour  of  the  next  five 
wen  after  WeUington,  bred  at  Wetter  Fintny.  The  other 
nine  wen  young  oowt  after  Duke  of  Corawall,  a  BroadUnd 
boU.  Sis  of  the  two-year-old  heifert  wen  alto  deaoended  from 
thit  boll,  the  other  two  being  by  Mario  by  Duke  of  "^yne.  Nine 
nariing  bnUa  and  four  yearhng  heifert  had  for  tin  Lord 
Bjros.    Mr.  Qordon.  Nairn,  wat  the  anotioneer* 

COWS, 

Genevieve,  red  and  white  WDota,  calved  10th  March.  1861.— 

Mr.  Anderaon,  Garland,  Boharm.  20  gt. 
Coaatett,  red  and  white,  calved   2nd  Marob.  1861.— Mr. 

M'Leunan,  Cairnglaat,  19  gt. 
Constance,  red  and  white  tpote,  21tt  March,  1862.— Mr.  Hen- 

drie.  Cattle  Heather,  14  gt. 
Kate,  zoBo.  calved  6th  April.  1869.— Mr.  Boia,  Billhead. 

£]aie.light  roan,  calved  April,  1864.-Mr.  Beid.  Inchbeny. 

Pucheta,^nd.  oalved  May  1864.— Mr.  Bendrie,  27  ga. 
Lovely  U.,  red.  ^caheTMaioh,  1867.-Mr.  Molleaon.  Doch. 
fwr,18fge, 


Q«ecD.  red.  etlved  Manh,  1865.— Mr.  M^Xeaiaok.  ColUdr. 
93iga.  ' 

Marv,  itttB.  oalved  May.  1865.— Mr.  Maephenon.  Dramoui 

lHg»- 
Prinoeit  Bpyal,  rich  red  roan,  oalved  llth  Jaaoary.^  1867^-* 

Mr.  Prater,  BaUoch,  25  gt. 
Kate  n.,  rich  red  roan,  ealved  7th  April.  1867w— Mr.  Stewart, 

Woodlanda,  23|  gt. 

Bella,  roan,  ealvel  &d  March.  1867.— Mr.  Dunbar.  Ganrely. 

19  — 

Genevien  IL.  red.  oalved  let  Manh.  1867.— Mr.  A.  Park. 

19  gt.  ^ 

Gonntett,  rich  roan,  oalved  99nd  Manh,  1868.— Mr.  Boa^ 

Ankerville,  88  gt« 
Victoria,  red,  oalved  4th  April.  1868.— Mr.  M'Xettaek.  Col- 

W*ir.  19*  gt. 
Plon,  red.  odved  11th  April.  1868.— Mr.  MlCettaok.  CnU 

bkir.  19i  gt.  ^ 

Daily,  white,  ealved  8rd  December.  1868^Mr.  Riddle.  Kil- 

drummie,  17i  gt. 
Agelica,  rich  roan,  ealved  10th  Jannary,  1868.— Mr.  Andv« 

Bon.  Loohdho.  17|  ga. 

TWOTEAIUOLD  HKIfEB3. 
Manr  n..  red.  oalved  Itt  December.  1868.— Mr.  A.  Park^ 

Eltie  nt,  red.  oalved  95Ui  Pebnary,  1869.— Mr.  Sim,  Ardil- 

lie,99g8. 
Conttanoe  IV.,  red,  calved  91at  March,  1869.— Mr.  Sim.  Ax- 

dilUe,  9li  gs. 
Dnehett  IL,  calved  14th  Maroh.  1869.— Mr.  Mlntoah.  Aueh- 

nacloich,  19  gt. 
Plonnoe  IL,  roan  oalved  98rd  Pebrnary,  1869.— Mr.  Mlntoeh, 

Auehnaoloich,  22|  gt. 
Genevieve  III.,  roan,  oalved  22nd  Maroh,  1869.— Mr.  M1a« 

toth,  Auohnadoicb,  19  gt. 
Prineeat  Royal  IL,  red,  oalved  96th  May,  1869.— Mr.  Mlatotb, 

Auchnadoieh,  18  gt. 
Kate  m.,  white,  odved  80th  July,  1869.— Mr.  M*Intoeh, 

Beterim,  18  gt. 

YEARLING  BCJLLS. 

Star,  red,  with  white  mark,  calved  15th  Manh,  1870.— Mr. 

Heudrie,  Anchneim,  24  gt. 
Champion,  red,  ealved  Pebrnary  28th.  1870.— Mr.  M*Donald, 

Ben  Nevii,  25  gt. 
Bitmank.  red  and  white,  ealved  12th  Manh.  1870.— Mr. 

,  Ballevnid,  28|  gt. 

Gambetta,  red,  and  white  mark,  calved  25th  Manh,  1870.-^ 

Mr.  M'Donell,  Caloott,  34  gt. 
Prince  Alfred,  red,  calved  21tt  April,  1870.— Mr.  Mackeniie, 

Wetter  Ord,  20  gt. 
Prince  Charlie,  roan,  oalved  2Srd  April,  1870.— Mr.  M'Pher« 

ton,  Qeppanton,  23  gt. 
Penian,  red,  with  white  markt,  calved  3rd  May,  1870.— Mr. 

Phillip,  Auohnett,  18^  gt. 

YEARLING  HEIFERS. 

Effle,  red,  calved  3rd  Januaiy,  1870.— Mr.  Gnat.  Pollowtek, 

20  gt. 
Lucy,  roan,  oalved  26th  April,  1870.^Sir  Kenneth  Maokeaiie 


or  Gairloch,  13  gt. 
13tl 


Lilly,  roan,  calved  13th  May,  1870.— Sir  Kenneth  Maekentie 

of  Gairloch,  80  gt. 
Penny,  red,  oalved  15th  July,  1870.— Mr.  Stewart,  lomt, 

18lgt. 
Several  young  calvea  told  at  from  4  gt.  to  12  gt.  each. 


SALE  OF  ME.  BUETOITS  DEVON  HEED. 

On  WxDinfi8Di.T,  Mabch  23,  at  Bboasoltst, 

BY  PLAYEa  AND  WEBBER. 

For  leveral  yean  patt  Mr.  Richard  Burton  hat  taken  a  great 
intorett  in  breeding  cattle,  and  hu  carried  away  a  nnmber 


of  'prixet,  the  Utt  honour  lallinff  to  hit  lot  being  the  teoond 
nriie  for  hit  heifer  Daity  at  tne  Smithfleld  Club.  Mr. 
Burton  now  retiree  from  hit  fSum,  and  with  it  he  ^vee 


up  breeding  Peront,    The  flrtt  lote  to  come  under  thf 
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htmmer  wera  the  eowi  in  or  with  calf.     Brown,  with 
a  eair  by  her   ride  by  Aeknd,  rire  Prince  Jeroln^  wm 
bought  by  Mr.  John  ChamberUin,  of  Exeter,  tnd  Whimple 
for   20|   St.      Florence  was  knocked   down   for   27   g*. 
Mr.  Walters  (Bideford)  bonght  Farmaid  for  SO^  gs.,  and 
her  offspring  went  for  £5  lis.   to   Mr.  J.  t  Chamberlain. 
Graceful  went  for  £17  10s.  to  Mr.  Webber,  and  her  calf  for 
£7.    Ijdia,  a  capital  cow  in  cslf,  went  after  a  shaip  contest 
to  Mr.  John  Cliamberlain  for  £80 ;  her  heifer  calf  for  11  gs. 
Topsy  went  for  16  gs.  to  Mr.  Walters,  and  her  calf  for 
n  gs.  to  Mr.  John  Camall  (Broadclyst).    A  cow  in  calf  wont 
to  Mr.  R.  Farrant  (Clist  Hydon)  for  £20,  and  another  with 
a  calf  only  fetched  £16  10s.,  faUing  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Wills,  of 
Fengellys,  Alphington.    Nelly,  a  two  years  and  four  months 
old  heifer,  which  won  the  first  prise  at  the  Royal  Cornwall  last 
year,  and  is  now  in  calf,  did  not  fetch  so  high  a  price  as 
wu  anticipated,  going  for  20  gs.  to  Mr.  Webber.    A  lot  of 
two-year-old  steers  came  next,  and  Mr.  G.  HaTiU,  Heavitree, 
took  one  for  £19,  and  Mr.  Mdhnish,  of  Exeter,  )iad  another 
for  £16  16s.    A  third  went  to  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  for 
£18;  and  another  ran  np  to  18^  n.  to  Mr.  John  Gould, 
of  Poltimore.    Mr.  Knott,  Exetor,  bonght  the  next;  while 
the  following  lot  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  John  Cham- 
berlain for  £20.      The   next  calling   for  notice  was  the 
heifer  Lydia,   18   months   old,    which   was    highly  com- 
mended  at   the   BoTsl    Oxford    Meeting ;    she    went    to 
Mr.  Henry  Bond,  of  Exeter,  for  £19.     Following  this  lot 
came  a  dosen  yearlings,  and  the  first   one   offered^  made 
most  money,  being  knocked   down  to  Mr.  C.  Norrish,  of 
Motion,  Broadclyst,  for  £10  6s.,  who  alio  bonght  the  next 
highest  priced  yearling  for  £10.    Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  of  Broad- 
clyst, had  a  nice  little  heifer  for  £6 ;  and  another  went  for  £7 
16s.  to  Mr.  Uenry  Palmer.    A  cow  in  calf  by  Adand  went 
for  the  low  price  of  £18 ;   her  offspring,  however,  caused  a 
most  spiritea  competition,  and  after  very  brisk  bidding  went  for 
16|  gs.,  both  to  Mr.  Taylor.     Following  these  came  the  fat 
cattle.    The  first  two  were  22  months  old  steers  by  Prince 
Jerome,  and  intended  by  Mr.  Burton  to  go  to  the  Birmingham 
Show,  had  he  sufficient  accommodation  to  properly  prepare 
them.    One  went  for  £22  lis.  6d.  to  Mr.  Tree,  of  Tonsham ; 
and  another  fetched  £26,  given  also  by  Mr.  Tree.    The  next 
beait  was  an  enormous  fat  cow,  apparently  of  the  South  Ham 
breed,  going  to  Mr.  G.  Havill  for  £31,  who  also  purchased  the 
next  bout  for  £18  6s.    Among  the  other  buyers  were  Mr. 
Ellis,  Cadbniy;   Mr.  T.  Webber,  Halberton;  Mr.  Robert 
Tavlor,  Brosddyst ;  Mr.  White,  Holcombe  Bogus ;  Mr.  Henry 
Palmer,  Fairfield,  Callompton  :   Mr.  J.  Channon,  Broadclyst ; 
Mr.  W.  Reed,  Silveiton;  and  Mr.  Bartrum,  Exeter.     The 
herd  realised  about  £660. 


.  SALE  OF  MR.  SIMPSON'S  LEICESTER  FLOCK.— 
The  Field-house  flock  of  Leicester  sheep,  the  property  of  Mr. 
John  Simpson,  who  for  half  a  century  has  been  a  sheep  and 
ram  breeder,  and  who  is  now  retiring,  was  sold  at  Fidd-honse, 
near  Hunmanby,  in  the  East  Riding,  by  Mr.  Halliday,  of  Scar- 
borough. There  were  about  1,000  sheep,  about  half  the  flock 
beiog  ewes  and  gimmer  shearlings  in  lamb.  Many  breeders 
were  present  at  the  sale.  The  jammer  shearlings  in  lamb  were 
readily  bought,  the  prices  ranging  Anom  60s.  to  71s.,  and  are- 
raging  66s.  6d.  per  nead.  The  selected  ewes,  which  were  sold 
in  lots  of  five  each,  fetched  an  arerage  price  of  77s.  per  head. 
The  general  flock  of  ewes,  which  were  put  up  in  pons  of  10 
each,  were  sold  at  an  average  of  64(S.  6d.  per  head.  The 
gimmer  hoggs  were  disposed  of  at  47s.  to  66s.  6d.,  the 
average  being  60s.  per  head.  The  wether  hoggs  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  46s.  6d.  per  head.  The  tnp  hoggs  sold  in 
pairs,  and  fetched  from  65s.  6d.  to  162s.  6d.  per  hSL 


brMders  of  LeiceatMa  wwt  pnMnt  For  ttjwwain  lamb 
by  rams  of  the  Camaby  and  Scorborongh  flocks  there 
iraa  a  brisk  oompetitaon,  the  fange  being  from  60s.  to  7U.,  and 

the  avenge  mice  64e.  2d.  per  h(Md.  Aarag  the  pufip^ 
buyers  wore  Itosis.  Bteveuoa,  Tranmer,  Hornby,  Bottenil, 
Brigham,  Cockerill,  Usher,  Sawdon,  Granger,  and  BobuMoo. 
The  wether  hoggs  ranged  from  47s.  to  60s.,  and  avenged  64a. 
per  head,  and  the  gimmer  hoggs  ranged  from  4fie.  6d.  to  6U. 
per  head.  Then  was  a  strong  demand  for  the  tap  hon 
Whieh  made  an  avenge  of  66s.,  the  top  figure  besng  Wis.  fld. 
to  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  chief  bnyen  were  Mossn.  Manhall, 
Leppington,  Beckett,  and  Stevenson. 


SALE  OF  MR.  JORDAN'S  LEICESTERS.— Mr. 
Boulton  sold  by  auction  the  Caythorpe  flock  of  Leicesters, 
the  propertjr  of  Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  who  is  retiring.  The 
sheep  combine  the  strains  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Scortorough, 
Mr.  BortoD,  of  Barton,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Carnaby. 
Many  hundreds  of  people  assembled,  and  the   best  known 


DEATH    OF    "OBAFTY." 

This  famous  old  show-mare,  for  whom  Mr.FieUen,  M.?., 
gave  260  gs.  for  his  own  riding  on  tlie  dose  of  her  pnbiic  ca. 
reer,  fairly  ran  away  with  her  new  owner  a  few  days  smee, 
when  she  sustained  such  severe  injuries  from  driving  agninrt  t 
stone  wall,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy  her.  Crsfty, 
bred  by  Mrs.  A.  Dalzdl,  of  Stainburn  Hall,  Workhsstoo,  is 
1868,  was  by  The  Judse,  out  of  a  mare  bvNimrod  (h.  b.  sos 
of  Muley),  her  dam  a  hackney  mare  of  nnnowB  jpedigne,  tk 
iroperty  of  the  late  l>r.  Dietonsoo,  of  Workmgtoa.    Tke 


ige,  W  by  Mr.  A.  Dskdl  in  1860,  wan  ^rGalnor,  «t 
of  c3rito  (sister  to  The  Currier)  by  The  Saddler,  out  of 
Amaryllis  by  Cervantes.  Th*  Judge  was  not  mnch  of  a  f«e». 
horse :  but  he  was  the  sire  of  very  good  riding  etoek  in  the 
Carfisle  and  Cumberland  conntoy.  Crafty  wna  pvichased 
when  a  yearling  at  £20  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Peny,  of  HownenriR. 
Aspatria,  by  his  manager,  the  now  weU^known  Ooovge  Mal- 
carter,  who  brought  her  out  in  tlie  same  year  1859,  vlwn  the 
was  first  shown,  and  placed  third  to  two  half-brothen  by  The 
Judge,  in  the  yearling  dais  of  hunting  oolts  nd  illicn  al  the 
Cockermonih  meeting  of  the  Cumberiand  and  Weatnoivtaad 
Agricultural  Sodety.  In  the  same  year  CnlW  took  the  int 
pnie  of  2  sovs.  for  yeariing  fllfies  by  The  Jadge,  and  tha 
second  prise  for  yearling  saddle  or  harness  ftUiee,  at  the  W». 
ton  Agricultural  Society's  show.  The  sommarf  of  Oaftj*i 
performances  on  the  show-ground  np  to  the  doee  of  1866 
gives  this  extraordinary  x«snlt:  Had  been  echibited  €fty-«x 
times,  taken  forty-one  firsT  prises,  thirteen  second  prises,  oae 
third  prise,  knd  was  once  not  noticed  bv  tho  jndgte^the  totsl 
reaching  to  £304  in  public  money,  with  six  sitver  cop.  She 
was  never  beaten  twice  by  the  same  horse ;  and  in  sia  of  hex 
defeaU  for  first  place  at  the  more  local  mectiiip,  she  hss  is 
turn  taken  the  Inmoun  when  she  again  oMt  anv  of  her  pscvins 
conqueron.  We  have  ourselves  had  Craliy  bofora  vs  in  Iht 
ring,  and  although  we  have  plaoed  her  first,  we  own  to  hsrisg 
also  put  her  no  higher  than  second,  even  with  her  Boni 
ribands  still  fresh  upon  her.  Tlio  old  mare  took  many  of  her 
premiums  in  the  brood-mare  dasses,  for  whieh  aha  qnalifiel  a 
this  way:  1862,  br.  c.  by  Orfoid  (son  of  The  Bmperer); 


1864,  b.  f.  by  The  Judge ;  1886,  b.  c.  by  Motiev ;  1866^  shppd 
a  dead  filly  to  Langar,  and  was  again  put  to  MoOey.  H«r  se- 
cond foal  to  her  own  she.  The  Judge,  reads  as  one  of  thaw 
monstrous  crosses,  if  cross  it  tan  be  nlled,in  whieh  we  eaa  «e 
no  sense;  and  we  hope  never  to  hear  of  the  eKpesimrnt  hdsg 
repeated.  Crafty  was  a  rich  dappled  brawn  man,  standing  flfiees 
hands  one  inch  and  a-half  higli,  and  girthing  six  feet  two-aad-s- 
half.  She  had  a  neat  sensible  head  with  a  good  eye  nnda  aaeely 
crested  neck,  running  into  wdl-nised  witbcn;  a  fall  ekes: 
with  beautifully  bid  shonlden ;  a  e^fital  barrd  and  bock,  with 
good  round  quaitere  and  well-devdoped  arms  and  thighs ;  hir 
jointo  were  excellent,  her  legs  and  feet  flr^nte,  while  the 
was  fhll  of  power  without  lumber,  but  with  plenty  of  kacO, 
hardy  looks,  and  espedaiiy  grand  taking  action :  indeed,  «hea 
once  tlie  order  was  given  to  saddle,  and  Mnlesster  got  oa  hff 
back,  it  was  generally  about  all  over,  for  P^F*  •**  ■**^* 
nag  and  so  good  a  ahowman  have  never  oeen  seen  togeuff. 
Her  tail  to  be  sure  was  nther  mean,  bnt  when  set  gang  the 
spread  this  ont  fan-like  and  so  made  up  a  jret  mon  pvfert  pK- 
ture  than  she  even  oflTerad  to  stand  alongside  ot  Cnfty  «« 
nearly  all  she  conld,  induding  the  chief  hononn  of  the  Bani 
Agriculture  Sodety  and  the  first  priiea  of  the  OnatTorbhos 
Society  three  yean  in  sueeession;  while,  wo  bdier^ihswu 
exhibited  oocasionaUy  iubseqaent  to  I8M. 
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THE    JURY    SYSTEM. 

At  a  tpeeul  gnml  meetiBi^  of  the  Wanriekdiira  Chamber 
of  Agrienltere,  at  Coventir,  to  eontider  the  hardahipe  of  the 
present  juiy  ■yeten,  aad  what  reme^al  meanires  coola  be  tag- 
geated  for  the  inimMrnaeat  of  the  Jaiy  Lav,  ai  well  as  the 

Sactiee  of  its  admimitratioB,  and  to  transact  other  boiineu, 
r  K  N.  C.  HamiltoD,  Bart,  the  president,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  R.  BoBBise,  of  Kenilworth,  read  a  paper,  in  wkfeh  he 
passed  in  review  ^e  trial  by  jury  lor  many  eentnries  past. 
He  said  that  trial  by  jory  was  aniversally  admired  end  was  Tery 
ancient.  It  at  least  appeared  toha?ebeea  eoeval  with  the 
civil  govemment  of  the  oonntiy.  Traces  of  jories  might  be 
foand  in  all  the  nations  which  adopted  the  feudal  system,  and 
in  England  actoal  mention  was  made  of  them  as  early  as  the 
time  of  King  £thelred,  and  even  then  not  as  a  new  invention. 
He  then  mentioned  the  ooalifteations  of  special  jurori,  grand 
jurors,  and  netty  jurors.  The  legislature  had  on  former  occa- 
sions ailerea  the  joiy  laws  for  the  convenience  of  parties  suffer- 
ing hardships  under  them,  even  so  far  back  as  the  birth  of  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firsi.  At 
that  time  it  was  inconvenient  to  compel  parties,  witnesses,  and 
jaron  to  attend  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  and  other  legisla- 
tive enaetoMnts  had  met  the  wants  of  successive  years,  and  the 
Act  33  and  3i  Vict,  chap.  77,  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
seitiae  the  convenience  of  jarors.  The  Attorney  General  had 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  22nd  section  of  the  Act  which 

} provided  that  jarors  in  civil  cases  slu>ald  receive  remunention 
or  their  eerviees.  As  far  as  he  was  aware  the  following  were 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  present  jury  svstem :  The  number 
of  days  of  attendance  eonseeutively ;  the  uncertainty  and 
suspense  daring  such  attendance  which  paralysed  the  ju- 
ror's own  basiness,  and  sometimes  to  a  serious  extent; 
tho  summoning  mora  than  one  partner  in  a  Urm  on 
the  sasDe  day;  tlie  allowance  in  the  civil  actions  of 
only  lOs.  to  conunoa  jurors,  £1  li.  to  speciid  jurors;  and 
in  criminal  eases  there  was  no  allowance  at  alL  He  would 
suggest  that  in  ease  of  allowance  to  jurors  the^  should  be  sworn 
on  the  1st  of  May,  apd  enabled  to  claim  the  allowance,  and 
not  kept  in  auspeose  several  days  with  on^y  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks.  No  one  wislied,  he  was  sjire,  to  escape  bom  perform- 
ing less  than  hia  fair  share^of  his  duty,  but  all  were^opposed 
to  a  praetice  of  inflicting  upon  a  few  persons  serious  inconve- 
nieoce  and  loss  whilst  others  escaped.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  tliciy  would  state  their  opiuions  on  the 
subject  and  make  some  suggestions  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
hardshin  inflicted  on  the  jurors. 

Mr.  Waxxvixld  thought  that  it  was  unfair  that  some 
gentlemen  ahoold  be  frequently  summoned  on  the  jury,  whilst 
others  were  not  called  upon  to  act  for  a  great  manv  years. 
He  mentioned  that  one  j^cson  whom  he  knew  haa  served 
several  times  on  the  jury  in  three  years,  whilst  another,  in  the 
same  district,  had  not  been  called  upon  once  in  twenty  years. 

Mr.  JTonxK  alto  mentioned  simuar  irregularities  in  the 
summoning  of  the  jur^. 

The  Obai&uan  said  that  with  reference  to  the  summoning 
of  the  juries  he  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility 
rested  with  the  overseers  and  churchwardens,  but  other 
residents  of  the  parish  were  at  libertv  to  see  that  the  over- 
seers' list  was  properly  filled  up.  He  knew  an  instance  in 
which  a  gentleman  liad  been  returned  for  one  parish  while  he 
lived  in  and  ought  to  have  been  returned  for  another.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  iiualification  of  a  juror,  and  went  on  to  state 
that  no  person  eould  legally  be  sammoaed  to  serve  ou  a  jury 
more  than  onee  in  one  year,  unless  tlie  whole  of  the  persons 
retarned  by  the  oveneers  had  already  once  served.  There 
were  in  this  oonnty  thiriy-six  special  jurors ;  and  two  panels 
of  oommoa  jurors  of  seventy-two  eacn,  which  involved  the 
sammoning  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  men  besides  the 
special  jnivmen.  There  was  no  power  in  the  act  given  to  the 
sheriff  to  dispense  with  the  servioes  of  any  one  of  the  jurors 
sammoaed.  Ho  thou^t  an  act  might  be  passed  empowering 
him  to  diseharge  any  ^nror  after  two  days*  attendance  in  court 
At  the  last  irinter  assizes,  when  tiie  calendar  was  not  a  heavy 
one  and  only  one  court  sitting,  the  same  number  of  jurors  had 
to  be  summoned,  the  services  of  many  of  whom  were  not  re- 
quired, still  they  were  kept  in  attendance  several  days  and 
eould  not  be  discharged. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BuBBURT  inquired  if  all  the  144 jurori  were 
summoned  on  that  occasion. 


The  Chaulman  said  he  ooald  not  say,  but  he  understood 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  sheriff  to  summon  more 
than  72  jarors  for  the  winter  assizes,  unless  the  calendar  was 
an  unusually  heavy  one.  He  hoped  that  some  resolution 
wouUI  be  passed  on  the  sulyeet,  and  that  the  section  limiting 
the  attendance  to  once  a  year  would  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Caldzcott  said  that  thirty-six  jurors  could  be  sum- 
moned for  the  first  two  days  and  another  thirty-six  for  the 
next  two.  He  had  drawn  up  some  resolutions  which  ex- 
preised  his  views  upon  the  general  question,  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  they  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  they  were  as  follows :  **  That  Grand  Juries,  both  at 
Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  are  no  longer  needed  as  a  safe- 
guard of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  as  now  in  practice, 
more  likely  to  impede  than  to  forwanl  the  ends  of  justice,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  abolished.  That  the  number  of  tweler 
for  every  jury,  is  unnecessarily  hu^,  that  especially  in  ordi- 
nary civil  causei,  a  number  not  more  than  seven  would  be 
ample,  and  would  reUeve  the  class  of  jurors  from  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  annoyance  of  protracted  attendance  at  the 
Courts.  That  from  the  experience  of  the  members,  there  has 
been  great  irr^ularity  in  the  summoning  of  jurors,  and  that 
there  are  no  means  available  for  asoertainiug  woether  the  jury 
list  has  been  exhausted,  before  Uie  jury  has  a  second  summons; 
and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamller  tiie  jury  lists  returned 
by  overseen  should  have  a  column  showing  the  last  date  of 
senriee  of  each  person,  and  that  the  county  jury  Usts  should 
be  printed  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  copies  sent  to  every 
Board  of  Graardians,  and  also  be  purchaseable  at  a  reasonable 
price  bv  the  nublic  That  it  would  be  of  g^reat  relief  to  jaron 
generally  if  the  sheriff  or  other  summoning  officer  woud  act 
upon  the  power  given  in  section  21  of  the  Jurors'  Act,  1870, 
and  diride  the  jury  paneb  summoned,  so  as  to  provide 
relays  every  second  day  instead  of  compelling  the  whole  to 
attend  from  the  commencement  of  the  Assizes  or  Sessions. 
That  persons  ought  to  be  remunerated,  but  as  the  Attorney- 
Qenenl  has  stated  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  on  the 
subject,  no  immediate  action  is  needed  by  this  Chamber.  That 
the  dcjputation  from  this  Chamber  to  the  Central  Chamber  on 
the  7th  proximo  be  instructed  to  lay  these  resolutions  before 
the  Central  Chamber  with  a  view  to  the  same  being  the  sub- 
ject of  diieussion  at  their  next  meeting."  Mr.  Caldooott  went 
on  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  the  whole  of  his  experience  he 
only,  in  one  instance,  found  a  Grand  Jury  necessary. 

Mr.  F08TI&  did  not  approve  of  persons  who  wen  unable 
to  nad  or  vrrite  being  summoned  on  tlie  jury,  as  he  cout 
sidered  they  were  incapable  of  weighing  the  evidence,  and  of 

? living  a  proper  verdict.  He  had  served  on  a  Jury  on  which 
here  had  been  an  uneducated  person,  and  if  tLsit  juror  had 
been  asked  to  give  a  verdict  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address 
from  the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  he  would  have  given  a 
verdict  aninst  the  prisoner,  but  if  asked  at  the  end  of  the 
speech  of  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  given 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BuRBERT  alluded  to  an  occasion  when  he  and 
other  gentlemen  had  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury,  and  not  one 
of  whom  knew  bow  to  proceed  with  the  business,  not  having 
served  on  that  jury  before,  and  they  had  to  inquire  of  the 
officer  of  the  court  for  information  as  to  the  forms  they  had  tq 
go  through.  He  thought  the  grand  jury  system  was  a  con|« 
plete  force. 

Several  of  the  memben  present  thought  that  the  system  was 
a  useless  one. 

Mr.  BusfiSRT  asked  what  number  the  county  court  juries 
were  composed  of. 

Mr.  CA.LDECOTT  replied  that  the  number  was  five.  He  had, 
however,  in  the  resolution  he  had  drawn  up,  limited  the 
number  to  seven,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  not  ba 
less. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bobbins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 
the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Caldecott  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Coroners'  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr'  Goldn^  was  next  considered,  and  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Ford,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Barbery,  "  That 
the  Central  Chamber  be  reonestcd  10  take  action  to  oppose  the 
danses  of  the  Coronen'  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goldney, 
which  will  impose  additional  permanent  charges  on  the  coun^ 
rates,  and  in  nowise  remedy  the  objectionable  mode  gf  appoint* 
men^  or  the  means  of  dismissal  for  miscondupt,** 
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THlfl  mOTrLATTO  AND  AOMOULTUaAL 
SOOIETr  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Tbtt  moathlj  meetiair  of  tlia  dirasfton  wu  hald  on  Wsdaei- 
day,  March  1,  G«0T((e  17.  Bridge,  Ediabugfa,  Migor  Bannj, 
of  Bam,  in  the  chair. 

Tha  miantet  of  the  Specud  Oommitteei  11th  Jannaxy,  re- 
oommeiiding  that  the  board  thoiild  aathoriie  the  Seeretaxy  to 
pay  the  railway  return  fare  of  all  looh  direeton  at  may  claim 
»  for  tlie  days  they  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
—and  which  wat  nnder  ooniideratioa  at  the  direeton^  meet- 
ings on  the  18th  of  January  and  lit  Febmazy— wai  before 
ihe  beard. 

It  wat  mored  by  Mr.  Hog,  NewUtton,  and  leooiided  t^  Sir 
^BOKAS  BDCH4jr  HxPBUBN,  that  the  board  do  not  agree  to 
the  recommendation. 

It  wat  moTcd  by  Mr.  Mitchbll»  Alloi^  and  leoonded  by 
Hr.  Dioxaoir,  Contophine,  that  the  minnte  be  approved  of. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  flog  wat  carried,  and  the  payment  of 
ndlway  expentet  to  directort  refilled. 

The  Sbcutart  repotted  that  a  meetinir  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Qeneral  Improrement  of  Land  in  Scotland 
had  been  held  on  the  16th  of  febmair,  when  all  the  membert 
of  the  committee  were  prewnt,  vrith  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Tonnff,  Keir  Maine,  from  whom  letten  were  read  ttatmg  hia 
inability  to  act  on  the  committee.  A  memorandum  on  the 
nbject  prepared  by  the  Marouit  of  Tweeddale  waa  read  to  the 
oommittee.  It  wat  rotolvea  that  a  copy  of  the  Mar^aii* 
nemorandnm  thonld  be  tent  to  each  member  of  committee 
ftnr  contideration,  and  that  the  meetinff  thonld  bead^jonned 
till  a  ftttnie  day  convenient  for  hit  Lordthip,  by  which  time  it 
wiat  hoped  that  each  member  of  committee  wonld  be  prepared 
with  hit  own  Tiewt  of  the  bett  mode  of  improving  lano,  and 
of  the  oonne  to  be  recommended  to  the  direeton. 

Punch  Fxasaiit  Bxlizv  FuiiD.^Mr.  V.  N.  Mnrzns 
itated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  initmctiont  given  him  at 
the  latt  board  meeting,  he  had  tent  circiUart  to  the  lecretaiiet 
of  all  the  local  agricmtnral  atioeiationt  in  corretpondence  with 
Ihe  Soo*ety.  ScTcral  of  thete  todetiet  had  already  tent  np 
nbeoriptiont,  which  had  been  handed  to  the  honorarr  trea- 
anrer  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  and  he  believed  from 
the  oorrMpondenoe  he  had  had  that  many  more  wonld  be 
forthcoming. 

CaxmcAL  DiPA&TMurT.— The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Latta,  addretted  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  Societv't  chemitt,  wat 
anbmitted ;  and  the  Secretary  wat  inttmcted  to  retom  it  to 
Dr.  Anderson,  requesting  him  to  carry  out  the  propoted  in« 
▼ettigation: 

Carmyle  Farm,  Tolloroti,  Glatgow,  13th  Feb.,  1871. 
Dear  Sir, — ^At  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  agreeably  to 
the  direotiont  given  in  the  Trantactiont,  I  h9g  to  tubmit  to  you 
the  following  tumttion  for  an  invettigation  and  report,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Unemical  Committee,  unlett  the  tubject  hat 
already  been  eahantted  by  you.  On  this  farm,  and  the  landt 
adjoining  for  many  milet  around,  the  "  tcab**  in  potatoet  hat 
been  a  oonttant  touroe  of  lott  and  anxiety  to  the  growers. 
Potatoet  are  Tery  extensively  grown  in  this  district,  and  have 
been  for  a  great  many  years,  the  toil  being  well  adapted  for 
their  growth,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  excellent  mar- 
ket. For  tome  time  past,  however,  the  value  of  the  crop  hat 
been  greatly  deteriorated  b^  the  preyalenoe  of  teab,  which  hat 
had  the  effect  of  depredatiug  thote  affected  by  it  at  leatt  £1 
per  ton.  This  upon  otherwise  flrst-rate  potato  land  it  equal 
to  a  lost  of  about  £10  per  aore,  which,  as  L  mytelf  grow  about 
40  aeret  annually,  and  othcrt  in  proportion,  becomet  a  heavy 
drawback  npon  Arming  in  thit  locahty.  The  land  oompriMt 
A  variety  of  soils ;  but  the  disease  is  prevalent  on  all  of  uiem, 
more  particularly  the  light  soilt.  The  weather  does  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  it  materially,  although  the  late  dry  teatont  have 
•omewhat  aggravated  it.  Pattunni^  anin  hat  been  retorted 
to,  but  without  tuooest,  a  ftdd  on  thit  farm  which  had  been  in 
gran  for  nine  or  ten  years  being  as  bad  as  the  othen.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  field  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  hedge,  of  pre- 
eitely  the  same  nature,  but,  if  anvthing,  of  a  poorer  descrip- 
tion, which  had  been  under  wood  for  probably  100  years,  pro- 
duced in  the  tame  leason  potatoet  without  a  tpecK  of  tcab. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  cante  of  the  disease 
null  be  a  deflcienoy  in  the  soil  of  tome  material  conttitnent 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  oiop,  and  which,  ab- 


ftaeted  by  asMsivv  ffdipi«g,il  iMf  W  yoMiUa  to  vMmVy 
the  aid  of  toienee.  I  may  mentioB  that  fomyard  aaame  n 
laigeqiiantitiatiBehieiy  vtadfertha  enm,  bat  nana,  dinol. 
ved  boneib  and  other  aitifieial  manurea,  have  abe  beea  tried 
without  appearing  to  have  any  eflbct  on  the  diaette.  I  vstU 
letpeotfoUy  tuggcat,  thereiore,  that  the  Chemical  Couittis 
thonld  anthorite  yon  to  make  the  neeetHtfv  inquiry  utotks 
above  robgeet  with  a  view  to  a  remedy,  and  I  thaU  bt  hsp^ 
to  afford  yoo  all  the  attiatance  and  informatiaa  in  mv  powo. 
Toon  foithfolly,  Matbow  Bodgib  Um. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diiecfcon  on  the  Itt  of  ftbniait,tt 
waa  remitted  to  the  Committee  on  Oeneial  Showt  sad  Mi- 
chinsiy  to  take  into  oontideration  the  motion  made  bj  Hr. 
Munro,  Faimington,  at  the  general  meetin|  on  the  ISth  of 
January,  The  joint  committeea  met  on  the  2M  of  jfebnniy, 
when  there  were  tubmitted  to  them,  alone  with  Mr.  Moara'i 
motion,  the  leatont  attigned  in  fovonr  of  the  diteontunsflee 
of  premiumt  for  implementt  in  1878,  and  the  tanestMn  tba 
made  at  to  the  future  meant  of  enooun^ing  and  briagiif  te- 
ward  machinitta  of  ingenuity  and  geniut.  The  report  m 
mbmitted  to  the  directort.  It  ttatea  that  the  joiateoa- 
mitteet  havins  carefollv  oonaidered  the  tubject  lemitted  to 
them,  and  having  heard  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maaro,  FrofeiHi 
Wilton,  Mr.  Qibton,  Mr.  Dickton,  Mr.  Banter,  tad  ette 
membert,  now  beg  unanimously  to  recommend — 1.  Thai  thi 
present  mtem  thonld  be  continued,  the  prindpsl  ida  ii 
exittence  being— first,  that  the  artielea  of  each  exhibitor  ue 
all  pkced  at  one  stand ;  second,  the  inspecting  committees  an 
instructed  to  award  tilver  medak  at  they  may  deem  proper  for 
general  oollectiont,  new  inventiont,  or  radietl  improreoati, 
where  a  trial  it  not  practicable ;  third,  when  an  impleneat « 
a  machine  is  supposed  to  embrace  a  new  inveotioB,  or  ndial 
improvement,  the  nature  of  such  it  required  to  be  speeiSed  is 
the  entry,  to  enable  the  directors  to  order  an.  inseeetioB  vitk 
a  view  to  a  trial.  Such  trial,  when  reoommended  bj  the » 
spectmg  committee,  is  instituted  in  a  convenient  locslity,  asd 
at  a  season  of  the  year  suitable  for  the  operation  of  the  la- 
plement  or  machine,  which,  when  thorongfaiy  tested,  isetlitM 
to  luch  a  premium  at  the  directort  may  tee  fit  to  award, « 
the  report  of  the  judges  employed  by  them.  S.  That  in  addi- 
tion it  shall  be  competent  for  the  kxsal  committee  at  the  geoenl 
show  to  select  any  description  of  implement  theftthiak  propa  m 
special  trial.  Such  trials  shall  be  conducted  by  the  aaid  loeU 
committee,  who  shall  undertake  the  whole  arrangeneats  n 
carrying  out  the  same  at  a  period  of  the  vw^J  ^"""^ 
suitable.  8.  The  directors  inaU  award  tucb  monej  P"^  " 
medalt  on  account  of  the  competitive  triab  at  may  he  vns^ 
with  the  local  committee.  .    •  •  * 

The  board  approved  of  the  reoommendationt  by  v»  ym 
Committeea  on  (ieneral  Showt  and  Machinery,  and  the  aav 
arrangement  will  be  tried  at  the  Perth  Show  in  July  ant. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLAND 
SOCIETY.  AND  SOUTHEBN  COUNTIES 
ASSOCIATION, 

A  meetinff  of.  the  Council  wat  held  on  Tnetday,  fAnvf 
28,  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  Bristol.  The  Karl  of  Cork  aad 
Orrery  presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Sir  J.  T.  E  w* 
worth,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  S.  Best,  Hon.  snd  ^^^' 
T.  Boscawen,  Meurs.  R.  O.  Badoock,  R.  Bremridge,  C.  and  & 
H.  Bush,  J.  T.  Davy,  A.  F.  Milton  Druce.  E.  B.  M.  Daw  f . 
W.  Dymond,  C.  Edwards,  M.  Farrant,  H.  Fookei,  F.  OJ, 
Jonathan  Gray,  J.  Hole,  H.  P.  Jonet,  J.  E.  KnoUya,  J.  r- 
Lennard,  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell,  H.  St.  John  Made,  0.  S.  I^ 
G.  Shackell,  A.  Thynne,  B.  Ttood,  Herbert  WiUiaBn;  S. 
Spackman  (Oflicial  Superintendent),  W.  Smith  (Offieul  A^ 
countant),  and  J.  Goodwin  (Secretair  and  Editor). 

A  letter  wat  read  from  the  Begutiar  of  the  BoTU  Duu 
Society,  announcing  that  in  aocoi  dance  with  a  ^^S^^JK 
oently  patted,  the  ^etident  of  the  Bath  and  Weet  of  Eagvu 
Society  it  e«  q^Erio  an  hon.  member  of  the  Bojal  DoUia  9> 
dety.  The  communication  wat  ordered  to  be  entered  oo  t» 
minntet,and  the  Secretarr  wat  directed  to  write  a  lettff  <» 
acknowledgement  and  thanxa.  .  ...  ^ 

The Evl of  Portamonth  having  offmA«P>^£^^S 
the  belt  Hampahire  0OWB  nun-lamb  ihowB  at  Chuldfcti  ud 
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Ifr.  JLlCBfiiiM,  et  Iralhill,  %  yri»  el  £«  fer  tii«  Meend 
Iflit  miaal  of  the  nae  elaa8»  tlie  priiw  vera  aeeepted  with 
thiuka,  ind  the  elaaa  was  ordered  to  stoad  in  the  piue-eheet. 

Mr.  Herbert  WilluBS,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, brought  np  the  etatement  of  aoeoonte  for  the  year  ead<* 
ug  Deeember  Slat^  1870^  ehomn^p,  in  roondnnmber,  a  balance 
of  il,400  ia  favoor  of  the  Society,  and  an  additional  enm 
VM  ordered  to  be  inveeted  in  Coniole,  eo  ae  to  bring  np  the 
aaMBt  of  the  Soeiety'e  funded  itoek  to  £7,100. 

The  Cooaoil  decided  that  henceforth  nn  adTortieenentt,  ei« 
eeptinff  thoee  relating  cselamvdj  to  the  hneineM  of  the  8»- 
detj,  be  innrted  in  ue  Jmtmak 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dorehetter, 
•Utioff  that  the  Loeal  Committee  an  prepared  to  treat  deft- 
DitiTely  with  the  Society  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of  1872, 
tod  a  deputation  of  the  Oonncil  was  appointed  to  ?isit  Dor- 
ehester  and  confer  with  the  local  authorities  on  the  ISth  of  AprU. 

The  eoatraek  of  Messrs.  Fry  and  Son,  of  Bath,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Society's  Shedding  and  Hoarding  for  a  term  of 
fire  jears  was  reported  to  hsTc  been  duly  executed ;  and  the 
tender  of  Ibssrs.  Piggott,  Brothers,  of  London,  for  the  supply 
of  eanf  as  for  a  similar  term  was  aoeepted. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Arts  Committee  the  Cooneil 
made  a  ^prant  of  MO  towards  priies  to  be  offered  at  Guildford 
Jbr  HooitoB  hwe  designs  and  work. 

The  eipenaes  of  the  Horticultural  Department  at  TWnnton 
baling  proTcd  to  he  oonaiderably  greater  than  at  any  former 
Deetiog  an  additional  snm  of  mon^  was  granted  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  meeting  the  same. 

The  Stewards  of  Plant  were  anihorised  to  engage  a  snitahle 
penon  as  permanent  assistant  storekeeper. 

The  following  new  memhers  were  elected :  H.  D.  Barclay, 
imnek  Pbrk,  Surrey;  a  Best,  B.N.,  Abbott's  Ann  And- 
over ;  U.  Churchill,  Aldershot  Park,  Pordingbridge ;  Eer.  H. 
Cooibe;  J.  Davciy,  Crofthole,  Beronport:  Colonel  F.  Davie; 
J.  Oelier,  Orey well,  Odiham,  Hants ;  T.  Penn,  £sUt<t  Offices, 
Dowoton  Caatifs  Ludlow ;  C.  J.  Lonoh,  Avington,  Winches- 
ter ;  fi.  Marshall,  Oodalming ;  J.  A.  Mumford,  Chilton  Park 
Ftra,  Thame,  Oxoa ;  C.  H.  Mills,  M.P.,  Wildernesse,  Se?en. 
oakOiKeat;  C  McNiven,  Perrysfleld,  Qodstone ;  S.  Sewan, 
WeicoB,  PeterdeU,  Hanto ;  Ae?.  B.  Sellwood,  Shnte  Parson- 
lie,  Anuiaiter ;  Colonel  H.  Splatt ;  J.  Stnbbs,  West  Tister, 
ilroford.  Huts ;  P.  Shute ;  Colonel  Thomneon ;  P.  Turner, 
The  Leea,  Pemhridge,  Leuninster;  J.  Wright  and  Co., 
firaut-itreet,  Mngton,  Birmingham ;  and  T.  W.  Wedlake, 
Uflioa  ifoQndry,  Homehnreh. 


THE  JOUSNAL  OF  THE  BOTAL  AGEI- 
CULTUEAL  SOCIETY  OP  BNaLAND. 

The  first  Pftft  fbr  the  present  year  has  jnst  been  issued,  and 
ii  sow  in  the  eunrte  of  dreulation  amongst  the  members.  The 
new  editor  evinces  no  lack  of  energy,  bat^  on  the  contrary,  he 
nther  warms  to  his  work,  as  a  fair  fourth  of  the  material  in 
theaew  number— that  is,  soTenty-iTe  pages  in  three  hundred 
— ii  from  his  own  pen.  This  paper,  giving  the  experienoes 
of  a  tour  in  the  north,  is  termed  a  '*  Report  on  some  Features 
of  ScoUiBh  Agrienltnre  ;**  and  although  there  is  not  much 
M  natter  to  be  gathered  over  saoh  well-wom  gronnd  as 
I'tttoa  Bams  and  Tillyfour,  the  composition  of  the  artide 
tmeea  great  seal  and  industry ;  whilst  Mr.  Jenkins  speaks 
^  pretty  plainly  against  the  standard  abuses  of  Scotch 
^*a^  sach  M  the  law  of  hypothee,  and  the  letting  of  land 
^  binder.  Again,  tiie  editor's  own  address  at  the  Sodety  of 
Aiti,  and  more  especially  Mr.  Coleman's  able  exposition  at  the 
'^naers'  Ciub,  have  quite  taken  the  sting  out  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Hurray's  eontribotion  to  the  present  Part  on  **  Cheese  Factories 
A  Derbishirs,'*  aa  Professor  Voeleker,  in  a  reoent  leetore,  has 
*^»in  A  depfte^  anticipated  something  of  that  he  haa  to  say 
^  <a  *'  Sogar-beeta  and  Beetroot  Distillation."  But  the 
^i^^r  does  well  m  other  ways  j  and'hii  ammal  report,  as 


the  eoasolting  ehemiat  of  th«  Sodety,  ihooU  iferefy  shame  ihe 
veterinary  profession  into  making  some  sign  beyond  m«re 
excuses,  or  roundabout  papers  leading  to  nowhere.  The 
meetings  whioh  we  have  oontinned  to  report  in  onr  columns 
during  the  last  year  or  so  as  taking  plaoe  at  Southampton 
and  the  Botley  Avmen^  Club,  on  the  proposed  inelosnre  of 
the  New  Forest  have,  again,  rendered  the  artide  by  the  seere. 
tary  of  the  Botley  Farmers^  Club  on  "  the  Agricultural  Capabi- 
lities  of  the  New  Forest*'  somewhat  fitmiliar ;  bntthe  snbjeet 
is  very  daboratdy  handled,  and  it  is,  moreover,  satisfactory  to 
see  that  the  writer  arrives  at  a  very  sound  oondudon  as  to  the 
best  means  of  devdoping  the  uses  of  the  Forest,  via.,  **  By  ent* 
ting  it  op  into  small  estates,  each  possessing  a  favourable  dte 
for  building,  and  consisting,  if  possible,  partly  of  wooded  and 
partly  of  waste  land."  Mr.  Lawes  himsdf  never  tires  of  talk- 
ing of  the  erops  at  iU>thamsted,  now  9propo»  of  *'the 
Drought,"  while  Mr.  Tomer,  C.E.,  writes  on  «*Lime.bnm« 
ing  "  and  there  are  sundry  tabulated  returns  and  other  such 
statistioal  information  with  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of 
late  to  set  off  the  Journal.  The  freshest  and  most  telling  paper 
of  all.  would  certainly  look  to  be  the  opening  one  on  "Ame* 
riean  Batter  Factories,"  by  Mr.  Willard,  M.A.,  of  New  York,  t 
story  which  may  start  our  dairy-formers  off  in  another  direc« 
tion.  The  article,  however,  is  absolntdy  disfigured  by  an  in- 
finity of  line-headings,  page  after  page,  when  snrdy  the  titles 
to  the  several  woodcuts  would  have  been  sufllcient  *'  diversion.** 
This  practice  of  cutting  up  a  magazine  essay  into  little  bits  or 
paragraph  chapters  is  alike  uninviting  to  the  reader  and  detri- 
mental to  the  writer ;  while  it  must  play  the  very  dickens  with 
anything  like  style  or  connection,  and  is  generally  the  resource 
of  a  very  raw  or  Tcry  feeble  penman.  The  new  number  is  alto- 
gether a  very  foir  one,  if  a  trifle  tame  when  put  into  comparison 
with  some  of  its  immediate  predecessors. 


THB  WOODBBlDaB  HOBSB  SHOW. 

There  was  a  capital  entry  of  fifteen  cart  stallions,  in* 
dadiog  a  namber  of  horses  well-known  in  the  prize-ring. 
The  fine  action,  however,  of  Cup  Bearer,  a  porchase  at 
the  late  Mr.  Crisp's  sale  at  a  long  price,  readily  plaoed 
him  first,  as  Boyal  Prince  was  a  good  second ;  but 
the  judges  lingered  terribly  over  the  award  of  the 
third  premiom,  each  of  the  three  holding  to  a 
horse  of  his  own.  Oxford  Emperor,  the  Denningtoa 
Yoong  Cap  Bearer,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  Bismarck  wert 
kept  in  the  ring  notil  the  public  became  very  im- 
patient. Of  the  thorough-bred  horses,  Wellington,  an 
own  brother  to  Athena,  did  not  appesr,  and  Defender  had 
an  easy  victory  over  Mr.  Bame's  Benvoglio,  by  Onlston. 
Defieader,  a  black-brown  five-year-old  by  Onnboat,  is  sure 
to  be  heard  of  again  about  the  country  during  the 
summer.  Of  the  hackney  stallions  Mr.  Oroot's  Sports- 
man was  a  long  way  the  best,  the  entij  against  him 
bdng  neither  strong  in  numbers  nor  merit.  The  whole 
business  was  well  conducted. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

JuooBfd— N.  G.  Barthropp,  Yarmouth. 

D.  Sewell,  Beaumont  Hall,  Colchastar. 
B.  £L  Wrineh,  Harkstead. 

Snflblk  earl  stallioM.— First  prii^  £10,  R.  Garrett,  Carlton 
(Cup-bearer)  ;  second,  £6,  C.  Boby,  Alton  (BAyal  Prinee)  { 
third,  £f»  I.  Bist.  Tittingstone  (Oiford  Enperor). 

Thorough-bred  stallioaa.— The  prise  of  £6,  Major  Barloir» 
Hasketon  (ilefendar)* 

Haduey  irtaUiQM.«-The  priie  of  A6,  J.  Gtmit»Woodbridg» 

Sportsman). 
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FRENCH    PEASANT    FARMERS*    SEED 

FUND. 

At   a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Mannoii  Hoote 
Fraoch  Belief  Faod  held  on  Fridfty,  Mareh  17,  Mr.  Geo.  Moon 
road  R  letter  from  Mr.  Bollock,  tppetling  for  aid  in  seed  com 
for  the  districts  of  Sedan  and  St.  Qnentin ;  he  then  stated 
that  he  had  requested  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  French  Peasant  Farmers*  Seed  Fnnd,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  for  the  parpoea  of  ex- 
plaining what  had  been  done  by  Lord  Vernon's  committee  for 
the  relief  of  the  French  peasant  farmers,  so  that  they  might 
consider  the  expediency  of  making  a  erant  for  the  districts 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bnliock.    Mr.  Jeaxins  stated  that   the 
wants  of  the  St.  Qnentin  district  had  been  so  nigeatly  pressed 
upon  Lord  Vernon's  committee  that  they  liad  instcacted  their 
representati?e  at  Amiens  to  relieve  them  as  far  as  the  corn  at 
his  disposal  wonld  allow,  and  that  they  had  made  a  supple- 
mentary grant  of  600  quarters  of  barley  to  enable  hun  to  do 
^s  more  effectually ;  but  that  the  requirements  of  the  district 
were  far  bejond  the  means  they  had  at  eommand.    With  re- 
gard to  Sedan,  he  stated  that  as  the  Daiiy  Newt  fund  had  ex- 
pended about  £14,000  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  Belgian 
seed-corn  committee  had  undertaken  the  relief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes  and  the  surrounding  region,  in  vrhich 
Sedan  is  sitoatel.  Lord  Vernon's  committee  did  not  propose  to 
do  anything  in  that  quarter,  more  espeeiaUy  as  some  other 
Departments,  notably  the  Seine  Infeneure  and  the  Bare,  were 
in  Ter^ great  want,  and  had  hitherto  received  no  assistance  of 
any  kind.    After  some  conversation  it  was  resolved  to  place  a 
fhrther  sum  of  £8,000  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Vernon  s  com- 
mittee, for  the  purchase  of  seed,  especially  oata  and  potatoes, 
for  distribution  in  such  parts  of  France  as  most  require  as- 
sistance, and  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bullock's  letter  be  sent  to 
them  for  consideration. 

During  the  past  week  the  Executive  Committee  have  met 
three  times,  and  for  the  past  fortnight  the  Committee  and  the 
hoBOraiy  officers  have  been  bnaiiy  employed  in  making  the 
most  of  the  sowing  season.  At  the  present  moment  we  believe 
that  all  the  spring  wheat>  whether  purchased  or  inven,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  3,600  qaarters,  is  bow  in  France,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  actoally  in  the  ground.  About  1,260 
qaarters  of  barley,  and  the  same  amount  of  oats,  are  also  in 
course  of  distribution,  and  the  remainder  in  each  case  is  being 
forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  total  shipments  of  each 
kind  of  grain  ordered  for  distribution,  and  the  districts  for 

which  they  are  intended  will  be  as  follows : 

» 

Wheat  Bailey.  Oats.  Fiotatoes. 


Somme  and  Aisne  (Amiens  and    Qrs. 

StQuentin) 1,000 

Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Mame, 

andOise  1,000 

La   Beance    (Tours,    Orleans, 

Biois,  &e.)  1,600 

Euro    and    Seine,   Inferieure 

(lately  undertaken) 


Qrs.    Qrs. 
1,000  1,600 


Tons. 
800 


1,000  1,600      200 
1,000  1,000      200 


in  conseqnenee  of  the  further  grtmt  of  £8,000  ikote  tlie  liird 
Mayor's  Committee ;  but  it  will  probably  be  in  foil  working 
order  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Taking  into  aeeount  the  difficulty  of  tiansportug  laige 
supplies  of  materud  through  a  eountry  so  reeently  in  a  state 
of^war,  the  French  Feasant  Farmers'  Seed  Fnad  is  aa- 
doubtedly  fortunate  in  having  been  aUe  to  forward  so  mach 
seed-corn  up  to  the  present  time.  This  is  in  great  measvs 
due  to  the  eaeray  of  Sir  Vincent  Evre,  at  Boolofpie,  and  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  at  Honfleur.  At  the  former  place,  pUes  of  ■»- 
chandise  wait  their  turn  for  days  and  weeks,  while  the 
English  gift  goes  carriagol  free  in  preference  to  tSL  comen; 
and  at  Honfleur,  the  railway  was  no  sooner  reoaired  than  the 


tsed-com  of  the  Soci^  Anglais  wu  on  it  way  to  Tours. 


—        800     600     200 

In  addition  to  these  sunplies  some  considerable  oonsign- 
ments  from  Scotland  are  being  distributed  in  ^  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Qnentin ;  and  a  cargo  of  oats  and  barley,  the  cost 
of  which  is  to  be  divided  between  this  fund  and  the  War 
Victims'  Fond,  is  destined  for  the  district  of  La  Beance, 
which  is  terribly  in  want  of  seed  corn  and  potatoes,  and  which 
will  probably  be  still  further  aided  by  a  donation  from  Iiehmd. 

The  committee  have  specially  chartered  two  steamers  for 
conveying  the  corn  to  the  district  of  La  Beance,  and  during 
the  past  fortnight  these  vessels  have  made  satisfoetory  pas- 
sages between  London  and  Honfleur;  while  they  have  idso 
employed  a  chartered  steamer  to  convey  grain  intended  for  the 
distriots  mentioned  in  the  flrst  two  columns  to  the  depdt  at 
Boulogne,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  General  Sir  Vincent 
£yre,lCC.B.;  besides  forwarding  large  quantities  in  the 
ordinary  Boulogne  boats. 

The  headquarters  and  the  names  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Society  are,  in  the  order  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Sartoris 
at  Amiens,  Mr.  Furl^  in  Paris,  and  Colonel  Elphinstone  at 
Tours.    The  fourth  district  was  only  undertaken  on  Satuday, 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  SEEDS  BY  POST 

PARCEL. 

At  the  Postal  Beform  Conference,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mr.  DzAirx,  the  secretaiy  of  the  Seed  Trade  AssodalMa, 
moved   a  rmolntion  u   follows :    **  That  thixe  should  be 
three  different  principles  or  rates  of  charging,  one  for  letteci, 
one  for  all  periodicals,  without  reference  to  the  length  of 
the  period  of  publication,  and  whether  stitched  or  nnstiched, 
and  one  for  parcels  of  dl  kiids  of  matter  not  dangerous,  vitk 
such  limit  of  bulk  and  weight  as  may  be  found  oonttmeaL" 
There  was  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  the  first  point  of  the 
resolution,  vis.,  tliat  there  should  be  three  different  principles 
or  rates  for  charging,  inasmuch  as  this  had  been  raOy  goat 
into  by  the  chairman.    But  upon  the  third  point— that  tbcR 
should  be  one  rate  for  parcels  of  all  kinds,  not  dangeron»-he 
bad  a  word  or  two  to  say,  representing,  as  he  did,  a  body  upon 
whom  the  regulations  which  came  into  force  on  the  lit  of 
October  last  had  foUen  with  vei^  greal  weight,  via.,  the  seed 
trade.    Previously,  they  had  eigoyed  the  great  privilrge  sf 
soiding  to  all  parte  of  the  country  and  abroad  paroeb  of  seeds 
at  sampb  ratea,  although  they  were  goods  in  ezoention  of  ss 
order.    In  the  ease  oi  the  colonies,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
United  States,  that  privilege  had  tended  to  dcvekm  to  a  great 
extent  a  vahiable  soorce  of  industiy,  for  as  seeoemea  they 
found,  year  by  year,  that  the  orders  received  from  those  plsees 
were  being  considerably  augmented.    There  were  difliooltia 
connected  with  the  climate  and  other  matters  wlueh  iuteifered 
with  the  ptoduotioB  of  new  and  ehoiee  variekaea  of  seeds  and 
plants  ill  the  countries  he  had  referred  to,  and  it  was  sa  ines- 
timable advantage  to  their  oorrespondeats  in  these  loealitwi 
that  they  should  be  able  to  receive,  as  quickly  as  possiUc, 
from  England  the  contributions  of  the  most  talented  nortjesl- 
turists.    Orders  for  seeds  from  these  plaoes,  iherefore,  ven 
being  constantly  received,  and  the  great  advantage  of  \ma% 
able  to  send  them  b^  post  consisted  in  this,  that  they  we 
easily  and  quieklv  dehvered.    The  fact  that  Uiej  were  pre^ 

?revented  any  aelay  when  they  reached  their  destuatioa. 
'here  was  no  Custom-house  examination  neoessaiy,  sad  as 
occasion  for  their  being  laid  by  in  damp  warehouses,  to  svait 
orders  being  sent  up  tM  country,  bat  they  were  ddivered  ia> 
mediately,  and  in  good  condition,  and  this  was  of  oouaiderabk 
importance,  for  man^  valuable  kinds  of  seeds  were  s-peedily  is- 
ittied  if  allowed  to  he  about  subject  to  atmosDheric  laflnesflek 
The  Post-offioe  authorities  have  now  set  up  tnia  kind  of  har- 
rier, that  samples  might  be  seat,  but  not  seeds  of  value ;  hot 
he  should  like  to  ask  the  Postmaster-Gbneml,  or  any  offidsl, 
how  he  was  able  to  deeide  what  were  seeds  of  value,  and  wbt 
were  samples.  Even  seedsmen  themselves  wonld  very  oltea 
And  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  such  a  qneatioa,  aad  he 
might  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  regulataons,  the 
seed  trade  had  continued  to  send  their  rareels  throagk  the 
post,  and  very  seldom  indeed  were  they  duuenged  or  interfered 
with,  notwithstandii^  the  regulations  were  constantly  vidaiei 
Probablv  the  Post-office  authorities  fislt  what  a  dificollif  there 
was  in  deciding  the  point.  I)ow  and  then  a  parcel  was  sar- 
charged,  but  very  seldom.  The  resolution  was  oveBtaalJ(y  pst 
and  carried  in  this  way:  "That  thane  should  be  only  three 
different  principles  of  rates  of  chaixing,  one  for  lettos,  me 
for  all  newspapers,  without  reference  to  length  of  pahlicatiao, 
and  whether  stitched  or  unstitched,  and  one  for  parcels  of  aU 
kindt  of  matter  (not  dangerous},  with  such  limit  of  balk  aad 
weight  as  may  be  found  eonTenieBt*" 


THE  FABMB&'S  MAGAZINS. 
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AeaiCULTURAL  MBBTINaS  IN  1871. 

APRIL  1.— lAtidera&le  Agriooltana  Society.— Meetiiifr  at 
lAoder.   Entries  cloMMaroh  27.    President.  The  B«rl  of 
Laoderdale.    Becretaiy,  Mr.  Thoe.  Broomfleld,  Lander. 
APRIL  11, 12, 13,  14,  and  16.— Boyal  Dublin  Society.— Bprinjr 
Show  in  Daolin.    Entries  dosed.    President,  The  Lord 
Lientenant  of   Ireland.    Snperintendent,  Hr.  Andrew 
Gorrigan,  Dablin. 
APRIL  86  and  M.— Ayrshire  Afnioultaral  Society.— Meeting 
a(Ayr.    Entries  elose  April  11.    President,  The  Earl  of 
QlasKOW.    Secretary,  Mr.  James  M'Mnrtrie,  Ayr. 
MAT  10  and  11.— Glasgow  Agricaltural  Society  .^Meeting 
in  Glasgow.    Entries  close  April  89.    Secretary,  J.  Dykes, 
Jonr.,  SL  Yhicent-street,  Glasgow. 
HAY  88,  90,  31,  and  JUNE  1  and  8.— Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agriealtoral  Society  and  Southern  Conntlee  Asso- 
eiation.— Meeting  at  Guildford.    Entries  close  for  Imple- 
ments and  Stock,  April  18;  for  Ponl^,  May  8.    Pre- 
sident, The  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.     Secretary,  Mr. 
Josiah  Goodwin,  4,  Terraoe-walk,  Bath. 
JUNE  13  and  14.— Warwickshire  Agricultoral   Society.— 
Meeting  at  Rugby.    Entries  close  for  Stock  May  1st, 
for  imidements  May  27th.    President  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick.   Secretary,  Mr.  John  Moore,  Warwick. 
JUNE  14.— Thome  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting  atThoner. 
Entries  close  June  3.     President,  H.  W.  Godfrey,  Esq. 
SeeretaiT.  Mr.  Richard  Mioklethwaite,  Thome. 
JUNE  14  and  16.— Royal  Oomwall  Anionltoral  Society.— 
V^irtJTtg  at  Tmio.    Entries  cloee  May  17.    President, 
Liei^^^CoL  Archer.     Secretary.  Mr.  Henzy  Tresawna, 
Lamcdlyn,  Probns. 
JUNE  16  and  16.— Essex  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting  at 
Romfoid.     Entries  dose  May  16.     President,   David 
M'lntosh,  Esq.   Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Bmson,  Hahtesd 
J  UNE  21. 28,  and  83.— Hants  and  Berks  Agriooltuna  Society. 
—Meeting  at  Portsmouth.    Entries  close  May  20.    Pre- 
sident, Lord  Northbrook.    Seoretaxy,  Mr.  Henzy  Downs, 
Basingstoke. 
JUNE  21  and  22  —Norfolk  Agrionltnral  Society.- Meeting  at 
East  Dereham.    Entries  olose  May  20.    President,  Glare 
BewaU  Bead,  Esq.,  M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  John  Cross, 
Son^-atreet,  Norwich.        ...  .  ,,        . 

JUNE  28  and  23.— North-East  Agricultural  Association  of 
Ireland.- Meeting  at  Belfast.     Entries  dose  for  Stock, 
May  20:    fbr  Implements,  June  3.     President,  Lord 
Lnxgan.    Secretary,  Mr.  G.  G.  Bingham,  Ulster-build- 
ings, Bellhst.  ,    «    .  ^ 
JUNE  28  and  29.— Rqyal  Jen^  Agricultoral   Society.- 
Meeting  at  St.  HeUen,  Jersey.    Entries  olose  for  imple- 
ments May  13,   for  stock  Junel.    President,  Charles 
Fhmp LeComu,  Esq.    Secretary,  Mr.  Albert  Le  Gallais, 
Jersey.  ^. 
JULY  4.— Rlpon  and  Olaio  Agrionltaral  Society.— Meeting 
at  Bipon.    Entries  doee  Jme  28.    President,  The  Earl 
da  Gray  and  Ripon.    Secretary.  Mr.  John  Wood,  Ripon. 
JULT  6  and  7.— Suffolk  Agriealtoral  Association.— Meeting 
at  Beccles.    Entries  close  June  10.    President,  Colonel 
Sir  Alexander  Shafto  Adair.    Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Bond, 
Butter  Msrket,  Ipswich.                                    .  .„  _,  ^ 
JULY  10,  11.  12^  13,  and  14.— Boyal  Agricultoral  Society 
of  igf^giM^i,— Mfmt^**g  at  WolTcrhampton.   Entries  elose 
for  Implementa  May  Ij  for  Stock,  June  1;  entries  for 
Ftoms  dossd.    Preudent,  Lord  Yemon.    Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Jenkins,  HanoTsr-square,  London.    (The  Meeting 
of  the  Staffordshire  Agricultoral  Society  will  this  year 
merge  into  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.) 
JULY  19,  20,  and  21.— linoolnshire  Agriealtoral  Society.— 
Meeting  at  Brigg.     Entries  close  June  10.    President, 
Colonel  J.  D.  AsUear.     Secretazy,  Mr,  8.  Upton,  St. 
Beziedict*s-square,  Uncoln.          ,  ^    .  .       ,,    ., 
JULY  20.— Bedfordshire  Agricultural  Sodety.— Mesting  at 
Bedftnd.     Entries  dose  July  let.    President,   James 
Howard,  Esq.,   M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Lester, 

St.  Peter's  Green,  Bedford.  ^     .        .„,.,_ 

JULY  26.— Thirsk  Agricultoral  Sodely.—Meetmg  at  TlUrsk. 
Secretary,  Mr. George Preeznan, Thirsk.         .^    .,     , 

JULY  26.  27,  and  28.— Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
ScotUmd.- Meetizig  at  Perth.  Entries  close  Juzm  10. 
President,  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Secretary,  Mr. 
r.  N.  Menaies,  George  IV.  Bridgew  Edinborgh. 

AUGUST  2,  3,  and  4.— Yoricshire  Agriooltoral  Society.— 
Meetizig  at  York.  Entries  for  Stock  and  Implements  close 
July  1 ;  for  Farms,  August  1.  President,  Lord  Wenlock. 
Beoretaxy,  Mr.  Thomas  Parrbgton,  Croft,  Darlington. 

AUGUST  8, 0, 10,  and  11.— Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  of  Ire- 
land.—Meeting  on  Stepheirs  Green,  Dublizi.  Entries  close 
July  8tb.  President,  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sec- 
zaUoT,  Captain  ThomhiU,  Upper  SaokriUe-street,  Dublin. 

AUGUST  16.  16,  17,  and  18.— Birmingham  azid  Midland 
Countiea  Morse  Show  in  Bingley  Hall.  President.  Earl 
Beaachaxnp.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  lythall.  New-street, 
BirznizighttD  • 

AUGUST  i6.— BaUHn  aiid  Otlder  Vale  Agriooltond  Sodety. 


— Meetizuc  at  HalifiuL    Ezatries  close  Ao^ut  12.    Pred- 
dent,  Colonel  Stansfold.    SeOretary,  Mr.  William  Irvine, 
18.  Cheapside,  TT^Hfi^T 
AUGUST  29,  30,  and  31.— Gloucestershire  Agricultural  So- 
dety.—Meeting  at  Cheltenham.     Entries  dose  July  17. 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Trinder,  Cirencester. 
AUGUST  30.— Wirral  Agricultural  Society.- Meeting  at 
Birkezihead.— Entries  close  August  6th.    President,  John 
Laird,  Esq.,  M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  William  Henderson, 
jun..  Market  Cross,  Birkenhead. 
SEPTEMBER  6,  6,  and  7.— Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agri- 
ooltural  Sodety.— Meeting  at  Liverpool.    Entries  dose 
August  1.     PreddenL  The  Earl  of  Derby.     Secretary, 
Mr.  Thoizias  Rigby,  wizisford.  Cheshire. 
SEPTEMBER  8.— Cleveland  Agnoullural  Society.— Meeting 
at  South  Stockton.    Entries  olose  August  83rd.    Presi- 
dent, Joseph  Dodds,  Esq.,  M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  Heziiy 
J.  Curry.  Stockton-on-Tees. 
SEPTEMBER    13.— Wayland    Agricultural  Association.— 
MeeUzig  at  Wsylazid.     President,  Lord  Walsingham. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Robinson. 
SEPTEMBER  14.— Waterford  Agricultural  Sodety.— Meeting 
at  Waterfcrd.  Entries  close  Sept.  7.  President.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford.   Secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Blee,  Waterford. 
SEPTEMBER  16.— Carmarthenshire  Agrioultural  Sodety.— 
Meeting  at  Carmartheiu    Entries  close  8«pt.  2.    Presi- 
dent|B.  J.  Sartoris,  Esq., M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Pros- 
ser.  White  House.  Csrmarthen.  , 

SEPTEMBER  16.— Cheshire  Agricultural  Society.— Meetizig 
at  Northwioh.  Entries  dose  September  1.  Preddent, 
Arthur  Smith  Barry.  Esq.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Beckett, 
Pool  Cottage.  Oulton,  Tarporley.  .  ._,    , 

SEPTEMBER  20  and  21. -Glamorganshire  General  Agricul- 
toral Sodety.— Meeting  at  Merthyr  TydfU.    Entries  olose 
August  22.    PresidentTThe  Marquis  of  Bute.    Secretary, 
Mr.  Wm.  V.  Huntley,  Welsh  St.  Donatfs,  Cowbridge. 
SEPTEMBER  20  and  81.— Northamptonshire  AgriotUtural 
Society.— Meeting  at  Peterborough.    Entries  close  Au- 
gust 12.    President,  The  Hon.  G.  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam. 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  M.  Lovell,  Harpole,  Weedon.    [The 
Meeting  of  the  Peterborough  Society  merges  this  jear 
into  that  of  the  Northamptonshire  Society.  J 
SEPTEMBER  21.— Tan;)orley  Agricultural  Society.— Meeting 
atTsrporiey.  Entries  dose  September  11.  President,  The 
EarlofHaddington.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Yemon,  Tarporlqr. 
SEPTEMBER  27.— Huntiiigdonshire  Agricultural  Sodetv.— 
Meeting  at  St.  Ives.    Entries  close  September  12.    Pre- 
sident. Arthur  Sperlizig,  Esq.     Secretary,  Mr.  James 
Dilly,  Huntingdon. 
SEPTEMBER  30.— Lauderdale  Agricultural  Sodety.— Meet- 
ing at  Lander.    Entries  dose  September  26.    President, 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale.    Secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  Broom- 
fldd,  Lauder. 
OCTOBER  0.— Ludlow  Agrioultural  Sodety.— Meeting  at 
Ludtow.    Entries  dose  September  26.    Preddent,  Wil- 
liam Blakeway,  Esq.    Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Weyman* 
Ludlow. 
OCTOBER  17  and  18.— Herefordshire  Agricultural  SodeW.— 
Meeting  at  Hereford.    Entries  close  September  18.    Pre- 
ddent^. CUve,  fisq.    Secretary,  Mr.  J.  T.  OwenFowler, 
Hereford. 
OCTOBER     .—Ayrshire  Agricultural  Sodety.— Meeting  at 
Kilmarnock.  Preddent,  The  Eari  of  Glasgow.  Secretary, 
Mr.  James  M*Murtrie,  Ayr. 
NOVEMBER     .— Framlingbam  Farmers*  Club.— Meetizig  at 
Framlingham.    Entries  close  November  1.    Preddent^ 
P.  S.  Corrance.  Esq.,  M.P.    Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Kent, 
Earl  Boham,  Wickham  Market. 
NOVEMBER  22  and  23.— Rutland  Agricultoral  Sodety.— 
Meeting  at  Oakham.    Entries  close  November  0.    Pre- 
sident, Charlee  Winston  Eaton,  Esq.    Secretary,  Mr.  S. 
Wortiey.  Ridllngton,  Uppingham.    ^     .    ,       ,  «    .  . 
NOVEMBER  23  and  24.— Chippenham  Agricultural  Society. 
—Meeting  at  Chippenham.    Entries  close  November  17. 
Preddent,  Sir  John  Ndld,  Bart.    Secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Little,  Lanhill,  Chippenham. 
NOVEMBER,  26, 27,  in,  29,  and  30.— Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Counties  Cattie  and  Poultry  Show  in  Bini^^  HaE* 
Birminghazn.     Entries  close  November  1.     President^ 
Earl  Beauohamp.    Secretary,  Mr.  T.  B.  Lythall,  New- 
street,  Birmingham.  _     . 
DEOEMBER  4, 6, 6, 7,  and  8.— Smithfleld  Club  Fat  Oattle 
Show,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.— Entries  dose 
for  Implements  October  2  s  for  Stock,  November  1.    Pte- 
sident.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter.  Secretaries,  Mr.Brandreth 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  DavidPnllen,  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly. 
DECEMBER   6,  6,  and  7.— Yorkshire  Fat   Stock   Show, 
at  York.- Entries  cloee  November  16.    President,  The 
Eari  of  Zetland.    Secretary,  Mr.  John  Watson.  Lendal 
Bridge,  York. 
DEOEMBER  8, 7, 8,  and  0.— Royal  Dublin  Sodety.— Christ- 
maa  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Dublin.   President,  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Bnperintepdent^  Mr.  Andrew 
Oorrigan,  Dablin. 


s«r 


THfl  FABHBB'S  MAOAZINI. 


DIOBMBBft  f .— Bogbj  tad  Ihmsb v«h  Fftt  Btodc  Bliow,  at 
Rngby.—XBtriM  oloae  NOToaber  SI.  Pre^d«nt,  Th«  Earl 
of  JDalkaith.     Baorvtaiy,  Mr.  Sdmnnd  Uania,  "BLxigby, 

DXOEMBEE  IS  and  IS.^Tredegar  Affricolknral  Show.— 
Meecinff  at  ITewport.  Moamoathsnire.  BntriM  dots 
19o7emD«r  16.  Preaidant,  Lord  Tredagar.  Baorataiy, 
Mr.  J.  a.  Palling,  Nawport. 

DSOBBifiBE  IS,  IS,  and  U.— Weat  of  Bngland  TtA  Stock 
Show.  MeatlDg  at  Plymoath.  Bntriea  oloaa  Nor.  1. 
Praaident^  tha  Barl  of  Morlay.  Saoretaiy,  Mr.  John 
Moon,  Ataenntun-lana,  Plymouth. 

DBOEMBEB  16.— Carmarthon  Gataa  and  PonltiT  Show.— 
Meatlnff  at  Gannanban.  Bntxlaa  oloaa  Daa  S.  Praeldant, 
X.  J.  Sartoria,  Esq.,  M.P.  Baorataiy,  Mr.  D.  ProBaar, 
Whlta  Hooae,  Oarmarthan. 


PEDIGREE  STOCK  SALES  IN  1871. 

APBIL  6.— At  Gaddaal^,  Laloaatar,  Shorthoma  tnm  Mr.  E. 

H.  Ohanay'a  hard.    By  Mr.  H.  Btraffbrd. 
JLPRlLi  6.— At  Glonoeatar,  Mr.  Woodward'a  Yawng  Bhort- 

hom  Dnlla.    By  Waaver  and  Moora. 
APRIL  13.— At  Toiton  Villa.  Bhrawahuy.  Mr.   Naratt'a 

Shorthorn  hard.    By.  Mr.  w.  O.  Pzaaoa,  Shrawabnry. 
APRIL  SO.— At  Btanwlok.  DarUngton,  Mr.  J.  Wood'a  Pbort- 

hom  hard.    By  Mr.  J.  Thor£.(on.    Iiangham    Plaoa, 

XfOndon* 
APROi  SI.— At  Gaiated  Ball,  Hanghtan-to-Skama.  Dar- 


lington. Mr.  D.  NaAan'k  BhorthonlMrt.  Bf  Mr.  1. 
Thornton. 
APRIL  S6.— At  Whitewall,  OUthatoa.  Mr.  Xart«ood*i  nd 

Mr.  J.  Peal'a  Shurthom  harda.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
APRIL  S8.— At  Preaton  Howa,  Whitahavan.  Shorthomifiram 

Mr.  R.  Jafferaon'a  hard.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  S.->At  Wioken,  Stony  BtratTord,  ShortharBa  fhttLnd 

Panrhyn'a  bard.    By  Mr.  H.  Straflbrd. 
MAY  3.— At  Havering,   Romford.   Shorthoma  fron  Xr. 

MdntOAh'a  herd.    ]|y  Mr.  H.  Strafford. 
MAY  A— At  Boynton  Hall,  Chahnaford.  Mr.  J.  COuitfA'i 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  9.— At  PaoUngton  HalL  OorentiT,  tha  lata  LordAjte. 

ford'a  Shorthorn  herd,    ay  Mr.  H.  Stzalford. 
MAY  10.— At  Sproatl^  Riae,  Hall.  Bharthomi  from  Mr. 

Barbar'a  hero.    By  Mr.  H.  Btraflbord. 
MAY  11.— At  Cranmora,  Market  Daeping«  Mr.  R.  fifltnoB'i 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAY  18.— At  MertoQ,  Thetford,  the  lata  Lord  Wabfagbaa'i 

Shorthorn  herd.    By  Mr.  J,  Thornton. 
SEPTEMBBR  7.— At  Holker,  Laneaater,  Bhortfaoma  from 

the  Dake  of  Dayonahira'a  hard.    Br  Mr.  H.  BtralloTd. 
SEPTEMBBR  8.— At  Beaamont  Qraaga,  Lanoaitar,  Short* 

homa  from  Mr.  W.W.Slye'a  hard,    ^y  Mr. H. Btnflbid. 

The  dates  of  tha  foUo  wingBalea  have  not  yet  bean  flied : 
Daring  the  Spring.— AtKingaland,  Hardbrd.  Mr.  J.  WO- 

Uama'  Haraford  herd.    By  Mr.  A.  Edwarda,  Laomioetff. 
In  Jane.— At  Merton,  Thetftrd,  tha  lata  Lord  WittiBC* 

bam*B  Boathdown  flook.   By  Ifr.  i,  TbataUm, 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


OSNERAL  AGRXCTTLTTTBAL  REVIEW  TOR  MARCH. 

March  has  dosed  with  favourable  prospects  before  agrioal« 
tnriats,  tboogh  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
Oonolosions  as  to  what  ma^  be  the  aetoai  resalt  of  the  season's 
operations.  Any  anticipations  formed  at  this  moment,  whether 
favoarabla  or  otherwise,  may  be  entirely  falsified  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  by  the  oharaoter  of  the  weather  in  the 
nitnre.  The  psst  month,  however,  has  been  favoarable  both 
for  the  growing  crops  and  for  the  proeecntion  of  the  oat-door 
farm  latoars  incidental  to  the  period  of  the  year.  Bean  and 
pea  setting  have  been  carried  oat  nnder  enconraging  oircam- 
Btanoea,  and  very  good  progress  has  been  made  with  potato- 
plantiog.  A  large  breadth  of  barley  and  oats  has  been  sown 
under  good  conditions,  a  lar^r  area  than  nsnal  having  been 
placed  nnder  the  former  gram.  Daring  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  month  the  fields  were  the  scenes  of  great  activity.  A 
large  extent  of  land  hat  been  planted  with  spring  wheat, 
Talavera  having  been  extensively  sown.  To  this  fact  is  to  be 
partly  attributed  the  rise  in  the  value  of  choice  wheats,  in 
axcessof  the  improvement  of  inferior  descriptions,  the  fine 
•amples  exhibited  at  market  having  been  taken  off  eagerly  ^for 
•eed.  The  autumn  sown  crops  are  looking  weU,  wheata  es- 
pecially being  strong  and  healthy.  The  fields,  however,  are 
rather  backward  for  the  time  of  year — ^the  result  of  the  long 
oontinaed  and  severe  frost ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
deplored,  as  the  plant  has  to  go  through  manv  vicissitudes  of 
wind  and  weatiier  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  young 
wheats  are  well  above  ground  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
are  looking  strong  and  healthy,  though  a  certain  loss  of  colour 
has  resulted  from  the  recent  great  fall  in  temperature.  From 
tha  midland  districts  our  accounts,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  equally 
Ikvonrable ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  look  for  any  import- 
ant communicatiou  from  the  north,  from  which  we  can  form  no 
legitimate  conclusion  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  So  far 
as  present  experience  goes,  nearly  all  the  autumn-sown  crops 
aie  domg  well,  and  the  prospect  before  them  is  good.  An  im- 
portant exception  must  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of 
winter  beans,  which  have  suffsred  severely  fh)m  the  frost  in 
many  instances,  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  baring  sue- 
eninbed  to  the  cold.  The  crops,  however,  have  been  very 
variously  affected,  though  the  great  minority  has  been  damaged 
and  curtailed. 

Tha  wheat  trade  has  been  influenced  by  peculiar  dreum- 
itanoes  during  the  month,  arising  from  the  political  oompHca- 
tions  on  the  Continent.  On  the  signature  of  peace  hopes 
were  entertained  that  trade  with  France  would  ba  actively  re- 
sumed, and  the  com  trade  naturally  looked  for  a  large  sharo 
of  tha  trai&o ;  and  this  was  reasonable  enough.  The  lengthened 


occupation  by  the  Oerman  armies  had  oomplefeely  ednatel 
the  stock  of  cereal  produce  in  tha  northern  dutricts  of  Prssei, 
and  a  large  export  from  this  side  was  oousequenUy  sntieipated. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  grain  tcads  st  all 
times  operates  most  iigurionly  upon  our  own,  and  forthea 
reasons :  Situated  under  similar  geological  and  dinstie,  if  sot 
similar  geographical,  conditions  as  Engumd,  the  crops  of  f  noee 
are  generally  very  similar  to  our  own  ;  that  is  to  ssy,  thit  i 
bad  or  good  harvest  in  Englsnd  is  usually  aceomptaisd  by  i 
bad  or  good  harvest  in  France.  Now  Fraooe  is  nsuallj  is 
exporting  country,  and  Mr.  Caird  estimates  that,  in  ths  tn 
years  ended  1866  she  sent  us  13  per  cent,  of  oar  imp>irt«of 
wheat.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  ahe  exports  to  at  st  t 
time  when  we  less  need  her  assistanoa,  and  draws  brssditsb 
from  «r  at  a  time  when  we  are  hard  presaed  for  supplisB.  tht 
fictthat  the  French  have  a  large  extent  of  land  under  wheat 
cdtivadon  annually,  under  an  inferior  system  of  (arouBg,  u- 
counts  for  the  &et  that  a  had  season  is  bb^ 
more  severelv  felt  by  them  than  by  onrMlves.  Thii 
year  these  influences  aro  intensifled.  Tha  Isst  btm^ 
in  France  was  below  the  average,  and  even  a 
ordinary  circumstances  it  was  probable  that  she  woold  ditv 
somewhat  hearily  upon  us.  But  the  reoent  war  bu  hsd  thi 
effect  of  completely  exhausting  the  stock  of  grain  in  the  sorUi 
and  of  heavily  drawing  upon  the  south,  so  that  oar  sxpMli 
will  probably  be  inernaed  in  proportion,  as  iadesd  thsy  Biit 
been  up  to  this  period.  It  appears  likely,  therefors,  that  tbt 
value  of  wheat  will  be  fully  supported  for  some  time  to  eoai, 
so  that  prices  have  seen  their  lowest  point  for  the  sesson.  At 
the  same  time  it  la  as  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  isd  tbt 
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the  absence  of  political  complications 
proper  development  of  trade,  and  should  the  preseat  uafortisaf* 
dreumstances  attending  the  devdopment  of  the  Bepabiie  n 
France  not  be  overcome,  a  great  coeek  will  be  gives  to  the 
export  trade  in  all  articles,  com  not  axeepted.  Aaotbtf 
unfortonate  feature  is  the  demoralisation  of  the  eoBnareial 
world  in  France.  Bills  due  immediately  after  the  eonduiM 
of  the  war  are  still  unpaid,  and  debtors  naturally  take  mvp 
under  the  protection  of  the  conflicting  *'  authorities"  u  oppoi^ 
tunity  serves  them;  and  the  unoertaiutv  attending  fissseal 
arrangements  would  naturally  ehedi  any  l^tiaialo  trade. 

Spring  corn  opened  dull  at  the  eommenoemeat  of  the  ffloatii 
but  recovered  on  the  demand  for  seed  con  setting  ia. 

Barl^  oloses  without  material  change  in  valae^  bat  fin  n 
tone. 

Oats  have  been  in  short  supply  throoghout  the  m>» ! 
nevertheless,  prices  dose  rather  lower  thaa  at  the  opsaiBfi 
though  mora  steadiness  prevails  as  we  write. 


rax  rABHSB'B  icaoazinii. 


Aft  aa  aarlj  ptriod  of  tha  aoBth  batiit  ana  mm  vara  in 
OBsaad  for  nrtuig,  aad  prion  van  eonioqiiAiitly  irm,  bat  the 
tndB  doaas  dall  at  drooping  oarreaeiaa. 

SuppUea  of  floor  have  bwa  io  eieaia  of  the  daoiaad,  owing 
to  the  OTer-prodootion  for  the  French  nurket,  bat  prioea  have 
niled  oomparatively  steady  in  ajmpathy  with  the  atate  of  the 

There  ia  no  feature  of  iaterest  to  notice  in  the  poaition  of 
the  hop  market  Trade  haa  ruled  qniet,  bat  the  qaotationa 
hai>e  been  well  aapported  for  fine  coloary  Engliah  qoalitiea. 
ITorei^  deaoriptiona  have  sold  alowly,  thoogh  there  haa  been 
aome  inqoiry  for  Belgian  and  American  aoiti.  Best  lud  and 
East  KenU  now  aeU  at  from  £6  to  £C  per  cwt. 

Fair  aopphes  of  potatoea  have  been  on  sale  at  the  Metro- 
politan markets,  hot  there  is  no  important  morement  to  notice 
in  the  trade.  Onr  kst  qnotalions  are :  English  Shaws  70s.  to 
lOOa^  ditto  Begents  6O9.  to  96s.,  Scotch  B^nU  60s.  to  96s., 
Bocks  60a.  to  80s.  per  ton. 

Uay  eloaea  with  a  drooping  tendency  in  Talae,  owing  to  the 
material  improTcment  which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  pastarea.  Sales  hare  not  as  a  role  been  extensiTe. 
Priiae  meadow  hay  is  qaoted  at  136s.  to  lS6a.,  and  prime  Inah 
eat  eloaea  at  iS6s.  to  li6s.  per  bad. 

The  wool  market  has  shown  great  flrmnesa,  thongii  len 
animation  has  lately  prerailed  in  consequence  of  the  untoward 
political  eTonts  that  have  taken  place  in  Ifrance.  Fine 
quaiitiea  of  English  wool  haTc  sold  freely,  all  choice  lustres 
having  commanded  extreme  ratea.  Best  Down  wools  have 
beeQ  moat  in  raqaeat  There  is  a  dispoaitioa  now  to  awiit  the 
tfeel  of  the  new  dip  noon  prices,  whieh  nay  be  expected  in 
th0  market  at  an  early  date. 

BETIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TBADE  FOB  THE  JPAST 

MONTH. 

The  eattle  trade  during  the  paat  month  haa  been  alternately 
steady  and  depreased.  Although  the  supplies  of  stock 
forwarded  to  market  have  not  been  extensive,  a  rather  large 
supply  haa  been  detained  at  the  waterside,  and,  as  heavy 
reeeipta  have  come  to  hand  in  the  carcase  trade,  the  delidency 
in  other  qaarters  has  been  about  compensated.  As  regards 
beasta,  the  arrivals  from  our  own  grazing  districta  have  l>een 
about  an  average  as  regards  number,  and  the  condition  gene» 
lally  haa  been  satiaiactory,  the  Norfolk  stock  mostly  coming  to 
hand  in  good  condition.  During  the  eallier  part  of  the 
month  the  best  Scots  were  making  as  much  as  6s.  8d.  per  8  lbs., 
but  the  price  has  twice  fallen  to  6s.  4d.  per  8  lbs. 

Sheep  have  been  sent  forward  with  tolerable  freedom,  and 
some  good  serviceable  animals  have  come  to  hand.  Although 
not  aetiTe,  the  trade  has  presented  a  Arm  appearance  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  At  one  time  the  best  Devons 
and  half-brads  in  the  wool  were  making  fully  6s.  6d.  per  8  lbs., 
but  a  fall  of  2d.  per  8  lbs.  has  since  taken  place. 

Lambe,  of  which  a  moderate  supply  haa  been  on  offer,  have 
sold  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  8  lbs. 

Calvra  haye  changed  hands  quiet^,  and  pigs  have  com- 
manded but  httle  attention. 

The  paatnrea  and  meadow  lands  now  present  a  more  Terdant 
appearance,  and  cattle  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  fair  feed,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  supply  of  grass  ia  I7  no  means  extensive. 

Hie  totd  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  durbg  the 
paat  month  have  been  as  follows :  Hrad. 

Beasta     ...        ...        ...        ...      6,996 

Sheep  ft  Lambe 81,170 

Caivea     ...        ...        •.,        ...         967 

••«  *••  •..  «.•  DVO 


T6tal 

.•• 

... 

•*. 

89,881 

In^orl  at  oomapondij^  periodai 

Tbtal 

in  1870 

80,769 

n 

1869 

68,388 

n 

1868 

12,387 

H 

1867 

84.700 

m 

1866 

61,869 

ft 

1865 

86,719 

II 

1864 

18,104 

n 

1868 

16.644 

n 

18«l 

6,S6» 

If 

1861 

9,091 

BM 


The  arrinla  of  beaita  liwi  oar  own  gruiiig  diitriota,  m 
well  aa  from  SeotUnd  aad  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 
three  previous  years:  Mar.,     Mar.,     Mar.,    Mar.» 

From*                            1868.  1869.  1870.  1871. 
Norfolk,   Suffolk,   Essex,    and 

Cambridgeahire 9,100  4,806  5,960  9,630 

Other  parU  of  England 9,620  2,800  2,310  2,677 

Scotland    2,22^  816  906  667 

IreUnd 720  474  1,870  920 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Market  daring  the  month  have  been  as  under: 

Head. 

Beasta      16,620 

Sheep  and  Lambs  102,616 

Calves     709 

Figs        ...        ...         ...        ...         610 

COMFAKISOV  or  SVFFLIXS. 


Maroh, 

Beasts. 

Sheep  &  Lambs. 
116,866 

Cdvea.           Figs. 

1870    .... 

.      16,112 

1,029             440 

1869    .... 

.     18,950 

132,910 

1,165              625 

1868    

.     20,380 

127.260 

1.146           2^270 

1867    .... 

.     14,460 

95,600 

1,100           1,800 

1866    .... 

.     16,511 

117.550 

1,075           2.906 

1865    

.     22,400 

86.752 

1,142           8,015 

1864    

.     21,600 

91.890 

1,218           2,690 

1863    18.663 

88,560 

935           2,432 

1862    

.     18,200 

88,040 

881           2.810 

1861     

..     18,600 

86,270 

700           2,410 

1860    

.     18,160 

93,409 

853           2,042 

1869    .... 

..     16.810 

94.776 

695           2,890 

1868    .... 

.     17,821 

74,410 

704           1,915 

Beaata  have  aold  at  from  Ss.  to  6s.  8d.^ 

.  mutton  Ss.  4d.  to 

6a.  8d.,  lambs  7s.  6d.  to  8s.,  calves  3s.  8d.  to  6s.,  and  pigs  8a. 

6d.to  6a. 

2d.  per  8  lbs.  to  sink  the  offd. 

CoMPA&isoir  01  Fucis. 

Mar.,  1870. 

Mar.,  1869. 

s.    d.    s.    d. 

a.    d.    a.  d. 

Beef  from 

..•        ••• 

8    2to:5    2 

8    4to5    8 

Muttoa 

...        ... 

3    Oto6    0 

8   4to6    8 

Lamb 

.  i .        ... 

7    6to8    0 

0    OtoO    0 

Veal  ... 

...        ..* 

8  10to6    0 

4   8to6    S 

Fork ... 

...        ... 

4    6to6    8 

a   8  to  6    2 

Mar..  1868. 
a.    d.    a.    d. 

Mar.,  X867. 

8.    d.    a.    d. 

Beef  from 

•>.        ••• 

8    4to6    0 

8    4to5    2 

Muttoa 

...        ... 

8    8to6    4 

8  10  to  6    9 

Lamb 

•••        ... 

0    OtoO    0 

0    OtoO    0 

Veal... 

...        ••• 

4    2to5    4 

4    6to6    6 

Fork... 

.••        ti. 

3    4to4    2 

3    8to4    2 

CUMBERLAND. 


The  winter  just  passed  away  was  one  of  those  commonly 
cdled  "  the  old-fashioned  sort,*'^  that  is. 


accompanied  with 
long  and  severe  frost,  which  kept  the  usud  farming  ope* 
ntiona  in  the  field  all  but  stationary  for  some  weeks.  But 
since  the  hoary  trrant  relaxed  his  icy  grasp,  the  weather  bar- 
ing been  favourable,  every  exertion  has  been  used  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  and  under  the   favourable  draumstances  the 

Slough  haa  never  been  stopped  by  bad  weather,  so  that  the 
ebt  of  labour  haa  been  nearly  cleared  off.  The  wheat  which 
was  early  sot  in  had  shown  a  fine  braird  before  the  frost  set 
in,  but  tnera  was  a  great  breadth  only  committed  to  the 
ground  ahortly  before  the  front,  and  this  consequently  did  not 
make  ita  appearance  till  after  the  frost  left,  but  it  then  came  very 
wdl,  and  all  so  far  looks  very  promising.  The  greatest  danger 
will  be  to  that  on  light  black-topped  land,  especially  if  forward 
when  the  froat  sets  in,  aa  should  toe  nights  be  again  froaty,  and 
the  dava  hot,  aooompanied  by  a  sharp  east  wind,  such  aa  now 
prevdla,  it  may  loose  root.  Wheat  sowing  ia  now  finished, 
except  some  patches  of  the  April  varie^ ;  while  oat  sowing 
haa  partially  commenced,  but  not  much  wiU  be  done  for  aome 
days,  aa  the  land  ia  perhapa  a  little  too  dry,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter for  a  ahower  or  two  of  rain  before  seeding.  The  weather 
ia  at  preaent  very  faTonrable  for  preparing  the  land  for  green 
oropa,  bat  ia,  and  for  aome  time  haa  been,  sadly  against  vege- 
tatMOy  and  tfareitoiing  to  ntardthe  growth  ox  keep  for  fl«l> 
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door  stock  to  a  late  poriod.  Thia  ia  the  more  nnforiiinate  in 
eoDseauenise  of  the  great  and  general  dertnietion  of  the  taraip 
crop,  DOth  of  that  growioff  in  tlie  field,  and  that  stored,  and 
all  will  he  eahaosted  long  before  the  nsual  time  in  other  years. 
This  is  hurryinff  fat  cattle  to  the  market  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  woula  hsTe  been  sent,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
nnfavonrably  alTect  the  market  as  yet,  beef  and  matton 
bringing  good  prices.  The  crops  of  both  com  and  hay  last 
year  being  Tenr  good,  fodder  continues  plentiful,  but  a  late 
spring  may  make  it  all  wanted  to  earrr  through  till  the  grass 
comes.  Potatoes  are  Tery  plentifal  and  cheap,  but  they  will 
probably  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  fill  up  the  Toid 
cansed  by  the  failare  of  the  turnips^  as,  at  tlieir  present  price, 


they  win  not  be  a  eostiy  feed  for  cattle.  Store  iloek  of  ererr 
kind,  both  calving  cows  and  yovng  cattle^  are  in  grsst  doiiud, 
and  bring  high  prices  at  all  the  auctions  that  have  beea  hiU 
for  some  time  back ;  and  store  sheep  are  also  in  demsad,  and 
bring  a  price  relative  to  the  high  price  of  muttan.  Hones, 
especially  for  agricultural  purposes,  nave  been  in  great  nqont, 
the  better  sort  bringing  unusually  lonx  figures.  The  pork 
market  is  about  to  close,  and  a  good  price  has  preriiled 
throQghout,  though  a  shade  lower  than  Isst  year.  You; 
pigs  stili  sell  at  fair  prices,  but  much  lower  than  some  tine 
sinee.  Labourers  are  scaroe ;  and  the  writer  was  told  the 
other  day  by  one  that  he  eould  have  fire  oSen  for  ertrf  dij^i 
work.— Harch  23. 


REVIEW    OE    THE     CORN    TRADE 

DURING   THE   PAST   MONTH* 


Like  February,  the  month  of  March  has  passed  through 
great  fluctnationa,  the  lowest  point  at  night  being  9  degs. 
of  frost,  and  the  highest  in  the  shade  on  the  26\h,  as 
much  as  65  degs.  Not  many  frosty  nights,  however,  oc- 
curred, and  we  had  only  one  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
laid  on  the  gronnd  for  a  day,  and  so  saved  the 
grass  and  other  vegetation  beyond  what  was  expected, 
while  many  almost  summer  days  ruled  on  the  third  week, 
and  brought  everything  forward  apace.  Beyond  the 
damage  to  the  autumn-sown  oats,  barley,  &c.,  but  little 
harm  has  occurred  apparently  to  the  wheat,  though  we  have 
heard  of  its  being  cut  up  on  the  light  soils  as  well  as  of 
misplanta  on  the  stronger  soils.  So  as  a  whole,  March  has 
been  fine  and  sunny,  though  without  the  usual  strong 
breezes  till  near  the  close.  With  these  fine  opportuni- 
ties, farmers  have  been  busy  in  sowing  their  Lent  corn, 
and  a  few  April  showers  will  make  the  corn  fields  bright 
and  promising.  The  National  Assembly  having  made 
peace  with  Prussia,  we  were  in  hopes  of  a  gradoal  return 
on  the  part  of  France  to  prosperity ;  but  hefore  spring 
planting  has  been  completed,  towards  which  our  own 
country  has  contributed  so  much,  the  capital  has  broken 
out  with  a  political  phrensy,  which  already  stained  by 
blood,  leaves  calculation  altogether  baffled,  and  threatens 
every  form  of  disaster,  not  only  to  its  authors, 
but  also  to  the  peacefully-disposed.  Our  weekly 
exports  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
have  assumed  unusual  proportions,  and  if  peace  and 
quiet  were  fuUy  assured  might  still  increase ;  but  with 
commerce  deranged  friendly  hands  are  paralized,  and  agri- 
culture is  again  seriously  threatened,  unless  the  present 
anarchy  be  speedily  quelled.  As  we  expected,  and  wrote 
in  our  last,  prices  have  been  still  tending  upwards  for 
wheat,  so  that  we  are  at  least  2s.  per  qr.  dearer  than  then ; 
nor  does  the  movement  seem  likely  to  stop,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Boltic  has  been  coeval  with  a  simnlteneous 
rise  in  prices  throughout  Belgium  and  Oermany,  as  well 
as  Holland,  where  much  mischief  is  reported  to  have  been 
done  to  the  growing  crops.  This  may  have  been  exagge- 
rated, and  we  sincerely  nope  so,  for  the  general  shortness 
of  stocks  has  been  plain  enough,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  ordinary  labour  from  the  fields  must  have  further  re- 
duced the  future  chances  of  plenty.  Odessa  being  open, 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  good  supplies  are  shortly  ex- 
pected there  from  Southern  Russia ;  and  when  the  canals 
of  America  are  free  fair  shipments  will  doubtless  be  made; 
but,  with  a  reported  deficiency  thence,  and  a  speculative 
spirit,  prices  seem  mora  likely  to  rise  than  decline.  The 
following  rates  were  lately  ruUng  at  the  places  named  : 
Wheat  at  Paris  67s.  to  70s.,  English  for  seed  bebg  held 
at  extravagant  prices.  At  Bordeaux  native  qualities 
«88.  to  65s.    Russian  sorts  at  Marseilles  64s.  to  67s. 


Wheat  at  Antwerp  66$.,  at  Courtrai  63s.,  at  Namor  67s., 
at  Rotterdam  64s.,  at  Hambro'  54a.  to  63s.,  at  Zorick 
(Switzerland)  65s.  to  60s.,  at  Berlin  and  Stettin  53i.  to 
55s. ;  at  Danzig,  placed  in  London,  the  best  high-mixed 
was  62s.  to  63s.  Wheat  at  Alexandria,  with  litOe  of- 
fered, and  Tcry  poor  quality,  4Is.  free  on  board ;  at  Sao 
Francisco  628.  6d.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance;  at  Val* 
paraiso  66s.,  cost,  freight,  and  inaormnoe ;  at  New  York 
red  No.  2  Milwaukie  65s.  per  4801b8.,  coat,  freight,  and 
insurance. 

Thck  first  Monday  opened  on  moderate  suppliei  of 
Wheat,  both  English  and  foreign.  The  show  of  !tt^ 
samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  was  lioiiled, 
and  generally  in  poor  condition;  yet  sales  were  made, 
thou^  but  slowly,  at  an  advance  of  Is.  on  the  best- 
conditioned  samples.  There  being  ?.  demand  for  dcv 
spring  American,  for  sowing  in  France,  this  qoalitjr  ad- 
vanced 2s.  per  qr. ;  but  other  deacriptions  were  only  It. 
per  qr.  higher,  with  but  a  moderate  inquiry.  Witk 
large  arrivals  off  the  coast,  there  was  no  quotable  ad- 
vance. Occupation  in  the  fields  thia  week  lessened  tbe 
supplies  in  many  country  markete,  this  circumstance,  witk 
more  favourable  advices  from  London,  cansed  a  moderate 
rise :  some,  however,  were  only  Is.  dearer— as  Alford, 
Oainsboro',  Hull.  Leeds,  Louth,  Market  Harbro',  Market 
Rasen,  Newcastle,  Spaldin:;,  TLirsk,  &c.,  while  I^bb, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Spilsby,^  Stockton,  and  several  other 
towns  were  up  Is.  to  2s.  Liverpool  throoghoot  tke 
w«ek  was  only  firm.  Edinboro'  and  Glasgow  were  U 
higher  for  wheat  per  qr.  Dublin  was  rather  dearer  for 
foreign  wheat,  and  firm  for  Irish.  Belfast  was  5s.  per 
ton  higher  for  fine  foreign. 

On  the  second  Monday  less  English  wheat  was  reported, 
bnt  the  foreign  arrivals  were  doubled.  The  >^o^^^ 
fresh  samples  from  the  near  counties  was  again  limited, 
and  generally  in  poor  condition.  Really  fine  dry  pareeb 
being  scarce,  were  fully  as  dear,  but  inferior  sorts  were 
ditficult  to  place.  The  foreign  trade  wu  by  no  mass 
free,  but  the  best  Baltic,  both  red  and  white,  wai  qvtc 
as  dear  as  on  the  previous  week;  bnt  had  the  lover 
qualities  of  Russian  been  forced  less  money  most  bare 
been  accepted.  With  but  smidl  arrivals  off  the  coarf, 
prices  were  much  the  same.  The  country  marketi  m 
week  were  generally  dull,  the  weather  having  beea  m 
and  the  frost  breaking  in  the  Baltic  and  Southern  Rossa- 
There  was,  however,  little  disposition  anywhere  to  accept 
less  money,  though  Bury  St.  Edmund's  gave  wsy  Is.  Pf 
qr.,  and  Wolverhampton  was  rather  lower;  bat  at  I/)b» 
the  scarcity  of  fine  red  wheat  raised  prices  la.  *«  2s.ptf 
qr.,  and  Newcastle  found  a  more  ready  sale,  Lireipooi 
was  down  Id.  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  doll  oa  t&e 
Friday's  market    At  Edinburgh  good  wheat  broogiit  it- 
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per  qr.  more,  but  at  GUigow  the  tendeacy  was  down- 
mrdt.  NatiTe  wheat  remained  finn  at  Dublin,  and  fine 
foreign  was  rather  dearer. 

On  the  third  Monday  there  was  a  farther  diminntion 
in  the  snpplj  of  nati?e  wheat,  bat  the  foreign  arrivals 
remained  good.  At  the  opening  of  the  market  the  best 
samples  were  generall/  held  at  higher  rates,  and  in  some 
few  instances  Is.  por  qr.  more  was  paid ;  bat  these  were 
exciotions.  BoaineaSp  thongh  firm,  was  Umiied  in  extent. 
With  further  sales  of  fine  new  American  red  for  seed,  this 
qaslity  again  obtained  Is.  per  qr.  more,  having  sold  at 
S8i. ;  but  for  other  qualities  nothing  beyond  the  previous 
corrency  could  be  realized.  With  good  arrivals  off  the 
oout,  fine  sorts  sold  at  full  prices;  but  the  trade 
eventually  slaekened.  The  country  trade  this  week,  with 
the  weather  all  through  unnsnaUy  fine,  had  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  there  Was  a  general  advance  of  Is.  to  2s. 
pa  qr.,  thongh  a  few  markets  only  reported  increased 
finnness.  Among  those  who  noted  Is.  improvement  were 
Bristol,  Olouoester,  Buir  St.  Edmunds,  Boston,  Sleaford, 
Ragby,  St.  Ives,  Alford,  Lynn,  Wolverhampton,  Leeds, 
Neweaatle,  and  Rotharham.  Those  reporting  the  ad- 
Tsnee  Is.  to  2s.  were  Mnnehester,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Nevirk,  Spilsby,  Stockton,  Brigg,  Hull,  &c.  Liverpool 
was  up  only  Id.  per  cental,  on  Tuesday,  with  no  snbse- 
qnent  change.  Glasgow  was  firm  for  all  qualities  of 
wheat,  and  rather  dearer  for  American,  and  Edinburgh 
noted  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr.  The  Dublin  wheat 
trade  was  only  steady  for  home-grown  sorts,  with  a  turn 
in  foreign  sgainst  buyers. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  moderate  arrival  of 
English  wheat,  and  only  two  paroels  of  foreign — viz.,  one 
sm^  carga  from  Bantzic  and  one  lot  from  India,  while 
the  exports  of  the  week  were  equal  to  the  entire  supply 
of  Englifth.  The  show  of  fresh  samples  during  the  morn* 
ing  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  limited,  and  the  condition 
mnch  improved  by  the  previous  week's  fine  weather. 
Factors  therefore  were  asking  Is.  more  money  for  any- 
thing fine,  especially  for  nursery  quality  for  seed  for 
France,  and  6 Is.  was  paid,  with  some  advance  on  white ; 
hnt  there  was  too  little  life  in  the  trade  to  call  it  gene- 
rally dearer.  In  foreign  also,  with  our  exports  over- 
hilancing  the  supplies,  there  was  an  upward  feeling ;  but 
the  strange  state  of  Paris  prevented  any  free  movement, 
and  an  advance  was  only  obtained,  and  that  a  small  one, 
on  well-known  balks  and  the  best  new  American.  Float- 
ing eargoes  were  yery  steady,  and  the  finest  a  ttte  sale. 

The  imports  into  London  in  the  four  weeks  were 
S8.105qrs.  English  and  57,480  qrs.  foreign,  against  20,114 
qn.  English  and  32,929  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  time  last 
yar;  hot  then  the  exports  were  only  855  qrs.  against 
33,576  qrs.  this  last  month ;  so  they  were  only  500  qrs. 
thort  of  the  entire  home-sopply.  The  imports  into  the 
kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  18th  March  were  1,988,207 
cwt.  wheat  and  849,798  cwt.  flour,  against  2,430,137  cwt. 
wheat  and  278,491  cwt.  fiour  in  1870.  The  London 
|J]rerage8  commenced  at  5ds.  4d.  and  dosed  at  57s.  5d. 
The  general  averages  began  at  63s.  9d.  and  ended  at  64s. 
<d.,  thus  showing  a  steady  and  upward  movement  both  on 
wwn  and  the  country. 

The  flour  trade  at  the  conunencement  of  the  month 
Rmaining  under  the  influence  of  a  large  export  trade 
was  Ig.  to  2s.  per  sack  dearer,  and  Is.  per  bri. ;  but  with 
n  snhsidence  of  this  foreign  demand  it  relapsed  into  a 
qniet  stste  in  which  it  closed  with  Norfolks  scarcely 
vorth  over  88i.,  though  quoted  89s.  The  stock  of  barrel 
Floor  being  short  prices  closed  firm,  and  the  quotations 
by  »»t  telegram  for  New  York  were  28s.  4d.  c.  f.  and  i.  for 
^  1 /^^'  ^^c^>^ii^  landing  expenses  and  commission 
»ncladed,  leaves  no  margin  for  the  London  trade.  The 
apwU  for  the  month  have  been  24,801  cwts.;  the  im- 


ports  in  the  same  time  intu  London  were  96,192  sks. 
English  and  2,421  sks.  46,830  brls.  foreign,  against  85,986 
sks.  English  and  3,206  sks.  24,770  brls.  foreign  for  the 
same  period  in  1870. 

Though  the  trade  in  malting  barley  has  been  on  the 
wane,  the  absence  of  fine  foreign  and  short  supplies  of 
home  growth  have  hardened  prices  about  Is. ;  foreign^ 
also,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  maize  has  improved  to 
the  same  extent,  there  being  only  a  moderate  quantity  in 
store.  There  wiU  doubtless  be  fair  arrivals  eventually 
from  the  Black  Sea ;  but,  perhaps,  not  in  such  quantity 
as  to  materially  reduce  prices,  as  our  last  crop  shows 
indications  of  being  used  up.  The  imports  for  four  weeks 
into  London  have  been  8,375  qrs.  British,  38,717  qn. 
foreign,  against  10,647  qrs.  British  and  18,800  qrs.  foreign 
in  1870;  but  during  the  month  we  have  exported 
2,001  qrs. 

In  malt  also,  we  have  the  unusual  feature  of  an  export 
of  4,791  qrs.  during  the  month,  and  to  this  we  mainly 
attribute  the  steadiness  of  prices  which  have  not  varied 
during  the  month,  excepting  an  upward  tendancy  for  fine 
sorts. 

Of  foreign  Oats  no  supplies  worth  naming  came  to 
London  till  the  fourth  Monday,  and  they  did  not  reach 
to  a  weekly  average,  yet  by  the  better  prices  lately  ob- 
tained, English  growers  have  been  induced  to  send  up 
more  than  their  wont  for  so  small  a  crop  ;  still  the  mar- 
ket has  almost  exclusively  depended  on  granary  stores, 
which  by  a  heavy  weekly  drain  are  now  much  deminished, 
to  the  great  relief  of  holden.  whose  case  at  one  time 
looked  very  ^oomy,  for  good  corn,  not  very  long  ago, 
was  selling  at  19s.*  now  worth  23s.,  say  for  Russian  of 
38  lbs.  per  btishel  weight,  Swedes  bringing  Is.  more.  The 
gain  of  the  month  has  been  very  little,  if  anything,  for  the 
fl  actuations  of  the  weather  have  so  often  promised 
free  supplies  from  the  Baltic,  which  never  came  to  hand, 
that  dealen  preferred  the  choice  the  granaries  afibrded 
them  to  paying  more  for  the  few  ship  samples  on  sale. 
The  granaries,  too,  have  been  farther  relieved  by  an  ex- 
port of  20,821  qrs.  Our  receipts  in  London  for  the 
month  were  11,709  qrs.  English,  36,009  qn.  foreign; 
against  2,940  qrs.  English,  35,614  qra.  foreign  in  1870. 

Beans  through  the  month  have  been  dull,  without 
quotable  change.  None  are  at  present  coming  from 
Egypt,  though  sales  on  contract  have  been  made  at  83s. 
free  on  board.  Bat  with  maize  relatively  dearer  we  do  hot 
see  how  prices  can  be  reduced  without  large  arrivals  of 
that  graio,  which  cannot  get  here  from  New  York  before 
the  middle  of  May.  The  month's  imports  were  3,219 
ore.  English,  8,476  qn.  foreign ;  against  3,827  qrs.  Eng- 
bsh,  8,358  qn.  foreign  in  1870. 

The  supply  of  peas  has  been  very  limited.  During  the 
seed  demand  rates  were  high,  but  they  have  resumed  the 
consumption  value  without  any  quotable  alteration.  The 
English  imports  in  four  weeks  were  1,396  qn.  English, 
286  qn.  foreign ;  against  1,910  qn.  English  last  year. 

Maize  being  in  Y&y  short  supply  has  risen  Is.  6d.  per 
qr.,  ffto^  yellow  being  worth  36s.  to  87s.  per  qr.  These 
prices 'are  likely  to  fiiU  on  the  arrival  of  last  year*s 
crop. 

Linseed,  very  seldom  the  snlgeet  of  change,  has  within 
the  last  five  weeks  gained  in  yalne  8s.  to  4s.,  and  there 
seems  no  chance  for  some  time  of  a  reduction.  Stocks  and 
arrivals  being  sm^,  cakes  have  only  been  firm. 

The  seed  trade  during  the  month  abont  reached  its 
zenith,  and  a  foir  amount  of  business  was  transacted  in 
doverseed  at  Aill  prices,  and  it  was  the  same  with  spring 
tares,  which  this  season  have  been  largely  in  request,  but 
these  now  appear  to  have  had  their  diay,  with  tevenl 
lamplei  xaaoM,  and  pxieea  looking  down. 
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Iridi,  feed,  white  tl 
Ditto.  bUok. 10 

BXANB.KauffU  -"^ 

Harrow 40 

PBAB^hite,boil6n.86 


OUBBINT  PBIOBB  07  BBZTIBH  OBAIN  AMD  VLOTTB 

IN  ICABKLANB. 
^^^^  BhlOlnci  p§r  Qnwtar. 

WUJIAT,  new.  Suez  and  Kant,  white.. .« W  Io60 

.»         „        red 61  M 

MoHblk,  Lbiolnaa.,  and  Torkah.,  red 81  68 

BABLBT  ................M  to  IS......OheTaUer ...............  86  41 

Grinding...... 18      80 DiatUlinc  ............  84  88 

ICALT.  leeaz,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk .........................  80  87 

gtageton.  Ware, and  town-made........................  80  87 

Browii..............................................................«  M 

HYB,,.„, „„„,„„, , ,„  ,                                    88  88 

0AT8Vitaifiiih!'ftMd'*M                                                  18  86 

Bootoh,  feed  ........00     00...,..M.......FotatOMMi...M.  00  00 

^P...............*  inO.....  ......  ...  ^w      ^V 

86. ........  M.  ...Potato..... .—...  88  84 

40........,......Tioka............  87  40 

44 Piireon 46  60 

•  „w_ ,.^»« 40SCaplo48to«arQ7,new87  40 

VLOUk,  per  eaok  of  tsoibe.,  beet  town  hooaeholda...  47  60 

Beit  oonntrT  honaeholde 40  48 

Kocfolk  and  Suffolk m...m«.m.m...  W  88 

POBBIQK  GBAIN. 

ShIUliifi  per  Qiiectcv. 
WHBAT,  Dantaio,  mixed  ......67  to  68........eztm......  80to84 

Kdnlgeberg  .....................68     68 extra.....  66  80 

Boetock 66      68.. fine  ......  68  80 

Slleeian,  red 68      68 white....  66  68 

Pomera.,  Meokberg.,  and  Uokermrk.  ...red 66  68 

Buieian,  hard, 44  to  46... St.  Peterebnrg  and  Biga  47  68 

Danish  and  Holatein,  red  68   68 American  68  68 

Ohilian.  white  01...  CMOifomian  61  ...  Anatralian  61  68 

BABLET,  grinding  87  to  81.  ...diatUling  and  malting  84  86 

OATS,  Dutoh,  brewing  and  Polanda  SS  to  80. fbed  88  86 

Danish  and  Swedish,  foed  88  to  88....  Stralsnnd...  84  87 

Oanadanco88.Rigal8toS4,ATCh.aSto84,P'sbg.84  87 

TARB8,  Spring,  per  or small  46    6a......large  00  00 

BBAN8,  fViesCiJid  and  Holstein 48  44 

KAnigsberg 40  to  48...Bg7ptian 88  88 

PBAS,  feeding  and  maple...86      88...flne  boilan .......  87  88 

INDIAN  OORN.  white 88      87...7ellow 88  88 

FLOUR,  per  saok,  Frenoh..00     OO...Bpaniab,  p.  eaok  00  00 

Amerioan,per  brl 86      87...extraandd*ble.88  80 

BRITISH  SBBDS. 

ICvsvABB,  perbuah.,  brown  12a.  to  14i.,  white   10s.tolls. 

Oajtabt,  per  qr 66s.    80k 

wiiOTiBBBBv, new  reel  .................................    *ss.    iros. 

CoBiAnsB,  per  owt.... Sis.    Ms. 

Tabbs,  winter,  new,  per  bui^ei ...................  8s.    8s.  8d« 

Tbbvoil,  new 84b.    S8s. 

Btbobass,  per  qr 86s.   40s. 

LarBBBB,jberqr.»sowtaig88s.to70a.,omBhing   68s.    68s. 

Iiivsaas  UAxas,  per  ton 411  Oa.  to  £18  Os. 

BATBSBan,  per  qr 78s.    80b. 

Bavi  OAn,perton Mi  16a.  0d.to«8  11a.  8d. 

rOBfllON  SBBDS. 

OoaiAVBn,per  owt 81a.toaaa. 

Oabbawat      „       new 8ta.    88e. 

IizvsBiD,  per  qr.,  Baltic  68s.  to  88s... Bombay   81s.   68s. 

LnrsBiB  OAUSfper  ton All  Os.  0d|  to  tflS  Os. 

Bati  OAKa.per  ton M  16s.to£6  Us.  8d. 

BArasBiD,  Dutch 76s.    80s. 

OOMPABATIYJfi    AYEBAGES. 


Qrs. 
1867...  80,781i 
U68...  40,8M 
18e8...68,8fd 
1870...  66,971i 
1871...  78,6671 


WHEAT. 


s.  d. 

...68  8 

...  78  6 

...47  8 

...41  9 

...64  7 


BABLBT. 

B.     d. 

40  6 

48  4 

46  0 

84  4 

86  1 


88!siH  . 
29,SS7|  . 

85,189  ., 
81,8174 . 
88,194  • 


OATS. 


a.  d. 
84  8 
88  8 
87  8 
81  1 
86    7 


AYBBAGES 


7oB  ffn  FAst  Sis 
WaiKs  t 

PMi.    11,  i87L...........M« 

'•SO.     lo,  lor  i..........M... 

Feb.    86,  1871............... 

iCaroh  4,  1671............... 

Harohll,  1871............... 

lfarohl8,  1871 

(gregate  of  the  aboye 


fhi 


e  same  week  in  1870 41 


Wheat. 
8.  d. 

^t- 

68  7 

86  8 

68  11 

86  7 

68  0 

86  10 

68  8 

86  6 

68  8 

88  0 

64  7 

88   1 

68  9 

86  0 

41  9 

84  4 

Oati. 

a.  d. 

88  0 

88  7 

84  6 

84  7 

84  10 

86  7 

84  6 

11  1 


K/UCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 

^BZCB. 


7d: 

6as.iid. 

68a.  8d. 
6as.  8d. 
68b.  7d. 


fit 


reb.  18. 


M« 
111 


Feb.  16.  karoET 


l^ar.  11 


J 


ill 


Maf.  18. 


Ill 


HOP  MABKBTS. 
B0BOT7GH,  Movdat,  Mareh  S7. 
no  change,  ooatinain|  liinited  in  demaad  for  ereiy  dsMriftiot 
of  hops,  SM  where  sM  of  ordinarj  and  bw  gnidet  sri  pretted 
lem  monej  i*  MMptod.  The  foieiga  market  ii  quiet  iJlot 
adTioes  from  New  York  report  mora  aotifity,  with  a  itnui 
demand  for  ohoioe  qualities. 

Mid  and  Bast  Kents i%    0  ......    £8  10 

Weald  of  Kent S    0......     S  16  .... 

Soisez 1  15  ......      S    6..,, 

Famham  ud  Couitrr    ...    8  16  4  16  .... 

Olds 1    0 116.... 


M.*.. 


£7  0 
8U 
8  10 
6U 
810 


POTATO  MARKETS. 
S0X7THWABX  WATEBSIDS. 

Torkshixe  Flukes OOl  tolOOk 

Do.       Resents    60i.to  76i. 

linodnihim  do 66s.  to  60i. 

Dnnbar  and  East  Lothian  do 60b.  to  70i. 

PMth,  Fbrfkr,  and  Fife  do.  60kto  6Ai. 

Do.       do.        do.  Rocks 60s.  to  661, 

BOBOUQH  AND  SPITALFISLDS. 
Bas^Shaws  70k  to  100s.  per  tn. 

M     Beieats 60s.to   98i.     » 

SootehRegeaU 6(k.to   95s.     , 

.    Roeki    60s.  to   8O1.     . 


PBIOBS  of  BUTTEB, 
BUTTBB,  per  owt.  I  a.      a. 

Donet. 166  to  160 

Fiiesland  ............140     144 

JerB^7 180     186 

Faasx,  per  doa.  ...  18       18 
BACON,  per  owt  I 

Wiltshire 64       68 

Irish,  green,  f.o.b.  68       86 


OHEESB,  HAMS,  Aa 

OHBB8B,perowt.t  s.  1. 
Oheahire...............  90  to  tB 

Dble.  GHonoestar...  64  H 

Cheddar 74  H 

Amerloan  ............  61  1 

HAMS  I  York.........  81  IM 

Oomberland.........  90  H 

Irish  »  98 


BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thnndsy  ls*t.)-Tb« 
disturbed  and  ioeressin^ly  slarming  state  of  Psrii  co.v 
to  exercise  a  repressive  inflaenoe  on  our  otherwise  improTug 
trade,  and  a  ipint  of  nontaal  hesitation  and  caatioo  poaaMS 
bnyers.  In  JBoglish  wool  the  amoant  tnroed  over  liBfli 
Mondsj  shows  a  considerable  (sUing  off  as  eompsred  with  taj 
nmilar  period  in  the  last  few  wedn.  At  the  mms  tiint  the 
leqoirsBieBts  of  asers,  whose  maehineiy  ii  now  very  fiil/ 
ander  oontrset,  is  by  no  means  iDOonsidersble,  end  io  good 
deioriptions  a  limited  inqairy  hss  been  esperieaoed.  Taiaa 
in  the  mean  time  are  folly  msintsined.  Wether  ssd  ikii 
wool  in  the  ooantry,  froa  the  difionlty  of  obtsmiag  tba, 
have  to  be  boaght  ra^er  dearer.  Holden  ia  this  mirket 
itsnd  oat  for  fally  recent  qaotations,  althoagh  no  fartbff  id- 
▼anoe  can  be  realised.  Down  wools  are  qaoted  qvieter,  M 
withoat  any  retrograde  tenden^  in  priee.— .Anf^M  0^ 

a.d.     t.^ 
1  Oltol  li 


■  ...  ...... ....M  **t 


M 
M 


Cvaaivf  Paioas  ov  Ba-ouss  Wooa. 

FLaBoas—Soothdown  hoga  ..........m...  per  lb. 

Half-bred  ditto ...••....•...m    ■» 

Kent  fleeoes .••..•.•••..•••   ^ 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethen ...   m 
Leicester  ditto 

StfEM   Otothing,  piektoek  .. 

'Tn^De.. .............•.•*.............. ...... 

Choioe  

Super 

Oombhig,  wether  mat ■■ 

Ploklook .M...   ft 

Common ........m.m.   $$ 

Hog  mBtoMng m 

Pioklook  tnatohtng  •.m.......m..«...   h 

Super         ditto tt 


I.M        M 


1   8 

1  a 

oiol 
1  1 

1  4 

1  It 

1  1 

1  0 

}9 

Oil 

u 

oil 


1  4 

ii 

1  I 

i? 

1  1 

?'{| 

1  I 
0114 


PRICB  OURRBNT  OF  OUANO.  Ac. 
PeravlSB  Onaiio  dlrwt  fromUietmportaR'aSaras.AlSlfli.pe" 
—      aof  8ods.illS10B.toaiT0i.|Mr4on.  ^ 

MsQg  aminmls  £11  Sfc  toaiS  Oi.   OypsaB,  At  im.  VW  *<■• 
(«■  of  LtnM,4s  AS.  CO  4e  as.  per  1 

48  UsTKnlVWl  BOBflB.iV  B 


«  Pvasaa,  London  Manure  OompaDf,  _  .  _ 
118.  Fenchur&«5ii2l 


thlB.beajeuf 
b7,p.qr.8   16 


14    S  0  loaii  10  0(ODtld.Os]M.dMOr48  M  H  •a'?  !  2 

SIS 8      ess (ntiwim»d,VM^ ; i> •    { {" 


Onaao,  Pemvlaa  £14 

Bom  Ash S 

Fhoq>list«  of  I4bm0  _        . . 

—  mfr.offc^ 

SAMUBL  DQWIIBS  ato  Co..  Qenetal  Brefcw^   , 

No.  r.  The  AJbanT.  Umpo(A*_ 

Friated  l^  Bogenoji  and  Twdord,  S65,  Strsad^LoBH  ^*^ 


ijfi 


^  $ 


1 

^ 

1 

■?! 

E 

s 

■^l 

■J 

i 

V. 

% 

•^ 

? 

1 

■^ 

^^■^ 

^ 

"^ 

5; 

\ 

:^ 

■5 

•1 

*N 

j 
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Lpmfen  f^'iL^ked  by  Hoy 


PLATE   III. 
BYELAND     BLACK     DIAMONDS. 

THK   PR0PEBT7   OF   THB    EEV.    W.    HOLT   BEKTEB,    OF   PENCBAIO  COURT,    ROSS,    HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The  boar  Pretender,  of  the  small  block  sort,  was  bred 
by  Mr.  George  Sexton,  of  Whearatead  Hall,  Ipswich, 
who  says,  "  The  dam  is  own  sister  to  the  sow  that  won 
at  the  Sadbnry  Snffolk  Show,  in  1870.  Hia  granddam 
won  at  the  Newcastle  Royal  Meeting.  His  dam  I  have 
not  shown,  considering  her  too  valuable.  She  has  bred 
me  winners  eyery  year. .  Her  sister  won  at  the  Royal 
Show  at  Bary  St.  Edmnnds.'.'    .         i 

Pretender  was  exhibited  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Show, 
in  1870,  by  Mr.  T.  Comber,  where  he  was  awarded  a  first 
priic.  '    • 

Mr.  Beeyer  thns  writes  >  of  his  pigs  and  their  pedigree : 
"  Mr.  Sexton,  whose  father  has  had  black  pigs  for  over 
fifty  years,  was  indebted  for  an  element '  of  improvement 
in  them  to  the  Lewes  Royal  Show,  when  the  first-prize 
boar,  bred  by  Mr.  Brace,  was  brought  into  Snffolk  by 
Captain  Barlow;  and  further  to  Negro,  bred  by  Mr. 
Northey,  in  Devonshire.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp 
nied  these  same  elements,  and  produced  the  celebrated 


Black  Diamond,  that  won  at  the  Paris  Show,  and  astonished 
the  Frenchmen  so  much.  Her  sister  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  N.  6.  Barthropp,  in  pig  to  Mr.  Cfisp's  Negro.  One 
of .  the.  produce,  Bhck  Prince  the  First,  a  miagnificent 
pig,  I  have  now,  although  very  old.  From  that  sow, 
with  one  lucky  cross,  I  have  continued  to  breed, 
winning  many  eups  at  the  local,  Tredq^ar,  and  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Shows.  .  The  value  of  this  cross  I  never 
quite  appreciated  until  Mr.  Crisp  pointed  it  ont  to  me  at 
Leicester,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  before  him. 
We  engaged  thereupon  to  meet  at  Philippi,  he  not 
liking  his  defeat,  that,  is,  Manchester,  and  exhibit  year- 
ling sows.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Crisp  died,  and  his  intended 
representative  fetched  a  high  figure  at  the  Butley  Abbey 
sale.  Mine,  Black  Diamond  5th,  won  the  first  prize,  as  the 
best  BOW  of  a  small  .black  breed,  against  three  of  Mr. 
O.  Sexton's  rearing.  Owing  to  the  distinctive  cross  which 
I  have  obtained,  I  call  the  sort  the  Ryeland  '  B\ack  Dia- 
monds,' this  tract  of  country  bearing  of  old  tiiat  desig- 
nation." 


PLATE    IV. 

DINNER    TIME. 


The  ministering  angel  here  is  the  cottager's  wife,  and 
with  a  fine  atretch  of  moorland  as  a  back-ground,  there 
woold  promise  to  be  some  fair  sport  in  due  season.  And 
we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  this.  The  Duke  of 
Beanfort  has  just  discharged  his  keepers,  and  asked 
the  tenanU  to  look  after  the  birds  for  him,  as  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford  did  some  years  since.  And  here 
u  the  very  thing  we  want  in  the  way  of  example. 


as  a  keeper  often  does  as  much  harm  aa  the  hares  and 
rabbits. 

Down,  Don,  down  I  yon  naughty  dog.  And  we  have 
dogs  of  all  degrees — saucy,  hungry,  lazy,  and  drunken, 
as  according  to  the  ktest  accounts  from  America  there  is 
a  dog  who  reels  about  Memphis  pretty  generally  over-come 
by  beer.  Onr  moorside  kennel  ia  content  with  more 
I  sober  fare. 


O  O 
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THE  PA»}qs»'S  MAGAZINB. 


SOOTGH     FARMING. 


BT   THl     NORTHIBN     FAKMIB. 


T1&6  oat  crop,  which  follows  the  beanf^  ii  really  a 
grand  one  when  the  land  haa  been  treated  in  the  liberal 
manner  now  deicribed,  thraihing  oat  with  all  ease  14 
bolli  to  the  acre,  the  boll  weighing  240lb8.  On  thia 
farm  a  standing  stock  of  from  20  to  26  oows  is  regularly 
kept,  and  as  many  calves  reared  as  possible.  By 
dinging  the  bulls  every  season  frnh  blood  is 
imported  into  the  stock,  and  all  danger  of  de- 
generating either  in  size,  produce,  or  constitution 
thus   obYiated.     As    is    invariably    the    case   on 


IS 


all  farms  in  Lanarkshire  and  neighbooring  counties, 
the  cows  are  of  the  pure  Ayrshire  breed,  and  always 
crossed  with  pure  bulls,  an  admixture  of  Shorthorn  blood 
never  being  attempted.  Calves  of  this  breed  are  very  di- 
minutive in  siae,  and  when  reared  badly  are  frequently  so 
puny-looking  as  to  make  one  imagine  they  would  never 
be  of  any  value.  Being  of  a  hardy  nature,  however,  they 
stand  a  good  deal  of  neglect,  and  soon  recoyer  under  the 
combined  influence  of  shelter  and  nourishing  food.  It  is 
considered  by  good  judges  that  the  milking  property  is 
improved  by  the  young  animals  being  somewhat  restricted 
in  their  diet  for  a  few  months,  and  redly  it  is  astomshing 
how  wdl  silch  animala  do  milk  even  on  their  first  calf, 
turning  out  tMck  useAil  cows,  heslthy  and  good  oonsti- 
tutioned.  The  almost  universal  practice  of  breeding  from 
them  at  the  age  of  two  years  must  in  some  measure  ac- 
count for  the  small  siie  of  the  Ayrshires ;  the  good  feed- 
ing given  after  calving  thickening  them,  but  not  causing 
them  to  increase  much  in  stature.  The  food  on  a  fiurm 
auoh  as  this,  where  a  large  portion  of  land  is  under  com, 
must  necessarily  be  given  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the 
year  almost  entirely  in  the  house.  The  consumption  of 
food  is  consequently  very  great,  and  everything  grown  on 
the  farm  must  be  utilised.  Not  a  particle  of  chaff  is 
wasted,  a  regular  chaff  house  being  in  connection  with  the 
thrashing  machine,  firom  whence  it  is  tUcen  as  used.  This 
is  boiled  with  a  portion  of  turnips,  and  seasoned  with 
bean-meal,  fine  thirds,  and  a  portion  of  grains ;  the  Utter 
carted  from  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  glad 
to  get  it  were  it  even  farther.  So  great  is  the  necessity 
for  enconomizingthe  bulky  food  of  ths  farm,  that  the  very 
turnip-tops  are  boiled  while  they  continue  fresh.  The 
labour  consequent  on  using  such  a  quantity  of  boiled  food  is 
Tci^  considerable,  and  the  servants  engaged  in  attending 
on  the  cattle  have  but  few  leisure  hours,  half-past  four 
in  the  morning  finding  them  at  work  even  in  the  very 
darkest  days  of  winter.  Goals  for  furnaces  cost  but 
eighteenpence  a  ton  in  Lanarkshire,  a  price  so  singularly 
low  as  to  cause  the  greatest  fSscility  in  cooking  cattle  food 
extensively,  and  to  make  the  expenditure  for  fuel  scarcely 
worth  taking  into  account.  On  cold  clays  the  grass  has 
not  sufficient  succulence  to  force  milk  in  large  quantity 
without  extra  food,  hence  if  this  is  not  given,  and  that  too 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  dairy  will  fisil  to  be  profita- 
ble. The  usual  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dairy  produce 
is  to  churn  the  whole  of  the  mi&^  the  kbour  involved 
by  so  doing  being  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  as 
it  is  mostly  done  by  horde-power.  The  upright  plunge 
ehum  is  the  form  genenlly  used,  and  is  extremely  suit- 
a|)le.  By  churning  the  whole  of  the  milk,  every  partide 
of  batter  which  it  contaias  is  extracted,  a  matter  of  very 
eoosiderable  consequeace  iu  a  district  where  that  article  is 
leldom  under  Is,  Od.  per  lb.    The  butter-milk  brings 


2|d:  per  gallon,  thus  forming  a  veiy  important  item  in 
the  receipts  of  a  moderate-sized  dauy.  The  very  ki^k 
price  rulmg  for  well-bred  Ayrshire  cows  of  kte  yesn  bs 
indaced  many  farmers  to  part  with  a  few  of  their  best 
cows  when  just  in  their  pnme,  say  on  the  point  of  drop- 
ping their  third  calf,  their  phicea  being  filled  with  joasg 
heifers,  bred  on  the  farm.  A  farmer  selling  five  good 
ones  may  thus  realize  a  hundred  guineas  eualj,  aa  a- 
eeedingly  handsome  sum,  particularly  when  it  is  takes 
into  coasideratiou  that  the  animals  are  sold  merely  ia 
store  condition,  having  been  brought  through  the  winter  at 
comparatively  little  expense.  This  system  certunly  ia- 
volves  a  considerable  amount  of  extra  trouble  and  a  pro- 
portionate diminution  of  the  years'  receipts  on  aecooat 
the .  introduction  of  so  many  heifers,  but  the  difereaoe 
in  price  between  the  outgoing  cow  in  her  prime,  and  the 
untried  hcdfer  taking  her  place  is  so  great  as  to  amplf 
compensate  for  both  trouble  and  loss,  and 'leaves  profit 
besides.  Theeowa  being  partially  withdrawn  from  the 
{Nsstures  pretty  early  in  autumn,  there  is  generslly  a  qoan- 
tity  of  roughish  grass  left  over,  to  utilise  which  a  amall  lloek 
of  Cheviot  ewes  is  purchased  in  October,  and  ran  on  the 
fiurm  till  spring.  The  grass  on  which  they  feed  Was 
mostly  that  which  the  cows  rqeeted  would  moit  Hkdj 
have  run  to  waste  had  something  of  the  sort  not  been  got 
fbr  it,  and  in  consequence  the  fisrmer  is  not  madi  Uie 
poorer  for  what  they  eat.  In  spring  he  finda  himadf 
owner  of  a  tidy  lot  of  lambs  and  a  proportionate  nomber 
of  fleeces,  the  produce  in  a  great  measure  of  what  «ia 
never  missed  off  the  farm.  To  keep  the  flock  of  ewes  and 
their  produce  over  until  both  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  bt 
market,  a  field  or  possibly  several  fields  of  grass  are  taken 
for  the  summer,  on  which  they  and  all  tiie  yoang  itore 
stock  of  the  farm  are  placed.  Bid  this  serve  the  par- 
pose  merely  of  relieving  the  farm  for  the  time  being  it 
would  be  well  worth  doing ;  but  when  by  good  I&anag^ 
ment  it  becomes  quite  possible  to  make  profit  oa 
every  animal  so  placed  out,  a  new  source  of  rereaoe 
is  opened  up,  forming  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  the  income  yielded  by  the  ordusry  pro- 
ducts and  business  of  the  fiarm.  It  being  nov 
much     the     custom     to     let    grsss    parks  by 


so 


public  aactiou  for  the  grazing  season,  there  is  Uttle  dii- 
culty  ia  gettiog  the  requisite  acreage.  The  exeewrs 
competition  has,  however,  raised  rents  to  such  s  height 
as  to  cut  the  profit  extremely  fine,  unless  stocked  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  profit  of  cattle  pnrchaaed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  fed  on  these  psrb  is 
extremely  variable,  and,  should  the  season  prove  s  diy 
one,  or  the  stock  be  attacked  by  foot-and-moath  dis- 
temper, their  owner  may  count  himself  lucky  if  he  escapes 
without  loss. 

Before  finally  taking  leave  of  the  Ayrshire  eow  at  this 
Ume,  I  may  mention  that  amongst  a  considerable  nomber 
of  herds  of  this  breed  which  I  visited,  I  found  bat  ope 
which  reminded  me  in  size  of  firame,  softness  of  hair, 
and  general  sappiness  of  the  fiivourito  Shorthorn.  In* 
deed,  BO  closely  did  some  members  of  the  herd  resemble 
three-quarter-lJVed  Shorthorns,  that  I  was  disposed  to 
think  they  HttUy  possdUed  a  dash  of  that  blood.  Of 
this,  however,  I  was  asanred  to  the  oonlrAry,  these  vtrf 
animals  having  been  shown  in  the  Ayrshire  class  at 
Glasgow,  and  taken  ^ood  positions,  altiboagh,  I  belier^ 


THB  FABMEB'S  HAOAZINiS. 
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none  leeoiing  a  first  pme.  The  best  jonng  cow  of  the 
lot,  an  exceedingly  handBome  animal,  and  intended  to  be 
ahown  next  spring,  had  unfortunately  lost  a  pap  during 
the  past  autumn,  the  free  use  of  which  her  owner  was 
endeaTonring  to  restore  by  blistering,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  remoye  the  corrupt  matter  which  had  there 
found  a  lodgment.  To  me  this  mode  of  reooyerine  the 
use  of  lost  teat  was  auite  original ;  and  I  note  it  nere, 
as  many  might  be  disposed  to  giye  it  a  trial—a  lost 
quarter  being  so  unsightly,  and  tending  so  much  to  de- 
crease the  yidue  of  the  cow,  if  sold  as  a  milker.  Much 
of  this  farm  is  situated  so  near  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  as 
to  be  flooded  periodically,  the  fine  sediment  left  by  the 
receding  waters  enriching  the  grass  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  the  mere  licking  of  it  &ttening  either  a  sheep  or 
cow  — ^this  fiut  explaining  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
dairy  stock,  and  its  marked  superiority  in  size  oyer  other 
stocks  in  the  district. 

In  giying  this  description  of  Scotch  farming,  it  may 
be  almost  supposed  by  some  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad,  indiffe  rent,  or 
careless  farming  in  the  whole  country.  Nothing,  how- 
eyer,  could  be  urther  from  my  intention  than  to  mislead, 
as  there  is  in  Scotland,  like  eyery  other  country,  plenty 
of  contrast — ill-stocked  and  poorly-worked  farms  being 
pretty  well  intermixed  with  those  which  are  weU*9tockea 


and  worked  on  the  most  advanced  principles  of  modem 
husbandry. 

Within  a  dozen  miles  of  Glasgow,  and  on  deep  and 
moderately-good  land  too,  as  poor  &rming  as  could  well 
be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  may  be  seen  and 
readfly  recognised  to  be  such  by  any  one  interested  in 
agriculture,  howeyer  slightly.  On  breaking  up  the  laud 
fSfom  grass,  three  crops  of  oats  are  sometimes  taken,  with 
out  the  smallest  application  of  top-dressing  either  to  the 
first  or  succeeding  crops ;  the  land  laid  down  with  grass 
at  once  without  a  cleansing  course ;  two  seasons'  hay 
then  taken  in  succession,  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  gather- 
ing eyen  the  shadow  of  a  crop,  the  land  being  then  let 
out  for  pasture.  By  this  time,  howeyer,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  couch  and  other  perennial  weeds  have  taken 
possession  of  the  soU,  rendering  what  little  food  the 
cattle  are  able  to  gather  so  dry  and  sapless  as  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  The  extended  growth 
of  turnips  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  succeeding 
crops  of  grass  being  injured ;  and  the  plain  fallow  is  per- 
sisted in,  despite  abundant  examples  of  the  numerous 
advantages  attendant  on  haying  an  abondance  of  turnips 
for  the  winter.  Deeply-rooted  prejudice  and  the  iron 
tyranny  of  habit  thus  combine  in  such  a  case  as  this  to 
completely  blind  a  man  and  prevent  him  from  attending 
to  the  advancement  of  his  own  interests. 


WAYS     AND     MEANS. 


As  might  have  been  anticipated  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  year  offer  no  hopes  for  the  Anti-Halt  Tax 
moyement,  while  the  Grovemment  promises  to  be  scarcely 
yet  in  earnest  oyer  the  Game  abuse ;  so  that  the  politics  of 
agriculture  would  seem  to  centre  more  and  more  on  the 
subject  of  Local  Taxation.  However  well,  indeed,  Mr. 
Lowe  may  haye  succeeded  last  session  his  present  Budget 
is  no  question  pretty  generally  disliked.  There  is  but 
Utile  that  is  statesmanlike  or  convincing  in  its  construc- 
tion :  the  soundest  of  his  proposals,  such  as  again  having 
recourse  to  tbe  income-tax,  are  not  his  own,  as  his  own 
ideas  of  raising  a  revenue  are  alike  trivial  in  their  tone 
and  unwholesome  in  their  direction.  The  tax  upon 
matches  is  a  tax  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  The 
interference  with  the  price  of  "  a  hal^enny  a  box"  will  go 
&r  to  destroy  the  trade,  and  to  fill  our  workhouses 
and  reformatories  with  tiie  fiimilies  which  have  long 
contrived  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  sudi  a  means.  Of 
conne  this  is  fiur  more  a  town  than  a  country  question ; 
but  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  two  interests  should  go  to- 
gether, then  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  readiness  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  accepted  the  im- 
position. To  cany  out  his  principle  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  surely  provide  for  a  tax  upon  tooth- 
picks and  peppermint  lozenges,  wldch,  are  m  reality  more 
of  luxuries  and  proportionately  more  open  to  the  in- 
fliction of  a  duty.  But  even  the  very  notion  is  not  after  all 
a  novelty,  as  this  is  merely  borrowed  from  America,  and 
The  Economist  hears  *'  with  some  fear  and  trepidation  of 
America  being  taken  as  a  flnancial  model."  Before  we 
flj  to  the  States  and  the  adoption  of  a  step  which  here 
simply  comes  to  an  increase  of  pauperism,  there  might 
be  many  other  roads  by  which  an  inyentive  genius  like 
that  of  Hr.  Lowe  might  reach  its  aim  and  end.  Li  point 
of  fact,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  takes  a  line  of  his  own,  and  whether 
it  be  creating  a  surplus  or  supplying  a  deficiency,  he 
should  rely  afike  on  lus  own  powers.  Why  not  have  put 
a  duty  on  valentines  and  made  a  doable  charge  for  every 


letter  sent  or  received  on  the  fourteenth  of  February  ?  Or, 
have  adopted  the  oft-repeated  suggestion  for  taxing  first 
and  second  class  railway  tickets?  Or,  have  dealt  reso« 
lately  with  that  growing  nuisance,  the  portrait  pho- 
tograph business  ?  Let  a  penny  or  twopenny  stamp 
be  affixed  to  every  likeness  taken  by  photography, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
income  which  might  be  raised  in  this  way.  And  having 
your  picture  taken  is  not  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
so  that  people  who  paid  a  shilling  a  head  for  the  opera- 
tion could  give  something  more  without  feeling  this. 
Wo  are  not;  indeed,  so  certain  but  that  the  style  of  art 
might  be  improved  by  any  such  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government ;  and  that  the  Books  of 
Beauty,  and  Chambers  of  Horrors,  which  we  find  so 
liberally  scattered  about,  would  be  better  worth  looking 
into  were  tibe  trade  not  quite  so  free  and  altogether  un- 
fettered. JSx  luce,  moreover,  is  the  chosen  motto,  but 
it  might  go  beyond  lucifers. 

"  Mr.  Lowe  has,  with  astonishing  fiicility  squandered 
a  portion  of  the  future  revenue,  for  the  purpose 
of  fitcilitating  Mr.  Gosehen's  arbitrary  redistribution 
of  local  taxation."  So  says  The  Saturdoff  Beview^ 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fret 
that  Mr.  Gosehen's  views  are  receiving  support  in 
several  different  quarters.  On  Tuesday  evenmg  the 
Tayler  Prize  Essay,  or  at  least  the  chief  points  of 
the  paper,  were  put  before  the  Statistical  Society  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave,  as  we  give  a  special  report 
of  the  meeting  in  another  page.  And  the  address,  wnich 
was  generally  pronounced  to  be  a  very  able  one,  waa 
almort  altogether  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Goschen'a 
figures  and  recommendations.  The  chairman  of  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Newmarch,  said,  "  It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Pal- 
grave that  the  statistics  in  his  essay,  and  those  contained 
in  Mr.  Gosehen's  Report,  compiled  with  all  the  aids  and 
resources  of  a  great  official  department,  appeared  to  be  al- 
most identical,  and  that  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Idxi  Goscbcu  were  almost  exactly  the 
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nme ;"  while  the  aathor  of  the  Essay  said  in  explanation  of 
this,  "  that,  however  the  results  given  in  that  paper  might 
coincide  with  those  contained  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Report, 
that  was  not  becanse  there  had  been  any  imitation  on  his 
part,  bnt  becanse  the  facts  did  not  admit  of  any  other 
condnsions  being  drawn.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  himself  that  the  accuracy  of  his  investigation 
was  proved  by  the  official  tables  which  had  been  issned 
after  careful  Inqniry."  We  must  leave  these  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves.  There  is  unquestionably  an  amount 
of  corroberation  which  is  veiy  remarkable,  as  the  award 
of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Statistical  Society  speaks 
alike  to  the  ability  displayed  in  dealiog  with  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Palgrave,  and  necessarily  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

It  wiU  be  found  that  the  half-rating  proposal  was  again 
raised,  as  this  branch  of  the  question  has  during  the  last 
few  days  brought  a  somewhat  awkward  feature,  that  is  so 
ftr  as  the  farmer  be  concerned,  very  prominenUy  into  the 
discussion.  At  the  Statistical  Society  Sir  Masscy  Lopes 
said  he  "  was  not  in  favour  of  dividing  all  rates  between 
owner  and  occupier ;  and  he  believed  that  as  regarded  the 
interest  of  tenants  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  disturb  ex- 
isting arrangements  so  as  to  give  many  landlords  who 
desired  it  a  pretext  for  having  their  estates  reyalued." 
And  in  the  Report  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture  on  Thursday,  the  same  ominous  con- 
tingency crops  up :  "As  regards  the  proposed  division  of 
payment  of  rates  between  owner  and  occupier,  your 
committee  would  observe  that  no  relief  whatever  will  be 
obtained  by  this  division,  except  in  the  case  of  new  rates, 
and  your  committee  object  strongly  to  the  principle  of 
interference  with  the  right  of  private  contract.  It  might 
be  pngudicial  to  occupiers  that  existing  arrangements 
should  be  disturbed ;  for,  in  making  fresh  arrangements, 
revaluations  would  be  necessary,  which  might  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  occupier."  This  sounds  significant 
enough,  always  remembering  that  the  landlords  have  taken 
a  very  leading  part  in  this  branch  of  the  Chamber  busi- 
ness ;  so  that  we  come  only  the  more  gravely  to  doubt 
what  actual  "  advantage  to  the  occupier"  will  follow  from 
his  taking  up  the  Local  Taxation  cry.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  it  is  hard  on  the  tenant  that  he  i 
should  have  to  pay  all  the  new  rates  levied 
after  he  has  made  an  agreement ;  and  now  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  it  will  be  harder  still  for  him 
if  he  claim  that  such  fresh  charges  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  upon  his  entering  on  another  term. 
'*  If  I  haye  so  much  taken  off  my  property  in  rates,  of 


course  I  get  so  much  more  in  rent,"  saya  Mr.  Geoge 

Andrews ;  but  the  reverse  of  the  proporition  is  not  so 
dear.  So  soon  as  the  farmer  asks  that  the  new  rates 
should  be  taken  into  account,  so  certainly,  say  Sir  Massey 
Lopes  and  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  will  there  be  re- 
valuations called  for;  and  revdnation  with  a  clever 
agent,  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  simply  meana  in  so 
many  words  a  rise  in  the  rent.  The  occupier  ia  in  some- 
thing of  a  cleft  stick  here ;  for,  if  yon  reduce  the  bnrdcBs 
on  land— that  is,  the  rates — he  will  have  more  rest 
to  pay,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  divide  the 
burdens  the  result  is  still  the  same,  he  will  haye  more  rent 
to  j^y.  As  the  Chamber  Report  puta  it,  "  it  might  be 
prejudicid  to  occupiers  that  existing  arrangements  ahodd 
be  disturbed."  It  might  indeed;  and  so  sardy  as  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  or  Mr.  Goschen  carries  his  point  trt// 
existing  arrangements  be  disturbed.  One  of  the  best 
friends  the  fkrmers  have,  and  one  of  the  dearest  in  his 
views  on  their  position,  goes  eyen  farther  still,  and  thus 
addresses  us  in  a  letter  not  intended  for  pnblieation: 
"  Where  I  think  the  tenant-farmers  are  wrong  in  tkeir 
own  interests  is  in  seeking  to  make  persond  property 
pay  toward  lood  rates.  If  they  succeed,  in  addition  to 
their  present  rates,  which  unquestionably  come  out  of  the 
landlords'  pockets,  their  own  stock-in-trade,  their  pri- 
vate investments,  will  also  be  rated ;  and  it  nsed  to  be 
sdd  that  farmers  were  the  greatest  fundhdders.  If  per- 
sond property  is  rated  there  can  be  no  exceptions.'*  It  is 
right  that  the  farmer  shodd  hear  and  ponder  over  every 
phase  of  this  very  intricate  or  even  haxardous  question ;  for 
people  who  only  argue  it  one  way  are  scarody  doing  them- 
sdves  justice. 

Severd  of  the  Locd  Chambers  of  Agricdture  haye  con- 
tinued to  declare  agdnst  Mr.  Goschen's  Taxation  propoaala, 
but  such  protests  may  be  assumed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Centrd  Chamber, 
of  which  we  publish  a  very  full  report.  A  rather 
amusing  episode  occurred  here.  It  seems  that  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Government  measure, 
"  He  wodd  move  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  continued 
exemption  of  incomes  derived  from  persond  wedth  from  a 
fair  contribution  to  locd  taxation  and  rates  was  unjust,"  and 
so  on.  Whereupon  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber seemed  to  say  "please  don't;"  while  Sir  Geoi]§:e, 
with  natural  indignation  referred  to  dl  he  had  done  in  this 
way  in  and  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  how  his  constitnait9 
were  looking  for  his  speech.    £t  tn,  Brule  ! 


THE    LOCAL    TAXATION    OP    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 


On  Taesday  evening,  April  18th,  at  a  nnmerons  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Statiatied  Soeiely,  hdd  at  its  itxims  in  St. 
James'  Square,  the  Prize  Eesay  for  which  60  guineas  was  given 
by  Mr.  William  Tayler,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  the  snccessfnl  competitor,  to  whom 
the  prise  had  been  awarded  by  the  council  of  the  Society.  The 
audience  included  many  visitors,  and  owing  to  the  present 
position  of  the  question  in  the  legislature,  great  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  proceedings.  Thechdrwas  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  Newmareh,  F.B.S. 

Mr.  PAXonAVx  commenced  by  obsenring  that  the  snlject 
of  the  Essay  was  so  vast  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  than  give  a  mere  outline.  The  reading  of  the  paper 
in  iU  entirety  wodd  occupy  at  least  four  hours  and  a-hdf, 
and  however  deep  might  be  their  interest  in  the  topic,  that 
wodd,  he  supposed,  be  rather  too  much  for  their  patience 


(laughter).      After   saying  that    by  Lood   Tsxation   he 
understood  indirect  taxation,  he  proceeded  to  diride  the  rates 
leried  in  aggregate  districts,  sneh  as  a  county,  iato  tiie  tiirre 
dasses  :  1,  the  county  rates ;  S,  the  hundred  rate ;  and  3,  the 
borough  rates.    This  list,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  essay,  bj  ao 
means  exhausted  the  whole  number ;  and  reference  was  made  to 
the  summary  in  Mr.  Goschen's  report,  showing  that  the  segre- 
gate amount  recdved  and  expended  in  England  and  Wain  ia 
one  year  was  £30,140,000.     "The  authorities,**  contiDord 
Mr.  Pdgrave,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  abridgment  of  kit 
essay, "  by  whom  the  locd  rates  are  leried  and  expended,  diffe  i 
no  less  widdy  than  the  purposes  for  which  thqr  an  railed. 
The  rates  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  agdn  dirided  into  two 
dasses :  1.  ^ose  which  are  levied  l^  one  anthority  aad  ex- 
pended by  another.    3.  Those  which  are  levied  aad  expsadsd 
by  the  same  authority.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  priadpd 
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part  of  the  local  taxation  of  the  country  falls  within  the  first 
dJTisiott.  The  admuuBtration  of  the  amounts  levied  is  thus 
sepaiated  in  great  measure  from  those  who  contribnte  the  sums 
raised.  Nor  is  this  deficiency  of  control  in  the  local  powers 
sapplemented  in  any  real  degree  by  the  central  authority.  This 
naturally  feeble  control  is  further  greatly  diminished  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  goTerning  bodies  themsel?es  are  consti- 
tuted. The  boards  of  guardians  for  the  poor  and  highway 
boards,  consist  partly  of  ex  officio,  partly  of  elected  members. 
The  county  rates  are  entirely  assessed  and  administered  by  ex 
officio  authority,  in  the  appointment  of  which  the  ratepayers 
have  abeolntely  no  authority  whaterer.  The  manner  in  which 
the  elected  authorities  are  appointed  differs  very  greatly  in 
almost  every  point.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mode  of  voting 
for  the  different  governing  local  authorities  is  also  not  uniform. 
The  only  point  of  uniformity  of  procedure  is  that  the  rate  in 
almost  every  instance,  is  paid  by  the  occupier  in  England.  A 
portion  of  the  tax,  however,  beyond  doubt,  is  ultimately  paid 
by  the  owner.  In  very  few  cases,  however,  has  the  owner,  as 
such,  any  power  in  oontrolliog  the  expenditure  of  the  taxation 
on  his  property.  The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  the  ownership  is  divided.  Thus  a 
house  is  frequently  owned  by  a  leaseholder  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  leaseholder  pays  a  ground-rent  to  the  landowner,  and 
receives  a  rent  for  the  house  from  a  tenant.  Tliis  is  but  one 
instance  of  the  difficulties  in  the  complicated  questions  which 
arise  from  the  variety  in  procedure,  joined  with  variety  in 
tenure.  As  mentioned  above,  the  purposes  for  which  rates  are 
levied  are  broadly  divided  into  two  heads :  I.  Government 
and  social  administration.  IE.  Improvement  and  sanitary 
pnrpoiei.  The  first  head  includes  the  expenditure  under  the 
poor  law,  '  the  largest  branch  of  expenditure  for  local  pur- 
poses of  all  local  burdens.  In  this  item  there  has  been, 
broadly  speaking,  a  considerable  increase.*  Though  the 
working  of  the  poor  law  in  England  has  been  open  to  great 
objeetions,  yet  the  parochial  system,  defective  as  it  is,  has  done 
mnch  to  counteract  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  administration 
of  that  law.  The  operation  of  the  English  law  of  settlement, 
combined  with  this  strong  local  interest  in  the  amount  of  poor 
rates  levied  in  each  parish,  led,  however,  to  some  abuses,  by 
means  of  which  certain  parishes,  principally  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  avoided  their  due  share  of  the  general  burden. 
Beoent  legislation  has  mitigated  some  of  these  abuses.  One 
very  important  alteration  was  effected  in  the  law  by  the 
paning  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Act.  When  the  present 
system  of  poor  relief  was  first  established  in  England,  and  for 
many  years  subsequently,  it  is  probable  that  the  weight  of  tiie 
tax  was  borne  by  the  land  of  the  country.  The  original  in- 
tention of  the  legislation  of  Elizabeth  was  to  combine  volun- 
tarf  with  oompnlsory  contribution ;  where  the  former  method 
fiuled,  '  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  tax  could  be 
hud  on  the  occupier  without  affecting  the  owner  of 
the  land.' •-<  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  18i3,*  p.  S3. 
But  since  that  period  a  vast  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  eonsequently  in  the  incidence  of  the  tax. 
This  point,  namely,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  value  of 
real  property  other  than  una,  forms  so  important  an  element 
in  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  tne  question  that  a 
table  (F)  has  been  added  to  illustrate  the  subject,  by  showing 
that  the  alteration  in  the  character  of  '  realty,'  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  casual  circumstances,  but  of  the  tendency  of  affairs 
in  the  eoantry  generally.  This  table  extends  over  a  period 
earlier  in  date  than  that  proposed  for  this  immediate  inquiry, 
but  the  additional  illustration  it  affords  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a 
sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction.  By  its  aid  it  be- 
comes dear  that  'lands  and  other  descriptions  of  real  pro- 
perty,' have,  broadly  speaking,  in  the  course  of  half-a-cenUuy, 


changed  places  in  regard  to  value ;  and  likewise  consequently 
in  the  amount  of  contribution  to  this  form  of  direct  taxation. 
Table  F  1  shows  the  progressive  character  of  the  increase. 
Table  P  2  shows,  to  use  the  words  of  l£r.  Purdv,  that  in 
1864^-65  as  against  1851-52,  we  may  say  that  lO.S  per  cent, 
has  passed  from  the  land  and  gone  upon  other  assessable  pro- 
perty. Land  would  appear  now  liable  to  bear  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  any  burden  laid  upon  real  property 
generally,  and  real  property  other  than  land  rather  less  than 
two-thirds.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  poor's  rates  raised 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  effect  of  a  system  of  organised 
poor  reuef,  like  that  of  England  and  Wales  on  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  does  to  a  certain  extent  cheapen  labour.  Mr. 
Fnrdy  considers  that  *  English  poor  rates  largely  supplement 
wages,  and  consumers  thereby  sain  some  temporary,  but,  in  its 
consequences,  more  than  doubtful  benefit.'  Table  IV.  gives 
the  rate  of  wages  in  those  English  counties  in  which  poor 
rates  are  relatively  the  highest  and  lowest,  and  bears  out  this 
statement  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  also  other  large  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  this  country  beside  farmers ;  and  manu- 
facturers of  all  descriptions  participate  in  this  '  doubtful 
benefit'  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  in  the  proportion 
which  the  cost  of  labour  bears  to  the  total  expense  of  production. 

1.  The  amount  levied  for  poor  relief  in  1868  was  £7,825,602 

2.  County,  hundred,  borough,  and  police  rate — 

a.  Contributed  from  poor  rate  ...£2,462,922 

6.  Levied  separately 4!03,286 

■    2,956,207 

3.  Highway  rate^ 


a.  Contributed  from  poor  rate  ...      621,486 

b.  Levied  separately 916,779 


1,638,215 


4.  Church  rates  217,482 

5.  Lighting  and  watching  rate  79,893 

These  complete  the  rates  raised  for  the  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment and  social  administration.  Some  questions  have  arisen 
on  some  of  these  rates ;  whether  police  exj^nses,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justices,  gaok,and  some  other  similar  charges  do 
not  more  properly  bebng  to  imperial  than  to  local  legislation. 
These  points  will  be  considered  further  on.  The  rates  raised 
for  purposes  of  health  and  local  improvements  are,  speaking 
generally : 

6.  Improvement  Commissioners £410,106 

7.  General  district  rates 1,683,702 

8.  „      and  lighting  rates  in  the  metropolis .      981,140 

9.  Bates  under  courts  or   Commissioners  of  ^ 

Sewers  (including  drainage  and  embank-  >       714,734 

ment  rates) j 

10  Bates  of  other  kinds^ 

a.  Contributed  from  poor  rates...   £162,076 

6.  Levied  separately 224,574 

376,660 


Tbtal  (with  the  amount  above)    £16,783,220 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Fnrdy,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  Pres- 
sure of  Taxation  on  Beal  Proper^,  in  the  SUUiHical  Socicty*9 
Journal,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  319 :  '  Expenditura  upon  the  nudnte- 
nanoe  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges,  upon  the  drainage 
and  embankment  of  marsh  lands,  upon  the  sewerage,  paving, 
and  lighting  of  towns,  and  upon  many  other  servioes  per- 
formed by  improvement  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  sani- 
tary measures  undertaken  by  boards  of  health,  are  operations 
signally  beneficial  to  rateable  property.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  property  is  judiciously  assttsed,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds lumestiy  and  intelligentiy  administered  for  these 
purposes,  the  local  rate  is  a  good  investment,  for  which  no 
enhghtened  owner  will  manifest  an  ignorant  impatience  of 
taxation.  The  imperial  taxes  and  the  other  portion  of  the 
local  rates  stand  in  a  very  different  category.'  This  branoh 
of  the  Question  has  also  been  the  subieet  of  much  inquiry, 
prindpatly  as  to  the  point  whether  such  expenses  as  aro  in- 
curred for  the  improvement  of  property  are  in  fidrness  charge- 
able on  the  occupier,  when  the  owner  is  the  person  principally 
benefited.  Some  remarks  on  this  question  will  be  round  at  p. 
.  Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  subject,  of  tne 
amounts  annuallv  raised,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
taxation  is  levied,  it  is  desirable  to  enter  more  into  detail  on 
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some  of  the  principal  poinU  concerned.  Economy  in  ad- 
ministntion  is  loaroely  poiaible  where  oonilicting  jnnidictionB 
and  needleaa  mnltipUcations  of  offices  exist,  liie  number  of 
officers  employed  in  the  business  of  the  IomI  taxation  of  the 
ooontfy  is  Tciy  large  indeed.  No  recent  and  complete  retoms 
exist  of  the  nomber  of  these  officers.  The  report  of  the  Poor 
Lav  Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation  in  18w,  giTCs  a  state- 
ment as  to  their  nnmbers  at  that  time.  It  contains  a  list  of 
officers  engaged  'in  assessing,  collecting,  lerying,  keeping, 
expending,  and  anditintr  of  local  rates  and  taxes.*  Since  toe 
date  of  the  report  of  1843,  no  fiswer  than  defoi  rates  hare 
been  created.  These  are:  Borial board  rate, public libruY 
and  moseom  rate,  general  district  rate,  sewerage  rate,  parisn 
ifflproTcment  rate,  animals'  contagions  diseases  rate,  b<m>ngh 
lunatic  asylum  rate,  borough  library  and  museum  rate,  borough 
baths  and  wash-houses  rate,  bcnrough  improrement  ra^ 
borouf<h  burial  board  rate.  The  want  of  system  in  the  local 
administration  of  Oreat  Britain  ap^rs  mar? ellous  to  those 
foreigners  who  have  inquired  into  it.  The  different  descrip- 
tions of  local  officers  correspond  with  different  systems  of 
administration.  There  are  generallT  at  least  three  different 
gOTernin^  bodies  in  each  municipal  borough  in  EngUnd  and 
Wales,  Tis. :  The  board  of  guardians  for  the  poor,  the  town 
council,  the  local  board  of  health.  The  eridenoe  of  Mr.  John 
Kay  before  the  select  committee  of  1870,  sets  forth  these 
various  jurisdictions  in  a  remarkably  dear  way.  Mr.  May 
describes  himself  as  derk  to  the  guardians  of  the  Macclesfield 
union,  likewise  as  derk  to  the  looil  board  of  health,  while  his 
partner  is  town  clerk  of  the  borough  of  Macdesfldd.  The 
local  board  of  health  and  the  town  council  are  the  same  body, 
but  as  a  matter  of  couTenience  they  meet  separately  and  on 
different  days,  because  their  functions  are  different.  The  town 
ooundl  attenos  to  all  matters  of  police,  and  appoints  rarious 
committees,  finance  committees,  general  purpose  committees 
and  others,  leries  a  borough  rate,  manages  ^the  waterworks, 
and  leyies^  a  water  nte.  The  local  boara  manages  the  gas- 
works, leries  ntes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  for 
all  sanitary  purposes,  and  administers  those  funds.  The  town 
ooundl  and  the  local  board  keep  different  sets  of  accounts,  in 
different  sets  of  books,  and  hare  different  balances  at  their 
bankers.  They  raise  different  rates  at  different  times,  and 
hare  different  collectors.  These  collectors  each  collect  two 
different  prindpal  ntes.  The  borough  rate  levied  by  the 
council  is  paid  out  of  the  poor-ntes  in  the  township  of 
Macdesfldd,  these  two  rates  being  collected  at  the  same  time 
by  one  officer.  A  cemetery  rate  and  a  contribution  to  the 
county  lunatic  asrlum,  are  likewise  paid  out  of  the  poor-nte. 
The  l>oard  of  health  levy  a  seneral  district  rate,  and  a  lighting 
rate.  These  two  rates  are  kept  separate,  but  are  colletSed  at 
the  same  time.  The  general  oistrict  rate  is  described  as  being 
Is.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  the  lighting  nte  is  Od.  in  the  pound. 
These  ntes  are  kept  distinct  in  the  ledger.  The  general  dis- 
trict rate  is  levied  like  all  rates  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
with  an  exemption  of  76  per  cent,  in  iavour  of  market- 
gardens,  land,  railways,  and  so  forth.  The  borough  rate  is 
Jeried  with  the  poor-rate,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  poor-rate, 
in  which  these  exemptions  do  not  exist.  'Acoordmgly  the 
borough  rate  is  leriea  upon  all  alike,  whereas  the  general  dis- 
trict rate  is  levied  in  a  oilliBrent  proportion  ;*  white  idthough 
the  purposes  of  the  two  rates  an  not  identical,  th^ 
are  'similar  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  town.' 
The  'borough*  and  the  'township'  are  not  oountermi- 
noni,  the  '  borough'  boundary  cutting  the  *  township'  into 
two  parts.  The  part  of  the  '  township;  outside  the  *  borough' 
pays  the  cqunty  nte,  the  part  inside  the  borough  pays 
'  county  nte  exdosive  of  police,'  and  borough  nte  as  wm, 
the  borough  nte  being  a  charge  for  police  only.  Though  ^e 
borough,  as  mentioned  above,  contributes  to  the  buil£ng  of 
the  county  lunatic  asylum,  it  has  no  control  over  that  expen- 
diture except  through  the  county  justices  resident  in  the 
borough,  who,  however,  vote  as  county  justices,  and  not  as 
tile  representives  of  the  borouffh.  The  ntes  for  the  borough 
are  materially  assisted  by  the  surplus  tolls  on  the  river 
Weaver ;  but  the  ntepayen  of  the  borough,  as  such,  have  no 
oontrol  over  the  navigation  or  the  expenses.  Li  the  modes  of 
deoting  the  governing  bodies  of  the  borough  a  similar  diver- 
sity prevails  as  in  the  proceedings  rekting  to  local  taxation. 
There  are  tiiree  dections  which  occur  annually  in  the  borough ; 
the  munidpal  election,  the  dection  for  guardians,  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  vestry  in  the  case  of  overeeers.    All  these 


three  dections  are  oondncted  with  diflSeient  qialincatkina,  (A 
what  may  be  termed  a  different  nguAer  tat  each.  Bendes, 
there  is  tne  dection  of  borough  members,  also  on  a  different 
register.  Thus,  there  an  four  registen,  the  conditiaoa  ol 
voting  being  different  in  each  case,  the  ownen  of  prmrty 
having  a  different  position  in  alL  For  the  vestry  and  the 
dection  of  guardians  the  rate  book  is  the  register.  For  the 
election  of  borough  memben  and  of  the  town  ooundl,  separale 
registers  are  made  out,  with  a  repetition  of  expenaes  m  the 
preparation  of  those  registen.  This  deseriptioii  of  the  local 
government  of  Macdesfldd  is  taken  from  the  evidenee  given 
by  Mr.  May  before  ths  Sdect  Gommittee  of  the  Hooae  of 
Commons.  It  is  not  given  here  as  being  exceptional  in  aay 
way,  but  as  a  fair  typi^  example.  It  now  becomes  deairsUe 
to  i«fer  to  those  cnarges  on  local  funds  which  hsw9  been 
thought  nther  to  belong  to  the  imperial  budget.  The  granti 
by  Government  in  aid  of  such  charges  have  neoeasarily  to  be 
considered  with  them.  As  fresh  requirements  have  arisen  in 
various  directions,  such  as  for  police,  more  effident  achool- 
masten  in  workhouses,  and  some  medicd  changes,  ke^  the 
outhy  has  occasionally  been  so  great  that  the  pnmRty  liable  to 
assessment  in  the  places  concerned  has  appeared  to  oe  inadequate 
to  meet  the  burdens.  Hence  arose  the  neceuiW  of  some  mode 
of  bringing  the  imperial  exchequer  to  aid,  while  endeavouriag 
to  avoia  endangenng  the  security  for  economy  obtained  by 
the  local  priudple  of  making  those  pay  who  administer  the 
expenditure ;  and  an  arrangement  tat  grants  in  aid  has  foS- 
fowed.  These,  as  made  at  present^  do  not  appear  to  have 
proceeded  on  any  systematic  prindple.  like  much  saodeni 
legidation,  they  may  have  been  based  on  the  roogh-and-rcady 
method  of  the  '  rule  of  thumb*  nther  than  on  any  more 
exact  amngement.  A  more  equitable  division  mi^ht  be  made 
by  enacting  that  thoee  expenses  in  the  administration  of  which 
local  knoinedge  and  the  desire  for  local  economy  are  of  little 
or  no  anil,  or  in  the  incurring  of  which  locd  aojuijeinents 
have  little  or  no  share,  should  be  regarded  as  fit  snbjecta  to  be 
sepanted  from  the  local  and  plaoea  on  the  imperial  bnd^. 
The  existing  arrangement  is  open  to  great  objection,  with  hot 
fow  comsponding  advantages.  A  grant  made  in  aid  of  any 
branch  of  local  expenditure,  the  pdme,  for  instance,  requires 
a  corresponding  inspection,  to  ascertain  that  the  mnKiaes  for 
which  the  grant  was  made  have  been  fulfilled.  This  inspec- 
tion, if  dight,  cannot  be  satisfactory ;  if  complete,  invcrivea 
a  system  of  supervision  which  would  suffice  of  itsdl^  to  the 
complete  admuustration  of  everything  concerned.  To  re- 
vise these  assisted  charges,  and  then  to  place  the  whde 
cost  of  those  retained  as  of  imperial  concern  on  the  con- 
solidated fund,  would  probably  result  in  a  considerable 
economy  from  the  remedid  effects  of  a  more  sysAematie 
arrangement.  The  country  meanwhile  would  be  spared 
the  great  and  inereaaing  mis  of  Prided  local  juiadictiDa. 
The  prinaples  which  apply  to  the  xegnlationof  the  police 
apply  with  even  more  force  to  gaols.    No  reason  can  fairly  be 

Sven  for  constituting  any  pendty  inflicted  by  the  Imperisl 
overnment  a  charge  on  local  taxation.    Does  the  foct  toat  a 
rogue  reared,  say  at  Cardiff,  is  eaptnred  and  eonvieted  at 
York,  render  it  a  fair  thing^  that  the  ntepayen  of  that  lo- 
cality ahould  have  to  oontnbute  at  all  to  his  maintenance 
while  he  is  expiating  his  offence  in  the  castle  or  the  dty  nol? 
The  offence  was  agmnst  the  laws  of  the  country :  should  not 
the  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  administntion  of  those  laws 
be  borne  by  the  country  P    While  on  this  portioa  of  tiio  snb- 
iect»  it  is  dednble  to  oonnder  whether  any  good  reaaoa  can 
be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  both  a  dty  and  a  oonnty  gaol 
in  the  same  place,  or  for  retaining  a  distinction  between  local 
and  imperial  prisons  (Hear,  hear).    It  mi^  be  added  thst  a 
complete  and  uniform  admuustration  over  the  gaols  of  the 
country  would  probably  not  only  lead  to  some  oonsidBnble 
economy,  but  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  aathority,  coa- 
duce  to  a  more  effident  represnon  of  the  criminal  and  vagraat 
classes  (Hear,  hear).    Though  it  is  most  desirable  the  sdmi- 
nistntion  of  ordinary  paaperism  should  rest  with  the  locality 
concerned,  a  doubt  anses  whether  the  same  reasons  apply  ia 
the  case  of  lunatics  or  those  incapadtated  b^  some  boduy  de- 
fect from  gaining  a  livelihood.    That  any  of  the  expenses  st- 
tending  the  militia  should  be  reckoned  among  charges  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  county,  can  onlv  be  explained  by  remembiaoce 
of  the  historied  position  of  that  force.     There  can  be  so 
doubt  that  if  the  militia  were  of  as  recent  an  introdactaon  is 
tht  vdonteei  foroe^  all  the  expeniei  entailed  liiy  it  would  bo 
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defrajedfrwntiiettmeBOiiveeaaihektieriB.  The  pajmenti 
an  aooonnt  of  the  fi^gistration  Act — ^the  ezpeiues  connected 
with  perliamentaiy  if^tration  and  the  cost  of  the  joij  liBt»— 
abo  appear  to  he  distinctly  expenses  inboired  for  imperial, 
sot  for  local  pnrpoees,  and  shonld  he  dealt  with  aooordingly.** 
After  making  some  remarks  onder  the  head, "  Other  Sources  of 
Beyenne,**  inclnding  markets,  tramways,  gasworks,  and  water- 
works, the  EssaT  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  "  Incidence  of  Local 
TuLation."  "  In  London,"  it  said, "  the  case  of  the  ratepayer 
seems,  at  present,  to  be  a  peculiarly  hard  one :  a  poor's  rate 
of  £1,683,750  is  leyied,  Ss.  Id.  in  the  pound,  with  an  amonnt 
of  all  other  rates  of  £1,626,8^,  forming  a  total  rate  of  4s. 
in  tlie  poond*  Of  this  latter  snm,  a  portion  of  about  a  million 
a-year  is  due  to  general  district  and  ligting  rates.  As  the 
sewers'  rate  and  main  drainage  rate  are  raised,  generally 
■peaking,  for  permanent  imprOTements,  it  appears  that  a  tax 
n  nearly  half-a-miUion  a-year  is  levied  for  tnese  purposes  on 
the  householders  of  London,  whose  interest  in  the  dwellings 
they  inhabit  is  unally  less  permanent  than  that  of  any  other 
dass  of  occupiers.  The  want  of  a  complete  sTstem  of  local 
goremment  in  the  metropolis  is  well  known,  while  tiie  attempts 
to  improve  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs  have  been  many, 
though  hitherto  nnsuQcessnil.  Some  remarkable  hints  may  be 
obtained  Irom  Mr.  Pownall*s  evidence.  The  paper  handed  in 
by  him  of  the  county  expenditure  of  Hiddksex  shows  that 
while  a  taxation  of  £172,127  is  annually  raised  for  county 
purposes,  the  quarter  sessions  have  real  control  only  over 
£4^103  (A  laugh).  These  last  remarks  refinr.  stiicUy 
spMking,  to  the  expenditure  of  Middlesex,  not  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  late  Sir  John  Thwaites  save  very  strong  evidence 
in  fiivonr  of  dividing  the  '  municipfll,  but  not  panxiial,  rates 
between  the  owner  and  occupier  in  equal  shares,  cftnsidering 
tliat  the  owner  greatly  benefits  hj  the  expenditure,  and  every 
re-letting  improves  the  beneficial  interest  that  the  owner  hae 
in  obtaining  a  larger  reutaL*  As  stronger  expression  of  opi- 
nion oould  not  weUbe  found  in  favour  of  a  division  of  rating 
between  owner  and  occupier,  the  eompromise  snagested  seems 
a  fiur  one :  that  the  division  should  extend  to  the  municipd, 
but  not  to  the  parochial  rates,  and  be  confined,  in  fiurt,  '  to 
taxation  for  metropolitan  improvements* — to  the  taxation 
which  tends  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  property. 
'  The  question  as  to  the  inddenoe  of  taxes  as  between  owners 
and  occupiers  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinions 
firom  those  who  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  before  the  select 
oommittee  of  last  year.  The  discrepancy  of  opinion  marks 
with  a  something  approaching  to  precision  the  division  between 
the  rural  and  the  urban  ratepayer.'  The  foot  that  the  occupier 
pays  the  rate  himself  not  unnaturally  leads  him  to  the  idea 
that  he  bears  the  burden  entirely,  and  alone ;  but  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  this  is  an  erroneous  impression.  The  owner 
beara  his  share  in  the  diminished  rent  which  the  property  pro- 
duces where  the  rates  are  excessive.  This  state  oi  things  holds 
good  in  those  hixings  in  which  the  demand  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  Here  the  broad  distinction  between  house  pro- 
perty and  property  in  land,  between  the  property  which  can, 
and  that  inuim  cannot,  be  increased  in  quantity  at  pleasure 
appears  at  once.  When  considerable  local  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  the  amonnts  needed  for  tiie  purpose 'borrowed 
on  security  of  the  n^  on  the  usual  provisMmtiiat  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  principal  of  the  loan  as  well  as  the  interest 
should  be  defraved  br  the  proceeds  of  a  rate  levied  yearly, 
there  ean  be  littSe  doubt  but  that,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  if 
the  proeperity  of  the  oountry  lemuns  tiien  tlie  same  as  now, 
and  the  locality  oontinuea  in  tiie  same  requesti  the  landford 
would,  aaeach  house  beoame  vacant^  be  able  to  exact  from  the 
hirer  the  old  rent,  pins  the  rate  which  would  have  terminated, 
the  amount  of  the  rate  having,  through  lapse  of  time,  beoome 
incorporated  with  the  hiring  value  of  the  honse.  Thus  the 
improvement  of  the  locality  would  be  effected  with  thetenantTs 
numej,  to  his  immediate,  as  well  u  abiding,  prqudioe.  Ano- 
ther o^ection  sometimes  made  to  the  levying  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  local  taxes  on  house-rent  is  that  the  impost  thus  be- 
comes a  tax  on  a  partioular  description  of  property,  to  the 
exehnion  of  the  other  means  the  nouseholder  may  possess. 
But  this  is  not  in  reality  a  valid  objection.  '  No  part  of  a 
person's  expenditure,*  as  Mr.  Mill  has  well  expressed  the 
case,  'ia  a  better  criterion  of  his  means,  or  bears  on 
the  whole  more  neariy  the  same  proportion  to  them.  A 
kouse  tax  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  fidr  income  tax  than  a 
dizwt  aasesammt  on  inoome  ean  easily  be,  having  the  great 


advantage  that  it  makes  spontaneoody  all  the  allowancea 
which  if  is  so  difficult  to  maxe,  and  so  impracticable  to  make 
exactly,  in  assessing  an  income  tax ;  for  if  what  a  person  pays 
in  house  rent  is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test  not  of  what  he 
possesses,  but  of  what  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  spend.' 
Proper  allowanoes  for  premises  employed  for  trade-purposes, 
or  let  as  lodgings,  are  essential  to  tne  fkir  apportioument  of  a 
house  tax,  as  well  as  a  careful  a4justment  oi  the  proportion  of 
the  burden  leried  for  permanent  improvements  between  owner 
and  occupier.  When  these  points  have  been  attended  to  the 
tax  seems  as  fur  an  impost  as  can  be  made.    The  existing 

Slan  in  Scotland  is  to  divide  most  rates  equally.  This  may  be 
esirable  where  the  plan  has  existed  from  time  immemurial. 
A  large  and  sudden  increase  in  the  taxation  of  a  particular 
form  of  property  is  open  to  many  objections,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  very  unjust  to  a  vast  number  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. The  metnod  followed  in  Liverpool,  wnen  the  cor- 
poration waterworks  were  established,  may  be  cited  as  almost 
the  only  instance  in  England  of  a  division  of  a  large  amount 
of  rating  in  modern  times  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Here 
the  division  of  rating,  thouffli  only  the  moiety  of  one  rate, 
amounted  to  a  property  tax  of  1^  per  cent.,  which  represente 
Sd.  in  the  pound.  The  naif  of  one  rate,  however,  is  a  very  diffior- 
ent  and  much  smaller  charge  than  the  half  of  all  the  rates,  a 
division  which,  it  is  probable,  would  not  have  been  assented 
to  with  equal  readiness  by  the  house  owners.  Other  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence  before  the  committee  seem  to  have 
thought,  and  with  some  appearance  of  probability,  that  a  large 
addition  of  taxation  to  the  owner  might  lead,  at  the  com- 
mencement at  all  events,  to  some  retaliating  charp^  to  the 
occupier.  It  may  hence  be  desirable  that  the  division  should 
not  be  made  according  to  the  Scoteh  scale,  but  on  some  inter- 
medisry  plan,  allotting,  say,  one-third  to  the  owner,  two-thirds 
to  the  occupier.  It  mi^ht  also  be  considered  whether  in  oer« 
tain  districts,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  owners  of  ^nnd- 
rents  in  towns,  a  fixed  scale  of  division  might  not  be  olgection- 
able ;  and,  as  an  alternative,  an  apportionment  according  to 
tiie  circumstances  of  each  case  or  district  might  be  made  with 
advantage  by  a  jury,  \n  commissioners,  or  by  some  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  '  General  Assessment  Sessions.* 
For  the  better  guidance  of  procedure,  certain  fixed  limitations, 
that  the  proportions  should  not  exceed  certain  limits  (those 
given  above,ror  example)  in  either  direction,  either  to  the  owner 
or  the  occupier,  would  be  desirable.  It  is  now  needful  to  refor 
to  the  alteration  in  the  inddenoe  of  local  taxation  which  has, 
in  this  country,  followed  the  altered  proportions  of  the  two 
main  divisions  of  real  property.  The  ^xeat  and  progressive 
increase,  especially  of  late  years,  of  houses  and  otlier  real  pro- 
perty 'other  than  land*  was  referred  to  before.**  Mr. 
ftd^ve  hers  observed,  parenthetically,  that  he  had 
drawn  up  a  vast  number  of  tables,  in  order  to  trace  out  this 
matter,  and  pointed  to  two  tables  on  the  wall  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. Oim  of  these,  he  remarked,  was,  as  he  was  iniormed, 
the  largest  teble  ever  exhibited  in  that  room.  The  following 
is  an  exaet  copy  of  the  smaller  table  x 
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Beferrioff  to  Ublet  '*  I,*'  <'  J,"  and  "  K"  reUtingto  the  posU 
tion  in  1868  as  to  all  rates  of  the  towns  in  England  and 
Wales  retnming  Members  to  Parliament  in  the  Tear  1862, 
with  the  exception  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  these  places 
haying  been  selected,  it  was  remarked  as  forming  as  fair  a 
goide  to  the  urban,  distinguished  from  the  rural  population, 
as  circumstances  admitted.  '*  The  general  results,^  said  the 
Essay,  **  are  as  follows :  Table  I  shows  that  the  places  named 
wf  a  total  rate  of  Ss.  llfd.  on  the  rateable  ralne  for  all  rates. 
The  summary  in  Betam  4S7  (1870),  diriding  the  local  taxes 
in  1868  between  rural  and  town  unions,  states  the  total  taxa- 
tion  of  the  town  unions  as  4s.  in  the  £.  The  method  fol- 
lowed in  the  return  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  adopted  in  this  Paper ;  bat  the 
coincidence  is  so  dose  as  to  show  that  the  general  results  may 
he  relied  on.  Table  J  shows  that  the  same  places  aTerage  for 
poor-rate  Is.  8JM.  in  the  £,  while  all  other  rates 
are  2s.  24d.  England  generally,  as  shown  in  Table 
A,  ayerages  Is.  6|d.  in  the  £  for  poor  relief. 
*  The  foregoing  tobies,'  said  the  Beport  on  Local  Taxation, 
'appear  to  prove  oondnsively  that^  as  in  looking  to  the  coun- 
ties as  nnits,  the  great  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  locd 
burdens  was  found  to  be  in  manufacturing  and  umn  counties ; 
so,  in  looking  to  the  unions  composing  each  countr  the  nnban 
unions  are  subject  to  by  far  the  neaviest  taxation.^  By  Table 
K,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  towns,  as  in  the  counties  (the  coun« 
ties  are  found  in  Tables  A  and  G),  local  goremment  causes  a 
fitf  slighter  taxation  than  local  improvement.  The  loeal 
soremment  rate  for  the  towns  averages  on^y  in  the  anregate 
8fd.  in  the  £,  while  local  improvement  reach  Is.  6|a.  m  the 
£,  involving  a  taxation  not  far  short  of  the  poor's  rate.  The 
local  government  rate  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  in  any  way 
representing  the  real  cost  of  local  government.  The  note  on 
Table  YI.  shows  the  larse  sum  denved  from  tiie  oorporation 
eiUte  at  Liverpool  in  aia  of  the  borough  fund.  Similar  pro- 
perty and  tolls,  such  as  harbour  dues  and  river  dues,  are 
appued  to  a  like  purpose  in  many  other  boroughs.  The  farm 
amount  levied  for  imorovement  rates,  about  £1,700,000  for 
the  towns,  nearly  £600,000  for  London,  must  be  renrded  as 
a  tax  levied  on  occupiers  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  owners, 
prinoipall^  of  house  property.  Loeal  taxation  has  sometimes 
been  considered  as  unequal  taxation,  it  therefore  becomes  de- 
sirable to  inquire  where  this  inequalitv  existe.  Table  D  gives 
the  inddence  of  the  poor's  rate  according  to  population.  The 
position  of  some  of  the  agricultoral  counties  in  this  teble  is 
ver|r  notieeaUv  high.  It  u  desirable  to  refer  to  Tables  M  and 
N,  in  which  tbe  proportion  of  the  assessment  under  Schedule 
A  is  given  for  oertam  counties  of  KnglBnd  for  the  years  1808 
and  1866-67.  Their  position  at  the  eariier  date  is  given  to 
show  that  the  oondition  of  these  counties  in  this  respect  has 
remained  nearly  uniform,  notwithstanding  the  great  changes 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty in  the  oonntrr  indicated  in  Table  P.  It  wUl  be  observed 
that  althoneh,  as  shown  by  these  latter  tebles,  especially  Table 
P,that  real  property  *odier  than  land,' is  now  the  bulk  of 
real  property  in  JSngland,  the  agricultural  counties  have  still 
maintamed  thdr  position  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
wealth,  calenlated  according  to  the  ntmben  of  the  population. 
Hanee,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  agricultural  districto 
an  all  rated  hi^h  for  poor's  rate,  and  high  for  all  rates  in  pro- 
portion to  their  pomdation,  they  stand  equally  high  in  the 
scale  of  property^  and  oonsequent  ability  to  bear  taxation,  in 
proseoatug  pus  inquiry  it  now  beoomes  desirable  to  ascertain 
what  the  effect  of  bvying  the  poor's  rates  on  an  income  tax 
iisesiBient  would  be.  15d  show  the  nsult  completdy,  the  in- 
oome  tax  for  certain  daces  named  has  been  calculated  as  a  into 
in  the  £  on  the  rateaUe  value,  and  also  an  estimate  has  been 
made  to  the  efleet  of  a  levy  of  the  poor's  rate  on  a  propertv 
and  income  tax  assessment.  Tables  P,  H,  and  L  contain  the 
reralto  wbieh  the  income  tax,  nnder  Schednles  A,  B,  D,  Jfi^ 
1862,wonId  show  it,  instead  of  being  nosed  in  the  present 
maiuMr,  it  were  levied  as  a  tax  on  rateable  value. 
TaUea  P  and  H  lives  these  particulars  for  tiie  oonnties. 
The  income  tax  is  usually  considered  an  equal  charge, 
as  far  as  the  comparison  of  one  phce  with  another  k 
concerned,  but  if  it  were  levied,  like  the  poor  rate, 
on  the  rateable  value,  it  would  appear  to  show  nearly 
as    great     ineqnaUtiea    as    the    existing   local    taxation. 

^^*^^  ®'  "**  ^»   ^»  *^«  "«J*  of  le^ng  tiie  poor's 
nte  on  the  assessments  under  sohedales  A,  B,  audi),  is  shown. 


Sach  an  assessment  would  bring  income  (Schedule  D,  ruie- 
senting  trades  and  professions)  largdy  into  the  aceonnt.  Bnt, 
as  shown  in  teble  O,  the  results  differ  very  slightly  indssi 
firom  a  poor's  rate  levied,  as  now,  on  the  ratable  value.  £vcb 
induding  Middlesex,  the  results  (taken  on  the  basis  of  resn- 
senting  by  100  the  maximum  rate)  varv  from  83  to  100,  whik 
on  the  rateable  value  they  vary  firom  S7  to  100.  The  sgriesl- 
tnnd  counties  generally,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
north,  are  very  high  in  the  scale  on  both  instaaees.  The 
industrial  and  mannfoctaring  counties  find  their  pontka 
sli^htiy  lower.  It  appears  clear  that  as  regards  the  pwr-nte, 
neither  an  equalising  of  taxation,  nor  a  gain  to  those  oosstiBi 
which  appear  heavily  weighted,  would  be  caused  by  an  alter- 
ation  in  tiie  mode  of  assessment  from  propertv  to  an  mam- 
tax  basis.  The  counties  generally  in  the  two  cdnmns  on  tibkO 
maintain  thdr  relative  position  with  great  doeeness.  Isdivi- 
duals  in  each  place  would  find  thdr  burthens  lighte&d  or 
increased — ^but  to  the  oommanity  at  large,  taking  distiict  bf 
district,  the  alteration  woald  be  bat  trifling.  On  wj 
accoants  a  gnat  and  permanent  increase  to  the  ineooiead 
property  tax  is  exceeoingly  to  be  deprecated.  This  snjbject  is 
so  important  that  a  farther  spacr  will  be  devoted  to  iu  «b- 
nderatioB.  A  persevering  effort  has  oontinally  been  made  is 
late  years  to  charge  certain  large  items  of  expenditure,  wkieh 
have  hitherto  been  defrayed  from  local  taxation,  on  the  eoe- 
solidated  fund.  The  foo^u  rato  has  been  one  of  the  chvgei 
thus  named,  and  the  income  tax  pointed  to  as  the  beet  metkod 
of  bringing  *  means  and  sabstence^  in  the  Sodeh  msk 
into  oontribation.  To  place  the  poor's  rato  on  the  fteaenl 
taxation  of  the  empire,  and  to  add  to  the  income  tax  in  pro- 
portion— 'woald  reqaire  that  tax  at  one  stroke  to  bedosUn-- 
a  lOd.  or  lid.  income  tax  woald  probably  have  to  be  lend  is 
ordinarv  years.  This,  too,  only  at  the  existing  rate  d  expea- 
ditare  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  cannot  be  donbted,  alio, 
that  such  a  step,  removing  the  advantages  of  locd  sapernskn, 
woald  tend  at  once  to  a  Targe  increase  of  the  emaditoR ; 
while  the  impodtion  of  a  high  rate  of  ineome  tax  is  kaon,  u- 
fortanatdy,  to  lead  to  increawd  evadons  and  frauddeat  letont. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  experiment  hii  brcs 
tried.  That  income  has  at  times  been  brought  into  oontriba- 
tion for  locd  rates  both  in  England  and  in  Seotiand ;  that  ia 
both  countries  the  method  has  been  completdv,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  finally,  abandoned.  A  short  historical  ontline  of  the 
effect  of  rating  stock  in  trade  in  one  paiticalar  brsneh  of  ia* 
dnstry  in  England  is  not  oat  of  place  nere.  The  original  ia* 
tention  of  the  stotate  of  the  48rd  of  Elisabeth,  the  basis  of 
English  legisktion  on  the  snbjject,  has  been  oonstnd  to  is- 
dude  stock  in  trade.  The  impoli^  of  the  praetiee,  the  aao* 
malies  which  it  woald  involve,  the  diffienlties  which  were  a- 
perieneed  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  have  eaased  the  plan  to  hU 
lato  disaetade.  The  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  fran 
the  Beport  on  Locd  Taxation  of  1843,  pat  the  mstter  inthc 
dearest  li|^t  As  it  mav  be  hdd  that,  were  the  cs^on 
aaiversd  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  a  migratma  of  aa 
industry  from  one  district  to  another  as  appears  to  hsvs  bees 
the  result  of  the  partid  infliotion  of  the  impoat  thereia  d»* 
scribed  would  be  imposdUe,  it  is  saffident  to  reply  that  a  oi* 
nation  of  an  indastry,  and  the  attendant  capitd,  from  Gnit 
Britain  to  a  cobny  or  to  some  foreign  ooantiy  is  sesreelj  at- 
tended with  more  difliedties  now  timn  a  migrstioa  Cpob  obs 
district  of  England  to  another  a  hundred  jean  ago  (Hear, 
hear).    *The  praetiee  of  rating  stock  in  trade  never  ipevailed 

in  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Wales.    It  was,  vith  esB* 
parativdy  finr  exceptions,  confined  to  the  old  dothisg  v- 
trict  of  the  South  and  West  of  England.    It  gainsdgtoid 
just  aa  the  stock  of  the  wodsti^ilen  and  dothieis  '^^""^ 
so  as  to  make  it  an  olgeet with  the  formers  aadotheriav* 
najers,  who  still  oonstiteted  a  migori^  in  thdr  porishfls,  to 
onng  so  condderable  a  property  within  the  rate.  T^  "^ 
ceeded  by  degrees,  and  then  followed  apon  tfadrsooeeas 
more  improvident  practioe  iu  giving  relief  than  had  ever  p«- 
vailedbefore  in  EngUmd  (HearThear).    It  wisiathnaa- 
triet,  and  at  tiiis  time,  tiiat  rdief  hj  head-mon^y  hsd  itaon* 
gin,  and  prodaeed  ito  most  oonspicaous  effscts  ia  deloiofstag 
the  habito  and  depredating  the  wages  of  the  a^iiedtual  is* 
bourer.    When  the  practice  of  n^ng  stock  m  ^/f 
fully  esteblidied  in  tiiia  distriet,  tiie  andent  stsds  tode 
rapidly  declined    there,    and    witiidiew   itself  sdl  f^ 
rapidly    into    the    norUura    dotiiing    di8tiietv*2* 
no  lach  burduk  was  ew  out  upon  tbe  tnds.  Wmbii 
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tbii  tnni&r  of  basineas  was  ia  any  way  aided  by  the  imposi- 
tioo  of  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  ooonty  rates,  highway 
ntee,  and  other  rates  upon  stock-in-trade  in  the  one  district 
and  the  exemption  in  the  other,  cannot  perhaps  now  be  dis- 
tinctlr  proTed;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  operation  mast 
have  been  in  effect  a  diaeriminating  taaL  of  very  considerable 
amount  against  tiie  trade  of  the  one  district,  and  therefore 
proportionally  in  &Tonr  of  the  trade  of  the  other.    In  both 
districts  the  indastry  was  of  ancient  growth,  bat  hitherto  the 
soathem  district  had  had  the  advanta^ ;  for  the  natural  and 
acquired  adTuntages  of  the  two  distnets  are  in  most  respects 
such  as  rather  to  have  fafoured  the  southern  district;  the 
denntjr  of  tiie  population,  the  possession  of  an  indigenous  raw 
mutenal  of  a  good  quality,  the  proximity  to  the  ancient  and 
important  seato  of  commerce,  London  and  Bristol,  the  posses- 
sion of  Taluable  coal-fields,  the  inYestment  already  effected  of 
a  capital  greater  than  had  ever,  until  very  recently,  been  in- 
vested in  any  branch  of  English  manufacture,  unlimited  re- 
sources available  for  new  investments  in  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  district,  above  all,  the  possession  of  ane<][aalled 
skill  for  which,  and  for  a  superior  lund  of  produce,  it  even 
yet  retains  a  character,  were  advantages  apparently  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  have  enabled  the  district  to  have  maintained 
at  least  an   equality  with   its  rival  in  the  north.'**    The 
closing  remarks  in  the  Essay  were  as  follows:  **The  oon- 
dusion  appears  dear.    The  present  mode  of  raising  a  tax  for 
local  purjioses  by  an  assessment  on  the  rateable  value  appears 
to  be  a  nir  one.    CerUdnly  as  eaual  in  incidence  as  the  exist- 
ioff  property  and  income  tu.    The  inequality  that  exists  re- 
sicMs  not  in  the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sums  raised.    Taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
for  local  government,  for  general  government  for  local  im- 
provements ;  taxes  levied  for  very  oifferent  oljects  are  raised 
in  the  same  manner  on  properties  for  the  most  part  belonging 
to  one  set  of  persons,  and  occupied  bv  another.    There  are 
Teiy  material  distinctions  between  the  application  of  the 
Tanons  sums  raised  under  the  ^neral  description  of  local 
taxes.    There  are  very  material  distinctions  between  the  inte- 
rests of  owners  and  occupiers  in  the  same  property  which  the 
existing  anangements  do  not  notice.    The  purely  local  should 
be  completdy  separated  from  the  imperial  taxes.    When  this 
is  completed,  thne  will  yet  remain  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  no  taxation  without  representation ;  to  abolish  all  ex  officio 
authority ;  to  eive  the  county  ratepayer  a  Toice  in  the  ad- 
ministration ox  the  sums  to  which  he  contributes.    There  will 
yet  remain  to  bring  the  owner,  whether  of  land  or  of  house 
property,  the  person  ultimately  most  concerned,  into  council, 
to  decide  what  charges  should  be  placed  on  his  property. 
LasUy,  it  appears  deurable  to  divide  at  least  the  rates  levied 
for  purposes  of  improvement,  if  not  all  rates,  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier.    Leasehold  property  presents  some 
points  of  difficulty ;  but  the  recommendation  to  exempt  the 
owners  of  sudi  propoty  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
then  to  allow  them  to  add  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fresh  tax 
to  their  rents  seems  an  equitable  solution  of  the  difficulty.    It 
is  probable  that  induction  in  loeal  taxation  must  be  looked  for 
in  a  different  direction.    Administration  affords  the  widest 
field.    The  economy  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  would  result 
by  concentrating  a  complete  control  of  the  expenditure  under 
the  eyes  of  the  ratepayers ;  the  economy  to  be  effected  by 
svstematic  mana^^ment,  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
anplicate  offices,  in  the  expenses  of  collection,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  wdl-organized  local  government,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
▼ery  oonaiderabie.    A  well-organized  system  of  local  {|[0V6m- 
ment  is,  however,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.    It  is  most 
likdy  that  the  fact  of  unitinpp  all  local  charses  in  one  Mneral 
rate,  with  a  complete  and  uniform  system  oi  aceounte  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  speedily  attract  so  general  an  interest 
to  the  subject,  that  a  revision,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  an 
amelioration,  of  the  existing  legislation  would  shortiy  follow.** 
Mr.  Pdgrave  added  that  he  wished  to  observe  that,  how- 
ever the  resulte  given  in  that  paper  might  coindde  with  those 
eontained  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Aeport,  that  was  not  because  there 
had  been  ai^  imitation  on  his  part,  but  because  the  facte  did 
not  admit  of  any  other  condusions  being  drawn.    It  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  himself  that  the  accuracy  of  his 
investigation  was  proved  by  the  official  tebles  which  had  been 
tasoed  after  careful  inquiry.    In  what  he  had  written,  however, 
he  was  actuated  by  no  personal  or  party  bias  (Hear,  hear). 
Pare  ■tatiitice  knew  no  party,  and  it  was  as  a  contribution  to 


stetistical  science  that  he  placed  that  paper  before  the  meeting 
(cheers). 

The  UHAIBUAN,  after  thanking  Mr.  Palgrare  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  observed  that  the  subject  naturallv  divided  itsdf 
into  three  parts — first,  the  administration  of  local  rates; 
secondly,  the  objecte  for  which  they  were  raised ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  proportion  of  assessment  on  real  and  personal,  and  on  ur- 
ban ana  rural  properties.  He  added  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
Mr.  Falgrave  that  the  sUtistics  in  his  essay,  and  those  con- 
tained in  Mr.  6oschen*s  fieport  compiled  with  all  the  aids  and 
resources  of  a  ereat  offidal  department,  appeared  to  be  almost 
identical,  and  that  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Falgrave  and  Mr.  Qoschen  were  almost  exactly  the  same.  It 
happened,  too,  that  there  had  been  received  from  America, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  report  on  the  local  taxation  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  issued  by  a  Commission  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  David  Wells,  whose  name  must  be  fa- 
miliar in  this  countrv,  and  also  a  nport  from  Dr.  Hancock,  on 
the  local  taxation  of  Ireland ;  so  that  the  discussion  of  that 
important  question  would  take  place  with  the  advantage  of  the 
fullest  information  from  other  coantries  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  Massxt  Lofss,  M.P.,  said  he  felt  considerable  diffi- 
dence and  difficulty  in  deaUng  with  so  extensive  and  ab- 
struse a  subject  as  that  of  local  taxation,  and  would  condense 
his  remarks  in  a  few  sentences ;  but  as  it  was  one  in  which  he 
took  a  deep  interest,  he  vrished  to  make  a  few  observations 
(Bear,  hear).  There  was  much  in  the  elaborate  essay  of  Mr. 
Palgrave  in  which  he  cordially  concurred.  He  agreed  with 
that  gentleman  and  with  Mr.  Goschen  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  having  >  consolidated  rate— a  change  which  was  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  sdect  comnuttee  which  sat  last 
session,  and  widen,  therefore,  was  not  new.  As  regarded  the 
constitution  of  the  parochial  and  county  authorities,  he  thought 
what  had  been  proposed  was  also  an  improvement ;  also  the 
mode  of  collection  and  audit ;  but  with  respect  to  the  objecte 
of  local  taxation,  he  differed  from  Mr.  Pdgrave,  who  had  not, 
he  thought^  classified  those  objecte  as  distinctiv  as  he  might 
have  done.  There  vras  an  essential  distinction  between  rates 
levied  for  natioiml  purposes  concerning  the  whole  community, 
and  rates  levied  for  local  purposes  concerning  merdy  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  the  expenditure  was  incurred,  and  which 
derived  the  exdusive  benefit.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  introducing 
this  measure^  steted  that  in  the  year  1868  the  sum  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  millions  was  raised  by  local  taxation.  The  estimate 
included  all  local  rates,  but  that  was  unjust.  Of  the  total  which 
he  had  mentioned,  eleven  millions  was  for  poor  rates  and  county 
rates,  and  the  remainder  for  what  were  strictty  local  rates,  and 
the;r  (the  agricultnriste)  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  local 
or  improvement  rates,  which  benefited  only  a  small  part  of  the 
community,  and  were  entirely  yduntery.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Palgrave,  he  might  remark,  that  all  locd  taxation  was  in- 
^rect  taxation ;  but  as  resarded  improTcment  rates,  those  by 
whom  they  were  paid  had  tneir  qmdpro  quo  in  the  sanitery  and 
other  \>enefito  which  they  received.  As  regarded  the  report  pnb- 
Ushed  the  otiier  day  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  ha  must  say  that  he 
never  saw  a  more  complicated  or  unsatisfactory  document.  It 
was  there  steted  that  in  the  rural  unions  the  ratepayers  paid 
only  2s.  9|d.  in  the  pound,  while  in  the  town  unions  the  rates 
amounted  to  4s.  That  stetement  was  manifestiy  unfair,  and  he 
would  endeavonr  to  prove  that.  As  he  had  before  stoted,  the 
total  of  16  or  17  millions  included  all  locd  rates.  He  (Sir  M. 
Lopes)  asked  for  a  return,  showing  what  was  the  amount  in  the 
pound  in  both  town  and  county  tor  poor  and  county  rates  (ex- 
dusive of  the  strictiy  locd  rates),  and  what  was  the  rate  for  poor 
only.  This  was  granted,  and  it  then  appeared  that  in  the  mrd 
districte  the  amount  was  2s.  0|d.,  and  in  the  towns  2s.  6d.  for 
poor  and  county  charges ;  while  it  further  appeared  that  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  rate  done  the  amount  was  in  the  rurd  dis- 
tricte Is.  Hd.,  and  in  the  towns  Is.  7id.  That  went  Tery  far 
towards  destroying  the  vdue  of  Mr.  Gosohen's  report,  which 
seemed  calculated  to  give  a  colour  of  truth  to  the  notion  which 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  rurd  districte  were  very  lightiy 
taxeaas  compared  with  the  towns.  In  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  last  year  he  proposed  that  rates  which  were 
not  levied  for  permanent  improvemente  should  be  divided 
between  owners  and  occupiers,  but  he  was  not  in  favour  of 
dividing  all  ntes  between  them,  and  hebdieved  that  as  regarded 
the  interest  of  tenante  it  wodd  be  a  mistake  to  disturb  existing 
arrangemente  so  as  to  give  many  landlords  who  desired  it  a  pre- 
text for  having  thdr  estates  nvdued.  He  should  have  ben  glad 
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if  Mr.  FiJgraye  liad  given  them  t  eompariflon  of  the  rates,  both 
local  and  imperial,  which  were  paid  by  real  and  penonal 
property.  He  (Sir  M.  Lopes)  ?ranted  to  Know  how  mnch  was 
paia  by  a  man  who  received  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  fnnds, 
and  how  much  by  a  man  who  received  the  same  amount  from 
real  property.  He  thought  the  comparison  |would  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  personal  property,  and  to  him  it  seemed  venr  desir- 
able that  the  matter  should  be  fairly  tested.  Speaking  for  him- 
self and  for  many  others  who  occupied  a  similar  position, 
he  would  declare  that  they  had  no  oesire  for  any  fsvour  or 
affection  in  that  respect  [Hear,  hear).  All  they  asked  for 
was  an  impartial  investi^tion,  and  he  for  one  would  say  that 
if  on  a  fair  investigation  it  were  found  that  land  was  too 
favourably  dealt  with  at  present,  he  should  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  pav  his  hit  proportion  of  taxation  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  £.  WA.TKIN  said  that  as  they  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  payment  of  so  much  in  the  pound  he  should  like  to 
know  what  a  pound  meant  (Hear,  hear).  They  all  kne#  tliat  in 
some  parts  of  England  a  house  was  rated  for  poor-law  purposes 
at  25  per  cent,  of  its  value,  in  others  at  50  per  cent.,  and  in 
others  anin  at  the  full  value.  He  recollected  that  the  great 
ancestral  house  of  Stowe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  prob- 
ably cost  half  a  million  of  money,  and  was  surrounded  by 
500  acres  of  land,  was  formerly  assessed  at  £500  a-year.  He 
presumed  that  was  not  the  case  now.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  comparisons,  but  under  the  present  system 
there  had  been  an  almost  universal  attempt  on  the  part  of 
ratepayers  to  shift  their  burdens  to  the  shoulders  of  others. 
What  was  the  sound  principle  of  assessment  P  Clearly  the 
object  ought  to  be  to  do  all  the  f^ood  they  could  by  means  of 
loud  taxation,  and  to  spend  as  httle  money  for  that  purpose 
as  possible.  As  r^arded  the  method  of  attaining  the  object, 
they  should  endeavour  to  make  every  man  pay  according  to 
his  ability,  but  the  great  crux  of  the  question  was  to  find  out 
how  to  do  that.  Hitherto  they  had  tned  to  accomplish  that 
by  assessing  the  valne  of  particular  properties,  but  in  his  opin- 
ion that  effort  had  proved  a  dead  failure.  He  had  known 
cases  in  the  Midland  counties  in  whieh  propertv  was  assessed 
at  onl^  15  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  he  had  known  other 
cases  in  whieh  the  unfortunate  clermian  and  an  equally  un- 
fortunate railway  company  bore  8u  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
burdens  of  the  parish.  The  principle  of  an  income-tax 
seemed  the  fairest,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice,  and  the  enwrienoe  gained  in  the  United  States 
showed  the  futility  of^  attempting  to  raise  local  taxation  from 
what  was  not  visible  and  tangible. 

Mr.  C.  S.  RXAO,  M.F.,  thought  that  if  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
belonged  to  an  assessment  committee  he  would  soon  find  that 
in  these  days  property  was  assessed  pretty  nearly  to  its  full 
value,  and  that  comparing  like  with  like  it  was  generally  put 
on  a  &ir  scale.  He  (Mr.  Bead)  eoueurred  in  the  opinion  tnat 
the  old  law  of  Elizabeth  embraced  the  just  principle  which 
should  be  followed,  namely,  that  every  man  should  be  assessed 
and  contribute  to  the  poor-rate  aooording  to  his'* ability." 
With  regard  to  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  he  would  first 
observe  that  if  the  duties  of  conntv  financial  boards  were  to 
exclude  matters  strictly  Imperial,  there  would  be  very  little 
left  for  them  to  do.  As  to  the  incidence  of  taxation,  there 
were  many  rates  in  towns  whieh  were  so  essentially  local  that 
it  would  be  as  un£sir  to  ask  others  to  contribute  to  them,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  oonn^  ot  Norfolk  to  ask  the  people  of  Lon- 
don to  pay  for  the  drainage  of  their  fons. 

The  Chaibxah  remarked  that  Mr.  Pakrave^s  oandasioiis 
were  very  much  the  same  as  those  stated  wr  Mr.  Goschen  in 
hii  recent  speech.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he  very  much 
preiSBrred  the  oonolusions  in  the  paper;  for,  whereas  Mr. 
Goschen  said  in  etbct,  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
a  general  revision  of  taxation,  he  certainly  understood  Mr. 
Palgrave  to  mean  that  some  charges  which  were  now  borne  out 
of  local  funds  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exdiequer 
(Hear,  hear). 

Dr.  Iaxb,  said  Sir  Edward  Watkin  having  laid  it  down  that 
every  man  should  contribute  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  or  income,  he  wished  to  observe  that  he  and  otiiers  in 
that  room  had  always  contended  that  the  amount  of  income 
did  not  frdrly  represent  the  ability  to  pay  a  tax.  One  man  had 
an  income  of  £1,000  a-year  from  the  rands,  another  an  in- 
oome  of  £1,000  a-year  from  land,  and  a  third  an  ineome  of 
AlfiOO  a-year  from  a  profession.  In  the  two  first  oases  the 
#1,000  a-year  might  be  worth  £80,000;  in  the  last,  probably. 


it  was  not  more  than  £7,000.  Conld  it  be  miiinisinf^,  thee, 
that  the  abi^  in  those  three  cases  was  exactly  the  sane? 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  was  an  old  advocate  for  puttiiu  a  sort  of 
differential  valne  npon  incomes  of  different  kinu;  sad  he 
(Dr.  Farr)  wanted  to  see  the  elements  of  risk  snd  vam- 
certainty  equated. 

Pjrofessor  Walbt  believed  that  the  &ir  criterion  of  sbi% 
to  pay  taxes  was  to  be  found,  not  so  mnch  in  income  as  in  cx- 
peuditun.  It  would  be  exceedingly  unlair  for  Parliament  to 
say  that  one  kind  of  income  was  wortji  so  much,  and  anotho' 
so  much.  The  argument  for  such  a  course  had  been  ibtcd 
with  great  ability  by  the  Chairman  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  his  illustration  of  the  cases  of  tvo 
sisters  was  exceedingly  pumling,  and  even  he  appeared  to  £bd 
it  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  complication.  He  (Profesaor 
Waley)  had  long  considered  the  value  of  an  occnpitioD  wis 
the  Mst  basis  for  local  taxation,  and  he  believed  the  Either 
thmr  wandered  from  that  the  greater  would  be  their  diffiealtieL 

Mr.  HBNDRI1L3  thought  tiut  there  must  always  be  ioimeuie 
difficulty  in  localising  personal  property  for  tm  purpoect  of 
local  taxation.  A  luge  proportion  of  the  shopkeeping  clus 
lived  on  a  system  of  ciredit,  and  notes  of  indebtedness  were  is 
many  cases  exchanged  between  different  members  of  the  nne 
family.  Moreover,  it  was  an  historical  foct  that  the  mtem  (A 
taxing  personal  property  had  been  tried,  and  had  utterly  filled. 
It  had  been  found  utterly  impracticable  to  raise  locsl  tasstioB, 
and,  to  some  extent*  even  imperial  taxation,  on  the  baw  of 
personal  property,  as  regarded  a  verjr  large  dass  of  the  cob- 
munity,  the  necessary  exceptions  bmng  so  numerous  as  to 
break  down  the  system.  [A  Mxmbbx:  *<  Stock-in-tisae.'] 
Under  the  old  aids  and  subsidies,  stock-in-trade  was  ainp 
assessed  at  a  bwer  rate  than  real  proper^,  but  even  at  thit 
lower  rate  the  result  was  not  satis&ctory. 

Mr.  PocHiH  was  of  opinion  that  taxation  Ibr  the  inproriBg 
of  streets,  the  facilitating  of  traffic,  and  whatever  tended  to 
increase  the  rates  of  occupiers,  should  be  borne  to  a  lain  a- 
tettt»  if  not  entirely,  by  the  landlord.  He  looked  forward  vith 
great  satisfaction  to  a  probable  change  in  that  direction. 

Professor  liBOint  Levi  said  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  repot 
showed  that  real  property  was  not  more  highly  taxed  thuit 
ought  to  be.  He  showed  that  during  a  period  in  wfaieh  loeal 
taxation  increased  from  £20,000,000  to  £30,000,000  s  year, 
real  property  rose  enormously  in  valae,  ao  that,  in  fact,  the  tax- 
ation on  real  property  was  less  than  it  was  before.  If  th^ 
compared  the  taxation  of  land  or  real  property  in  ^ 
country  with  the  same  kind  of  taxation  in  other  coostiiai 
they  would  find  that  the  former  was  charged  by  fiv  the  leaat. 
It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Goschen,  that  while  in  £n^[Undi«al 
property  was  taxed  to  the  extent  of  11.52  per  oent,  u  Fruee 
it  was  taxed  to  the  extent  of  29  per  oent. ;  and  in  other  coos- 
tries  there  was  a  similar  difference  in  favour  of  real  eitate  in 
England.  Moreover  the  value  of  land  here  was  gnater  tJua 
ever.  He  thought^  therefore,  Mr.  Goschen  was  justified  is  lui 
condosion,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  making  any  change 
except  b^  substitoting  a  oonsoUdated  rate  for  the  vsriooi  laki 
now  levied. 

Mr.  L.  H.  CouEiniT  regarded  the  proposal  to  sppoitia 
local  taxation  between  owners  and  oocnpiers  as  mere  rabbin 
-^  palliative  meant  to  sooth  the  discontented,  fls  oooU 
see  no  utility  in  tranaferriuff  local  burdens  from  oeeoiHM 
to  owners,  especially  as  all  tnai  mattera  must  be  resdUaited  n 
subsequent  lettinss.  If  he  were  asked  to  suggeit  a  Mta 
system,  he  wouhl  recominend  that  Parliament  naM 
ascertain  the  average  amount  of  the  poor  r^  ^ 
other  permanent  rates  for  the  last  tea  yesn,  ssi 
then  let  that  be  commuted  into  a  penusest 
chaive  upon  the  land,  and  that  the  basis  of  all  futher  chaif> 
should  be  not  land  but  houses.  The  taxation  would  tites  be 
a4justed  in  aooordanoe  with  the  relative  ability  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district 

Mr.  Pbll,  M.P.,  said  that  Professor  Levi  had  railed  tiieqee^ 

tion  whether  or  not  real  property  was  rated  higher  tbuK 
ought  to  be.  That  was  a  very  large  question,  and  he  aom 
despair  of  to-night  dealing  with  it  satishctorily;  bstooe 
thingwas  certain,  namely,  that  land  was  rated  naeh  man 
hea^y  than  it  used  to  be.  Whether  the  charges  npeo  m 
were  equal  as  compared  with  those  on  personsl  propfftr  «ij 
an  open  question.  The  Professor  said  tiiat  the  valae  dm 
in  England  had  of  late  years  enormously  inereassd,  mpW 
that  it  was  reasonable  that  the  ohaigei  on  it  shosldiicnw 
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proportionatflly.  Bat  hov  liad  the  valoe  of  land  increawdP 
Why,  to  a  great  extent,  throagh  the  sinking  in  it  of  a  vast 
amoont  of  personal  property.  That  was  especially  noticeable 
in  the  fen  oistricts,  where  for  seferal  years  a  tax  as  high  as  a 
guinea  an  acre  had  been  lened  for  the  recofery  of  land  fh>m 
a  state  of  swamp  and  waste.  Money  sank  in  the  improvement 
of  real  proper^  in  England,  whether  in  the  bnilding  of 
laboorerr  dweUmgs,  in  draining,  or  for  other  nsefal  porposes, 
was  not  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  money  sank  in  indastrial 
or  commercial  oocapations.  If  £1,000  were  spent  in  the 
dndning  or  improved  caltivation  of  land,  an  increased  assess- 
ment to  the  poor-rate  soon  followed ;  bat  no  sach  resalt  fol- 
lowed an  investment  of  the  same  amoont  in  stock  in  trade. 
The  balance  of  account  between  imperial  and  local  taxation 
required  to  be  adjusted,  and  he  trusl^d  that  the  time  of  adjust- 
ment was  not  far  distant.  At  present  the  relative  position  of 
real  and  personal  property  as  regarded  local  bardena  was  mani- 
festly not  what  could  be  termed  square.  If  it  was  square  a  few 
years  back,its  balance  was  nowdestroyed  by  the  chaiges  for  new 
objects,  sach  as  education,  and  he  maintained  that  there  should 
be  at  once  a  complete  and  searching  inquiry  into  that  question. 

Sir  M.  IiOFBS,  adverting  to  the  remaixs  of  Sir^ward 
Watkin,  observed,  in  explanation,  that  he  had  never  advocated 
the  levying  of  an  income  tax  for  local  burdens,  believing  as 
he  did  that  that  would  be  impracticable.  What  he  desired 
was  a  national  contribution  for  purposes  which  were  national, 
and  especially  for  the  lonaties,  the  police,  the  administration 
of  Jostice,  and  the  militia. 

Dr.  Out  agreed  with  Sir  Hasser  Lopet  that  sach  hardens 
as  he  had  jast  referred  to  properljf  bdonged  to  the  nation, 
and  not  merely  to  a  locality.  Crime  and  vagranqy  clearly 
concerned  the  whole  country.  The  maintenance  and  preser- 
vation of  the  roads  was  also  a  matter  of  general  pubhc  inte- 
rest. He  did  not  think  the  measore  recently  introdaced  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  should  be  permitted  to  proceed.  It  was 
a  poor  measure  at  the  best— «  mean  and  paftr^r  measore,  and 
the  question  at  isaoe  required  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner. 

Mr.  DiTDLST  Baxtbs  defended  himself  against  an  assump- 
tion of  Dr.  Parr,  that  he  had  advocated  aU  personal  property 
or  income  being  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  real  estates 
as  regarded  the  incidence  of  taxation.  What  he  had  advo- 
cated, he  said,  was  a  high  rate  of  charges  for  real  estate,  a 
lower  rate  for  personal  estate,  and  a  still  lower  rate  for  indos- 
trial  incomes— the  latter  part  of  his  proposal   being  sup- 

S»rted  bv  the  authority  of  Mr.  MilL  After  listening  to  Mr. 
endrik's  remarks  tlmt  evening  in  reference  to  the  debts 
of  traders,  he  could  not  help  observing  that  his  own  re- 
marJca  u|K>n  the  mortgagee  on  land  on  a  former  occasion 
were  received  in  a  very  diiierent  spirit ;  in  fact,  with  something 
like  a  cheer  of  derision  (Hear,  hear).  He  wished  to  know  why 
there  should  be  such  a  oiBtinction.  As  regarded  the  compari- 
son between  land  and  personalty,  Mr.  Goschen  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  land  had  been  lightened  in  taxation  and  houses 
weighted ;  but  that  conclusion  was  arrived  at  in  an  unsatis- 
factoiy  manner,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  distin- 
guish between  the  two  kinds  of  expenditure  (Hear,  hear). 
He  lamped  together  the  taxation  on  personalty  and  the  taxa- 


tion on  indastry ;  and  as  at  Oxford  he  was  no  doubt  a  disciple 
of  Aristotl^  he  ought  to  have  carefiilly  distinguished  between 
different  Idmds  of  taxation.  There  were  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  and  what  possible  useful  result  could  there  be  from 
such  a  muddle  P  He  protested  against  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Gfoschen,  and  maintained  that  a  carefhl  examination  would 
show  that  instead  of  the  taxation  of  agricultural  parishes  being 
lighter  than  that  of  towns  it  was  far  neavier.  When  all  the 
inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Report  came  to  be  explained  it 
could  not  stand  ;  and  if  the  country  was  to  be  swayed  by 
fkcts  and  figures,  the  Government  Bills  must  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Glover  must  confess  that  he  was  in  favour  of  some- 
thing far  wider  than  the  measure  of  Mr.  Goschen,  as  he  did 
not  see  how  it  could  lead  to  an  equitable  readjustment  if  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  and  other  imposts.  He  hoped 
the  time  was  approaching  when  every  man  would  be  told  once 
a  year  how  much  he  ought  to  pay  as  his  share  of  all  expenses, 
local  and  imperial. 

Mr.  Puspi  said,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  that 
evening,  he  believed  the  report  wliich  had  been  referred  to 
clearly  showed  that  it  was  nothing  but  bucolic  ignorance  which 
had  led  so  manv  persons  to  suppose  that  land  bore  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  country  than  other  descnp- 
tions  of  property. 

Mr.  C.  S.  BxAO,  M.F. :  Land  and  houses. 

Mr.  PuKDY  believed  that  was  in  Mr.  Goschen*s  mind  when 
he  asked  him  to  draw  up  his  tables.  The  conception  was  Mr. 
Qoschen's,  not  his.  He  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the 
best  of  his  abili^L  and  got  all  the  facts  from  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's 
return.  As  to  Mr.  Dudlejr  Baxter's  paper  on  the  subject,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  applications  of  statistics  that  he 
ever  saw ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  mere  shuffling  of  the 
statistical  cards. 

Sir  M.  Lopss,  M.F.,  and  Mr.  Dublxt  Baxter  rose 
together,  and  protested  against  the  language  of  Mr.  Furdy, 
the  former  alluding  especially  to  the  term  "  bucolic."  and  the 
latter  to  the  phrase  "  snuffling  of  the  statistical  cards." 

Mr.  PuRDT  observed  tiiat  he  had  not  intended  to  give 
offence,  and  was  provoked  by  the  attack  made  on  his  figures. 

Mr.  Prt  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween local  and  national  purposes.  The  relief  of  the  poor 
was  as  distinctly  a  nationu  ooject  as  any  object  could  be. 
Public  education  was  also  national ;  so  also  were  the  public 
health,  and  vaccination.  In  short,  there  was  hardly  any  pur- 
pose for  which  local  rates  were  levied  that  was  not  of  a 
national  character. 

The  CuATRXAN,  in  summing-up  the  discussion,  observed 
that  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Wells  with  regard  to  the  local  taxation 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  a  most  emphatic  condemnation 
of  an^  attempt  to  assess  property  that  was  not  fixed,  visible, 
and  immovable,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Goechen*s  Report  with  regard  to  the  relative 
taxation  of  real  and  personal  property,  must,  if  they  were  to 
be  set  aside,  be  more  satisfactorily  met  than  they  had  been  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter.  The  Paper  and  the  discussion  could  not, 
he  added,  fail  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Palgrave. 


THE     MOISTUSB    IH    OUB    SOILS. 

* 

BT  CUTHBSBI  W.  J0HK80K,  7.B.8. 


In  the  last  niunber  of  the  Jotlmal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
caltuTal  Society  the  report  of  the  result  of  some  examina- 
tiona  of  the  moisture  of  our  soils  contains  very  important 
facts.  And,  moreover,  they  will  lead  to  far  more  extended 
reaearchea,  to  which  I  have  long  directed  the  agricultarist's 
attention.  These  examinations  of  the  moisture  contained 
in  our  soils  at  various  depths  from  the  surface,  and  when 
those  aoila  have  been  Pressed  by  varioos  fertilizers  by 
Hr.  J.  B.  Luwes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  will  be  found  in  a  re- 
port of  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1870  upon  some  of 
the  experimental  crops  at  Rothamsted.  These  laborious 
ezaminatioiu  are  not  only  ndoable  in  themaelTes,  but 


they  lead  tis  very  naturally  to  the  far  more  important  in- 
quiry whether,  by  improved  modes  of  treatment,  and  by 
certain  dressings  of  tne  soil,  its  aqueous  portion  cannot 
be  yeiy  beneficially  increased. 

Now,  we  must  not  forget  that  all  the  moisture  of 
our  soils  is  supplied  either  in  rain  or  in  the  insensible 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  moreover,  that  that 
insensible  moisture  is  ever  present  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
largest  proportions  in  the  summer  months,  when  our 
crops  need  it  the  most.  It  will  also  be  wdl  if  we  also 
recollect  that  those  soils  which  absorb  the  largest  portion 
of  inNnnble  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  command  the 
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liighest  renU ;  and  agaia  that  when  the  soil  is  dressed 
with  various  manures  in  separate  plots,  that  plot  to  which 
farmyard  manure  is  applied  is  found  to  contain  the 
i^reatest  amount  of  moisture.  And,  moreover,  that  farm- 
yard manure  and  other  of  our  most  valuable  fertilizers 
are  precisely  those  which  also  absorb  the  greatest  amount 
of  aqueous  atmospheric  vapour.  In  so  important  an  in- 
quiry I  need  hardly  apologize  for  again  repeating  what  I 
some  years  since  had  occasion  to  remark  when  addressing 
myself  to  the  great  question  of  the  water-absorbent  power 
of  different  earths,  soils,  and  manures.  It  should,  indeed, 
be  far  more  generally  remembered  thst  the  earths  fonnd 
in  cultivated  soils  have  a  very  considerable  attraction  for 
atmospheric  moisture ;  and  that  when  they  are  mixed 
with  organic  decomposing  substances  or  pulverized  this 
power  is  materially  increased.  This  property  of  the  earth 
he  cultivates  caunot  be  too  carefully  kept  in  view  bv  the 
agriculturist.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  fallow- 
ing, deep  ploughing,  or  subsoilins;  are  so  fertilizing  in 
their  effects,  and  why  plants  growing  on  well-cultivated 
soils  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  health,  even  in 
the  driest  seaspns.  The  extent  of  this  attractive  property 
of  the  earths  and  soils  may  be  ascertained  experimentally, 
by  exposing  a  given  weight  of  the  previously  well*dried 
earth  to  a  moist  atmosphere  for  a  stated  period,  and  then 
weighing  it  again  to  discover  the  amount  of  the  moisture 
absorbed. 

In  my  own  experiments  with  various  earths  and  soils, 
the  specimens  were  previously  dried  in  a  temperature  of 
212,  and  then  exposed  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at 
60  for  three  hours,  under  these  circumstances : 

1,000  parts  of  a  clay  soil  gained  29  parts. 
1,000        „        coal  ashes    „      14 
1,000        „        lime  „      11 

1.000        »        gyp«um       „        9 
1,000        „        chalk  „       4    „ 

And  when  exposed  for  eighteen  hours  to  air  at  the  tem- 
perature of  62 : 

1,000  parts  of  rich  soil  near  Maldon,  in  Essex, 
worth  two  guineas  an  acre,  gained     26  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  the  same  field  which  had  been 
salted  with  12  bushels  of  salt  (made  chiefly 
from  sea- water)  per  acre  gained 27    „ 

1,000  parts  which  had  been  salted  with  6 
bushels  per  acre  gained      26    „ 

In  the  experiments  of  Professor  Schubler  the  amount 
or  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  earths  was  acertained  at 
different  periods,  viz.,  12,  and  72  hours ;  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  exposed  was  oetween 
59  and  65,  and  each  earth  was  spread  over  a  surface  of 
fifty  square  inches.  The  amount  absorbed  is  stated  in 
grains — 

1,000  grains  of  12  hours.         72  hoars. 

Silieioas  sand      0  0 

Calcareous  sand   2  8 

Oypsum  powder  1                      1 

Sandy  clay   ...     21  28 

Loamy  cUy 25  85 

Stiff  clay      SO  41 

Grey  pure  clay    87  49 

Fine  ume    26  85 

line  magnesia     69  82 

Garden  mould      85  52 

Arable  BoU          16  28 

Slaty  marl    24  88 

Davy  saw  this  property  of  all  soils  in  its  true  light. 
"  The  soils,"  he  said,  "  that  are  the  most  efficient  in  sup- 
plying the  plant  with  water  by  atmospheric  absorption 
are  those  in  which  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  sand,  finely 
divided  day,  and  carbonate  of  lime  (ehalk),  with  some 
animal  or  vegetable  matter ;  and  which  are  so  loose  and 


light  as  to  be  freely  penneable  to  the  atmosphere.  'With 
respect  to  this  quality,  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  are  of  great  use  in  soils :  they  give 
absorbent  power  to  the  soU  without  giving  it  tenacity. 
Sand,  on  the  contrary,which  also  des^ys  tenacity*  gives 
little  absorbent  power  ;  I  have  compared  the  absorbent 
power  of  many  soils  with  respect  to  atmospheric  moisinre, 
and  I  have  always  found  it  greatest  in  the  most  fertile 
soils,  so  that  it  affords  one  method  of  judging  of  the 
productiveness  of  land." 

1,000  parts  of  a  celebrated  soil,  from  Ormiaton  in 
East  Lothian,  when  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212»  gained 
in  an  hour,  by  exposure  to  air  saturated  with  moisture  at 
temperature  62**,  18  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  very  fertile  soil  from  the  banks  of  the 
River  Farrett,  in  Somersetshire,  under  the  sanu  ctrvom- 
stances,  gained  16  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  soil  from  Mersea,  in  Essex,  worth 
45s.  an  acre,  gained  28  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  fine  sand  from  Essex,  wortli  2Ss.  aa 
acre,  gained  11  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  a  coarse  sand,  worth  158.  an  mat,  gsined 
8  parts. 

1,000  parts  of  the  soils  of  Bagshot  Heath  gained  only 
three  pails  {ElemU.  of  Agri,  Ckem.,  p.  183). 

It  IS  evident,  therefore,  that  the  power  of  absorbing 
moisture  is  in  a  great  degree  the  measure  of  the  fertility 
of  a  soil. 

Another  important  property  of  soils  to  be  considered 
by  the  fiurmer,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
composition  of  his  land  by  an  admixture  of  earths,  is  the 
property  which  these  possess  of  reUunimg  their  moisture^ 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  this  pro- 
perty has  also  been  examined  by  Professor  Schnbler,  and 
his  experiments  are  verv  valuable  to  the  cultivator,  as 
comparative  resultt;  otherwise  experiments  of  this  kind 
earned  on  in  a  close  room  always  differ  very  materially 
in  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  that  of  the 
same  soil  in  situations  exposed  to  the  wind  and  son. 

The  following  table,  observed  the  Professor,  contains  the 
results  of  my  experiments  in  reference  to  this  point,  with 
200  grains  of  the  several  earths  at  a  tempermtnre  of  65i 
degrees,  spread  out  over  a  sorfiue  of  ten  square  inches ; 
and  in  stating  the  results  of  all  these  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  evaporation  is  given,  as  from  every  100  parts 
of  water  contained  in  the  earth : 

Silioeous  sand...  evaporation  in  foor  houi    88.4 

Calcareous  sand  „  „  75.9 

Gypsum  powder  „  „  71.7 

Sandy  clay  «  „  52.0 

Loamy  clay „  „  45.7 

Stiff  clay,  or  brick  earth   «  „  84.9 

fore  grey  clay...  ,,  „  81.9 

Pine  lime „  ^  28.0 

Magnesia „  „  10.8 

Garden  mould...  „  „  24J) 

Arable  soil „  ^  82.0 

Slaty  marl   „  „  68.0 

His  comparative  absorbent  power  of  varions  fiertOizen 
for  the  aqueous  portion  of  our  atmosphere  some  yean 
since  engaged  my  attention.  In  the  following  trials  tk 
animal  manures  were  employed  without  any  i£nixture  of 
straw: 

Fwti. 
1000  parts  of  horse-dung  dried  in  a  temperature  of 
100  degrees  absorbed  by  exposure  for  three  hours  to 
air  saturated  with  moutue  at  a  tempeiafaire  of  63 

degrees Itf 

1000  parts  of  cow-dung  under  the  same  drcnmsUmces 

nined    180 

1000  parts  pig-dung ,.... IW 

1000  parts  sheep-dung SI 

1000  parts  pigeons*  dung ,..,„..., ^ 
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The  following  were  dried  at  312  degrees  :  Parts. 

1000  parU  fresh  tanner's  hark 116 

1000  parts  putrefied  tanner^s  hark 146 

1000  parts  refuse  marine  salt  49^ 

1000  parU  soot 36 

1000  parts  hnmt  day    29 

1000  paits  eoal  ashes   14 

1000  parU  of  lime    11 

1000  parts  gjpsnm    , 9 

1000  parts  chalk   4 

The  obserYationB  and  train  of  thought  which  led  to  the 
examination  of  the  moisture  in  the  Rothamstad  grass 
land  are  described  bjr  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Jour. 
Bajf.  Ag,  Soe.,  tqI.  vii.,  p.  96,  N.S.).  It  mnst  he  under- 
stood that  the  land  has  been  many  vears  in  grass,  and 
that  the  weight  of  haj  produced  under  dilTerent  modes 
of  treatment,  hj  the  same  land,  is  given  by  these  gentle- 
men as  follows : 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  hay  obtained  per 
acre  in  1870,  on  each  of  the  three  plots  already  referred 
to,  and  also  the  average  amounts  over  15  years  without 
manure,  and  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts, 
and  over  18  years  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda  : 

Hat  pxk  Acu. 


Without  manure 

Mineral  manure  and  ammo- 
nia-salts   

Mineral  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda 


1870. 


CwU. 

29^ 
66i 


Average       i  Defl- 
16  (or  IS)  years,  ciency 
1866-70.       in  1870 


Cwts. 
S2| 

62f 

67f 


Cwts. 
17 

221 

^ 


Thus  under  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary 
drought  of  1870,  tiiere  was  a  variation  in  the  amount  of 
produce  on  closely  adjoining  plots,  from  only  6}  cwts.  of 
haj  without  manure,  to  291  cwts.  with  mineral  manure 
and  ammonia-salts,  and  to  56i  cwts.  with  mineral  ma- 
nure and  nitrate  of  soda.  Indeed,  without  manure  there 
was  not  onlv  less  produce  than  in  any  preceding  year  of 
the  fifteen,  but  only  about  one-fourth  the  avenge  amount. 
With  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  there  was  again 
considerably  lower  produce  than  in  any  other  of  the 
fifteen  years  with  the  same  manure,  and  a  deficiency  of 
nearly  23  cwts.  compared  with  the  average.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  have  the  remarkable  result  of  2  tons 
16  cwts.  of  hay  produced  by  mineral  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  only  about  li  cwt.  less  than  the  average 
amount  by  that  manure :  about  2i  tons  more  than  with- 
out manure,  and  li  ton  more  than  by  the  mixture  of 
mineral  manure  and  an  amount  of  ammonia  salts  con- 
taining about  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the 
nitrate. 

On  the  assumption  that  probably  about  300  parts  of 
water  pass  through  the  plants  for  one  part  of  dry  sub- 
stance fixed,  about  TOO  tons  of  water  must  have  been 
exhaled  by  the  herbage  during  the  growth  of  the  56  cwts. 
of  hay.  But,  reckoning  an  inch  of  rain  to  represent  a 
fall  of  101  tons  per  acre,  the  2.79  inches  which  fell  in 
1870  during  April,  May,  and  June,  the  period  of  active 
vegetation,  could  only  supply  282  tons  of  this,  provided 
(which  would  not  be  the  case)  none  of  it  was  lost  by 
drainage,  and  none  of  it  passed  off  by  evaporation  other- 
wise than  through  the  plants  themselves.  On  the  same 
assumptions,  the  amount  which  lell  would  be  about  160 
tons  less  than  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  crop 
grown  by  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  bet  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  would  be  required  by  the 
growtk  of  the  unmanured  produce. 

So  sCrikbg  waa  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  tha 


drought  on  two  plots  side  by  side,  the  one  manured  with 
mineral  manure  and  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia-salts,  and  the  other  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  but 
the  latter  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of 
ammonia-salts,  that  it  was  decided,  on  the  removal  of  the 
crop,  to  determine  the  quantities  of  water  existing  in  the 
SOU  of  the  three  plots  to  a  depth  somewhat  greater  than 
the  lowest  to  which  roots  could  be  traced ;  and  also  to 
observe  the  difference  in  the  development  and  distribution 
of  the  roots,  if  anj,  on  the  different  plots.  Accordingly, 
on  July  25  and  26,  1870,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  fh>m 
the  three  plots  to  the  depth  of  64  inches  in  each  case, 
roots  having  been  traced  on  one  of  them  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  that  depth. 

The  plan  of  collecting  and  preparing  samples  of  soil  for 
analysis  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description 
of  the  process  in  the  present  instance :  A  square  yard, 
comprising  a  fair  proportion  of  the  species  contributing 
to  the  bulk  of  the  herbage,  having  been  carefully  selected 
on  each  plot,  a  case  or  fnme,  open  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, made  of  strong  sheet-iron,  6  inches  square  by  9 
inches  deep  (but  which  may  be  of  any  desired  size),  was 
driven  into  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  level 
with  the  surface.  The  enclosed  soil  was  then  dug  out 
exactly  to  the  depth  of  the  case.  The  soil  around  the 
case,  to  the  extent  of  the  square  yard  selected,  was  then 
removed  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  it ;  it  was  again 
driven  down,  and  its  contents  carefully  taken  out ;  and  so 
on,  the  process  was  repeated,  until  the  desired  depth  was 
attained.  The  determination  of  the  water  in  the  samples 
being  the  special  object  of  the  experiments  in  question, 
the  exact  weight  of  the  soil  was  taken  immediately  on  re- 
moval, so  that  any  loss  of  moisture  byevaporat'on  during 
preservation,  or  preparation  for  analysis,  might  be  duly 
taken  account  of.  The  whole  was  then  broken  up,  the 
stones  sifted  out,  separating  first  those  which  did  not  pass 
a  1-inch  sieve,  next  a  i-inch,  and  finally  a  i-inch  sieve 
being  used.  The  mould,  or  soil,  passing  the  i-inch  sieve 
was  weighed,  a  proportional  port  of  it  finely  powdered  for 
analysis  and  re-weighed.  In  the  soils  so  prepared,  the 
loss  of  moisture,  at  different  temperatures,  has  been  and 
the  nitrogen  and  some  other  constitneuts  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  of  moisture, 
as  determined  by  the  loss  when  dried  at  212  degrees 
Fahr.,  inclusive  of  that  by  evaporation  during  preparation 
for  analysis,  in  the  soil  from  each  of  the  three  plots  of 
the  experimental  meadow-land,  at  each  depth  to  which 
the  samples  were  taken  : 


Moisture  in  the  Soil  from  Plots  of  Permanent  Meadow  Laud 

differently  Manured.    Samples  collected  July  26-6, 1870 : 

PlR-CXMTAOES  07  MOISTUKE. 

(Soils  dried  at  212<' : 

Pahr.) 

Depth 

Plot  9. 

Plot  14. 

of 

Plot  3. 

Mineral 

Mineral 

Sample. 

Without 

Manure  and 

Manure  and 

Manure. 

Ammonia- 

Nitrate  of 

salts. 

Soda. 

First  9  inches ... 

10.83 

13.00 

12.16 

Second  9  inohes 

13.34 

10.18 

11.80 

Third  9  inches.. 

19.23 

16.46 

16.66 

Fourth  9  inches 

22.71 

18.96 

16.30 

Fifth  9  inches... 

24.28 

20.64 

17.18 

Sixth  9  inches ... 

26.07 

21.34 

18.06 

Mean 

19.24 

16.75 

16.19 

The  results  recorded  in  this  table  are  of  great  interest 
and  significance ;  and  they  supply  important  data 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  extraorcUnai^  differ- 
ence    in     the     amoont     of     produce     obtamed    on 
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the  different  plota.  It  ahotild  be  premised,  however, 
that  between  the  remoyal  of  the  crops  and  the  date  of 
sampling  the  soils,  in  all  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  had  fallen, 
perhaps  affocting  somewhat  the  actual  percentages,  but  the 
relatiTc  amounts  probably  bnt  little. 

The  first  point  to  remark  is,  that  the  first  9  inches  of 
soil  of  both  the  heavily  mannred,  and  more  or  less  heavily 
cropped,  plots  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  moistnre 
than  that  of  the  nnmannred  and  lightly  cropped  plot. 
Bat  from  that  point  downwards  to  a  depth  of  54  inches, 
and  donbtless  farther  still,  the  manured  and  more  heavily 
cropped  soils  contained  much  less  moistnre  than  the  nn- 
mannred ;  and  the  most  heavily  cropped  soil,  that  of  Plot 
14,  mannred  with  mineral  mannre  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
contained  considerably  less  than  that  of  Plot  9,  mannred 
with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts.  And  whilst  at 
a  depth  of  from  45  to  54  inches  the  unmanured  soil  con- 
tained 25  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that  receiving  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts  contained  only  3r84  per 
cent. ;  and  that  receiving  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda  only  18  per  cent.,  or  scarcely  |ths  as  much  as  the 
nnmannred  soil  at  the  same  depth.  To  sam  up  the  results, 
there  is  an  average  amount  of  moisture  down  to  the  depth 
of  54  inches,  of  19i  per  cent,  on  the  plot  without  manure, 
of  only  16f  per  cent,  on  the  plot  manured  with  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  of  scarcely  15^  per  cent. 
on  that  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  only  about  4-5ihs  as  much  on  the  latter  as  on  the 
unmanured  plot. 

The  subsoil  of  this  meadow  land  is  a  reddish  yellow 
day,  interspened  with  grey  veins,  and  the  specific  gravity 
increases  by  about  one-half  firom  the  snrfieuie  down  to  the 
greatest  depth  taken.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  be 
a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  the  truth  to  assume 
that  down  to  the  depth  of  54  inches,  the  soil  (exclusive 
of  stones)  weighed  an  average  of  1,000,000  lbs.  per  acre 
for  every  8  inches  of  depth,  or  an  aggregate  of  18,000,000 
lbs.  per  acre  to  the  depth  of  54  inches.  Adopting  this 
estimate,  and  the  percentages  of  moisture  given, 
it  results  that  down  to  the  depth  of  54  inches,  or  4 
feet  6  inches,  the  unmanured  soil  retained  1,546,  the  soil 
of  Plot  9  1,346,  and  that  of  Plot  14  1,221  tons  of  water. 
That  is  to  say,  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  6  inches,  the  soil  of 
Plot  9,  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts,  contained  200  tons,  and  that  of  Plot  14,  mannred 
with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  S25  tons  less 
water  per  acre  than  that  of  the  unmanured  soil  to  the 
same  depth ;  whilst,  from  the  great  difference  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  lowest  depths  taken  in  the  three  cases, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iiiA  difference  extended  consi- 
derably deeper  still. 

As,  then,  we  are  aware  that  all  the  moisture  of  our  soils 
is  derived,  either  in  the  sensible  or  the  insensible  state, 


firom  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  more  the  soil  ittnets 
of  those  aqueous  matter  the  more  fertile  is  the  land,  tke 
next  question  which  snggests  itsdf  is,  whether  hj  ntifi- 
cial  additions  to  the  soil,  that  attractive  power  may  be 
profitably  increased.  In  addition  to  tiie  experiments  I 
have  given,  many  agricnltnral  operations  lead  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  more  may  be  done  m  this  way  than  we  luTe 
yet  accomplished.  Hie  expensive  clayings  and  mailings  of 
sandy  soils,  render  those  dressed  soQs  ht  more  attnctin 
and  more  retentive  of  moistnre.  Farmyard  dang,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  generally  employed  manmres,  is  the 
fertilizer  which  attracts  the  largest  amount  of  the  aque- 
ous portion  of  the  atmosphere.  Sea-water,  whererer  it 
has  moistened  a  soil,  renders  it  damp ;  the  soik  witMn 
reach  of  the  sea  spray  are  often  more  fertile  than  umOir 
soils  farther  inland.  Soils  which  are  salted  are  kept  from 
freezing,  and  even  the  plants  growing  on  salted  land  are 
preserved  to  a  great  extent  from  injury  by  frost.  I  lure 
repeatedly  noticed  this  in  the  case  of  cabbage-beds,  which 
had  been  top-dressed  with  salt.  Now  the  reason  whj  tbe 
common  salt  of  commerce  (especially  the  Bay  or  other 
varieties  obtained  firom  sea-water)  deliquesces,  or  beeomes 
moist,  is  that  it  is  not  pure,  but  contains  a  certain  amoost 
of  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  magnesia,  both  very  ddi- 
quescent  salts.  And  as  this  is  the  case,  the  suggestba  o^ 
curs  that  these  chlorides  might  be  usefully  employed  to 
add  to  the  moisture  of  our  soils.  One  of  these  has,  indeed, 
been  suocessftill  v  applied  to  some  of  our  fight  soils,  bit 
not  with  the  direct  object  of  inereaaing  their  moistoR- 
attracting  power.  I  allude  to  the  chloride  or  muriate 
of  lime,  which  is  produced  when  two  parts  of  lime  sod 
one  part  of  common  salt  are  well  mixed  together  in  the  diy 
state,  and  allowed  to  remain  under  cover  for  two  or  three 
months.  A  gradual  decomposition  then  takes  place,  sod 
muriate  of  lime  is  produced  in  considerable  proportions. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  cheaply-produced  salt,  potsessisg 
a  powerful  attraction  for  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  has  never  yet  been  employed  with  the  primary 
object  (as  by  repeated  small  top-dressings)  of  rendering 
its  moisture-loving  properties  useful.  Again,  there  is  as- 
other  salt  of  lime,  the  nitrate,  which  also  possesses  great 
deliquescent  properties.  This  nitrate  is  found  in  small 
proportions  in  old  lime-plaster  and  some  natural  waters, 
and  in  far  more  considerable  proportions,  in  many  soila  of 
oriental  countries.  If  this  salt  could  be  extracted  firom 
such  soils,  and  imported  into  this  country  in  the  drr 
state,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  not  only 
from  its  deliquescent,  but  firom  its  nitrogenous  propertio, 
it  would  be  a  valuable  fertilizer.  It  is  generally  foond  in 
the  artificial  and  other  soils,  from  whence  saltp^re  is  pro- 
cured, and  it  gives  a  deliquescent  tendency  to  some  of  the 
impure  varieties  of  saltpetre  found  in  commerce. 


PAfeTY    POLinOa    AND    FARMEES'    FRIENDS. 


It  is  often  said  that  the  hard  lines  of  merely  political 
Party  are  fast  fading  out;  that  the  days  are  gone 
when  it  became  a  man  to  shout  himself  hoarse  because 
he  was  blue,  or  to  drink  himself  blind  in  evidence  of  his 
sympathy  with  yellow.  People,  on  the  contrary,  have 
shown  more  inclination  to  create  certain "  schools" 
of  their  own,  and  to  give  their  support  proportionately  to 
any  man  who  promised  the  fairest  for  their  particular 
interest.  The  development  of  any  such  feeling  as  this 
hat  been  especially  nQUc^ble  of  late  amongst  agcicult 


tnrisU.  At  the  Clube,  Chambers,  and  other  SooetM J^ 
signifies  little  or  nothing  whether  the  ehainnsa  or  tJie 
spokesman  be  a  Conservative  or  a  liberal,  the  poa» 
being  the  rather  to  prove  him  by  his  sayings  "^  ««"g 
in  relation  to  that  common  cause  which  has  brojgw 
them  together.  The  establishment  of  sneh  a  seixw 
would  seem  to  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  retora  oi 
Mr.  SeweU  Read  to  ParUament,  where  he  ww  »>»'" 
fi»m  the  outset  as  The  Farmer  Member.  He  euae  bd 
with  a  special  wOl  to  repeal  tbo  MdWkx,  »^  '^^ 
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this  and  tlie  fiict  of  tlie  lionoiirable  gentleman  bemg  a 
tenant-farmer,  we  really  believe  that  tlie  political  world 
icarcelj  knew  if  he  were  a  "Whig  or  a  T017. 

Nothing  as  it  aeema  to  us  could  have  been  more 
aoBpidons  or  more  wholesome  than  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  here  iUTolyed.  It  had  long  been 
the  common  talk  that  the  fimners  had  virtually  no  re- 
presentatives in  Fftrliament,  and  now  they  were  going 
to  represent  themselves.  However,  a  somewhat  sudden 
check  has  been  given  to  an^  such  aspirations,  for 
Mr.  Sewell  Read  has  declared  m  so  many  words,  that  if 
ever  a  Liberal  be  returned  for  the  same  Division  which 
he  sits  for,  and  so  "  stultifies  his  vote,  much  as  he  values 
the  great  privilege  of  rej^resenting  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, nothing  should  induce  him  at  the  next 
general  election  to  stand  for  the  county  of  Norfolk." 
Fortunately  the  Liberal  was  not  returned,  so  that  A&. 
Read,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  still  continue  to  represent 
the  farmers  of  England  and  the  Conservatives  of  South 
Norfolk.  But  it  may  be  really  worth  while  to  look  a  little 
closer  into  this  matter,  and  to  seek  the  reason  ifor  the 
very  renuurkable  determination  here  arrived  at.  As  a 
Farhbb's  Friend  the  Liberal  Candidate  promised  quite 
as  &irly  as  the  Conservative.  Nay  I  of  tiie  two,  Mr. 
Gordon  was  a  deal  more  explicit  than  Sir  Robert  Buxton. 
As  touching  the  two  great  agricultural  questions  put  before 
them,  it  was  only  under  manifest  pressure  that  Sir  Robert 
coold  be  induced  to  declare  himself  a  Malt-tax  repealer, 
while  as  to  the  game  abuse  Sir  Robert  says :  "  I  consider 
that  the  whole  question  rests  primarily  upon  the  principle 
of  free  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  have  legislation,  but  in  any  l^ialation  this 

rinciple  must  be  recognised.  I  consider  that  the  land' 
ord  has  a  perfect  right  to  offer  his  land  to  the  tenant  on 
any  terms  ne  chooses,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant 
has  a  perfect  right  to  accept  or  reject  them  as  he  pleases." 
Whereas  Mr.  Giirdon  said,  at  the  nomination,  that  he 
"  had  spoken  out  honestly  and  straightforwardly  on  all 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  day ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  so.  He  had  spoken  out  on  the  subject 
of  the  Malt-tax,  and  he  asked  farmers  who  were  earnestly 
in  favoQT  of  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  to  support  one  who 
was  equally  earnest.  He  had  spoken  out  on  the  subject 
of  the  Game-laws,  and  he  asked  those  farmers  who  were 
earnest  on  that  subject  to  support  one  who  was  also  earnest." 
It  is  not  quite  so  clear  how,  so  far,  Mr.  Sewell  Read 
would  be  stultified  by  Mr.  Gurdon,  as,  indeed,  of  the  two 
he  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in  more  danger  firom  Sir 
Bobert  Buxton.  The  new  member  says  that  the  game  is 
entirely  a  question  of  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  the  old  member  aaya  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  only 
the  previous  week,  Mr.  Sewell  Read  declared  emphatically 
that  '*a  man  cannot  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own ;  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  say  again  that  he  cannot.  The  law  of 
England  is,  I  believe,  founded  on  the  good  old  maxim  of 
the  Roman  law, '  So  use  your  own  rights  as  not  to  injure 
those  of  another.'  As  long  as  a  man  keeps  his  land  in 
his  own  hands  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  it ;  but  when 
he  wishes  to  let  it  to  anotiier,  the  Legislature  may  surdy 
step  in  and  say  what  he  may  do  and  what  he  shall  not  do. 
I  say  it  is  a  mere  bugbear  to  talk  of  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences which  must  result  from  interference  of  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant  with  regard  to  game." 
Sorely  the  two  honourable  members  for  South  Norfolk 
will  stultify  each  other  very  much  if  they  talk  one  after 
the  other  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  have  done 
daring  the  last  few  days — ^the  one  in  Salisbury-square,  and 
the  other  in  Norwich  Shire-hall. 

We  are  really  rtgoiced,  however,  to  see  that  Mr. 
3ewell  Read  ia  not,  after  all^  so  much  of  a  mere 


Party  man  as  his  threat  of  resignation  would  imply. 
At  Wymondham,  indeed,  he  announced  that  he  was 
"not  such  a  very  strong  Party  man.  Why,  I  have 
only  given  six  votes  this  year  in  the  House,  and  three  of 
than  have  been  against  my  party  1  Therefore,  I  say  I 
am  not  a  very  strong  Party  man ;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  in  any  future  election  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
fiirmers  of  Norfolk  will  be  regarded,  whether  the  candi- 
date happen  to  be  a  Liberal  or  whether  he  happen  to  be  a 
Tory."  Unqueationably,  from  what  we  have  read  and 
heard  of  the  election  just  over,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Read  that  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmers  looked  to  be 
as  much  regarded  by  the  one  candidate  aa  the  other.  But 
why  then  this  threat  of  resignation?  If  Mr.  Gurdon 
would  vote  with  Mr.  Read  over  the  Malt  Tax,  the  Game 
Evil,  and  Local  Taxation,  and  if  on  other  queations  Mr. 
Read  himself,  as  he  has  shown  us,  votes  as  often  with  the 
Liberal  Party  as  against  it,  where  would  be  the  stultifi- 
cation ?  By  his  own  acts  during  this  Session  Mr.  Read 
cannot  be  a  Party  man,  or  if  he  be  he  stultifies  himself 
ouite  as  much  as  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Gurdon  to 
do,  as  he  gives  half  his  support  to  his  own  side,  and  half 
to  the  other  I  In  fact,  by  his  own  admission,  ^li.  Read 
now  occupies  a  strangdy  anomalous  position  in  public. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  by  no  means  a  strong 
Party  man,  whilst  out  of  Parliament  he  is  amongst  the 
most  violent  of  Party  men.  The  threat  of  a  member 
to  resign  his  seat  unless  a  candidate  from  his  own  Party  be 
returned  to  sit  with  him  is,  we  believe,  an  almost  tJto- 
gether  unprecedented  step  in  the  annals  of  electioneering. 
A  daily  paper,  apropos  of  this  same  threat,  asks  whe- 
ther the  tenant-fiirmers  will  vote  for  themselves  or  their 
landlords  P  And  really  this  seems  to  be  a  very  pertinent 
question  to  put.  Mr.  Sewell  Read  said,  down  in  Norfolk, 
"  They  are  going  to  divide  the  rates  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  Will  that  benefit  anybody  ?  I  was  asked 
the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  said  it 
would  not  benefit  the  fanners.  I  contend  that  the  farm- 
ers have  borne  the  increase  of  taxation  during  the  term 
of  their  tenancy,  and  of  course  at  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy  a  new  agreement  takes  place,  and  if  the  landlord 
has  to  pay  half  the  rates,  why  of  course  the  tenant  will 
have  to  pay  more  rent."  Clearly,  the  proposal  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  existing  leases;  but  mark  the 
tender  care  evinced  here  for  the  landlord.  Mr.  Read  says 
that  the  farmers  have  borne  the  increase  of  taxation  during 
the  term  of  tenancy,  as  it  is  very  manifest  that  in 
common  justice  they  ahould  not  have  done  so ;  for,  as  he 
clearly  shows,  the  more  taxes  the  less  rent.  The  great 
hardship  would,  of  course,  fidl  upon  the  man  who,  under 
a  lease,  would  have  to  bear  the  increase  until  this  had 
run  out ;  whereas  the  yearly  tenant  would  say  at  once  "  I 
can't  stand  this,  yon  must  consider  it  in  the 
rent,"  and  an  allowance  'would  be  made  accord- 
ingly. It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  division  of  such  a 
burden  would  not  benefit  the  man  who  hitherto,  up  to  the 
next  agreement,  has  had  to  carry  all  the  extra  weight. 
Again,  to  put  the  Party  question  quite  home  in  game- 
ridden  Norfolk :  Who  are  the  great  offenders  in  this 
way,  the  Conservatives  or  the  Liberals?  While  some 
good  staunch  Conservatives  have  their  farms  thrown  on 
their  hands  how  many  nobles  or  squires  deal  as  fiurly 
with  their  tenants  about  game  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  who  b  unfortunately  of  the  wrong 
Party  P  But  will  the  other  .Party  follow  his  example, 
if,  as  Mr.  Codlin  says,  they,  mind  you,  are  the  "  true 
friends  P" 

There  can  be  now  no  greater  mistake  in  urging  the 
claims  of  the  tenant  fiumers  than  to  attempt  to  identify 
these  with  the  politics  of  any  particular  Partv.  Mr.  Read 
and  Mr.  PeU  sit  on  on«  side  0!  the  House  and  m,  M'Combie 
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and  Mr.  James  Howard  on  the  other.  Are  we  to  nnder- 
•tand  that  this  yirtoally  comes  to  stnltifying  the  lahoors 
of  these  honoorahle  gentlemen,  that  is  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  interested  ?  Nay,  to  cany  the  thing  quite 
home  again,  and  to  carry  out  his  principle  of  action,  Mr. 
Sewell  Head  would  dedine  to  sit  for  his  Division,  if  Mr. 
Rohert  Leeds  were  returned  as  his  colleague  I 


TO  THl  XDITOB  07  THS  MAIUL  LANl  IZntZSS. 

Sis, — ^Yon  condnded  your  leading  article  on  Monday 
thus :  "  Nay,  to  cany  the  thing  quite  home  again,  and 
to  carry  out  his  principle  of  action,  Mr.  Sewell  Read 
would  decline  to  sit  for  his  division,  if  Mr.  Robert  Leeds 
were  returned  as  his  colleague  1"  Much  as  I  value  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Robert  Leeds,  and  greatly  as  I  should 
enjoy  his  bright,  cheery  companionship,  I  should  say  of 
Mr.  Leeds  just  what  I  said  of  Mr.  Ourdon,  if  he  were 
trying  to  deprive  me  of  a  Conservative  colleague  who  I 
hnew  would  work  and  vote  for  the  agricultural  interest. 
There  is,  moreover,  this  diiference  between  Mr.  Gurdon 
and  my  brother  farmer :  Mr.  Gurdon  has  (airly  stated 
his  opinions  on  the  Game-laws,  Malt-taz,  and  Local  Tax- 
ation. I  have  no  idea  what  are  my  friend's  views  on 
th^e  matters,  but  I  do  know  that  long  before  my  public 
life  began,  Mr.  Leeds  was  a  strong  and  stirring  Liberal. 

It  is  utter  nonsense  to  suppose  that  a  farmer  must  go 
to  the  House  of  Commons  "  to  create  for  himself  a  cer- 
tain school"  utterly  devoid  of  political  opinions.  Why, 
19  out  of  20  votes  he  would  be  called  upon  to  give 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture,  or  even  rural 
affairs  1  At  my  first  election  I  avowed  myself  an  Indepen- 
dent Conservative,  and  in  1868,  of  the  8*097  electors  who 
voted  for  me,  I  don't  think  there  were  a  dozen,  certainly 
not  more  than  a  score  Liberals  who  supported  me. 
I  have  quite  as  much  right  to  be  a  Conserva- 
tive as  Mr.  James  Howard  and  Mr.  M'Combie  have  to 
be  thorough  Radicals,  and  I  am  sure  that  neither  of  those 
gentlemen  wish  for  a  Tory  colleague,  and  would  do  all 
they  could  to  keep  him  out.  Nor  does  such  a  desire  to 
help  their  party  make  them  any  the  less  true  farmers' 
friends. 

You  did  not  quote  the  chief  sentence  from  my  speech 
at  Wymondham,  I  therefore  give  it  here :  "  If  I  can  serve 
the  party  and  at  the  same  time  serve  the  farmers,  I  don't 
mind  sacrificing  my  time,  my  money,  my  strength  in  the 
cause  (renewed  cheers) ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  vou 
are  going  to  return  to  the  old  compromise  that  we  had 
before  1865,  and  have  one  and  one,  then  I  say  a  country 
gentleman  would  represent  the  Conservative  party  better 
than  I  should,  because  I  am  not  such  a  very  strong  party 
man."  Then  I  added  what  you  have  mentioned,  and 
concluded  thus:  "I  am  quite  sure  that  at  any  future 
election  the  interests  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Norfolk  will 
be  regarded,  whether  the  candidate  happens  to  be  a  Libe- 
ral or  whether  he  happens  to  be  a  Tory  (Hear,  hear)." 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  "  threatening  to  r^n^ 
my  seat,"  which  I  did  not  do,  and  statiog  my  intention  of 
not  putting  my  friends  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
contest  at  the  next  general  election  by  offering  myself 
again,  should  certain  eventualities  happen.  I  entered  Par- 
liament against  my  inclination,  and  only  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary gap.  Some  little  good,  I  believe,  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  would  ask  any  one  to  compare  the  addresses 
of  would-be  country  members  now  with  those  issued  pre- 
viously to  1866.  I  believe  the  stir  then  made  in  Norfolk 
had  much  to  do  with  this  beneficial  result,  and  shows  that 
opposing  candidates  may  be  of  totally  different  politics,  and 
yet  both  of  them  good  friends  of  the  farmer.    It  is  quite 


right  that  agrieuUural  poliiict  tkattldbehnp  to  nopoH^, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  agricultural  members  should 
sit  on  both  sides' of  the  House  and  not  foolishly  attempt 
to  create  a  cave  of  their  own. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  neither  Sir  Robert  Buxton  nor  Mr. 
Gurdon,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  agricultural  press  in  Eng- 
land, take  the  advanced  view  of  Game-law  Reform  that  I 
do.  Dropping  hares  and  rabbits  out  the  game  list,  unthout 
preventing  their  exelutive  reiervaiion  by  the  landlord, 
would  set  free  every  man's  hand  against  these  vermiB, 
save  the  tenant's,  and,  without  a  stricter  law  of  trespui, 
would  expose  occupiers  of  land  to  many  depredsciou. 
Certainly  in  Norfolk  as  elsewhere  the  over-preservation  of 
ground  game  is  not  confined  to  any  party.  The  ilan^ktcr 
of  1,200  hares  at  Gunton  on  the  last  three  days  of  the  old 
year,  will  at  once  answer  your  insinoation  that  in  this 
county  the  chief  offenders  are  Conservative  landlords. 

When  my  constituents  wish  to  dispenie  with 
my  poor  services,  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to 
receive  their  notice  to  quit,  but  I  also  mem 
to  myself  the  right  of  telling  them  that,  ol- 
der certain  conditions,  I  believe  by  continning  to  be 
their  member  will  no  longer  conduce  to  their  interest.  I 
know  that  I  am  sacrificing  much  domestic  comfort.  I  as 
told  that  I  am  undermining  my  health,  and  I  am  certaia 
that  I  have  no  prospect  of  any  personal  or  pecnnitrr  id- 
vantage  by  remaining  in  Parliament,  and  1  shall  be  onlj 
too  gUd  to  retire  into  private  life  whenever  my  friesds 
and  my  party  wish  it.  I  may  then  hope  to  escape  the 
satire  of  the  Jfari  Zane,  a  penalty  all  public  agricol- 
tnrists,  especially  those  of  the  Conservative  party,  hare 
to  undergo. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Clark  Sswell  BxiD. 

Honingham,  April  %ind» 

P.S.— You  had  an  extract  from  The  EeonomUt  the 
other  week,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Leeds 
were  in  Parliament  he  would  more  for  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  distress.  I  don't  fancy  he  would ;  bnt  it's  no 
more  strange  than  true  that  this  subject  has  never  bees 
considered  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  England  to  be  one  of 
their  grievances.  The  same  article  then  went  od  tony 
that  a  "  Tory  squire  would  vote  just  as  I  did."  I  ophold 
Mr.  Loch's  Game  Bill,  I  go  with  opponents  of  the  Police 
Poaching  Bill,  I  led  the  attack  against  the  Gan  Tax,  sod 
spoke  and  voted  against  Mr.  Disraeli's  Isst  Budget,  be- 
cause, having  a  small  surplus,  he  did  not  .deTote  it  to 
reducing  the  Malt-tax.  In  these,  and  very  manj  other 
instances  which  I  could  name,  I  have  had  the  miafortoiie 
to  have  the  chief  of  the  Tory  squires,  as  well  as  all  the 
Whig  county-members,  against  me. 

[As  a  Party  man  Mr.  Sewell  Read  would  dedineto  fit, 
or,  if  he  so  prefer  to  put  it,  would  decline  to  contest  a  seat 
were  there  a  probabiUty  of  Mr.  Leeds,  or  Mr.  M'Combie,or 
Mr.  Jas.  Howard  being  returned  with  him.  Take  the  «« 
the  other  way ,  would  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  M'Combie,  orMr.Jtf. 
Howard  decline  to  sit,  or  contest  a  seat,  were  there  a  probs- 
baity  of  Mr.  Sewell  Read  being  also  returned  for  the  une 
place  ?  We  think  not ;  and  her*  of  coune  is  the  distiue- 
tion  we  would  draw  between  the  Politics  of  ftrty  and 
the  Politics  of  Agriculture.  We  are  sony  to  hear,  more 
particularly  from  Mr.  Read,  that  "  it  is  utter  nonsenie  to 
suppose  that  a  farmer  must  go  to  the  Honae  of  Cob- 
mons  *to  create  for  himself  a  certain  school'  ntteri/ 
devoid  of  political  opinions;"  for  what  in  the 
worid  then  were  the  Chambers  of  Agricnltnre  issti- 
tuted  P  We  are  quite  wiUing,  however,  to  admit  that  we 
like  the  tone  of  Mr.  Read'sletterfer  better  than  we  do 
his  recent  electioneering  speeehes.  Indeed,  hsd  he  tatted 
in  Norfolk  as  he  writes  to  ns  he  would  have  "escaped  W 
satire  of  the  Mori  Zane,^ — ^Editox  MJjS] 
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Tliere  are  few  mora  popnkr  topics  than  the  condition 
of  the  agrienltanl  labonrar.  Thu  is  a  question  which 
everybody  is  ready  to  take  ap — ^the  poJitidan,  the  philan- 
thropist, the  excnrsionist,  the  country  sqnira,  and  the 
tenant-fiinner.  And  now  the  labourer  has  lidrly  taken 
up  the  matter  himself.  Then  was  a  very  suggestiTe 
meeting  the  other  day  at  Leintwardine,  a  viUage  on 
the  borders  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  At 
the  first  glance  what  will  especially  strike  the 
reader  will  be  the  orderly  manner  m  which  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted.  The  men  did  not  make  use  of 
thSreatening  language,  thev  did  not  pull  down  any  neigh- 
booring  gentleman's  pari  palings,  and  they  did  not  or- 
ganize any  imposing  procession.  They  simply  met,  just 
as  their  employers  might  have  done,  in  the  large  room  at 
Tke  Lion,  to  consider  their  case,  and  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  The  assemblage  was  especially  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  chairman,  one  of  their  own  order,  who,  as  it 
would  appear,  has  gradually  raised  himself  firom  this  posi- 
tion, but  whose  sympathies  are  still  all  with  the  work- 
ing man.  If  anytiiing,  Mr.  Strange  spoke  only  too  well, 
as  there  is  something  of  the  mora  practised  orator  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  sustained  the  opening  address.  As, 
however,  his  audience  on  the  strength  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual cases  went  to  support  all  he  advanced,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  accepting  the  chairman  as  the  fitting 
month-piece  of  the  meeting.  The  labourer  then,  on  his 
own  showing,  requires  a  better  house,  a  Tenant-Right  in 
hb  occupation,  and  the  letting  to  him  of  his  bit  of  gar- 
den ground  on  &irer  terms.  Further,  his  wages  must  be 
matmally  increased,  a  system  of  small  farms  should  be 
established,  and  a  local  Emigration  Society  has  been 
started. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  cha- 
racter of  this  demonstration,  particnlariy  as  some  of 
the  alterations  suggested  do  not  threaten  to  be  altogether 
so  impracticable.  If  a  labourer  maintain  that  he  ULould 
receive  fifteen  shillings  a  week  instead  of  ten,  though  he 
be  not  prepared  to  say  the  employer  can  meet  this  advance 
until  the  landlord  has  let  the  &rmer  his  holding  on  easier 
terms,  there  are  certain  ramifications  which  do  not  pro- 
mise anv  very  early  adjustment.  If,  however,  a  man 
assert  that  he  should  get  a  better  cottage  and  on  fiurer 
conditions  if  he  held  direct  firom  the  owner  than  through 
the  ocenpier  of  the  land,  the  claim  might  reasonably  Mk 
for  Bome  early  consideration.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
argument  of  Uie  Leintwardine  hbourer :  "  We  have  heard 
much  of  Tenant-Right  lately,  and  I  for  one  think  it  a  very 
hard  case  that  a  farmer  after  expending  a  lot  of  money  on 
his  (arm  should  have  notice  to  ^uit ;  or  that  the  lan&ord 
should  have  power  to  do  so  without  remunerating  him. 
Now  what  applies  to  the  farmer  exactly  applies  to  the 
labourer.  Is  it  not,  I  ask  yon,  equally  wrong  that  a 
labourer  should  be  turned  out  of  his  cottage  at  a  week  or 
a  month's  notice,  or  that  the  fiurmen  should  have  the 

E>wer  of  doing  so?"  And,  again,  "When  the  poor 
bourer  has  worked  early  and  late  to  cultivate  and  plant  his 
garden  he  gete  his  notice  to  leave,  sometimes  when  he  can 
just  see  the  tops  of  his  young  potatoes  pushing  their  way 
through  the  soil.  I  leave  yon  to  judge  what  the  man's 
feelings  must  be  as  he  goes  in  searah  of  another  master 
and  another  garden  to  cultivate.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
thing,  as  most  persons  present  have  heard  of  snch  a  case 
(A  voice :  '  We  have  ')•  I  have  heard  olgeeton  say  that 
if  the  labourer  xcnto  hii  cottage  of  the  landlord  he  would 


have  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  I  am  sura  they  will  pardon 
me  when  I  say  that  it  is  verv  unlikely.  In  tact,  I 
know  a  hndlord  who  lets  all  his  eottages  at  bw  rants, 
and  pays  all  the  payments ;  and  the  late  Lord  Claren- 
don (honoured  be  his  memory)  did  so.  If  landlords 
had  the  real  stote  of  things  brought  befora  their  notice 
they  would  fed  for  the  position  of  the  labourer,  and 
help  him  when  they  see  him  trying  to  help  himself." 
The  labourer  and  the  employer  ara  no  doubt  something  at 
issue  here.  There  is  no  sounder  principle  than  that  a 
man  should  live  as  near  as  possible  to  his  work,  and  that 
his  energies  should  not  be  expended  in  travelling  to  and 
fro.  If,  then,  he  be  housed  on  the  farm,  and  he  and  the 
master  cannot  agree,  his  ramaining  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  satisfactory  position  for  either  one  or  the  other, 
letting  alone  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  seek  another 
place  at  a  comparative  distance.  Still,  having  to  quit  at 
a  week  or  two's  notice  sounds  somewhat  hanhly,  while 
the  labourer  declares  further  that  he  would  hold  at  a 
lower  rent  and  with  the  chance  of  being  better  done  by  in 
the  way  of  aooommodation,  were  no  middleman  recognised. 
And  this  is  associated  with  a  yet  more  serious  charge. 
Bverybody,  the  clergy,  the  pronrieton,  the  agente,  and 
the  farmen,  will  admit  the  advantage  to  the  working 
man  of  a  bit  of  garden-ground.  If  he  cannot  command 
this  attached  to  his  cottage  let  it  be  provided  by  the  allot- 
ment svstem,  and  at  such  a  rate  as  will  just  be  above  any 
actual  loss  or  the  unwholesome  plan  of  giving  it  gratis. 
But  according  to  the  Leintwardine  meeting,  so  far 
from  getting  his  piece  on  favourable  terms,  "  tibe  farmer 
don't  pay  near  the  rent  for  his  Isnd  as  I  pay  at  the  rate 
for  my  bit.  I'm  paying  for  my  hut  of  a  house,  and  then 
for  a  bit  of  teter  ground  at  the  rate  of  £68  10s.  an  acre, 
and  if  my  house  and  the  adjoining  one  was  sold  they 
would  not  fetch  £6."  At  this  there  were  loud  cries  of 
ihanUt  and  then  Thomas  Green  went  on  to  say  how  he 
"was  mowing  himself  not  far  from  that  place  for  a 
gentleman-fermer  who  was  always  considered  a  decent 
sort  of  man.  He  knew  that  one  meadow  he  mowed  the 
man  called  it  fifteen  acres  when  it  was  sixteen.  He  heard 
of  another  ease  that  was  not  far  from  Wigmore.  The 
labourer  mowed  50  acres,  and  out  of  that  the  fermer 
kept  the  money  for  seven  acres.  Such  meanness  as  that 
caused  the  labourer  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up.  If  a 
man  sot  2s.  or  2s.  fid.  a  day,  the  fisrmer  tnought  that 
someSiing  enormous,  and  would  not  set  the  grass  again 
at  the  same  price." 

We  have  no  great  faith  in  a  man  gettbg  his  wages  raised 
from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week  on  the  showing  that 
the  landlord  wiU  allow  this  as  set-off  in  the  rent  paid  by 
the  farmer;  we  do  not  believe  that  parcelling  six-hundred 
sen  farms  into  small  holdings  of  tnirty-thrae  acres  eaeh 
would  be  of  any  real  good  to  the  labourer,  but  rather  the 
reverse ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  some  of  the 
emigration  schemes  and  prospecte  ara  little  less  than 
swindles,  or,  at  an  rate,  a  working  man  should  be  very 
careful  befora  he  investe  his  savings  in  this  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  chargea  as  that  a  man  may  be 
toraed  out  of  his  home  with  his  crops  half-grown  with 
out  his  light  to  these  being  aUowed,  of  hii  being  fearfully 
over-charged  in  hii  rent,  and  frequently  under-paid  for 
his  piece-work,  ara  grievances  which  could  and  should  be 
looked  into.  If  we  remember  aright,  there  is  not  only 
I  a  Leintwardine  Smigration  Society,  but  also  a  Leintwar- 
I  dine  Agrienltnral  Society,  n  meeting  of  the  memben  of 
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which  should  be  forthwith  called.    So  far  we  have  only 
heard  one  tide  of  tiie  case,  although  it  is  very  neceaaaiy 
for  the  credit  of  the  employers    themselves  that  this 
statement  should  be  answered  or  explained.     The  chief 
abuse  of  tiie  Herefordshire  custom  was»  as  we  heard 
recently,  that  the  labourers  were  paid  too  much  in  kind, 
that  instead  of  hard  cash  they  took  so  much  a-day 
out  in  cider,   alike  to  the  wrong   of    themselves  and 
their  fiuniliea.  Noticeably  enough  this  point  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  touched  on  by  the  Leintwardine 
meeting,  while  one  of  the  complaints  so  strongly  urged 
here  would  seem  to  be  exceptional,    Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton 
indeed,      when     before     the     Boyal     Cosmiissioners, 
had  "  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  system  which  gene- 
rally prevails  in  England  of  the  labourer  being  the  £rect 
tenant  of  the  landlord,  in  so  far  as  the  social  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  concerned,  is  preferable  to  that  which  exists 
in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  force  such  a  sys- 
tem on  the  tenant-farmers  in  Scotland,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  let  any  farm  unless  you  gave  the  tenant- 
fiffmer  an  absolute  control  over  a  certain  number  of  cot- 
tagers."   Thus,  giving  the  control  of  the  cottages  over  to 
the  fanner,,  is  distinguished  as  the  Scotch  as  against  the 
English  system;  although,  no  question,  there  has  been 
a  movement  of  late  on  this  side  the  Border  to  pro- 
mote the  letting  of  the  labourers'  dwellings  with  the  land. 
In  Scotland  the  advantage  of  this  would  not  promise  to  be 
altogether  so  clear,  as  in  the  April  number  of  Blackwood, 
iijL  an  article,  on  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  agricultural 
Ubourer,  it  is  admitted,  rather  reluctantly,  that  "  some 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  it  ia  desirable 
that  a  cottar  should  hold  his  cottage  direct  from  the 
fimner  or  from  the  landlord" ;  and  this  is  pointed  by  an 
example :  "  The  Duke  of  Bnocleuch,  who  has  devoted 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  building  and  improvement  of 
cottages  on  his  vast  estates,  we  believe  adopts  the  nrao- 
tice  of  making  the  cottar  as  independent  of  his  employer 
as  possible  for  his  house  accommodation,  bdieving  that  it 
places  the  labourer  in  a  more  independent  position  in 
reference  to  the  farmer  than  when  he  is  liable  to  be  turned 
out  of  his  holding  in  a  fit  of  caprice  or  ill-humour  at  a 
moment's  notice.    As  a  consequence,  the  cottages  on  his 
Grace's  property  are,  as  a  rule,  held  by  their  occupants 
direct  from  the  landlord."    And  here  the  Leintwardine 
labourer  has  certainly  something  further  to  go  on. 


MEETING     OF    AGRIOULTUEAL     LA- 

BOUEEBS. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Lion  Inn,  lientwaidine^ 
when  the  large  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  as,  in  &et,  many  of 
the  labourers  could  not  obtain  admittance.  The  audience  was 
comprised  entirely  of  agricoltoral  labourers.  Mr.  Strange,  of 
Adforton,  was  voted  into  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said:  So  I  am  here  to-night  to  cany  out 
as  well  as  I  can  my  part  of  the  programme.  I  suppose  that 
most  ofyom  know  the  purpose  of  our  gathering.  It  is  to  discnsi 
—I  hope  dispaasionatelv  and  temperately— the  poaiti<m  of  the 
labourer.  Let  us  by  all  means  steer  dear  of  all  bittemess^  be 
cause  that  will  only  block  up  the  pathway  we  want  to  dear.  If 
yon  talk  calmlv  and  speak  the  words  of  tiuth  and  soberness, 
all  classes  will  oe  the  more  disposed  to  Usten  to  us.  Ton  may 
have  wrongs,  and  may  feel  your  position  deeply ;  but  let  rea- 
son dethrone  passion.  Speak  freely,  but  with  moderation,  and 
this  night's  meeting  will  be  productive  of  good.  We  are  met 
to-night  to  inaugurate,  I  hope,  a  series  of  meetings,  to  discuss 
what  may  be  termed  labourers'  wronn,  but  not  wishing  to 
use  anv  phrase  whieh  may  offend  outside,  we  will  say,  to  con- 
a^4er  the  position  of  the  labourer,  and  how  he  may  rise.  I 
ba?e  heard  it  asid.that  this  great  oonntiy  of  ours,  with  ate 
no^e  inatitotions  and  fiunous  associations,  may  be  likMsed 
Wto  a  pyrwttid,    The  bottom,  or  foundation,  the  labouring 


da«es;  the  oentie  the  middle  daeses ;  and  the  top  the  izii- 
tooracy,  with  the  Queen  crowning  the  apex.  It  may  be  tea 
at  a  gi*n^  which  u  the  most  important  part  of  mch  a  build- 
ing, because  if  anything  is  the  matter  wi^  the  foudstion  tk 
whole  building  is  in  danger.  Many  a  beaudfol  building  hia 
Men  through  the  weakness  of  its  foundations,  so  nsny  s  iae 
kingdom  has  Men  because  the  lower  dasses  wen  neglected 
and  oppressed,  for  thqr  have  at  longth  discovered  Uuii  wiwef , 
and,  arising  with  the  eneigy  of  giants,  have  destiojrea  U>ctr 
oppzessors,  their  countries,  and  themselYes.  Bat  senng  it  ii 
with  the  foundation  we  haTe  to  do  to-ni^t,  we  will  not  Ulk 
dther  about  the  apex  or  the  centre,  for^  should  these  ebasoe 
to  M,  a  goodly  structure  could  be  raised  if  the  f(mBdstii& 
be  only  seeure. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base. 
And  ascending  and  secure. 

Shall  to-morrow  find  ite  pbioe« 

It  has  been  a  bug  strugKle  for  the  labourer  to  attain  tbe  po- 
sition he  has,  low  thougn  it  be.    It  is  not  long  sgo,  nckouBe 
the  age  of  nations,  when  the  linglish  labourer  was  retBy  i 
slave.    And  yet  people  talk  of  the  good  old  times !   Too  uj 
depend  there  never  yet  was  a  good  time  for  the  labooier.  If 
these  *'  good  timea  *'  ever  real^  had  an  existence,  they  eiilsa 
dropped  their  mantles  of  fatness  on  the  aristocracy  or  the 
middle  classes.    They  did  ndt  reach  so  far  down  as  tbe  h- 
bourer.    No.    None  of  the  crumbs  of  the  good  old  tiaa 
M  to  the  share  of  the  poor  Lazamsea.    We  stand  lookiag 
at  the  dawn  of  creat  transition.    Though  Europe  has  bees 
teeminff   with   bloodshed,  and  the  rifle,  cannon,  and  fitori 
haTC    Deen    doing    their     deadly    work,    and   the  swell 
of    war    has    been    ring^    in    our    ears,   there  is  i 
et  louder  swell  than  the  swdl  of  war  comes  rolliiiff  alou 
e  a  great  anti-chorus^  the  cry  of  an  uniTersal  brotberbooa 
amongst  the  nations,    if  this  be  the  case  we  most  not  be 
in  the  rear  ranks.    England  should  be  in  the  van !  Bvlia 
order  to  be  so  we  must  rise  higher  and  higher  is  tbe 
social  scale.    In  stating  our  wante  we  are  not  gasg  to  ^ 
claim  against  any  dass—for  the  very  best  of  ressoDs  we  vut 
the  assistance  of  all.    In  the  first  plaoe,  what  is  wanted?  I 
will  just  enumerate  a  few  things  and  throw  out  a  few  saggn^ 
tions  for  your  consideration.    The  first  I  shall  name  ii  tJie 
improvement  of  the  labourer's  cottages.     Let  ns  take  ^ 
hasard  two  out  of  every  three  of  the  cottages  and  we  tinil 
too  often  find  them  a  disgrace  to  civilised  England.  0» 
room  up  and  one  room  down.    In  the  room  on  the  gioBBd 
floor  has  to  be  done  washing,  cooking,  ibod  boiledibrtM  p% 
with  the  many  other  things  attendant  to  the  care  and  wasti  of 
a  family.    Should  the  family  be  large,  I  will  leave  toyoato 
judge  what  comfort  a  man  can  have  aiter  a  hard  j^i^}^^ . 
come  to  this  home  of  his  with  jui  atmomhere  reeldng  vita  the 
steam  of  soap-suds,  and  wet  dothes  hanging  from  the  m 
and  standing  about  the  floor.    But  if  we  come  to  the  nm 
upstairs,  common  decency  is  offended.    One  room  in  vh^ 
lather,  moUier,  and— too  often— grown-up  sons  and  dasghteo 
deep  in  the  same  apartment.    Sometimes,  indeed,  there  u  m 
apology  for  a  partition  P    Think  of  these  things,  and  the  a- 
ferences  which  may  be  drawn,  and  see  if  there  is  not  letfy 
room  for  amendment.    If  you  want  any  more  infbmstm  « 
this  head,  get  the  Commissioners*  report  for  Sooth  Salop,  u» 
you  will  find  plen^  of  eridenoe.    I  myseU;  in  risiUBf  the 
sick,  have  seen  this,  and  you  know  it  from  your  own  ^V^'^ 
Go  through  a  well-ordered  farm,  and  you  will  see  better  tnuu- 
ings  pronded,  and  more  eomforte  prorided,  for  the  crestBm 
of  instinct  than  the  ereatures  of  reason  I    Then  the  ceason 
of  the  labonicr  wiU  declaim  andnat  his  immorality,  bst  it  w 

sons  and  daughters  of  those  wno  aro  in  the  habit  of  «*"'^ 
were  placed  in  a  similar  position  I  do  not  think  vessosH 
have  a  higher  state  of  morals.    This  remark,  bear  uiBUSd>» 


yet 
like 


not  made  to  excuse  inunorality,  for  I  hold  that  uBmorahty  u 
a  curse,  and  saps  the  life  of  a  nation.  Secondly,  ^JT^ 
should  have  the  pririlege  of  renting  his  cottage  of  the  m- 
lord,  or  have  a  twdve-montha^  taking  from  1^1-^7' nr.. 
month's  notice  to  quit  We  have  heard  much  of  ^«^^£^ 
]atdy,andl  for  one  think  it  aveiy  bard  ease  ttot  a  fiuiKr 
after  expending  a  Ifot  of  money  on  his  fans  shosU  hare  some 
to  quit;  or  that  the  Usdloid  should  havepoverlo  ds  <^' 
out  nmunera|ing  him.  .|Jow  i^lia^  WpUfli  *f  *j3 
exactly  applies  to  the  bboareri   Is  it  not,  I  stf  70*>i  ^"^ 
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vroDff  that  a  Ubouer  ■honld  be  tuned  oat  of  hit  cottace  at 
a  week  or  a  month*!  notioe,  or  that  the  Cumen  Bhoold  nave 
the  power  of  doing  w  P  There  are,  I  know,  many  hononraUe 
men  who  would  acorn  to  do  so.  Bat  in  order  to  preaenre 
them  from  temptation  it  ehoold  he  pat  oat  of  their  power. 
k  fimner  when  he  does  get  notioe  has  generallj  some- 
thing left.  He  does  no^  as  a  rale,  u^  it  all  oat 
in  nnezhaosted  improTemeats.  He  can  start  again  in 
some  other  farm  if  he  can  get  one«  Bat  where  the  poor  la- 
bonier  has  worked  early  and  late  to  calti?ate  mid  plant 
his  garden  he  gets  his  notice  to  leave,  sometimes  when  he  can 
joat  see  the  tops  of  his  yoang  i^otatoea  pashing  their  way 
throogh  the  aoiL  I  leave  70a  to  judge  what  the  man's  feu- 
ings  maat  be  as  he  ^oea  in  search  of  another  master  and  ano- 
thJer  garden  to  cnltivate.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  as 
most  persona  present  have  heard  of  such  a  ease  (A  voice :  "  We 
have '').  I  have  heard  objectors  saf  that  if  the  laboorer  rents 
his  cottage  off  the  landlord  he  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 
I  am  sore  they  will  pardon  me  when  I  si^  tlmt  it  is  very  on- 
likely.  In  fact,  I  know  a  landlord  who  lets  all  his  cottams  at 
low  rents,  and  pavs  all  the  payments ;  and  the  late  Lord  Cla- 
rendon (hononred  be  his  memoir)  did  so.  If  landlords 
bad  the  real  state  of  things  broofht  before  their  notice  they 
would  tod  for  the  position  of  the  labourer,  and  help  him 
when  thw  see  him  trying  to  help  himself.  The  third  point 
is,  that  their  wages  are  not  enough ;  they  should  be  IBs.  per 
week.  Many  would  say  this  is  not  the  time  to  agitate  tnia 
subject ;  but  when  was  there  a  right  time  for  this  question  P 
or  when  is  there  likely  to  be  P  If  it  was  left  alone,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  until  the  New  Zealander  stands  on  London 
Bridge  viewing  the  ruins  of  London— that  is  if  wages  wen 
required  then.  Now,  we  maintain  that  thia  is  just  tiie 
rignt  time,  for  are  not  our  brethren  the  fkrmers  trving  to  get 
reformP  We  say  **  Yes,"  and  we  will  try  to  help  them  to  get 
it,  because  what  they  are  trying  for  and  what  we  are  trying 
for  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  burden— onlv  they  forgot 
oar  put  of  it.  However,  we  are  bringing  it  to  daylight,  and 
are  going  to  assist  them  to  carry  it  Perhaps  we  may  differ  in 
our  mode  of  operation.  Whilst  thev  seek,  and  perhaps  need, 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  ahall  adopt  Mr.  Smythies*  idea, 
that  he  launched  elsewhere,  vis.,  moral  suasion.  Acts  of  Par* 
liament  will  not  touch  or  affect  us.  Let  us  go  to  the  landlord 
together,  fimner  and  labourer.  Then,  if  ue  firmer  eannot 
i^y  P*7  1^  V^  ^^^k  (and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
he  can  or  no),  let  him  show  the  landlord  that  be  cannot  do  so, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  landlcnrd  would  let  the  fimner 
have  his  taking  on  easier  terms,  especially  when  he  sees  that 
the  labourer  is  to  be  benefited ;  finr  I  have  vet  to  learn  that 
the  landlord  would  withhold  his  help  more  nom  the  labourer 
than  the  fiumer.  If  the  fimner  eannot  pay  the  wages,  what 
is  one  great  reason  P  Why,  because  he  takes  the  fiurm 
very  often  on  the  competition  principle^  and  perhaps  gives 
more  than  he  should  do.  And  is  toe  labourer,  I  ask,  to 
suffer  because  the  farmer  has  been  imprudent  P  And  what 
is  15s.  per  week  after  allP  Just  think  of  the  sum  in  your 
own  minds,  and  after  pmig  fi>r  rent,  bread,  coals,  and  the 
other  neceesaries  of  life,  how  much  will  be  left  for  cbthing, 
&C.  There  is  a  elass  of  people  who  constantly  inveigh  acainst 
the  wages  which  a  labourer  receives.  Now  what  I  should 
wish  that  class  is  that  for  one  twelve  months  they  receive  the 
labourer's  wages,  do  his  work,  and  eat  the  same  food,  and  I  am 
permaded  it  would  work  a  radical  change  in  their  minds. 
Looking  around  and  learning  what  some  get  it  al- 
most makes  me  shudder,  for  how  some  Imve  passed 
throng  the  trvingordeel  of  the  past  winter  is  more 
than  1  can  tell.  The  poor  creatures  cannot  live,  thev 
only  exist,  and  God  only  knows  what  kind  of  an  edstence  it 
is.  How  they  with  their  wives,  and  oftimes  large  families, 
^  on  with  88.  or  9s.  per  week  is  to  me  a  mysterv.  Fourthly, 
in  looking  at  the  position  of  the  labourer,  what  chance  has  he 
to  rise  P  Think  of  his  condition.  The  longer  he  lives  the 
lower  he  descends  in  the  social  scale,  until  Im>ms  up,  and  not 
in  the  far  distance  either,  a  name  of  horror  to  all  Englishmen 
with  an  atom  of  independence,  that  pandemonium  called  the 
poor>hou8e.  That  house  where  England's  veteran  labourers 
are  too  often  treated  worse  than  gaol  birds.  When 
the  labourer  first  starts  as  a  sinvle  jotag  man  he  may 
just  make  a  manage  of  it ;  but  only  let  him  luive  a  family  and 
It  is  an  impossibility  tor  mm  to  save.  Some  few  may  be  placed 
in  eseeptiooal  orcunitKnoes,  md  ooatriTe  to  lay  by  a  few 


poonds,  but  these  eioeptions  are  fiur  too  few.  and  to  the  great 
migority  it  is  an  impossibility  to  save.  I  have  found,  upon 
inquiry  and  observation,  that  when  the  singular  event  nas 
happened  of  a  labourer  having  been  able  to  save  a  few  pounds, 
and  the  still  more  singular  event  in  these  times  of  his  being 
able  to  take  a  small  farm,  he  has  invariably  risen.  We 
have  only  to  look  aroand  us  and  we  can  see  many  families 
occupying  respectable  portions  who  either  began  to  rise  in 
this  way  themselves  or  their  immediate  ancestors.  Li  fact,  I 
was  speaking  to  a  gentleman  of  this  nei^hboorhood  the  other 
day  on  this  question,  and  I  asked  him  his  opinion  as  to  the 
present  qrstem  of  grouping  all  the  small  farms  into  large  ones, 
and  he  replied, "  Had  it  bosn  as  extensivdy  done  when  1  was  a 
youn^  man  as  it  is  now  I  should  not  be  occupying  my  present 
position :  for  I  was  a  fiurm  servant,  and  savea  £20  and  took 
a  small  farm,  and  so  got  on."  And  now  I  can  assure  yon  he 
is  very  comfortably  situated.  If  this  be  the  case,  why  should 
the  labourer  have  nothing  but  that  bug-bear,  the  poor-house, 
to  look  forward  to  P  Why,  instead  of  parish  pay  in  per- 
spective, should  he  not  have  the  chance  to  enter  a  little  farm  P 
Then  receiving  I6s.per  week  and  knowing  tha^  if  saving  and 
industrious,  he  would  have  an  opportunitr  to  rise,  it  woud  be 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  him,  and  tne  poor-house  would  not  be 
half  BO  much  in  requisition.  Of  course,  then,  it  follows,  that 
the  poor-rates  would  not  be  so  heavy.  Professor  Bkckie,  of 
Edinburgh — and  he  ia  no  mean  authority  in  matters  of  agri- 
culture—proposea  a  very  moderate  scheme.  It  is,  that  every 
landlord  should  divide  his  estates  into  large,  middle,  and  small 
size  farms.  He  furthermore  states  that,  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  above  two  years  of  hgb,  there  are  two  acres  of  land. 
If  this  is  the  case,  you  will  be  inclined  to  ask  with  me  why  is 
there  not  a  great  deal  more  produce  derived  firom  the  soilP 
Why  is  it  that  we  are  indebtea  to  foreign  countries  for  so  much 
proonce,  cansin^  so  much  money  to  go  out  of  England,  when  at 
the  same  time  so  much  more  might  be  §prown  at  home  and  your 
money  spared  P  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only  a  question 
of  produce,  but  a  question  for  the  many  or  the  few,  that  is, 
shall  the  ccunfort  and  well  being  of  the  few  be  studied,  or  the 
comfort  and  well  being  of  the  manv  P  I  believe  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principlea  of  trutn  and  justice  that  the 
many  be  studied  before  the  few.  And  that  is  the  principle  to 
which  the  laws  of  nations  are  tending,  and  it  is  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy.  If  this  be  so,  why  should  the  few 
large  holders  and  the  many  labourers  live  in  discomfort  P  Why 
shouhl  not  some  ot  the  ineqoalities  be  removed  P  If  the 
plorality  of  ferms  be  iniquitioas  why  should  it  be  continuedP 
If  the  grouping  of  fimns  be  an  evil  why  continue  it. 
Let  us  for  an  instant  look  at  a  Urge  fimn,  say  five  hundred 
acres.  Now  out  of  that  take  a  uum  of  two  hundred  aerea 
and  one  of  one  hundred,  and  two  of  tSj  acres  each ;  there 
yon  see  would  be  four  fiunilies  lif  ing  where  only  one  now 
lives.  Or  suppose  we  took  another  of  six  handred  acres. 
Then  oat  of  that  take  one  of  three  hundred  acres,  one  of  one 
hundred,  two  of  fifty,  and  three  of  thirty-three  acres,  you  wiU 
then  have  seven  femilies  where  now  but  one  lives.  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  arvument,  you  grant  that  the  large  nolder 
employs  aa  many  laooorers,  how  about  the  fimilies  Siat  used 
to  occupy  the  little  farms  before  they  were  grouped.  Three 
or  four  mrms  reduced  to  one  means  three  or  four  houses'  less 
work  for  the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  bUcksmith,  the 
glasieir,  the  saddler,  in  fikct,  for  every  trade  The 
landlora,  I  am  persuaded,  wiU  not  gain  by  Roupinc,  because, 
although  in  small  ferms  be  may  have  to  build  more  nouses  and 
buildings,  yet  he  would  not  have  to  build  such  mansions  as  are 
called  for  in  grouped  farms :  and  besides,  small  ferms  bring 
much  higher  prices  relatively  than  larger  ones.  Then,  again, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  ht  more  is  raised  on  a  small 
feon  than  on  a  large  one.  Belgium  seems  to  bear  out  this 
view,  when  we  see  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  produce  ia 
ndsed  there ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is  divided 
into  small  fiurms.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  B^gers  in  his 
able  paper  the  other  day,  when  he  says  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  every  class  that  the  soil  should  be  made  as  productive  as 
possible.  He  said  that  if  thev  could  have  Tenant-Bight  they 
could  emplov  more  labour.  That  seems  to  imply  that  more 
kbour  could  be  employed,  does  it  not  P  Then  again  we  heard 
ue  other  day  of  tnat  new  genus  of  mushroom  growth  called 
the  **  young  sweU,**  who  understood  huntug  be&r  than  ferm- 
ing,  and  racing  better  than  either  paughter).  A  man  no 
good  to  bis  workmeD|  tndcnnes,  or  Mndlord.   Now  nothini; 
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I  am  penuaded,  would  etiue  the  extinetioB  of  that  elata  more 
rapidly  than  what  we  propote,  and  the  **  joong  iweU**  would 
have  to  teke  refoM  in  the  militia,Tolnnteeri,  or  hone  marinea 
(laaffhter) .  In  the  fifth  place  I  beUeve  that  the  laboorer  starta 
in  life  wrongly.  When  yonr  boys  and  girls  leave  school — ^that 
is  if  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school — and 
yon  have,  perhaps,  tried  to  keep  their  morals  as  pnre  as  yon 
can,  yon  want  them  to  go  into  a  sitoatioa.  May  comea  round, 
and  with  it  the  moos  and  hiring  fairs.  Now  for  that  adrent 
into  life.  Yon  all  anow,  and  are  perhaps  too  familiar  with 
what  takes  pkoe  at  these  eanuTsls  of  immorality,  and  the 
scenes  with  which  they  too  frequently  mingle  in  for  the  first 
time.  I  will  leaye  yon  to  judge  whether  it  is  a  right  or  a 
good  way  to  start  your  children  in  life.  It  seems,  does  this 
custom,  to  me  a  reHet  of  past  barbarianiam  or  mildly  existing 
form  of  a  once  existing  serfdom.  Yon  will  say  it  is  easy  to  find 
fault  with  a  system,  but  show  us  a  better.  1  will  just  tell  you 
a  thought  or  two  which  has  struck  me  on  the  subject. 
Let  the  OTcrseer  of  erexy  parish  keep  books,  on  which  ahonld 
be  inscribed  the  names  of  all  masters  wanting  aerrants  and 
serrants  wanting  places.  Then  if  a  master  wanted  a  serrant, 
or  a  serrant  a  nuwter,  they  could  go  to  the  overseer,  and  if 
not  suited  in  one  pariah  they  oonld  go  to  the  next.  Some  ob- 
jectors will  say  that  this  plan  would  increase  the  work  of  the 
parish.  Granted ;  but  if  this  is  not  pari^  work  to  see  that 
all  are  provided  with  work,  I  should  like  to  know  what  parish 
work  is  P  Besides,  there  are  always  two  overseers  elected : 
one  could  do  the  work  of  the  parish,  the  other  attend  to  this. 
Many  servants  like  their  places  and  suit  their  employers  very 
well,  until  May  comes,  and  then  one  talks  to  the  other  about 
leaving,  and  so  they  make  up  their  minds  very  often  to  leave 
without  any  other  reason  than  that  some  one  cIm  is  going  to 
leave,  and  so  they  shall  leave.  Very  often  they  leave  and  get 
worse  plaoea,  besides  putting  their  masters  to  great  inoonveni> 
enoe.  I  believe  that  if  these  hiring  fairi  were  aboUshed,  it 
would,  indirectly,  cause  a  decrease  in  the  ipoor-ratea  by  lessen- 
ing crime  and  immorality.  Now,  in  the  sixth  place,  the  sub- 
ject of  local  taxation  is  weighing  not  only  very  neavily  on  the 
farmer,  but  also  on  the  labourer,  especially  on  the  latter. 
The  proper  thing,  I  think,  to  do  in  this  nutter  is  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  thia  neigh- 
bourhood, because  your  interests  are  identical  It  eertainJy 
does  not  only  seem  wrong,  but  a  burlesque  on  common  sense, 
that  the  poor  labonxer— one  remove  from  the  parish-^^ould 
be  taxed  so  heavily.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  poor-laws  in 
their  cumbrous  machinery  onsht  to  be  intiUed  **  ratent  manu- 
factories for  the  conversion  ox  labourers  into  panpers."  Now, 
from  what  I  can  learn,  many  here  present  are  reoeiving  a 
minimum  scale  of  wases,  and  are  ohai^^  at  a  maximum  scale 
of  taxation.  Some,  ileam,  with  houses  valued  at  from  two 
to  three  pounds'  rental,  have  to  pay  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  poor-rates, 
and  others  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  But  may  not  this  be  the 
fiiult  of  the  assessors,  and  oonld  not  this  be  made  better  by  an 
appeal  or  eneigetio  protest  to  the  assessment  jwrnmi^if^  p  Por 
where  cottagers  or  small  holders  are  paying  too  much,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  somebody  else  must  be  paying  too  little.  Who 
those  oersons  are  indge  ye.  As  I  stated  to  you  just  now,  I 
know  landlords  who  have  begun  a  benevolent  reform  in  this 
respect.  I  would  that  their  numbers  were  increased,  so  that 
they  mi^ht  pay  all  the  taxes  of  the  oottaaer.  I  know  that 
town  rating  is  thrown  in  our  faces  to  show  how  lightiy  we  are 
taxed  in  comparison,  but  those  in  the  town  pay  for  things  we 
have  not  the  advantage  of  having.  They  have  gas;  we  have 
to  be  content  with  candle.  They  have  water  brought  to  their 
homes;  we  have  to  fetch  our  own.  They  have  paving; 
we  have  to  plod  through  the  mud.  And  many  other 
things  th^  have  whieh  we  have  not.  In  the  &oe  of  these 
things  it  is  not  (air  to  compare  town  rates  with  country 
rates,  or  we  must  retaliate  with  comparing  town  wages 
with  country  wages.  And  now  in  the  seventh  pkoe,  I  believe 
that  the  labourer  can  be  benefited  by  emigration.  Bnt  J  am 
goin^  a  little  further  than  a  man  did  who  was  speeding  of  your 
meetuur.  In  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  the  question  he 
said  "  Oh,  it  is  simple  enough.  The  only  thing  for  them  to 
do  is  to  emigrate,**  but  he  omitted  to  tell  me  at  what  bank  you 
were  to  go  to  get  a  eheqoe  cashed  to  pay  your  passage,  or 
what  he  would  subscribe  towards  it.  or  no  doubt  many  of  vou 


this  ean  be  in  a  neamre  aeted  npon  imme^jatdy.  And  I  do 
hope  this  nurhtTs  meeting  is  only  the  b^yanhig  of  the  ai 
Now  I  would  suggest  that  vou  form  a  society;  dMxw  s 
president  and  secretaiy,  and  let  every  village,  townihip,  asd 
namlet  be  represented  by  one  or  more  to  act  u  a  onsiBitlee. 
Ask  all  the  gentry,  farmers,  and  tradesmen  to  subscribe,  isd 
let  every  working  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  society  psy  a 


penny  a  week  to  establish  a  fond  to  be  eslled  the  smignto 
fund.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  to  go  towards  assisting  evm 
boni  fide  agrimltural  labourer  who  wished  to  enignts.  I 


would  further  sumst  that  the  working  of  the  society  dioiU 
be  in  this  way.    Let  all  those  members  who  wish  to  esugntc 

£*ve  in  their  namea  to  a  committee.  Then  let  the  dioHi  k 
eided  by  voting.  Every  man  having  a  vote,  and  tbe  nu 
gettinr  the  largest  number  of  votes  reeordBd  in  his  &voir  to 
have  ue  privilege  of  going.  Let  the  votbg  tske  pises  not 
a  year,  and  at  the  best  time  fin*  the  intending  emigiant  Set 
some  may  say  *'  we  have  no  desire  to  eougnte,  and  why  and 
we  snbs^be.*'  But  I  say  it  will  benefit  ym  in  thiiwiy. 
Every  family  emigrating  means  leas  oompctxtion:  aUbonct 
less  to  work,  and  oonsequentiy  higher  wages.  ThcR&ml 
would  urge  upon  yon  to  begin  al  once.  As  I  before  itited, 
the  way  to  obtain  your  objert  is  not  by  inveighing  any  dan, 
bnt  by  reasoning  with  all.  Yon  do  not  want  FttfUaneataiy 
enactments,  but  manly  treatment.  For  as  we  aietoU,tiie 
interests  of  each  dass  bend  together,  and  are  indivolably 
united.  Why  should  not  daas  eo-operate  with  dasa,  and  tnit 
each  other  with  that  manly  courtesy  which  is  the  richt  of 
humani^P  While  I  wish  you  all  a  lair  day's  wuea, I  rii^ 
for  the  ttimers  a  &ir  diqr's  work.  It  is  a  verv  hard  esaevha 
a  fiurmer  eannot  leave  his  men  beeaase  they  shirk  their 
work.  It  is  the  duty  of  eveij  honest  labourer  to  opoK 
a  laxy  man.  because  by  his  laainess  he  brings  ceatesiiit  ea 
the  whole  class.  And  now,  in  bringing  my  remarb  to  a  doie, 
I  say,  work !  Remember  that  God  helps  those  who  hala 
themselves.  There  are  mighty  and  m}sterionsforeeBabnu 
calling  men  upwarda.  Thoe  are  unseen  foroes  woiknt  \t- 
neath  the  moral  worid  like  the  heavings  of  a  gigaatie  laad 
swell,  intimating  rapid  changes.  Then  do  not  any  kmcer  be 
told  that  yon  are  not  alive  to  yonr  condition.  Do  not  mi^ 
remain  apathetic,  bnt  with  one  heart  and  mind  arise  sad  thiak. 
Form  a  society,  keep  a  clear  mind  and  a  ood  brain.  'Do  not 
aet  and  then  think,  but  think  and  then  act  And  that  U  the 
pupoae  I  hope  of  this  night's  meeting.  Bo  not  otand  liA- 
lesslT  by  and  say  *'0f  what  isthenaeP^oryounayveade- 
pend  it  will  be  of  no  use.  Bnt  combine,  oo-opersfte,  snd  act, 
for  there  is  a  divine  instinct  in  work.  Do  not  be  diaooGraped 
if  vou  meet  with  opposition,  for  yon  have  right  oa  yov  ade. 
(The  Chairman  sat  down  amidst  moeh  applause). 

KufSBT  then  moved  a  reaolotionthatt'' WeeoatiBBato 
agitate  until  the  labourersT  cottages  are  improved."  Then 
oonld  be  no  question  that  the  oott^esof  agrienllarsllahoBRn 
were  in  a  sad  condition,  and  that  they  were  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  live  in.  If  there  was  a  class  of  men,  and  he  did  not  speak 
grndginffly— who  deserved  to  have  comfortaUecottsgsik  it «« 
the  agricultural  labourer,  who  truly  earned  his  bread  by  tke 
**  sweat  of  his  biow."  Many  of  the  cottages,  even  if  they 
were  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  were  not  proper  phoei  fat  t 
famUy  to  live  in,  as  they  had  jnat  heard  fromtbavortky 
Chairman.  He  thought  that  if  the  labourer  could  rest  ha 
cottage  direct  from  tiie  Undlord,  independently  of  hia  ea- 
pbyer,  it  would  be  for  better  for  lum,  and  the  cottigca  woaU 
doubtless  be  put  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.  He  OBftaiiv 
hoped  this  would  soon  be  the  case,  aa  the  oooditiaB  of  the 
cottages  at  present  was  most  deplorable.  . 

Farmib,  in  seconding  the  motion,  encouraged  the  idea  of 
renting  directiy  from  Uie  landlord. 

The  CHAiRKAir  then  put  themotimi  to  theneetiaf.aBdau 
handa  were  held  up  for  it. 

WiATXB,  Adforton,  piopoaed  tiiat  they  eoatinse  Jo 
agiteto  until  the  wagea  of  the  labonrsr  be  inoeaaed  to  In- 
per  week,  and  that  they  take  every  poanble  step  to  iaapioK 
Uie  condition  of  the  labourer.  He  thought  tiie  afi^^wu 
labouier  did  not  earn  enough  to  support  himself  and  aia 
fiunUy.  HehadawifoandtwoehildienathoDStokeepoi^ 
of  lis.  per  week.  He  had  «6  to  pay  for  nnt»  £1  ratei  aad 
taxes»  and  his  Club  money  into  tiiebaigain.  Hehadsottvo- 
pence  a  day  to  live  on,  and  laboured  hard  besides  (enei  u 
«  Shamefai^').  He  tiionght  that  every  hOwnier  hsd  aov  • 
chance— but  he  was  too  old  himself  to  ssiis  it-«Bd  m 
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vu  by  emignUoB.  Had  he  been  yoiuger  he  should  ht?e 
seized  it. 

A  Uboubxr  :  Mr.  Chainnaa,  I  have  heard  it  aaid  myielf 
ifl  this  oeighboorhood  within  the  last  week  or  fortnight  that 
s  man  went  to  his  mastei^he  was  receiving,  I  think,  8s.  per 
wsek,  bat  I  haint  snre— and  he  sajs  *<  Muster,  I  should  be 
obligfld  to  you  if  yon  wonld  give  me  2d.  a  day  more  pay  P" 
His  answer  was,  •*  If  you  don't  lUse  it  yon  may  leave  it.'*  This 
is  sU  we  can  get,  sir. 

KutSET  said  he  thonght  it  was  only  reasonable  and  right 
that  they  should  have  15s.  per  week.  When  a  man  earned 
8*.^  week,  and  had  a  familv  of  seven  or  eight  to  keep  ont 
of  It,  he  would  leave  them  to  jadge  what  kindof  living  it  was. 
It  wfts  not  living,  it  was  onlv  lingering.  They  had  no  chance 
of  esming  anything  save  wnat  tliey  earned  by  their  daily  avo- 
ctUons,  and,  as  that  was  totally  insufficient  to  keep  them,  he 
moved  tliat  th^  agitate  for  15s.  per  week. 

A  Yoics ;  When  that  man  that  said  about  the  2d.  a  day 
spoke,  he  omitted  one  thing.  TV)  my  own  knowledge  the  man 
who  adced  for  that  2d.  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day  this  last 
winter. 

A  LiBOUBXR  in  the  crowd  remarked  that  if  a  man  worked 
tvo  or  three  hours  overtime  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  paid 
for  it.  If  a  man  worked  on  a  railwa^r  overtime,  he  was  paid 
for  it,  and  why  should  not  an  agricultural  labourer  P  He 
thought  the  agricultural  labourer's  day  was  to  work  as  long 
as  he  is  wanted^nd  never  be  pud  any  overtime. 

Yapp  said :  we  have  a  man  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Fienn,  who  always  pays  his  men  a  quarter  if  they 
work  past  their  time. 

TauLL  then  said :  I  want  the  company  to  judge.  I  am  a 
min  with  four  children,  and  it  takes  me — ^be  as  carefkil  as  I 
can— each  week  12s.  to  support  my  wife  and  children,  and, 
nppose  I  can  only  get  10s.,  how  am  I  to  live  P  I  am  paying  for 
my  hut  of  a  house,  and  then  for  a  bit  of  tater  ground  at  the 
nte  of  £63  lOs.  an  acre !  Ton  can  judge  what  the  house  is 
like.  If  my  house  and  the  one  adjoining  was  sold,  they  would 
not  fetch  £5  (cries  of  "  Shame").  The  farmer  don't  pay  near 
the  rent  for  his  land  as  I  pay  at  the  nte  of  for  my  bit.  The  far- 
mers and  gentlemen  have  been  trying  to  better  the  thing,  and 
ttjing  as  they're  a  getting  our  burdens  to  be  equal  fi  that 
is  equal  1  a'done.  Where  ia  a  man  aa  would  buv  the  land  at 
that.   There  i«  generoai^,  there  ia.    Well,  genthimen,  what  I 

Kts  over  this  ten  shillin^  a  week  I  am  bound  to  get  out  of  my 
aes  or  else  I  ahould  not  get  it  at  all,  and  my  family  would 
have  to  starve.  There  would  be  no  more  hope ;  we  could 
not  Uve,  it  would  be  impossible.  If  that  don't  want  abolish- 
ing,  I  don't  know  what  do. 

L  LiBOUiBS  then  rose  up  and  said :  I  am  a  working  man, 
Ur.  Chairman  ;  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and  four  of 
them  is  able  to  go  to  school  if  I  can  find  the  mon^,  and  where 
the  penny  is  to  be  found  out  of  9s.  I  can't  tell.  That's  it,  sir ; 
^  a  week  for  the  wife  and  seven  children.  [A  Yoics : 
"  Well  done,  Sam ;  speak  up  I"] 

Another  Lajboukek  :  They  ousht  to  be  bound  to  give  us 
wages  enough  to  bring  up  our  childrBU  properly. 

Another  Laboukek  :  I  think  that  according  to  the  price 
that  batter  and  bread  and  other  things  is  now  that  1 58.  per 
week  is  not  enough. 

BiDDou  said :  I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  many  in  the 
company  that  have  more  than  me  to  put  up  with.  I  have  got 
seven  besidea  myaelf  to  keep,  which  ia  eight,  out  of  my  wages, 
which  is  9s.  per  week.  I  have  four  that  is  fit  to  go  to  school, 
hot  I  can't  raise  the  money  to  send  them.  Nine  shiIliD|s  a 
week,  and  everything  to  find  out  of  it !— dothcA,  shoes,  firing, 
and  eveiTtlung.  Now  I  have  got  notice  to  quit.  Mv  master 
and  me  dropped  out  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  he  ordered  me 
ont  of  the  cottage,  and  I  can't  find  any  one  to  go  into,  so  my 
wife  and  childrmi  will  have  to  turn  out  in  the  road  atarving. 
Where  ate  we  to  go  to  P  Where  is  the  money  to  oome  from 
ont  of  9s.  a  week  to  cany  my  bit  of  goods  about  the  oountry 
nnd  pay  expenses  P  and  my  wife  is  in  bad  health,  and  is  never 
tbie  to  do  a  day's  work.  No  one  can  get  a  farthing  besides 
myself,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  company  whether  9s.  is  sufficient 
to  support  my  family,  and  whether  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  me 
and  my  family  to  turn  ont  into  the  street  with  that  notice  P 
(Hear,  hear,  and  criea  of  "  No !  no !") 

A  Ljlboubino  Man  at  the  back  of  the  room :  I  suppose 
that  we  have  come  here  to-night  to  try  and  have  the  laboureia' 
nghta,  and  how  are  we  to  start  atitP    We  have  put  oar 


shoulders  to  tlie  wheel,  but  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the 
binding  and  the  axletree  causes  such  a  friction  that  it  won't 
turn  round.  So  how  are  we  to  turn  him  P  We  can't  do  it 
bv  hoeing  thirteen  acres  of  turnips,  and  being  paid  for  eleven. 
That'll  never  start  him ;  nor  cutting  twenty  acres  of  grass, 
and  being  paid  for  eighteen.  ThatMl  never  do  it  (laughter 
and  applause).  We  wants  labourers'  rights,  but  I  have  only 
got  a  few  words  to  say.  We  must  get  our  masters  to  lower 
the  rent  and  raise  the  wages,  and  that'll  loosen  the  binding  a 
bit;  so  then  we'll  put  our  shoulders  to  i^  and  make  him  go 
round  till  he  sets  the  axletree  a-fire  (applause). 

Thomas  Geeem  had  a  word  or  two  to  say.  He  thought 
it  was  a  very  great  evil  for  farmers  to  keep  back  part 
of  the  money  labourers  had  earned  in  the  measure.  He 
was  mowing  himself  not  far  from  that  place  for  a  gentleman 
farmer  who  was  always  considered  a  decent  sort  of  man.  Ue 
knew  that  one  meadow  he  mowed  the  man  called  it  fifteen 
acres  when  it  was  sixteen.  Ue  heard  of  another  case  that  was 
not  far  from  Wigmore.  The  labourer  mowed  50  acres,  and  out 
of  that  the  fanner  kept  the  money  for  aeven  acrea.  Such  mean- 
nesa  aa  that  caused  the  labourer  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  up. 
If  a  man  got  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  day,  the  farmer  thou|pht  that  some- 
Uiiug  enormous,  and  would  not  set  the  nass  again  at  the  same 
price.  What  was  the  reason  P  Simply  because  they  co- 
operated and  stuck  together.  What  the  labourer  wanted  was 
a  lonff  pull  and  a  strong  heave,  and  heave  altogether ;  that 
wonlu  make  the  wheel  ^  round,  or  set  him  on  fire.  [A 
Voice :  We  should  stir  him].  He  could  remember  going  to 
Knighton,  and  on  going  over  the  bridge,  he  saw  a  door, 
labelled  "  Farmers'  Club."  What  did  the  farmers  do  in  that 
club-room  P  why  they  co-operated  and  arranged  together  what 
they  should  give  the  labourers,  and  then  they  stuck  together, 
and  would  not  give  afarthlng  more.  Now  he  thought  that  the 
thing  thev  wanted  was  a  *'  labourers'  club,"  and  he  thought  the 
time  would  cometo  pass  when  they  would  have  a  labourers'  dub- 
rooni,.andl  the  evils  would  be  soon  removed.  Through  com- 
petition, if  one  man  would  not  take  the  work  from  a  farmer 
another  did,  and  so,  through  the  men  not  sticking  together, 
thev  lost  ground  gradually.  If  labourers  would  only  stick  to 
each  other,  and  stick  out,  they  might  do  much,  as  the  farmer 
could  not  do  without  them. 

A  young  labourer  said  he  belonged  to  the  claas  without  a 
family.  He  knew  a  family  of  eigh^  living  close  bv  him,  who 
lived  on  8s.  How  they  did  was  a  mystery  to  him,  for  it  was  aa 
much  as  he  could  do  to  live  bv  himself  on  10s.  a  week. 

Another  labourer  said  he  believed  he  had  seen  as  many 
strange  faces  as  anyone  in  the  room,  and  he  believed  that  in  thu 
part  titey  paid  lower  wages  than  in  anv  other  part  one  could  go 
to.  With  regard  to  the  cottages,  he  had  passed  one  that  day, 
which  was  ao  small  he  could  put  his  arm  down  the  "  chim- 
bley"  from  the  outside  (laughter).  It  put  him  in  mind  of  Ire- 
land where  the  pigs,  cows,  all  lived  toother,  for  he  believed  that 
*  the  piastys  sometimes  opened  right  into  the  doors,  and  if  that 
was  a  fit  place  to  live  in  ne  had  done.  Anothsr  thing  was,  he 
thought,  that  ev^y  labourer  tliat  could  do  so  should  go  to 
America,  that  waa  the  beat  plan,  and  then  leave  the  farmera  to 
work  for  themaelves. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  one  great  necessary  for  emigra- 
tion, where  is  the  money  to  oome  from  P 

Gkuh  :  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  English  labourers 
have  to  work  the  hardest  and  get  the  least  pay  of  any  men  (A 
voice :  **  And  the  least  to  eat" — (laughter). 

A  voice  in  the  crowd:  And  I  say  that  they  can't  ha'  land  to 
raiae  their  tatera  at  the  same  money  as  the  farmers  pay  for 
theirs.  The  working  man  pays  aa  much  for  hia  iugg  as  the 
farmer  does  for  his  acre. 

The  Chaibmam  :  Has  anyone  anything  more  to  say  before 
this  subject  closea  P 

A  LiJiouitiE:  I  have  had  ten,  and  I  have  got  six 
alive  to  proride  tot,  1  believe  that  Tve  worked  as  hard  as 
any  man  here,  and  I  think  that  15s.  is  quite  little  for  any 
man  as  does  his  work.  If  a  man  works  at  a  farmhouse  he 
has  to  work  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at 
night.  I  think  that  ten  hours  to  the  dnj  is  quite  sufficient 
for  any  man ;  and  if  he  works  any  overtime  he  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  hour. 

Kensst  asked  what  they  thought  was  the  hope  of  a 
poor  man  after  he  had  laboured  to  support  his  family  and  him- 
self and  had  spent  every  penny  he  had  earned  P  What  was 
his  hope  in  defining  years  P    Why,  none  at  all.    If  he  had 
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laboared  to  nrnport  hiB  fkmily  he  hkd  not  the  wherewithal  oat  t 
of  hii  wretehea  pty  to  pnt  uiem  to  any  trade,  and  so  thej 
most  go  tiuoogh  the  same  lingeiiiig  eoane  of  exiitenoe  thi^ 
their  nther  went  thioogh  hefore  them.  It  wai  the  dnty  of 
every  father  to  aeoare  to  hie  ehildien  tome  trade  or  lome  ofBoe 
in  order  that  they  might  go  through  life  In  a  better  way  than 
their  fiither.  Bat  the  great  evil  was  that  they  had  not  got  the 
meana.  And  even  if  the  father,  by  lome  good  ehanoe,  or  by 
the  help  of  a  friend,  ^t  hie  eona  aet  np  well  in  life,  what  pro. 
ipeet  waa  there  for  hunaelf  in  hia  decuning  years  P  Nothing 
but  the  oold  arm  of  the  parish  (A  toioe :  **  m,  lad,  bnt  if  s  a 
shame").  He  thoop^ht  that  wanted  abolishing.  He  thought 
that  it  was  an  iigustice  on  the  oountiy,  because,  when  their 
wagea  were  kept  down  at  such  a  low  ebb,  they  eould  not  pos- 
■ibly  keep  from  the  parish,  and  then  the  poor  rates  are  a  bur- 
den to  the  whole  country  (Voicea :  **  Hear,  hear  ;**  and  "  Well 
done,  old  boy,  go  it ;"  "  That's  the  way  to  pnt  it  at  'em  "). 
When  they  came  to  reckon  their  money  the^  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  liTe  on  the  money  thev  were  paid.  Now,  if  they 
were  paid  better  wagea  th^  should  oe  able  to  put  by  money  into 
a  dub,  and  then  ther  ahould  be  out  of  tiie  reach  of  the  parish. 
He  thought  that  if  toe  kbonring  men  had  tiie  chance  of  put- 
ting by  a  few  shillings  thev  would  delight  to  do  so.  The 
workhouse  was  bnt  a  poor  plaee  for  a  man  to  go  to  in  his  old 
age,  after  a  life  spent  in  industry  and  toil ;  but,  there,  what 
else  oonld  they  do  P  How  could  they  help  it  with  the  miser- 
able wages  they  were  paid  P 

Owur,  in  a  short  speech,  advised  all  those  who  had  a 
little  money  to  emigrate  where  they  would  have  a  scope  for 
their  industry. 

The  Chaibman  then  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  carried* 

The  Chaibmah  said  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  do 
better  than  aet  in  comunotion'  with  the  fermers  in  the  matter 
of  Local  Taxation.  But  if  any  of  them  felt  tiiey  were  ezces- 
sively  rated,  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  matter  before  the 
aaaeaament  eommittee  at  Knighton. 


A  motion  to  this  effect,  h&Ting  been  prapond  tad  seeonM 
by  labouring  men,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chaiuean  said  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  otnuon 
of  the  meeting,  but  he  thought  the  system  of  bin  and  mopi 
was  a  very  great  eviL 

Lawkbnce  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew  tiie  syitemvu 
a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  It  was  fraught  with  many  erils 
that  must  be  ^uite  fiuniliar  to  them.  Besides  that,  kt  tin 
think  of  the  indignity  of  the  thing,  when  the  fsnoen  oae 
and  handled  them  and  sold  them  like  so  many  csItcs  or  ptgL 
Then  again,  there  were  so  many  temptations  put  in  the  wit  of 
the  servants.  A  young  man  or  woman  was  tempted  to  spesd  iH 
their  money,  the  hard  saved  money  of  the  year,  so  that  wfan 
they  started  a^^  thev  had  not  a  shilling  left.  And  not  onlj 
was  it  a  questian  of  i&  s.  d*,  but  it  tended  to  lower  aad  de- 
base agricultural  labourers.  Therefore  he  thought  it  oogfat  to 
be  abolished. 

A  WoBXHf  o-MAH,  in  aeoonding  the  motion,  said  Uiat  be  bad 
apent  60a.  before  now  at  a  mop. 

A  motion  waa  then  put  to  the  meeting,  that  the  tjiim  of 
hiring  at  faira  and  mopa  is  a  nuisanee,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished.   It  was  eiurried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chaibuan  the  meeting  proeeeded 
to  form  an  Emigration  Society  on  tlie  prindpk  named  in  bis 
opening  speech. 

KiirszT  proposed  that  Mr.  Strange  should  be  FresideDtd 
the  Sodety.  Owen  seconded  it,  and  the  proiraaition  was  or- 
ried  with  applause.  By  subsequent  propositions  Mr.  hn- 
renoe  was  appointed  secretary,  and  Mr.  Fanner  Uvtnier; 
and  Mr.  Kinsey  was  deputed  to  choose  a  committee.  It  vm 
then  arranged  that  any  man  wishing  to  become  a  member  of 
the  SodeW  should  give  his  name  to  the  secretaiy.  The  ooe- 
mittee  will  hold  a  meeting  and  take  the  ueoeaaaiy  steps  for 
rendering  the  Society's  operations  available. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman. 


VAGBANOY. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Banbniy  District  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gould  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  the  Bev.  C.  W.  Holbech, 

Mr.  FiNLAT  Dun  read  the  following  pa{wr :  For  six  thousand 
vears,  or  since  the  days  of  Cain, "  mgitives  and  vagabonds'* 
have  roamed  over  the  face  of  the  earth*  Whole  races  have 
adopted  a  nomadic  Ishmadite  life,  prefnrred  tents  to  towns,  a 
precarious  to  a  fixed  mode  of  livdihood,  idle  vagrancy  to  steady 
industry.  As  with  races  so  with  individuals.  Even  amongst 
the  most  dvilised  nations,  and  in  our  own  times,  we  have  our 
Bedouins  and  Gypsies — ^men,  women,  and  whole  femiilies  whose 
inborn  love  of  a  wandering  life  keeps  them  from  settling  in 
any  fixed  abode,  who  prefer,  Esau-like,  to  have  '*  thdr  dwemng 
in  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  the  dews  of  heaven  from  above.** 
The  most  stringent  measures  have  not  sufficed  to  repress  these 
troublesome  wandering  tendendes.  From  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  numerous  statutes  have  in  this  country  been  directed 
against  vagrants  and  beggars.  Imprisonment,  whipping,  and 
even  death,  were  fredy  used  as  deterrents.  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
mentions  one  Suffolk  assize  at  which  thirteen  vagrant  begging 

Spsies  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  civu  law  expellea 
sturdy  beggars  from  the  dty.  The  undent  statates  nghtiy 
regarded  as  "  offenders  agabst  good  order  and  blemishes  in  the 
Government  of  any  kingdom,**^  **  such  as  wake  in  the  night 
and  sleep  in  the  d^v,  and  haunt  customable  taverns  andSe- 
houses,  and  routs  about,  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they 
come,  ne  whither  they  go."  The  statute  of  5  George 
rv.,  c  83,  amended  by  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  88,  is  directed 
against  the  three  classes  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons, 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues.  With  much 
comprehensiveness  it  indudes  strangers  becoming  chargeable 
on  the  parish,^  beggars,  pedlers  without  licence  or  certi- 
ficate ;  lodgers  in  bams,  outhouses,  tenti,  or  in  the  open  air, 
and  unable  to  give  a  ^^ood  account  of  themselves — a  some- 
what inquisitorial  requisition,  by  the  way,  which  might  some- 
times be  with  difficulty  complied  witih  by  some  wno  would  I 


scarcdy  care  to  be  classed  with  dther  rogues  or  Tagabonds; 
fortune-tellers  and  those  gaming  or  betting  in  the  s^ts  or 
public  phtces ;  sellers  and.  exhibitors  of  indecent  boob  or  oic- 
tnres ;  every  one  absconding  and  leaving  wife  or  dtibbs 
chargeable  to  the  parish ;  every  one  having  nefariouiiy  in  pos- 
session housebreaking  implements,  or  carrying  offensiv«  v»- 
pons  with  intent  to  commit  any  fdonious  act ;  eveiv  one  foond 
for  unlawftJ  purposes  in  any  house,  warehouse,  garden,  or  ea- 
dosed  place ;  every  suspected  or  reputed  thief  ne^neatiog  inj 
river,  canal,  dock,  place  of  public  resort,  &&,  with  ifitent  to 
commit  fdony.  The  statute  thus  comprehensivdv  indodiag 
in  its  threefold  classification  these  Tarious  offenaen  dindi 
that  idle  and  disorderly  persons  shall  have  one  month's  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour;  rogues  and  vagabonds  eloll 
nave  three  months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour;  whilst m- 
corrigible  rogues  may  oe  committed  to  the  next  sesnons  and 
kept  to  hara  labour  in  the  interim,  and  may  foither  be  pa* 
nished  by  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace  with  imprisonment  aad 
hard  labour  for  one  year,  and  with  whipping,  except  in  tbe 
case  of  females  (Ste'phen's  Commentaries  on  the  Iav  of 
England,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  854^).  Although  theie  vkobaoine 
statutes  have  beian  in  existence  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  they  have  been  tardily  and  imperfectly  tiio 
advantage  of.  Mendicancy  and  vagabondage  eontinBM 
steadily  to  increase  and  extend.  In  lS48  the  vamnt  «en 
estimated  at  11,000 ;  in  1858  tlusy  bad  doubled,  their  nomun 
bdng  22,669 ;  in  1866  they  were  enumerated  at  3S.00O ;  whiW 
in  1868  thev  probably  were  not  leas  than  40,000.  Ihoe 
figures  are  of  course  exdurive,  of  our  army  of  rowards  a  « 
million  of  paupers.  During  twenty  years  to  18w,  the  noa- 
bers  of  idle  vagrants  in  England  and  Wales  had  tfaos  »; 
creased  fully  three-fold.  The  enormity  of  this  nationaleni 
may  perhaps  be  more  dearly  apprehended  when  it  a  nndff- 
stood  that  at  least  nineteen  out  of  evenr  twentv  trafflps «« 
profiranonal  mendicants,by  cunning  impudence  and  ""I^'^^^ 
imposing  on  the  unwary  and  the  chautable,  nea^jr  all  sn  uJe, 
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lazy,  and  arene  io  work,  and,  moreofer,  exert  a  contamiaa- 
ting  inflnence.  mentallj,  morally,  and  ereo  physically,  on  many 
with  whom  they  oome  into  contact ;  often  are  they  the  car- 
liera  of  contagions  diseases :  almost  all  are  nnscmpalons,  dis- 
honest, and  ready  to  lay  hands  on  whatever  they  can  And. 
The  natural  history  and  hahits  of  the  Tagrant  are  enrions. 
He  may  he  described  a  sort  of  hybrid,  between  the  paaper 
and  the  criminaL  Cradled  in  dirt,  misery,  and  brawling,  nis 
bodily,  mental,  and  moral  qualities  are  early  stunted  and  per- 
verted to  eril.  The  student  of  Darwin  might  trace  in  him  the 
prowling  rapacity  of  the  wolf,  the  idleness  of  the  sloth,  the 
canning  of  the  rox,  the  trickiness  of  the  monkev,  with  some 
of  the  unpleasant  characters  of  the  skunk,  in  winter  his 
chief  habitat  is  the  towns,  and  during  an  inclement  season  he 
often  reluctantly  resigns  his  lore  of  independence  and  becomes 
a  grumbling,  disagreeable,  demoralising  inmate  of  the  union- 
house.  But  before  the  cuckoo  arrives  he  is  again  on  the 
tramp,  arranging  his  summer  campaiffu.  In  these  midland 
counties  the  popular  route  seems  to  be  from  London  to  Car- 
diff, and  of  course  back  again.  Although  professing  mudi 
laudable  anxiety  to  secure  work  he  will  seldom  take  it  when  it 
ia  offered,  fle  onlr  works  in  very  exceptional  cases,  when 
something  unusually  tempting  turns  up,  and  never  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  vagabondage,  not  work,  is  the 
occupation  of  his  life.  Rags  and  tattns,  a  whinmg  tone,  a 
shambling  limping  gait,  and  occasionally  a  hapless  following 
of  wretched  chiltnen  are  often  assumed  to  evoke  symnathy. 
Blindness,  fits,  and  other  diseases,  with  loss  of  arms  and  even 
legs  are  occasionally  simulated ;  ugly  sores  are  artificially  pro- 
duced and  magnanimously  kept  open  to  attract  attention  and 
alms.  With  some  aristocratic  members  of  the  fn^mity 
begging  letters  and  petitions  are  in  vogue ;  of  those  8,100 
came  during  1870  under  the  discriminating  eye  of  the  Mendi- 
eitv  Society  of  London  alone.  When  searched,  money  and  valu- 
ables are  oocasionally  found  concealed  about  the  vagrant.  A  fla- 
grant case  of  this  kind  occurred  last  year  in  Lon&n :  a  Ibllow 
from  Bristol,  48  years  of  a^,  representing  himself  as  a 
labourer  out  of  work,  starvmg,  and  in  much  distress,  was 
found  bening.  He  was  apprehended,  and  when  searched  was 
discovered  to  be  possessed  of  fifteen  pence  in  bronze,  six 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  in  silver,  and  a  Post  Office  Savings* 
Bank  book  representing  thirteen  pounds  ten  shillings  depo- 
sited in  his  own  name.  The  food  or  clothing  in  mistaken 
kindness  supplied  to  the  habitual  tramp  is  often  sold  bv  him 
at  the  nearest  town.  Monerf  received  in  alms,  or  in^  exchange 
for  victuals  or  for  articles  pilfered,  is  expended  in  dnnk.  Omy 
when  unfortunate  in  his  Defjginr,  or  Tailing  to  pick  up  any 
convenient  saleable  commodities  does  he  care  to  seek  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  workhouse  or  of  the  police  wards.  Not  one 
half  the  vagrants,  and  in  many  counties  as  in  Yorkshire, 
only  one-sixth  oondesoend  to  partake  of  public  hopitality. 
From  their  own  resources,  or  from  some  of  their  pals  thev 
can  usually  oommand  the  sixpence  or  eight  pence  which 
secures  the  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  at  the  common  lodging- 
hooae.  After  a  prosperous  day's  work  great  feasting  and 
carousing  goes  on  in  the  begy^ars*  kitchen,  and  their  less 
fortunate  fellows  are  usually  invited  to  share  in  the  good 
thin^  going.  Li  the  metropolis  tramps  occasionally  claim 
admission  to  the  union  or  casual  wards,  obtain  their  bread 
and  akilly,  but,  instead  of  turning  in  for  the  night,  they 
take  their  departure,  and  have  thus  been  known  to  obtain 
a  succession  of  sujppers  at  these  open  hostelries.  The 
professional  tramp  is  generally  provided  with  lists  of  per- 
sons in  the  locality  £rom  whom  charity  is  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  occasionally  his  way  guide  indicates  whether  at  the 
houses  of  call  food,  dothes,  or  money  can  most  readily  be  pro- 
cured ;  sometimes  the  charitable  member  of  the  particular 
iamilT  receives  honourable  mention;  sometimes  it  is  carefully 
noted  where  women,  children,  foreigners,  infirm,  blind,  or  deu 
and  dumb  persons,  or  persons  pretendin|;  to  suffer  from  these 
infirmities,  are  favourably  received ;  desirable  begging  routes 
are  <*lMilt#4  out,  concerning  which  fuller  information  is  of 
course  afforded  at  the  common  loding-houses.  The  old  hands 
are  also  thoroughly  informed  of  the  diseipline,  diet,  and  labour 
of  any  of  the  workhouses;  and  are  kept  thoroughly  posted  up 
resaraing  any  magistrates  or  others  who  are  disposed  to  our- 
tau  their  privileges  or  interfiBre  with  their  libeij^,  and  many 
of  them  also  know  very  accurately  the  resnUtions  and  laws 
applicable  to  their  vocation.  Congregated  in  low  lodging- 
booses  or  casual  wards  these  good-for-nothings  oonooet  and 


cany  out  fully  one-half,  some  authorities  say,  three-fourths  of 
the  crime  for  the  repression  and  conviction  of  which  the 
countrv  has  to  pay  so  neavily.  Mr.  Dunne,  the  energetic  chief 
constable  of  Cumberiand  and  Westmoreland,  where  for  nearly 
three  years  the  Vagrant  Act  has  been  stringently  enforced,  in 
his  evidence  of  January,  1868,  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  states,  **  That  he  had  no  doubt  that  99  out  of  every 
100  tramps  were  professional  mendicants,  and  a  large  propor- 
ticn  of  them  were  convicted  theieves  and  Uved  by  an  organised 
plan  of  plunder.  Nearly  all  the  serious  crimes  such  as  bur- 
glaries, highway  robberies,  and  many  of  the  petty  larcenies  in 
these  counties  nad,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  been  com- 
mitted by  tramps.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  gaols  were  tramps."  For  the  year  ending  29th  September, 
1870,  Captain  Duncan  McNeill,  chief-constable  of  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  reports  that  009  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted by  tramps  within  the  West  Biding  limits.  Captain 
McNeill  continues,  "Vagrancy  is  a  profession  foUowed  only 
by  a  class  who  are  too  idle  to  work ;  and  who,  being  en- 
couraged in  their  idleness  and  mendicancy  bv  the  misplaced 
benevolence  of  those  on  whom  they  are  successful  in  imposing, 
are  thus  enable  to  cany  on  an  organised  system  and  life  of 
idleness,  deceit,  and  plunder."  The  total  cost  of  vagrancy 
to  the  country,  although  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain, 
must  be  very  large.  From  the  Judicial  Statistics  for  1869, 
it  appean  that  29,186  vagrants  were  in  that  year  proceeded 
against  summarily;  whilst  704  were  apprehended  for  in- 
dictable offences.  An  army  of  vagrants  probably  still  num- 
bering 40,000  cannot,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  be  main- 
tainea  at  less  than  6d.  per  diem  for  each  individual.  This 
would  amount  to  £1,000  per  day  or  £366,000  per  annum ;  to- 
wards this  large  amount  vagrants  at  present  contribute  scarcely 
anything  in  the  shape  of  profitable  labour.  It  is  impossible 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  or  destroyed  by 
vagrants— the  larcenies,  the  robbenes,  the  losses  from  fires 
kindled  by  them  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  than  £300,000 
per  annum.  I  cannot  pretend  to  indicate  what  proportion  of 
the  general  charges  for  police,  assise,  and  prisons  should  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  vagrancy.  For  vagrantiu  in  common 
of  course  witii  other  offenden  against  law  and  order,  the  police 
force  is  maintained  at  oost»  which  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1869,  is  set  down  at ^2,116,884  17  10 

No.  of  Prosecutions : 

8,976  Assises 46,404  19    8 

10,166  County  and  Liberty  Sessions  ...         72,088    8    4 

3,089  Borough  Sessions    18,810  18    8 

16,662  Criminal  JusUce  Act  78,285  17    S 

2,793  Juvenile  Offenders' Act  1,616    0    8 

Total  cost  of  county,  borou(^h. 
and  Liberty  Prisons,  Official 
Salaries,  &c.  (the  annual  cost] 
of  each  prisoner  being  £24 
16s,  9d.)  640,818  10    6 

£2,969,354  12  10 

From  the  judicial  statistics,  I  find  that  hw  and  justice  during 
1870-1871  are  stated  to  cost  the  country  about  four  millions 
sterling.  Getting  rid  of  va^pm^,  or  reducing  it  to  a  mini- 
mum, one  fertile  source  of  enme  would  be  removed ;  and  some 
considerable  reduction  mi^  accordingly  be  expected  in  these 
serious  judicial  channs.  What,  it  ma^  be  asked,  have  been 
the  causes  of  all  this  vagrancy,  with  ita  attendant  waste,  its 
immorality,  its  crime,  and  its  cost  P  With  increase  of  national 
wealth  and  growth  of  philanthropic  anxiety  to  aid  their  dis« 
tressed  neighbours,  has  rapidlv  grown  a  widespread  system  of 
irregular  and  indiscriminate  chaii^.  With  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  the  Divine  enunciation  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  a  wdl-meaning  public  distributes  to 
unknown  tramps,  food,  clothing,  and  even  money.  Hendi- 
caney  and  vagabondage  are  henoe  steadily  fostered.  The 
roving  life,  sofree  and  independent^  comes  to  be  cultivated  as 
a  praliDSsion,  and,  skilfully  prosecuted,  has  often  been  made 
a  paying  u  well  a  pleasant  pursuit  Despite  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  the  fruits  of  begging  are  eonsidenbly  augmented 
1^  petty  larcenies.  Tramps' lodging  houses,  low  publiehouses, 
the  marine  stores  and  other  such  establishments,  afford  conve- 
nient faciUties  for  the  sale  or  barter  of  aU  kinds  of  commodities ; 
and  concerning  the  way  in  which  such  articles  may  have  comein- 
to  the  possession  of  their  vagrant  owners,  no  prying  qneitioiu  are 
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asked.  Impiofidaioe,  intettperaaee,  itrikei,  depreinoii  of  trade, 
with  tiie  beaefal  inflaeiiees  of  crimii&ali  rendered  more  niuDeroiu 
in  thii  eonntry  from  the  abolition  of  transportation,  hare  all  con- 
tributed to  twell  the  ranks  alike  of  pauperism  and  Tagrani^. 
From  generation  to  generation,  the  curse,  if  I  mav  so  say,  of 
▼agrancjr  is  transmittal.  As  afpricnlturists,  yon  well  know  how 
the  habits  and  instincts,  u  well  as  the  eztornal  characteristics 
of  animals,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  offspring. 
Amongst  dogs,  for  example,  how  notable  are  the  distinctions 
between  the  pointer,  greyhound,  retricTcr,  lureher,  bull-terrier, 
and  the  shepherd's  doff!  Each  of  these  Tarieties  begets  its  own 
kind  with  its  spedaT  tendencies  and  capabilities.  Need  we 
wonder  that  with  the  human  animal,  unimproTcd  by  education, 
by  wholesome  surroundings,  or  1^  religiou,  paupers  beget 
paupers,  and  vaunts  propagate  Tagrants?  It  would  bean 
anomaly  were  it  otherwiw.  Unfortunately,  children  seem 
usually  to  be  bom  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  There  is  little  chance  of  the  race  of  tramps 
dyin|f  out  from  lack  of  issue.  The  benars*  bnts  are  pro- 
Terbially  numerous.  As  already  indicatM  they  inherit  tneir 

Kent* s  Tagrant  waj[s.  '*  As  the  old  cock  crows  the  young  one 
rns."  Evly  traiiungs  and  surroun^i^  spfedily  make  them 
masters  of  their  art— sharp-witted,  cunning,  impatient  of  con- 
trol, blind  to  the  maxims  of  meum  and  imm.  The  difficult 
question  as  to  the  treatment  of  theie  infant  Tagrants  I  post- 
pone for  the  present.  Whilst  charitable  inctiriduals  by  their 
indiscriminate  doles  hsTC  fostered  beggars  and  tramps,  the 
Poor-law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  with  the  subsequent 
minutes  on  the  Destitute  Houseless  Poor,  bearing  date  SSrd 
December,  1863,  has  given  them  a  legal  recognition,  and  by 
allowug  them  without  inquiiy  to  demand  shelter  and  food  at 
any  work-house,  has  many  fold  increased  their  numbers. 
Having  thus  commented  upon  some  of  the  mon  prominent 
causes  which  encourase  ▼agraney,  it  may  be  profitnble  briefly  to 
note  what  has  been  slready  done  to  abate  the  national  evil.  By 
far  the  most  important  step  which  has  been  taken  against 
vagrancy  has  beenthestringentenforcementof  theVagrants'Act 
6,6eo.iv.,  cap.  83;  1  and  2  Vict,  cap.  38.  Wherever  it  has  been 
intelligently  andconsistentiy  carried  out,  satisfactory  results  have 
followed.  The  odd  thing  is  that  it  should  have  so  long  re- 
mained almost  a  dead  letter,  and  that  even  now  in  many 
counties  and  boroughs  is  only  fitfrdly  and  loosely  applied.  At 
the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious  1  cannot  help  presenting 
you  with  evidence  of  its  salutary  results.  In  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  previous  to  1868  tramping  vagrsuts  wen  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  and  were  decidedly  on  the  increase. 
The  Vagrant  Act  has  been  in  force  three  years,  and  Mr. 
Dunne,  the  chief  constable,  reports  that  during  the  year 
ending  29th  September,  1868,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
conjoined  counties  of  6,935  vagrants,  **  while  various  petty 
larranies,  burglaries,  and  other  crimes  decrease  in  a  most 
remarkable  proportion.*'  In  Lancashire  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  April,  1869,  determined  that  all  vagrants  and 
tramps  offending  against  the  law  should  be  apprehended.  Va- 
grancy has  decreased.  Petty  larcenies  during  the  first  year 
were  reduced  SO  per  cent,  whilst  during  the  second  year  th^ 
have  diminished  fully  80  per  cent.  Since  the  Midsummer 
Session  of  1869  the  Vagrant  Act  has  been  strictiy  enforced 
throughout  Gloucestershire.  Tramping  has  been  reduced. 
In  the  quarter  ending  September  1868,  6,268  vagrants  were 
relieved ;  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1869,  under  the 
new  system, 4,878  were  relieved;  during  the  same  three 
months  of  1870  the  numbers  fell  still  further  to  4,476.  Mr. 
Christian,  the  head  of  the  Qbncestershire  Constabulary,  in- 
forms me  that  so  soon  as  the  Vagrant  Act  was  put  in  force, 
the  numbers  of  vafpants  decreased,  and  with  them  the  number 
of  cottage  robbenes,  previously  very  prevalent  during  the 
nmmer  months.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bayly,  the  energetic  head  of 
your  Northampton  Constabukiy  reporting  to  the  Micbadmas 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  1870,  states  that  since  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vagrant  Act  were  more  strictiy  enforced,  **  The 
action  of  the  police  has  veiy  much  increased,  the  consequence 
is  that  vagrancy  was  proportionately  diminished  throughout 
the  county,  and  also  the  annoyance  from  vagrants  to  the  in- 
habitants generally.  The  number  of  vagrants  and  wayfarers 
relieved  in  seven  unions  in  the  county  by  the  police  during  the 

Sir  was  7,776  aninst  9,968,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,986.** 
Warwickshire  the  Vagrant  Act  has  been  actively  carried  out 
during  the  past  two  years.  Although  vagrancy  had  not  been 
as  yet  so  much  abated  as  in  some  other  counties  where  the 


qritem  hu  been  adopted,  Mr.  Isaees,  the  duefcouitsbie,  in  his 
official  reports,  remarks  that "  No  complaints  ars  now  nsde  to 
the  poliee  of  tiie  begging  nnisanee ;"  and  that,  **by  ooutissiBg 
the  same  active  steps  as  are  now  in  eststeaee  I  sm  of  opisioa 
that  vagrancy  will  be  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  mmimui."  Is 
Oxfordshire  and  Worcestershire  the  systematie  workiii|r  of  tb 
Act    has   likewise  diminished  considerably  the  aumben  of 
tramping  vagrants.    Tht  inspeeton  of  eonstabolsiy  for  the 
southern  hiOf  of  England  and  Wales,  in  their  report  to 
Michaelmas  last,  state  that  vagrancy,  as  &r  as  it  eonieiBBder 
the  cognisance  of  the  police,  has  oonsidenblydecreaied.  He 
report  seU  down  232,693  applications  for  relief  agsiait  286,0S6 
in  the  preceding  year.    But  these  figures  greatly  nsdei^ 
the  actual  amount  of  vamne^ ;  for,  as  already  pointed  oit, 
many  tramps  eschew  puolic  aid  except  when  ham  pressed  by 
want^  whilst  in  Kent,  WaTwickshir^  Oxfordshire,  sad  otim 
counties  the  vagrant  is  relieved  at  theworkhou8^  asdtlie 
returns  are  not  seen  by  the  police.    In  some  unions  when  tke 
police  were  at  first  appointed  assistant  rdieving  offioen,  sad 
half  the  pay  of  an  intelligent  constable  discfaaifBd  hj  the 
■nion,  the  trifling  cost  of  this  arrangement  has  been  gredged, 
the  useful  services  of  the  police  dispensed  witi^  snd  idief  ad- 
ministered  by  the  union  authorities  themselves.   Under  the 
general  Vagrancy  Act,  or  under  any  local  vagrsncy  rejaUlioai, 
children  above  seven  or  under  fourteen  yesis  of  sge  fosnd  bea- 
ring, or  otherwise  infringing  the  Va^pnt  Act,  csa  be  Uka 
into  cnustody  and  sent  to  an  indnstnal  school.   This  uosU 
be  done  more  commonly  than  it  now  is.    The  juvenile  ptsper, 
vagrant,  or  criminal— 4md  the  three  classes  an  slmost  inex- 
tricably comminffled— is  thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  sad  by  foand 
training  and  healthy  surroundbgs  may  become  sn  honest  ud 
useful  membcff  of  the  oommuni^.    Under  the  JsTtule  Of- 
fenden*  Act  nearly  three  thousand  proseentiona  are  mide 
every  year  at  a  cost  to  the  country  of  about  tso  thosssid 
pounds  sterling — one-third  more  than  it  did  in  1862 ;  bat  it  a 
money  wdl  spent,  for  assuredly  in  vagrancy,  u  vHh  nasj 
other  matten,  prevention  is  betCbr  and  diesper  thsa  csre. 
Besides  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Vsgrant  Act,  Tshou 
other  measures  have  been  devised  for  the  repression  of  ng- 
nncy.    The  President  of  the  Foor-Law  Bosrd  isssedaor. 
cular  bearing  date  28tii  November,  1868,  eigomiitf  thst  au 
ablebodied  vagrants  lodged  and  fed  at  the  nnioa-houes  or 
casusl  wards  shaU  be  subjected  to  a  labour-test,  sochsspiekus 
2lbs.  of  oakum,  breaking  2  busheb  of  stones,  pumping  water. 
or  other  such  work,  which  shall  not,  however,  occspy  vm 
than  four  hours.    The  Board,  in  their  circular,  set  sensiblj 
on  the  scripture  injunction,  **  If  any  would  not  work,  ndher 
should  he  eat.*'    But  although  60  to  90  per  eent.  of  the  nr- 
rants  are  ablebodied,  the  labour  system  has  not  worked  is  vai 
as  might  have  been  antid^ted.    Ablebodied  casnslsoon^^ 
refuse  to  work,  and  magistrates  refuse  to  commit  them  is  iv* 
fault.    Even  with  task-work  as  an  equivalent  for  a  &ir  dietsiT, 
vagrants  continue  their  visits.    Thus  St.  GUes*,  Csnbe^eB. 
with  a  good  dietary,  but  exacting  task-work,  boosed  and  W 
the  sulgoined  increasing  number  of  vagrants  dnriag  theiNr 
yean  ending  the  31st  December,  1868 : 

1864.  1865.  1866.  1868. 

7,112  7,«1  HlOO        IMW 

Andrew  Doyle,  Esq.,  Poor-law  Inspector,  in  his  report  to  the 
Board  on  tiie  30tii  of  December,  1865,  states  thst,  '*Aldioiigh 
a  labour  test  is  a  perfSeetiy  efficient  means  of  eheeking  jnP^* 
if  you  have  only  to  deal  with  ordinary  wayfarers,  and  slthoui 
after  its  first  introduction  into  a  union,  and  whilst  it  v^ 
novel  it  appean  to  be  successful,  yet  from  one  cense or^^ 
breaks  down  when  applied  to  professsionsl  tramps— w^ijv 
broke  the  hammers  mstead  of  the  stones,  and  destr^w 
oakum  that  was  given  them  to  pick."  As  with  the  Ysgwa 
Act,  so  witii  tiie  union  Ubonr  test,  its  imperfect  ««c«"  "^ 
to  depend  not  upon  any  inherent  defects  in  the  K^*J^ 
from  ito  being  loosely  and  irregularly  carried  wt  I  "JJ* 
stand  that  one-fourth  of  the  unions  in  Toriahire  etfj*  ■» 
labour  test;  in  Northamptonshire  tiiere  is  notha^*^^ 
the  name,  whilst  in  many  unions  in  most  ^''^^t'I' ?2 
work  is  merely  nominal.  ITrequentiy  the  trsmp,  who  Wj» 
supper  and  lodging  for  the  night,  has  the  optijo  wjeawj 
the  union  before  breakfest,  when  he  eseqies  tsd:.^.'^ 
this  alternative  is  largely  taken  advantsgeof;  t^Vf^rS* 
summer  weather,  the  knowing  hands  MUf  v^*""  ..Z 
breakfest  usually  superior  to  that  prorided  for  then  tfi" 
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paUie  camense  may  be  obtained  from  itrivate  charity.    The 
^sdlan*  Act  of  1870  desenrea  here  a  j^aaaing  notice,  as  it  pre- 
venta  begging  and  Tagran^  being  easily  prosecntei  under  the 
mask  of  nawms,  and  provides  that  every  nawker  must  hate  a 
heence,  to  be  ootained  from  the  chief  officers  of  police,  procur- 
able on  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  pay- 
ment of  sixpence,  and  remaininK  in  force  for  twelve  months 
nnkss  forfeited  by  misconduct.    If  a  hawker  travels  into  an 
adjoining  district  or  county,  his  licenoe  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  cnicf  officer  of  police,  and  must  at  all  times  be  shown, 
if  required,  to  the  police,  to  purchasers,  and  to  any  person 
on  whose  premiseaes  the  hawker  is   fonnd.    Vagranqr  has 
been  attempted  to  be  checked  by  the  establishment  of  men- 
dieity  societies,     which   supply   tickets   to   their  members, 
who  distribute  them  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  worthy 
reci|>ient8.    The  ticket  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  food  and 
lodnng,  which  is  supplied  either  through  the  relieving  officers 
or  the  police.    In  CKDrsetshire,  where  the  mendicity  plan  has 
been  tried  rather  extensively,  vagrancy  is  stated  to  have  been 
reduced  90  per  cent.     At  Rugby  and  Kenilworth  a  similar 
mode  hu  been  in  operation  for  ^nt  two  years.    Good  as  un- 
doubtedly are  the  obieets  of  these  associations,  their  results  are 
extremely  qucetionaDle,  and  are  thus  verr  dcarlyand  sensibly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Isaac,  the  chief  constable  for  Warwickshire, 
in  his  report  to  the  Qnuter  Sessions  for  October,  1869 :  **  The 
objects  of  these  societies  are  good ;  but  some  parts  of  their 
system  of  worlung  appear  to  be  very  oljectionabie  and  have  a 
tendency  to  enoonrage  the  offences  tiiey  are  expected  to  re- 
move ;  m  explanation  of  which  I  beg  to  say  that  the  profes- 
sional bmar  excuses  himself  when  found  soliciting  alms  by 
saying  that  he  is  in  search  of  a  penon  who  holds  tickets  in 
Older  to  obtain  relief  at  the  police  station,  and  at  that  time  he 
may  have  obtained  several  tickets  the  same  day  and  destroyed 
them ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  rounds  got  pecuniary  relief 
from  charitably  disposed  persons  who  will  not  turn  them 
away  empty.    This  places  the  police  in  an  awkwark  position, 
as  in  order  to  test  the  truthfulness  of  their  statements  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  additional  labour. 
The  relieving  officers  also  place  themselves  in  a  very  delicate 
situation  by  refusing  relief  to  some  of  the  ticket  holders 
whom  they  do  not  deem  deserving  of  charity.     It  frequently 
happens  in  these  cases  that  they  go  to  the  persons  who  gave 
the  tickets  and  complain  against  the  officers,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  in  some  instances  they  receive  commiseration  from  the 
very  persons  who  should  act  otherwise,  and  the  relieving  officers 
are  questioned  upon  their  conduct  and  censured  although  they 
are  carrying  out  their  dutv  to  the  best  of  their  ability.^  To 
remove  these  difficulties,  I  would  reoommend  that  the  ticket 
sjstem  be  abolished,  and  the  police,  who  fix>m  their  experience 
and  knowledge  of  this  class  of  characters  are  best  able  to  dis- 
eriminate,  irould  adminster  refreshments,  &o.,  to  those  only 
whom  they  consider  entitled.    The  fjotice  would  then  be  able 
to  apprehend  all  vagrants  found  begging,  and  the  excuse  they 
now  nave  would  be  of  no  avail  to  tnem.    The  object  of  the 
sobseribofs  would  also  be  fully  attained,  and  they  would  cease 
to  have  the  unpleasantness  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
mendieanto.'*    Although  begging  for  these  mendicity  tickets 
often  gives  a  colourable  pretext  for  aU  sorts  of  begging,  the 
distribution  of  sneh  tickets  by  benevolently-disposM  persons 
is  greatlv  preferable  to  the  distribution  of  food  or  money.    In 
the  hands  of  the  experienced  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity,  Bed  Lion  Square,   London,  the 
tiexet  system  has  helped  to  check  public  begging,  has  assisted 
worthy  objects  in  distress,  and  has  exposed  and  defeated  im- 
postore.    Another  description  of  tickets  has  recentlv,  with 
eonsidenble  advantage,  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  checking 
vagabondism.    The  police,  and  in  some  localities  the  relieving 
offieers  and  the  masters  of  nnions,  issue  to  wayfarers  known  to 
them  or  giving  a  reasonable  account  of  themselves,  and  on 
the  tramp  for  work,  a  tieket-of-way  or  pass,  in  which  the  sex, 
height,  appearance,  distinguishing  features  of  the  bearer,  are 
set  forth  with  the  occupation,  puce  of  starting,  rontejiro- 
posed   to   be   travelled,   and   proposed  destination.     Such 
tickets-of-way    have    for    two    years    been    in    operation 
throngkont    Gkmoestershire,    and    are   now   recommended 
for  adoption  in  Hampshire.    They  enable   the  bearer  to 
secure  rest  and  refreshments  at  the  unions,  casual  wards,  or 
polioe^stitions  on  his  route.    Besides  supper,  lodging,  and 
oreakfiMt,  in  Hampshire  and  Gloucestershire  the  ticket-of-way 
holder  to  obviate  the  need  of  begging  is  provided  witli  about 


six  ounces  of  bread  and  an  ounce  of  cheese  as  a  mid-day  meal. 
Ten  to  twenty  miles,  according  to  physical  capacity,  is  set 
down  as  the  day's  journey :  to  prevent  loitering  and  idling, 
which  are  so  apt  to  lead  to  miscnie^  a  prescribed  time  is  set 
forth  within  which  the  tramp's  journey  must  be  accomplished 
between  one  resting-place  and  the  next.  Where  these 
conditions  are  compliea  with  the  ticket-holding  wajrfarer  is 
exempted  frxim  the  labour  test.  Mr.  Henry  Christian,  the 
Chiei  Constable  for  Gloucestershire,  informs  roe  that  although 
the  ticket-of-way  system  may  not  have  had  much  effect  in  re- 
dudncr  vagrancy,  "  it  is  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  treat  dif- 
ferently those  who  are  walking  steadily  through  the  country 
and  those  that  are  loitering  aoout.  The  rule  in  Gloucester- 
shire is,  that  if  it  appears  from  a  vagrant's  ticket  that  he  has 
walked  about  twelve  or  fifteen  mifes  during  the  day  he  is  re- 
lieved, and  allowed  to  go  away  in  the  morning  without  doing 
any  work.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  loitering,  and  not  walk- 
ing more  than  three  or  four  miles  a-day,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
about  four  hours  work  before  leaving  the  union."  Where 
partially  adopted,  as  in  one  nnion  in  Worcestershire,  and 
throughout  one  or  two  in  Oxfordshire,  these  way-tickets  can 
be  of  little  use.  A^nst  their  general  adoption  it  has  been 
urged  that  they  might  'be  fredy  used  by  miserly  travellers, 
able  enough  to  pay  their  own  way,  as,  for  example,  by  the 
hordes  from  the  Bast  end  of  London,  who  annually j;o  down 
hop-picking  into  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  or  by  Cish  and 
other  reapers  in  search  of  harvest-work.  But  such  objections 
equally  apply  to  the  present  system  of  indiscriminate  rdief 
which  allcomers  ean  demand  at  the  union  houses.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  coun^  travellers  requiring  |  food  and  shelter 
at  the  public  expense  should,  I  think,  be  compelled  to  ob- 
tain their  ticket  of  way.  Their  passports  being  vtf/i  daily 
as  they  passed  along  might  keep  them  under  better  con- 
trol than  at  present,  and  would  secure  the  preservation  of  a 
record  of  their  wanderings.  A  tangible  distinction  so  much 
required  would  forther  be  established  between  the  unfortunate 
destituto  wayfarer  in  search  of  work  and  the  habitual  tramp 
who  abhors  work.  Such  a  distinction  unattainable  under  the 
present  system  would  enable  the  police  and  the  union  autho- 
rities to  deal  much  more  decidedly  and  stringently  than  here- 
tofore witb  the  incorrigible  vagrant  who  refused  to  work  or 
was  ^ty  of  malpractices.  Such  idle  rogues  deserve  little 
oommisseration ;  the  more  uncomfortable  and  nnremunerative 
their  trampbg  ean  be  made  the  more  likely  are  they  to  relin- 
quish it  and  become  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  honest  Indus- 
Uy,  When  snch  determined  vagranta  are  caught  offendiujg 
against  the  Vagrant  Act  or  otherwise,  I  do  not  see  why  their 

Sunishment  should  not  be  more  severe  than  heretofore,  why 
uring  a  somewhat  longer  imprisonment  they  should  not  i^ 
intervals,  if  able-bodied  males,  be  treated  to  occasional  whip- 
ping. Amongst  the  lower  animab  the  rod  is  rightly  regarded 
as  the  most  ready  and  convenient  stimulus  for  the  dullard  and 
the  perverse,  and  amongst  the  demoralised  determined  drones 
of  toe  genus  homo,  sound  castigation  would  doubtless  in  like 
manner  develope  some  anxiety  for  steady  exertion.  Whilst  at 
large  they  add  nothing  to  the  general  benefit  or  wealth  of  the 
eountry ;  they  live  like  drones  on  the  piibUc.  In  the  house  of 
correction,  originally  prepared  for  their  reception,  during  some- 
what leadened  penods  of  conAuement  they  wodd  be  sup- 
ported quite  as  cneanly  and  more  safely  for  the  general  weal 
than  when  out  on  tneir  professional  tours.  Auke  for  lazy 
tramps  and  for  the  eonntry  at  large,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Belgian  law  could  be  introduced  throughont  England,  and  every 
vagrant  apprehended,  compelled  to  work  for  his  maintenance. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  vagrancy  has  outgrown  the 
reach  of  local  remedies ;  it  is  on  the  increase  throughout  many 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  in  Berkshire,  in  Surrey 
and  some  other  of  the  Metropolitan  counties,  and  in  both 
Scotknd  and  Ireland ;  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  guardians, 
who  have  enough  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  re- 
sident pauper;  it  cannot  well  be  controlled  even  by  the  Poor 
Law  Department;  it  can  only  be  generally  and  successfully 
grapplea  witii  bjr  the  Imperial  legislation,  which  has  this  Ses- 
sion been  promised.  Concerning  the  provisions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  I  can  furnish  you  with  no  information, 
but  I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  Banbury  Chamber  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  : 

L  That  the  Yaj^t  Act  (6  George  TV.  cap.  88,  and  1  and 
S  Vie.  cap.  88)  having  been  so  snccessfiil  in  diminishing  va- 
grancy and  crime,  wherever  it  has  been  properly  carried  out, 
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shall  be  enforced  thronghont  Great  Britain,  and  shall  in  oonn- 
ties,  citiesi  and  boroughs  be  carried  out  with  strictness  and 
uniformity. 

II.  Tliat  juTenile  ragrants  be  apprehended  and  placed  in 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools. 

III.  That,  by  advertisement  and  other  means,  the  publie 
be  ei\joined  to  disoountenance  begging,  refuse  alms,  refer 
destitute  strangers  to  the  police,  and  gif  e  such  information  as 
shall  enable  the  police  to  apprehend  beggars. 

rv.  That  to  guard  persons  from  sufTering  from  absolute 
want,  food  or  shelter,  on  a  uniform  scale  throughout  the  country, 
shall  be  provided  at  the  union  houses,  or  wnere  more  conve- 
nient, at  the  police  stations. 

Y.  That  tickets  of  way  (as  above  described)  bo  issued  by 
the  poUce,the  relieving  officers,  or  the  masters  of  workhouses, 
to  destitute  wayfarers  apparently  desirous  of  work,  who  with- 
out anv  labour  test  shall  receive  more  liberal  refireshment  and 
somewhat  better  sleeping  aocommodation  than  that  provided 
for  the  habitual  tramp. 

VI.  That  the  habitual  vagrant  unable  to  qualify  for  a  ticket 
of  way  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  wamrer,  and  of  course 
from  the  pauper,  and  receive  food  and  shelter  only  on  con- 
dition of  his  performing  three  or  four  hours*  work.  Non- 
performance 01  task-work,  or  any  offences  against  the  Act, 
should  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  whipping  uniformly 
and  rigorously  awarded. 

VII.  In  Older  that  vasrants  be  under  police  supervision  an 
intelligent  officer  should  be  attached  to  every  union  house,  and 
check  off,  grant,  cancel,  and  enter  tickets  of  way,  enforce 
order  and  oeanliness  amon|^  the  vagrants,  and  see  besides  to 
the  registration  and  supervision  of  common  lodging-houses. 

Mr.  Tawnet  said  that  the  question  of  way-tickets  was 
brought  forward  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  on  one  occasion,  and 
it  was  stated  that  it  was  doing  good  in  Gloucester.  It  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  good  plan,  but  then  the 
question  arose,  who  were  to  isaue  these  tickets?  If  the 
county  police  were  to  do  it,  then  they  must  not  mind  the 
county-rate  being  increased.  If  adopted  in  this  county,  the 
Cliie^constable  said  that  he  would  require  five  more  police- 
men. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  vagrant  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  man  with  a  way-ticket.  There  should  oe 
tramp-wards  erected,  and  though  this  might  cost  some  matuj 
at  the  outset,  it  would  be  cheapest  in  the  end.  This  had  been 
tried  in  some  places  and  found  to  work  weU.  If  the  police 
were  strict  in  apprehending  vagrants,  the  magistrates  strict 
in  committing  them,  and  tne  men  who  gave  the  way-tickets 
strict  in  that,  vagrancy  might  be  repreWed  with  ease.  The 
great  thing  was  to  cut  off  the  supply,  and  never  give  charity 
to  tramps.  He  believed  that  it  was  meroihil  not  to  give  Uiem 
charity,  and  they  might  think  that  when  they  gave  ndief  to 
those  men  that  they  were  doing  them  a  kindness,  but  rmlly  it 
was  not  so.  They  should  also  insist  upon  thdr  servants  not 
giving.  Their  servants  might  not  have  money  to  give,  but 
they  had  their  masters'  bread  and  broken  vietuals  to  give. 
Another  thing  that  was  wanted  was  uniformitv.  It  was  no 
use  one  oounjky  doing  one  thing  with  tramps,  and  another  an- 
other. A  friend  of  nis  was  verv  proud  of  his  union^  because 
there  were  so  few  tramps  in  it,  but  the  one  next  to  it  got  idl 
the  fuller.  By  tramp  wards,  by  the  police  apprehending  all 
vagrants,  and  by  strietly  carrying  out  the  law  they  had,  they 
would  get  rid  of  the  evil  so  much  complained  of  and  from 
which  they  all  suffered. 

Mr.  BuKNHAM  said  that  what  Mr.  Tawney  had  said  might 
be  very  just;  but  when  they  got  them  into  the  tramp  wards, 
they  turned  them  out  vagrants  again.  He  thouffht  they 
should  pass  them  over  to  some  refuge  where  they  miglit  be  re- 
claimed, and  made  good  members  of  society.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  a  few  such  refoses  for  them,  and  surelv  Eng- 
land was  rich  enough  to  proride  for  its  own  people.  The  pre- 
sent system  was  a  veiy  great  nuisance.  The  tramps  came  out 
of  manufacturing  towns  and  large  cities,  and  very  few  spring 
out  of  the  rural  districts.  A  good  many  of  them  came  out  of 
prisons,  and  there  should  be  some  place  where  they  might  go 
and  become  better  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Dun  :  Your  svstem  would  be  an  awful  cost. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Dun  proposes  that  juveniles  should 
be  sent  to  reformatories ;  but  I  don't  think  such  treatment 
would  be  successful  with  old  tramps. 

Mr.  Tbubabt  also  thought  such  a  course  would  have  no 
effect  on  old  vagrants.    He  believed  with  Mr.  Tvnej  that 


they  wanted  more  uniformity  in  dealing  with  tramps.  If  the 
county  police  did  their  duty,  and  brou^t  all  vagrants  before 
the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  did  their  duty  and  com- 
mitted them,  in  a  very  short  time  the  habitual  vagrant  would 
be  put  down.  In  his  neighbourhood  (WormleightoD)  doiinj; 
the  last  two  years  they  had  sent  all  vagrants  to  the  flovie  of 
Correction  for  three  weeks,  and  the  result  was  that  nov  the; 
had  nothing  like  the  number  of  tramps  they  used  to  hare. 
If  every  county  rigorously  carried  out  the  law,  thcnr  ihonid 
get  rid  of  vagranqr.  Then  should  be  tramp-wards,  the  police 
should  insist  upon  their  doing  so  much  wora,  or  they  uosld 
have  no  relief.  Although  it  might  cost  money  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, in  the  long  run  they  would  be  gainers. 

Mr.  Tawitzt  was  in  fiivonr  of  flogging,  and  thoaght  tbej 
were  too  delicate  now-a-days  as  to  what  was  good  tot  torn 
people. 

Mr.  Sbabp  said  that  in  his  pariali  (Thenford)  Uiej  had 
been  relieved  of  tramps  through  aiding  the  poUoe  in  appre- 
hending them,  and  putting  up  placaroa  that  all  lach  vooU 
be  apprehended,  but  tne  great  point  was,  don't  give. 

Tar.  QKOTts  (Bdgcote)  said  that  where  they  used  to  hiie 
twenty  they  had  not  one  teamp  now. 

Mr.  BiBJiisaE  urged  the  impoitanoe  of  uniformity,  sad  the 
police  looking  sharp  after  the  vagrants.  If  the  police  vn 
watohfrd  he  did  not  think  thOT  would  require  the  additiou] 
accommodation  for  tiamps  that  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Davis  thought  that  the  giving  rcdi^should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  masters  of  unions  to  the  police.  He  did  not 
think  that  vagrants  ought  to  be  admitted  among  the  local  poor 
in  the  union.  They  ought  to  be  kept  sq;>arate,  and  the  a- 
pense  of  vagrancy  ought  to  be  thrown  on  the  whok  ooutij, 
and  not  upon  unions.  He  strongly  urged  that  vagiutt 
should  be  housed  at  police  stations,  ana  that  wards  ihoald  be 
built  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Dun  said  that  many  unions  had  been  over-built,  and 
could  thus  easily  find  aecommodation  for  vagiants,  so  that 
thev  might  be  kept  distinct  from  the  local  poor. 

Mr.  Boxnham  was  not  in  favour  of  an  officer  beingattickd 
to  the  unions,  as  it  would  increase  the  expense.  There  ns 
generaUv  an  efficient  staff  in  uniona. 

Mr.  Dun  said  that  the  appointment  of  such  an  ofBeer  vis 
the  whole  question.  H  they  took  that  proposal  ont  of  his 
resolution,  then  the  rest  tumbled  to  pieoei.  laleiitfaaBa 
year  the  man  would  have  paid  his  saJary,  and  in  a  vear  they 
could  dispense  with  his  serrioes,  as  then  they  would  hare  no 
vamnts. 

Mr.  Tawney,  Mr.  Simmons,  and  otfaen  were  in  laroiir  of  u 
officer  being  stationed  at  the  unions ;  and  the  chaiiman  laid 
that  it  seemed  that  generally  they  were  in  favour  of  aodi  aa 
official,  but  the  difficulty  was  who  was  to  pay  him.  He 
thought  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  bv  taking  oot  die 
words  "  and  paid  in  part  if  not  entirely  out  of  union  ratei." 

Mr.  Dun  said  that  hewonld  not  object  to  that  bebg  taken  oat 

It  was  then  agreed  that  those  words  be  struck  out,  sod  that 
the  last  reeofaition  should  read  as  fbliows :  In  order  that  va- 
grants be  under  police  sa^enrision,  an  intellijient  officer  dioild 
be  attached  to  every  union-house  to  eaamiae  and  cheek  oC 
grant,  cancel,  and  enter  ttcketa  of  way,  enforce  order  aod 
cleanliness  amongst  the  vagrants,  and  see  besides  to  the  n^ 
tntion  and  supervision  of  eommon  lodgin^hoBses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Dun  for  his  paper. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  TBEES  ON  BVAPOfiATION. 
—The  views  espreased  by  Dr.  Sehomburgk,  of  Adelaide,  mn 
respect  to  the  influence  of  foresta  opon  elunate,  are  coataM 
by  Mr.  Hamdt  in  the  **  Queenshmder,"  who  dispttei  the  doe- 
tor's  proposition  that  the  shade  given  by  tiees  keepi  the 
ground  moist.  Mr.  Harndt's  observation  and  openeecego 
to  prove  that  knd  which  u  under  oaUivation,  or  ii  hud  don 
in  pasture,  is  damper  than  woodhmd.  He  says:  "to  sati^ 
my  own  mind  ooneeming  the  tvapontionthatfoeioniatke 
Australian  forest,  I  plaoed  a  eonuaon  bneket,  MdiBg  uw 
two  quarts  of  water,  in  an  exposed  ]daee  in  my  gardea,  uj 
another  bucket,  with  the  same  quantity  of  water,  ia  s  eedoded 
piece  of  forest  land,  and  nnder  a  wattle  tree,  that  it  night  hi** 
plenty  of  shade.  A  piece  of  Ireehly-split  hh)od-«ood  ra  pv 
into  each  backet,  and  tfan  water  became  so  bitter  that  aothu; 
wralddiinkofit.    In  nineteen  dayiaftveveiydicp  of  water 
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in  tiie  backet  ia  the  foreBt  had  eTaporated,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  little  left  in  the  haeket  in  the  garden.  The 
latter  was  not  totally  dry  for  a  week  after.  I  trim  the  experi- 
ment again,  and  again  the  water  in  the  shade  of  the  forest 
erapori^  before  that  exposed  to  the  son.  This  was  in 
January  and  Febmarj  of  the  present  year.  Dr.  Sehombnrgk 
and  other  gentlemen  who  write  upon  the  inflaence  of  forest 
npon  climate  may  try  as  I  did ;  I  will  be  exoeedin^W  glad  of 
any  explanation,  scientific  or  otherwise,  which  will  explain 
how  it  happens  that  the  etaporation  of  the  forest  ia  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  open  air.  Mr  explanation  is  that  the 
leares  of  most  of  our  forest  trees  (all  the  encalyptos  tribe)  giro 


off  more  moistore  than  either  open  pasture  or  cnltivated 
ground.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  tiUl  trees  of 
the  forest  bring  down  heaTy  rains  which,  were  the  trees  cut 
down  and  burnt  off,  might  pass  orer  the  ground  without  faU- 
ing.  But  I  maintain  that  one  acre  of  cultiTation  will  do  more 
to  equalise  our  rainfall— to  give  us  that  steady  slow  rain  which 
enricheth  the  earth— than  any  fifty  acres  of  forest  land  in  the 
eoantry.  That  one  peach  tree  will  do  more  for  the  climate 
than  gum  trees,  I  am  certain.  As  a  test  of  this,  we  can  grow 
lettuce  under  the  peach,  but  couch  grass  will  wither  under  the 
gum.**  The  inquiry  thus  opened  upmight  be  adTantageously 
pursued  in  all  parts  of  Australia.— i^e  AuriraliaH, 


STOWMABKBT     FABMBBS'     CLUB. 

FARMING  ON  THE  FLAT, 


At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Edward  IjInowood,  of  Brock- 
ford,  said : 

The  subject  for  this  evening's  discussion  is,  "On  Flat 
CultiTation  upon  Heavy  lAnd.*^  but  should  I,  in  the  course 
of  this  paper,  diverge  a  little  from  my  subject,  I  shall  be  par- 
doned.  Agriculture  is  au  institution  dating  from  the  earuest 
ages,  for  do  we  not  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and 
Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground  P  and,  under  these  circumstances. 
I  think  we  may  fairly  call  them  the  original  leather-jerkined 
farmers.  '*  There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun,**  is  a  com- 
monly accepted  adage ;  yet  when  we  look  at  the  vast  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  various  appliances  ror  the 
more  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  we  feel  verv  much  inclined  to  accept  the  proverb  with  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  reservation.  That  the  ancients  had 
their  ploughing  matches,  and  probably  their  Howards  and 
Bansomea  as  wdl,  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  but  did  they 
really  arrive  at  steam  cultivation?  I  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  it,  or  how  is  it  none  of  our' learned  antiquarian  profes- 
sors, in  their  researches  into  the  records  of  the  past,  have  ever 
happened  to  meet  with  a  controversy  on  the  ments  of  the  direct 
verfttt  the  roundabout  systems  P  However,  as  our  business 
to-night  is  more  with  the  present  than  the  past,  we  will  turn 
to  something  nearer  the  matter  in  question.  The  usual  plan 
of  cultivating  the  strong  soils  of  this  county  has  been  in  m)m 
seven  to  nine  feet  divisions,  locally  termed  stetches,  but  known 
in  otLer  parts  of  the  kinifdom  as  lands  or  ridses.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  originally  furrows  at  such  snort  intervals 
were  intended,  before  underdnuning  was  the  rule,  to  carry 
off  the  redundant  surface-water,  and  also  to  afford  solid 
footing  for  the  horses  when  enga^  in  harrowing  and 
rolling,  for  drilling  is  a  comparatively  recent  invention. 
Now,  I  think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  that  sur- 
face water  running  off  the  land  into  the  ditches  must  carry  off 
fertilizing  matters  with  it ;  so  perhaps  thought  the  first  under- 
drainer.  Mr.  Mechi  is  not  the  man,  though  one  would  sup- 
pose by  his  writings  such  was  really  the  case.  I  could  point 
out  a  farm  to  the  alaerman  that  was,  what  1  believe  at  thac  time 
was  called  hollow-dnuned  before  the  year  1820.  At  all  events, 
a  very  great  boon  to  us  this  discovery  was ;  nevertheless  the 
narrow  stetches  were,  until  recentiy,  still  held  to  be  essential, 
though  tiie  drainage  hadL  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  one 
of  their  uses.  This,  oomoined  perhaps  vrith  a  desire  for  deeper 
cultivation,  has  doubtless  led  to  the  adoption,  in  some  parts, 
of  what  is  called  broad  or  flat  work.  Not  of  course  that  the 
land  is  laid  perfectly  flat,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the  plan 
previously  aohered  to,  and  which  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
What  the  tumwrest  plough  mav  hereafter  accomplish  I  cannot 
say,  but  we  are  not  so  advanced  at  present ;  and  supposing  we 
did  use  such  a  thine,  but  one  conla  be  employed  in  a  field  to 
maintain  a  perfect  level.  Now,  it  will  be  worse  thaxt  useless 
to  attempt  the  system  I  am  advocating,  unless  the  drains 
are  in  good  woruntr  order ;  and  the  most  suitable  time  for 
the  change  is  undoubtedly  on  the  fallow-break.  It  is 
true  you  can  plough  a  barley  stubble  crosswise  for  beans, 
peas,  or  flax,  or  a  bean  stubble  in  the  same  way  for  wheat ; 
out  supposing  yon  do  so,  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  lie  in  a 
worknumlike  manner.  Instead  of  this  we  will  suppose  the 
enclorare,  having  had  the  requisite  number  of  earths,  ii  ready 


for  drawing  out.  In  place  of  opening  furrows  every  three 
yards,  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  will  be  saved,  for  the 
distance  will  be  increased  to  twdve  or  eighteen  yards,  the 
latter  width  being  the  better  where  there  is  not  too  much 
turning.  In  Suffolk  the  greater  proportion  of  farm  leases 
bind  the  tenant  to  the  four-course  system  of  husbandry,  and  in 
that  case  barley  (rarely  oats)  follows  a  fallow.  To  get  small 
ftetches  into  proper  form  for  this  grain  it  is  nsuallv  held  ne- 
cessary to  plough  them  twice  over,  but  in  flat  work  the  drill 
and  harrows  are  used  across  the  forrows,  which  thereby  be- 
come sufficiently  filled  up  without  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
second  ploughing.  By-and-by  we  may  be  using  douole-furrow 
ploughs ;  these  must  prove  mostjmana^ble  on  wide  work. 
Having  said  thus  much  upon  tfie  subject  of  ploughing,  the 
seeding  will  next  demand  our  attention.  This,  except  on 
verv  small  holdings,  is  now  almost  invariably  accomplished 
with  a  com  and  seed  drilling  machine.  Here  a  little  more 
difficult  will  be  ex[|erienoed,  for  leading  a  shaft-horse  along 
a  furrow,  and  taking  him  across  a  plane  surface  in  anj 
required  direction,  are  different  matters.  However,  the  agn- 
cultural  implement  makers  have  proved  themselves  equal 
to  the  occasion  ;  for  a  drill  has  been  constructed  to  cover 
7  feet,  with  a  fore-steerage  that  any  labourer  can  mana^, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  being  drawn  vnth 
plough-tackle,  the  horses  can  be  pushed  on  by  the  driver  with- 
out any  risk  of  getting  the  rows  of  com  out  of  line,  which 
would  probably  be  the  case  were  the  whip  used  when  leading. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  steerage  fixed  to  one  of  our 
common  machines.  The  disadvantages  of  this,  however,  are 
— ^it  will  not  cover  so  much  space ;  one  wheel  oftener  than  not 
must  run  on  a  previouslv-sown  row,  which  in  showery  weather 
is  decidedly  objectionable ;  and  an  arran^ment  must  be  made 
for  staying  the  coulters  from  side  motion :  so  that  I  would 
strongly  advise  an  investment  in  the  more  efficient  implement 
where  the  size  of  the  farm  will  warrant  such  an  outlay.^  In 
speaking  thus  in  favour  of  drill-steering,  I  don't  wish  to  infer 
that  men  cannot  be  found  occasionally  who  can  lead  well 
(recollect  I  am  speaking  solely  of  heavy  land) ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  how  much  oltener  aoes  it  cross  our  minds,  whilst 
looking  endwise  at  the  rows  of  plants,  that  the  workman  must 
have  taken  the  edge  of  a  hand-saw  for  his  pattern. 
A  landscape-painter  will  tell  you  a  straight  line  is 
not  the  line  of  beauty  ;  but  in  matters  agricultural 
the  case  is  different,  for,  as  well  as  being  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  it  U  essential,  not  only  to  the  regular  distribution  of  the 
young  plants — ^in  itself  an  important  consideration — ^but  to 
the  slter-eradication  of  the  weeds  by  horse  or  hand-hoeing. 
In  putting  in  com  on  the  level  all  the  land  is  refi^Qhirly  covered. 
This  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  greater  expenditure  of  seed. 
Where  six  to  seven  pecks  of  wheat  per  acre  and  nine  to  ten 
of  barley  are  the  usual  quantity  for  small  stetches,  the  former 
practice  wUl  absorb  about  one-twelfUi  more.  Very  thin  sow- 
ing may  be  all  very  well  where  there  are  no  rooks,  partridges, 
pheasants,  larks,  slugs,  gmbs,  or  wireworms ;  but  do  any  of 
us  farm  in  such  a  favoured  locidity  P  Depend  on  it,  there  is 
a  happy  medium  in  this  as  in  most  other  sublunary  matters. 
Some  of  the  advocates  for  thin  seeding  have  now  reduced  their 
sode  to  half-a-peck  an  acre,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  very  much 
surprised  to  be  told,  before  many  years,  that  it  is  wasteful  to 
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ut  in  whole  keneli,  nlit  ones  bebg  far  mon  eoonomictl. 

n  harrowiofr  brotd  wo»  there  seemi  to  be  no  reuon  whr 
eleren  or  twelTe  feet  shonld  not  be  covered  tt  one  time  as  well 
as  seren  or  nine.  Harrows  for  using  on  stiff  land  having 
been  nsnally  made  of  the  latter  width,  it  will  be  well  to  drive 
them  onoe  across  the  drills,  or  the  rooks  will  be  apt  to  find  a 
meal  mnch  too  readily ;  and,  as  1  am  on  the  subject,  permit 
me  to  remark  that  it  seems  a  strange  pieoe  of  legislation  that 
a  gun  loaded  merely  with  gunpowder,  and  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  putting  to  flight  the  black-eoated  thieves,  cannot  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  foreman  whilst  the  occupier  Idmself 
is  absent  from  home,  unless  the  latter  takes  a  ten-shilling 
qualification.  Truly  ours  is  a  liberal  (?)  Government  with  a 
vengeance.  Sooner  or  later  weeds  will  arise,  which  must  be 
exterminated  in  some  wav ;  and  where  there  is  no  couch-grass 
or  other  perennial  rubbiui  in  any  quantity,  the  horse-hoe  will 
be  found  both  more  eoonomical  and  more  eifective  than  the 
hand-hoe,  always  premising  that  the  rows  are  equi-distant  and 
straight.  You  cannot  horse-hoe  careless  work,  for  you  would 
not  only  cut  up  some  of  the  crop,  but  leave  half  of  the  weeds 
as  well ;  even  hand-hoeing  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  with, 
perhaps,  a  variation  of  from  one  to  three  inches  in  the  spaces 
to  be  hoed.  Some  few  years  sinoe  the  proprietor  of  Tiptree 
nail  wrote  to  tbe  Mark  Lane  Exmrett  to  say  that  his  man,  by 
chansing  horses,  had  horse-hoea  twenty-two  acres  in  a  day, 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  it  was  some  of  our  enterprising 
implement-makers  did  not  take  the  hint.  A  Mechi's  magic 
horse-hoe,  with  a  guarantee  to  accomplish  the  above  feat, 
ought  to  be  a  success ;  but  I  suspect  th^  looked  on  the  state- 
ment as  what  the  Yankees  call  a  piece  of  "tall  talk."  My 
reasons  for  preferring  horse-nork  are,  vou  can  clioose  a  fine 
day,  when  the  soil  is  in  the  most  suitable  condition,  and  get 
over  as  much  ground  as  a  stroug  gang  would  hand-hoe  in  the 
same  time,  and  at  a  mnch  less  cost  an  acre.  This  advantage 
is  still  more  apparent  in  broad  work,  as  there  are  no  furrows 
to  leave  for  another  operation  (skim-ploughing  or  otherwise) ; 
further,  the  space  covered  could  not  exceed  fonr-and-a-half 
feet  or  half  a  steteh :  even  then,  unless  the  ploughman  pos- 
sessed above  the  average  skill,  an  occasional  top  row  had  to 
be  left  undone.  I  believe  horse-hoes  are  oonstraeted  up  to 
six  feet  wide.  There  is  no  concealing  the  fact— modem  im- 
plements and  improvements  are  far  better  adapted  for  large 
fields  and  large  farms,  than  for  small  ones.  Landlords  now-a- 
days  rather  object  to  rebuild  barns,  but  four  times  the  area  in 
implement  sheds  has  become  a  necessity  within  the  lut  thirtv 
years*  No  longer  since  than  1840  our  wheat  was  all  cut  with 
the  sickle,  the  barley  with  the  scythe;  the  stubbles  being 
cleared  of  the  loose  com  by  women  and  lads  with  hand-nkes ; 
and  all  the  produce  was  bttten  out  in  barns,  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  by  men  wielding  a  stick  and  half  a-pieoe. 
The  case  is  alterea  now ;  for  long  before  harvest  the  agricul- 
tural press  blossoms  out  into  reapers  and  mowers  of  every 
form  and  shape—sdf-reking ;  side,  back,  swathe,  and  sheaf 
delivery,  to  be  drawn  with  one,  two,  or  three  horses.  One  that 
will  tie  up  and  shock  in  has,  I  believe,  yet  to  be  invented. 
The  com  is  ripe,  the  weather  fine,  so  we  purehaae  a  reaper. 
Cannot  it  be  set  to  cut  lower,  with  far  less  liability  to  break- 
age ;  where,  in  place  of  ups  and  downs,  it  has  an  even  surface 
to  run  on  P  and  will  not  the  horses  emploved  be  far  less  likely 
to  return  home  at  night  with  galled  shoulders  P  And  though 
some  of  the  makers  advertise  their  machines  to  work  well 
across  ridge  and  furrow,  it  may  reasonabljf  be  supposed  they 
must  be  both  heavier  and  stronger  to  withstana  the  sharp 
jerking  they  are  sure  to  receive.  The  American  tumbler  rake 
now  commonly  follows  the  reaper  and  mower  to  collect  the 
barley  and  clover  into  rows  for  carting ;  but  level  ground  is 
indispensable  for  this  purpose.  Manv  of  you  cannot  fail  to 
have  remarked  on  thin-skinned  and  badly-farmed  land  a  de- 
cided fiJling  off  in  both  length  of  stnw  and  size  of  ear,  as 
the  sides  of  the  stetches  are  approached.  This  proceeds 
from  too  deep  ploughing,  thereby  bringing  the  dead  soil  to 
the  surface  with  the  last  furrow;  oonsequentiy  the  plant  is 
unable  to  withstand  the  summer  droughts.  Another  cause  is 
fnm.  the  nvages  of  rooks  and  other  birds,  whose  instinct 
teaches  them  where  their  food  can  be  reached  in  the  readiest 
manner.  A  short  time  since  I  particularly  observed  a  piece  of 
wheat  near  a  large  rookery  that  had  apparently  lost  the  out- 
side rows  entirely,  and  thought  to  myself,  had  that  piece  been 
on  the  flat  nothing  of  the  sort  could  have  taken  place.  Short 
straw  and  small  ears  seldom  produce  plump  grain,  and,  as  a 


natural  consequence,  the  sample  of  wheat  or  baiky  beeowi 
deteriormted  in  value.  In  a  diy  season,  fiks  the  last,  all  the 
clover  was  unusually  short ;  yet  I  will  undertake  to  siv  opes 
furrows  reduced  the  crop  to  the  further  extent  of  one-foorth. 
Turnip  feeding  with  sneep  is  now  a  recognised  put  of  the 
strong  land  fanner's  business.  Even  here  an  even  ni&ee 
will  to  found  best  There  will  be  no  fold  breakini  from  the 
animals  getting  their  heads  under  the  hurdles  m  the  lov 
places,  ukd  tne  losses  from  easting  will  be  rednoed  to  t 
minimum.  Formerly  if  one  of  the  flock  was  diseoveitdii 
extremis,  its  throat  was  cut,  and  the  cucase  ioithwith  packed 
for  London.  Unfortunately,  from  some  cause,  our  eostosMn 
in  that  quarter  have  become  so  much  more  festidioss  ii 
their  appetites  that,  unless  we  feel  indined  to  risk  a  moitk'i 
imprisonment,  dead  sheep  are  now  Tery  neariy  deadkaei. 
Let  me  observe,  before  entirely  lenvbig  the  subject,  thai 
we  often  find  what  appears  wrong  in  theory  is  rij^t  is 
practice,  and  vice  vend.  Some  of  you  will  vuh  to 
know  how  flat  drilUng  will  answer  on  fresh  broken  up  bud  is 
tiie  autumn.  My  reply  is  that  I  saw  n  fi^  pkioghed 
and  drilled  last  season  between  the  6tk  and  I2th  of  Noienber. 
The  wheels  eeitainly  did  leave  some  u^y  marks,  and  the  honei 
had  Quite  enough  to  do,  ^  the  growinir  crop  now  ihotn  sot 
the  slightest  sign  of  having  been  injnrea  by  the  practice.  Get 
your  wheat-sowing  comp&ted  between  the  20Ui  of  Octoher 
and  the  7th  of  November,  and  your  difficulties  on  that  hsid 
will  not  be  found  to  be  insurmountable.  Hitherto  it  bsi  l«e& 
a  generally  received  opinion  that,  provided  a  lad  hsi  ii- 
sufficient  brains  for  a  profession  or  even  a  trade,  be  naj  be 
quite  sharp  enough  to  make  a  farmer  of;  but  what  spplisl 
nalf-a-centuiy  since  is  not  quite  so  applicnUe  at  the  praest 
time.  How  ousfat  a  young  urmer's  edneation  to  eoguBenee 
now  P  Fintly,  ne  should  serve  a  term  with  a  diemiet  TIm 
markets  are  regularly  attended  by  gentlemen  whojpolitelj  til 
us  whether  we  don*t  want  some  of  their  manure,  otnightny 
a  tin  box  is  produced,  the  contents  of  which  must  be  good,  the 
smell  is  so  abominable.  A  ton  or  two  is  ordered.  Itsisjbe 
a  fertiliser,  or  sophisticated  saw-dust  In.  feeding-stnfi,  s^ 
an  we  always  supplied  with  a  genuine  article  P  Did  not  Mr. 
Biddell  teU  his  hearers  at  Lavenham  the  other  dsj  that  he 
found  in  place  of  giving  his  stock  rioe-raeal,  a  proportioB  of 
plaster  of  Paris  had  been  added?  For  mv  part,  I  ihosU 
prefer  purchasing  the  articles  separate^,  and  aunns 
them  myself.  Surely  some  idea  of  chemistry  wodd 
assist  us  in  such  oases.  A<ain,  a  knowledge  of  meehsnio^  at 
applied  to  agriculture^  woiud  be  found  a  mostdesirsbleaqai- 
sition,  only  to  be  properly  gained  by  a  aqjoura  for  a  tuae  ii 
the  works  of  an  implement  maker ;  for,  whibt  nnahen  of 
clever  contrivances  are  really  what  they  are  represented  to  he 
— dureble  and  efficient — a  good  many  others  prove  to  haie 
been  made  more  for  sale  than  senrice.  Depend  on  it  s  bu 
who  intends  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  fiarming  needs  the  poate- 
sion,  not  only  of  a  good  constitution,  but  quite  the  sTcnp 
amount  of  inteUigenee  aa  well.  In  concluding  this  paper,  sOov 
me  to  remind  you  that  introdudng  a  subject  ror  diieaauoa,  lad 
Riving  a  lecture  on  that  .aulneet,  are  very  different  nattea 
There  are  a  good  many  gentlemen  in  this  room  to  whonl 
should  not  consider  myself  competent  to  lecture  on  aay  ealgett 
whatever. 

Mr.  NoBLS  was  quite  an  advocate  for  fkiming  oa  the 
flat.     There    had   been  aome  very  ferouraUe  seseone  ei 
late,  and  the  soil  on  his  fiarm  was  tender,  and  it  might  be  aoR 
fevoureble  to  fiarming  on  the  flat  than  many.    A  fiillov  ffoud 
be  the  best  break,  and  nothing  hid  better  tiian  thst  asd  the 
beet  land.    What,  however,  did  the  threayard  sfeetch  bna 
do  P    He  set  to  msking  the  land  as  unlevel  as  possihle  tow 
detriment  of  the  barley  crop.    As  for  layers,  it  was  Ten  aftes 
to  be  noticed  that  the  clover  was  very  much  better  <»  "^'jjl 
of  the  steteh  than  in  the  furrow^  whereaa  if  the  land  vm  us 
there  would  be  much  greater  uniformity.    Mr.  NoUe  >l*^ooii- 
tended  that  a  much  bettn  sample  of  wheat  was  prodseed  I7 
farming    on    the    flat,    remarking    in     regard    to^  «• 
^stem  of  having  f^irrows  that  it  was  often  to  be  obsensd  m 
Just  as  the  wheat  wu  ooming  on  to  the  ear,  it  was  ossgH 
by  the  high  winds,  but  if  on  the  flat  there  would  be  si  it  wcR 
a  greater  mass,  and  consequent  less  iqnry.    He  mght  itf  <* 
the  sulject  of  ploughing,  that  his  syatem  in  a  field  with  1 
litUe  faU  wu  to  pbugh  oontrarf  to  tiie  fall,  and  to  dnU  ip 
and  down,  and  l^  that  means  he  considered  the  vaiv  w 
into  the  land  where  it  should  go»  and  there  was  not  to  own 
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wish,  and  the  hone-hoe  woiUd  work  much  eiiier.  There  wu 
omeh  that  waa  hiwffirial  in  rain^'water,  and  irreat  benefit  re- 
ralted  from  flltering  it  through  the  luid.  He  had  as  few 
foRovi  aa  poaaible  excepting  water  fnrrowa,  and  they  were  of 
eoane  abaolatdT  neeeasary. 

Mr.  Tho8.  WooBiwiBD  apoke  faTOoraUy  of  hia  own  experi- 
ence of  farming  on  the  flat  Hehadapecnlatedinoneofthe 
iteerage  drilla,  and  he  foond  it  to  work  admirably,  and  that 
the  men  were  able  to  do  the  work  in  proper  form.  There 
were  many  advantagee  in  farming  on  the  fla^  particularly  now 
that  iheeii-keeping  waa  made  each  an  eaaential  part  of  a  fiiir* 
mer*!  botmeai.  Hia  land  wu  nnderdrained  eTciy  ais  yarda. 
It  wu  no  nae  farming  heavy  land  nnJeaa  it  was  well  under* 
dniiied,  and  a  fanner  mnat  take  care  to  haTO  hia  land  in 
nadiaeti  ao  that  when  the  weather  waa  fine  he  coold  make 
ue  of  it  It  waa  a  fact  that  the  fnrrowa  retained  the  wet 
■och  longer  than  did  the  land  farmed  on  the  fUt.  He  did 
not  of  eouae  advocate  that  plan  where  there  were  atiff 
itroDg  day  hilla,  bat  on  the  generality  of  landa  he  thought  the 
broad  stetch  ayatem  would  be  found  the  beat^  for  the  land  waa 
pboghed  better,  deeper,  and  more  resular,  and  he  thought  the 
work  altocether  ooald  he  done  much  oetter.  It  waa  alio  much 
easier  to  horae-hoe  on  the  flat  than  on  the  three-yards  atetch. 

Mr.  S.  Paob  aaid  that  Mr.  Woodward  poaaeaaed  aome  nice 
tender  working  land,  and  he  might  find  it  couTenient  to  farm 
on  the  flat ;  but  there  wen  meny  who  had  atrong  tenaeioua 
laod,  and  how  were  they  to  foDow  such  a  system  aa  that  P 
Take  for  iaatanoe  each  a  year  u  1860,  would  it  be  pooaible  to 
pot  the  wheel  (^  a  drill  upon  the  atetch  P — ^why  it  would  be 
aH  dirt  with  no  hole  in  the  middle,  and  the  aeed  would  all  be 
licked  up.  There  had  been  aome  favourable  seaaona  of  late 
for  larming  on  the  flat ;  but  we  mi«ht  look  for  a  change,  and 
it  was,  he  thought  imposaible  to  define  a  system  to  be  fol- 
lowed thranghont  the  county.  He  rather  approved  of  ilat- 
&nniag  hiouelf,  and  he  had  practised  it  a  little ;  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  aaved  much  by  it.  The  land  waa  ao  trodden- 
down  and  stamped  upon  in  wet  aeaaons,  that  it  ploughed  much 
heavier  for  the  noraea. 

Mr.  WooDWABD  explained,  with  reference  to  the  ateerage- 
drill,  tliat  there  waa  no  difficulty  about  the  coulters  and  the 
wheda,  and  he  mentioned  that  he  had  on  hia  farm  aome  very 
■tiir  land,  having  had  to  put  four  horses  on  to  the  drill ; 
but  he  got  as  gooa  a  plant  of  wheat  aa  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Hjltw4U>  :  Xou  ahould  oome  and  aee  me  in  wet 
lessons. 

Mr.  NoBLX  naked  Mr.  Woodward  what  he  conaidered  a 
Mr  day's  work  P 

Mr.  WooDWAKD  said  he  could  hardly  anawer  that  question, 
u  so  mnch  depended  on  the  circumstances ;  but  he  thought 
that  in  drilling  on  the  flat  the  horses  walked  much  slower. 

Mr.  HxwiTT  bad  lived  with  Mr.  George  Symonda,  who 
was  sboat  the  flrat  to  introduce  farming  on  the  flat  Hia 
(Mr.  Hewitt* s)  opinion  waa  that  a  farmer  ahould  exeroiae  hia 
owB  jadgment  aa  to  whether  he  ahould  put  his  land  upon  the 
iist,  for  there  waa  no  doubt  it  waa  Utta  right  system  on  some 
lands ;  whereaa  there  were  farma  where  the  stetch  system  waa 
the  Bost  adopted.  For  hia  own  part  he  should  not  put  hillj 
laad  with  a  day  aubaoil  on  to  the  flat ;  but  he  ahould  drain  it 
for  all  that.  If,  however,  he  had  a  niece  of  tender  land,  he 
should  moat  certainly  put  that  on  the  flat,  believing  that  there 
voe  many  advantages,  the  ploughing  being  aounder  and  more 
anifonn,  and  the  work  coold  be  got  through  much  eaaier. 

Mr.  J.  TuKNUi  did  not  speak  againat  the  aystem  which 
had  been  ao  mnch  advocated  thia  evening  where  there 
were  aood  Urae  flelda  and  not  hilly.  The  more  he  had  seen  of  hia 
adgfabonr^a  rMr.  Woodward's)  land,  the  better  he  (Mr.  Turner) 
liked  it,  the  land  being  aounder,  and  the  drilling  waa  done  in  a 
irst-rate  manner.  It  waa  a  great  advantage  in  harveat  time 
the  wheata  coming  up  much  better ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
plonghing,  there  wu  no  doubt  but  that  more  land  could  be 
got  over,  and  that  the  work  would  be  better  done.  He  agreed 
with  the  obaervation  that  had  been  made  that  it  waa  poa- 
nble  to  get  on  the  flat  u  aoon  u  on  to  the  atetch,  u  in  wet 
■casons  the  furrowa  held  the  wet. 

Mr.  Scan  ahould  like  to  know  more  particularly  what 
were  the  advantagea  of  the  broad  stetch  over  the  three- 
jard,  as  far  aa  the  produce  of  com  waa  concerned,  and  whether 
there  wu  really  anything  to  be  sained.  He  thought  there 
WBs  one  advantan,  and  that  wu  were  wu  not  quite  ao  much 
ttil  com,  80  much  of  which  came  from  the  furrow  ridge.    He 


ahould  like  to  know  how  it  wu  posaible,  on  heavy  landa,  in 
very  wet  aeaaona  like  1860,  to  get  toe  wheata  in  properly  P 

Mr.  WoODWABD  said  a  heavy  land  farmer  would  get  into 
a  muddle  if  he  drove  hia  work  oflf  late,  but  he  bad  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  if  he  did  hia  ploughing  early  and  got  a 
dry  coat  on  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Hatwakd  related  hia  exnerieaee  in  the  year  I860, 
when  the  horaea  went  into  the  land  up  to  their  hocka,  and 
when  the  drill  wu  blocked,  and  when  he  had  to  harrow  ten 
tiniM  in  a  place.  He  had  aix  horses  on  a  drill,  and  he  should 
very  mudi  like  to  know  how  it  wu  poasiUe  to  farm  such  land 
u  Uiat  on  the  flat  in  wet  aeaaou. 

Mr.  TuBinx :  May  I  aak  what  aort  of  a  crop  you  got  after 
all  that? 

Mr.  Hatwabo  :  I  had  four  horua  on  every  load  to  get  it 
home,  and  aixteen  horaea  carting  aeventeen  acrea  of  barley,  and 
the  waggona  alid  the  whole  of  the  way  home,  and  you  could 
not  see  through  the  wheels. 

After  aome  remarka  from  Mr.  C.  Boby,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hitten, 
and  Mr.  Hill,  the  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  which  it  wu 
aaid  that  by  getting  the  land  well  on  to  the  atetch,  and  leaving 
a  good  wide  furrow,  there  would  not  be  more  drosa  com  than 
if  the  land  wu  farmed  on  the  flat, 

Mr.  Lucowoos  aaid,  u  to  the  question  what  difference 
there  wu  in  the  ploughing,  he  might  remind  the  meeting  that 
he  had  atated  in  hia  paper  that  aoppoaing  the  hind  wu  ready 
for  drawing  out,  in  place  of  opening  fnrrowa  everv  three  yarda, 
a  conaiderable  amount  of  labour  would  be  aaved,  for  the  dis- 
tance would  be  increaaed  to  twelve  or  eighteen  yarda,  the  latter 
width  being  the  better  where  there  waa  not  too  much  turning. 
It  wu  not  every  man  who  could  draw  out  a  three-yard  atetch 
u  it  ahould  be,  and  if  it  wu  not  done  properly  the  atetch  mnat 
of  courae  be  wrong.  If  a  man  did  not  draw  an  eighteen  pro- 
nerly,  the  drill  paased  across  it.  He  did  not  of  course  wish 
for  a  moment  to  encourage  dovenly  work,  because  they  might 
u  well  have  the  eighteen  yards  drawn  properlv  u  the  three 
yards.  As  to  the  untting  up  of  the  three-vard  stetch,  he  did 
not  think  they  oug[ht  to  plough  any  land  less  than  four  fur- 
rows ;  but  wu  it  nine  inches  when  the  furrow  wu  shut  up  P 
Wu  it  not  three  inches  P  and  did  it  not  take  a  man  u  long  to 
turn  Uiat in  u the  reatP  Therefore,  it  wu  only  S  inchea  when 
it  miffht  be  nine.  Aa  far  u  the  ploughing  wu  concerned, 
he  did  not  think  there  iru  much  advantage,  but  they  could 
plough  deeper  on  the  fli^  than  on  the  atetcn.  In  reference  to 
the  remark  u  to  leariuff  a  wide  furrow,  he,  for  hia  own  nart, 
did  not  see  why  the  lana  should  not  be  growing  something 
u  well  u  lying  idle.  He  knew  an  instance  in  which  a 
man  complained  to  him  that  he  had  to  do  more  work 
in  consequence  of  the  land  being  on  the  flat,  "becauae** 
aaid  the  man,  **  we  used  to  get  a  little  in  at  the  fnrrowa, 
whereu  it  ia  now  mowing  all  alike."  On  ordinary  Und  the 
barloy  wu  not  got  no  so  well  on  the  side  of  the  furrow  u 
upon  the  flat  A|ooddeal  had  been  aaid  about  wet  aeaaona, 
but  he  wu  of  opiuon  that  if  the  land  wu  got  in  mdineaa  in 
good  time  that  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  about  it.  If 
drilling  wu  driven  off  till  near  Chriatmaa,  farmera  would  be 
very  lUcely  to  get  into  a  muddle.  He  had  a  good-looking  piece 
of  wheat,  with  no  gap  in  it.  Some  gentlemen  appeared  to 
think  ^at  it  wu  better  to  get  on  the  three-yard  atetch  for 
drilling  barley  than  on  to  the  flat,  but  how  often  wu  it  aaid 
that  the  land  wu  ready  for  drill,  but  that  it  wu  impoaaible  to 
get  into  the  furrowa  P 

Mr.  Hatwa&d  :  How  wu  it  aix  yeara  ago  P 

Mr.  LurowooD :  There  would  be  an  exceptional  year  ooca- 
aionally. 

Mr.  Hatwasd  :  I  wu  oblised  to  leave  the  drill  in  the  fldd 
ao  long  that  when  I  opened  tAc  box  I  found  the  barley  had 
grown. 

Mr.  LmowoOD  said  there  were  no  doubt  exceptional  in- 
atancM  where  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  on  the  stetch,  but  he 
thought  that  quite  two-thirda  of  the  land  now  farmed  on  the 
atet£  would  m  better  on  the  flat 

Mr.  Haywabo  :  Ton  know  my  farm,  and  yon  know  it  wouU 
not  be  right  to  put  thoae  hilla  on  the  flat  Sometimea  in  case 
of  a  flood  the  aoil  ia  washed  down,  and  I  have  to  cart  it  away. 

Mr.  LiirowoOD :  There  is  not  a  more  practical  farmer  than 
Mr.  George  Symonda,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  uya  hia  land  ia  on  the 
flat.  If  vou  wdl  drain  land  for  aome  years  the  aoil  will  be* 
cometenoer. 

A  vote  of  thanka  to  Mr.  lingwood  doaed  the  proceedinga. 
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PULPING  ROOTS  FOK  STOCK-FEEDINO. 


At  the  nnial  monthly  meeting  there  wai  a  good  attendance 
of  the  members.  The  aabjeet  for  diicntsion  wm  introdttced 
by  Mr.  Prederick  Long,  of  Stowmarket. 

Mr.  LoNQ  said:  Chaif-entting  and  root-pnlping  are  to 
closely  connected  in  stock-feeding  that  it  wooid  be  difficnlt  to 
separate  them,  therefore  I  propose  first  to  start  with  the  former. 
Chaff  for  cattle-feeing  seems  to  be  a  tcit  old  institution,  for 
nearly  all  the  early  uid  ancient  agricnltnral  writers  recom- 
mend cat  hay  and  straw.  One  of  the  first,  Marcos  Pordns 
Priscns  Cato,  who  was  bom  B.C.  234,  in  his  **  De  Be  Ens- 
tica,**  lib.  54,  mentions  chaff  as  the  food  for  oxen,  with  the 
ordinary  provender  of  the  larmyard,  and  directs  these  to  be 
given  witn  salt.  Doubtless,  continual  practice  led  the  users 
to  procure  something  to  get  over  the  work  quicker  than  with 
the  chopper  cutting  up  fodder,  and  the  design  of  the  box  to 
hold  the  stuff  whilst  it  was  operated  on  by  a  long  knife  was 
produced,  and  this  was  the  only  implement  used  until  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  centuir,  when  a  Mr.  Cooke,  of  London,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  expediting  the  process.  In  1797  another 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  ilobert  Salmon,  of  Wobum,  who 
produced  the  first  machine  with  knives  on  a  wheel  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1800,  Mr.  Lester,  of  Paddington,  patented  his  chaff- 
cutter  ;  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  came  into  fiftvour 
quickly,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  meet  with  the  Lester  engine 
in  work  at  the  present  dav.  During  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
sent century  numerous  other  machines  were  brought  out,  the 
most  successful  being  Mr.  Comes,  whose  cutters  for  many 
years  were  first  at  the  trials  of  the  Aoyal  Agricultural  Society. 
These,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Bichmond  and  Chandler,  may  be 
noted  as  the  most  snccessfnl  of  the  class.  The  advancing 
price  of  meat,  u  well  as  the  growing  demand  for  it,  made 
many  farmers  look  inaniringly  at  their  straw  stacks,  anxious 
to  know  whether  all  tneir  value  departed  with  the  grain,  or 
whether  there  was  not  beef  and  mutton  latent  in  straw  as  well 
as  in  turnips.  It  was  this  that  created  a  demand  for  a  laree 
portable  machine  that  would  cut  up  the  straw — ^that  brought 
**  Maynard^s**  sifting  cutter  into  repute  and  extensive  use.  Of 
this  machine  I  wiU  quote  the  Judges  of  the  Oxford  Show. 
They  say  in  their  report:  "Ma^nard^s  steam-power  sifting 
chaff-cutter  is  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  por^ 
able  thrashing  machine  to  cut  the  straw,  screen  and  bag  the 
chaff  as  fast  as  the  straw  comes  firom  the  machine.  It  is 
driven  by  a  strap  direct  firom  the  fiy-wheel  of  the  engine,  the 
pulley  on  the  knife-shaft  being  38  mches  in  diameter,  revolves 
^70  iper  minute,  and  as  there  are  five  knives  we  get  1,850 
cuts  m  that  time.  The  chaff,  as  cut,  faUs  into  a  sieve,  which 
separates  the  cavings  unavoidable  in  a  power  machine; 
these  cavings  are  brought  out  at  the  end  of  the  screen, 
and  in  one  machine  a  caving  elevator  is  provided,  by  which 
they  are  returned  to  the  box  incorporated  with  the  straw  and 
cut  over  again.  The  chaff,  after  passing  through  the  riddle, 
faUs  into  a  shoot,  which  being  finely  perforated,  allows  the 
dust  to  separate  durin|;  the  passage  oi  the  chaff  to  the  ele- 
vator, on  which  a  sack  is  hun^  to  receive  it.'*  I  have,  within 
the  hist  month,  had  my  attention  drawn  to  what  is  claimed  as 
an  improvement  on  this  machine— one  of  considerable  more 
strength,  and  one  that  will  accomplish  much  more  than  the 
one  I  have  described,  and  will,  in  addition,  reduce  the  cut 
straw  into  a  soft  state,  or,  if  preferred,  only  break  up  the  in- 
digestible knots  in  the  straw ;  doubtless  the  machine  will  be 
at  the  Wolverhampton  Show.  The  most  approved  method  of 
storing  the  straw  after  beiug  cut  appears  to  be  to  carry  the 
cut  straw  into  the  chaff  barn  and  have  it  well  trodden  down, 
mixing  about  a  bushel  of  salt  to  every  ton,  and  also  a  certain 
quantity  of  ereen  stuff— tares  or  rye— cut  green  into  chaff, 
sown  by  hand  %8  the  cut  straw  is  brought  in.  This  causes  it  to 
heat.  Adding  the  amount  of  green  stuff  required  to  give  it  a 
prober  heat  is  the  great  secret  of  the  successftQ  operation  of 
storing  chaff.  Eespecting  the  quantity  of  green  chaff  to  be 
mixed  with  straw  chaff,  about  one  hundred  weight  to  the  ton 
of  straw  is  e&ough«   Sat  lome  jodgme&t  ii  reqoiied  m  to  the 


state  of  the  moL  staff;  if  it  ii  green  lye  on  the  ear,  a  hll 
hundred  wei^t  is  required ;  if  ver^  green  taresL  a  ra^r  i« 

auantity  will  do.  as  the  detpne  of  fermentation  depends  npoa 
lie  quantity  of  sap  contained  in  it    I  am  not  stating  thit 
stnw  chaff  can  be  rendered  as  valuable  as  hay  chaff  for  feed- 
ing porposes,  but  that  it  may,  by  judicious  management,  be 
made  a  very  important  auxiliary  to  theprodndion of  metf 
food  for  our  fiut  increasmg  population.    Tne  stnw  uied  far 
chaff  should  be  wheat  and  oat,  for  these  may  be  cut  withov: 
loss  in  a  far  greener  stete  than  is  generally  done.    Bsrler,  to 
be  of  good  quality,  cannot  fsiriy  be  cut  too  ripe.    If  the  ehif 
is  prepared  in  spring  and  summer,  it  will  come  into  ue  for 
October  and  the  winter  months.    I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  my  subject.    Turnips  appear  not  to  hare  came 
into  extensive  growth  in  this  country  until  about  1760,  vbei 
one  writer  desmbeB  the  change  produced  as  a  rerdntioaii 
(arming.    They  were  used  (whole,  until  doubtless  the  chaff 
chopper  suggested  to  some  stock-breeder  the  neoessitj  of  r- 
ducing  the  roots  also,  and  a  stool  or  block  was  piodaced,  on 
which  the  tomips  mi^ht  be  held  with  one  hand  and  chopped 
in  halves  or  pieces  with  the  other.    A  Mr.  Brown,  in  1S03, 
patented  a  machine  for  cutting  tumipa,  carrote,  &c.  Thii  vu 
a  mfti^Hin^  ou  the  guillotine  principle.    Meanwhile,  as  the 
growth  of  tomips  extended,  swedes  and  mangolds  introdaced 
quite  a  new  system  of  feeding,  so  much  so,  that  roots  came  to 
be  aptly  called  "  the  daily  bread"  of  stock,  demand  was  made 
for  improved  machines  for  cutting  them,  and  the  next  gnat 
step  taten  was  in  1864,  when  Mr.  Gardner  introduced  liis  eek- 
brated  machine  to  the  world.    He  followed  it  up  by  obtainiag 
two  other  patents  for  turnip  cutters  in  1837  and  1838.  Altera 
little  practice  with  sliced  and  other  shaped  pieces  of  roots,  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  somewhat  int* 
tional  practice,  which  was  giving  animals  large  ouantitiei  of 
neat  roote  (one  to  two  cwt.  per  day^,  containmg  ahoot  90  pa 
cent,  of  water,  and  the  soud  food  separatelv.   The  eril  of 
this  was  seen  by  Mr.  Moody,  of  Maiden  Bradley,  and  in  18S9 
he  introdaced  liis  root  gn^,  or  <*  ribbon  cotter,^' as  it  hu 
been  frequently  named.    It  consisted  of  an  iron  corneal  baml, 
on  which  was  fastened  strips  of  gouge-shaped  cutters,  t^ 
long  shreds  of  roote  passed  into  the  interior  of  the  barrel, 
and  oat  at  the  larger  end,  down  a  spout  into  a  skep.   T^ 
machine  was  some  time  before  it  became  known  extensiTW, 
but  those  who  adopted  it  soon  found  that  bv  its  o«  ue 
quantity  of  roots,  if  mixed  with  chaff,  could  be  redaoed 
to  701bs.  per  head,  and  still  have  as  good  an  effect  in  makiog 
meat  u  when   the   larger  quanti^  was  given;  that  tu 
animala  were  in  quite  as  good  condition ;   that  not  n  mndi 
litter  was  required;    thi^  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
manure  was  improved.    There  was  the  economy  in  the  roo^ 
and  it  was  also  round  at  least  one-third  more  stock  might  he 
kept  on  the  farm.    Still  some  agricaltnriste  thought  that  the 
strip  system  was  tedious  in  mixing,  and  that  althouf^h  the  chu 
in  some  measure  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  tmn  alico,  it 
could  not  be  thoroughly  incorporated.    This  was  the  origin  of 
the  "pulping"  idea.    A  machine  with  a  pair  of  fine  to(^ 
rollers,  similar  to  the  dust  rollers  or  a  cake  mill,  was  ^^J^ 
one  of  the  principal  agriculturiste  of  this  county,  and  *P^i^ 
gi^en  up.    Still  there  was  the  want  of  the  machine  to  xednce 
the  roote  to  a  fine  stete,  and  in  1854  tiie  Eoval  AgncaJtum 
Society  of  Engknd  offered  a  prize  for  "The  best  machine  to 
reduce  roote  to  a  pulp."    At  the  Linooh  Show,  in  that  jMjj 
Mr.  Fredk.  Phillips,  of  Downham,  near  Brandon,  exlubitol 
two  machines,  one  **A  Patent  Turnip  and  Genenl  Sj>n* 
pulping   Machine.**    described  as   "a  machine  to   moee 
turnips     and    other    agricultoral    roote     to   so  ^  ^ 
stete  of  comminution  as  to  admit  of  their  being  thorao^J 
incorporated  with  any  dry  food,  such  as  chsff,  mw*  otj^ 
&c.,  that  the  animals  may  not  be  able  to  select  them  Dom  ue 
dry  food  with  which  they  are  mixed.**    This,  wm«  ^ 
cutter  with  projections  in  form  like  a  saw  tooth.  J"  ^Jj" 

nachine  wm  called  '*  A  Fateat  Tonq^  I04  GtBOiifiootui' 
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ting.  Orating,  or  Hmdng  MAchine/*  described  Uibb  :  '*  Will 
do  much  more  work  in  a  given  time,  bat  not  altogether  to  ao 
fine  a  state,  that  they  may  be  well  mixed  with  any  diy  food 
withoot  the  animala  being  able  to  select  from  it.**  The  ma- 
chine was  a  disc  cutter  with  projecting  knives  made  adjustable^ 
and  the  price  was  £18  18s.  The  Boyal  Society  awarded  thair 
prize  to  the  first,  or  barrel  machina.  Directly  after  the  show, 
the  machine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hr.  Woods,  of  Stow- 
market,  and  was  rapidk  made  known,  not  only  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  wherever  roots  were  osed  as  food  for 
stock.  As  yean  rolled  on  other  machines  appeared,  all  more 
or  less  alterations  from  **  Phillips^si"  j^ten^  some  taking  so 
much  power  to  work  that  they  wen  disliked  by  the  men  who 
hsd  to  torn  them,  and  the  barrel  machine  for  hand-nower  came 
to  be  gradnally  laid  on  one  side  for  one  that  workea  easier.  I 
mean  the  disc  machini^  or  a  modification  of  PhiUips*s  second 
liaeobi  machine.  This  has  worked  its  way  deservedly  into 
public  fiivonr.  At  the  Oxford  Boyal  Show  last  year,  the  judges 
m  their  report  of  the  pulper  trials  sav :  **  There  was  consider* 
able  competition,  and  the  trials  in  the  pulper  dass  especially 
wen  earefoUy  watched.  Two  distinct  principles  were  seen  in 
the  diifereat  machines,  viz. :  A  barrel  or  cylinder,  with  knives 
on  the  sur&ce,  and  spaces  or  opening  through  which  the  cut 
roots  passed;  and  a  disc  carrying  the  cutters,  the  cat  stuif 
Msnng  through  the  openings  on  the  lace  of  the  disc,  the  dif- 
ferenoe  between  the  cutters  and  pulpers  being  simply  the  form 
of  the  knife.  Alter  a  patient  inqairjr  the  judges  were  nnanlF 
monily  of  opinion  that  the  disc  principle  was  right,  especially 
in  the  case  of  pulpers.  for  several  reasons.  The  centrifugal 
ibroe  in  the  banel  tends  to  throw  the  root  awav  when  it  comes 
in  contact  and  to  give  it  a  rolling  action ;  tnis  adds  to  the 
work,  ana  in  the  case  of  a  pulper  oaoses  aportion  of  the  juice 
toheiaueezed  out  of  the  root,  which  is  a  great  drawback, 
'the  judges  took  particular  notice  of  the  keeping  properties  of 
themangold  palp  as  cut  by  different  muchines.  In  many  iiu 
•tances  when  the  barrel  la  used  the  change  was  rapid,  the  pulp 
taming  quite  dark  after  three  or  four  hours,  whilst  in  the  oest 
initanee  of  disc  cutting,  it  was  fresh  and  little  altered  after  72 
hoors.  That  Tnachine  which  cuts  the  mangold  sufficiently 
fine  with  the  least  loss  of  juice  most  be  the  risht  manhinft, 
provided  we  get  a  fiair  amount  of  work  done.  The  difference 
u  the  qnantito'  of  liquid  nroduced  during  the  experiments  was 
very  great  The  plan  adopted  in  the  triala  vras  to  allow  a 
given  weight  of  roots,  and  in  each  case  note  the  power  eon- 
nuned.  To  iUostrate  the  difference  in  power  required  for  work- 
ing, 1  will  mention  that  the  barrel  pulper  of  one  exhibitor 
oocnpied  6  minutes,  36  seoonda  in  catting  onehnndred-wei|fht 
of  roots,  with  an  expenditure  in  power  of  31,840  lbs :  whilst 
the  disc  machine  of  the  same  maiker,  costing  ten  shillings  less 
in  priee,  did  the  one  hundredweight  of  roots  equally  fine  in 
C  fflinates,  20  seconds,  with  an  expenditure  of  power  eon- 
nmed  of  11,650  lbs.,  or  about  one  third  the  power  taken  by 
barrel  machine.**  There  are  also  other  advantages  in  the  disc 
pulper  over  the  barrel :  one  is  that  you  may  adjust  the  eutten 
u  tiie  points  wear  away ;  oryoacan  set  the  cut  coarser  or 
finer  as  you  rec^oire,  also  that  when  new  eutten  are  required 
they  can  be  easily  replaced  by  a  farm  labourer  much  easier 
than  changing  a  chaff-knife.  The  coat  of  the  new  eotters  is  but 
a  fiew  penee  each.  The  term  pulper  is  still  retained,  although 
the  roots  are  not  pulped  but  an  cut  fine ;  hence  I  think  either 
grater  or  mineer  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  fior  the 
Baehines.  Having  thua  disposed  of  the  machine  part  of  the 
nl^eot,  I  will  now  proceea  aa  to  what  are  claimed  as  the 
merits  of  the  pnlpinr  aud  mixing  system.  The  principal 
are:  It  economises  the  roots,  for  after  being  puiped  and 
mixed  with  the  chaff  either  from  thrashing  or  cut  hay  or  straw, 
the  whole  is  consumed  without  waste,  the  animals  not  being 
sble  to  separate  the  chaff  firom  the  pulped  roots,  as  is  the 
ease  when  the  roota  are  merely  sliced  by  the  oommon  cutter, 
oeither  do  they  waste  the  fiodder,  as  when  given  without  being 
ent  By  econoauaing  roots  they  last  lonrar  into  the  season — 
a  most  important  consideration  on  alllar^  stock  farms, 
laferiorbay  or  straw  may  be  used.  After  bemg  mixed  with 
the  polp  for  about  twelve  houn  fermentation,  commences,  and 
this  soon  renders  the  most  moaUy  hay  palatable,  and  animab 
ttit  with  avidity  that  which  they  would  otherwise  reject.  Thia 
fermentation  aoftena  the  stmw,  makea  it  more  palatable,  and 
Witsift  in  aetata  to  aastmikte  more  readily  with  the  other 
food.   In  thia  lespeot  the  pulper  is  of  great  valoe,  partifiolarly 


apon  com  fiums,  where  large  crops  of  straw  are  grown  and 
wnere  there  is  a  limited  average  of  pasture,  as  by  its  use  the 
pastures  may  be  graxed,  the  expensive  process  of  haymaldog 
reduced,  and  consequentiy  an  increased  number  of  cattle  kept. 
The  masticatorr  process  is  materiallv  abridged,  and  animals  are 
enabled  to  fill  tnemselves  sooner  and  return  to  a  state  of  repose, 
and  digestion  is  easier.  The  oondition  of  the  animals 
is  better,  they  are  more  £ree  from  disease  than  under 
any  other  system  of  feeding.  Scouring  is  entirely  avoided. 
There  ia  a  great  saving  in  the  consumption  of  hay.  Man^d 
may  with  suety  be  usm  much  earlier  in  the  season  if  required. 
Steamed  food  is  in  a  great  measure  rendered  unnecessary, 
therebv  saving  coals  as  well  as  avoiding  the  somewhat  objec- 
tionable smell  and  trouble  of  the  steaming  apparatus.  Chok- 
ing is  an  impossibility ;  the  roots  are  entiiely  consumed,  and  no 
last  pieces  left  in  the  feeding  troughs.  There  an  as  well  as 
these  many  other  advantages  to  recommend  the  pulpins  and 
mixing  systems.  I  will  briefly  quote  some  of  them,  witn  va- 
rious methods  adopted  by  users  of  pulpers  for  horses,  bullocks, 
cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,  first  horses.  In  feeding  horses  with 
pulped  roots,  proportiona  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  time  of 
Tear,  and  the  work  they  have  to  do.  One  gentleman  tells  me 
he  has  kept  his  horses  in  work  throuf^h  Uie  winter  by  giving 
them  pulped  roots,  with  equal  quantities  of  strew  or  com  chaff, 
allowing  each  horse  a  little  hav  and  281bs.  of  corn-meal  durins 
the  week,  effecting  a  saving  of  half  the  com  and  hay  he  had 
previously  given.  Another  says  he  cpves  one  bushel  of  pulped 
root  to  two  busheU  of  stnw-cha^  mixed  fresh  every  day  vrith 
half  a  peck  of  cracked  beans,  and  a  little  hay  for  the  night. 
Another  gives  SOlbs.  of  pulped  root  with  plenty  of  chaff,  two- 
thirds  straw,  one-third  hay.  Another  says  that  horses  do  not 
require  hay ;  the  pulped  mangold  induces  them  to  eat  a  quan- 
tity of  chaff.  He  carries  the  pulp  to  the  stable  in  a  cask  di- 
rectly it  is  cut,  and  after  mixing  with  the  chaff  and  the  com 
the  mangen  are  filled  at  ni^ht  The  general  report  is— 
horses  eat  the  mixture  with  avidity,  it  allays  their  thirst,  and 
frequentiv  prevents  colic  and  inflammation,  which  often  tuna 
out  fatally  from  the  animals  setting  an  excess  of  cold  water 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Aged  oorses  are  kept  in  better  condi- 
tion on  the  mixture.  Horses  will  not  refuse  dry  food  when 
feeding  on  pulped  food,  and  the  state  of  their  health  is  much 
improved.  Parsnips  and  carrots  for  horses  an  Uked  very  much 
when  pulped.  Most  agree  that  the  pulped  root  is  best  for 
hones  when  fresh  done,  and  all  that  a  oonsidereble  saving  in 
the  com  takes  place.  Colts  thrive  vreU  on  the  pulped  mix- 
ture. For  bullocks  the  method  of  the  feeding  varies.  One 
says,  *'  I  take  the  two-and-a^hal£*year-old  steen,  I  cut  for  them 
diaff  about  five-sixths  stmw,  one-sixth  hav,  and  sometimes 
nothing  but  stmw.  With  this  I  give  them  about  two  pecks  of 
pulped  mangold  per  day  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
andu  spring  approaches  increase  the  quantity  until  they  get 
up  to  four  pecks  per  day.  I  mix  the  pulped  roots  with  the 
chaff  upon  the  floor  of  the  chaff-house,  and  use  the  food  thus 
mixed  before  it  ferments..  The  oilcake  and  other  artificial  food 
I  give  sepamtdv.*'  Another  writes :  **  I  consider  the  pulped 
roots  good  for  all  live  stock,  mora  especially  for  those  in  which 
we  suppose  the  digestive  organs  weakened  from  exposure  or 
other  causes.  The  proportions  must  vary  in  all  cases  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fodder,  chaff,  roots,  &c.,  the 
iiarmer  has  in  hand.  I  find  in  practice  it  is  best  to  mix  the 
roots  immediatdy  after  pulping  with  chaff,  throw  the  whole 
into  a  heap  to  allow  the  chaff  to  soak  up  the  juices,  and  the 
whole  mass  to  dightly  ferment.  In  twenty-four  houn  it  will 
be  in  the  best  condition  to  use,  that  is  to  say,  mix  up  the 
quantity  required  for  the  da]r  ensuing.  I  usually  give  the  cake, 
com,  &c..  apart  from  the  mixture."  Another  says :  **  I  fatted 
some  bullocas  last  year  with  pulped  mangold  and  cut  clover, 
and  mixed  one  day  before  giving  it  to  the  beasts,  and  then 
mixed  bean  and  barley-meal  with  it  at  the  time  of  feeding. 
I  found  them  fat  quicker  than  thoea  fed  on  sliced  mangold, 
hay,  and  meal."  All  agree  that  whether  fatting  or  store 
stock,  the  animals  thrive  well  on  the  mixture,  an  fond 
of  it,  keep  healthy,  get  ikt  quicker,  and  an  not  so  much 
trouble.  For  cows^  pnlpinff  answen  well.  One  large 
cowkeeper  says :  **  I  use  pulp  fresh  every  moming,  mak- 
ing enough  to  last  twenty-four  houn.  As  it  falls  from 
the  trough  of  the  machine  it  is  taken  to  two  large  boxes  or 
trouriis  standing  in  the  middle  passage  of  the  cow-house ;  in 
one  it  was  mixed  with  cut  hay,  and  in  the  other  with  cut  straw. 
Cows  giving  milk  had  the  fomur,  dry  cows  the  latter,    The 
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orders  of  the  cow  mtn  are  to  feed  every  uunud  MoordiuK  to 
its  appetite,  that  ii,  to  giro  it  u  mnch  ai  it  will  eat  xm  clean, 
five  times  ia  twenty-fonr  hoars,  when  they  are  housed  night 
and  day,  also  to  proportion  the  pulp  and  cnt  stnif  (hay  and 
straw)  aooording  to  the  state  of  the  dang  of  eadi  heart ;  hy 
attention  to  this  latter  order  I  find  it  is  qaite  easy  to  prevent 
either  sconrinff  or  the  opposite.  Milking  and  fiitting  heasts 
had  two  dry  neds  out  of  the  five,  oonsistin|^  of  eat  bay  and 
meal  only.  1  deem  it  mneh  preferable  to  gvn  bMsts  a  little 
and  often  rather  than  Terr  huge  feeds  at  a  timc^  except  when 
Jeft  for  the  night,  when  toey  get  as  mneh  as  their  tronghs  will 
'hold.  I  have  no  racks  for  oncat  (bdder  for  the  oows.  On  this 
system  all  the  stock  was  kept  in  line  health  and  condition, 
saitaUe  to  stores,  milkers,  or  feeders,  with,  as  near  u  I  can 
jad^e,  an  economy  of  hay  and  roots;  but  uartieolarly  of  the 
former,  of  about  one*thir(l,  as  compared  witK  the  old  system  of 
sliced  roots  and  long  hay,  besides  avoiding  all  risk  of  choking. 
My  young  stock  are  fed  the  same  as  the  cows  in  milk, 
there  beb^  no  danger  of  making  them  too  fresh,  as  might  be 
the  case  with  the  cows  about  to  calve.  I  honse  my  daiqr  stock 
from  about  Ist  of  November  to  1st  of  May.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  they  give  on  bein^  turned  out  to  their 
iwsture  at  the  latter  date  depends  entirelv  upon  their  condi- 
tion, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  stock  could 
possibly  have  been  in  better  order  than  mine  was  in  May,  vei^ 
tar  exceeding  that  of  the  migority  of  my  nei^hours,  u  evi- 
denced by  the  quantity  of  curd  to  each  cow,  via.,  four  pounds 
per  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  yield  of  eighteen  quarts  of  milk 
per  cow."  Another  farmer  says :  **  As  renrds  the  use  of  the 
pulper  for  cattle  generally,  irrespective  of  age,  mv  plan  is  to 
have  a  layer  of  cut  chaff,  consisting  of  three-parts  hay  and  one 
of  straw,  and  one  bushel  of  pulped  mangold  or  turnips,  and  to 
repeat  the  quantities  until  sufficient  is  obtained  for  next  day's 
consumption,  allowing  it  to  remain  about  twelve  hours  to 
ferment  The  stock  are  then  fed  on  it  thrice  a  day,  with 
sufficient  to  satisfy  them.  Last  winter  I  left  off  giving  my 
dairy  of  cows  the  mixture,  rs  previously  named,  suiwtitutbff 
mangold  sliced  by  a  turnip  cutter,  and  dry  chaff.  The  resufi 
was  a  deficiency  of  above  a  pound  of  butter  each  cow.  I  then 
reverted  to  my  previous  plan,  and  I  found  they  produced  the 
same  quantity  as  before.**  It  is  generally  agreea  by  all  who 
have  tested  it  that  the  pulped  mixture  not  onlv  improves  the 
Quality  of  the  milk,  but  it  alio  does  away  with  tiiat  unpleasant 
navour  of  the  turnips  in  butter,  usually  attempted  to  be  |(ot 
rid  of  by  using  saltpetre  in  the  making.  The  improved  milk 
also  produces  a  better  quality  of  both  butter  and  cneese.  Leu 
mastication  being  needed,  it  is  a  great  consideration  in  the 
case  of  young  carae  outing  their  teeth  and  old  ones  who  have 
but  few.  It  is  an  old  saving,  that  '*  the  milk  oomes  from  the 
cow's  mouth,"  BO  the  pulping  must  he  an  advantage  in  saving 
the  cows'  front  teeth,  which  must  suffer  from  the  chipping  of 
the  whole  turnips ;  the  dairy  £umer  cannot  be  too  careful  of 
this,  so  that  when  he  has  a  good  cow  to  keep  her 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  calves,  the  mixture  being  of  a  soft 
nature  suits  their  mouths,  and  they  quickly  take  to 
it.  Sheep ;  A  greater  number  may  be  kept  on  the  same  occu- 
pation, in  pulping  the  roots  it  is  generally  considered  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  roots  well,  to  prevent  scouring  in  sheep. 
Another  gentleman  says :  "  Having  an  unusually  heavy  crop  of 
straw,  and  my  turnips  haVing  partially  failed,  1  resolved,  as  I 
wished  to  increase  mv  stock  or  breeding  ewes,  on  testing  the 
pulping  system,  and  try  how  far,  by  cutting  up  my  wheat 
straw  and  .by  pulping  my  turnips,  I  might  acquire  the  end  I 
had  in  view.  The  ivstem  I  pursued  was  of  mixing  about  half 
turnip-pulp  and  half  chaff  the  dajr  before  usinr.  My  expecta- 
tions were  fully  realised ;  my  former  flock  of  ewes  was  from 
80  to  90,  and  last  year  I  kept  on  the  same  hmd  140  lo  160, 
and  at  lambing  time  th^  were  in  as  nice  condition  as  I  could 
wish,  and  were  particularlv  healthy,  having  consumed  no  more 
turnips  than  my  flock  of  80  or  90  had  done  in  previous  years. 
Ewes  will  alio  suckle  well  on  the  food,  and  lambs  will  eat  it 
muohiooner  than  food  otherwise  prepared.  Pigs:"  *The 
methods  for  these  are  most  simple.  An  extensive  pig-breeder 
says :  "  I  find  great  advantage  in  mixing  the  barlqr-meal  with 
the  roots  when  pulped.  The  manner  I  make  use  of  the  roots 
is  this.  First  have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed  before 
pulping,  then  pulped  and  put  in  a  laise  dose  bin  or  oistem, 
mixing  a  little  barley-meal  with  it  baore  it  is  given  to  the 
pigs.  The  allowance  to  each  pig  is  one  peek  of  barley-meal 
per  week  for  tiie  first  three  moawp  and  as  mndi  mii^cold  or 


swede  u  they  will  eat.    Aftnr  that  I  ineiease  the  bariej-ncsl 
mdually  for  the  next  three  months  up  to  two  peeb  per  veek 
for  each  pig.    By  such  treatment  I  main  many  of  them  wa^ 
from  tweni^  to  thirty-five  stones  each."    Another  tntkauiB 
who  pursues  the  same  method  adds :  *'  I  prefisr  this  piaB  touy 
other  I  have  seen,  and  I  reckon  that  pork  can  be  made  16  pir 
cent,  cheaper  than  by  meal  alone ;  ana  the  process  of  feediB| 
being  slower,  it  certainly  gives  a  larger  quantity  of  maaui. 
Another  sa^s: "  I  consider  pulping  roots  if  better  for  fstiag  pigs 
that  anything  else.    My  plan  is  to  have  a  large  two-hopud 
vat  as  near  the  pulping-maehine  as  poemble,  so  as  to  All  U 
with  a  malt  shovel  as  it  comes  from  the  machine ;  at  thenae 
time  I  keep  a  lad  sprinklinc  meal  (either  barley  or  Indias-em) 
with  the  roots,  and  this  all  done  in  fifteen  to  twenty  miastei. 
It  is  then  ready  for  use,  to  be  carried  to  the  pigs.   I  amr 
could  fat  a  pig  with   profit  until   I  need  puped  rooU." 
Where  potatoes   are    given   to  pigs   they  are  boikd  is 
less  time  if  passed   through   the  pulper.    An  experinust 
was  tried  in  Wisex  by  a  gentleman  who  had  1,600  boskdiof 
diseased  potatoes.    They  were  pulped  up  and  put  down  is  i 
shed,  where  the  atmosphere  was  kept  from  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  months  tney  were  as  good  as  at  first   Fovb: 
Poultry  are  amaxingly  fond  of  the  pulped  food,  they  taznoii 
it  and  eat  it  greedUy.    Having  thus  gone  through  the  nrioB 
classes  to  show  that  pained  foM  is  benefidal  for  every  dooip- 
tion  of  animal,  I  would  nere  remai^  that  some  deal  hsi  both 
been  written  and  said  on  the  system  of  fermeatatioB.   If  baj 
or  straw  is  at  all  tainted,  then  fermentation  will  resmre  the 
olgeetionable  taste.    The  tisM   for  the  fermentstioa  suit 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  position  of  the  pbes  for 
admitting  air  at  the  time.    Straw  by  this  method  of  feedis; 
comes  round  into  manure  much  quicker.    Straw  that  hsi  is- 
deigone  the  fermented  storing  plan  nay  be  mixed  with  the 
roots,  and  after  laying  sufficient  time  together  to  sllov  the 
straw  becoming  moistened,  may  be  given  to  the  animslt  vith 
great  advantage.    If  time  permitted  I  eould  give  the  renb  of 
many  experiments  that  have  been  carried  out  on  £uui.  I  will 
mention  one.    Two  lots  of  year  old  cattle  were  fed,  the  oae  it 
the  usual  way— sliced  turnips  and  straw  ad  lHUum ;  the  other 
with  minced  turnips,  mixed  with  cut  straw.    The  fiist  lot  eoi* 
sumed  81  lbs.  sliced  turaips.  I  lb.  oil-cake,  1  lb.  rapenake,  md 
i  lb.  bean  meal,  broken  small  and  mixed  with  a  little  salt  asd 
what  straw  they  liked ;  the  seoond  lot  ate  daily  60  lbs.  miBced 
tunips,  1  lb.oil-cake,  1  lb.  npe-e^e,  |  lb.  bom  mesi,  isd  i 
little  salt,  the  whole  being  mixed  wiOi  doable  the  bulk  of  eit 
straw  or  wheat  chaff.    In  the  spring  the  lot  of  cattle  vhieh 
had  the  mixed  food  were  in  as  good  condition,  and  eqasllj 
well-srown  as  the  others,  though  they  had  consomed  is  five 
months  two  tons  less  of  roots  a-pieoe.    I  will  condade  vitht 
quotation  from  the  Prixe  Essay  of  Mr.  William  little,  pih. 
fished  in  the  Royal  AgricuUmral  Jounud,  on  the  "MaiUR* 
ment  of  Cattle."  He  says:  "We  introduced  the  pulper  is  the 
autumn  of  the  year.    For  tlie  first  leaaon  we  only  fisd  s  put 
of  our  number  of  cattle  with  pulped  turaips  and  cot  diu.  to 
test  the  value  of  the  system  as  against  the  usual  plsa  of  M* 
ing  with  sliced  roots.    The  result  showed,  firstly,  s  deeidei 
economy  from  the  use  of  pulped  food ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
cattle  so  fed  were,  if  not  better,  at  least  equal  in  qsalitf  to 
those  fed  on  the  old  plan.    From  actaal  experimeat  vs  w 
that  by  giving  each  beast  10  lbs.  of  cut  straw  mixed  with  the 
pulped  roots,  there  is  a  saving  of  21  lbs.  of   tamipc  per 
day  on  each  animal.    Two  lots  of    eight  each  wen  set 
apart  for  the   experiment.     Those   on   sliced  rooti  cos* 
sumed  on  the  average  eight  imperial  stonesjper  day.vith  6lba 
each  of  oat-straw  out  of  the  racks  uncut,    lliey  had  whitihey 
would  eat  of  both.    The  other  lot  had  a  mixture  of  eat  itnv 
and  pulped  turnips,  what  they  would  eat,  with  oat-straw  osn^ 
ad  ItbUvm,  and  consumed  on  the  avenge  6^  itonei  of  palpN 
roots,  and  lOlbs.  of  out  straw,  with  4|lbs.  bag  straw  ya  day 
each  beast    We  now  pulp  for  68  e8ttl^  and,  eitiinatuv  the 
saving  of  roots  at  1|  stones  each  per  day,  we  mve  shoot  4 
tons  2  ewts.  per  week  on  the  average^  and  above  106  toai 
during  the  hal^year,  equivalent  to  8|  aores,  at  80  torn  pff 
acre.    Perhaps  some  mig^t  efliBct,  hj  a  Urger  sdniitaie  oi 
straw  with  the  pulped  roots,  a  fkr  greater  sariagthutw 
atated,  without  biaa,  as  the  result  of  oar  experience  sad  vitt 
which  we  an  satisfied.    Those  who  ohjeet  to  so  eossidenW 
an  admixture  of  straw  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  itoaaeh  « 


the  ox  is  fitted  for  a  large  amount  of  bulky  Ibod,  aot  seeei- 
sarilyaUofaverynutrifiona  kind.    This  moit  be  filM  heAn 
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he  lies  down  to  nuninate  contentedly.  He  can  and  will  eat  as 
maeh  of  rich  food  at  of  the  oomparatiTely  innntritions  sort, 
bot  not  with  an  equally  good  effect.  His  system  cannot  as- 
limilate  mora  than  a  mooerate  quantity  of  the  flesh  or  fiit 
fonning  substances  contained  in  rich  food,  and,  consequently, 
it  becomes  oTerloaded  and  irritated  so  that  scouring  is  pro- 
doeed,  especially  at  the  first.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  feediitf  of  cattle  know  that  when  first  put  upon  turnips,  as 
many  ss  tney  can  eat,  they  for  a  considerable  time  get  worse 
in  condition  instead  of  improring.  This  is  partiodarly  the 
ease  with  cattle  low  in  condition,  and  could  be  entirely  avoided 
bj  the  judicious  use  of  the  pulper ;  besides,  the  argument  for 
iU  Tue  at  first  applies  with  no  less  force  to  its  general  adop- 
tion. Although  the  cattle  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  sd- 
dom  low  in  condition,  still  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  economise 
IS  mneh  as  we  can  the  available  food  for  live  stock  as  a  means 
ofincressiDg  the  number  of  our  cattle,  and,  consequently,  the 
nipply  of  beef  for  the  public.  The  demand  for  beef  and  mut- 
ton is  not  met  by  a  corresponding  supply,  let  us  then  welcome 
ereij  implement  which  can  help  us  either  to  grow  more  food 
or  economise  its  consumption.*'  I  have  compiled  the  follow- 
ing from  various  sources  to  show  the  amount  of  feeding  mat- 
ter, with  the  amounts  of  moisture  and  mineral  substances 
contained  in  each  food  used  on  the  farm : 

Dry  organic 

100  lbs.  weight  of  matter  or  Moisture.       Mineral 

real  food.  matter. 

Wheat  straw  contains  79        ...  18  ...  3 

Barley  straw 83J      ...  11  ...  5i 

9»*»tTaw 67}      ...  28f  ...  U 

Pea«traw 82        ...  12  ...  6 

5«»»traw  75f      ...  14^  ...  Of 

Jjestraw 78^      ...  18}  ...  8 

CloYcr  straw    73        ...  21  ...  6 

Ordinary  hay  76|      ...  16  ...  7* 

llangold  wurzd  10        ...  89  ...  1 

l^^ 14        ...  85  ...  1 

Tnniips    10        ...  89  ...  1 

fiedbeet  10        ...  89  ...  1 

White  Carroto 12        ...  87  ...  1 

f?tatocs  27        ...  72  ...  1 

LmseedCake  75^      ...  17i  '    ...  7 

|«« 80i      ...  16  ...  8| 

2«^«    ••  ■• 82i  ...  14  ...  3| 

Barley  meal 82|  ...  16*  ...  2 

Oatmeal   89  ...  9  ...  2 

5«a 81  ...  14  ...  6 

?»t»; 79  ...  ]8  ...  3 

I^tila 81  ...  16  ...  1 

Air.  W.  B.  Kbnt  said  he  had  used  an  iron  rrist  mill  since 
they  had  first  been  brought  out.  Many  were  mistaken  in  using 
them,  because  they  attempted  to  make  them  do  the  same  work 
u  stones. 

The  firv.  Mr.  Wood  said  he  thought  something  was  required 
to  enable  them  to  save  the  loss  of  juice,  which  was  now  found 


I  in  pulping  the  roots  for  beasts  and  also  for  pifs,  but  could  not 
see  the  advantage  in  feeding  pigs  with  pulped  roots  that  Mr. 
Long  had  spoken  of.  He  preferred  usmg  roots  whole,  with 
beans.  At  present  the  moisture  was  lost  in  various  ways.  He 
would  not  speak  confidently  as  to  feeding  beasts,  because  his 
work  had  been  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Kbut  said  he  could  not  understand  what  kind 
of  machine  Mr.  Wood  had  used.  He  had  a  loss  of  juice  when 
he  used  the  pulped  roots  with  chaff.  He  had  never  experienced 
any  loss  worth  speaking  of  in  his  pnctice. 

Mr.  Chablss  Capon  said  he  preferred  sheers  to  pulpen 
for  (at  bullocks,  where  chaff  was  not  so  much  used. 

Mr.  Kknt  said  he  was  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  stoek 
on  a  farm,  fat  and  lean.  Pulped  roots  vrere  certainly  the  best. 
He  thought  Mr.  Wood's  machine  was  probably  one  that  jammed 
the  roots. 

Mr.  Long  said  the  machine  he  alluded  to  would  obviate 
this  difficulty. 

The  Rev.  0.  Eeyvolos  said  Mr.  Capon  appeared  to  assume 
too  much  that  a  fotting  bullock  could  not  eat  some  straw  with 
profit. 

Mr.  Cafon  said  he  quite  agreed  tliat  the  richer  food  of  a 
bullock  ought  to  be  mixed  with  chaff  and  poorer  material. 

Mr.  Wood  suggested  that  the  extra  mastication  which  cut 
roots  required  might  not  make  the  food  easier  and  better  of 
digestion  than  when  it  was  pulped  and  swdlowed  more  easily. 

Mr.  J2A77KBS0N  said  this  point  should  be  noticed— tne 
mixture  of  the  saliva  with  the  food  in  mastication  might  be 
best.  This  was  a  point  for  practical  men  to  settle  by 
experiment. 

Mr.  Kent  said  he  did  not  speak  from  his  own  experience 
alone,  but  had  been  persuaded  to  buy  a  Moody's  Cutter.  He 
was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  should  save  the  cost  in  a  month. 
His  friend  used  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Capon  said  be  could  not  agree  that  cut  and  pulped  food 
would  keep  the  stock  in  so  good  heath  as  when  they  broke 
or  chewed  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  argument  as  to  the  mixture  of  the 
saliva  in  the  extra  chewing  was  met  in  a  measure  in  the  case 
of  beasts  by  the  fact  that  the  ox  was  ruminant,  and  chewed 
his  food  a  second  time. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  said  that  it  still  mi^ht  be  better  for 
the  beast  to  chew  his  food  more  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Jeappkeson  still  contended  that  it  was  a  question  to 
be  settled  by  experience.  When  told  by  the  chemist  that  straw 
contained  so  much  nutriment,  it  was  necessary  to  find  whether 
it  was  in  such  a  form  that  the  stock  could  use  it  profitably. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  increasing  use  of  cut  straw  and 
pulped  roots  proved  that  practical  men  had  solved  this  question 
to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Long  said  it  should  be  remembered  that  straw  con- 
tained forty  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre,  which  was  not  digesti- 
ble ;  if  mixed  with  pulped  roots  this  might  be  more  easy  for 
the  stomach  to  deal  with,  his  remarks  applied  to  all  the  stock 
on  the  farm,  and  for  all  besides  the  fatting  stock  the  pulping 
process  would  be  beneficial. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Long. 


THE    CENTRAL     OHAMBBE    OP    AGEIOULTUEE. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
April  4,  at  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  the 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Among  the  preliminarr  business  was  the  election  of  Lord  de 
Tabley  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  A.  Pkll,  M.P.,  said :  At  the  meeting  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Chamber,  held  about  a  fortnight  before,  the  question 
of  a  change  of  the  days  for  holding  the  Metropolitan  market  was 
mooted,  end  the  result  was  that  the  following  resolution  was 
Manimoualv  adopted :  **  That  it  is  very  desirable  to  alter  the 
days  of  holding  the  Metropolitan  live  stock  market  from  Mon-  I 
day  to  Tuesday,  and  from  Thursday  to  Friday,  and  this  Chamber  I 
solieiU  the  assistauce  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  of  the 
other  Chambers  of  the  country,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object."  He  mored  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee,  with  a  view  to  its  being  placed  in  the 
•gendt  paper,  if  thought  deiiniUe,  »t  an  early  meetinff. 


Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fell,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Laws  and 
Constitution  and  Laws  Association  of  tlie  Central  Chamber, 
read  the  Report :— > 

In  recommending  amendments  the  endeavour  of  your  Com- 
mittee has  been  to  render  the  Central  Chamber  more  efficient 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  its  members,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  make  it  truly  representative.  With  this  view  they 
have  arrived  at  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  position  of 
every  Chamber  associated  should  bereguhited  in  i>roportionto 
the  number  of  its  members  and  to  the  amount  ol  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  fund  of  the  whole  associated  body.  To 
accomplish  this  your  Committee  consider  the  existing  laws 
insufficient  in  the  following  respects :  (1)  The  local  Chamben 
are  not  represented  under  the  existmc  laws  in  the  general 
meetings  of  subscription  members,  whicn  having  the  power  of 
aMJdng  or  aUeriJig  mwb,  placet  kU  local  Chambera  too  much 
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under  the  eontrol  of  the  Centnl  nihieriptum  inmhen.  (3) 
PnctieaUj,  diitenoe  firom  London  interferes  with  the  eqoil  re- 
preeentation and  votingpower  of  local Chamben,  and plaoei 
the  more  remote  local  Chamben  in  an  nnfaroorable  poution. 
(8)  There  appean  to  be  no  pronaion  in  the  exiiting  lawe  to 
peclnde  a  few  indlTidoali  (proTided  a  snm  of  £3  ii  oontri- 
Doted)  from  wUiming  the  lame  tighta  and  prifilegea  of  repre- 
lentation  aa  are  afforded  to  more  important  ,Chamberk 
While  yonr  Committee  are  impreeeed  with  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  the  tnpport  of  those  connected  with 
affricultnre,  they  have  been  at  the  same  time  seniible 
of  the  difficulties  in  associating  the  mora  distant  Chambers 
under  the  ezistbg  laws,  which  require  the  presence 
of  sereral  deputies,  and  consequent  large  es|^enses  in  tra- 
Telling  to  enable  them  to  ezerdse  their  full  nght  of  TOtinff 
at  the  Central  meetins .  Your  Committee  therefore  reoommend 
that  the  total  rotes  of  any  associated  Chamber  may  be  given 
by  prox]r>  and  by  one  deputy  if  desired.  Your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  it  is  eawntial  that  informatiou  should  be  obtained 
of  the  strength  and  position  of  ereiy  Chamber  associated,  in 
order  that  ue  influence  of  the  Central  Chamber,  representing 
the  agricultural  interest,  may  from  time  to  time  be  correctly 
ascertained.  Oreat  difficulty  hu  hitherto  been  eznerieneed  in 
procuring  the  requisite  particulars  from  the  locsl  Chambers, 
and  your  Committee  recommend  a  provision  by  the  laws  for 
obtaining  this  information.  Your  Committee  an  unanimous 
in  opinion  that  the  present  Business  Committee  is  some- 
what  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  suggested  that  erery 
associated  Chamber  should  be  represented  thereon;  but 
your  Committee  beliere  that  this  would  sin^lr  aggravate 
an  evU  already  complained  of,  inasmuch  as  the  numbers 
in  Committee  would  thus  be  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  Council,  and,  consequently  more  pn|judicial  to  those 
who,  as  a  rule,  could  only  attend  the  morning  Council  meet- 
ings. Your  Committee  therefore  recommeid :  (1)  That  a 
ftanding  business  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  busi- 
ness  for  the  Council  and  geneni  meetings.  (2)  That  the 
number  of  its  members  shall  not  be  more  than  nine.  (3) 
Your  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  prepantion 
of  the  busineas  would  be  best  done  by  a  small  committee,  and 
they  recommend  that  the  members  of  such  should  be  carefully 
ehoeen,  so  as  to  represent  as  far  as  possible  the  Central  and 
every  Chamber  associated.  For  this  puri>ose  thev  sug- 
gest that  a  list  of  names  should  be  made,  consisting  of  one  of 
the  deputed  memben  of  every  associated  Chambw  and  eight 
of  the  elected  members  of  Council,  and  tihat  from  among 
these  the  members  of  the  bnsinsss  committee  shall  be  chosen. 
In  introducing  several  new  laws,  yonr  committee  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  rearrangement  of  the  old  laws  in  order  to 
embody  the  whole  in  a  code  suitaUe  for  the  government  of 
the  future  association ;  this  revised  constitution,  your  com- 
mittee herewith  submit  for  your  consideration.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  contains  forty-three  in  place  of  twenty-three 
laws.    The  object  of  most  of  the  new  laws  requires  no  ex- 

Slanation ;  the  principles  involved  are :  1.  The  admission  of 
epnted  memben  of  the  Council  who  are  appointed  for  the 
current  year,  as  members  of  the  Chamber  in  general  meeting. 
2.  The  regulation  of  the  voting  power  of  associated  Cham- 
bers in  proportion  to  number  of  members  and  to  the  amount 
of  anniud  contribution  to  the  Central  Chamber.  8.  Voting 
bv  proxy.  4.  Limitation  of  deputies  to  three.  5.  Limitation 
of  the  numbers  of  members  of  Business  Committee,  and  the 
mode  of  their  appointment.  Your  Committee,  in  conclusion, 
submit  the  accompanying  constitution  and  laws  of  association 
fat  the  approval  and  adoption  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  believing  that  what  hu  been  accomplished  is  the 
result  of  long  and  earnest  deliberation,  and  being  sensible 
that  the  desire  which  has  manifested  itself  to  promote  the 
greater  influence  and  effideney  of  the  Chamben  of  Agricnl* 
tnre,  has  led  your  committee  to  the  decision  they  have  arrived 
at.    Agreed  to  April  3rd,  1871. 

«  Albxbt  Fill,  Chairman  for  Committee.'* 
The  followmg  are  the  chief  rules ;  the  remainder  embody- 
ing a  deal  of  merelv  formal  matter : 

5.  The  Centrsl  Chamber  of  Agriculture  shall  be  constituted 
of  members  elected  by  itself,  and  of  annual  deputies,  whose 
names  and  addresses  have  been  forwarded. 

6.  The  Standing  Business  Committee  fbr  general  purposes 


14.  At  Geneni  Meetingi  of  the  Oenlial  cumber,  msabMl 
of  the  Lsgislatore  and  memben  of  Aseooiated  Chainbsn,  wfac 
are  not  deputed,  may  be  present,  and  may  speak  by  psniiMn 
of  the  Chair,  but  shall  not  have  power  to  vote. 

16.  The  business  of  the  Central  Chamber  shaU  be  naaagsd 
by  a  board,  called  the  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  depoted 
membos,  and  of  twenty-four  memben  chosen  out  of  sad  bj 
the  general  body  of  deeted  Memben  of  the  Central  Chtsbv, 
eight  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  iatiie 
plaoe  of  eight  who  retire  by  rotation  but  an  eligible  for  fn 
election. 

17.— Each  Associated Oiamber  shall  be  entitled  tosppaiit 
one  deputed  member  of  the  Council  for  ever^f  Utf  ■«• 
ben  comprised  in  such  AMOdated  Chamber,  provided  thst  nek 
Chamber  shall  have  contributed  to  the  Central  Chamber  fudi 
fbr  the  eairent  year  a  sum  equal  to  MS  for  eaeh  deputed  bm- 
ber ;  but  no  Chamber  shall  oe  entitled  to  appoint  norB  thn 
three  "  depnied  members,"  one  of  whoa,  at  Mist,  moit  be  n 
Annual  Deputy. 

Si.— The  present  memben  of  the  Council  (not  beiac  dipnfad 
memben)  attending  any  meeting  of  the  Council,  shill  hiiei 
second-cuss  railway  are  from  and  to  their  nearest  itatioB 
allowed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Central  Chamber ;  batmenlMn 
elected  after  November,  1871,  shall  not  be  eatitkd  to  adi 
pavment. 

87.— The  Council  shall  appoint  annnallv  a  StsndinK  Cob- 
mittee  for  Geneni  Business,  which  ahaU  meet  prerions  to 
evwy  Council  Meeting,  and  as  often  as  it  may  eee  fit,  lad 
whidi  shall  prepare  resolutions  and  arrange  all  msttennqnir- 
ing  the  con^idention  of  the  Council  or  Geneni  Mertng ; 
such  committee  to  consist  of  the  Chairman,  the  Yice-(3uiniifl, 
and  not  more  Uian  seven  other  memben  of  the  Goanefl;  tlim 
to  form  a  quorum. 

81.— AU  memben  of  the  Central  Chamber,  whether  deettd 
memben  or  annuid  deputies,  shall  have  one  vote  eseh  in  iS 
meetings  of  the  Chamber  in  General  Meeting. 

Mr.  PsLL  having  moved  that  the  Beport  be  received,  priated, 
and  circulated  among  the  provincial  Chambers,  together  vith 
the  proposed  rules, 

Mr.  NiiLD  inquired  whether  the  report  was  adopted  b;  tke 
Committee  unanimously. 

Mr.  Fell  sai^  he  did  not  know  whether  he  wisbouidto 
answer  that  question,  adding  that  it  was  of  course  sdopted  by 
a  migority,  and  that  it  was  signed  by  himself  on  behslf  of  tbe 
Committee. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  having  seconded  the  motion, 

Mr.  NsiLD  said  he  believed  that  one  of  the  cardinil  nles 
in  the  revised  code  would  not  be  acceptable,  paitieoUr^  to 
the  practical  tenant-frrmen  who  con^osed  tiiat  smeiitiofi; 
and  he  thought  the  Centnl  Chamber  would  inenr  a  cor- 
sidenble  and  an  unpleasant  responaibility  if,  when  the  repoit 
went  forth  to  the  Local  Chambers,  that  matter  were  not  pro* 
perljr  understood  by  them.  He  would  at  once  ssj  thst,  io  liis 
opinion.  Rule  14  would  not  be  assented  to  nnleei  theltsi 
thirteen  words  were  erased. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  all  that  wu  proposed  i: 
present  was  that  the  report  should  be  receired,  printed,  lai 
cireulated.  If  that  motion  were  adopted,  the  LoosI  Chimbn 
would  all  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  mstter ;  ih 
when  they  had  expressed  their  views,  the  Coondl  eosid  ex- 
press its  own. 

Mr.  Fell  had  no  olgection  to  withdrew  the  word  "  sbhu- 
moudy/*  as  the  Council  were  not  unanimous  on  every  pnnt. 

Mr.  MuNTZ  observed  that  only  one  member  of  the  uauut- 
tee  oljected  to  any  of  the  new  rules. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,  with  the  omiflioa  oTtbe 
word  "  unanimous." 

The  Chairmaic  read  the  Beport  of  the  LooslTixstioACoB' 

mittee:— 

Your  Committee  regret  that  the  bill  promised  bythe  Go- 
vernment has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  but  the  Pwest  n 
the  Foor  Law  Board  U  expected  toh^itoMBthetaUeoI 
the  House  of  Commons  at  a  morning  sitting  tnis  dsf .  1^ 
Committee  will  at  once  proceed  caiefiliy  to  exsnine  its  F"^- 
sions,  and  would  reoommend  the  pnvincisl  Chsmbsiitfw/ 
as  possible  to  call  their  memben  together  Ibr  the  pafpM« 

discussing  the  prindplee  contained  in  the  >iSuniy^Z, 
ther  sug^  that  the  meeting  of  the  Ctotnl  Ghsmberis  JU? 
shouM  be  derated  to  the  oonsideratian  of  this  salijsd^  «^ 

9iieofpan^mQQotQ^9mt;rimdimportaa«e.  Ioir(V«»»^ 
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Would  W  io  eall  atfontion  to  a  noent  ninni  (No.  487)  iaraed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  profesMM  to  compare  ratei 
levied  in  mral  nnioni  with  those  letied  in  urban  nniona.  Yonr 
Committee  consider  it  delniive  and  most  fallaeions,  that  it  is 
ealenlated  to  mislead  and  give  false  impressions,  and,  if  the 
Government  measnre  be  drawn  up  on  the  statements  and  flgnrcs 
therein  contained,  yonr  Committe  are  of  opinion  that  it  wiU  be 
fonnded  npon  false  premises.  In  this  return  those  rates  which 
are  purely  local  and  those  which  are  national  in  their  ob- 
jects are  oonfiised  together.  Bates  levied  under  local  im- 
prorement  Acts  for  paving  and  lighting,  for  burial  boards, 
baths  and  waahhouses,  are  exclusively  load  requirements,  and 
the  sabstitutes  for  these  in  rural  districts  are  provided  from 
private  sources.  The  rates  in  the  town  umons  are  thus 
swelled  to  4a.  in  the  pound,  whilst  in  the  rural  unions  they  are 
shown  as  8s.  9^  lour  Chairman  pointed  oat  this  error  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Poor-lAW  Board,  who  has  promised  to 
fnmiah  a  separato  and  more  correct  return,  from  wnich  it  will 
appear  that  the  rate  in  the  pound  levied  fSor  all  purposes  of  the 
poor-Tate  assessment  for  1868  and  1869  is  8s.  0}d.  in  the 
rural  unions  instead  of  8s.  94d.,  whilst  in  the  town  unions  it 
is  2«.  6d.  instead  of  4s.  The  ffeneral  average  being  8s.  Sd. 
instead  of  8s.  4d.  For  relief  of  the  poor  only  the  rate  is  Is. 
5|d.  in  the  pound  for  rural  unions,  and  Is.  7id.  for  town 
unions.  Indenendently  of  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  high- 
way rate  levied  separatelv  bv  poor-rate  assessment  from  nual 
districts  amounts  to  £917,000,  which  would  very  materially 
increase  the  rates  levied  in  rural  districts.  Tour  Committee 
can  hardlv  suppose  that  this  return  has  been  designedly  ren- 
dered so  delusive :  but  it  seems  to  indicate  a  most  unmistake- 
able  animus  and  bias.  Your  Committee  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  representations  have  caused  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Coroners*  Bill  of  the  clause  which  provided  that 
sQperannuation  allowances  should  be  paid  out  of  the  rates. 
The  Committee  would  also  direct  attention  to  clause  9 
of  the  Pauper  Inmates*  Discbar^  and  AeguUtion  Bill, 
which  directs  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  proper 
casual  wards,  and  should  they  fail  to  do  so  they  will 
not  be  entitled  to  repayment  from  parliamenUry  grante.  Tour 
Committee  will  continue  strenuously  to  oppose,  both  in  the 
Hooae  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  any  attempte  to  throw 
increased  burdens  upon  the  rates.  Tour  Committee  are  gkd 
to  be  able  to  report  that  they  have  added  greatlv  to  their 
number  during  the  past  month,  no  less  than  twentv-iour  mem- 
bers of  the  L^;islatDre  having  promised  to  give  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  and  assistence.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that 
the  movement  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  existing  system  is 
evidently  ^ning  ground,  especially  in  the  towns.  Several 
lar^  and^  influential  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  metro- 
polis during  the  past  month,  which  were  sponteneous  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers,  thus  indicating  the  very  general  and 
increasing  interest  which  they  feel  in  this  important  subject. 

Professor  W.  Bund,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  thisBeport, 
alluded  to  a  Government  Bepor^  recently  published,  wnich 
was,  be  observed,  the  basis  of  the  measure  on  Local  Taxation 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gosehen  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
previous  etenbg.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentieman 
abounded,  he  said,  with  fallaeies,  and  were  oased  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  what  agriculturists  wanted.  He  spoke  in  the  most 
learned  and  lucid  manner  of  the  taxation  of  the  land  of  this 
country,  as  oompared  with  the  texation  of  the  land  of  other 
countries.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  (Hear, 
hear).  What  did  it  matter  to  them  what  taxes  were  paid  in 
Belgium,  France,  or  Germany  P  Again,  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentle- 
man ateted,  that  while  local  taxation  had  mcreased  from 
£8,000,000  to  £16,000,000  within  a  given  period,  the  vreater 
proportion  of  the  increase  had  fallen  upon  towns ;  and  he  en- 
tered into  a  sort  of  historiod  retrospect,  the  ohject  of  which 
appeared  to  be  to  show  that  the  increase  in  highway  rates  and 
eounty  rates  was  insignificant  compared  witn  that  in  poor 
rates.  As  last  year  the  GK)vernment  intended  to  satisfy  tnem 
bv  creating  a  division  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  now  the 
oqeet  seemed  to  be  to  relieve  the  towns  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  Let  them  not  fall  into  that  snare.  Let  them  remain 
united,  and  not  be  contented  with  any  shuiBing  of  the  cards 
like  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Gosehen  (eheen). 

Mr.  HOBLIT  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Chatumaw  observed  that  after  the  itetement  of  the 
previous  ni|;ht  there  could  be  no  hope  of  the  recomioei^da^ioni 
«f  the  Sa]utai7  ComminiQn  being  carried  ou^  i 


The  notion  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  S. Ebad,M.P., moved:  ^That after  the  eondniioii 
of  the  business  of  to-dav,  this  Council  Meeting  stond  ad- 
journed to  Thursday,  April  80th.*'  The  hon.  member  explained 
that  his  object  was  thataraport  from  the  Load  Taxation 
Committee  reUting  to  the  two  Government  BiUs  might  be  pre- 
pared between  that  time  and  the  80th,  and  said  he  hoped  that 
report  would  point  out  the  shortcoming  of  those  bills,  so  that 
there  might  be  something  like  uniformity  in  the  discussions  of 
the  local  chambers  on  the  subject  between  the  80th  of  April  and 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Mr.  GxNOS  Andrews,  in  seoonding  the  resolution,  said  the 
scheme  shadowed  out  in  Mr.  Goschen's  spweh  seemed  to  be  of 
a  venr  peculiar  character.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  principal  character  omitted  (Hear,  hear). 
No  one  could  object  to  an  acyournment  of  that  meeting  to  the 
80th  instant^  but  he  thought  they  might  that  morning  discuss 
the  matten  embraced  in  Mr.  GkMchen^s  speech  to  some  extent. 
(Cries  of  *'No,  no**}.  He  feared  that  the  entire  postpone- 
ment of  disenssion  would  place  the  provincial  chambers  in 
such  a  position  that  they  would  not  he  able  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ieet  before  the  Council  Meeting  in  May.  There  was  very  littie 
onsiDess  before  that  meeting,  and  he  was  for  discussing  that 
important  question  then. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Ma-SPIN  inouired  what  was  the  earliest  day  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  CouncU  could  be  made  known. 

TheCHAiEMAN  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  for- 
warded to  the  provincial  chambers  on  the  81st  instant. 

Mr.  BfAETiN  having  urged  the  necessity  of  obteining  a  copy 
of  the  Government  buls  as  early  as  possible, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.,  observed  that  he  had  put  down  his 
own  name  in  the  Speaker's  book  for  twenty-five  copies,  and 
that  he  had  left  a  directed  wrapper  at  Hansaras*.  and  had  no 
doubt  they  would  all  be  forwarded  to  the  Norfolk  Chamber  on 
the  day  that  the  printing  was  completed,  adding  that  other 
memben  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  asked  to  pursue 
a  similar  course. 

Mr.  Pell  remarked  that  No.  88,  Abingdon-street,  West- 
minster, was  the  office  for  the  sale  of  all  Paniamenteiy  papen, 
and  the  bills  could  be  got  there  without  any  difficulty. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  with  the  following  addition : 
"  And  that  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  provinciu  chamben 
that  they  meet  together  between  the  81st  of  April  and  the 
8nd  of  May." 

Mr.  Nbild  moved,  "  That  tiie  May  council  meeting  shall 
extend  over  two  days,  and  that  the  Government  Local  Taxation 
measure  shall  be  the  first  sulject  then  considered.'*  As  re- 
garded Mr.  Gkwchen's  speech,  he  agreed  with  a  precediuff 
speaker  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  divide  town  and  country,  ana 
he  hoped  the  matter  would  be  presented  to  the  local  chamben 
in  a  manner  which  would  carry  with  it  the  weight  due  to  the 
Central  Chamber,  which  had  earned  for  itoelf  an  Uatorioal 
reputetion  in  reference  to  that  question  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MuNTZ,  in  seoonding  the  resolution,  said  he  felt  that 
to  be  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  tiie  Chamber,  and 
he  hoped  the  meeting  in  May  would  be  numerously  attended. 

Mr.  MoBX  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  wish  that  there 
should  be  a  dinner  connected  with  the  council  meeting  in  May, 
and  that  some  leading  members  of  both  Houses  connected  with 
the  agricultural  interest  should  be  invited  to  attend. 

A  oiscussion  ensued  with  regard  to  this  suggestion,  which 
resulted  in  the  determination  to  have  a  dinner  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  first  of  the  two  days  appointed  for  the  May  disenssion, 
and  a  dinner  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  consisting  of  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
More,  Mr.  Horley,  and  Mr.  Willson,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  announced,  as 
the  result  of  inquiries  of  the  manager,  that  the  dinner  could  not 
possibly  take  place  a^  the  Salisbury  Hotel,  and  the  committee 
had  therefore  to  select  some  other  suiteble  place. 

Mr.  HoDSOLT.,  adverting  to  the  question  introduced  by  Mr. 
Neild,  said  he  felt  sure  that  the  Government  measure  would 
be  received  by  the  Local  Chamben  with  feelings  of  disgust. 
He  couli*.  not  conceive  how  Mr.  Gosehen,  sitting  as  he  did  on 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  could  have  insulted  the  county 
oonstitoenoies  bj  introducing  such  a  measure — a  measure 
which  did  not  in  the  least  touch  the  question  that  had  been 
discussed  there.  As  a  liberal  in  politics,  he  fdt  greatiy  dis- 
appointed at  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Liberal  Govem- 
mi n^   If ot  only  w«|  ^be  in^i^nure  not  a  aetdement— it  w»f 
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nothing  like  an  approach  to  a  flettlednent  of  that  great  qoMtion. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  next  business  on  the  uenda  paper  being  The  Mode 
of  Assessing  to  ?ropert7  and  Liooine  Tax, 

Mr.  RussoN  moTed  the  following :  **  That  this  Chainber 
considers  the  power  conferred  on  the  Surveyor  of  assessing 
property  and  income  tax  under  Schedules  A  and  B  and  the 
house  duty  are  generally  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  and  unjust 
manner,  and  gives  surveyors  of  taxes  iaduoements  and  facili- 
ties for  making  most  excessive  surcharges,  for  which  there  are 
no  reasonable  grounds,  thereby  causing  unnecessary  inconveni- 
ence and  annoyance  to  manv  persons  by  obliging  them  to  ap- 
peal against  the  ass^sment.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  the  Worcestershire  Chamber,  wliich  he  represented,  on  that 
subject,  and  it  had  passed  the  following  resolution:  **That 
this  Council  considers  that  the  mode  of  assessing  tlie  property 
and  income  tax  is  very  unfair  to  many  parties  who  make  a 
true  and  just  return,  and  that  in  cases  where  persons  are 
charged  in  excess,  without  any  reasonable  cause,  the  expense 
of  appealing  shouLd  be  borne  by  the  person  making  the  charge.** 
Many  persons  were,  he  knew,  in  favour  of  Government  officials 
being  employed  to  collect  the  income-tax  as  well  as  other 
taxes.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  might  be  on  that 
point,  no  one  could  doubt  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  assessor, 
who  was  in  lact  a  mere  dummy  so  far  as  any  actual  duties 
were  concerned,  the  survevor  being  the  person  with  whom 
everything  rested.  It  was  Bad  enough  to  have  to  pay  income- 
tax  at  any  time,  but  to  be  compelled  to  pay  it  when  there  were 
no  profits,  as  had  been  the  case  with  many  farmers  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  was  quite  intolerable.  The  people  of 
Worcestershire  were  so  incensed  at  official  tyranny  tliat  they  had 
got  into  a  white  heat  of  indignation,  and  were  determined  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  present  evils. 

Mr.  HoDSOLL,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  verv  vear 
n  tenant  of  his  had  been  the  victim  of  the  ^stem  complained 
of  in  the  resolution.  That  man  had  had  his  assessment  raised 
two  or  three  times,  and  felt  what  had  been  done  to  be  a  gross 
iigustice,  but  his  business  engagements  were  such  that  he 
could  not  And  time  to  appeal.  He  (Mr.  HodsoU)  liad  been 
subjected  to  two  valuations  of  his  land,  and  of  course  to  two  rises 
in  the  assessments.  Ue  was  now  charged  up  to  the  very  top 
of  his  rental,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  local  rates 
amounted  to  Ss.  9d.  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  MuNTz  said  the  Warwicksliire  member  had  passed 
a  resolution  exactly  like  that  of  the  Worcestershire  Chamber 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  the  fact  that 
two  Chambers  wliich  were  entirely  unconnected  having  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  showed  the  justice  of  the  complaint. 

A  Member  said  that  he  was  an  assessor  in  his  district,  and 
there  finding  that  they  could  not  raise  Schedule  A  without 
raising  Schedule  B  they  raised  botli  (knghter). 

Mr.  B&ufo  remarked  that  if  an  occupier  were  dissaUsfled 
with  an  assessment  it  was  always  open  to  him  to  have  a  re- 
valuation. 

Mr.  Read  :  Who  pays  for  the  valuation  of  a  farm  P 

Mr.  Drimo  believed  that  if  it  were  not  something  like 
what  the  Commissioners  had  estimated  the  Government  would 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Bead  ;  Did  Mr.  Bring  ever  know  the  Government  pay 
any  expense?  (laughter). 

Mi.  Neild  said  he  could  ^eak  feelingly  on  that  subject, 
having  had  his  assessment  raised  six  times  over  in  IS  yean, 
fie  had  twice  begun  to  appeal,  but  stopped  on  the  threshold 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  DocKHAM  said  from  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Goschen's  speech 
on  the  previous  night  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  rreat  change  in  the  system  of  rating ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  was  most  unsatis- 
factory, a  different  mode  being  adopted  in  almost  every  union. 
In  talking  so  much  about  valuation  members  were,  he  thought, 
occupying  the  time  of  the  Cliamber  unnecessarily,  knowing  as 
they  must  do  that  the  surveyor  of  taxes  had  for  his  object  to 
obtain  promotion  as  soon  as  possible.  He  thought  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Worcesterhire  Chamber  went  far  to  meet  the  case 
by  debiting  surveyors  with  the  cost  of  fresh  assessments  when 
made  without  reasonable  cause. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  did  not  think  they  could  complain  of 
the  manner  in  wlucU  the  farmer's  profits  were  assessed,  but 
they  might  well  complain  of  tlie  practice  generally  followed 
l>y  surveyors  of  raising  the  assessment  every  third  year  with-  I 


out  considering  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  m  the 
condition  of  the  farm,  or  the  circumatanees  of  the  ease, 
to  justify  that,  and  thus  exposing  the  tenant  to  the  iacos- 
venience  of  appealing,  or  the  necewitv  of  snbnussion.  He  had 
juit  come  to  the  end  of  a  lease  of  21  years  in  theeouafy  ia 
which  he  lived.  Eveiy  third  year  hia  assessment  hadbeea 
raised,  and  he  had  received  notice  that  he  was  to  be  asscsKi  at 
above  half  the  rent ;  on  every  occasion  he  was  enabled  to  d^ 
feat  the  surveyor,  but  still  he  was  put  to  great  iBoonvenieue. 

Mr.  BiDOELL  said  he  had  been  an  asscHor  of  laeome-tax 
for  18  years,  and  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  eonneeted 
with  surveyors  who  were  business-like  men,  and  acted  (sidy; 
but  in  a  neighbouring  town,  a  surveyor  had  been  an  olgeete 
and  also  the  judge,  as  regarded  his  own  ol^jeetion.  The  pro- 
motion of  a  surveyor  depended,  in  a  great  degree,  upoa  kit 
screwing  as  much  more  money  out  of  a  district  than  had  ben 
obtained  previously,  and  that  fiict  accounted  for  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  done. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Bnsson,  in  reply,  the  Riola« 
tion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HoDSOLL  moved  the  following  resolution :  *  Thst  tke 
speech  of  Mr.  Goschen  shadowing  out  the  ministerial  bcssbri 
on  local  taxation  indicates  no  intention  to  indude  in  the  poor. 
rate  assessment  incomes  arising  from  personal  propnty,  asd 
must  therefore  prove  entirely  unsatisfactory.  That  this  ChM* 
her  strongly  recommends  the  local  Chambers  to  ooosider 
whether  they  should  not  endeavour  to  present  a  reqaiiitioa  to 
the  High  Sheriff  of  their  respective  counties  for  the  holding  of 
a  county  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  assent  to  or 
dissent  from  the  Government  proposals.** 

Prof.  Bund  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Pell,  M.P.,  said  they  were  aaked  to  take  proceedio^ 
on  a  very  imperfect  report  of  Mr.  Goechen's  speech,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  action  for  a  short  tioe. 

Mr.  Mtjntz  felt  that  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  ought  to 
be  left  perfectly  free  in  its  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  RussoN  concurred  in  this  view. 

Mr.  Ge:(OE  Andrews  urged  that  if  the  holding  of  eooiitj 
meetings  were  not  recommended  at  once,  there  woald  not  be 
time  to  get  up  requisitions  until  it  waa  too  late. 

Mr.  KEasEY  also  advocated  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Walker  (Notts)  thought  that  no  measure  eoaid  be 
satisfactory  which  did  not  make  all  the  wealth  of  Englasd 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Col.  Wilson  observed  that  there  was  great  differesee  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  aasessing  of  per- 
sonal property  to  the  poor  rate.  In  his  jndgment  it  voold  be 
far  better  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Local  Tustk* 
Committee. 

The  CaAiRXAN  said  he  should  mncH  prefer  a  recomneada- 
tion  like  that  just  proposed,  if  made  at  all,  emanating  fron 
the  Central  Chamber. 

After  some  further  discussion,  on  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hodsoll*s  proposal  was  negatived  by  10  vota  to  9, 
and  the  matter  refened  to  the  Local  Taxation  Committte,  tbe 
precise  form  of  what  was  adopted  being  as  foUowi:  "That 
the  resolution  bo  withdrawn  and  referred  to  the  Local  Tau* 
tion  Committee,  who  shall  be  requested  to  report  on  the  20th 
of  this  month.*' 

The  meeting  tlien  proceeded  to  conmder  the  various  game 
bills  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Masien  moved  the  following :  ''That  no  ose  of 
the  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  present  session  u 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  evil  of  the  om- 
preservation  of  ground-game ;  but  that  an  Act  embodyisf  lite 
principles  of  the  third  dause  of  Mr.  MaeLagan*s  Bill  sad  the 
fourth  clause  of  Mr.  Loch*s  Bill  would  be  deemed  satiafaetory 
by  this  Council.**    He  said  he  had  taken  a  survev  of  the  fire 
Bills  now  before  Parliament,  namely,  Mr.  Tsy  Ws,  Mr.  Mae- 
Lagan's,  Mr.  Loch's,  Mr.  Hardcastle's,  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate's, and  he  believed  something  good  was  to  be  fooai  id 
each  of  them.    As  regarded  Mr.Taylor's,  what  had  strsrt 
him  most  was  its  terseness ;   it   did  away  with  the  game 
laws  altogether,  and  be  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  Bill 
carried  out.     The  occupiers  of  land  haid  no  wish  to  «« 
their  landlords  deprived  of  fair  and  legitimate  fport.   TVf 
must,  he  thought,  look  more  to  public  opiaion  thsa  to 
anything  else  to  get  rid  of  what  was  in  some  diatneta  a 
great  nuisance— the  over-preservation  of  ^e;  bn^  f^'^ 
opinion  being  tardy  in  its  operation,  the  voice  of  the  eoaaJry 
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demaiided  a  Qftme-biU  at  tbe  hands  of  the  Legulaton ;  and  it 
was  for  that  Chamber  to  set  forth  its  views  as  to  tiie  best 
means  of  dealing  with  that  diffioolt  and  disagreeable  sobject. 
He  thought  the  resolution  prepared  by  the  Business  Com- 
mittee on  the  previous  night,  and.  now  before  the  meeting, 
pointed  to  what  promised  to  afford  the  best  remedy  for  the 
evil ;  he  meant  two  provisions  contained  in  the  Bills  of  Mr. 
MacLagan  and  Mr.  Loch.  They  had  little  to  fear  from 
winged  game,  and  as  regarded  ground  game,  those  who 
bred  and  fed  it  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  landlords.  He  consiaezwd  it  the 
duty  of  that  Chamber,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  landed 
proprietary  of  the  country,  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  question.  None  of  them  desired  what 
would  cause  an  estrangement  between  owners  and  occupiers;  but 
all  must  feel  a  wholesome  solution  of  the  question  to  be  ex- 
tremely desirable.  The  following  were  the  clauses  in  the  Bills  of 
Mr.  MacLagan  and  Mr.  Loch  to  which  the  resolution  related : 
*'  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  hares  and  rabbits 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  game  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Game-laws,  nor  shall  any  of  the  provisions  of  those  laws  applv 
to  the  taking,  killing,  or  destroying  of  hares  and  rabbits."  "  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  lessor  and  tenant  or  any  lessee  of 
shootings  and  tenant  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  by  any  lease 
or  agreement  between  them  respectively,  verbal  or  written,  or 
otherwise,  to  divest  or  deprive  such  tenant  of  the  power  to 
kill  and  take  hares  and  rabbits  by  this' Act  conferrea  on  Iiim 
or  to  restrict  him  in  the  exercise  of  that  power ;  and  any 
lease  or  agieement  entered  into  or  made  in  contravention  of, 
this  section  shall  be  void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect/* 

Mr.  Neilb,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed  that  the 
qnestion  of  game  or  the  Gkime-laws  had  always  seemed  to  him 
rather  a  weak  point  in  the  Central  Chamber,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  farmers  should  speak  out  plainly  as  to  what  they 
wanted.  The  resolution  and  the  two  clauses  which  had  just 
been  read  from  the  Bills  of  MacLagan  and  Mr.  Loch  were 
identical  witii  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Central  Cham- 
ber of  Scotland,  and  the  fiiet  that  two  such  important  asso- 
ciations were  agreed  could  hardly  fail  to  have  great  weight 
with  the  L^gisktore. 

Mr.  TmuTER  thought  their  great  hope  most  lie  in  bringing 
a  wholesome  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  KsBSXT  thouffnt  the  question  lay  in  a  nutshdl.  Had  a 
man  a  right  to  do  wnat  he  liked  with  his  own  P  (Cries  of 
"  No,  no**).  £f  ery  landlord  could  make  a  bargain  with  his 
tenant  if  he  liked ;  he  woold  always  find  parties  ready  to  hire 
his  land  on  his  own  conditions.  To  interfere  with  the  under- 
letting of  land  for  game-preserving  would  be  to  interfere  with 
yivate  property. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bjbab,  M.P. :  The  last  speaker  has  asked  whether 
a  man  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  P  I  have  said 
before,  and  I  say  again,  that  he  cannot.  The  law  of  England 
is,  I  believe,  founded  on  the  good  old  maxim  of  the  Aomaa 
law,  '*  So  use  your  own  rights  as  not  to  injure  those  of  another** 
(eheers).  As  long  as  a  man  keeps  his  land  in  his  own  hands  he 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  it ;  but  when  he  wishes  to  let  it  to 
another,  the  Legislsture  may  surely  step  in  and  say  what  he  may 
do  and  what  he  shall  not  do  (not  if  he  makes  a  bad  bargain). 
Let  me  tell  Mr.  Kersey,  who,  I  know,  comes  from  a  game-pre- 
serving dii^ct,  that  the  Legislature  constantly  inteircres  with 
contracts.  If,  in  the  case  of  an  agreement,  yon  have  not  a 
proper  seal,  a  proper  stamp,  a  proper  registration,  or  proper 
witnesses,  the  contract  is  null  and  void.  The  courts  of  com- 
mon law  frequentiy  set  aside  a  contract  on  some  such  ground 
as  that  its  enforcement  would  tend  to  injure  the  public  health, 
or  the  public  revenue ;  while  the  courts  of  equity  have  fre- 
quently refused  to  rati^  a  contract  in  itself  perfectly  innocent 
on  the  jground  that  similar  contracts  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public  loterest  (Hear,  hear).  The  court  of  Chancery  is  particu- 
larly jealous  of  exceptional  privile^  bein^  possessed  by  people 
oocapying  responsible  and  influential  poeiUons,  such  as  trustees, 
executors,  sobcitors,  and  doctors.  If  a  needy  land-owner  is 
oompellea  to  raise  monev  by  a  mortgage  on  his  estate,  however 
hard  the  money  lender's  bargainmay  oe,  the  borrower  cannot  be 
deprived  of  toe  e^inity  of  redemption,  and  by  offering  the 
pnndpal  and  the  interest  he  can  get  rid  of  the  debt  whenever 
ne  likes.  I  will  go  a  little  further,  and  say  that  manjr  contracts 
are  controUed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  parties  is  supposed  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Take 
tbe  ease  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  railway.    Bailway 


companies  are  supposed  to  monopolixe  transit;  but  if  they 
make  contracts  which  are  not  reasonable,  those  contracts  may 
be  upset  in  a  court  of  law.  The  mouopoly  of  railway  com- 
panies with  regard  to  transit  resembles  that  of  landowners 
with  regard  to  land,  the  only  difference  being  that,  while  the 
former  have  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  power,  the  latter  have 
a  monopoly  in  relation  to  the  living  of  the  farmer  (Hear, 
hear).  In  the  case  of  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant, 
solicitor  and  client,  guardian  and  ward,  cabman  and  traveller, 
mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  buyer  and  seller,  consignee  and 
consignor,  railway  companies  and  the  public — in  all  these 
cases  rarliameat  interferes,  and  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  mere 
bugbear  to  talk  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  must  re- 
sult from  interference  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant 
with  regard  to  game.  Let  me  come  closer  home  with  r^ard 
to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  interference  already. 
Parliament  does  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant  (Hear, 
hear).  Since  I  became  a  farmer  I  have  signed  an  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  all  rates  and  taxes  that  had  been  imposed,  or 
might  be  imposed,  should  be  paid  by  me.  Parliament  passed 
a  law  dedarmsr  that  such  a  contract  should  be  null  and  void ; 
it  said  that  I  should  not  pay  the  property-tax  under  Schedide 
A,  and  that  no  agreement  to  that  effect  should  be  vaUd. 
Another  case  of  interference  is  the  provision  about  to  be  enacted 
tliat  half  the  amount  of  certain  rates  shall  be  paid  by  the 
landlord. 

Mr.  BiDDSLL :  Are  such  laws  good  P 

Mr.  Read  :  I  think  they  are  very  beneficial.  When  two 
people  meet  together  to  enter  into  a  contract  they  should  be 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  no  one  can  say  that  a  farmer,  how- 
ever intelligent  he  may  be,  or  however  independent  in  other 
matters,  when  he  wants  to  hire  a  farm  meets  the  landlord  on 
fair  terms  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  BiDDiLi. :  Tell  me  why. 

Mr.  RsAD :  Because  the  landlord  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
land — because  in  all  probability  in  that  farm  for  which  he 
is  treating  lies  the  farmer's  living,  and  if  he  goes  away  from  it 
he  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  living  in  any  other 
locality  or  in  any  other  profession.  I  don't  want 
to    go    into    the    exceptional   case    of    the    Land    Bill 

Eassed  for  Ireland  List  year ;  but  in  that  instance  a  few  bad 
indlords  in  Ireland  brought  down  upon  the  whole  of  the 
landlords  certain  objectionable  legislation,  and  I  bdieve  that 
if  the  landlords  of  this  country  go  on  preserving  ground  game 
as  they  have  done  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  sweep 
away  the  whole  of  the  Game-laws.  This  Chamber  passed  a 
very  mild  resolution  on  this  subject  in  1869.  It  then  said 
that  the  over-preservation  of  game  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  I 
proposed  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  unmitigated/'  and  it  was 
adopted.  The  next  year  we  went  a  little  further,  and  said  that 
hares  and  rabbits  should  be  excluded  from  the  game- 
list  ;  then  every  man's  hand  would  be  against  them  but  the 
tenants.  I  think  we  should  now  go  a  little  further  still,  and 
say  that  there  should  be  a  joint  right  as  between 
landlords  and  tenanto  of  killing  these  four-footed  ver- 
min on  the  farm.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  law  does 
not  give  the  tenant  a  right  to  the  game,  and  whether  by  what 
I  suggest  he  would  not  be  giving  back  part  of  what  he  pos- 
sesses. The  law  does  give  him  a  right  formally,  but 
practically  it  is  all  given  back,  and  therefore  I  want  him  to 
have  half  and  to  stick  to  that  half  (Hear,  hear). 
If  I  am  asked  whether  I  would  not  allow  the  landlord  to 
divest  liimself  of  his  right  to  half,  I  replv  "  No."  1  have 
known  a  few  instances  in  which  the  landlord,  having  given  the 
tenant  the  whole  of  the  game,  the  result  has  been  that  the 
tenant,  being  a  sporting  man,  has  taken  to  preserving  hares 
and  rabbits,  and  they  have  not  only  destroyed  the  underwood 
belonging  to  the  landlord,  but  have  actually  killed  half  the 
growing  trees.  What  I  advocate  would  prevent  that,  and  I 
think  the  effect  would  then  be  that  hares  and  rabbita  would 
only  be  preserved  in  moderation  (cheers). 

Mr.  Genos  Aitdkews  observed  that  Mr.  Bead's  speech 
went  to  show  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  but  the  real 
question  was  whether  sueh  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  was 
proposed  would  secure  the  object  in  view  (Hear,  hear).  Par- 
uament  might  pass  kws  limiting  contracts,  but  it  could  not 
enfbroe  laws  which  were  impracticable  and  might  be  evaded. 
It  was  impossible  to  show  tnat  landlords  had  a  monopoly  of 
land.  Land  was  as  freely  bought  and  sold  as  apples  (loud 
cries  of  *'  No,  no").    There  was  no  more  monopoly  in  the 
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case  of  land  thaa  in  that  of  fUh,  and  a  landlord  would  find 
some  means  of  erading  any  law  that  might  be  passed  to 
restrain  him  as  to  whatne  shonld  do  with  ms  estate.  It  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  first  principles  of  ciyilisation  that 
ererr  man  shoold  hare  control  o? er  hu  property. 

Mr.  Hasten,  in  reply,  denied  that  any  man  conld  do  as  he 
pleased  with  his  property.  He  might  nse  bat  not  abase  it ; 
and  the  object  of  Oame-bills  should  be  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong. 

Mr.  FxLL,  M.F.,  considered  the  damage  done  by  game 
coming  from  land  occupied  by  a  third  party  a  ve^  serious 
question,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with,  unless 
game  were  made  property.  At  present  g;ame  ymferm  nature. 
the  uroperty  of  no  one ;  and,  therefore,  in  theory  any  one  had 
a  rignt  to  destroy  it,  and  they  must  beware  of  suggesting  any 
form  of  legislation  which  would  make  hares  and  rabbi's  like 
ordinary  property.  He  did  net  think  that  they  were  entitled 
to  tiie  protection  they  now  receiyed  under  the  authority  of 
legislature,  considering  the  altered  condition  of  Euffland  and 
the  improTcd  state  of  cultiTation  and  the  iignxy  which  such 
nnimals  must  infiict  on  the  caltirator.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  landlord  enclosed  land  in  which  harea  and 
rabbits  were  presenred,  he  was  as  much  entitled 
to  protection  as  the  owner  of  sheep,  which  were  kept  in  a 
fold  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  there  were  large  game  endosnres  in 
his  own  county,  which  were  entirely  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall.    He  hoped  they  woald  not  mix  up  the  question  of  tres- 


pass with  that  of  the  Game  Laws,  or  seek  to  ha?e  the  t«o 
pUoed  in  the  same  code.  The  bulk  of  the  eoaetmeat  ia  ths 
Game  Laws  at  present  were  directed  axainst  trsspasi  ia  pnr- 
suit  of  game,  and  to  repeal  one  law  of  trespass  and  pat  la- 
other  in  its  place,  could  not  do  much  good  (Hear,  hear). 
The  law  of  trespass  required  to  be  treated  with  g^eat  delicsej, 
less  the  Le^liSture  should  interfere  too  much  with  fiox-biuiU 
ing,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  walk ;  and  he  mait 
say  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  too  much  power  plaosd  ia 
the  hands  of  a  sour-tempered  captious  person,  who  would  pst 
an  end,  if  he  could,  to  all  the  pleasure!  of  his  ndghboaa 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  BiDDXLL  said  he  'lired  about  eight  miles  from  two 
towns,  and  but  for  the  law  of  trespass  would  be  pestered  oat 
of  his  life  erery  holiday.  Before  haras  and  rabbits  ven 
struck  out  of  the  game  list  he  would  like  to  obtain  some  pro- 
tection against  a  nuisance  which  was  quite  as  bid  si  tbij 
were. 

Mr.  BxAO,  M.P.,  moved  aa  an  addendum  to  the  resob- 
tion  the  words  **  with  some  modification  of  the  hiw  of  tm- 
pass.** 

Mr.  BvssoN  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  clauses  of  Mr.  M'Lagan's  and  Mr.  Loah's  BiUs  nfemd 
to  in  the  resolution  were  appended  to  i^  after  which  tbe  ra»< 
lution  wu  adopted,  with  the  addition  proposed  by  Mr.  Besi 

The  Council  then  a^joamed,  the  sitkii^  hanng  Uited  sp- 
wards  of  three  hours. 
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Southwell,  Charles  F.,  Albion  Ironworks,  Rogel^y. 
Spenoe,  Charles,  LitUe  Holt  Farm,  Bridgnorth. 
Spencer,  John,  69,  King  William  Street,  London,  £.C. 
Thompson,  John,  King^  Newton,  Derby. 
Van  Allen,  J.  J.,  Long^s  Hotel.  Bond  Street 
Walsingham,  Lord,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford. 
Wight,  G.  Boyoot,  Rudge  Hall,  Wol?erhampton. 
Wyley,  W.  John,  Adnuvton,  Wellington. 

FiNANCS8.^Mq'or-General  Lord  Bridport  (ebairmas) 
presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  tbat^ 
secretary's  receipts  during  the  past  month  had  been  dolj 
eiamined  by  the  committee,  and  by  Messrs.  Qoiba; 
BaU,  and  Co..  the  Socie^'s  aeeoontants,  sad  found 
correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bsakm  oo 
March  81  was  £1,892  12s.  8d.,  and  £2,000  remsui  o" 
depoait.  The  qaarterly  aUtement  of  sabscriptioni  ud 
arrean  to  March  8 1,  and  the  qnorteriy  cash  aeeoaat,  wtfe 
laid  on  the  table  I  the  amount  of  amon  bong  £^* 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  name  o[  y^j: 
oouit  Bridport,  as  a  tmatee,  be  labatitatod  for  tkittf 
Mr.  Bramston^  in  whose  name,  in  cotyunetioB  win  ">* 
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£arl  of  Powis  and  Lord  Poriman,  the  reaenre  thow  fimd 
is  now  invested. — ^This  report  was  adopted. 

JousxAL. — ^Mr.  Milward  reported  that  28  arable  farms 
and  four  dairy  fiums  haye  been  entered  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  ofiered  for  the  best-managed  fiirms  in  the  two 
coontifis  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire ;  and  he  stated 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  reference  to 
jadges  and  a  reporter.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  first  infection  shonld  be  made  as  soon,  and  the  se- 
cond as  late,  as  may  be  fonnd  practicable ;  that  the  in- 
stroctions  to  the  jndges  be  the  same  as  last  year,  with  an 
addition  directing  their  special  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment and  cleanliness  of  the  dairy  on  those  farms  entered 
to  compete  for  the  dmy  prizes ;  and  that  the  judges  be 
informed  that  a  sum  of  £50  has  been  placed  at  th^  dis- 
poaal  by  local  subscribers,  to  be  awarded  in  any  special 
manner  that  thqr  may  deem  desirable. — ^This  report  was 
adopted. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cantrell,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  the  names  of  the  judges  and  of  the  competitors 
would  be  published  as  soon  as  the  former  had  offididly 
signified  their  willingness  to  act. 

6E5E1UL,  WoLYXAHAHFTON. — ^Mt.  Milward  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the 
catalogues  for  the  forthcoming  exhibition  should  be  sold 
by  commission ;  that  the  first  edition  of  the  awards  be 
printed  with  numbers  only,  and  a  full  report  published  as 
early  as  possible;  and  that  the  secretary,  with  Mr.  Ban- 
tock,  be  instructed  to  inquire  what  arrangements  as  to 
railway  and  admission  tickets  can  be  made  with  the  rail- 
way companies,  so  as  to  report  to  the  Council  in  May. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
weretary  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  refreshments  in  the 
Wolrerhampton  sbowyard  were  considered  rery  satisfac- 
tory .—This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — ^Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  reported  that  nine 
gentlemen  had  entered  their  names  as  candidates  for  the 
Society's  prizes  and  certificates,  five  of  whom  are  eligible 
for  the  ScKnety's  prizes,  not  having  completed  their  21st 
year.— This  report  was  adopted,  and  the  list  of  examiners 
nominsted  by  the  committee  was  also  approred. 

IxFLKKEin. — Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  presented  the  report, 
which  snnounced  that  a  report  had  been  received  from 
Mr.  Easton,  explaining  the  system  which  he  proposes  to 
adopt  in  carrying  out  Qie  trials  of  implements  at  Wolver- 
hampton. In  order  to  render  these  trials  as  efficient  as 
possible,  the  committee  recommended  the  purchase  of  a 
new  dynamometer  equal  to  lOO-horse  power  on  the  break, 
a  pair  of  indicators,  two  measuring  tanks,  measuring  oil- 
cans, and  weighing  machine  up  to  281b8.,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£234.  They  also  recommended  that  the  present  dyna- 
mometer be  thoroughly  repaired,  and  that  Mr.  Easton  be 
iastmcted  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Messrs.  Bramwell 
and  Cowper,  with  a  view  of  receiving  any  suggestions  and 
opinions  from  them  which  may  have  been  gathered  from 
the  previous  trials  of  steam-cultivating  implements  at 
Leicester  and  elsewhere,  and  to  report  thereon.  On  the  mo- 
tion that  this  report  beadopted,  Mr.  Randell  again  raised  the 
qaestion  whether  the  original  appointment  to  the  office  of 
coDsnlting  engineer  to  the  Society  had  been  of  Mr.  James 
Ettton,  or  Mr.  C.  £.  Amos  (as  it  stands  in  the  Society's 
Joornsl);  or  of  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  (as  it  appears  in 
the  oinnte-book  of  the  Conneil),  and  hemoved  thefollowing 
Ksolntion  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  Imple- 
ment Committee :  "  That  as  the  existing  appointment  of 
engioeers  to  the  Society  is  the  firm  of  'Easton  and 
^os,'  it  is  not  expedient  to  release  that  firm  firom  the 
responsibility  of  porforming  the  duties  appertaining 
weto,  until  th^  think  proper  to  resign  the  appoint- 
ment)  or  until  the  Council  shall  think  fit  to  make  an- 


other." This  amendment  waA  leeonded  by  Mr.  Booth, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Mr.  Ransome. 
A  discussion  then  ensued  in  reference  to  the  following 
questions:  Whether  the  firm  had  originally  been  ap- 
pointed consulting  engineers  to  the  Society;  whether 
there  had  been  any  reappointment  after  Mr.  James  Eas- 
ton, sen.,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Amos  retired  from  the  firm,  and, 
if  not,  nnder  what  circumstances  Mr.  Amos  had  con- 
tinued to  act  as  consulting  engineer  after  such  retirement, 
if  not  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  the  individual 
partners  who  had  been  originally  appointed.  Ultimately 
Mr.  RandeU's  amendment  was  carried  by  12  votes  against 
7.  The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Colonel 
Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fain,  and  carried  unanimously, 
after  some  further  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Bandell  stated  that  his  resolution  did  not  in  any  way 
upset  the  one  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  Council 
last  month,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  consulting  engineer :  "  That  the 
Council  recognise  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos  as  their  con- 
sulting engineers,  the  Secretary  be  instrncted  to  write  to 
Mr.  Easton,  requesting  him  to  si^  his  report  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  or,  if  not  still  m  the  firm,  to  obtain 
the  signature  of  the  firm."  It  was  then  resolved  that 
upon  this  signature  being  obtained  the  report  in  question 
should  be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  member  of 
the  Implement  Committee.  The  report  of  the  Imple- 
ment Committee  as  amended  vras  then  adopted. 

Judges'  Sblbction. — Mr.  Milward  presented  the  re- 
port of  this  committee,  nominating  judges  of  live  stock, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  an  amend- 
ment appointing  three  judges  of  Leicester  sheep  instead 
of  two. 

Selection. — Migor-Oeneral  Viscount  Bridport  (hav- 
ing presented  the  report  of  this  committee)  moved,  and 
Mr.  Turner  seconded,  the  election  of  SirW.W.Wynn, 
Bart.,  as  a  vice-president,  in  the  room  of  Viscount 
Bridport,  elected  a  trustee—This  resolution  having 
been  carried  unanimously,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Torr,  seconded  by  Lord  Tredegar,  and  carried 
unanimously,  that  Mr.  J.  Wells,  of  Booth  Perry,  be 
elected  a  member  of  CouncU,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Vernon, 
elected  a  vice-president. 

Showyabd  Contbacts. — ^Mr.  Randell  (chairman) 
presented  the  following  report :  (1).  The  surveyor  reports 
that  the  contractor  has  commenced  the  showyard 
works  at  Wolverhampton;  that  the  drainage  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Webb  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
duced to  the  Couneil  at  the  last  meeting ;  and  that 
the  necessary  works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
showyard  have  been  fully  explained  to  the  local  com- 
mittee. (2).  The  committee  recommend  that  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Penny,  for  the  future  erection  of 
showyard  works,  be  made  absolute  for  five  years,  reserv- 
ing to  the  Council  the  power  of  terminating  such  contract 
at  any  time  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
thereof.  (8).  That  the  filling  and  levdling  at  the  en- 
trances  inside  the  showyard  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society.  (4).  That  the  usual  temporary  fence  inside  the 
showyard  be  dispensed  with.  (5).  That  permanent  wooden 
floors  be  made  for  the  entrances.  This  report  was 
adopted,  subject  to  an  amendment — "  that  paragraph  4 
be  omitted  from  the  report,  and  that  the  fence  be  con- 
structed as  usual,"  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Davies,  se- 
eonded  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  carried  by  11  votes 
against  6. 

Memorials  having  been  reeeived  from  the  towns  of 
Newport  and  Cardiff,  and  from  the  manor  of  Cheltenham, 
invi^  the  Society  to  hold  their  country  meeting  for 
1872  in  those  localities,  an  inspection  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  Presidcut,  the  senior  stewards 
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of  stock  and  imulemenU  (Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and  Lient.- 
(Jolonel  Maitlaud  Wilson),  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibb,  and  Mr. 
Milvrard ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Randall  should 
act  for  the  President,  and  Mr.  Torr  for  Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilson,  in  the  event  of  their  beins  nnable  to  attend. 

The  secretary  was  authorised  to  affix  the  common  seal 
of  the  Society  to  the  diploma  of  M.  Jublin  Dannfelt,  a 
recently  elected  honorary  member.  A  communication 
from  the  Wolverhampton  local  committee  was  referred  to 
the  General  Wolverhampton  committee. 


Memorials  from  the  breeders  of  Shropshire  Sheep  in  re. 
ference  to  the  selection  of  judges  were  referred  to  the 
Judges'  Selection  Committee. 

Inters  were  read  from  Mr.  Bailey  Benton  on  the  tsb- 
ject  of  storage  of  water,  and  from  Mr.  Cobbett  on  a  n- 
riety  of  Maize. 

The  usual  leave  of  absence  having  been  giveo,  on  tbe 
motion  of  Major-General  Viscount  Bridport,  to  the  secre- 
tary and  clerks,  the  Council  adjourned  over  the  Easier 
recess. 


THE     FARMERS*    CLUB. 
THE    GROWTH    OF    CABBAGE    AND    KINDRED    CROPS. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Fanners*  Club  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  April  3,  at  the  Club  Hoase,  Salisbury  Square, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing,  the  Chairman  of  the  year,  presiding. 

The  Cu  AIRMAN,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  it  gave 
him  great  plessure  to  introduce  to  the  Club  Mr.  Cleraent 
Cadle,  of  Gloucester,  who  would  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Growth  of  Cabbage  and  Kindred  Crops."  As  our  crops  of 
turnips  and  swedes  were  verv  unoertam  in  some  sessons,  it 
was  most  important  that  the  farmers  of  this  oountrv  should  be 
made  as  well  acquainted  as  possible  with  the  growth  of  a  plant 
which  was  not  only  a  pretty  good  substitute  for  swedes  and 
turnips,  which  depended  so  much  upon  seasons,  but  was,  for 
aU  purposes,  a  most  profitable  and  productive  article  of  pro- 
duce in  its  feeding  properties  and  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  Cadle  then  read  the  following  Paper :  I  am  afraid  the 
subject  I  have  to  introduce  to  your  notice  this  evening  is  not  so 
interesting  as  many  that  engage  your  attention  in  this  room, 
still  it  ii  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  that  has  not 
reoeived  sufficient  attention  from  sgriculturists.  It  has  never 
received  any  special  notice  by  the  members  of  your  Club, 
although  many  gentleman  have  more  or  less  alluded  to  it  in 
the  papers  introduced  by  them.  It  is  aUo  a  subject  that  has 
not  received  its  share  of  notice  in  the  Boyal  Agncnltural  So- 
ciety's Journal ;  it  has,  however,  been  noticed  by  the  following 
gentlemen :  The  Earl  of  Lovelace,  vol.  v.,  p.  112,  recommends 
the  planting  rows  of  beans  3  feet  apart,  and  a  row  of  cabbage 
between,  in  May  or  June,  and  states  that  his  crop  of  beans 
was  increased  from  35  to  41  bushels  per  acre  since  the  cab- 
bages were  introduced.  Mr.  Hugh  Ilaynbird,  in  his  prize  re- 
port on  the  Farming  of  Suffolk,  vol.  viii.,  p.  270,  describes  the 
'    n  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Downharo,  of  £arl  Soham,  of 

Eliing  the  land  in  5^  feet  ridges,  and  planting  the  cab- 
on  the  top  of  each  ridge.  By  this  means  the  cart-wheeU 
run  in  the  furrow,  and  the  crop  is  removed  without  iiyuring 
the  land.  The  time  of  day  chosen  for  puttug  in  the  plants  is 
from  four  to  seven,  or  eight  in  the  evening,  thus  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  a  cool  ni^ht,  and  the  cultivation  is  earned  on 
between  the  rows  with  the  common  plough,  only  doing 
each  alternate  space,  thus  cutting  off  the  roots  on  one  side 
the  plant  only,  and  allowing  four  or  five  days  to  elapse 
before  cultivating  the  other  side.  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Aead  in 
his  prize  report  on  the  Farming  of  Oxfordshire,  says 
the  drumhead  is  the  variety  most  commonly  cultivated 
in  that  county,  the  seed  being  planted  in  August  for  planting 
out  m  October,  and  in  February  for  planting  out  in  May  and 
June  i  that  they  are  planted  out  a  yard  apart,  requiring  6,000 
plants  per  acre,  and  that  they  commonly  weigh  10  or  121bs., 
nut  thi^  several  that  season  had  reached  241bs.  In  vol.  xxi., 
page  93,  our  friend  Dr.  Yoeleker  (who,  by  the  way,  has  done 
more  for  fiurmers  and  modem  farming  than  any  other  man  in 
England)  (Hear,  hear)  fumishesa  paper  on  the  analysis  of  kohl- 
rabi and  cabbage,  and  rays  that  they  deserve  to  be  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  tliev  are,  and  that  the  former  crop  stands 
the  frost  remarkably  well,  and  far  surpasses  white  turnips  as 
food  for  lambs.  In  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  216,  Mr.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Ciren- 
oester,  has  a  good  article  on  the  growth  of  cabbage.  He 
recommends  drumhead  three-quarters  and  one  quarter  savoy, 


and  finds  them  invaluable  for  liis  lambs  when  they  come  o? 
the  clover  and  before  they  go  upon  the  swedes.  He  estimates 
their  weight  per  acre  at  30  tons,  against  18  of  swedes,  sod  2i 
of  mangolds.  Mr.  John  Chambers,  in  the  second  series  of  tlte 
Royal  Agricultural /owfM/,  vol  v.,  p.  370,  describes  the  sptea 
he  carries  out  of  growing  potatoes  and  ox-cabbage  ia  altenute 
rows,  as  also  tares  and  savoy  cabbage.  These  gentlemea  hiie 
only  treated  upon  cabbage  as  a  seneral  crop,  aod  all  of  Ihea 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  drumhead  or  oi-ctbbsge;  lat 
my  principal  object  this  evening  will  be  to  show  the  sdvutaf^ 
of  cabbage  as  a  summer  crop ;  not  that  thoe  will  be  modi 
that  is  new  to  the  members  of  this  Club,  But  tKbrtlK 
expresuon  of  your  opinions  in  tbe  dtscusuoa,  it  vaj  be 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  lannen  of  Eogiud 
and  receive  more  attention  than  it  does  at  present.  Tte 
value  of  cabbage  was  brought  more  prcmineDtly  under  ny 
notice  last  summer  from  the  fact  that  as  far  aa  my  oWr- 
vation  went,  those  who  had  a  good  stock  were  enabled  to  fct 
through  such  a  critical  season  with  far  leis  serioai  cmt- 
quences  than  those  with  none.  I  will  point  ont—lit,  iti 
advantages  as  a  summer  crop ;  2nd,  the  different  netha.' 
of  planting  and  cultivating  it ;  Srd,  the  lime  and  mode  of 
consuming  it,  with  some  general  remarks. 

TuE  Advantages  op  Cabbage  as  a  Sumheb  Ceop.- 
Before  entering  upon  this  we  ought  perhaps  lint  to  discoa 
how  the  crop  can  oe  produced,  and  at  what  cost ;  bat  I  pv- 
posely  place  this  first  in  order  to  show  that  whaterer  the  eo^, 
cabbitfe  should  be  ^wn.    On  the  generahty  of  farms  Ue 
end  of  May  is  a  critical  time  in  the  manageoient  of  gnzisg 
land,  for  if  sufficient  stock  is  not  kept  to  prevent  tbe  gna 
getting  long,  the  stock  do  nut  care  to  grace  it  aftervanls 
(especially  the  pastures  on  the  lighter  soils,  where  a  qauti? 
of  eouch  grass  is  oftoi  mixed  with  the  other  herbage},  pn- 
ferring  the  bare  places ;  and  thus  the  grass  on  a  portioa  of  t» 
land  is  left  over  for  winter.    I  admit  this  msy  be  obmted  by 
mowing  a  portion  of  this  old  grass  each  day,  but  this  m  v* 
often  done.    The  difficulty  the  grazier  has  to  contad  f  lU 
is  to  have  sufficient  stock  to  keep  the  grass  down,  *^^^^ 
same  time  not  to  over-stock,  and  so  not  to  have  ^^P^^ 
to  keep  the  animals  in  a  progressive  state.   It  isst  tluapenoa, 
therefore,  that  the  farmer  needs  to  be  prepared  sith  tome 
early  cabbage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distribute  a  csitful  or  soeseft 
day  amongst  the  stock  upon  these  pastures,  sad  thu  be  a- 
abled  to  meet  the  above  emergency.    Verv  often  dxoofbt  ttu 
in,  and  the  grazier  gets  so  hard  up  for  food  in  Jone,  Juji  '^ 
August,  that  he  is  compelhsd  to  sell  at  a  great  lacnncf  u 
consequence  of  shortness  of  keep,  when  a  few  sera  of  t^l 
cabbage  would  have  prevented  such  a  sacrifice.   This  m  u  ffl' 
portant  point  to  be  considered,  for  wehavetobesrinniadttii 
this  is  a  case  that  affecU  whole  districts,  ss  if  one  bnsrri 
compelled  to  sell  off  stock  from  this  cause  naabers  of  otbfli 
are  too,  the  faU  in  the  value  of  stock  is  considerable,  ssd  »• 
loss  often  great.    To  the  sheep-fimner  it  is,  perhsfi,  m^ 
greater  importance,  as  the  clover  crop  hasoflateyesnoea 
such  a  precarious  one  that  he  is  often  put  to  his  wit«  f*» 
know  what  to  do  with  his  stock  so  as  to  ksn  than  m  s  F>; 
gressive  state,  and  in  this  case  a  load  ortwoofeiUMe..i>°J^ 
i  when  the  feedmnsshortis  invaloable.  InthecMSofbiiliB^ 
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we  all  know  thai  to  rear  vheep  profitably  the^  should  maiataia 
the  fat  made  from  their  mother*!  milk,  or  in  other  words,  be 
kept  in  a  protgressiTe  state,  for  a  check  in  the  growth  of  a 
jouog  animalnot  odIv  undoes  the  work  of  weeks,  but  it  often 
takes  months  to  get  the  animal  back  into  a  thriving  state,  be- 
sides the  question  of  loss  of  life,  often  very  great  with  this 
kind  of  stock  in  October  and  November,  the  mischief  being 
done  in  August  and  September,  when  a  liberal  allowance  of 
cabbage  and  artificial  fcrad  would  be  a  preTentive  of  all  these 
evils,  as  cabbage  is  one  of  the  finest  things  you  can  possibly 
get  for  lambs.     Ham  breederi  and  formers  producing  prize 
stock  are  quite  alive  to  its  advantages,  for  at  the  Ro^ral  Agri- 
cttltaral  and  other  shows  you  scarcely  see  a  pen  that  is  not  fed 
with  cabbages,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  a  lot  of  rams  can  be 
brought  to  perfection  wiUiont  it  as  an  auxiliary.    If  it  is  to 
the  advanta^  of  such  men  to  grow  cabbage  surely  there  can 
be  DO  question  about  its  being  so  for  those  also  who  have  to 
rear  a  flock  of  sheep.     Whilst  upon  this  subject  I  would 
raeoiion  that  there  is  one  pomttoo  often  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  is  that   an   animal   in   good   condition,   unless    sub- 
iected   to  cold  or  violent  exercise,  consumes    less    food  in 
keeping  up  the   wear  and  tear  of  the  body  than  one  in 
low    condition,   as   they    lie    down    more  ani    are    in   a 
more   contented   state ;    consequently   they   must   convert 
more  of  their  food  into  flesh  aud  fat,  and  thus    are    the 
better  machines  for  the  farmer's  purpose.    Another  profitable 
use  to  which  cabbage  may  be  applied  as  a  summer  crop  is  for 
fatting  cattle  in  the  stalls  during  the  sommer.    Mr.  Anthony 
Bubb,  of  Witeombe  Court,  near  Qlonoester  (who  has  for  thirty 
years  kept  his  stalls  full  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  vrinter), 
telb  me  that  the  cattle  feed  much  faster  tied  in  during  the 
summer  than  they  would  out  grazing,  as  they  are  not  exposed 
either  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  the  cold  nights  which 
often  occni,  or  the  torment  of  flies,  either  of  which  causes 
may  be  the  means  of  the  beast  losing  the  fat  it  has  been  days 
in  aoquirinc^,  and  is  consequently  so  much  loss  of  food  to  the 
farmer,  while  his  difficulty  is  to  keep  them  on  when,  from 
dronghf  or  other  causes,  a  deficiency  arises  in  the  supply  of 
green  food.    He  tells  me  he  has  never  tried  cabbage,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  few  acres  of  Enfield  Market  or  other  early 
cabbage  just  meets  the  difficulty  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  cattle 
fed  under  cover  in  the  summer  require  much  less  food  to  pro- 
doce  the  same  amount  of  fat  than  when  they  have  to  roam 
about  and  have  the  labour  of  finding  it  for  themselves— 
especially  is   this  the  case  with  large  beasts,  upon  which 
the  labour  of  gathering  its  own  food  tells  so  much  more 
than  upon  small  ones.     I  would  also  commend  the  prac- 
tice of  stall-feeding  to  the  advocates  of  the  factory  system 
of  cheesemaking ;  for  a  cow  will  give   much   more   milk 
if  her  food  is  brought  to  her  readv  prepared  than  she  will 
if  she  has  the  labour  of  getting  it  for  herself.    I  believe  that, 
with  the  aid  of  cabbage,  that  system  will  introduce  cheese  and 
butter-making  into  arable  districts,  with  great  advantage  too, 
upon  the  lighter  dass  of  soil,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
roots  grown  must  be  eaten  on  the  land,  for  then  instead  of 
the  farmer  buying  cattle  simply  to  tread  straw  in  the  winter 
months  he  would  be  able  to  make  it  into  manure  during  the 
summer,  and  in  a  far  more  profitable  manner. 

Tax  Plahtino  aud  Cultivation. — The  greatest  difficulty 
in  getting  a  crop  of  cabbage  is  to  get  a  stock  of  good  plants, 
as  the  seed  requires  to  be  planted  at  a  time  when  the  farmer 
13  Tcry  busy,  and  both  the  ordering  the  seed  and  the  sowing  it 
is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten.  The  best  plan  is  to  order  the  seed 
of  your  seedsman  in  the  spring  with  the  other  seeds,  and  pre- 
pare a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  land  in  a  comer  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  and  on  the  20th  of 
July  sow  one-fourth  and  the  other  three-fourths  at  intervals 
of  a  week  between  each  planting,  so  as  to  use  every  precaution 
against  accidents  of  weather  and  vermin.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  come  np  they  requirt  to  be  noticed  to  prevent  their 
oeing  destroyea  by  the  turnip  fly  or  slugs  :  they  should  be 
moderately  thick,  as  they  are  like  young  larch  trees,  and  nurse 
each  other  up  while  they  are  voung ;  at  the  same  time  if 
planted  too  thick  thqr  get  too  tender  and  too  long  in  the  stem. 
In  the  bfginniuff  of  October  the  land  intended  to  be  planted 
with  cabbage  snould  be  well-worked,  if  possible  sub-soiled, 
and  manurad  both  with  farm-yard  and  artificial  manure ; 
for  the  cabbage  plant  is  a  gross  feeder  and  cannot  well  be 
over-manure^  as  the  weight  per  acre  may  often  be  doubled 
with  no  extra  expense  except  the  manure.    The  plants  should 


then  be  set  out  in  rows  24  to  27  inches  apart,  the  latter  dis- 
tance being  preferable,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  horse-hoeing 
between  the  rows.  The  plants  are  then  set  with  a  setting-pin 
12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  This  should  be  done  when  the 
land  is  moderately  dry,  otherwise  the  pin  is  apt  to  leave  the  soil 
caked  in  the  hole,  especially  on  some  soils.  The  pbint  is  then 
put  in  and  the  earth  presoed  to  the  roots,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
entire  hole,  otherwise  a  hollow  is  left  under  the  plant  very  pre- 
judicial in  dr^  weather.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  root 
of  the  plant  u  not  doubled  up  in  putting  it  into  the  hole, 
although  some  little  doubt  is  entertained  whether  this  is  of 
much  consequence,  for  one  gentleman  told  me  he  found  fault 
with  his  man  for  not  being  more  careful,  and  the  man  said  it 
did  not  matter,  as  the  new  roots  would  spring  out  above  this. 
He  marked  some  to  see  if  it  was  so,  ana  could  not  find  any 
difference  between  those  put  in  straight  and  those  with  the 
root  doubled  np.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  water  the  plants  in  the  bed,  as  they  draw  so  much 
better,  and  the  small  fibrous  roots  do  not  get  broken  off.  I 
know  one  gentleman  near  Boss,  whose  own  description  I  will 
presently  read  to  you,  who  has  been  a  successful  grower  for 
many  vears,  and  who  gets  his  set  out  at  6d.  per  1,000,  a 
man  planting  6,000  per  day ;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
myself  to  get  this  done.  The  planter  can  get  on  much  better 
by  having  a  boy  to  drop  the  plants  to  him  as  he  requires  them. 
Ab  thev  will  have  to  be  horsehoed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
rows  planted  straight,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  a 
line,  or  some  pieces  of  cord  or  a  band  may  be  put  round  the 
roll  at  the  requisite  distances,  or  something  put  to  drag  be- 
hind the  harrows,  care  being  taken  to  go  straight ;  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  put  the  coulters  of  the  sera-drill  the  requisite 
width,  and  run  it  over  the  land.  Another,  but  more  expensive 
mode,  is  to  set  them  in  every  third  furrow,  taking  care  that 
the  horses  do  not  tread  on  them.  They  may  also  be  set  with 
a  spade  or  a  hoe,  the  trenches  being  first  opened  vrith  a 
plough.  When  planted  out  with  the  rows  2  feet  apart,  and 
at  a  distance  of  1  foot  from  each  other,  it  will  take  m  round 
numbers  21,000  plants  to  the  acre.  These,  if  bought  at  Ss. 
6d.  per  1,000,  wiU  cost  £3  13s.  6d.,  and  6d.  per  1,000  for 
planting  out,  will  make  the  cost  £4,  or,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  say  Od.  per  1,000,  which  will  make  the  cost  £4  8s.  3d. ; 
but  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  plants  if  grown  at  home  wonld 
only  be  about  10s.,  as  lib.  of  seed  at  4ts,  vrill  raise  sufficient 
plants  for  an  acre,  and  say  9d.  for  planting,  the  cost  in 
this  case  wonld  onlv  be  £1  6s.  per  acre.  To  this  we 
should  have  to  add  cultivation  of  the  land,  say  SOs. ; 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  say  £2;  horse-hoeing,  8s.;  and 
manure  £2,  making  a  total  of  £7  4«.  per  acre,  besides  farm- 
yard manure,  which  must  be  supplied  liberally ;  and  if  you  can 
grow  30  tons  to  the  acre  you  get  a  most  valuable  stook  of 
food  at  less  than  5s.  per  ton ;  and  where  is  the  man  that  is  not 
willing  to  give  double  this  sum  for  all  he  can  getP  Another 
mode  of  planting  that  I  have  tried,  and  also  seen  tried,  is  to  drill 
the  seed  as  you  would  turnips  or  swedes,  and  fill  in  any  gaps 
from  the  places  where  the  plants  are  thick ;  by  this  means  you 
also  get  a  quantity  of  plants  to  sell  to  your  neighbours,  if  you 
draw  the  plants  by  hand  to  the  requisite  thickness.  I  have 
never  been  successful  with  this  system,  and  do  not  think  it 
answers  so  well  as  the  transplanting,  for  in  the  first  place,  yon 
have  no  land  in  July  without  sacrificing  a  crop  of  turnips  or 
swedes ;  and  in  the  next,  the  plant  whue  joung  does  not  seem 
to  thrive  on  the  ridge ;  but  i  must  admit  I  have  never  tried 
drilling  on  the  flat,  by  doing  which,  no  doubt,  the  plant  is  more 
protected  than  on  the  ridge,  while  in  a  tender  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  October,  you  can  plant  after  a  com  crop,  and 
it  is  a  poor  crop  of  turnips  or  swedes  that  is  not  worth  the  cost 
of  planting  out  the  cabbage  plants,  viz.,  15s.  Od.  per  acre,  and,  I 
beheve,  the  crop  does  better  for  being  transplanted.  Such  has 
been  my  experience  and  probably  that  of  others  too,  as  this 
mode  has  not  been  much  foUowod  that  I  am  aware  of.  The 
cabbage  is  also  a  most  useful  plant  for  filling  np  gaps  in 
the  rows  of  mangolds,  swedes,  or  turnips,  for  we  all  know  the 
difficulty  there  is  to  get  a  crop  of  anything  in  these  gaps  if 
they  are  once  there.  They  are  also  very  useful  for  setting 
out  in  all  sorts  of  odd  comers,  that  are  to  be  found  on  almost 
every  farm.  Sometimes  it  is  requisite  to  water  the  young 
plant  after  being  set  out ;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  as  they 
stand  a  good  dwd  of  div  weather,  and  the  nights  are  long  in 
April  and  October  ;  still,  when  planted  in  liay  and  June,  a 
little  notice  must  be  given,  and  watered  if  neoessary. 
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Tims  and  Modi  ot  CovsuMraoir.— Ai  I  hare  already 
explained  the  greatest  adyantage  of  growing  eabbam  is  for  the 
porpose  of  hdping  out  other  erops,  and  it  shooldlie  readjr  to 
Degin  upon  by  the  end  of  Hay  being  nsed  as  required  daring 
Jane,  July,  and  Augnst.  The  cabbages  should  be  cat  off  with 
a  knife,  lesYing  the  three  lower  leafes  on  the  stem,  these 
being  then  cut  off  separately  and  taken  away  with  the  cab- 
bage :  this  will  allow  tne  stem  to  shoot  out,  and  yon  get  a 
second  crop  in  September  and  October,  which  comes  in  Tery 
usefol  for  the  lambs,  if  not  required  for  any  other  stock. 
Should  the  cabbage  be  cat  off  the  stem  below  the  leaves  th^ 
do  not  sprout  out  so  well,  and  often  not  at  all ;  therefore  the 
man  who  cuts  the  cabbage  requires  to  be  looked  after  to  pre- 
vent his  cutting  them  too  low,  as  to  cat  them  low  is  only  naif 
the  trouble  of  cutting  the  cabbage,  and  then  the  leaTcs  seoa- 
rately.  This  svstem  of  keeping  for  a  second  crop  I  consiaer 
the  most  profitable,  but  they  are  sometimes  grown  and  con- 
sumed by  being  carted  off^  or  br  sheep  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  land  is  afterwards  ploughed  up  and  planted  with  rape  or 
tamips.  I  haTe  also  seen  beans  grown  amount  the  cabbages 
with  adrantage,  the  crop  in  this  case  being  sold  for  market  in 
MajT  before  the  beans  get  Tcry  high ;  then  the  stems  sprout 
again,  and  the  beans  are  out  of  the  way  in  the  beginnin([  of 
August,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  second  crop  of  cabbage  coming 
to  adYantage.  Some  persons  make  a  veiy  profltaole  mode 
•f  consumption  by  selling  them  off  early,  in  May,  when 
I  haTe  known  then  sold  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  acre,  as  at 
this  season  of  the  year  most  kinds  of  greens  are  getting  scarce. 
The  oz  or  Drumhead  cabbage  are  generally  grown  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner  from  that  already  described,  the  seed  being 
planted  in  the  8prin|f,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  May  or  June, 
coming  to  a  crop  in  October  and  November,  and  upon  day 
and  heavy  land  tney  make  a  very  valuable  crop,  especially  on 
soils  that  do  not  grow  turnips  and  swedes  well,  as  th^  come 
in  for  the  sheep  till  nearly  Christmas,  and  e?en  kept  for  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  sprb^ ;  and  the  stock  generally  thrives  upon 
them.  When  grown  in  this  -way  they^  take  the  place  of  a 
portion  of  the  turnip  crop  in  the  rotation,  and  an  eaten  off 
m  time  to  plant  the  land  with  wheat,  and  I  have  seen  fields  of 
40  or  60  acres  planted  with  it.  About  one  plant  per  vard  is 
thid[  enough,  if  the  land  is  in  good  condition  and  suitaole  for 
growing  them  of  great  size.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  them  in 
rows  each  wav,  u  they  well  repay  a  little  extoa  troaUe  in 
setting  oat,  if  yon  are  enabled  to  horse-hoe  them  across  as 
well  as  between  the  rows,  for  in  this  and  in  all  root  crops  the 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  little  profit  attends  the 
growth  of  roots  themselves,  but  their  great  advantage  is  in 
preparing  the  land  for  com,  and  the  more  yoa  cultivate  be- 
fween  the  roots  so  much  the  more  of  the  constituents  of  Uie 
soil  an  rendered  available  for  the  following  com-onp,  which 
at  last  is  the  paying  crop.  If,  as  has  been  shown  in  this 
room,  the  land  natorally  produces  16  or  16  bushels  per  acn 
every  year,  and  that  by  taking  a  crop  of  roots  yoa  can  grow 
the  same  quantity  fthat  is  30  to  83  bushels)  every  other  year, 
and  get  a  crop  ox  roots  to  pay  the  ezpense  of  cultivation, 
yoa  must  be  the  gainer,  as  you  save  the  seed  and  labour  of 
the  alternate  crop  of  com.  If  I  may  hen  be  allowed  to  digress 
a  little  firom  my  subject,  I  would  mention  I  have  no  doubt  you 
wen  all  equally  strack  with  mvself  at  the  result  of  Mr.  Lawes' 
ezperimeuts,  as  he  detailed  them  to  us  last  year,  when  he 
showed  that  the  land  planted  with  wheat  every  year  produced 
naturally,  without  any  stimulant,  16  busheb  per  acn :  there- 
fon  we  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  the  atmosphen  Drought 
sufficient  plant-food  of  the  soil  into  an  available  state  for 
that  amount  of  com.  With  the  simple  employment  of  stimu- 
hmts  (nitrate  of  soda),  he  raised  the  crop  ludf  as  much  again ; 
but,  if  he  could  span  one  of  his  plots,  he  would  confer  im- 
mense advantage  upon  us  if  he  would  cultivate  it  perfectiy, 
bringing  fresh  soil  to  the  snrfooe  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  only  plant  the  com  upon  it  every  other  year  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  my  belief  is  that  he  would  thlBn  without  any 
application  of  mannn  grow  as  many  bushels  in  one  crop 
every  other  year  on  that  plot  as  he  does  on  the  present  unma- 
nured  plots  with  two  crops  planted  every  year.  The 
donbt  having  arisen  in  many  minds  whether  the  present 
system  of  gTOwin|f  root  or  fallow  crops  every  alternate 
year  is  not  wrong,  it  would  either  tend  to  confirm  that  doubt 
or  it  would  show  (as  I  believe  it  would)  that  It  is  the  right 
system,  althoogh  it  is  not  so  mach  the  growth  of  loote  that 
ooafers  the  benefit  as  the  opportunity  awnrded,  and  generally 


carried  out,  of  thoroughly  working  and  pulveriibg  the  toil; 
for  we  know,  from  anuysik  that  then  is  u  most  u^  rafidnt 
mineral  matter  to  last  for  thousands  of  years,  bat  the  difieaitj 
is  to  render  it  available  to  the  plant ;  and  if  this  caa  be  done 
by  cultivation  idone,  it  will  teach  us  to  work  our  laad  with 
this  olnedk  in  view  daring  the  spring  and  sammer,  sad  sot  to 
undo  all  our  work  by  troading  and  poaching  the  land  (enedr 
ally  heavy  land)  with  sheep,  &e.,  and  thenby  throwing  it  bieL 
The  oz-cabbage  is  not  so  nutritions  a  food  as  the  louiUer  ud 
earlier  sorto,  stiU,  as  a  crop,  th^  an  valnable,  and  with » 
little  attention  may  be  grown  with  profit  in  all  sorti  of  odd 
ooraen  of  the  form. 

Gun&iL  Rbxaxks.— Oabbage  is  unqaeslioaahly  oae  rf 
the  most  nutritious  of  green  crops,  as  will  be  sees  \if  the 
following  analysis  and  nnsarks,  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  toL  ir.  of 
the  BaS  and  West  of  Eoriand  Jounmi,  on  the  Cheaiistiyrf 
Food. 

Water          •••        •«•        ..t        •*•        ••• 
Plesh-foming  substances     •••        .■•        »*. 
Hest  and  fat-prodncing  substances ... 
Inorganic  matters  (ash)      

KKHX) 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  per-oentage  of  floh-fomiog 
substances  is  nearly  three  times  as  muoh  as  in  common  tnnipi, 
and  is  equal  to  umost  all  our  doven  and  grasses,  sad  hesce 
the  avidity  with  which  it  is  devoured  by  yoong  growing  ui- 
mals  such  as  lambs,  and  by  ite  producing  so  much  milk,  udl 
mention  this  to  show  ite  superiority  aa  a  sommer  crop  over 
doven  and  other  grasses,  for  if  yoa  grow  doable  or  Mb  the 
weight  per  acn  at  only  a  slightiy  increased  cost,  and  get  a 
crop  mon  available  for  being  given  to  stock,  in  eonieifieace  of 
ite  not  ripening  to  a  crop  all  at  once,  aa  ia  the  case  with  gnei 
crops,  it  gives  cabbage  a  great  advantage,  and  entitleB  it  to  tike 
a  moro  prominent  ptaoe  on  our  forms.  Dr.  Voelcker  raairb : 
**  Indeed  no  kind  of  green  food  cultivated  on  a  liigtf  loltin 
the  field  contains  so  mueli  nutritiooa  matter  u  osbhage. 
Being  much  mon  nntritious,  weight  for  weight,  than  tonin, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  succulent,  cabbages  foim  a  vilaaUe 
food  for  milch  cows.  Cattie  an  very  fimd  of  eabhage,  ud 
dairy  cows  fed  apon  it  and  some  hay  prodace  mock  sad  rid 
milk;  and  the  batter  made  from  the  latter  is  free  from  the 
disagreeable  flavour  whicdi  it  alwaya  has  when  eowi  are  M 
upon  tamips.  Cabbages  for  this  reason  an  a  valnaUe  eabrti* 
tate  for  turnipa,  and  deserve  to  be  mon  eztenslTcly  ealtifited, 
in  England  than  they  an  at  present." 

In  condu^Ung  my  paper  I  will  give  you  some  Ictten 
I  have  reoeivM  on  th«  subject  by  gentlemen  who  hive 
been  growen  of  cabbages:  Mr.  Hartbnd,  of  Sddle' 
stone,  near  Boss,  tells  me  he  has  grown  them  for  twelTe  or 
fourteen  years,  and  does  not  know  now  what  he  ihoald  do 
without  them.  He  plante  the  seed  in  last  week  of  July  or 
first  in  Augui^  and  plante  them  oat  in  October,  gettja^  t^ 
land  into  a  fine  tilth,  made  firmly  rolling.  He  then  oarb  it 
out  witii  a  turnip-seed  drill  as  he  would  drill  turnips,  sad  thea 
crosses  these  drills,  so  that  then  is  the  mark  for  each  phut) 
Ac,  being  planted :  thia  enables  him  to  horse-hoe  each  wn. 
He  has  two  men  who  will  each  set  tiieir  6,000  per  daj ;  tod 
he  told  me  he  had  heard  of  a  man  at  Evesham  whowoaldea- 
gage  to  plant  1,000  an  hour.    He  does  not  keep  them  to 

Srout  for  a  second  crop,  but  b^ins  in  June  to  cut  them  to 
e  sheep  on  the  clover,  finishing  them  off  by  hardliag  the 
aheep  on  them  at  night,  and  letting  them  go  on  the  doTer^ 
day,  and  after  the  crop  ia  deared  takes  rape  or  tanipi.  Tm 
way  he  has  grown  the  heaviest  crop  of  cabbace  has  been  17 
trenching  the  land  out  thne  feet  deep,  and  fimngiatiMbot* 
tom  of  uese  trendies  witii  fermyara  manun;  ^at  we  w« 
only  in  a  warden,  and  would  be  impnctieahle  in  the  m,J^ 
the  crop  ODtainea  by  this  method  wu  immense.  Mr.  Stranoa, 
of  Chiloombe,  Hanta,  writes :  <*  I  sow  cabbage  seed  esilf  u 
August,  some  of  the  small  early  and  some  ot  the  large  w 
kind.    IpUntoutsomeof  the  smaUsort  in  tkeaateaafiir 

feed  in  July,  and  in  the  spring  plant  out  aU  ths  piuto.  i 
have  tiie  small  sort  two  feet  sqoaie,  and  the  hrge  thne  ditts. 
TheywiU  keep  good  tiU  January,  ud  do  sbM  better  latf 
grow  mon  find  than  any  other  vegetable.  The  plaatuv 
oat  of  the  email  aort  coite  10s.  per  acre;  Oe  iug^ 
one-tiiird  less.  They  oan  be  cheaply  kwt  ol«»  jg^^'X 
hodng  two  ways,     I  sold  one  hondrea  lambs  (bom 
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ead  of  BBbmazy  ud  beginning  of  March)  October  22nd, 
at  60k  each,  ana  cabbage  was  tiuBir  chief  diet."  Mr.  B.  H. 
Maffen,  Peoideford,  Wolverhampton :  **  I  grow  a  few  acrea, 
my  first  being  the  garden  kind,  and  I  follow  np  with  the  larger 
and  later  aort.  The  early  kind  I  plant  in  rows  between  the 
farrows,  and  16  bv  14;  between  the  plants ;  thev,  therefore,  aTO- 
ra^  nearly  6\  cabbages  per  aqoare  yard,  and  grow  nearly  or 
^nite  as  laiige  a  weight  as  the  larger  Jdnds.  We  begin  to  cat 
in  Jane,  and  arrange  to  have  them  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  aome  of  the  later  planted  we  generally  reaerre  for 
the  ewea  daring  the  month  of  March  and  AprU.  The  difficnlty 
ia  to  secore  them  from  frost,  and  if  th^  are  planted  too  aoon 
they  are  of  little  advantage  for  spring  food.  I  have  a  good 
portion  of  my  plants  from  Scotland,  and  although  I  have  fre- 
qoentlj  grown  seed  from  the  best  of  the  kind,  they  are  not  so 
good  in  their  proof  as  the  plants  I  get  from  there  direct — a 
thing  I  am  often  surprised  at.*'  Mr.  Samuel  Eobinson,  Mel- 
bourne, near  J)erby :  *'  It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  I 
be^an  to  cnltivato  oiL-cabbage  upon  an  extensive  sctle  as  an 
article  of  food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
nearly  in  so  general  uae  as  at  present.  My  method  of  using 
it  for  catde  was  to  put  it  through  the  chopping  machine 
with  the  straw,  which  produced  an  article  of  food  both 
wholesome  and  at  the  same  time  more  economical  than 
any  I  knew,  and  of  which  they  ate  freely.  After  several 
years'  experience  of  ito  value  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
food,  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  stock  then  in  cultivation,  and  by  seeding  the 
large  hearted  stems  in  dose  proximity  with  the  leafy  and  more 
robust  oonstitutioned  ones,  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  stock  which  will  stand  a  much  gpreater  amount  of 
severe  winter  weather,  and  also  double  the  weight  of  vcjj^table 
substance.  I  have  on  aeveral  occasions  calculated  on  different 
plots  of  land  after  the  rate  of  60  to  60  tons  per  acre,  with 
individual  bulbs  from  TOlbs.  to  84lbB.  each,  and  by  reference 
to  my  catalogue  you  may  judge  of  my  success  in  different 
competitions  and  exhibitions.  I  have  found  that  ammonical 
liqaor  from  gas  works,  soot,  lime,  and  salt,  combined  with  stable 
manure,  are  a  good  dressmg  for  the  growth  of  the  cabbage 
class.  One  of  tne  great  advantages  of  cabbage  for  cattle  and 
sheep  food  in  autumn  is,  that  they  have  less  add  in  them,  and 
do  not  produce  that  aoouring  effect  aa  mangolda  and  turnipa  at 
that  aeason  of  the  year.  I  think  it  wellto  mention  that  in 
reading  the  Ifarm  Memoranda  contained  in  the  Gardener/ 
CkrofiteU  of  March  26th,  it  says  that:  *The  cultivation 
of  cabbage  ia  ^peatly  increasing,  but  it  will  never  find  favour 
when  pUmted  in  the  autumn  in  Add  culture.  Nearly  all  the 
plante  set  before  Christmas  have  been  destroyed  by  the  frost, 
birds,  and  other  enemies ;  seed  aown  now  wul  produce  crops 
within  a  few  weeks  aa  early  as  autumn-planted,  and  without 
the  risk.'  This  is  holding  out  a  nustaken  coarse  of  cultivation 
to  young  growers.  Spring-sown  plante  can  never  arrive  at 
anvthing  like  the  size  and  perfection  of  autumn-sown  ones. 
I  have  tested  them  on  several  occasions,  and  will  give  any 
laan  20  lb.  a  head  in  competition  with  20  cabbage  and  then 
beat  10  more,  making  30  lb.  It  ia  quite  true  we  have  recently 
had  soma  trying  seasons  for  the  cabbage  class,  particularly  l^ 
the  destructive  effect  of  insecte  or  what  we  call  the  green-fly ; 
the  destruction,  however,  has  been  equally  great  with  spring- 
sown  plante  as  the  autumn  ones."  Mr.  T.  H.  Saunders, 
Watercombe  Earm,  Dorchester,  sayb :  "  I  am  not  a  large  grower, 
but  I  generally  grow  five  or  six  acres  a  year  of  what  people 
caD  Bobinson*s  drumheads  ;  it  is  a  large  sort  of  cabbage 
which  comes  in  for  ieeding  at  the  latter  end  of  September, 
and  laste  until  after  the  heavy  frost  comes  in.  I  generally 
cat  and  cart  away  the  beat  and  fold  after  with  sheep.  I 
give  my  carted  ones  to  my  store  pigs  and  working  oxen; 
and  when  my  &tting  beasto  first  come  to  house,  I  begin  by 

g'ving  them  cabbage  as  long  asthey  last.  I  find  all  stock  are 
nd  of  them  when  they  get  ripe  and  hard.  They  don't  all  get 
ripe  together,  therefore  I  cut  a  road  through  the  piece  wide 
MWOffh  for  a  cart  to  pass,  and  begin  to  cut  tne  ripest  first,  as 
thex  oegin  to  crack  open,  and  carry  them  to  the  road,  where 
the  cart  takes  them  away ;  so  I  still  go  over  them  and  cut  those 
wMeh  axe  ripe,  as  I  find  all  stock  prefers  the  hard  white  part. 
I  do  this  beoiose  )the  first  which  get  ripe  spoil  before  the  later 
enes  are  fit.  If  land  is  put  in  gooa  order,  well  maintained 
with  yard  dung  in  our  chalky  arable  land  they  wdeh  from 
81bs.  to  Idlbs.  each,  and  some  of  the  beat  up  to  20lbs.  and 
il6Ib9f  ewhi  in  a  good  waaon.   I  don't  grow  any  early  loite, 


as  I  don't  want  them  at  that  time  of  the  year.  I  generally 
grow  them  on  land  coming  in  course  for  wheat,  where  thie 
other  part  of  the  field  is  sown  to  rape  or  early  tornips,  as  rape 
comes  with  me  better  than  cabbages  planted  out  early  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  winter  and  game  destroy  tiiem  if  planted  out 
in  the  autumn.  I  am  just  going  to  plant  out  mine  now  in  the 
open  fidd.  I  have  about  130,000  which  I  transplanted  aboat 
4f  inches  apart,  last  September,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and 
put  hurdles  round  to  protect  them ;  they  are  now  good  sised 
plante.  I  put  them  at  two  feet  apart  each  way,  so  as  yoa  have 
64  to  the  rod.  I  am  partioalar  about  having  them  put  in 
exactly  on  the  square,  as  I  can  horse-hoe  them  each  way  to 
keep  them  dean  at  a  little  expenae  when  yon  aee  any  weeds 
begin  to  appear.  Cabbages  must  not  be  aown  before  the  firat 
week  in  Auguat,  or  many  of  them  wiU  run  to  aeed.  I  generally 
leave  an  end  of  a  headland  in  my  turnip  fidd  to  aow  about 
Slba.  or  41bs.  very  thickly,  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
transplant  out.  By  this  system  1  find  it  is  most  convenient 
aa  wdl  as  cheapeat.  If  you  buy  your  plante,  you  often  do  not 
get  the  aort  you  want,  and  cannot  get  them  when  moat  con- 
venient to  put  them  in.  I  find  the  way  to  eet  the  aort  of  aeed 
is  to  pull  up  three  or  four  of  the  sort  of  cabbages  in  Septem- 
ber which  you  think  is  the  best,  trim  off  the  leaves  instead  of 
cutting  the  cabbage  in  the  usual  way,  then  transplant  them 
where  they  can  stand  for  aeed.  If  not  planted  early  the 
winter  mostly  kilb  them.  Then  aow  thia  bit  of  aeed  early  in 
June,  to  go  for  aeed,  aa  I  have  before  deacribed.  By  thia 
meana  you  can  improve  your  aort.  The  way  I  adopt  in  plant- 
ing ia  eaay  and  aimple.  When  the  land  is  worked  fine  I  roll 
it  with  a  light  roller ;  then  I  put  two  tinea  reveraed  to  the  bar 
of  horae-hoe,  with  a  pony  in ;  it  makea  two  marka  aoroaa  the 
fidd ;  then  I  put  in  a  third  tine ;  let  the  third  tine  be  steered 
back  in  the  mark  made  in  the  firat  going  acrosa,  which  keepa 
the  distance  exact  at  two  feet  apart.  When  you  have  the  land 
marked  out  one  way,  then  begin  to  cross  the  other  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  they  can  see  where  to  put  the  plant  at  every 
crossing.  Some  boy  or  ^rl  tekes  the  plante  in  baskete,  and 
drops  one  on  every  crossmsr.  It  coste  about  4s.  per  acre  in 
planting.  1  sometimes  sell  aome  to  people  who  come  with 
carte  to  carry  to  market.  I  never  adl  them  under  3d.  each ; 
it  would  nay  well  if  you  could  get  plenty  of  cuatomera  for  dl." 
Mr.  T.  Chapman  Saundors,  of  Watercombe,  son  of  the  laat- 
named  gentleman,  read  a  paper  to  the  Winfrith  Farmera' 
Club,  on  the  6th  of  laat  montn,  on  the  preparation  required 
and  the  best  time  for  planting  the  usual  farm  crops  on  differ- 
ent soils,  part  of  which  is  pertinent  to  our  subiect  uiis  evening. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  The  greater  the 
variety  and  assortment  of  green  crops  for  stock  to  be  used  at 
different  stages  throughout  the  season  the  better.  Experience 
too-tmly  proved,  especially  in  the  case  of  swedes  and  turnips, 
that  the  land  became  "  sick"  by  the  same  crop  being  too  fre- 
quently sown,  hence  fiirmers  should  give  attention  to  any  new 
?lant  that  was  cdculated  to  supply  such  a  deficiency, 
labbage  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  exhausting  crop, 
but  after  ten-years'  experience  he  had  arrived  at  quite  a  differ  i 
ent  condusion.  He  had  invariably  found  the  land  to  grow 
wheat  better  after  cabbage,  part  carried  off  and  part  fed  on  it, 
than  after  turnips.  He  would  remind  them  that  the  expense 
of  rearing  plante,  induding  transplanting,  hoeing,  &c.,  was 
predsdy  the  same  for  a  bad  crop  as  a  good  one,  hence  (the 
cost  per  acre  being  the  same)  the  better  the  land  was,  or 
artificially  made  so,  so  much  the  better  paying  the  yield  would 
be.  He  thought  also  some  misapprehension  existol  as  to  the 
cost  and  method  of  growing  cabbage  in  the  field.  As  much 
had  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  late,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  stete  somethin^^  of  the  system  he  ban  adopted* 
In  the  first  place  he  reared  his  own  plants,  which  everyone 
who  intended  growing  a  few  acres  of  cabbage  annually  should 
do,  as  by  that  means  the  expense  was  much  less  than  by  pur- 
chasing them,  to  say  nothinff  of  the  advantage  of  transplant- 
ing immediately  from  the  bed.  Besides,  they  could  choose  the 
weather  most  suiteble  for  the  purpose,  which,  if  stormy,  was  so 
much  the  better.  The  seed  should  oe  sown  about  the  first 
week  in  August.  If  sown  in  Jdy  the  plante  too  frequently 
"ran  to  seed."  He  was  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  in 
plante  thdr  goin^  to  seed  and  being  regarded  as  a  bad  sort, 
to  the  hsi  of  their  being  sown  too  early.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  October  these  plante  would  be  fit  to  transplant  into  a 
plot  of  wdl-prepared  land,  allowing  each  plant  about  foiup 
inches  iquare  of  apace  each  way.    One  hone  and  ptouj  ~ 
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needed  to  tani  over  a  email  farrow,  which  wae 
beet  raked  down  to  make  a  plain  sorface  for  the  re- 
ception  of  the  small  plants  which  shoald  be  set  in 
tlie  ground  by  piercing  holes  with  a  stick.  A  good 
staff  of  Jabonrers,  and  a  suitable  time  should  be  selected  for 
such  work,  so  as  to  get  it  completed  in  a  limited  period,  thus 
the  small  plants  should  remain  till  the  following  Aoril  or  be- 
ginning ot  May,  when  they  could  be  removed  and  planted  out 
finally  at  proper  distances,  say  two  feet  each  way,  which 
should  be  done  in  this  manner :  Having  prepared  the  land 
(which  is  generally  taken  after  a  toot  crop,  fed  off  late,  after 
the  barley  sowing  has  ended),  the  soil  should  be  rolled  lightly 
to  get  a  comparatiTely  smooth  surface.  Then  fixing  three 
tines  (the  reverse  way  remember)  on  the  bar  of  the  horse- 
hoe,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  apart,  proceed  to  mark  lines 
across  the  field  one  way,  then  drawing  the  implement  across  the 
field  at  right  angles  the  other  way  tne  plants  must  be  set  at 
the  points  where  the  lines  cross  each  other,  thus  easily  indi- 
cated, and  from  the  fact  of  the  plants  being  in  perfectly  direct 
lines  several  ways,  the  horse-hoe  would  save  much  labour  in 
hoeing,  by  first  going  one  wa)r,and  then  across  in  the  other  direc- 
tion a  few  davs  later,  as  might  appear  desirable.  Thus  the 
cost  of  hand-hoeing  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  About  1 1,000 
plants  per  acre  would  be  required  to  place  them  at  what  he 
found  a  fair  distance,  viz.,  two  feet  apart  each  way.  Method 
was  essential  in  the  distribution  and  economy  of  labour  in 
planting  cabbages,  not  less  than  in  many  other  branehea  of 
farming  pursuits.  He  found  the  following  the  best  plan  to 
follow :  first,  form  a  company  of  three  men,  each  taking  a 
separate  line  across  the  field ;  one  boy  or  woman  had  work 
enough,  and  not  too  much  to  drop  the  plants  one  at  each  mark 
indicated.  If  another  company  could  be  formed  similar  in 
number  so  much  the  better,  but  it  must  act  quite  independently. 
A  lad  not  quite  equal  to  plantbg  might  be  usefully  employed 
in  placing  baskets  filled  with  nlants  at  easy  distances  from 
those  who  dropped  them,  and  also  in  removing  empties,  fie 
preferred  placing  plants  in  baskets  when  drawn  from  the  beds, 
as  they  suffered  httle  dama^  in  that  manner  compared  with 
what  they  might  if  thrown  into  a  cart.  It  was  also  easier  to 
carry  them  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  walking  on  the  land 
already  planted,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  crossing  marks.  The 
cost  of  carting  the  plants,  say  one-eizhth  of  a  mile  and  plant- 
ing on  this  system,  woold  not  exceed  6s.  per  acre  alto^ther. 
It  was  better  to  plant  out  finally  in  spring  rather  than  m  au- 
tumn, as  the  risk  of  damage  by  game,  rabbits,  wood-pigeons,  and 
severe  winter  was  lessened.  A  deviation  from  the  fonr- 
course  rotation  was  necessary  to  grow  cabbages  well  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  many  others;  that  system  «ouldbemoreand 
more  condemned  as  time  passed  and  circumstances  altered. 
Other  systems  providing  that  not  more  than  one-half  the  land 
BOH  n  to  com  in  any  one  year  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  future  agreements  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
Mr.  John  Cadle,  Ballingham  Hall,  near  Ross:  "The  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  I  usually  adopt :  About  the  20th  of  July 
I  sow  my  seea  on  land  previously  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  has  been  rendered  of  a  very  fine  tilth.  Ige- 
nerally  leave  a  portion  of  the  ground  that  has  been  prepared  for 
turnipe  for  this  purpose.  Some  plant  the  seed  after  early  pota- 
toes, and  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  as  the  object  is  to  get  the  land 
as  clean  as  possible  and  not  manure  too  highly ;  if  manured 
the  plants  grow  so  quick,  and  the  stems  are  very  liable  to 
become  broken  in  planting,  and  are  also  very  apt  to  be- 
come long  in  the  stem ;  41bs.  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  plant 
half-an-acre  of  ground,  and  lib.  of  seed  will  grow 
enough  plants  to  transphint  one  acre.  It  is  a  great 
mistue  to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly :  the  plants  do  not  make  such 
vigorous  ^owth  from  a  thick  seed-bed  as  a  thin  one.  I  have 
tried  drOhng  the  seed  on  the  ridge,  and  then  drawing  the  sur- 
plus plants  out  in  the  autumn  or  spting,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  their  proper  width.  If  drilled  in  summer,  the  ground  is  occu- 
pied too  long ;  and  if  drilled  in  autumn,  the  plants  are  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  winter,  and  are  not  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  winds  in  March  blowing  them  away. 
Immediately  after  harvest,  I  use  Bentall*s  Bruadshare  on  m} 
wheat  stubbles :  and  thoronghly  dean  it.  I  then  let  it  remain 
till  about  the  middle  of  October,  then  haul  about  15  tons  of 
ffood  farmyard  manure ;  plough  it  in  abont  seren  inches  deep. 
The  plough  is  followed  by  subsoil  plough,  breaking  up  the 
bottomof  furrow  another  four  or  five  inches.  Then,  aoout  the 
last  week  in  October,  I  sow  on  about  four  to  five  cwts.  of  bone, 


superphotphate  of  lime :  harrow  the  ground  down  and  nark 
out  the  rows.     This  I  accomplish  by  taking  the  levers  out 
of  oom-drill,  and  only  leave  two  or  three  in  aeoording  to 
width  required,  then  run  the  drill  over  the  grooad :  one  hme 
will  do  this.    I  then  transplant  the  cabrage  pbmU  ia  the 
drill  marks.    I  like  them  beet  27  inebea  apart  &om  row  to 
row,  and  about  16  to  18  inches  in  the  row.  By  putting  tlua 
27  inches  apart,  I  am  enabled  to  get  a  cart  between  the  rovs, 
during  summer,  to  haul  off  those  that  become  matured  f nt 
without  iiyury  to  the  others.    I  like  planting  on  the  list  oadi 
better  than  on  the  ridge,  as  I  naed  formerly  to  do,  the  grood 
lies  so  much  cooler  during  summer.   Care  must  be  takea  to 
steer  the  drill  straight.    I  give  Id.  per  hundred  (120)  to  nil 
and  plant.    Women  can  grt  about  2s.  per  day,  provided  tbej 
have  not  far  to  carry  them.    I  endearour  to  have  them  ia  tbe 
adioiniug  field ;  they  get  better  rooted  to  stuid  the  winter  vkts 
pulled  and  planted  the  same  day.    I  should  not  advise  asy  ose 
to  plant  too  early,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  so  to  seed  ia  tk 
spring ;  if  planted  about  the  end  of  October  thev  will  be 
plenty  early  enough,  as  my  object  in  grovring  cabbage  a  to 
provide  food  for  tne  stock  when  all  other  keep  is  sbor^whick 
IS  about  June,  July,  August.    Mangd-wnrtadl  are  goienU/ 
all  gone  bv  this  tune,  and  then  in  Septembtf,  and  doiiig 
autumn  and  winter,  we  get  plenty  of  turnips  and  swedo.  No 
farmer  should  be  without  an  acre  or  two,  and  I  find  those  vko 
have  planted  increase  their  acreage  every  year.    Dorisg  May 
and  the  early  part  of  June  we  alio  hare  generally  a  saffdeat 
quantity  of  grass  and  clover.    I  find  that  during  the  three 
months  before  named,  we  are  shorter  of  keep  then  at  uy 
time  of  the  year.    I  find  them  especially  useful  to  haol  ont  oi 
clover,  &c.,  to  wean  lambs  on  or  to  give  to  milk  oows  ia  Jeir, 
when  the  grass  is  shortest,  and  before  the  aftermaths  sre  ready. 
I  think  the  **  £nfield  Market**  the  beat  sort  to  phmt :  it  giwi 
large  and  yet  comee  in  early,  two  most  desirable  oigeeti.  I 
use  the  horse-hoe  very  freely  durbg  the  summer  moaths.  I 
have  often  been  surprised  at  the  great  quantity  of  keefi  oae 
acre  will  prodnoe." 

KoAl  Babi  is  a  varietv  of  cabbage  that  I  will  just  meotioa  ii 
order  to  give  any  member  who  has  had  any  experience  of  iti 
growth  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  the  benefit  of  that  rxpcii- 
enoe.    Ifor  myself  I  have  never  grown  any,  and  they  do  n^ 
seem  to  command  so  much  favour  in  the  west  and  north  u  ia 
the  east  and  south,  and  this  is  probably  accounted  for,  in  $(mi« 
measure,  by  the  fact  that  it   is  a  plant  that  delights  ia  dry 
weather,  so  that  a  climate  with  only  half  the  quantity  of  raio 
we  f[et  seems  best  adapted  for  it.    This  accounts  for  the  fiae 
specimens  to  be  seen  last  autumn  at   our  agricultaral  shon. 
It  seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  heavy  retentive  class  of 
soils  better  tlian  the  turnip,  as  the  bulb  beinj;  abors  tfae 
ground  the  nature  of  the  soil  does  not  interfere  with  iti  exteod- 
mg  in  size.  It  is  planted  and  cultivated  much  in  the  uiae  ny 
as  the  ox-cabbage ;  but  where  grown  in  large  quantities  it  is 
drilled  direct  on  the  land  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April, 
and  singled  out  to  the  requisite  width  when  of  suffideat  siuu 
It  appears  a  very  suitable  crop  for  transplanting  after  vetchei, 
peas,  or  early  potatoes,  ana  for  filling  up  gaps  ia  mai- 
golds  and  swede  rows.    Dr.  Voelcker  informs  us  in  theBoyti 
Agricultural  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  93,  that  it  stands  the  froft 
remarkably  well,  and  in  Oermany,  where  they  are  P^^^ 
the  table,  they  are  not  considered  good  until  they  hare  itood 
at  least  a  week's  frost.    He  gives  us  the  foUowing  as  the  m- 
lyaia  of  the  green-top  variety : 

Wat»r... 86.030 

Oil ^ 

♦  Soluble  protein  compounds ••]^ 

Sugar,  gum, and  pectin *JJJ 

Salts,  soluble  in  water  ••J: 

f  Insoluble  protein  compounds   ^ 

Digestible  fibre  and  inaolnble  pectinons  eompoaads  >-J^ 

Woody  fibre  _. !3...  IfJJ 

Insoluble  mineral  matters '^^ 

loo-afl 

*  Containing  nitrogen ^SSS 

t  Containing  nitrogen OiS 

Total  nitKwen 877 

Percentage  of  ash 1*1^ 

This  analysis  shows  kohl  rabi  to  be  much  non  oatrititw 
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than  swedes,  mangolds,  and  tnniips.  He  also  states  that  '*  it 
ifl  excellent  food  for  miloh  cows,  inasmuch  as  it  prodooes 
much  and  good  milk,  and  the  hutter  has  not  the  unpleasant 
iUTOor  of  that  made  from  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  tnmips." 

Mr.  G.  Matson  (Mersea,  Colchester)  qoite  agreed  witli  the 
reader  of  the  paper  that  cahhage-jpnwing  had  not  received  the 
attention  it  oeserTed  from  the  mrmers  of  England,  notwith- 
standing which  he  helieved  that  in  a  few  years  it  wonld  be  every- 
where recognised  that  cattle  cabbage  was  one  of  the  most  invalu- 
able  products  within  the  farmer's  reach.  Although  he  had 
been  engaged  in  farming  operations  for  fourteen  years,  he  must 
confess  he  never  grew  caboage  till  last  year,  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  plant  some  upon  half  an  acre  of  laud  beside  the  road. 
This  he  did  on  the  4th  of  June.  On  the  16th  of  January  he 
found  that  the  ordinary  green  food  which  he  required  for  150 
Hampshire  lambs  failed,  and  he  turned  to  the  cabbage.  For 
weeks  he  might  say  the  animals  lived  upon  nothing  besides 
com  and  eake  but  the  cabbage  leaves  stripped  from  under- 
neath the  plant.  To  his  surprise,  this  did  not  hurt  the  cab- 
bages in  the  slightest  degree.  They  might  learn  a  lesson  from 
this,  for  it  was  a  most  general  thing  to  leave  the  under-Ieaves 
to  rot  away.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  reader  of  the 
paper  as  to  the  estimated  weight  per  acre,  he  (Mr.  Matson) 
generally  found  that  the  weights  of  such  things  required 
weigfaine  over  again.  The  Mark  Lane  Expresi  had  told  us  of 
somebody  growing  60  tons  an  acre  of  mangold  wurtzel.  [A 
Voice  :  «  So  it  was."]  All  he  wished  to  say  was  that  they 
should  be  cautious  in  receiving  all  wonderful  weights  and 
measurements.  His  latest  crop  of  cabbage  was  grown  in  July, 
and  fed  off  in  October ;  but  he  had  some  seed  hom  Sutton,  of 
Blading,  sown  in  October,  which  he  fancied  would  produce  an 
immense  quantity  of  food.  On  heavy  land  the  autumn-sown 
cabbage  was  not  what  was  most  suitable.  It  was  in  that  case 
necessary  to  transplant  in  the  summer  to  consume  in  the  au- 
tumn. Mr.  Cadle  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Club  for  intro- 
ducing a  subject,  to  which  but  little  attention  had  been  before 
called  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  M£CHi  (Tiptree,  Essex)  hid  been  a  cabbage-grower  for 
many  years.    He  always  grew  plants  planted  in  the  spring,  to 
come  in  during  the  late  summer  months.    At  harvest-time,  for 
instance,  they  were  exceedingly  useful.    As  thev  always  should 
keep  cattle  stall-feeding  in  the  summer,  as  well  as  winter,  the 
value  of  cabbage  was  immense,  when  other  food  was  scarce, 
and  this  generallv  happened  in  July,  Ausnist,  or  part  of 
September.    At  that  time  he  invariably  planted  about  six 
acres  of  abbage  after  winter  tares.    He  generally  got  a  good 
crop  of  winter  tares  mixed  with  winter  oats  and  some  wheat, 
which  was  of  course  cut  and  consumed.    As  the  land  was 
cleared  he  manured  it  with  twenty  loads  of  rich  manure ; 
then  double  ploughed  it,  one  plough  going  on  the  top,  and 
another,  drawn   by  four  horses,  going  underneath.    What 
applied  to  many  other  root-crops,  applied  also  to  cabbage — it 
wanted  deep  cultivation  and  plenty  of  manure.    The  laud 
being  so  manured  and  rolled  down,  he  watched  the  oppor- 
tonity  for  a  good  thunder-shower,  which  was  a  very  uncertain 
ai!air.    Last  year  he  had,  as  the  Club  would  remember,  to 
wait  an  unusually  long  while,  but  the  moment  the  opportunity 
arrived  he  got  every  person  upon  whom  hands  could  be  laid 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  cabbage  was  taken  from  the  beds 
and  at  once  put  into  the  ground,  the  marks  being  of  course 
made  with  the  drill.    He  recommended  every  fiirmer  to  have 
always  a  bed  of  cabbage-plants ;  the  same  with  kohl  rabi, 
else  just  as  the  plants  were  wanted  a  difficulty  might  be  ex- 
perienced in  getting  them,  because  even  if  there  were  any 
near,  which  was  very  often  the  case,  they  were  in  general  de- 
mnnd.    Besides,  the  plants  got  so  dx^  from  counting  them  and 
bringinjr  them  some  distance,  that  it  took  awav  immensely 
from    their   value.    Tn   his   case   they   applied   the  jet  to 
the    cabbage   bed,   and   the   consequence   was  the   plants 
pulled    up    easy,  with   plenty    of  mud   around  the   roots, 
and  were  much  more  likely  to  grow  than  under  any  other 
circumstances.     Although    last    year    was    so    unfavour- 
able   to    planting    out,  the    cabbages  were    planted  out. 
Tlien  came  the  unfortunate  winter,  when  he  expected  every 
cabbage  would  have  been  killed,  but  they  had,  on  the  con- 
tmry,    proved   to   be  of  the  utmost  value  during  the  pre- 
sent    spring  for  the  lambs.     Of  so  much  value  were  ttiey, 
that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  bid  him  £15  for  a  single  acre 
for   his   sheep   and   lambs;  but   he  declined  to  part  with 


them.  In  feeding  animals,  if  they  were  not  folded  on  the 
land  for  bullocks,  for  example,  he  passed  the  cabbages 
through  a  pulper  worked  by  steam  power,  and  it  was  as- 
tonishing how  useful  they  were  mixed  with  the  other  food. 
Where  tliey  grew  plenty  of  beans  on  heavy  land,  if  they  were 
short  of  food  in  July  they  might  have  as  much  as  they 
liked,  by  passing  the  beans  through  the  chaff-cutter. 
He  idways  bought  in  his  live  stock  in  July,  because  people 
were  then  obliged  to  sell  them,  and  there  was  less  likelihood  of 
disease  (Hear,  near).  Kohl  rabi  was  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  cabbage ;  it  transplanted  admirably,  and  it  might 
beffrownfrom  seed.  He  himself  had  grown  it  both  ways, 
ana  in  growing  from  seed  it  had  better  be  treated  as  in  the 
case  of  mangolds.  This  was  the  readiest  method  of  producing 
an  enormous  crop.  There  was  one  point  to  which  ne  would 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  namely,  the  application  of  town-sawage 
for  the  growth  of  kohl  rabi  and  caobage.  He  once  grew  ll 
acrn,  when  he  kept  a  quantity  of  pigs,  and  applied  sewage  with 
the  jets,  and  the  Ulub  would  have  no  idea  of  the  enormous 
produce.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a  small  leakage  from 
the  sewsge  pipe,  and  along  the  line  where  it  ran,  the  cabbages 
were  almost  as  big  as  bushel  measures  over  and  above  the 
rest  of  the  field.  An  examination  of  any  of  the  sewage  farms 
would  show  the  enormous  rapidity  with  which  the  cabbage 
crops  were  grown.  The  plants  were  alwi^ys  healthy,  because 
they  were  always  kept  moist.  Cabbages  put  into  sewage 
ground,  in  ten  weeks  produced  a  crop  worth  £25 ;  they  got  in 
point  of  fact  all  the  good  results  of  a  tropical  climate  by  the 
summer  application  of  sewage.  He  thanked  Mr.  Cadle  for  his 
paper,  ana  quite  agreed  with  him  that  cabbage  was  a  safe  and 
excellent  food,  the  cultivation  of  which  he  would  recommend  to 
every  farmer.  Before  concludin)?,  he  would  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  of  the  neat  benefit  they  might  derive  by  visiting 
each  other's  farms.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hudson,  of  Castleacre, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  coun^,  used  to  say 
that  visiting  each  other's  farms  was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
occupations  in  which  farmers  could  engage.  That  gentleman 
had  never  grown  a  crop  of  tares,  but  when  he  saw  what  he 
(Mr.  Mechi)  was  doing  in  that  respect,  he  ever  after  grew  30 
acres  a  year,  and  acknowledged  a  great  saving  in  oats  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  H.  Trethiwt  (Silsoe)  said  he  adopted  the  system 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fisher  Mobbs,  whose  name  was  known  to 
most  persons  in  the  room.  His  plan  was  to  sow  in  August, 
strike  the  cabbM^  out  in  November,  pUnt  them  out  in  Febru- 
ary, and  about  July  or  August  they  came  into  crop,  and  went  on 
from  that  time  tiU  Christmas ;  and  every  year  he  had  had 
cabbages  from  about  June  and  July  till  Christmas.  Mr. 
Cadle  had  alluded  to  the  value  of  cabbage  in  May,  but  in  May 
with  him  they  were  not  wanted  so  much,  as  they  had  generally 
good  grass  at  that  time.  With  him  the  short  time  for  grass  was 
July  and  August,  and  then  the  cabbages  came  in  useful ;  but 
in  the  grazing  counties  of  Leicester  and  Northampton  the  grass 
lasted  longer  than  elsewhere,  where  the  dry  seasons  rendered  arti- 
ficial food  necessary.  In  planting  the  cabbages  he  sometimes 
planted  them  on  the  ridge,  and  sometimes  at  every  third  furrow : 
and  he  found  it  a  ^;ood  plan  after  drawingthe  plants  from  the  beds 
to  drop  them  in  hquid  manure,  and  had  succeeded  very  well  in 
that  way.  The  gentleman  who  grew  the  most  cabbages  and  who 
did  it  the  best  in  his  neighbourhood,  was  Mr.  Charles  Howard, 
who  also  went  in  for  spnnsr  cabbages  that  sometimes  came  to  a 
second  crop,  but  he  himself  had  found  no  good  from  a  second 
crop,  which  came  too  late  in  the  season.  The  next  point  was, 
that  when  they  had  found  a  good  sort  to  keep  it  up.  As  soon  as 
the  cabbages  were  formed  he  usually  went  round  with  a  man 
who  took  some  sticks  and  stuck  them  into  the  selected  cab- 
bages. He  went  in  for  purples  in  the  first  place,  then  for  a 
good  fiat-formed  and  close-grained  cabbage.  All  these  were 
kept  for  seed.  He  did  not  grow  the  seed  himself,  but  he 
selected  two  or  three  cottagers  who  did  not  keep  bees,  and  he 
gave  them  the  cabbages  to  grow  for  seeds.  He  had  improved 
his  cabbages  in  that  way.  Gas-water  was  no  doubt  a  very 
powerful  manure,  but  difiienlt  to  get,  because  there  were  few 
places  where  it  could  be  obtained.  Keference  had  been  made 
as  to  the  exhaustive  nature  of  the  crop.  If  he  understood 
Mr.  Cadle's  argument  it  was,  that  the  cabbage  crop  was  an 
exhaustive  crop,  and  that  was  just  the  drawback  to  it,  because 
it  was  difficidt  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  land  afterwards. 
They  might  grow  turnips  afterwards  and  manure  the  land,  but 
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then  wu  ilwtyi  t  W  erop  after  etbbtni.  Mr.  Cadle  liad 
rtaj  properly  nnitad  with  the  eabbagethe  kohl-rabi,  which 
wu  comparttiTely  a  new  plant,  andwaaone  of  the  greatest 
boons  they  had  had  for  a  long  time.  In  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  ne  resided  they  oonld  grow  swedes  and  tnmips,  kohl- 
rabi and  mangold-wnrtzel,  and  they  got  Tcry  good  crops  in- 
deed. The  kohl-rabi  would  grow  on  the  stiffest  days,  and  on 
the  hottest  sands.  He  had  seen  it  grow  on  both,  and  instead 
of  growing  ont  of  the  groond,  as  it  naed  to  do  when  he 
lint  saw  it  (when  it  was  a  great  plant,  and  abont 
six  inches  np,  with  a  lamp  abcmt  as  bi^  as  one's  fist 
and  a  great  top^,  it  was  now,  throogh  onltiration,  as  pure 
as  a  swede,  ana  quite  as  heayy,  and  a  great  deal  more 
BUtritioas.  Kohl-rabi  was  sown  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  on  until  June,  and  the  sheep  were  put  oa  to  it  in  Septem- 
ber. He  saw  some  excellent  sheep  feeding  upon  in  September 
last  year,  and  doing  remarkably  well.  They  all  knew  that 
kohl-rabi  stood  the  winter  well.  The  past  serere  winter  had 
killed  some,  but  still  they  had  stood  it  well,  and  thej 
oould  at  all  events  say  that  it  was  a  remarkably  good  substi- 
tnte  for  swedes.  He  did  not  quite  agrae  abont  transplanting 
them,  because  he  saw  no  necessity  for  it.  Th^  might  save  a 
little  in  seed,  but  they  would  loee  more  in  labour.  He  gene- 
rally allowed  six  or  eip^ht  or  ten  tons  of  farmyard  manure, 
supplemented  by  artificial  manure ;  and  if  he  wanted  early 
feeding  he  began  in  April,  and  if  late  feeding  in  June.  The 
early  sown  would  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  the  late  sown. 
Mr.  J.  Trask  (Northington,  Alresford)  said  he  did  not  think 
cabbage  was  an  exhaustive  crop.  Mr.  Csidle  had  quoted  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Watercombe,  who  stated  that  from  ten 
years'  experience  it  was  not  an  exhaustire  crop.  He  belieyed 
that  all  crops  from  which  a  heavy  amount  per  acre  was  expected 
must  exhaust  the  manure  put  into  the  ground.  He  believed 
with  Mr.  Mechi  (though  he  was  not  one  of  his  disciples)  that 
the  more  exhaustive  a  crop  was  the  better  it  paid.  Mr.  Cadle 
had  quoted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stratton,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  grown  cabbage,  and  had  used  it  as  an  autumn  crop  feeding 
his  Iambs  with  it,  and  that  he  had  sold  them  at  about  six  months 
old  at  £3  a-pieoe.  In  Hampshire  they  did  not  pretend  to  be 
clever  fellows,  and  did  not  stick  to  the  four-course  system,  which 
was  pretty  nearly  exploded.  If  they  wanted  cabbage  they  put  in 
as  much  manure  as  the  ground  would  carry,  and  then  they  could 
grow  them.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cadle  that  the  winter 
planted  cabbage  was  the  best ;  at  all  events  he  did  not  find  it  so. 
What  Mr.  Saunders  had  said  about  growing  plants  firom  the  seed 
in  sheltered  corners,  then  transplanting  them  after  the  swede 
crop,  and  letting  them  come  in  the  autumn  for  food,  was  the 
plan  he  had  found  to  be  the  best,  because  if  they  were  then 
well  manured  they  would  turn  out  a  pretty  Rood  crop.  Wiih. 
regard  to  the  youne  man  who  had  followed  Mr.  Cadle,  and  who 
had  read  the  Mart  Lane  Expreti,  he  (Mr.  Trask^  hoped 
he  would  continue  to  do  so,  because  he  would  thereby  learn 
both  something  to  follow  and  something  to  avoid,  and  he 
would  learn  that  there  were  other  things  he  should  follow  be- 
aides  growing  cabbages. 

Mr.  H.  Neild  (Lancashire)  said  this  subject  of  cabbage  crops 
was  one  of  importance  throughout  England.  He  came  m>m  the 
north,  and  there  were  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  question 
might  be  looked  at ;  viz.,  first,  the  very  important  one  of  the 
consumption  by  their  stock,  which  was  the  primary  consider- 
ation of  all  farmers ;  secondly,  if  the  farmer  resided  near  a 
large  town,  the  consumption  by  the  population  in  towns, 
especially  when  potatoes  were  scarce.  In  tne  north  they  were 
led  to  consider  tne  growth  of  cabbages  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
hundreds  of  tons  of  cabbages  brought  into  the  markets  of  Man- 
chester, and  other  towns  in  Lancashire,  from  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  and  other  more  favoured  districts  of  EneUnd. 
He  was  rather  jealous  of  quotin^f  the  prices  which  cabbase 
crops  mi^ht  fetoh,  because  he  did  not  know  what  landlords 
might  think  about  it  (lauffhter) ;  but  when  he  heard  that 
Scotch  cabbages  sold  for  Sd.  a  piece,  he  thought  the  cases 
were  exceptional,  and  ought  not  to  go  forth  to  tne  public  as 
being  the  general  experience  of  farmers  (Hear,  hear).  He 
had  sold  cabbages  for  the  market  at  £26  an  acre,  but  he  knew 
that  in  different  localities  matters  were  entirely  changed,  and 
what  was  one  man's  experience  might  be  another  man's  mis- 
fortune. Bat  he  would  say,  whatever  they  did,  let  them  grow 
cabbages,  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  they  could 
grow  i  end  whether  they  followed  Mr.  Meehi's  plan  of  giving 
fbem  lewage  or  not,  let  them  give  them  plenty  of  water. 


Mr.  T.  HoKUT  (Leamingtonl  itid  whai  ke  knmr  of  eibVagi 
cultivation  he  learnt  firom  Mr.  BandeD,  of  Woreestenhirs,  qm 
of  the  best  cabbage  growers,  on  heavy  land,  he  ever  ksev. 
It  was  verr  important,  as  Mr.  Cadle  had  said,  to  have  a  fool 
stock;  ana  Mr.  Trethewy  had  given  them  a  good  lesna  it 
selecting  the  seed  by  having  it  grown  under  tiieir  own  nper* 
intendence.    He  bdieved  the  b«t  plants  in  the  world  wen  to 
be  got  from  ScotUnd.    For  deep  cultivation  in  the  aatuufi 
there  was  nothing  like  steam,  but  as  regards  the  roUiii;  he 
did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cadle,  for  if  the  land  was  in  good  tilth 
it  was  better  than  rolling,  and  the  plant  was  better  withrat  it. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  used  he  thought  Hr. 
Cadle  in  putting  it  at  £S  an  acre  had  not  bestowed  saioeit 
attention  to  the  sulqe^.    He  did  not  manure  heavily,  bit  ht 
should  never  put  less  than  15  tons  per  acre ;  and  he  dittgned 
with  the  artificial  manure  in  the  autumn.    There  was  noUuBg 
like  good  Peruvian  ^no  to  be  applied  in  the  spring  wlus  tu 
plants  were  beginning  to  grow  ;^  but  aa  it  is  now  slsMit  ia* 
ponible  to  obtam  good  guano,  it  is  important  that  wbatew 
artificial  manun  is  used  should  contain  a  good  peroeatage  of 
ammonia.    In  the  winter  the  oabbage  did  not  require  oon 
sustenance   than   it    obtained  from    the   soil.    No  dosbt 
cabbages  were  gross  feeders,  and  too  much  maanie  eosU 
not  M  anplied  when  the  planto  began  to  pow.  It  m 
desirable,  ne  thought,  to  have  a  sucoeasion  of  kinds  of  esbbage 
to  follow  each  other.    They  could  not  expect  to  get  them  ofia 
before  Jone,  unless  in  soil  of  very  high  condition.  Hmj 
might  then  be  grown  in  suooession  in  small  relajv,  sotito 
have  them  entirely  through  the  winter.    His  practioe  yh  ts 
plant  out  a  portion  in  the  8rd  week  in  October,  bat  the  groosd 
must  be  entirdy  free  from  game  and  rabbits,  or  be  Droteeted 
by  netting.    The  produce  would  depend  on  the  comntian, 
and  the  state  of  the  land.    There  was  one  point  which  ihoaii 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  cabbages  were  a  heslthy  food  for 
voung  stock.  There  was  nothing  on  which  lambs  could  be  fed 
better;  but   there  was  a   limit   to   it,   because  as  noi 
as   the   cabba^  began   to  vegetate  in  the  sprisg  tbey 
became  bitter,  and  ewes  and  lambs  would  then  est  them  only 
when  positively  compelled  to  do  so.    He  believed  they  were  a 
usefhl  crop.    They  took  a  good  deal  out  of  the  land,  ud 
required  a  good  deal  put  in ;  but  they  were  like  msageld— 
and  if  they  had  a  good  produce  from  i(  they  eould  alfoid  to  Mt 
something  in  in  return.    No  one  was  better  able  thin  Mr. 
Trethewy  to  speak  of  the  kohl-rabi.    Bedfordshire  was  s  good 
county  for  it ;  and  anybody  paning  through  that  oodbIv  niit 
see  the  amazing  extent  to  which  it  was  bemg  srown.   Be  b^ 
lieved  one  gentleman  had  grown  40  acres  of  seed  in  that  coss^. 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  growth  of  variooi  nedi 
in  Bedfordshire  must  be  enormous,  and  it  was  important  people 
should  know  where  they  oonld  get  the  best  seed  from. 

Mr.  Mechi  said  he  forgot  to  say  that  after  tares  came  doWi 
with  an  interposing  crop  of  cabbage. 

Mr.  Glennt  (Barking)  said  that  if  a  good  crap  of  eabbi|v 
was  wanted,  manure  must  be  put  on,  not  to  the  ortent  of  £2  &a 
acre  only,  but  to  the  extent  of  £8  or  £10  an  acre.  It  had  beei 
said  that  cabbages  had  been  sold  at  3d.  each,  but  he  bad  been 
glad  to  send  them  to  King^s  Cross  to  be  forwaided  to  Has- 
Chester,  for  6d.  per  dozen.  In  planting  them  he  had  two  oei 
to  do  it,  and  that  cost  5s.  to  6s.  per  acre,  without  ooontiagtbc 
labour  of  boys.  Two  men  with  lines  to  guide  them  voold 
do  an  acre  per  diem  easily.  The  plants  were  pUoed  about 
two  feet  square,  and  were  planted  out  about  HicfaMi* 
mas-day,  the  seed  being  sown  in  August.  This  had  n- 
ference  to  the  smaller  sorts.  At  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barfanc, 
they  were  planted  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart; 
and  a  friend  of  his  offered  £35  an  acre  for  them,  m 
could  not  get  them ;  but  that  must  not  be  taken  as  the  sTerue 
price.  With  regard  to  sewage,  he  believed  it  was  Tslaaw 
for  all  green  crops,  and  a  most  useful  help.  It  bad  been  applied 
to  onions  on  Bntton  Farm,  and  they  hadsold  for  MO  per  acre^ 

Mr.  MzcRi :  I  think  £60  or  £70  an  acre. 

Mr.  Glinnt  said  he  thought  the  price  was  £40,  hot  tfcw 

K rices  must  not  be  taken  as  the  rule.    The  cabbsge  seed  iboou 
e  sown,  and  then  the  plant  transplanted.   They  ahoola  sem 
be  sown  where  they  were  meant  to  be  planted. 

Mr.  OwEW  (Clapton,  Berks)  said  he  was  a  nonce  in  grom 
cabbaffe  and  kohl-nbi,  and  came  here  to  know  how  to  gr^ 
He  believed  it  was  a  most  valuable  crop,  ^^<^^f  i?"^ 
in  coming  in  just  when  other  roote  were  not  aniisWe.  nj 
could  bear  out  what  Mr.  Horley  bad  atitel  fieserer  Hf 
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letter  muuiganent  ia  nowiiur  kobl-mbi  tluiafhat  of  their  lait 
yt$/t  Chairman  (Mr.  nowinQ,  and  after  aeeing  that  he  went 
home  diiaatitfied.  There  was  aearoelj  a  root  of  the  tort  ^wn 
in  hie  (Mr.  Owen*s)  county,  and  he  determined  that  if  his 
health  was  spared  he  woold  grow  kohl-rabi,  and  he  only  wanted 
to  know  how  to  grow  it.  It  was  qnite  right  that  if  ther  grew  a 
iDot  crop  that  each  poond  spent  on  mannre  wonld  yield  twenty 
per  cent.  (Hear,  hear).  Root-growini  to  him  was  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  larm  operations*  He  had  some  ten  or  twelTo 
teres  of  cabbage^  which  were  what  were  called  the  **  Thousand 
Head.**  His  nest  neighbonr  grew  abont  thirty  acres  of  them, 
and  they  weighed  some  SOlbs.  to  SOlbs.  each.  He  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  some  of  his  neighbonn.  He  planted 
the  eabbagea  in  October.  He  sowed  tJ^em  in  the  most  exposed 
dsee.  instead  of  being  sheltered,  they  fsoed  the  north ;  and 
oe  had  100,000  plants  to  plant  oat,  and  was  waiting  for  rain, 
hat  the  pknts  stood  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather. 

Mr.  R.  Lebbs  (Brandon,  Norfolk)  said  this  was  the  first  Tear 
he  had  grown  eabbaffes,  and  he  wiaheid  to  give  a  little  advice  how 
not  to  grow  them  (fiinghter).  He  had  a  IHend  who  nnderstood 
hov  to  grow  the  seed,  and  to  tmnspbuit  the  plants  in  autumn. 
He  lent  for  them  in  November,  and  he  planted  out  85,000 
plants,  which  were  now  growing,  with  the  exception  that  out 
of  the  35,000  about  25,000  had  run  away  (laughter). 
Therefore,  he  adTised  cabbage  growers  to  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticalar  than  he  had  been  in  punting  them  out.  He  was  told 
that  his  teed  was  sown  a  little  too  early,  and  that  they  came  a 
little  too  forward  for  the  season.  He  was  quite  a  norice  at 
the  holiness,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  his  four  acres  of  cabbage 
were  little  or  no  good. 

Mt.Masfsn  (Wolverhampton)  said  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  tpeak,  but  Mr.  Cadle  had  read  a  letter  from  him,  but  had 
not  added  that  he  had  said  that  few  ^ple  knew  less  than  he 
did  tbont  the  subject.  He  had  been  m  the  habit  of  growing 
etbhages  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  and  no  one  who 
had  grown  cabbages  would  saythev  were  not  one  of  the  most 
Talnable  of  our  esculents.  He  did  not,  in  fact-,  know  the 
month  in  the  year  when  cabbages  were  not  valuable  on  a 
farm.  The  gentleman  who  had  said  they  were  not  valuable 
mntt  have  lived  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (laughter).  He  could 
not  have  endured  the  severity  of  the  past  few  seasons,  when  the 
fiumen  had  not  a  blade  of  grass,  and  when  the  stock  would 
hsTe  been  all  the  better  for  a  feed  of  cabbage.  As  far  as  he 
conid  jadge  he  believed  the  smaller  kinds  of  cabbage  were  the 
most  valuable.  They  came  early,  and,  if  carefiilly  cut  off,  there 
would  be  a  second  crop,  which  would  come  in  very  advanta^ 
Keontly.  His  principal  reason  for  rising  was  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  plants  he  had  from  Scotland  and  those 
be  grew  himself.  He  had  had  15,000  within  the  kst  week 
from  Scothmd.  Some  of  his  own  were  selected  on  the  same 
principle  as  had  been  explained  by  Mr.  Trethewy ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  was  as  great  as  the  mfferenoe  in 
the  width  of  the  shoulders  of  the  smalTeet  and  the  larvest  man 
in  that  room.  He  should  like  to  know  how  this  £fference 
vote,  because  he  was  much  struck  with  it.  He  was  also  much 
iniprited  in  the  difference  in  the  weight  He  had  had  equal 
loads  of  the  two  kinds  weighed,  and  one  was  only  9  owtand  the 
other  16  cwt.  This  was  a  very  startling  difference,  and  he  was 
at  a  lost  for  any  explanation.  One  gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  detinbility  of  dipping  the  plants  in  a  little  liquid  manure. 
He  had  a  tub  in  which  he  put  Uqnid  manure,  and  ne  saturated 
the  plants  before  putting  them  into  the  ground,  and  it  had  an 
sxeellent  effect,  particularly  in  a  dry  season,  and  prevented  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  plants.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Cadle  had  in- 
troduced this  subject,  because  the  subject  was  a  national  one, 
and  partieularlv  important  when  they  suffered  from  drought, 
and  wanted  to  now  how  to  keep  their  stock  during  the  sum- 
months. 


The  CRAnucAN  said  he  thought  the  subject  had  been  dis- 
cused  fairly  and  satisfactorily,  and  that  there  was  little  to 
add ;  but  he  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cabbages  and  other  kindred  plants  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  of  England.  Any  nrmer  growing  the 
two  torts  in  the  same  field  would  perceive  a  vast  dif- 
ference at  once.  The  turnips  or  swedes  from  South  of 
£ngknd  seed  would  run  away  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  that  grown  from  North  of  England  seed.  He  couU 
not  expbin  it|  but  tuoh  was  the  not.  Again,  kohl  rabi 
Hd  9tt^  TQOti  Uwt  were  mtiyee  Qf  n9rthen^  cUn^tos, 


became  more  tender  when  grown  in  A  nrntheni  eUmate  under 
high  cultivation,  and  were  less  proof  against  frost.  Wi^ 
regard  to  cabbage  it  grew  deeper  in  the  soil  than  swedes,  and 
threw  out  more  roots,  so  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure put  in  the  more  the  cabbage  would  absorb,  and  the  more 
profitable  the  crop  wonld  beoome,  and  so  he  contended  that 
manure  could  never  be  misapplied  to  cabbage.  Cabbage 
and  kohl  rabi  were  the  most  interesting  crops  to  gpx>w,  and  he 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  thc^  would  be  stored  and 
used  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  only  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cadlb,  in  reply,  touched  lightly  on  some  of  the  re* 
marks  which  had  been  made.  He  believed  the  end  of  May 
was  one  of  the  most  eritieal  times,  at  all  events  for 
formen  on  light  lands,  because  they  had  to  keep  their  meadows 
for  mowing,  and  hence  a  difficultly  arose  in  feeding  the  stock. 
If  they  had  a  stock  of  cabbage  at  that  time  it  would  be  useful, 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  tney  would  be  obliged  to  use  it  if 
there  was  plenty  of  other  food.  As  to  the  exhaustive  nature 
of  the  crop,  anyone  who  grew  sixty  tons  an  acre  of  roots  or 
any  large  crop,  must  find  it  would  be  exhaustive,  because  the 
larger  the  crop,  if  taken  off,  the  greater  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
They  wanted  to  grow  exhaustive  crops.  That  was  just  the 
point.  It  waa  the  last  ten  bushels  of  com,  or  the  last  ten  tons 
of  roota  that  brought  the  profit  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to 
the  season  for  cnltare,  his  experience  had  been  that  the  cab- 
bages were  wanted  mostly  in  May  or  June^  because  in  the 
autumn  they  had  got  turnips  and  other  things,  and  did  not 
want  cabbage  so  much.  Mr.  Neild  spoke  of  his  jealousy 
about  quoting  prices.  That  was  true  to  some  extent.  Mr. 
Horley  nad  spoien  of  not  rolling  the  land,  but  on  light  land 
rolling  was  necessary,  as  Uiey  wanted  to  get  the  land  as  fine  and 
firm  as  possible.  With  regard  to  manure,  no  doubt  the  more 
they  put  the  better  for  the  cabbages ;  and  in  his  estimate  he  had 
taken  no  account  of  the  farm-vard  manure  that  would  neces- 
sarily be  used.  As  to  width  of  planting,  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  planting  with  a  space  of  27  inches  between  the  rows. 
Roiuiing  to  teed  wat  an  important  point.  The  old  gardening 
books  showed  the  time  for  planting  the  seed  must  be  between 
the  6th  August  and  the  12th.  As  to  the  difference  in  the 
energy  of  cabbage  running^  to  seed,  he  could  quite  believe  Mr. 
Mamui ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  plants  from  North  or 
South  with  Italian  rye-grass  recently  imported,  which  grew 
much  faster  than  seed  grown  in  this  country.  With  regard  to 
storing  he  had  heard  of  several  phms ;  one  was  that  of  hanging 
cabbages  downwards  on  poles,  but  this  is  impracticable  with 
hurge  quantities;  however,  he  hoped  some  practical  method 
wonld  be  discovered,  so  that  they  might  have  cabbages  both  in 
winter  and  summer  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  MjLTSON  protested  against  the  personalities  in  which 
Mr.  Trask  had  attempted  to  indul^.  Such  a  course  could 
only  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  meetings  such  as  those  of  the 
Farmers*  Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cadle  for  his  paper,  and  a  similar 
compliment  to  the  chairman,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


NEW   MEMBERS. 

Elected,   Monday,    March    6. 

E.  J.  Athawes,  Barton- Yille,  Beckenham. 

W.  Avcding,  Bochester. 

O.K.  CasUe, Bicester. 

G.  C.  Coote,  Tortington,  Arundel. 

W.  Hudson,  Crowborougb,  Sutsex. 

Elected,  Monday,  April  8. 

H.  Dodd,The  Hall,  Rotherfield,  Tnnbridge  Wells. 

T.  Gearey,  Great  Westwood,  Watford. 

W.  Glennv,Cranbonme  Lodge,  Barking. 

J.  S.  Leightoo,  Loton  Park,  Shrewsbury. 

G.  F.  Mnntx,  UmbersUde,  Birmingham. 

J.  Thornton,  16.  Langham  Place. 

W.  Wakefield,  Fletchampstead  Hall,  Coventry. 

A.  C.  Wheeler,  Kingsholm,  Gloocester. 
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LAVENHAM     FABMEBS'     CLUB. 

FOREIGN  FABJilNO. 


At  the  litt  meeting,  Mr.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  William  Biddbll,  the  President  of  the  Clab,  mid  : 
When  we  take  an  "  onting"  for  pleasure,  it  ia  best  to  leaTe  the 
"  shop  "  at  home,  and  ^ve  fall  range  to  the  new  idea*  and 
reflections  which  will  arise  upon  our  way.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
haring  been  always  curious  to  see  a  little  of  the  farming  on 
the  Continent,  determined  it  should  be  one  of  the  main  points 
for  observation  in  my  recent  trip  there.  What  I  propose  to 
do  this  eveniufl;  is  to  give  the  Club  a  few  notes  of  what  I  saw, 
and  my  reflections  thereon,  which  form  the  great  pleasure  of 
travelling-*the  quietly  at  home  digesting  the  rough  facts  we 
gather  wnen  abroad.  I  will  give  my  route,  and  the  time  it 
took,  that  the  Club  may  judge  of  the  limited  opportunity  I  had 
of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  foreign  farming,  and  value  my 
observations  thereupon  accordingly.  July  9th  last  I  started 
from  Harwich  at  9  p.m.,  reaching  Antwerp  at  12  the  next  day 
(Sunday),  after  having  had  the  opposite  of  a  very  enjoyable 
voyage ;  my  discomfiture  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  I  was  nearly  the  only  one  ill  on  board.  For 
tiie  last  forty  or  fifty  miles,  we  were  in  the  river  Scheldt,  whose 
high  banks  for  confining  it  from  the  low  Unds  adjoining  pre- 
vented me  from  seeing  anything  of  the  Dutcli  farming  upon 
its  borders.  On  the  lith  we  railed  on  bv  Malines  and  Liege, 
passing  out  of  Belgium  by  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  into  the  Prus- 
sian states  to  C/ologne  and  Bonn.  From  Bonn  we  took  a 
steamer  and  went  down  the  most  besutirnl  part  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Ma^rence.  Leaving  that  by  rail,  we  looked  in  at 
Worms,  passing  over  the  Rmne  at  Manhcim  (where  we  walked 
through  the  cavalrv  stables,  and  saw  the  horses  enjoying  stale 
straw),  and  proceeded  to  Heidelbursh,  by  Carlshrne,  and  on  to 
Baden ;  through  this  State,  on  to  Friebnrgh,  where  we  took  a 
cama^  and  paused  through  the  Black  Forest  by  St.  Blaxiers ; 
again  joining  the  rail  and  Rhine  near  Walshnnt,  tnvelliny  on- 
wards into  Switzerland  to  the  blue  waters  of  Zurich.  From 
it  we  sailed  on  to  Zngg,  which  we  left  by  steamer  on  to  Aith 
and  Goldo,  where  we  saw  the  great  landslip.  Here  we  took 
saddle-horses,  and  ascended  the  Rigi,  on  whose  top  (5,900  ft 
above  the  sea)  we  slept ;  descended  on  foot  down  to  Wiggis, 
from  thence  steamed  down  the  splendid  lake  of  Lucerne  to 
Fluellin.  Falling  back  to  Lucerne,  we  left  bv  carriage  to 
Meyringin.  After  seeing  the  grand  wateriall  UfuminatM,  we 
proceeded  on  horseback  across  the  sreat  Shidech  to  Qrinden- 
wald ;  after  viewing  the  glacier  here,  and  walking  into  a 
cavern,  in  its  base,  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  long,  formed  entirely 
of  ice,  we  rode  over  the  Wingern  Alp,  6,690  ft.  high,  down  to 
Lauterbrunn,  where,  after  looking  at  the  noted  waterfall,  we 
passed  ou  to  the  fashionable  Jnla  Laken,  on  to  Thun.  After 
viewing  one  burning  hot  day,  the  hours  of  Berne,  we  left 
Switzerland,  by  Neuchatel,  passing  into  France  at  Pontalier, 
on  by  Dole,  Dijon,  and  Fontainbleau  (where,  from  seeing  such 
fine  trees,  my  conceit  of  English  oaki  was  greatly  diminished) 
on  to  Paris ;  leaving  by  Amiens  and  Boulogne,  we  reached 
£ngUnd  at  Folkestone.  I  saw  little  at  Paris  of  interest 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  except  the  enormous  carts ; 
the  weight  carried  bv  them  is  extraordinary.  My  brother,  who 
was  concerned  in  a  foundry  at  Toun  in  1840,  informs  me  that 
some  machinery  weighing  from  five  to  six  tons  came  200  miles 
from  Dieppe  in  a  single  cart.  Upon  getting  well  out  of 
Antwerp,  the  first  tiling  that  strikes  an  English  farmer 
would  be  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  plots  into  which  the 
land  is  divided.  The  farms  in  Belgium  average  11^  acres 
each,  according  to  Howard's  book  on  **  Continental  Farming," 
a  work  all  interested  in  the  subject  should  read — ^it  is  full  of 
information,  especially  as  regards  cropping  and  wages ;  from  it 
I  have  drawn  somewhat  largelv  in  getting  up  this  paper. 
Until  1  reached  France,  where  I  obsOTved  much  bolder  farm- 
ing, I  should  think  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  I  saw  was 
cultivated  in  plots,  not  averaging  more  than  one  and  a-half 
acre.  I  suppose  the  divisions  of  ownership  are  well  delineated 
on  official  maps,  as  I  could  perceive  no  posts— mere  balks,  or 
fences  to  indicate  the  divisions.    This  extreme  division  of  land 


effectually  prevents  any  oostly  or  expensive  madiinery  or  im- 
plements being  used.    Steam  machinAiy  is,  of  eooiac^  atinlj 
out  of  the  question.    It,  I  >ight  say,  in  every  way  iapeda 
good  farming.  As  nearly  hdf  the  land  is  fanned  byitsovnen, 
this  style  of  farming  is  not  likely  to  he  altered.     To  make  it 
worse  these  small  pUita  are  often  a  long  way  from  the  hoiW' 
stead,  leading  to  what  a  former  reader  at  this  Club  woold  all 
**'  a  waste  of  foroe,'*  it  taking  the  fanner  ten  times  u  bag  to 
walk  to  get  the  cows  a  boshd  or  two  of  grass  as  it  did  to  en: 
it.    From  there  being  no  fences  (in  many  parts  not  erea 
to  fence  the  railways  in),  and  but  rarely  water,  gnzing  the 
laud  is  quite  out  of  the  question.    What  necessity  eompdi  to 
be  done  there,  it  might  be  useful  for  us  to  foUow  hot,  tIl, 
soil  our  green  crops  under  cover  in  the  summer  time.    We 
take  great  pains  to  obtain  manure  by  winter  grazing  our  ncft, 
very  often  greatly  injuring  the  land  by  carting  them  off.   IV 
fact  that  summer-made  beef  sells  at  from  (coming  at  a  seuee 
period)   Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  stone  more  than  winter-fed  is  i 
weighty  reason  for  making  it  in  summer.     A  stranger  woold 
be  apt  to  conclude  no  stock  were  kept ;   but  though  there  is 
very  little  grazing  going  on,  a  good  many  eows  are  fed,  the 
only  indication  of  which  you  see,  when  riding,  ii  their  iten 
ends  visible  through  the  doors  of  the   homestead,  whidi  ii 
generally  included  under  one  large  wood  building,  embrKiog 
the  house,  bam  (generally  on  the  second  stoiy  approached  hj 
an  earth    incline),  waggon-shed,  oow-honse,  piggeriei,  kt. 
This  construction  is  favourable  for  the  collection  of  the  liqud 
manure  into  one  oeaspool,  which,  with  the  heap  of  maaBie,  is 
usually  pUoed  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door  of  the  house.   Its 
contents  are  carted  to  the  land  in  a  long  cask,  pboed  in  the 
railed  wanon,  when  any  produce   requires  to  be  hraojrht 
home,  as  Mck  carriage.     This  invisibility  of  live  stock  1 
noticed  especiallv  in  a  valley  of  Grindenwald,  where  HumT, 
in  his  gniae  book,  says  thousands  of  oows  an  fed.    Probahly 
some  of  them  were  grazing  on  the  mountain  sides  high  sp.  At 
Thum  we  were  {[ratified  to  hear  the  peculiar  hum  suod  din^ 
kept  up  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morninc  by  the  belli  oa 
the  necks  of  the  cows  forminga  large  dairy  which  were  nottonud 
out  at  all  at  midday.  Indoor  leedingis  sometimes  pursued  too  br. 
At  the  University   model  farm  at  Bonn,  the  sheep  veR 
huddled   together    in    a    bam-like    building   with  other 
stock.     Observing  some  Southdowna  of  some  preteoiioas,  1 
found  they  came  from  England.    I  could  but  think  if  the 
ghost  of  Tom  Crisp  were  there  how  he  would  shrug  his 
shoulden  at  the  pig-like  treatment  of  his  favourite  Soath- 
downs.    Even  here,  where  English  fmrming  had  been  ncees- 
fully  copied,  I  was  surprised  to  notice  a  gang  of  harrows  with 
wooden  teeth.    The  variety  of  crops  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  renders  a  ride  through  it  very  interesting,   lor  in* 
stance,  within  a  few  miles  of  Heidelburgh  (wlicre  women  soU 
the  railway  tickets^,  I  saw,  with  the  exception  of  beans,  nesHf 
every  crop  required  to  clothe,  feed,  and  amuse  msakiad,  eo* 
bracing  toe  vine,  the  usual  com  crops,  potatoes,  beet  (whether 
su^  or  not  I  could  not  discern),  maize,  rye,  tobseoo,  the 
universal  lucerne,  hops,  clover,  lupins,  poppies,  oole-aeed,  kohl 
rebbi,  and  frequently  flax  and  hemp,    in  Switzerland,  what 
money  is  decidedlv  scarce,  the  aim  is  evidently  to  render  the 
occupier  independent  by  growing  all  he  requires.   Baamj 
pervades  all  their  doings.    As  a  specimen,  the  naves  of  the 
wheels  were  in  some  instances  done  up  in  straw  or  bsd  hay,  to 
prevent  the  snn*s  acting  upon  them.    In  Heidelburgh,  I  was 
amused  at  the  agricultural  carriages.    A  cart,  or  aar  two* 
wheeled  vehicle  was  rarely  seen.    The  light-railed  waggoa, 
whose  buck  here  would  cost  about  30s.,  answered  every  par- 
poee.    When  earth  was  to  be  conveyed,  a  long  bnUock-hke 
trough  was  placed  in  it ;  when  liquid  manure,  the  long  cask  I 
before  named.    Most  of  them  had  breaks  attached,  u  w 
cows  or  cattle  by  which  they  were  drawn  are,  I  spprehesd,  act 
good  at  down-hUl  work.    The  pole,  instead  of  shafts,  did  r«r 
well,  except,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  when  only  one  ox  was 
naed,  then  the  whole  aet-out  looked  very  awkwwd.   fmpaai 
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co«»  in  fall  milk  w«ra  drawing  them.    This  Menu  sonwwhat 
crofll,  but  I  haTB  no  doaht  the  oow  was  mnch  hajipier.  and  its 

Srodnce  mora  wholesome  than  the  London  oow  and  its  pro- 
nee.     Indeed,  comparing  its  lot  with  manY  of  those  in  this 
ecmntry,  it  appears  in  no  way  inferior.    These  worked  oows 
were  eridentiy  well  fed  and  cared  for,  both  in  kind  osage, 
and    in    haviag    their    food    pnparad     for    them,     and 
living  ia  weil-slieltered  homes,  whereas  we  here  freqaentlj 
see  oows  whose  whole  day  is  taken  up  in  MMn-^hmg  OTcr 
meagre  pastures  in  a  hot  broiling  sun,  for  a  necessair  supplv 
of  food.    Drawing  waggons,  I  obserred  some  good  wide  half- 
fat  bullocks,  which  were  evidently  well-satidcd  with  their 
position  in  life.    I  think  it  is  quite  open  to  doubt  whether  we 
uave  not  too  much  displaced  cattle  as  beasts  of  burden.    To 
be  sure  where  ploaghbg  was  being  done  by  cows  the  soil  was 
of  a  tender  pliable  natun.    Indeed,  I  saw  no  land,  excepting 
in  France,  compared  to  our  heavy  day  Umds  in  the  difficult 
of  caltivation.    Were  I  a  small  fimner  of  light  land,  T  should 
certainly  consider  whether  the  cow  should  not  help  the  horse 
in  ploughing  it    The  cattle  were  far  better  than  t£e  estimate 
I  had  previously  formed  of  them.    Upon  the  top  of  the  Bigi, 
one  of  the  most  known  mountains  in  Switzerland,  I  saw  a 
large  daii^  of  very  superior  oows,  fewn-coloured,  with  dark 
points,  wide  and  short-lagged,  with  apparently  a  good  dis- 
position to  fetten.    The  management  of  the  mountain  dairies  is 
as  follows :  In  •prinff  they  eat  the  grass  from  the  low  and  fre- 
queotly  imgatea  vaDey  grounds,  which  produce  three  crops  in 
a  year.    As  summer  advances  the  cows  are  moved  higher  up, 
lo  that  in  the  hottest  period  the  hidbest  grounds  are  fed, 
approached  only  by  hoTM  and  cattle  paths.  I&  a  few  months 
the  dairy  itself  in  many  cases  is  moved  to  near  the  top,  and 
the  cheow  and  butter  is  brought  down  hj  horse  or  hand, 
chiefly  by  the  latter.    As  autumn  advances  the  cows  occupy 
a  lower  level.    In  the  winter  th^  are  shedded  in  the  valleys 
bdow,  when  I  exMct  they  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  arable  knd  is  small,  as  well  as  of  mowable  grass,  there- 
fore the  supply  of  roots,  hay,  and  strew  is  very  limited.    For 
litter  leaves  are  collected  and  preserved.  Hay  is  mudi  thought 
of,  ooUected  by  oonsidenble  labour,  and  'n  frequently  earrid  a 
bog  distance  down  the  mountain  sides  in  nets,  on  the  backs  of 
men.    Where  there  is  much  of  it,  you  see  numerous  wood 
sheds  for  its  reception,  very  like  the  cottages  or  chalets,  with 
boards  for  roo^  kept  on  hy  large  pieces  of  rock  plaeed  upon 
then.    I  obstfvea  at  nearly  every  homestead  the   sledges 
laid  up,  ready  to  be  brought  out   in  winter    for  oonvey- 
aaoe  of  hay  and  fuel,  &c.    The  scarcity  of  hay,  and  the 
difficulty  of    its   carriage,   have,   I    suppose,   led   to   the 
plan  of  baiting  horses  u[Nm  alices  of  coarse  lye  bread.    Our 
coachman  earned  his  with  him,  and  very  quickly  baited  his 
horses  with  it.    It  appeared  to  differ  in  appearance  very  httle 
from  the  kwves  strapMd  upon  the  backs  of  the  Swiss  soldiers 
we  saw  assembled  at  Zurich.    It  is  extraordinary  how,  in  high 
elevations,  wheeled  carriages  are  dispensed  with.    It  seems 
sorprising  how  an  hotel,  like  that  on  Aigi.  capable  of  accom- 
modating 300  people,  can  be  carried  oh  when  all  its  suppUes, 
tnclndinff,  1  think,  the  water,  have  to  arrive  from  fer  below 
on  the  neks  of  men  and  hones.    In  passing  through  the 
Black  Forest  we  saw  agriculture  in  its  priodtive  state,  still  the 
splendid  roads  kept  up  by  the  Government  had  done  a  good 
deal  to  modernize  the  parts  we  passed  through.    In  some  dis- 
tiicts,  the  roads,  I  believe,  were  self-supporting.  As  there  were 
DO  toll-gates  this  seems  pandoxicaL    It  ii  by  the  firnit  trees 
which  now  upon  the  narrow  wastes  by  the  sides,  and  which, 
from  toere  being  no  hedges,  seem  to  thrive,  and  the^  were 
carefully  kept  and  renewed  when  necessary.    Assuming  an 
apple  tree  to  be  worth  to  rent  6d.  a-year,  and  that  one  was 
planted  on  each  side  every  two  rods,  there  would  be  820  to  a 
mile,  which  at  6d.  each  would  yield  £8  a  year  per  mile.    This 
probably  might.keep  (ap  ^the  road,'  as  the  material  is  formed 
from  the  rocks  adjouung,  and  labour  is  very  cheap.    Still  the 
boring  and  blasting  of  the  rock  is  expensive.    This  paper  is 
mach  too  long  for  an  introductory  one.    I  will,  therefore, 
terminate  it  by  stating  that  on  looking  a^ain  in  old  Ensland,  1 
was  satisfied  tnat^  generally  speaking,  neither  foreign  nrming 
or  crops  were  equal  to  our  own.    At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
fsir  to  state  that  I  observed  no  greater  waste  of  labour  anv- 
where  than  when  I  saw  in  Kent  four  good  horses  on  a  plough, 
ploughing  up  a  fkiled  plant  of  turnips  when  the  land  was  very 
dry.    In  conclusion  I  nope  to  hear  the  following  points  dis- 
cussed :  The  propriety  of  summer  soiling  your  own  green  crops 


—of  working  cattle— of  growing  a  greater  variety  of  crops— 
depending  less  upon  wheat,  bariev,  dw  the  desirability  of 
growing  fruit  in  a  more  oommereial  scale  than  hitherto. 

Mr.  A.  Edoas  did  not  go  so  fer  |as  Mr.  Biddell,  only 
reaehing  Hamburgh.  He  did  not  call  what  he  saw 
fermingatalL  As  to  the  state  of  the  land,  he  idt  that 
an  oU  nen  would  have  sentched,  and  made  lend  in  as  good 
condition  as  that  he  saw.  It  was  more  like  gardening  than 
anything  else,  and  he  certainly  saw  nothing  equal  to  English 
farming.  It  might  be  said  that  be  was  rather  prejudiced,  being 
a  British  farmer  himself.  He  believed  the  best  ferming  was 
in  Belgium,  and  he  had  been  on  to  a  ferm  of  2,000  acres,  and 
there  were  many  acres  of  sugar  beet.  His  opinion,  however, 
was  that  better  sugar  beet  oould  be  grown  in  England  than 
abroad ;  but  as  to  whether  it  was  a  paying  crop,  the  seasons 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  bvounble  to  enable  them  to  de- 
termine. He  saw  no  grazing.  He  observed  a  few  sheep  under 
oover  on  the  ferm  m  had  spoken  of,  and  they  were  nasty 
things,  such  as  he  would  not  nave  killed.  There  was  a  cross 
between  a  good  and  bad  bred  sheep,  and  as  for  the  mutton  it 
was  not  worth  eating,  which  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  tlie  desonption  of  the  sheep.  Jle  saw  about  sixty 
of  them  in  a  shed  not  much  bigger  than  the  room  in  which 
tlie  memben  of  that  Club  were  now  assembled,  and  they  did 
not  look  fit  to  eat,  or  as  if  thev  ever  would  be. 

Mr.  W.  Baxxr  should  think  from  the  description  of 
the  trip  that  Mr.  Biddell  went  through  the  richest  and  best 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  vet  there  appeared  to  be  nothing 
to  reoommend  to  the  English  fermer ;  but  had  he  gone  on  to 
the  high  land,  he  might  have  been  much  more  surprised  at 
what  was  to  be  seen.  As  far  as  the  ploughing  was  concerned, 
he  (Mr.  Baker)  felt  that  no  caUle  could  plough  the  land  there, 
but  soil  near  tne  river  was  generally  of  an  alluvial  character. 
With  reference  to  some  of  the  spots  whieh  had  been  referred 
to,  there  couU  be  but  very  little  waste  land,  the  plots  being 
small  the  whole  of  the  land  was  oultivated.  He  should  like  to 
know  if  Mr.  Biddell  saw  mudi  wheat  and  barley  cultivation, 
and  whether  the  cereal  crops  appeared  anything  like  those  in 
England. 

Mr.  MmriSLD  thought  he  had  seen  some  foreign 
farming  as  good  as  that  in  England,  and  he  had  seen  some  as  bad. 
In  Belginm  he  noticed  that  as  they  were  cutting  thejr  were  cart- 
ing, and  ploughing  the  land  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  tnere  was  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Isnd  to  re- 
main idle.  He  observed  that  the  women  did  a  large  part  of  the 
work.  The  horses  were  very  much  better  than  he  expected  to 
see :  they  were  not  chesnuts,  but  he  believed  they  wo>ild  do 
quite  as  much  work  ss  Uie  Suffdk  horses  of  that  colour.  His 
observations  in  France  did  not  lead  him  to  suppose  that  agri- 
culture there  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  in  Belgium.  As 
to  the  several  points  on  which  Mr.  Biddell  had  invited  discus- 
sion, he  (Mr.  Manfidd)  might  nj  that  he  thought  that 
although  the  use  of  oxen  wss  rare  in  this  country,  there 
were  instances  in  which  they  might  be  us^  with  advantage. 
In  regard  to  the  diversity  ox  crops,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  tnere  were  much  more  labour  and  more  hazard,  and  he 
thought  they  were  much  better  left  alone.  And  then  in 
reference  to  fruit,  his  experience  was,  that  if  he  grew  a  large 
crop  of  apples  they  were  just  about  worth  the  gathering. 

Mr.  ;Hu8TLBK  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  ploughing 
with  oxen  in  Essex,  but  the  great  drawback  was  that  they 
were  so  very  slow,  and  it  made  no  difference  in  the  speed 
whether  they  ploughed  three  or  nine  inches.  It  was  true  that 
thcgr  were  kept  at  a  very  cheap  rate  when  they  were  not  used, 
and  they  woud  feed  on  straw  and  inferior  hay,  which  horses 
would  not  touch. 

Mr.  W.  ViN CE  (Brent  Eleigh)  said  that  the  objection  to  tlie 
use  of  oxen  was  tnat  they  were  such  slow  coaches,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  man  had  to  be  employed  whether 
the  ■wim«J«  med  were  slow  or  fest.  A  friend  of  his  when  he 
first  went  to  his  farm  used  four  pain  of  bullocks,  but  he  very 
soon  got  tired  of  them,  and  obtained  horses  instead,  and  now 
he  used  steam  fdonghing.  He  (Mr.  Vince)  certainly  thought 
it  would  be  going  backward  if  the  use  of  cows  were  re-intro- 
duced into  England.  As  had  been  said,  the  farmen  on  the 
Continent  were  not  vet  so  far  advanced  in  farming  as  were  the 
farmers  in  England,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  might  make 
g^reat  improvements  and  progress  in  the  art  of  ferming. 

Mr.  Talbott  said,  that  with  such  small  farms  as  there  were 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  any* 
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thiog  like  prMperitj.  Look  U  IraUmd,  for  iutanee,  when 
there  were  nioh  a  large  nomber  of  imaU  holdinge,  and  it  wae 
impoesible  that  improTemeatt  thoold  take  place.  He  thought 
there  was  a  lenon  to  be  learned  from  their  foreign  neighbonn 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  stock,  and  it  appearea  to  him 
impoeiible  that  laimali  tamed  oat  as  they  were  in  Knglind 
into  the  fields  in  the  hot  dajs  of  Jal^  and  Angvst,  and  terrified 
with  flies,  shonld  do  so  well  as  if  they  were  in  oonvenient 
places  of  shelter,  as  they  appeared  to  be  on  the  Continent.  The 
prodoction  of  poaltry  ana  eggs  was  a  matter  that  ought  to 
claim  some  attention.  It  did  not  argue  a  high  state  of  fsrm- 
ing  where  these  things  prevailed  to  a  gnat  extent,  bat  he 
looked  upon  thmn  ai  essentials  to  small  fiumers. 

Dr.  Whiti  said  that  the  production  of  eggs  and  ponltnr  did 
not  paT  the  laige  &rmer.  because  ctctj  egg  that  was  produced 
was  roobed  by  the  wife  from  the  husband,  and  therefore  it  did 
not  ^y  both  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  smill  frirmer  had 
a  wife  who  reared  a  large  number  in  the  ooune  of  the  year, 
and  took  them  to  market  and  made  the  most  of  them,  they 
would  no  doubt  prove  profitable. 

Tiie  CHAimuir  said  abroad  the  holdings  were  geneially  small, 
and  the  system  of  ■griculture  adapted  to  small  (ums.  The  pigs, 
poultiy,  and  the  eggs  would  almost  make  up  the  £um.  These 
■mall  mrmers,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  sold  every- 
thing ;  they  did  not  eat  the  eggs,  but  they  lived  veiy  badly. 
There  was  a  district  bordering  on  tne  sea,  in  Flanders,  where 
the  people  lived  very  much  worse  than  the  peasantry  in  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  use  of  green  crops  in  the  uieds,  there  were 
certain  large  farms  where  tkat  was  done,  the  great 
object  being  to  make  butter  to  be  sent  to  Loulon. 
He  had  been  in  a  shed  where  there  were  two  hun- 
dred cows,  and  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty 
days  in  the  year  when  they  had  to  be  fed  artificially.  They 
were  then  put  on  com  or  cake,  or  what  might  happen  to  m 
the  cheapest  at  the  time.  On  the  larse  farms  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  the  greater  proportion  of  tne  male  population  were 
soldiers,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  work  wu  aonel^  women, 
who  might  be  seen  carting  and  emptying  muck,  which  was 
hardly  a  thing  we  wanted  to  emulate  in  this  country.  In  the 
north  of  France  the  growth  of  sugar-beet  was  a  great  source 
of  prosperity.  On  other  parts  of  the.Continent  a  farm  was  not 
sold,  as  sometimes  in  England,  by  the  one  thousand  or  five  han- 
dred  acres,  bat  in  little  pieces  of  ten  acres,  the  desire  of  every 
man  being  to  be  a  landowner,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  land 
was  sometimes  almost  ikbulons.  The  competition  was  very 
great,  and  if  a  man  could  not  buy  a  spot  often  acres  there 


were  others  of  five  acres ;  and  if  he  could  not  get  one  of  tben 
there  were  others  of  one  aore,  and  this  aocoanted  for  the  skate  of 
things  existing  on  the  Gontinent.  As  to  the  use  of  catde,  it 
was  not  a  quMtion  as  to  whether  one  animal  worked  faatcr 
than  another,  but  they  should  be  treated  as  an  aoxilisi;  to 
alarm  and  used  when  wanted.  Instead  of  keepisgwDuj 
horses,  if  cattle  were  kept  to  come  in  for  use  jmt  wbea 
they  were  wanted,  they  might  be  found  very  ooavcDicnt. 

Mr.  BiDDiLL,  in  answer  to  the  question  ai  to  vheUnr 
he  saw  barley  growing,  remarked  that  he  lav  it 
everywhere,  but  bo  thought  the  sample  waa  niher 
indifferent.  Bye  was  the  main  white  straw  ero|i,  asd 
that  did  not  appear  to  be  better  than  that  which  vb 
grown  in  tius  country  on  mneh  poonr  land.  With 
reference  to  the  use  of  cattle  he  did  not  think  he  aboald  n- 
oommend  it  unless  it  was  in  certain  cases  where  a  sum  oc- 
cupied twenty  or  thirty  acres,  and  he  might  find  it  to  hii 
advantage  to  use  cows  as  an  auxiliary  to  his  hone.  Uiayd 
the  farmers  he  had  referred  to  were  too  poor  to  keep  a  hone, 
and  they  kept  a  cow  because  they  |ot  a  profit  SBOther  way. 
He  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  alittle  morediacasuoa  antbe 
subject  of  getting  manure  out  of  the  green  crops  in  the  ramoer 
time.  Was  it  not  poesible  to  make  beef  and  manore  intb 
summer  time  by  following  the  example  of  the  foreignen,  that 
was  by  mowing  green  crops  off  and  feeding  the  cattle  in  ihcda? 
Animals  wanted  less  food  in  the  summer  than  thev  did  in  tbi 
winter,  and  if  thev  could  be  kept  in  a  bam  would  they  aot 
make  quite  as  much  beef  in  the  aummer  as  in  the  winter?  It 
was  oertainlv  an  open  question  whether  the  frmeti  of  this 
country  mignt  not  do  more  in  this  direction  than  tkej  did  at 
the  preaent  time.  Green  oropa  would  not  be  half  so  expeo&ve 
as  the  turnips  which  farmers  now  grew.  Sumaurbeefvai 
maoh  dearer  than  the  winter-fed.  Taking  the  Isit  tvelre 
years  the  summer-fed  beef  had  sold  at  a  uilling  per  itou 
more  than  the  winter-fed,  and  he  quaetioned  wlraer  it  vosM 
not  answer  their  purpose  to  coiuider  if  they  oobU  sot  do 
something  towards  making  more  snmmer-ied  beef.  Bcferaiee 
had  been  made  to  the  propriety  of  introdndng  a  greater  n- 
Tittj  of  crops.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  afaoaid  he 
done  when  com  was  high,  but  on  the  Gontinent  within  a  fev 
miles  you  can  see  nearly  every  oonoeivable  plant  grows,  fie 
did  not  look  upon  upon  it  as  hazardous,  because  if  ooe  crap 
did  not  pay  the  other  might.  He  thouffht  it  posaihis  that  the 
time  might  come  when  we  in  England  snould  think  it  adriia- 
ble  to  grow  a  greater  variety  of  crops. 

A  vote  of  thanks  waa  passed  to  Mr.  Biddell  for  hia  paper. 


THE     TYTHE     SYSTEM. 


At  the  last  meetbg  of  the  Hungerford  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture the  attendance  was  very  small.  Mr.  John  Hellard 
preaided,  and  Mr.  J .  A.  Williams,  of  Baydon,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  **TheTythe  System,  as  it  Affects  the  T|^e 
Owner,  and  the  Occupier  of  the  Soil  :** 

Having  been  requested  by  your  Committee  to  read  a  paper 
thia  montli,  and  hearing  several  oomplidnts  from  farmers  of 
the  hardship  of  paying  so  much  Tythe  as  they  have  to  do  such 
a  disastrous  season  as  this  has  proved,  I  thought  the  sulject 
would  not  be  out  of  place  if  brought  before  the  Chamber  for 
discussion,  to  see  if  the  present  Law  as  relates  to  Tythes  (which 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  that  has  passed 
during  the  present  generation),  could  not  be  so  altered  that 
both  tne  Tythe-owner  and  the  Tythe-payer  may  be  mutually 
benefited.  I  admit  the  subiect  to  be  a  very  ticklish  one  in 
the  present  day,  when  we  find  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Government  laybg  violent  hands  on  the  Church  property  in 
Ireland,  and  that  no  one  has  broached  tlie  subiect  in  any  of 
the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Farmers'  Clubs ;  but  I 
will  endeavour  so  to  approach  it  with  justice  and  impartiality, 
recognising  the  true  right  and  title  to  tythe,  and  holding  to 
the  principle  of  "  Bendering  to  Ceesar  the  things  that  are 
Ceesar'B,  and  unto  Ood  the  things  that  are  Qod's.**  I  will 
begin  then  bv  showing  that,  although  I  take  up  this  case  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  of  England  who  pay  tythe,  I  fhlly 


acknowledge  the  right  and  title  of  the  clervy  to  reoeiK  ii 
If  we  look  back  to  the  first  origin  of  tythe,  we  find  the  Patriaieh 
Abraham  giving  tythe  to  that  mysterious  person  Melchisede^ 
who  was  a  priest  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron.  We  ntxt  i» 
tythe  given  to  the  Lerites  when  the  Almighty  estoUiahed  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  ordered  them  **  To  build  Him  a  auetaary 
that  He  might  dwell  among  them ;"  these  are  the  expreaitT 
words  He  uses,  "And,  behold  I  have  given  the  childrai  <s 
Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel,  for  an  inheritance,  for  their  ser- 
vice which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the  Taberaack  « 
the  congregation.**  The  Prophet  Malachi  shows  us  that  Jb. 
Gladstone  had  a  precedent  for  what  he  did  to  the  Iriah  Chintbi 
but  he  also  tells  us  the  fbarful  consequence  to  the  Jewa  who 
robbed  the  Almighty  of  His  tythe  in  these  words:  «Ie  « 
cursed  with  a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  Me,  even  thia  ^nok 
Nation.**  It  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  periods  at  viu» 
tythes  were  first  paid  in  the  Christian  Church.  Fh)m  the  tpe 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  ConataB&B(t 
for  three  centuries.  I  can  find  no  instance  of  any  tythe  beiai 
paid,  and  no  wonaer ;  for  during  that  time  forty  Emperon  a 
Rome  filled  the  chair  of  the  GeBsars;  th^  were  all  of  tfaa 
Pagans,  and  the  Christian  church  went  through  those  tea 
feaxfol  persecutions,  which  most  of  you  are  aware  of;  <»8*- 
ouentlvit  would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  ttythe  sa  paid  ib 
those  days,  when  kings  were  not  **  the  nursing  fothera  of  the 
Chuch.'^    Thefint  uastanoethAtlcanfindof^^Fudn 
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the  Chmtiaii  en,  10  in  the  year  866,  when  at  a  pro? indal 
synod  aft  Cullen,  **  Tythes  were  Toted  to  be  God's  rente.'*     I 
ain  not  aware  of  the  precise  time  that  tiieY  were  first  paid  in 
thia  oonntiy ;  hat  it  appears  that  those  who  paid  them  gave  it 
to  wbat  dergyman  they  choie,  or  else  paidtiiem  to  the  hishop, 
when  some  ofthe  derrrwere  so  badly  off,  that  aboat  the  year 
1,5^00  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  a  decretal  epistle  sent  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  enjoined  the  payment  of  tythes  to 
the  parsons  ofthe  respectiTc  parishes,  where  everr  man  dwelt. 
T^fthes  liaTc  often  been  tampered  with  by  the  laity,  or  the 
State ;  one  glaring  instance  of  which  I  wfll  mention,    to,  the 
reiffn  of  King  NTilliam  Knfas,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chnrch 
rather  than  a  "  defender  of  the  fisitn,"  he  kept  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury (which  was  vacant)  void  for  foor  yean  while  he  plnn- 
deied  its  rerennes ;  of  many  other  bishopries  (among  them  the 
See  of  Salisboiy)  as  they  became  vacant  he  took  the  revenue 
into  his  own  hands.    Anselm,  who  was  afterwards  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  told  him  *'  The  Church  is  yours  to  de- 
fend and  sruard  it  an  a  patron,  it  is  not  yours  to  invade  ite 
ri^ts  and  lay  it  wute,  it  is  the  proper^  of  God,  and  His 
ministers  may  live  of  it^  not  that  your  armies  and  wars  should 
be  supported  from  it."    History  tells  us  of  the  death  of  this 
kinir,  and  had  he  not  been  guilty  of  sacrilege,  the  arrow  of  Sir 
Walter  Tyrell,  which  gUnced  from  a  tree  to  the  king's  heart, 
might  poasiblT  have  been  ^dad  another  way.     I  have  given 
this  brief  account  of  tiie  ongin  of  l^the,  simply  to  show  that 
whatever  measures  may  be  taken  to  amend  the  present  law, 
we  should  bear  in  mina  the  sacred  purpose  for  whidi  they  were 
inatituted,  and  render  equal  justice  in  any  alteration  that  may 
take  iplace.    The  Tythe  Commutation  Act,  which  now  regu- 
lates its  payment^  has  been  in  operation  for  86  years,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  period,  unless  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
clergy  by  compounding  for  them  or  renting  them  on  lease,  they 
were  taaen  u|i  in  kind.     I  can  rememMr  the  tythe-bough 
being  put  up  m  every  tenth  cock  or  shock,  and  those  being 
left  in  the  field  as  the  tythe  owner's  share.    In  a  wet  season 
these  were  often  much  dama^,  as  thqr  could  not  be  carted 
till  after  the  fiumer  had  earned  his  own  ;   many  of  you  are 
also  aware  of  the  ill-feeling  that  too  often  existBd  between  the 
dergyman  and  his  parishioners  on  this  subject,  and  you  also 
know  what  a  hindrance  it  was  to  good  fanning,  the  farmer 
well  knowing  that  whatever  expense  he  went  to,  one-tenth  of 
the  extra  produce  was  not  his  own.    It  was  no  wonder,  then. 
that  any  law  which  would  alter  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  wdoome,  and  I  think  everybody  was  deased  when  the 
present  law  was  passed.    It  appears  from  the  Act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  for  the  Commutation  of  l^he,  that  the  owners 
of  the  lands  subject  to  tvthe  met  together  and  agreed  with  the 
tythe  owner  what  sum  he  should  reodve  from  the  whole  parish 
in  lieu  thereof;  they  then  chose  vdners  to  apportion  tiie  same 
to  each  farm,  and  to  vdue  it  as  one-third  in  Dushds  of  wheat ; 
one-third  bnshds  of  barley,  and  the  remaining  third,  oate. 
The  d7th  dause  in  this  Act  enacte,  **  that  the  value  of  ty  thes 
is  to  be  calculated  upon  an  average  of  seven  years  ;**  and  here 
ia  the  great  mistake  in  the  Bill  which  in  every  other  respect 
appears  to  be  perfbct.    There  was  an  Act  passed  the  next  year, 
the  1st  Victoria,  to  amend  the  first  Act,  but  the  working  (» the 
Septennid  Clauie  was  not  then  known,  and  consequent^  it  haa 
remained  ss  enacted  to  the  present  time.    I  wiU  now  attempt 
to  show  how  adversdy  this  7  years'  average  acte  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  tythe  owner  and  payer ;  and  the  oomplicated  system 
it  appears  to  be,  when  a  simple  yearlv  average  would  answer 
a  bc^r  purpose.    The  66th  Ckuse  of  the  Act  is  as  follows : 
"  And  be  it  enacted.  That  immediatdy  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  and  dso  in  the  month  of  Jannarr  in  eveiy  year,  the 
Comptroller  of  Com  Eetums  for  the  timeheing,  or  such  other 
person  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  in  that  behdf  authorised 
hy  the  Privy  Council,  shdl  cause  an  advertisement  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  LcmdoH  QazetU  stating  what  haa  been,  during 
seven  years  endin^f  on  the  Thursdv  noct  before  Chriitmas  day 
then  next  preceding,  the  average  price  of  an  imperid  bushd 
of  British  wheat,  barlay,  and  oata,  computed  from  the  weekly 
averaires  of  the  Com  neturns."-   As  I  said  before,  when  the 
amenned  Act  was  passed,  the  workina  of  this  Qause  was  not 
known.    We  have  now  had  36  yearr  experience,  and  I  think 
the  price  I  have  loldmy  com  for  during  that  period  (as  I. pre- 
sume my  brother  farmers  have  realised  about  the  same)  will 
show,  that  this  CUnse  is  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  parson, 
and  dso  the  ^he  payer.    I  will  illustrate  it  by  the  following 
table;-* 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1810 


The  Septennid 
Average  from 
the  (Mvem- 
ment  Betnm. 

£    B.     d. 


Average  of  my 
Wheat  for 
same  period. 

s.  d. 
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Average  of 
Barley  for 
same 
period. 

s.  d. 


98  18  9}  48  6  38  11 


6 
9 
0 
1 
1 


0 
6 

7 
8 


97  7  11  60  8 

96  7  9  61  3 

98  16  94  71 

1841  102  12  6  68 

1842  106  8  %  62 

1843  106  12  2;  66 

1844  104  3  6;  61 

1846  108  17  11  ;  48  10 

1846  102  17  8  48  3 

1847  99  18  10{  48 

1848  102  1  0  66 

1849  100  3  7f  47 

1860  98  16  10  36 

1861  96  11  4|  37  2 

1862  98  16  111  36  8 

1863  91  18  6}  41  1 

1864  90  19  6  68  6 

1866  89  12  8f  71  U 

1866  93  18  1}  76  6 

1867  99  18  7i  72  0 

1868  106  16  3^  63  0  89 

1869  108  19  A  43  8  34 

1860  110  17  8l  4n    4  31 

1861  112  3  A  48  9  32 

1862  109  18  6  49  0  38  8 

1863  107  6  2  62  6  34  0 

1864  103  8  lOf  41  11  80  6 


31 
28 
89 
32 
31 
28 
28 
40 

27 
26 
43 
34 
28 
22 
26 
28 
34 
40 
41 
88 


8 
6 
8 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
0 
9 
0 
6 
4 
2 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 


1866  98  16  lOi 

1866  97    7  9i 

1867  98  13  3 

1868  100  13  8 

1869  103    6  8i 

1870  104    1  Oi 

1871  104  16  1 


40  4  28  % 

40  2  31  7 

49  0  38  11 

67  6  34  6 

67  0  40  0 

46  0  37  6 

48  8  36  6 


It  win  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  for  the  years  1883 
1889, 1840,  the  clergy  recdved  on  an  average  £97  8s.  M., 
while  my  wheat  averaged  61s.  Id.  Then  for  18  yean,  to  1864^ 
the  system  seems  to  have  worked  pretty  evenly.  I  will  now 
take  the  next  four  Tears,  to  1868 :  the  dergy  lecdved  an 
arerage  of  £98  lis.  8^.  ody,  while  the  averaae  of  my  wheat 
for  the  same  period  was  69s.  6id.  He  had  to  buy  a  dear  loaf 
of  bread  withconsiderablv  less  than  his  £100.  Now  contrast 
the  next  seven  years,  to  1866.  The  der|[y  received  each  year 
an  average  of  £108  6s.  7id.,  while  I  received  for  my  wheat  an 
average  of  only  47s.  lid.  The  highest  year  of  rent  charge 
was  ^61 :  my  wheat  that  year  was  48s.  9d.,  while  the  parson 
recdved  £112  8s.  4|d.  Agdn,  the  first  five  years  of  the  past 
seven,  which  regulates  the  rent  charge  this  year,  is  pretty  even, 
but  the  two  las^  which  will  influence  the  next  yearns  charge,  is 
£104  8s.  0|d.,  whilft  my  avengje  ii  only  44fS.  lid.  Barley  and 
oats,  of  coun&  influence  the  price,  but  they  have  not  varied  as 
wheat  has,  and  consequenUy  t  have  not  noticed  them.  As  a 
matter  ot  course,  the  above  table  represents  ody  the  average 
price  of  my  com,  and  cannot  be  heU  as  the  average  of  the 
country,  but  at  tiie  same  time  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will 
approximate  to  the  generd  average,  which  could  be  obtdaed 
from  the  Qovemment  returns.  I  might  be  told,  Why  trouble 
aiioat  this,  as  in  the  long  run  it  finds  its  levd  and  is  the  same 
to  both  putiesP  But  this  I  deny :  it  acts  unjusUy  in  many 
instances,  ss  I  can  shew.  Suppose  a  fiunmer  to  tdce  «  farm 
in  the  year  1867,  for  seven  years,  he  would  have  paid  tythe 
rent  chuge  annually  of  £108  6s.  7|d.,  with  a  moderate  prioe  of 
wheat,  while  his  predecessor  would  have  had  the  advantage  of 
leven  years  low  ^the  with  a  hi^h  rate  of  produce.  Now  look 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question, — Suppose  a  clergyman  to 
come  into  a  living  in  the  year  1851 :  for  the  first  seven  years 
he  would  only  g^  an  average  of  £93  16s.  6d.,  with  wheat  at 
the  highest  price  during  the  36  years,  while  his  predecessor 
wodd  nave  had  the  advantaoe  of^a  high  rate  of  tythe  with  a 
moderate  price  of  oom  t  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  dnca 
writing  the  above,  I  have  met  with  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  the  M.P. 
for  Norfolk,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  case  I  have  illustrated 
above  was  precisely  his  own ;  that  he  rented  a  farm  in  I8O7 
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for  KTcn  jMrsi  and  paid  the  amonnt  of  tythe  I  mention,  and 
that  afterwards  when  t)ie  tythe  was  lower  he  took  another 
tvthe  free!  I  think  I  have  shewn  soffident  to  prove  the 
absurdity,  as  well  as  the  injustice,  of  this  Septennial  Clanse, 
and  there  oonld  not  be  a  more  opportune  time  than  the  present 
to  alter  it,  as,  if  yon  take  the  first  foar  years,  whieh  was  under 
the  £100,  and  the  four  last  jears,  which  are  ofer,  the  aTcrase 
for  the  ei^ht  years  is  £100  vs.  7d.,  so  that  no  injurr  would  oe 
done  to  either  party  by  an  alteration,  and  the  complicated  sys- 
tem of  bringing  the  figures  of  seven  years  to  adjudicate  the 
lijthe  rent  charge  for  one,  might  wisely  be  altered  this  Session 
of  Parliament;  so  that  the  rent  charge  of  1872  misht  be  paid 
on  the  average  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  ror  the  year 
ending  Christmas,  1871.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  tythe  rent 
chaige  is  influeuoed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  mode  of  takinic 
the  com  averages.  Our  friend  Mr.  Chandler  some  years  ago 
read  a  most  practical  paper  at  this  Club  on  "  The  Imperfect 
Cora  Returns."  He  there  told  us  what  I  re  assert,  that  they 
have  never  been  properly  returned :  at  that  time  returns  were 
made^  or  pretended  to  be  made,  at  290  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  many  they  made  no  returns,  of  some  only  from 
three  to  20  quarters  each,  and  I  suppose  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  Goverament  altering  the  system  (by  what  law  I  am  not 
aware,  as  T  heard  of  no  Act  for  the  purpose)  ;  bat  they  have 
BOW,  as  far  as  the  &rmer  is  concerned,  ''jumped  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire."  If  all  the  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  are  treated  the  same  as  Wiltshire  and  Berbhire,  we 
shall  for  the  future  have  a  high  rate  of  com  returns.  The 
Goverament  has  latety  altorod  the  system  of  .taking  the  aver- 
ages from  so  many  towns,  and  chosen  only  one  in  each  county, 
and  this  may  be  an  improvement  in  one  respect,  as  they  may 
compel  a  proper  retura  from  that  one ;  but  why  Reading  in 
Berkshire  and  Warminster  in  Wiltshire  should  have  Been 
selected  for  these  counties  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  nnlen 
it  is  to  make  the  tythe^payers  pay  more  than  a  fur  average. 
Devises  and  Newbury  ought  to  have  been  the  towns  selected. 
We  all  know  that  the  finest  Qualitjr  of  cora  grows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reading  and  Warminster,  barley  in  particu- 
lar, which  all  goes  for  muting,  the  rascally  duty  adding  con- 
siderably to  its  value,  and  foreing  the  average  of  this  article 
above  its  natural  price.  It  appears  from  the  Goverament  re- 
turas  that  for  the  36  years  that  the  Bill  has  passed  the  farmer 
has  paid  for  everv  £100,  £101  Is.  7|d.,  and  I  believe  that  if 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  fiu-mer  by  taking  off  the  Malt 
Duty  and  obtaining  a  proper  average,  that  this  well-calculated 
Bill  (barring  the  Septennial  Clause)  would  have  proved  one  of 
the  most  practical  measures  that  has  passed  during  the  present 
genomtion.  I  will  now  leave  the  subject  in  your  hands, 
hoping  that  you  will  thoroughly  investinte  it ;  and  should 
jou  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  grievance,  let  us  adopt  a  petition 
to  Parliament  to  alter  the  Septennial  Clause. 

Mr.  Chsrrt  said,  he  thought  the  fallacy  that  ran  through 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Williams*  address  was  this — ^that  he  had 
omitted  to  take  notice  of  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
which  was  to  make  a  fixed  rent  charge  on  the  land  and  take 
the  tythe  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
year.  The  way  in  which  the  promoters  of  the  Act  endeavoured 
to  do  that  was  to  substitute  for  the  tythe  s[  rent  charge  payable 
by  the  landowner,  and  the  great  mistake  of  the  Tythe  C^immu- 


tation  Act  was  that  it  did  not  make  it  compulsny  that  the 
landowner  should  pay,  and  that  every  tenant  fanner  thoald 
take  his  farm  tytiie  free.  Viewing  the  Act  as  hsTisg  that 
object,  it  was  certainly  remarkable  how  well  it  had  worked,  bat 
viewing  it  as  between  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  tythe  ovkt, 
it  had  not  perhaps  worked  so  satisCustorily.  It  appesred  thst 
the  experience  of  the  past  36  years  had  proved  that  the  onljr 
variation  from  the  apportioned  sum  had  been  about  1  per  eeat, 
and  he  imagined  that  if  tbey  took  into  their  caleuktioa  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money  they  would  find  there  wu  no 
variation  at aU,  £101  not  representingnow  more  than  £100 
did  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed.  The  object  of  the  T^ 
Commntetion  Act  was  to  do  away  with  the  tythe  aaonialy, 
and  make  a  rent  charge  on  the  land,  and  technically  spetling 
tythe  did  not  now  exist.  Mr.  Williams  was  well  awsre  thit 
tvthe  had  been  done  away  and  rent  charge  substituted,  sad  if 
that  were  the  object  of  the  Act  he  apprehended  it  hsd  beci 
gained  in  a  most  remarkable  wav.  The  Act  had  thus  oper- 
ated in  a  wonderful  way,  but  ss  be  had  previously  obvrred, 
he  thought  the  fault  of'^the  Act  was  in  not  having  made  paj- 
ment  by  the  landowner  compulsory.  Mr.  Williams  hid  r* 
ferred  to  the  great  ill-feeling  that  formerly  existed  between  the 
tythe  payer  and  tythe  owner,  and  it  was  then  thought,  ud 
reasonably  so,  that  if  the  tythe  oouU  be  got  rid  of  as  a  boidn 
to  the  tenant  farmer  they  would  obriate  much  of  the  iU-fwlbf 
that  existed.  It  was  said  that  the  charge  should  be  pat 
directiy  on  the  land,  but  unfortunately  the  Act  did  not  uj  tke 
landowner  should  pay.  He  could  not  agree,  therefore,  that 
the  Tythe  Commntetion  Bill  had  worked  badly  for  iu  ol^eet 
He  was  aware  that  practically  the  tenant  &rmer  still  paid  the 
rent  charge,  and  in  that  way  the  object  had  been  defeated. 
Still  that  was  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  thetenant|aBd 
the  landowner  when  a  farm  was  taken,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
tenant  to  say  that  he  would  not  take  the  farm  unless  it  vai 
tvthe  free.  In  most  instances  he  (Mr.  Cherry)  paid  the  rest 
charge  himself.  He  did  not  teke  any  credit  for  this,  beeasK 
he  believed  he  was  able  to  let  his  farms  on  more  fiTonrabie 
terms,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  tytlie  firee.  In  diseasiiag 
the  effects  of  the  Act  and  how  it  had  worked,  they  most  itirt 
with  settling  first  of  all  what  was  iU  olneet.  Its  olgert  vu 
primarily  to  get  rid  of  the  ill-feeling  which  existed  betven 
the  tythe  payer  (the  tenant  farmer)  and  the  tythe  owaer,  aid 
in  order  to  do  that,  tiirow  the  burden  on  the  landotner. 
Machinery  was  devised,  which  he  thought,  had  answered  the 
end  remarkablv  well,  as  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Willians 
had  conclusively  shown.  In  the  long  ran— say  100  or  200 
years — ^the  Tythe  Commutation  Act  would  be  very  ■«!> 
against  the  landowner,  the  natural  effect  of  a  fi&ed  auncy 
charge  being  against  the  receiver.  He  should  be  sorry  to  Ik 
a  party  to  any  movement  that  would  throw  the  balance,  which 
would  be  sure  to  come,  any  more  strongly  against  the  tfthe 
owner. 

Mr.  CuiTDELL  narrated  his  experience  of  the  unpleiiaBt 
duty  of  collecting  tythe  in  kind. 

Mr.  Williams  briefly  replied,  contending  that  the  septa- 
nial  clause  made  the  Act  work  unjustly. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  presented,  and  the  neetiig 
broke  up. 


ATHY  FARMBBS'  CLUB. 
THE    VALUATION    OP    ARTIFICIAL    MANURES. 


At  the  last  ordinary  m6ntlily  meeting  of  the  Athy  Farmers' 
Oub,  Mr.  J.  M<CuUoch  in  the  chair, 

Dr.  Charlis  A.  Caicesoit,  M  JJL  delivered  the  followbg 
lecture :  At  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Qub  Mr.  Davidson  read  a 
paper  showing  the  resulto  of  an  experiment  with  thirteen  arti- 
flciial  manures,  applied  under  rapparentiy)  equal  conditions  to 
turnips.  From  these  results  Mr.  Davidson  deduces  certain 
oondusion  which.  I  think,  he  was  hardly  justified  in  placing 
before  na  so  forcibly  as  he  has.  He  commences  by  telling  ns 
that  **  from  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  season,  and  otbei 
things  (he  does  not,  by  the  way,  say  what  the  other  things 
are),  the  experiment  must  have  had  ite  failings.*'  If  the  expen- 
ment,  then,  must  liave  its  failings,  it  is  manifestly  dangerous 


to  draw  any  positive  conclusions,  except  those  of  a  very  gac* 
ral  character,  from  its  resulte.  Again,  Mr.  Daridsoa  ^tn 
that  such  an  experiment  "  requires  to  be  carried  oat  for  tu« 
or  four  years,  and  on  different  soils,  to  test  thoron^y  «>(" 
manure.^  Having  thus  shown  that  it  was  impoasiUe  to  ar- 
rive at  satisfactory  resulte  by  the  method  of  experineat  whia 
he  adopted,  Mr.  Davidson  sabaeqnenUy  proceeds  to  dedsee 
from  the  resulte  of  his  unsatisfactory— or  rather,  I  ■honld  is;, 
incomplete — ^investigation  the  most  positire  c**"*'""*"Jv/t' 
procedure  does  not  appear  to  my  mind  to  be  at  all  wgjw; 
for  where  the  premises  are  imperfect,  the  oonclnsioBS  mait  m- 
cessarilv  be  imperfect  also.  The  absolute  and  relatire  nieei 
of  artificial  manures  can  only  be  satisfaetorify  detenuaed 
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the  field  by  a  leries  of  caraAUlT-coiidiidad  eiperioienU  n- 
pvted  and  Yuwd  dmiiw  WTenl  jtm.  and  ander  diffonat 
eoaditioM  of  eUanta  aaa  toiL  It  u  oalj  in  tfaii  way  that  the 
erron  ineideiital  to  a  ■olituy  esperimeat  caa  be  eumioated. 
If  Mr.  Davidaoa  repeated  his  ezperimeat  next  year,  and  ob- 
tuaed  identica]  nnutii.  we  night  be  almott  ntidied  that  the 
difoeat  maaaret  whien  he  eBiiiloved  in  hii  lart  eiperiment 
poiMiied  the  relatiTe  lalaee  whioh  he  aaeigni  to  them ;  and 
if  a  thiid  trial  elicited  no  diaeordaat  reealts,  then  oae  might 
logically  form  a  poBti?e  opinion  ai  to  the  comparative  meriti 
of  the  diibrent  fertiliien  for  the  partiealar  crop  to  which 
thij  were  applied.  The  reralta  of  a  aiagie  experiment  might 
be  made  more  reliable  than  Mr.  Davideoa'a  trial  if  there  were 
dopUcate  dote  aown  with  the  different  mannree,  the  plots  so 
tnanged  tiuit  the  two  parcels  of  each  manare  shonm  be  as 
wide  apart  as  possible.    It  wonld  alio  be  desirable  to  inter- 

Kn  between  each  pair  of  maanxed  plots  an  anmannred  |dot. 
e  woaderfnl  abeorptive,  and  indeed  I  might  say  seteetiTC 
powers  of  the  soil  eoable  it  to  retain  the  elements  of  the  food 
of  pbats,  which  otherwise  wonld  be  speedQy  washed  out  of 
the  land  by  drainage  water.  Bat,  although  potash,  ammonia, 
tad  the  phosphates,  ftc,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  retained  in  the 
wU,  they  are  not  wholly  nreTented  from  passing  off  in  the 
dninage.  In  the  ease  of  neaTilv-mannred  land  the  draiaage 
therefrom  oontaios  no  inoonsioerable  amount  of  fertilising 
natters.  Now,  as  there  is  a  cirealation  of  water  throngbont 
tfoj  field,  and,  as  a  (general  rale,  the  flow  of  the  drainage  is 
is  a  nuticalar  direction,  it  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  Tery 

Kibahle,  that  a  portion  of  the  manure  applied  to  some  of  Mr. 
Tidson's  plots,  may  baTe  been  carriea  or  the  drainage  into 
others  of  the  plots.  It  is  for  the  panose  of  sToiding,  or  rather 
of  ksseaing,  this  possible  soaree  of  error  that  I  suggest  tlie 
isterpositioB  of  an  unmanared  plot  between  each  pair  of  ma- 
aared  oaes.  On  oompariiur  the  composition  of  the  different 
maaaxcs  employed  by  Mr.  Davidson  with  the  vdnes  which  that 
naUeauui  sets  upon  them,  it  struck  me  as  beiog  remarkable 
tost  a  Buneral  superphosphate  should  have  given  better  results 
than  bone  manures  and  guanos.  The  chemist  is  often  ehided 
bramie  he  values  the  ingredients  of  ooprolite  and  other  mine- 
nl  loperpbosphates  at  the  same  ratea  as  if  they  were  consti- 
tneots  of  bone  manures  and  guanos.  Here,  however,  we  And 
Mr.  DavidsoB,  a  practical  former,  proving  that  a  mineral  su- 
penhosphate  is  oetter  than  Peruvian  guano,  phospho-guano, 
and  inch  well-known  animal  manurea  as  Norrington's  bone 
phosphate  and  Hill's  nitro-phosphate.  It  wonld  not  be  diffi- 
eolt  to  quote  scores  of  experiments  such  as  Mr.  Davidson's, 
which  have  afforded  the  most  extraordinary  and  anomalous 
mnits,  loeh  as  numannred  plots  producing  a  larger  crop  than 
oaaured plots;  a  small  quantity  of  a  fertiliser  giving  better 
Knits  than  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  manure,  and  noto- 
riooily  worthless  stnilb  appareatly  beating  standard  manures. 
I  do  not,  however,  purpose  occupying  the  time  of  the  Club  in 
nprododng  tlie  details  of  these  worse  than  useless  investiffa- 
tioQi ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  a  carious  experiment  dc- 
■cribed  in  the  Fanuri  Oauife  &t  March  11th,  1871 :  ''Mr. 
Oeorn  Mihie,  of  Townelsy  Hall,  Drogheda,  referring  to  Mr. 
Bayidion's  papers,  mentions  an  experiment  with  manures 
which  he  maoe  last  year.  He  states  that  Peruvian  ffuano 
produced  4A  tons  4  cwts.  of  turnips  per  Irish  acre,  while  Hill's 
nitro-phosphate  yielded  50  tons  S  cwts."  Now,  here  we  have 
Mr.MilBe*s  experiment  proving  that  HilTs  nitro-phosphate  pro- 
dBoed7tonsl8cwts.oftumipsmorethanPeruvianguaBO;  whilst 
aoeordiug  to  Mr.  Davidson's  experience,  Peruvian  nano  pro- 
duced 4  tons  8  Gwt.  of  turnips  per  acre  more  than  HuTs  nitro- 
pboiphate.  Now,  if  a  ihrmer  were  hesitating  between  the  pur- 
ehsie  of  Peruvian  guano  or  nitro-pho^hate,  woald  his  miad  be 
dcared  np  on  the  point  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Davidson's  and 
Mr.  IliWs  accounts  of  the  rabtive  merits  of  the  two  manurea  P 
A  cuions  result  came  out  in  Mr.  Milne's  experiment.  Nitro- 
pboiphate,  which  gave  50  tons  2  cwt  per  acre  when  the  pUnta 
were  eight  inchea  apart,yielded  only  4A  tons  19  ewt  when 
the  phmts  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  ten  inches.  On 
the  other  hand,  nitrate  of  soda,  which  produced  40  tons  2  cwt. 
when  the  plants  were  eight  inches  apart,  developed  50  tons 
8  cwt  whan  the  turnips  were  tea  inches  asunder.  The  ques- 
tioa  then  anaes ;  Should  we  compare  the  reUtive  valnee  of 
nitro-phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  results  which  they 
Rive  applied  to  turnips  eight  inches,  or  those  which  they  pro- 
doce  when  the  pUmts  are  ten  inehes  apart  P  This  is  but  one 
of  the  different  qnestiona  in  nUtaoii  to  msDiures  whioh  ariae 


out  of  such  experiaients  of  those  of  Mr.  Davidson's  and  Mr. 
Milne's.    Hen  is  another  comparison  between  Mr.  Davidson's 
experiment  and  Mr.  Milne's,  which  is  instructive :  Mr.  David- 
son obtaiaed  12  tons  16  cwt.  of  turnips  per  acre  item  his  un- 
manared land,  and  24  tons  8  cwt.  nom  that  manured  with 
nitro-phosphate ;  as  the  manare  coit  £4^  he  had  only  11  tons 
12  ewt  of  turnips  for  his  £4 ;  each  ton  of  turnips  cost  him 
therefore  aboat  Te.     Now,  Mr.  Milne  obtained  10  tons  11 
ewt.  of  turnips  per  Irish  acre  from  anmannred  land,  and  50 
toBs  9  ewt.  from  land  manured  with  £S  4s.  worth  of  nitro- 
phosphate.    Now,  these  figores  prove,  appareatly  at  least, 
that  i63  4s.  worth  of  nitro-phosphate  produced  98  tons  11 
cwt.  of  turnips.    In  this  case  if  the  commercial  value  of  nitro- 
phosphate  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  turnips  which  it 
produced,  it  would  be  set  down  at  nearly  £20  per  toa,  instead 
of  £5  16s.,  its  valae  according  to  Mr.  Davidson.    In  Mr. 
Davidsoo's  experiment,  Peruvian  guano  is  tested  in  comparison 
with  simple  superphosphates.    The  former  ii  valuable  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  ammonia  which  it  yields ; 
the  latter  contains  almost  nothing  of  importance,  except  phoe- 
phoric  acid.    Supposing  the  turnips  only  wanted  pbospnoric 
add,  and  not  ammonia— a  cireamstanee  of  no  nnfrequent  oc- 
currence—wonld  it  be  fair  to  value  the  Peruvian  guano  only 
in  proportion  to  the  effect  prodnced  by  tlie  phosphates  P    Un- 
doubtedly not ;  for  its  nitrogen  would  be  dqiosited  in  the  soil, 
and  would  be  available  for  future  crops.     Mr.  Lawes  lately 
told  the  members  of  this  Club  that  in  many  eases  the  addition 
of  potash  salts  to  the  soil  was  useless.    If,  then,  an  experiment 
were  made  to  test  the  relative  values  of  kainit,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  mineral  saperphosphate,  astaraip  maaure,  it  might 
happea  that  the  soil  setetBted  for  the  experiment  would  have 
abundance  of  potash.    In  such  case  the  specific  effect  of  the 
kainit  would  probably  he  nii,  at  nearly^  so ;  bat  would  not 
the  experiment  merely  go  towards  proving  that  in  that  par- 
ticular fleU  kainit  was  not  required  P  it  surrly  would  not  de- 
termine the  commercial  value  of  the  article,  or  its  applicability 
to  other  soils.    The  seneral  experience  of  affrieulturists,  both 
scientifle  and  practicsj,  has  estaalished  the  fact  that  nitrogen, 
phosphate  of  Gme,  and,  but  to  a  less  extent,  potash,  ara  the 
chief  substances  which  conllBr  fertilising  propcrtiee  on  manures, 
both  natural  and  artificial.    These  substances  have,  therefore, 
come  to  be  posscsied  of  considerable  intrinsic  value,  which  is 
modified  by  the  phvsinl  and  ehemical  conditions  in  which  \ht^ 
exist.    Por  example,  nitrogen  is  far  more  valuable  when  it  is 
a  constituent  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  than  when  it  is  an 
ingredient  of  woollen  rags  or  horn  shavings,  whilst  phosphoric 
acid  is  far  mora  eflloacions,  and,  consequently,  more  valuable, 
when  it  is  an  ingredient  of  "  soluable  phosphates"  than  of  bone 
earth  or  coprwttes.    A  proper  analysis  of  a  manure  tells  us 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  &c.,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  enables  as  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  commercial 
value.    A  knowledge  of  the  general  compositioa  of  manaies  is 
now  no  longer  oonfwed  to  chemists  and  a  Tew  scientific  agri- 
cnltarists.    The  purchasers  of  theee  articles  ara  begianing  to 
learn  in  what  respects  a  good  superphosphate  differs  firom  a 
bad  oae.    They  want  to  know  before  pnrehasiacr  their  sapply 
of  guaao  how  much  ammonia  it  contains,  and  the  intelligeat 
farmers  will  soon  cease  to  buy  any  superphosphate  that 
does  not  contain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphates. 
Now,  as  farmers  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  description 
of  the  current  artificial  manurea  given  by  the  chemist,  the 
latter  is  certainly  bound  to  make  himself  as  explidt,  iatel- 
liaible,  rdiable,  and  usefbl  a  guide  m  this  matter  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.    His  first  dutv  is  to  ascertain  the  composition  of 
the  manare  sabmitted  to  him  for  analysis.    I  think  there  is 
no  donbt  bat  that  the  agricoltaral  chemists  of  the  Vaited 
Kiagdom  coasdentiously  and  carefUly  analvse  the  substaaoes 
entrnsted  to  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  there  is  no  eridenee 
whatever  to  show  that  they  dedre  to  briag  oat  results  ia 
favour  6t  the  manafactnrer  of  the  manure.   So  Ihr  as  aaalysis 
goes,  ehemistry  is  a  matter  of  faet^  and  not  of  opinion ;  and 
It  is  imposdble,  without  bdaa  guilty  of  dishoaesty,  to  give  a 
better  analysis  of  a  manure  tnmi  it  really  deserves.    The  che- 
mist, haviag  analysed  a  manure,  ia  next  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine from  hie  analytical  results  the  eommerdal  valae  of  the 
article.    Some  chemists  decline  to  do  this,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  bqrondtbdr  province;  but  I  think  the  praetme  has,ap 
to  the  prsseot  at  least,  beea  a  useful  one.    Many  persons  do 
not  undmtand  the  terms  used  in  deseiibing  the  conmodtion 
of  Buuransi  and  a  bad  or  infinrior  manure^  aught  on  the  fiutk 
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of  its  Mdul  iBilyni,  be  pilmed  off  vpon  them,  vnlea  the 
money  Ttlne  was  added  to  the  inaljiit.  While  meintaiaiiig 
the  general  utility  of  the  "  chemical  Taliation**  of  manniei,  I 
am  qaite  willing  to  admit  that  there  ia  aome  foundation  for  the 
attack  which  Mr.  Dafidaon,  in  hit  nraal  Tigoroos  and  trenchant 
manner,  made  upon  the  ajitem  at  present  in  nse.  Hr.  Davidson 
partionlkrly  referred  to  my  Tsluation  as  being  excesuTe,  bnt  I 
think  lie  will  find  that  few  chemists  place  so  low  a  Talne  upon 
the  ingredients  of  mannres  as  I  do.  Still,  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  perfect,  and  I  frady  oonfeas  that  Mr.  Davidson'*  paper 
has  done  good  serrioe  by  forcibly  directing  onr  attention  to 
the  discrepancies  between  the  selling  prices  and  the  chemist's 
money  valiies  of  mannres.  Femvian  gnano  formerly  contained 
on  the  average  from  16  to  17  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  38  per 
cent  of  phosphates,  and  8  or  9  per  cent  of  potash.  When  of 
average  composition,  my  valuation  of  this  manure  invariably 
oorresponded  to  its  sellinff  price;  but  when  its  ammonia  was 
deficient,  or  in  excess  (as  Mr.  Bagot  mentioned  daring  the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Davidson's  paper),  of  course  my  valuation  was 
lower  or  higher  than  the  selling  price.  On  looking  over  my 
reports  of  analyses  made  for  the  Count/  of  Kildare  and  the 
Queen's  County  Agricultural  Societies,  1  find  that  my  valua- 
tion of  guano  is  more  frequently  below  than  above  its  selling 
price.  ^  the  report  of  the  former  Society  for  18M I  find  my 
valuations  of  five  samples  of  genuine  Peruvian  guano  to  be 
respectively  £10  18s.,  £12  8s.,  £13  8s.,  £13  18s.  9|d.,  and 
£16  17s.  per  ton,  the  seUing  prices  bein^  £14  and  £13  lOs. 
per  ton.    One  would  think,  from  reading  Mr.  Davidson's 

Eiper,  that  I  almost  invariably  valued  mannrea  at  a  much 
igher  price  than  that  at  which  thi|y  are  sold:  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  last  season's  report  of  the  Queen  s  Coanty  Agri- 
cultural Society  20  per  cent  of  the  mannrea  analysed  wen 
valued  at  less  than  their  selling  prices.  In  valuing  super- 
phosphate of  lime  and  other  manures  containing  soluble 
phosphates,  I  think  the  hi  or  soluble  phosphate  is 
estimated  at  too  high  a  rate,  formerly  a  gooa  sample 
of  this  manure  contained  on  the  average  about  88  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  10  per  cent  of  ineolnble  phoe- 
phates,  and  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  its  sdling  price  was 
about  £8  per  ton.  To  value  its  ammonia  at  £60  per  ton,  its 
soluble  phosphates  at  £40  per  ton,  and  its  insoluble  phosphates 
at  £8  per  ton  was  feir  enough,  and  that  scale  afforded  results 
corresponding  with  its  ordinary  sdling  price.  Of  late  years 
the  pnoe  of  Peruvian  ^nano  and  other  souroee  of  ammonia  haa 
increased ;  whilst,  owin^f  to  the  employment  of  minenl  phos- 
phates, and  the  low  pnoe  of  sulphur  ore,  soluble  phosphate 
can  now  be  manufactured  at  a  eneaper  nte  than  formerly. 
Some  time  ago  I  increased  my  valuation  of  ammonia  from 
£60  to  £70  per  ton,  and  I  ahall  henceforth  (until  prioea 
alter)  value  it  at  £80  per  ton ;  for  I  find  that 
during  the  present  week  manufacturers  of  mannrea  have 
paid  £20  per  ton  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  salt  which  con- 
tains only  26  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  I  shall  lower  iny  valua- 
tion of  soluble  phosphate  from  £40  to  £34  per  ton.  This  will 
tell  chiefly  upon  the  pure  mineral  snpeiphosphates,  which  are 
now,  when  of  good  quality,  valued  at  a  higher  rate  than  their 
selling  prices.  The  redaction  of  the  valuation  of  soluble 
phospnates  will  seriously  affect  the  bone  manuree,  whieh, 
nnless  they  are  of  the  verr  best  quality,  will  have  a  lower 
monev  value  than  their  ssiuing  pnee.  It  is  cheaper  to  make 
aoluble  phosphates  from  ooprolites  and  other  minerals 
than  from  bones;  and  £40  ner  ton,  though  an 
excessive  valuation,  for  coprolite  soluble  phosphate,  would  not 
be  excessive  in  the  caae  of  soluble  phosphate  made  from  bones. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  bi-phosphate  of  lime 
(a  soluble  compound  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid)  is  of  equal 
value  to  the  fanner  whether  it  is  made  from  bones  or  minends, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  **  bone  mannres"  should,  tiierefore, 
prepare  his  soluble  phosphates  from  minerals,  u  the  cheapest 
source,  and  mix  it  with  insoluble  phosphsles  derived  from 
bones.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  insoluble 
phosphate  of  superphosphates.  When  it  is  derived  from  bones 
it  is  efficacious,  ana  is  worth  £10  per  ton ;  but  the  insoluble 
phosphate  from  coprolites  is  worth  Uttle  or  nothing.  As 
a  general  rule  the  coprolite  superpho^hates  do  not 
contain  ffiuch  insoluble  phosphate,  and  tnis  ingredient  rarely 
adds  more  than  a  few  ahillings  per  ton  to  the  valuation  of 
the  manure.  When  a  superphosphate  is  rioh  in  orgaaie  mat- 
ter and  anusoaia  (burning  hhwk  like  a  burnt  bone  when 
■tmngly  heated),  the  presnmption  is  that  the  insolDble  phos- 


phateis  dvived  from  an  animal  eoma,  ani  is  flMieim  rfSei- 
dona.  On  the  other  hand,  a  soerphosphaie  eonlmning  bat 
little  oiganie  matter  poMeasei  m  ftanenl  an  inert  imehfals 
phoaphate.  An  exception  moat,  however,  be  made  ia  fevoo 
of  bon»«di  soperpho^hates.  The  aimnnt  of  gypsmn  ia 
saperphoephates  vanes  from  85  to  60  per  eentnand  itufineaeM 
the  value  of  the  manuie  by  from  7a.  6d.  to  16a. per  ton.  Itis 
questionable  whether  or  not  gypeum  is  ofanT  nsetorootcnm, 
and  if  it  be  useless,  then  we  shodd  not  vabM  it  at  all.  la 
future  analyaea  of  a  public  nature  I  am  disposed  to  valae  tfat 
different  items  in  each  manure  separatdy,  so  that  the  par- 
diasers  may  know  to  what  extent  the  percentages  of  the  lesOr 
essential  ingredients  of  the  manure  inflnenne  the  total  vahw 
ofthearticb.  EepeatedreiBreneehaabeeBisadetotheUgk 
valnewhieh  Ihaveaffixed  to  the  XX  aaperphosphate.  It 
ahonld  be  nndsratood  that  I  eetimate  ita  numey  valae  ia  the 
same  mode  that  I  determine  that  of  aimilar  manaiei.  Ill 
high  vahie  depends  on  the  feet  that  it  contains  40  per  seat  of 
aoluble  phoaphates,  or  about  a  third  mora  than  ia  nsusliy  pre- 
sent in  snperphosphatea.  If  I  valued  the  XX  superphonhste 
at  ita  eelling  prioel  ahonld  value  similar  mannres  at  modi  )m 
thaa  the  market  prices.  In  concluding  this  paper  I  ibooU 
state  that  I  think  Mr.  Davidaon  has  done  good  service  is 
directing  attention  to  the  suhgeet  of  manure  valuatica,  sad 
I  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  eontinne  his  experimsali  « 
that  by  their  repetition  our  knowledge  of  the  speeifie  sdim 
of  the  manures  now  in  use  may  be  fully  aseertaiaed. 

Mr.  DiLTtDBON :  From  the  veiy  able  paper  now  lesd  by 
the  learned  Doctor,  I  must  sav  thatIaBptttonmydef»sfle; 
and  I  rise  with  some  small  diBgree  of  pride  when  I  eoeadcr 
that  my  humble  and  no  doubt  imperfect  paper  (slthoaxh  n 
perfect  aa  I  could  make  it)  haa  beea  the  means  of  brisgiig 
Dr.  Cameron  here  to-dav.    And  reaMmber,  if  you  aik  tlie 
Doctor's  adriee  on  any  sulgeet  in  DuUin,  yon  will  hsve  to  ky 
down  your  guinea ;  but  here  to-day  m  advice  to  yea  ii  ts 
pump  him  well  when  he  cannot  charge  for  his  reply.   Aid  1 
also  Deg  to  say  that  there  is  no  person  valnes  mors  thsa  I  do 
the  vafoable  aervicea  rendered  to  the  Kildars  and  QaeeB*! 
County  by  the  Doctor;  for  I  have  no  doubt  whatererlMt 
that  he  has  been  the  means  of  driving  all  bad  mannrei  oit  d 
the  market    But,  as  I  said  before,  I  must  defend  myself  lad 
the  paper  I  read  here  on  our  last  dub-day,  and  ia  doiax  m  I 
should  have  stood  up  under  a  difficulty,  as  the  doeior  bid  i 
month  to  discuss  my  paper ;  and  you  must  all  know  hov  dii* 
cult  it  is  to  discuss  sucn  a  paper  as  the  Doctor  hss  vow  Rsi 
without  having  it  first  pnnted ;  but,  fortunately  for  me,  tke 
Farmer^  Oauilie  has  placed  in  my  hands  an  article  which, 
through    aome    strange  foresight  or  other   (faiughter)  ii 
exactly  the  principal  parte  of  the  paper  now  read,  isd  I 
will  theiefora  take  the  liberty  of  nsing  it  when  it  hti 
come  so  opportunely  to   my   assistaaoe.     After  deeoitisf 
my  experiment,  and  givinff  the  table  of  it,  the  writer  siyi  thit 
I  wina  up  by  denouncing  Dr.  Oamenni*a  vmlaation  as  euevre, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  reaUy  nsefol  result  of  ny  paper 
might  literally  be  expressed  by  the  word  nil,   8o  isyi  the 
doctor  in  his  puper  of  to-day,  and  goes  on  to  sav  thst  I  b« 
13  manures,  all  of  whieh  gave  good  results ;  but  he  Bbo  m}i 
that  if  I  had  used  a  single  manure  on  each  plot  I  woold  htfe 
had  the  same  variation.    I  beg  to  differ  with  him  in  thii;  for 
I  might  have  had  a  slight  dmerence,  bnt  not  to  the  otmtl 
had  by  separate  manuree.    Again,  the  writer  mys,  sad  lo  doo 
the  doetor  now,  that  if  I  had  made  dnplioite  experiaeoti  I 
would  have  had  different  reeolts  in  the  eame  field.   No  dosbt 
I  would :  but  yon  must  all  be  aware  of  how  diflcolt  it  ii  to  f^ 
a  plot  of  ground  auitable  for  an  eneriment,  and  heaee  the 
reason  I  selected  the  spot  I  did;  and  I  have  not  aaotlMr  teo 
aorea  on  all  Blandafort  on  whidi  I  could  make  so  eqosl  ibm* 
periment  as  the  one  I  ohoee^   The  writer  then  goee  oa  toiiy 
that  [  only  prove  that  Vivian's  manure,  whieh  b  oafy  e  mm- 
dues  manure,  gave  better  results  than  some  of  the  more  fr^*"^ 
mannres.    I  oelieve  this  is  the  residt  of  my  experimeBt ;  on 
the  writer,  and  also  the  doetor,  now  in  ms  preeent  piper>  *• 
think,  might  fkiriv  have  left  out  my  name,  ud  iutfesd  htTO 
said  Hogg  and  Bobeitaon's  swedes  says  and  proies  *o ssd »\ 
for  1  can  aasure  yon,  gentiemen,  it  was  the  tun^  ^Z. 
cided  the  matter,  and  not  me.    Again  the  wrilsr,  sad  tm 
preaent  paper  also,  say  if  I  value  the  manires  I7  the  taivg 
they  produced,  how  do  I  know  what  remains  in  the  iour  ims 
is  a  subj^ect  I  did  not  touch  on,  and  IleaveHforsaothereaa- 
lidaration.    My  oligect  ie,  ini  lias  beea,  to  getthe  Biken  to 
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^'fe  u  a  Mod  miaeral  loiwrplioipliaie  at  ^6 10i.or  £6  par 
ton  in  DaUiB,  which  thej  ean  do  uid  have  profit  enongh,  in« 
stead  of  what  thej  call  bone  snperphotphate  at  a  high  prioe, 
^lich  is  oftan,  after  all,  nothing  only  a  mineTal  maanre.  I 
beliere  that  a  miaenl  manora  will  givens  as  many  tarnipa  per 
acre  as  a  bone  raannie ;  and  when  we  have  the  tnmipe  we  can 
make  mack  either  by  aheep  or  cattle :  bnt  let  na  by  all 
means  hare  the  mineral  manue  nnder  ita  right  namft 
snd  at  its  Tmlne.  This  opinion  I  have  held  for  a  number 
of  yean,  and  also  adroeated  it  in  Dnblin;  hat  it  is 
odIt  bow  that  it  ia  likel/  to  bo  put  in  praetice  I9 
makers,  as  I  hear  we  are  to  haTo  a  mineral  manure  for  £5 
this  Tear.  Bnt  don't  suppoae  1  nndenralue  a  bone  maanie ; 
bot  I  don't  like  a  mineral  manure  at  bone  priee.  The  writer 
then  says  that  the  result  of  Virian's  seoond'«lass  mannie 
beatiog  Mill's  nitro-phosphato  is  nerfeetly  astounding.  Well, 
U  may  be  so ;  I  cannot  expbun  why,  espeeiaUy  as  Hogg  and 
fiobertoon's  swede  does  not  speak,  but  only  tella  dumb  fiictB. 
But  the  writer  seems  to  be  astonished  that  the  XX  manuie 
showed  such  reanlts,  and  triaa  to  make  it  appear  that  the  blanks 
wen  not  the  result  of  the  manun,  uid  thus  taking  another 
Tiew  of  it,  says  the  blanks  speak  in  fisTour  of  the  manure ;  for, 
had  I  counted  the  bknks,  and  given  credit  for  a  turnip  in 
each,  then  the  XX  wonld  huTO  shown  a  better,  if  not  the  nest, 
result.  The  writer  must  huTe  known  very  litde  of  my  princi- 
ple and  views  in  earryinff  out  thia  experiment  when  he  wouM 
expect  me  to  leave  local  fiicts,  and  go  to  suppositions,  to  make 
oBt  a  table  in  favour  of  any  maker's  manure ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  a  practical  farmer  in  thia  lOom  who 
is  not  perfectly  Mtiifted  in  hia  own  mind  that  some  in- 
gredient in  the  manure,  either  from  the  ezeeasive  drought, 
or  some  reason  (thnt  the  doctor  can,  perhaps,  better  explain 
than  me),  caused  the  drooping  of  fine  healthy  plants 
especially  when  I  inform  them  that  on  one  siae  of 
the  plot  was  Vivian's,  and  the  other  side  Gillie'a  manure,  out 
of  which  none  died,  and  on  the  XX  plot  they  drooped  here 
and  there  up  to  the  very  drill  alongside  of  the  others.  There  is 
another  point  the  writer  touches  on,  and  it  is  one  that  I  think 
goes  ftr  to  prove  that  it  ia  diffieult  to  tdl  what  mannre  is 
most  suitable  for  a  special  crop,  and  it  also  shows  how  little 
makers  and  chemists  know  of  the  fact.  When  ordering  the 
WicUo  V  manure  it  seems  I  got  (through  some  mistake  of  the 
agent,  which  it  ia  not  my  business  to  explain)  a  oom  mannre, 
instead  of  n  snperphosphmte.  I  tried  the  manure  on  its  merits 
at  the  price,  £8  per  ton.  On  mv  table  being  puUiahed,  the 
Dabhn  agent  wroto  to  the  Abbeyleix  agent  why  I  was  charged 
«3  for  the  manure,  and  it  was  said  I  had  ordered  a  com 
manore.  That  I  could  not  have  done,  for  I  never  use  oom 
manan  at  Blandafbrt,  nor  did  the  man  I  sent  know  that  Uune 
was  such  a  thing  as  eom  mannre  made,  and,  therefore,  could 
Bot  ask  for  it.  However,  I  gave  the  agent  a  sample  of  it,  and 
he  neTer  wroto  to  say  whether  it  was  a  com  mannre  or  not ; 
bat  it  seems  he  has  given  the  Farmm^  Qag§Ue  information 
^  it  was  a  com  mannre.  Bat  without  any  hesitatiou  I  say 
it  WK  ahnost  the  best  turnip  manure  ever  I  have  tried.  I  had 
to  thin  the  plot  a  week  sooner  than  the  rest,  and  all  summer  it 
kept  the  lead,  and  in  my  opinion  and  those  who  saw  them  it 
voiced  as  if  it  was  to  be  first ;  but  although  the  scales  proved 
V  ifian's  4  ewt.  to  the  ton  of  manure  over  it,  yet  had  it  been 
sold  at  the  aame  reduction  in  agent* a  price  as  Vivian's,  and  a 
stone  more  used,  it  mast  have  been  one  of  the  best ;  therefore 
this  mannre,  which  is  said  to  be  food  for  com,  proved  itself 
UQong  the  first  of  the  turnip  manures.  The  writer  then  |(oes 
OQ,  and  so  does  the  doctor,  to  compare  my  experiments  agamst 
others  made  at  Olasnevin,  and  by  FroflMsor  Todoker ;  but  I 
un  sare  the  practical  farmers  here  know  too  much  about  the 
value  and  results  of  manure  not  to  see  the  difference  between 
thepraetieal  results  of  my  experiments,  and  such  as  something 
proonoes  nothing,  and  nothing  prodnoea  something. 

Hr.  Touso :  Ton  put  an  equal  money's  value  of  manure  on 
each  plot? 

Mr.  Davxdsow  ;  Yes. 

Mr.  YouN& !  That  would  reduce  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Bavidboit  :  That  is  a  matter  to  be  diseussed.  There  is 
no  nse  in  the  experiment  referred  to  by  Dr.^  Cameron ;  for  it 
goes  only  to  this  length,  that  something  produced  nothing, 
aad  nothing  produced  something. 

Bcv.  Mr.  Baoov  :  The  real  practical  question  to  oome  to  a 
decision  on  here  to-day  ia  with  regard  to  what  ia  the  proper 
value  to  put  on  the  component  parts  of  artificial  manures.    The 


Siestion  at  issue,  and  on  which  the  dub  should  oome  to  a  eoA« 
nsion  upon,  is— •Has  the  chemist  put  too  high  a  value  on  tho 
artificial  manures  9  Dr.  Cameron^  in  his  paper  to-day,  haa 
stated  that  he  is  goiug  to  bwer  his  valuation ;  but  there  ia 
this  important  question  for  the  fiarmen  to  consider :  If  Dr. 
Cameron  lowers  his  valuation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  other 
ehemists  to  lower  their  valuations  also.  Dr.  Apjohn  does  a 
peat  deal  of  work  for  those  engaged  in  the  manure  trade,  and 
he  pUoes  a  much  higher  valuation  upon  the  components  of 
manurea  than  Dr.  Cameron  doea. 

Dr.  Camiboiv  :  Dr.  Apjohn  retains  the  sya^em  of  valuation 
adopted  twenty  yean  ago. 

Bev.  Mr.  Baoot  :  If  we  could  manage  to  start  the  idea  among 
those  analysing  artificial  manurea  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  valuation,  and  publish  the  valnee  thay  may  a^ree  upon,  the 
trade  would  know  what  value  to  put  on  ammonia  and  m-phoa- 
phatee.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  trade  in  Athy  last  season,  I 
think  it  was,  and  I  corresponded  with  Dr.  Voelcker,  but  he  re- 
fiised  to  put  a  money  value  on  mannre  at  all ;  bnt  I  was  nther 
startled  at  reading  over  his  report  of  this  year  to  find  that  he 
himaelf,  as  Dr.  Cameron  has  stated  instances  of  the  aame  na- 
tore,  reported  a  sample  which  was  sent  to  him  was  not  worth 
£2  a  ton,  although  it  was  selling  at  £8  a  ton.  Therefore  we 
must  have,  if  an  analysis  is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  the  money 
value  attached.  There  is  no  harm  ia  the  world  if  we  have  oa 
the  top  of  valuation  of  artificial  manures  the  valuation  also  of 
their  different  comjponenta. 

Mr.  Youvo  said  there  waa  one  point  which  had  not  been 
mentioned  yet,  and  that  waa  with  regard  to  the  arbitraiy 
values  of  manurea.  He  considered  5s.  a  ton  exceedingly  low 
ia  Mr.  Davidaoa's  valuatioa  of  the  tomipa  produced  in  hia 
experimental  plot. 

Mt.Davidsoh  aaid  he  gave  what  nothing  produced  aa  so 
much,  and  what  Perovian  guano  produced. 

Dr.  Cameson  :  In  your  two  columns  of  figures  my  valuatioa 
is  placed  ia  juxtapoaition  with  yours,  and  it  appean  to  be  ex- 
cessive as  compared  with  mine.  Mr.  Davidson  must  have  been 
speaking  of  the  absolute  values,  not  of  the  relative. 

Mr.  XOUNO :  That  ia  what  I  mean.  T  think  8s.  a  ton  would 
have  been  aa  bw  a  value  aa  Mr.  Davidson  should  have  put  oa 
the  turnips. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  The  manures  must  not  get  all  the  eredit  of 
that.    There  is  the  price  of  labour,  and  all  that. 

DnCAKUON:  Supposing  that,  without  manun  you  had 
sixteen  tons  to  the  aere,  and  that  by  applying  manure  you  had 
an  additional  quantity,  the  manure  must  get  the  credit  of  that. 
Of  course,  there  ia  the  same  labour. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  There  is  additional  labour  in  putting  oa 
the  manure,  and  there  is  the  interest  on  the  money. 

Dr.  Camsbon  :  I  regard  that  as  the  absolute  valuation. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  That  is  the  valuation  of  what  waa  jpro- 
duoed  by  guano,  as  compared  with  what  waa  produced  by 
nothing. 

Mr.  XOUNO :  Bnt  is  6s.  all  they  are  worth  to  you  P 

Mr.  Davidson  :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  YouNO :  If  you  obtain  twenty  tons  without  manure^ 
and  if  by  adding  manure  you  obtain  forty  tons,  the  difference 
is  the  value  of  the  additional  quantity  so  produced. 

Dr.  Cameron  oompUmented  Mr.  Davidson  on  the  adminble 
manner  and  good  temper  whieh  he  had  exhibited  in  comment- 
ing on  his  (Dr.  Cameron's)  oritictsm  on  Mr.  Davidson's  experi- 
ment. He  quoted  from  a  leoent  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Society  several  experimento,  showing 
that  solitary  field  experiments  were  not  rehable  aa  a  means  of 
determining  the  relative  valuea  of  manures.  He  waa  inclined 
to  think  that  an  excessive  quantity  of  the  XX  snperphosphato 
had  been  ^iplied ;  for  that  manure  contained  40  per  cent  of 
soluble  phosphate.  Was  it  the  greatness  of  the  soluble  phos- 
phate that  produced  the  numeroua  bhmks  in  the  plot  to  which 
the  XX  superphoq^to  had  been  applied?  He  would  like  to 
hear  the  opimons  of  the  pnctical  gentlemen  present  oa  the 
point.  It  appeared  nther  strange  that  this  mannre  should 
prove  efficamoua  in  the  ease  of  some  of  the  planta,  and  injurious 
to  that  of  others.  If  a  dose  of  some  substanoe  wen  admiaia- 
teredto  eveiy  soldier  in  a  regiment,  would  it  kill  somo  of 
them,  whilstimproving  and  fisttening  the^theraP  Dr.  Caaieroa 
contended  at  oonsidenble  length  that  at  the  present  i^rioss 
of  the  raw  materials  the  mannfoeturen  of  good  aztiflcial 
mannrea  had  no  more  than  IDs.  per  toa  profit.  Of  ooniss*  if 
the  consumers  of  artificial  manures  dealt  directly  with  the 
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manafaetarer  of  them,  md  ditpeoied  with  the  nrrieee  of  the 
middle  cUm,  or,  m  the  poliUeal  eeonomiitf  term  them,  the 
distribntors  of  wealth,  the  maniuree  coald  he  got  mneh  ehea^ 
than  they  are  now  sold  at  in  the  country.  On  the  tame  pnn- 
eiple,  all  other  oommoditiee  might  be  obtained  at  lower  piieei, 
if  the  contnmer  dealt  directly  with  the  prodooer. 

Mr.  YouNO  laid  if  tonupe  in  one  plot  die  oat  here  and 
there,  the  tomipt  which  remain  get  fooa  from  the  ones  which 
died  all  round  them,  and  natually  they  w«mld  be  larger 
turnips. 

Dr.  Camikon  :  But  tome  of  the  pUnts.  from  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Da?idaon  deecrihed  them,  looked  as  if  they  had 
heen  killed  by  the  manuTM,  and,  perluq|M,  in  coniequence  of 
an  ezoetuTe  quantitv  having  been  applied. 

Mr.  Low :  The  plant*  died  from  csoeaiiTe  heat  of  the  tea- 
son — ^the  tnmipi  could  not  itand  the  exccMiTC  heat ;  but,  per- 
haps, there  was  something  in  what  Dr.  Canienm  says  about 
too  much  manure. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  If  the  season  had  been  wet  the  result  of 
the  experiments  might  have  been  different. 

Mr.  Low  said  there  was  another  thing  to  consider,  and  it 
was  this,  that  in  the  dry  land  where  the  eKperiment  was  made 
the  amount  of  manure  used  might  not  have  suited  the  soil. 

Dr.  Camekom  stated  that  superphosphate  contained  a  cor» 
rosive  liquid,  which,  if  a  plant  is  put  into  it^  causes  the  plant 
to  die  in  a  very  short  time,  but  that  liquid  betDomes  innocuous 
when  put  into  the  soil. 

Mr.  Low  :  That  is  very  easily  understood.  When  the  ma- 
nures might  be  dropped  a  little  too  thick  the  plant  would  die. 
At  other  pieces  in  the  plots  the  plants  may  not  have  got  so 
much,  ana  struggled  on  till  they  sot  food,  and  grew. 

Mr.  Bx)BiRT80ir:  Another  tning  is,  were  the  manures 
equally  mixed  P 

Dr.  Camsbon  :  I  am  sure  the  great  attention  Mr.  Davidson 
paid  generally  in  his  experiments  was  also  paid  to  that  point, 
and  that  there  was  no  great  inequality. 

Mr.  Dayidbon:  The  manures  were  applied  as  evenly  as 
thev  could  possibly  be, 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  mean  by  the  manuikctarers. 

Dr.  Camxbon  noticed  the  fact  that  some  of  the  manures 
might  have  contained  more  of  soluble  phosphates  than  the 
plants  could  bear. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  applied  10s.'worth>  half  a  rood— that 
is  £4  worth  to  the  acre. 

Dr.  Camiron  :  That  is  an  immense  quantity  of  a  manure 
containing  36  to  40  of  soluble  phosphates. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  can  give  apraotical  answer  to  that— 

Mr.  Young  :  I  have  applied  six  cwt.  of  superphosphate, 
with  three  of  guano,  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  I  have  put  five  of  guano  and  ten  or  twelve 
of  superphosphate  to  the  acre ;  but  i  never  had  more  than 
half  a  crop. 

Dr.  Cameron  referred  to  a  number  of  experiments  with 
artificial  manures  in  England,  in  all  of  which  large  quantities 
of  mineral,  and  less  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  less  of  ammonia, 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  manure,  and  the  re- 
sults were  nearly  equal. 

Mr.  YouNO :  Wliat  was  the  result  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Dr.  Cameron  :  That  gave  an  enormous  return. 

Mr.  Davidson  considered  the  manufiMsturers  ought  to  pro- 
duce a  first-cUss  manure  and  sell  it  at  £6  a  ton.  A  good 
manure  could  be  produced  even  at  £6  a  ton,  whic^  would  give 
a  good  crop  of  turnips.  He  would  like  to  know  what  the  cost 
would  be  to  add  ammonia  to  superphosphate. 

Mr.  Lindsay  :  About  16s.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Is  it  not  safer  for  us  to  purchase  the  mine- 
ral manure,  and  add  the  ammonia  P 

Rev.  Mr.  Baoot  :  That  is  the  real  point  for  this  dub  to 
consider. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  I  certainly  would  prefer  getting  a  simple 
mineral  superphosphate,  and  add  the  ammonia. 

Mr.  YouNO :  Just  as  a  man  would  buy  clover  and  grass 
seeds  to  mix. 

Dr.  Cameron,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Bfr.  Lindsay, 
said  he  would  not  prefer  a  manure  with  28  per  cent  of  soluble 
phosphates  and  one  of  ammonia  to  a  manure  with  40  per  cent, 
of  soluble  phosphates  and  no  aiwtn^ni«^.  £veiy  percentage  of 
anunonia  in  manure  adds  16s.  to  its  value. 

Mr.  LiNDSAT :  Ammoniacal  manures  are  best  for  grasses. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  that  nitrate  of  soda  waa  easi^  washed 


ont  of  the  soil,  but  the  ammonia  is  not.  He  had  Coaad  vm 
little  adulteration  in  sulphate  of  ammnnia,  and  that  wsi  os^ 
natural  to  its  manoiaetare.  It  was  very  simple  to  prove  if 
ammonia  was  adnUerated. 

Mr.  YouNO  mentioBed  that  then  vras  sraat  diffcRaee  of 
opinion  about  the  two  things—nitrate  of  aoim  andsalphsie  of 
ammonia.    For  instanoe,  Mr.  Lawas  stnmf^y  adfised  nitnte 

Dr.  Camiron  :  Mr.  Laves*  experience  of  land  in  Iiclssdii 
limited. 

Mr.  KxNDALL  said  there  was  greal  expense  to  the  bmbb- 
fiMtunrs  in  the  freiffht  charged  for  carriage,  and  for  bsggiof  it 

Dr.  Cameron  said  those  two  itema  were  veiy  hearj  ostb 
mannfeetnrera.  He  did  not  think  the  resMdable  isige 
manufectureis  had  more  than  lOs.  per  ton  profit. 

Mr.  Davidson:  6s.  a  ton  would  pay  them  welL 

Mr.  LiHDSAT  Mid  he  would  be  indined  to  think  the  XI 
more  valuable  than  hone  manure. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Is  there  no  artificial  manure  which  y» 
could  recommend  as  a  perfect  snbetitnte  for  £un-jn 
mannreP  If  not,  artificial  manures  are  going  to  nis  the 
farmers  and  the  country,  unless  tninipa  are  eaten  on  the  lisi 

Dr.  Cameron  :  Yoa  have  just  suggested  the  remedy— kt 
the  turnips  be  eaten  off  the  land. 

Mr.  BOBEBTSON :  The  small  farmers  can't  afford  to  do  thiL 

Mr.  Low :  Using  artificial  manures  produces  straw. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  it  wonU  be  a  naefhl  amnnre  to  piosgh 
in  turnip  tope  into  the  knd. 

Mr.  YouNQ :  No  nmtter  what  manBies  are  ased  if  the 
turnips  are  taken  away. 

Dr.  Cameron  :  Turnips  oonsnme  an  enormous  qasntitjof 
the  mineral  matter  out  of  the  soil — ^more  than  six  or  eight 
crops  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Robertson  :  Two  or  three  years'  rest  will  reaisdf  thiL 

Mr.  Campbell  asked  if,  instead  of  eating  thetnrsipiol 
the  land,  farmeis  put  back  into  the  soil  artificisl  nioim 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  loss,  would  that  meet  the  qnertioi 
raised. 

Dr.  Cameron  said  clover  and  all  kguninous  pbati  rcqilR 
an  abundance  of  organic  matter,  saoii  as  fium-yard  nuiie 
alone  can  supply. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baoot  :  Dr.  Voekker  says  in  his  bit  icpoit- 
**  Large  sums  of  money  are  annnally  expended  in  the  poraiaae 
of  nhosphatic  manures,  and  as  the  quality  of  these  niDsia 
vanes  exceedingly,  and  the  actual  price  at  which  they  ire  sold 
does  not  dways  correspond  with  the  intrinsic  veins  of  the 
manure,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  purehasen  of  taperphn- 
phate  or  dissolvM  bones  should  buy  these  nmnures  of  a  qoahty 
guaranteed  by  analyses.  The  following  analyses  of  tvo 
superphosphates  offered  for  sale  in  the  sane  plaee,  m 
at  £6  Ss.  (cash)  per  ton,  and  the  other  at  £4  3l, 
afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  £m^  that  i  oosiidff- 
able  saving  may  often  be  effected  if  the  oonooatifli 
of  rival  superphosphates  is  determined  previous  to  parebiM  :* 
coMroeinoir  ow  two  svnBPKoarxAns. 


Moiatore 

Water  of  oomMnBttan  and  *  or- 
ganic matter 

Biphosphate  of  lim^^  (mono-bfudc 
phoaphate  of  lime)  .... 

Bqual  tobonephoapoBte  (tri-baaic 


^oaphate   of  lime) 
aohible  tor  aold 

Insoluble  phoephatea 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Alnline  aalts  and  magnesia. 

Insoluble  ffit^fftouff  matftfir .... 


*  Ckmtaining  nitroffen. 
Bqual  to  ammonia  . 


No.  1.      I     No.l 
aoldat£66Sw|8oldst£4k. 
ntteich. 


These  two  superphosphates  have  nesr^  the 
mercial  value.  No.  I  contains  a  Uttle  boae;  Novfj* ' 
purdy  mineral  superphoaphate.  I  should  fed  di9^  f 
give  fiom  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  more  per  ton  for  No.  1  thsa  fer  ^o-f- 
The  sample  marked  No.  1  is  nther  dear  at  J6  8s.,  ■««,<«»' 
and  No.  S  cheap  at  M  8s..  net  cash.    Of  the  88  «bp»  <^ 
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boiie-4liitt,  not  one  was  aditltented,  which  dearly  thowt  that 
the  uniparing  pablication  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  dealers 
in  adulterated  Done-dost  has  had  an  exeellent  effect." 

Dr.  CAMnoN  said  Mr.  Eckfsrd  told  him  that  parties  had 
erantied  his  bags  and  fUled  them  with  a  worthless  stuff,  and 
sold  it  as  his  mannro. 

Ber.  BCr.  Bagot:  That  was  a  firand.  I  want  to  know  how 
it  can  best  be  ascertained  that  the  stocks  which  vendors  keep 
late  in  the  season  are  of  the  same  qnality  as  that  they  had 
early  in  the  season. 

Dr.  CAXisoir  \  I  know  this  from  several  mannfhetnrers, 


that  in  this  county  and  in  the  Queen's  County  a  first-rate 
article  has  been  sent  to  the  farmers.  Ot  course,  they  did  not 
say,  nor  did  I  aik  them,  if  they  continued  to  send  the  same 
article  during  the  whole  season. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  The  first  lot  is  generally  the  best. 

Dr.  Camuom  :  I  never  found  any  foult  with  the  respectable 
manufacturers.  If  farmers  deal  with  men  of  established 
reputation,  and  not  with  obscure  people— 

Mr.  Davidson  :  There  is  a  gentleman  in  Maryboro*  who 
will  yet  give  a  good  mineral  manure  for  £6  a  ton. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Cameron. 


THE     BOYAL     DUBLIN     SOCIETY. 

THE    SPRING    CATTLE    SHOW. 


Commenein^  on  Tuesday,  April  11th,  The  Royal  Dublin 
Sodefyhaahdd  its  Forty.first  Spring  Show.  As  years  roll 
on  thu  meeting  increases  in  the  numbers  of  Shorthorns 
exhibited,  and  all  other  breeds,  whatever  may  be  their 
merits,  diminish,  till,  as  in  this,  their  last  show,  there  was 
but  one  animal  in  many  of  the  sections.  The  Shorthorns 
are  no  doubt  in  much  demand,  even  amongst  Irish  small 
fiumers,  who  are  most  anxious  to  possess  a  Shorthorn 
bun  if  to  be  obtained  within  their  means,  as  they  are 
sure  to  get  better  prices  for  their  young  stoek  with  a 
4aah  of  Shorthorn  blood  in  them  than  for  those  without  it. 
The  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Spring  Shows  have  therefore 
tamed  out  a  great  success,  as  they  offer  opportunities  at 
the  proper  time  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  yearling 
Shorthorn  bulls,  and  the  supply  has  been  greatly  on  the 
inerease,  for  by  reference  to  the  catalogues  we  find,  in  the 
epring  of  1808,  there  were  108  yearling  Shorthorn  bulls ; 
in  1869, 124;  in  1870,  122;  and  in  1871, 185  yearling 
hulls,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  choice 
specimens  held  over  by  the  breeders,  have  been  sold  and 
disseminated  throndiiout  the  countrv,  for  so  where  we 
will  the  pastures  and  fairs  are  besprinkled  with  Shorthorn 
colours,  and  when  old  enough  are  extensively  exp<nrted  as 
storea  to  England  and  Scotland.  Still,  the  folling-off  in 
the  numbvs  of  Irish-bred  Herefords  and  Devons,  is  not 
altogether  caused  by  the  demand  for  Shorthorn  blood : 
for  both  the  Irish  Royal  Societies  giye  rather  liberal  prices 
for  Shorthorns,  and  miserable  premiums  or  none  at  all 
exooit  paltry  medals  for  the  other  breeds. 

Shoiihom  bulls  of  dl  ages  outnumbered  on  this  occa- 
sion the  preceding  shows— in  1868  there  were  166  ;  in 
1869,  172 ;  in  1870, 168 ;  and  in  1871,  204  ;  whUe  the 
entries  of  heifers  and  cows  are  rather  on  the  decrease, 
breeders  having  found  out  the  deleterious  effects  of  feed- 
ing up  the  females  for  show  purposes,  and  they  now  but 
rardy  prepare  their  best  for  exhibition. 

A  visit  to  the  show  would  go  for  to  prove  that  Ireland 
is  getting  more  and  more  prosperous  every  day ;  a  look  at 
the  long  ranges  of  Shorthorns,  and  the  grand  display  of 
implements  and  machines,  brought  over  at  great  expense 
by  the  first  mannfiieturing  houses  in  England,  would  con- 
Tinee  the  grumblers  that  there  is  much  capital  in  the 
country,  and  a  spirit  to  lay  it  out,  otherwise  those  wealthy 
firms  would  not  annually  put  in  an  appearance.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  agrisultural  enterprise  abroad,  leading 
to  proportionate  inerease  of  wealth,  that  is  fully  exem- 
plified by  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  meetings  in  Dublin, 
that  sets  grumblers  at  defiance.  The  increasing  numbers 
every  year  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  poiteble  steam 
engines  and  thrashing  machines,  sold  and  scattered  through- 
out the  oountry,  as  weU  as  all  other  improved  agricultural 
maehines  and  implements,  are  gratifying  proofo  of  Ire- 
hmd's  material  advancement. 


The  yearling  Shorthorn  bulls  numbered  185 ;  and 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  few  of  them  were  bet- 
ter left  at  home,  except  for  sale,  the  greater  number  were 
of  superior  quality  and  breeding,  so  much  so  that  it  proved 
a  tough  job  with  the  judges  to  select  four  out  of  the  col- 
lection for  the  prizes ;  and  whether  they  took  too  much 
time  and  got  puzzled,  or  from  some  other  cause,  they  cer- 
tainly made  a  fearful  mistake  in  putting  Mr.  Bland's 
flag  of  the  Realm  first,  to  the  amazement  of  all  in  the 
yard,  as  none  could  be  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Bland, 
or  his  manager  Mr.  Davidson  !  The  only  claims  the  ani- 
mal had  for  any  notice  are — quality,  a  good  colour,  and  a 
fine  coat  of  hair.  He  is  a  bad  backed  bull,  flat 
ribbed,  and  very  hollow  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
many  better  were  turned  out  of  the  ring ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, of  good  blood,  being  got  by  Prince  of  Rosedale 
(24887),  out  of  Princess  Dajjinar.  The  outsiders  had 
long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  choice  for  first  place 
lay  between  E.  S.  Smith's  Viscount  by  the  Earl  (27628), 
from  the  Kingscote  pastures,  out  of  Lunette  bv  Best 
Hope  (23418),  a  very  level  weU-put-together  bull,  of 
good  substance  and  quality,  and  Mr.  Meadow's  Prince 
Charlie  by  Prince  of  the  Realm  (22627),  out  of  ChinU  by 
Fugleman  (14580),  a  bull  of  much  substance,  capital  ends, 
middle,  and  twist,  level  over,  fine  back  and  crops.  The 
study  over  these  two  fine  animals  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  ended  in  Prince  Charlie  being  put  second ;  he  should 
have  been  first,  and  Viscount  came  third.  Alexander 
Shirley  Montgomery  took  the  fourth  place  for  Half 
Sovereign  by  Mr.  Chaloner's  famous  grand  prize  bull 
Sovereign  (27588),  out  of  Rose  of  CastUe  by  British  Flag, 
a  good  stylish  boll,  which  well  deserved  a  higher  place. 
High  commendations  were  given  C.  W.  Hamilton's 
Phcenix,  a  neat  sweet  hull  by  Alp,  out  of  Waterwitch, 
and  Mr.  Bland's  Gay  Lad  by  Lictor,  and  commendations 
to  Rev.  —  Montray's  neat  and  serviceable  bull.  The 
Premier;  W.  WeUh's  Woodlark,  fh>m  Mr.  Bolton's 
herd ;  and  The  Hon.  John  Massey's  Baronet. 

The  two  years  old  bulls  made  an  excellent  section, 
numbering  46.  W.  Bolton,  The  Island,  County  Wexford, 
who  ranks  A  1  'amongst  Shorthorn  breeders,  was  put 
first  for  Lord  Woodhouse  by  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(28768),  out  of  Woodbine  the  fourth ;  he  is  a  fine  up- 
standing bull,  full  and  well-fieshed  at  all  points,  but  a 
little  patchy ;  he  got  a  high  commendation  this  time 
twelve  months.  Mr.  Mei^ws,  Thomville,  Wexford, 
takes  second  place  fi>r  Prince  Mason,  by  Prince  of  the 
Reahn  (22627),  out  of  his  fine  cow  Blossom  the  Fifth, 
the  dam  of  his  &mons  bull  Bolivar,  the  champion  bull  of 
the  British  Islands  in  1868,  beating  all  before  him.  Prince 
Mason  is  therefore  half-brother  to  Bolivar ;  and  a  very 
symmetrical  bull  he  is,  white,  with  roan  ears.  Thit  third 
prize  went  to  R.  J.  M.  Oumbleton,  Cnrrygbss,  Cork,  for 
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Earl  Coturtown,  bred  by  Mr.  Bolton,  by  Doke  of  Marl- 
boroagh  (2S768),  dam  Doabtfiil,  by  Grey  Gaantlet ;  he 
was  the  fourth  for  hononrs  last  year  as  a  yearling,  and  a 
very  serviceable  promising  bail.  The  Eari  of  Carriek, 
Mount  Jnliet,  county  Kilkenny,  takes  high  commendation 
for  Oanntlet,  by  Lord  of  the  Empire,  ont  of  Honeysuckle, 
who  handles  well,  and  possesses  much  quality,  with  good 
shape.  The  Rey.  Mr.  Montray's  General  Prim,  N.  M. 
ArchdaU's  Sam,  Patrick  lannott's  Chieftain,  E.  P. 
Smith's  Prince  of  Lothian,  Mr.  Chaloner*s  Iron  Duke, 
and  R.  W.  Reynell's  Prince  Arthur  Patrick,  are  all 
commended. 

Twenty-four  fine  bulls  made  up  the  aged  section, 
several  of  which  have  carried  honours  before,  but  the  chief 
is  Mr.  Chaloner's  famous  bull  Sovereign,  by  Royal  Sove- 
reign (22808),  out  of  Village  Rose,  by  Blood  Royal, 
which  was  never  beaten  in  his  class  since  his  calfhood  in 
Ireland ;  he  now  is  again  first  in  his  class,  and  takes  the 
Townley  Challenge  Plate  for  the  third  and  last  time  in 
succession ;  he  won  this  plate  four  times,  first  in  1867»  but 
lost  it  in  1868,  when  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Meadows's 
famous  prize  bull  Bolivar.  Sovereign  also  won  the 
Railway  £150  Cup  for  the  third  and  last  time,  this  time 
twelvemonths,  so  that  Mr.  Chaloner  is  now  the  owner  of 
the  two  plates  won  by  the  same  bull  throughout,  a  feat 
unprecedented  we  believe  in  the  annals  of  Shorthorn  con- 
tests, but  he  generously  returns  the  Challenge  Plate  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Smith,  Islandmore,  comes  second  with 
The  Earl,  bred  by  Mr.  Chaloner,  by  Ravenspur  (20628), 
out  of  Village  Rose,  by  which  he  is  half-brother  by  the 
dam's  side  to  the  grand  prize  bull  Sovereign,  The  Earl 
was  first  as  a  two-year-old  at  this  show  last  year.  The 
Earl  is  a  stylish  bull  of  fine  substance,  good  ends  and 
ribs,  and  improved  in  his  crops  since  last  year. 
S.  Cook,  BaUyneal  House,  who  uways  has  something 
good,  takes  third  place  for  St.  Ringan,  bred  by  the  Hon.  G. 
Lascelles,  Moor  Hill,  Leeds,  by  Good  Fitz,  which  was 
the  only  non-Irish  bred  animal,  we  believe,  in  the  show. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Cosby,  Stradbally  Hall,  Queen's  County,  has 
a  high  commendation  for  Colonel  Frank,  bred  by  Mr.  Mea- 
dows, and  a  commendation  for  RoUicker,  bred  by  himself ; 
while  W.  H.  Messy's  Henri  de  Valois,  the  reserved 
bull  of  last  year;  and  Mr.  Moffat's  Dey  of 
Algiers,  the  second  prize  two-year-old  bull  of  last  year, 
are  nowhere. 

Eighteen  splendid  heifers  composed  the  yearling 
section.  Mr.  Smith,  Islandmore,  was  put  first  for 
his  grand  white  heifer.  Repose,  by  the  well-known  bull, 
Lictor  (24338),  out  of  the  equally  well-known  Recherche, 
by  Monk  (11824) :  she  promises  to  be  a  credit  to  her 
progenitors.  He  also  takes  second  honour  for  his  very 
sweet  roan  heifer.  True  Love  the  Fifth,  by  Prince  Ber- 
tram (27119),  and  of  True  Love  the  Second,  by  the 
famous  bull.  Dr.  M'Hall.  A  third  was  found  in  Mr. 
Meadows'  substantial  red  and  white  heifer,  Fanny  the 
Twenty-ninth,  by  Prince  of  the  Realm  (22627),  ont  of 
his  fine  cow,  Fanny  the  Fourteenth ;  and  a  fourth  place 
was  given  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Ballyneal  House,  for  his  sweet 
heifer,  Ruth  the  Twenty-fifth,  by  St.  Rignan,  ont  of  Rath 
the  Twentieth.  C.  H.  Peacocke,  Wexford,  for  a  roan-red 
twin-calf  heifer,  and  several  very  neat  and  sweet  yonng 
things  by  the  best  breeders,  remained  unnoticed.  The 
two-year-old  heifers  numbered  but  five,  but  they  were  of 
high  blood  and  quality.  Mr.  Bolton  leads  with  the 
splendid  heifer,  Chaumontel,  the  prize  yearling  of  last 
year,  which  he  bought  from  Mr.  Meadows,  the  breeder. 
She  is  by  Agamemnon  (28278),  ont  of  the  weU-knovm 
Chansonette.  P.  J.  Keamey»  Milltown  House,  Clon- 
mellan,  Meath,  takes  second  place  with  Pattern,  by  Prince 
Bertram,  out  of  Pretty  Maid,  by  Dr.  M'Hale.  B.  J.  M. 
Gnmbleton  got   a  commendation  for    Emma,  a  very 


nromising  heifer  from  the  MnlHnsbro'  herd,  by  Uiittf 
Harbinger,  ont  of  Emily  the  Seoond.  There  was  bat  one 
three-year-old  heifer,  which  was  shown  by  Wm. 
Stowdl  Gunet,  KiUs.,  die  is  by  Leviathan,  a  priis 
bull,  out  of  Alexandra. 

Eight  shorthorn  cows  made  np  the  last  section  of  short- 
horns. I.  S.  Smith's  little  Moyle  Carlow  was  pot  fint 
for  Miss  Matilda,  with  a  calf  at  her  foot,  by  Prince 
Arthur  out  of  Lady  Alice  the  third ;  ahe  was  seeoad  bit 
year  to  Mig'or  Hainilton's  Harmony,  the  latter  being  nov 
only  commended,  but  Major  Hamiltoii  takes  the  ieeood 
place  with  his  verv  grand  substantial  cow  Beryl,  hj  Eiri 
of  Cleveland  (28828)  out  of  Beanty  by  Silk  and  Scaiiet. 
W.  S.  Garnet  takes  an  H.  C.  and  a-  commendation  fsr 
Leah  and  Spring  Rose,  both  of  them  first  in  their  respective 
classes  at  Ballina  the  Royal  last  year.  Leah  is  by  Prinee 
of  Warlaby  (15107),  out  of  Lady  Alice,  and  Spring 
Rose  by  British  Flag  (19851),  ont  of  Rose  of  Maj. 

The  show  of  Herefords  was  Indieronaly  smsll :  tvo 
yearling  bnUs,  two  aged  bulls,  a  yearling  heifer,  a  tvo- 
year-old  heifer  and  one  cow,  eompoaed  the  entire  di«. 
P.  I.  Kearney  got  four,  and  Mr.  ReyneU  one  prise.  Of 
the  Polled  Anns  tribe  there  were  bnt  four  entries.  Mr. 
W.  Owen,  Blessington,  taking  two,  and  Colonfll  & 
Jno.  Robinson  one  prise.  The  Devons  were  also  fat, 
8  bulls,  8  heifers,  and  4  cowa  ;  the  prizes  bcittg  diridcd 
between  Junes  Berrett,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Peaks,  Monig- 
ban.  Kerries  were  better  represented,  but  still  few,  4  Inilh, 
10  heifers,  and  11  cows ;  the  pruee  going  to  varioss 
suburban  occupants.  Weat  Highlands  were  Hmited  to 
2  bulls,  1  heifer,  and  2  eows  ;  and  the  Ayrshirei)  for- 
merly BO  numerous,  nnmbered  bnt  I  bnll,  and  4  eows. 
Aldemeys  were  chiefly  shown  by  snborbanites,  of  wkich 
there  were  1  yearling,  8  aged  bulls,  and  6  heifers  sad  eovi. 
"From  the  paucity  of  the  several  varietieB  of  cattle  oUmt 
than  Shorthorns  for  some  years  past,  it  would  be  much 
better  for  tiie  Society  to  ezdnde  them  altogetiier,  ss  tben 
can  be  no  hope  of  suecesaftil  competition  when  Ibe  prim 
are  merely  nominaL  Fist  cattle  nnmbered  55  of  all  breedi, 
age,  and  sex ;  they  were  for  the  moet  part  very  weii 
finished,  bnt  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  amosgrt 
them. 

The  breeding  pigs  were  remarkably  good  and  well  bred, 
so  much  so  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  improveaieot, 
but  it  will  require  mnch  care  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection.  They  were  shown  in  npinids 
of  70  pens,  about  double  the  nnmbmr  exhibited  last  jtu, 
and  in  breeding  and  quality  were  very  superior. 

The  show  of  poultry  and  pigeons  was  excellent,  and  is 
far  greater  number  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  their 
breeding  true  to  the  distinctive  established  markings  i«- 
quired  in  the  several  varieties.  They  were  shown  in  SS7 
cages,  being  98  over  the  number  exhibited  thii  time 
twelve  months. 

The  show  of  implonents,  machines,  and  steam  enpaei 
was  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  seen  in  Irelsadfor 
several  years  past,  both  for  numbers  and  workmsnslup, 
embracing  the  newest  improvementa.  Altogether  there  wu 
over  100  stands.  Several  of  the  "  crack  "  English  minu- 
facturers  put  in  an  q^pearanoe  with  their  best  msdiioei 
and  implements,  instead  of  being  represented  bj  Iria 
agents,  as  has  been  the  practice  with  some  of  them  of  Iit< 
years.  Amongst  the  English  firms  there  wereAshby, 
Jeffery,  and  Luke,  Stamford,  Bryan  Corcoran,  loadoo. 
for  the  first  time,  with  ponderous  millstones,  floor  bol^ 
machines,and  nnmerousiarticlesreqniredinthemilliagtn^ 
Bradford,  London,  Manchester,  and  Dublin,  a  nmneroBi 
assortment  of  washing  and  ohuming  machines;  Bobhiss, 
Old  Swan  Wharf,Iiondon,  American  lawn  mowers,  paap*; 
Thomaa  and  Taylor,  Salford,  Manehester,  anifiM* 
hexagonal  chums  j   Penny  and   Co.,  lincdn,  rototory 
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tern  tcTeeiis;    IVylor  ftnd  Wilson,  Lancashire,  wash- 
iog  and  wringing  madkines;   Rnbon    Hmit,  Halstead, 
Essex,  yarioos   agricoltnral   implements;    James  East- 
wood, Blaekbom,  a  series  of  compound  action  eliums; 
W.  S.  Bonlton  and  Co.,  Norwicn,  water  and  liqoid- 
mannre  carts,  and  a  large  assortment  of  garden  utensils ; 
W.   A.  Wood,    Thames-street,  London,    his  celebrated 
reaping  and  mowing  machines  with  the  latest  improTe- 
menta  ;   Samuelson  and  CJo.,  Banbury,  Oxon,  their  ex- 
cellent mowing  and  reaping  machines  ;  Bristol  Waggon 
Works  Companjr,    Bristol,   sereral    beantifnlly-ftnished 
spring  carts  ;  The  Reading  Iron  Works,  Reading,  supe- 
rior  portable  steam-engines  and    combined    thrashing- 
machines  ;   Nicholson,  Newark-npon-Trent,  haymaking 
machines ;  Bansomes,  Sims  and  Head,  Ipswich,  Suffolk, 
donbl£-fanrow  and  other  ploughs ;  Haughton  and  Thomp- 
son, Carlisle,    hapakes;     Richard    Garrett  and    Son, 
Suffolk,  who  have  been  the  oldest  and  most  constant  exhi- 
bitors, their  rery  powerful  steam-engines  and  thrashing- 
machines  with  their  latest  improvements,  corn-drills,  and 
dressing-machines ;    H.  and  G.  Kearaley,  Bipon,  grass- 
mowing  machines,  and  horse-rakes ;  Homsby  and  Sons, 
Grantham,  exhibited  their  first-class  reaping  and  mowing 
maehinea,  portable  steam-engines  and  thrashing-machines; 
J.  and  F.  Howard,  Bedford,  their  firsl-dass  ploughs, 
harrows,  haymaking-machines  and  horse-rakes ;  W.  Car- 
son and  Sons,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  and  Dublin,  anti- 
corrosive  paints.  Tarnishes,  ftc,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
agricultnnl  implements,  amongst  which  was  Bnraess  and 
Key's    newly-improTcd    self  •delivery  reaper;   Ilcksley, 
Sima,  and  Co.,  Manchester,  chaffing  and  other  machines ; 
Baker,  Compton,  Berks,  water  and  liquid -manure  carts ; 
H.  Inman,  Manchester,  portable  rustic  garden-houses ; 
H.    Paaley  and  Son,  Liveroool,  weighbridge  ;  Dunston 
Engine   Works,    Gateshead,    stonebreaking    machine  ; 
J.   and  F.  Howard,  Bedfoid,  their  celebrated  ploughs ; 
Le   Butt,    Bniy  St.   Edmund's,  com  screens;    Rich- 
mond   and    Morion,    laverpool,    their    chaffing   ma- 
chines,    and    B.     Hodgett    and    Sons,    Moreton-in- 
Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  model  of  rick  covers,  besides 
sererai  exhibitors  of  small  brickmaking  from  Engknd. 
Tht  principal  Irish  exhibitors  were  T.  McKenrieand 
Sons,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  although  mann&tcturers 
as  agents  also  for  many  English  first-class  firms ;  Eancett 
Killnsan,  agricultural  machines  and  implements ;  W.  and 
J.  Kitchie,  Ardee,  machines;   J.  W.  Elvery,  Dublin, 
McKenny's  patent  self-a^justive  India-rubber  horse-shoe 
pad  to  prevent  iigury  and  lameness;  Henri  Cherlier, 
V.  S.,  Paris,  his  horse-shoes ;  Fergusson,  Grafton-street, 
Dublin,  the  patent  detachable  horse-shoe ;  Paul  and  Vin- 
cent, Blackhall-place,  Dublin,  a  large  assortment  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machines;  Kinnan  and  Sons, 
FSshamble-street,  Dublin,  besides  being  extensive  manu- 
&cturers,  are  agents  for  the  most  respectable  English 
firms ;  Robert  Bowles,  Blackhall-place,  Dublin,  an  ex- 
tensive   manufiictnrer,    and   maker  of    steel   harrows, 
as    also    an   agent   for  several  English   houses;    Wil- 
liam O'Neill,  Athy   Agricultural    Works,    had  a  large 
assortment   of   Insh   and    English    manufsctured  im- 
plements   and   machines.      Of    Scotch  mannfiustnrers 
there  wss  but  Alexander  Lack  and  Sons,  Mavbole,  Ayr- 
shire, reaping  and  mowing  machines.    The  show  of  im- 
plements was  much  crowded  for  want  of  space,  but   it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  be  remedied  shortly  by  taking  more 
land  and  erecting  new  buildings. 

JUDGES. 

SaonTBonirs.— A.  Mitchell,  Alloa,  KB.;  H.  Thnmall, 
Boyston,  Herts ;  £.  Bowley,  Siddington,  Cireaoester. 

Other  BaxKi>s.---J.  Keatinff,  Cabra  House,  Moynalty ;  A. 
Templeton,  Glanhenimpe,G]asbar7,  Herefori ;  G.  Hewson, 
listovel. 

F4T  Stock,— R.  Hall,  Preston's-row,  Liverpool ;  J.  Kelly, 


Creaganstown,  Dnnshanghlin ;  J.  Simson,  Cbona  Castle, 
Hollymoont. 
Pios.— J.  Braoe,  Miltown ;  A.  Waiborton;  J.  Borthwick. 

PRIZE     LIST. 

SHORTHORNS. 
(The  list  of  prizes  embodied  in  the  report.) 

HEREFORDS. 

Boll  calved  in  1870^— >Pint  and  bronse  medal,  P.  Kearney 
(Master  J.  Coxsll). 

Boll  calved  in  or  before  18G8.— B.  W.  Reyneli  (Leo  the 
Second^. 

Heifer  calved  in  1870.— P.  Kearney  (^rren). 

Heifer  calved  in  I860.— P.  Keammr  (Cherry  Ripe). 

Cow  of  any  age.- P.  J.  Kearney  (Cherry  Proit). 

POLLED  ANGX7S. 
Ball  ealved  before  1870.— W.  Owen. 
Heiier  calved  in  1868. — ^Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  John  S. 
Robinion,  Bart.,  Rokeby  Hall,  County  Louth. 
Cow,  any  age.— W.  Owen,  Blessington. 

DEV0N8. 

Boll  calved  before  1870.— J.  Peake,  Monagfaan,  Highly 
commended :  J.  Barrett,  Artane. 

Heifer  calved  in  1869,  in-calf. — J.  Peake. 

Heifer  calved  in  1868,  givinir  milk  or  in-calf.— J.  Peake. 

Cow  of  any  age.— J.  Peake.  Commended:  Sir  A.  E. 
Bellingham. 

KERRY. 

Bull  of  age. — Captain  Bayley ;  second,  J.  Brady. 

Heifer  ealved  in  1869,  in-caUl- T.  Butler,  Priestown, 
County  Meath ;  second,  Sir  Percy  Nngent.  Commended :  S. 
Wright. 

Heifer  calved  in  1868,  giving  milk  or  in-ealf.— W.  Whyte ; 
Highly  oommended :  D.  Bayl^.    Commended :  C.  D.  Spinkt. 

Cow. — G.  N.  Pardon,  lisnabin,  Killucan ;  second,  &.  W. 
Boyle.    Highly  commended :  D.  Bayley. 

WEST  HIGHLAND. 

Bull  calved  before  1870.— Silver  medal,  best  of  the  prise 
bulls  in  SOth  and  Slet  sections,  H.  W.  Birch,  Ballina. 

Heifer  of  any  axe,  giring  milk  or  in-calf.— Ideut.-Colonel 
Sir  John  S.  R.  fUuniison.    Highly  commended :  T.  Butler. 

AYRSHIRE. 

Bull  calved  before  1870.— T.  Butler. 

Heifer  of  any  age,  giring  milk  or  in-calt— G.  A.  Stephens. 

Cow  of  any  age.— -u.  A.  Stepheas.  Highly  oommended  and 
commended :  T.  Drury,  Rathmiues. 

ALDERNEY  OR  CHANNEL  ISLAND. 

Bull  calved  in  1870.— G.  DinipralL 

Boll  calved  before  1870.— (3^.  Dingwall.  Highly  com- 
mended :  M.  Hmiiy,  J.P. 

Heiier  giring  nulk  or  in-calf.— O.  A.  Stephens.  Com- 
mended :  T.  fiatler. 

Cow  of  sny  age.— W.  Johnson,  Prumplestown  House,  Car- 
low.    Highly  commended :  Mr.  Dingwau. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Shorthorn  ox.  calved  prior  to  1868.-0*0.  L.  Murphy,  Bree- 
mount  House,  Trim. 

Shorthorn  cow  of  any  age.— Hon.  J.  Massy  (Ophelia  the 
Second) ;  second,  M.  H.  Frank  (Rose).  Highly  oommended : 
Mr.  Mniphy.    Commended :  Lord  De  Yesd  and  OC.  Murphy. 

Shorthorn  heifer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old.-»First  and 
second  prizes,  0*0.  Murphy. 

Hereford  ox,  calved  in  1868.— P.  J.  Keamej. 

Kerry  ox,  cal?edin  1868. — ^R.  W.  Reynell,  ICillacan. 

Kerry  cow.  of  any  age. — S.  Gamett ;  second,  T.  BaUer. 

Kerry  heifer,  not  exoeeding  foor  years  old.--0.  N.  Pardon ; 
seoond,  B.  P.  Fitspatrick,  Newluids,  Naas.  Highly  com- 
mended: R.  Fetherstonehaugh. 

West  Highland  ox,  calved  m  1868.— S.  Gamett. 

Ox,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  in  1869.— S. 
Gi^ett 

Ox,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  in  or  prior  to 
1869.— Fust  and  £6,  S.  Gamett  (half-bred  Kerry  ox,  as  the 
best  of  all  the  fat  oxen) ;  seoond,  R.  W.  Reynell. 

Cow,  of  any  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  in  or  prior  to  1869, 
—Silver  medal.  Sir  A.  Walsh. 

Heifer,  of  any  other  pure  or  cross  breed,  calved  io  or  prior 
to  1 869.-— P.  J.  Kearney^  (cross-bred  heifer) ;  second,  R. 
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Fsthentonehugh.  Highly  'oommended  :  Rot.  W.  Moniray, 
0*C.  Manhy,  and  S.  Gmraekt. 

Fair  of  hi  oun,  of  aoy  breed,  that  hare  bwa  fairly  and 
b(m4/de  worked  a»  plough  bnllocb  np  to  May,  1870.— W. 
S.  Gamett. 

Beit  of  all  the  prixe  fat  oien.— S.  Oamett. 

Beit  of  all  the  beat  fat  oowi.— Hon.  J.  Many. 

£XTBA  STOCK. 
Mr.  £.  Faidon'i  Kerrr  cow,  M^  Merriliei,  reeonmended 
for  priie,  and  £.  Pardon  highly  commended  for  two  other  en- 
triei.    The  Marqnii  of  Conyngham  eommended  for  a  Spaniih 
cow,  highly  commended  for  a  Spaniih  heifer. 

PIGS. 

COU>UBID  BBUDS. 

Boar,  lix  monthi  and  not  exoeeding  twelve  moathi  old.— 
Lord  Clermont  (Berkihire  boar);  leoond,  J.  Cnnningham 
(Lncan).    Highly  commended:  &.  0.  CoibV. 

Boar,  eiceMJng  12  and  not  exceeding  24  monthi  old.— 
Lord  Clermont  TBerkihire  boar) ;  leoond,  W.  L.  Joynt 
Highly  commendea :  lir.  Thomion. 

Breeding  low,  in  pig,  or  baring  had  a  litter  within  lix 
monthi.^.  C.  Cooper;  leoond,  Lord  Clermont.  Highly 
commended :  Mr.  Joynt. 

Three  breeding  pigi  of  the  lame  llitter,  vnder  ten  monthi 
old.— Lord  Clermont;  lecond.  W.  Jameion.  Commended: 
The  BilMM  Connolly,  Caitlepollard. 

litter  of  not  len  than  nx  pin,  not  exceeding  Ave  monthi 
old,  accompanied  by  the  low. — ^Mr.  Jovnt ;  lecond,  J.  MoUy, 
Monntjoy-itreet.  Highly  oommendea;  Lientenant-Colonel 
C.  B.  Chicheiter. 

WBITl  BBXX08. 

Boar,  lix  monthi  and  not  exceeding  twelre  monthi  old.— 
Pint  and  lecond,  W.  Dobbyn,  Abbey  Honie^  Granard.  Com- 
mended :  Mr.  MoUoy. 

Breeding  low  in  pig,  or  baring  had  a  Utter  within  lix 
monthi.— J.  C.  Cooper,  Limerick;  lecond,  the  Marqnii  of 
Drogheda.    Highly  commended :  J.  L.  Naper. 

Three  breeding  pigi  of  the  lame  litter,  under  ten  monthi 
old.— Pint  and  wcond,  W.  Dobbyn,  Abbey  Home,  Granard. 
Highly  commended :  M.  Mahony,  Baldoyle. 

Utter  of  not  leii  than  lix  pigi,  not  exoeeding  lire  monthi 
old,  accompanied  br  the  low.— J.  MoUoy;  lecond,  J.  L. 
Naper.    Commended ;  T.  Droiy, 

rat  pig  of  any  breed,  not  exoeeding  eighteen  monthi  old.— - 
R.  W.  Reynell. 

Ptit  pig  of  any  age  or  breed,  exceeding  eighteen  monthi  old. 
•*— The  Miuei  Conolly.  Highly  commended:  B.  Manden, 
Swordi. 

At  the  dinner  on  Thnnday  erening,  hii  Excellency  the 
LoRD-LnuTXNAif  T  laid :  If  we  look  at  the  agricultural  com* 
mnni^  of  Ireland,  we  And  that  the  habitationi,  not  alone  of 
the  labonren,  bnt  abo  of  the  larmen,  need  much  improre- 
ment.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  ii  great  room  for 
improrement ;  but  itill  we  find  improrement,  and  I  think  we 
are  boand  to  take  credit  for  it  If  we  look  at  the  itoek,  we 
find  great  improrement  in  ereiy  poMible  reipect ;  and  now,  if 
X  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ihow  which  we  hare  latelr  leen,  I 
think  I  hare  reaion  to  congratulate  thii  wcietr  on  the  laige 
rapport  which  they  reoeire,  not  only  from  the  ownen  of 
itoek,  but  alio  from  the  people  of  IreUnd.  We  hare  not  leeu 
a  larger  exhibition,  I  behere,  theie  two  yean ;  and  the  attend- 
ance of  the  public  hai  not  been  greater,  I  beliere,  or  ai  great, 
on  former  oceaiioni.  I  hare  had  now  the  ntiifaction  of  leeing 
lereial  of  ronr  ihowi.  I  wai  preient  at  jrour  winter  ihow, 
and  I  think,  excellent  ai  that  uow  wai,  it  ii  latii&ctoiy 
to  find  that  thii  ipring  ihow,  which  ii  a  ihow  de- 
roted  to  the  breeding  itock  rather  than  the  iat  itock  of  the 
country  ii,perhapi.  more  excellent  than  the  winter  ihow.  I 
confoH  that  yeiterday  when  I  went  through  the  yardi,  I  law 
there  a  dan  of  animali  of  much  higher  arerage  than  the 
areraoe  quality  of  the  fit  itoek  that  wai  ihown  at  the  Chriit- 
mai  ihow.  I  can  lay  thii,  I  think,  with  the  utmoit  impar- 
tiality. Ai  I  wai  luooeiifnl  lait  Uhriitmai  with  a  fit  animal, 
I  hare  erery  raaion  to  ipeak  well  of  the  character  of  the 
Itoek  at  the  winter  ihow.  But  I  repeat  that  I  think  I  may 
ny  that  the  breeding  itoek  here  ii  better  now  than  the  fat 
■took  in  winter.  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  an  animal  which 
hai  often  fiitinguiihed  himieff  here,  and  whoie  name  I  hare 


had  on  mr  lipi  when  ipeaking  in  pnblie  before^I  meu  tb 
bull  which  hai  three  timei  carried  of  the  hishert  priie  it  thii 
ihow.    I  beliere,  indeed,  that  the  bull  of  my  friad  Hr. 
Challoner  will  obtain  for  Leiniterai  much  Quae  ii  Lord 
Lurgan*i  famoui  dog  hai  obtained  for  Uliter,  and  I  nuj  add 
that  I  can  wiih  for  nothing  better  to  the  ownen  of  itock  in 
Ireland  than  that  tlieir  hens  ihould  pay  due  allegiiaee  1o  the 
lorereign  who  rulei  orer  the  rieh  paitoni  of  Mnth.    I  hare 
endeatourad  by  humble  example  to  ihow  the  meriti  of  this 
animal,  and  I  ho^  at  thu  moment  that  lereral  of  hit  deiead- 
antiarenowgraxingonthefieldiof  Northamptouhin.  Ifn 
nam  from  Shorthomi,  which  hare  had  inch  raeoem  m  Irdaiid, 
1  am  glad  to  notice  that  enterpriiing  breeden  of  IreUod  faiTc 
introduced  with  luoceM  other  kindi  of  Engliih  Itock.   Aftiod 
of  mine  whom  I  lee  near  the  end  of  tiie  table  hai  been  moes- 
fnl  with  lome  Herefordi,  which  ihowi  that  that  breed  eonid  tk 
thiire  well  on  the  paitum  of  Maith  with  other  Itock.   Thm 
may,  no  doubt,  be  wme  Bn^iih  breeden  who  hare  heaid  of  the 
"  creepy  heifen,**  but  I  oonfen  that  the  name  ii  new  to  me.  I 
can  only  lay  that  I  con^tulate  the  coniumen  of  the  not  of 
thoie  breedi  on  iti  quahty,  which  mnit  be  rery  nod,  hiiiig 
regard  to  the  rerr  imall  animal  which  fetchei  m  nigh  i  pnet. 
With  reipcct  to  the  implementi  exhibited  at  the  ipring  show,  I 
am  alio  ghid  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  laige 
number  of  exhibiton  in  thii  daii,  and  itill  more  on  the  mdj 
nlei  which  I  am  informed  there  hai  been  of  all  impleneftti  of 
anrionlture  for  different  parti  of  tiie  conntiy.    It  it  with  gnit 
puaiure  thati  meet  here  lo  large  a  body  of  the  agrieBltarali 
of  Ireland.    IhareoftenhadinmyofBculeapaoalyiatefeoine 
with  them  on  matten  of  buiineii.  Beoeutly  I  hid.i  dentatiai 
to  me  on  a  rery  important  luhtject,  and  I  hope  yon  wiU  alkvae, 
although  I  hare  done  lo  before,  to  allude  to  a  nlQeet  which  n- 
oently  occuoied  my  attention,  together  with  that  of  the  lufcud 
inflnential  oeputation  who  waited  up(»  me  in  refereaeeto  the 
nitriotioni  upon  the  cattle  trade,  with  a  riewof  prem^the 
ipraad  of  diieiae.  Now,  I  had  the  miefortonetodifferit  int  w^ 
the  rerjr  huge  and  influential  body  of  gentlemen  who  fofned  the 
deputation  on  the  inlgeet,  but  I  hope  the  diiforaiee  hai  nit 
in  any  way  led  to  interruption  in  our  relataoni.    I  beliere  «« 
both  felt  that  we  were  itriring  for  the  lame  cad—dilieiiig 
only  ai  to  the  meani— that  end  hieing  the  improremeat  of  the 
cattle  trade  of  the  country.    I  attach  rery  great  ioiportaaee 
to  the  inlgect.    I  beliere  it  to  be  of  the  ntmoit  impoituee  to 
the  farmen  and  breeden  of  itock,  ai  well  ai  to  the  aelkrs  of 
Itoek  in  thii  country,  that  proper  regnlationi  ihoahl  be  de- 
riied  and  carried  out  with  reneet  to  the  ale  and  tmuit  of 
diieaied  cattle.    Now,  in  England  and  Sootland  tbej  hire  hid 
much  weightier  exjperienoe  on  the  matter  than  you  hire  bd 
in  thii  country.    During  the  cattle  plague  the  dimae  ipnid 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  thOM  conntriei  while  jn 
had  hardlr  any  diieiM  in  Ireland.    And  in  feglind  aad 
SeotUnd  they  found  that  not  only  wai  thii  partieaor  diieaK 
entirely  rooted  out  of  the  country  by  the  reiy  Krere  regih- 
tioni  which  were  at  the  time  in  force,  bnt  that  in  eooaeqiaia 
of  thoee  regnlationi  a  rery  great  diminution  took  plaR  ia 
otherdiieaiei  amount  cattle.    The  coniequeacewaa  that  afte 
the  termiaatioB  of  the  liudeneat  the  farmen  i^^"!^ 
almoit   demanded    of    the   Goremment   that    natiwtioii 
ihould   be  placed   on  .the   morementi  of  cattk  with  r^ 
ipeet  to  other  diieaiei.    I  aak  you  here  in  Irebud  to  tab 
adrantage  of  your  pontion,  and  to  learn  by  the  expeneneeof 
Enffland.    I  nare  no  doubt  that  that  experience  ia  right.  I 
doirt  want  you  in  Ireland  to  go  through  all  the  midbitme 
they  hare  had  in  Engknd  with  lenid  to  theaOUe  phgw 
before  you  are  thoroo^y  conrertea  to  the  iapoituce  oi 
baring  certain  reitrictioni  on  the  cattle  trade.   I  cu  V''^ 
uaderitand  the  recklen  owner  of  itoek  not  caring  i  bne 
farthing  for  hii  neighbour  or  anybody  die,  who  baja  eattie  a 
the  market  for  the  puipoee  of  getting  lid  of  a  dimM  iw 
or  one  perhapi  not  actually  diieaied,  thraitiag  it  ^^^ 
market.    He  doa  not  think  of  the  imall  ftrmer  who  Jui 
only  two,  or  three,  or  four  cattle  on  hii  farm,  *^  J!^ 
may,  perham,  buy  the  animal  next  door  to  him,  ud  fanag 
diieaw  ana  ruin  to  hii  own  houie  by  it.    I  eu  qote  n- 
dentand  that ;  but  I  hare  a  higher  opinion  of  the  futm 
of  thii  country,  and  am  quite  rare  thiey  do  not  kwk  oou 
in  that  point  of  riew;   and   if  they   only  ^"^^jTt 
matter  they  will  we  it  ii  their  real  intemt^tboagh^ 
may,  perhapi,  bring  lome  Ion   aad  incoDrenieiofr-^  ^ 
aU   they  can  to  £miuiih  diMaie  in  cattle  ia  thu  eott- 
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irj.     I  bdieTe  this  u  a  matter  which  it  it  neoeHarj  ihoold 
be    better   OBdentood   in   Ireland   than  in  England.     In 
Ireland  we  have  many  unall  farmert,  and  if  a  tmall  farmer 
loses  a  bnOock  or  a  eow,  he  loies  his  all ;  but  in  Encland  they 
are  nearly  all  large  farmerB,  and  they  do  not  feel  tne  lots  to 
much  ;  bettdes  the  large  farmer  can  more  easily  isolate  and 
manage  his  stock  so  as  to  prerent  the  spread  of  disease  than  the 
amall  Carmer.   I  know  that  this  Society  has  a  great  work  before 
it — ^haa  a  great  work  in  enoonraging  and  fostering  that  im- 
proTement  in  agricoltnre  which  the  Legislature,  which  the 
landlords,  which  tne  tenants  of  this  country  haTe  lately  madesnch 
great  efforts  to  derelop.    We  see  in  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  admirable  examples  of  improrements— we  see  a  contented 
tenantry  living  side  by  side  with  their  landlords  in  happy  har- 
mon  J.    In  those  districts  where  that  happy  state  of  thuij^  pre- 
vails we  see  not  onlv  a  diminntion  of  poverty,  bat  a  dimmn- 
tion  of  crime  and  of  those  distarbing  causes  which  have  so 
often  driven  capital  oat  of  this  country  and  have  been  such  a 
cnrae  to  it.    God  grant  that  those  districts  may  soon  spread 
hke  a  web  over  the  country ;  and  sure  I  am  that  so  long  as 
this  Society  is  supported  by  those  gentlemen  whom  I  see  before 
me,  and  ^ho  attend  those  meetings,  it  will  have  a  long,  suc- 
cessfnl,  and  prosperous  career. 

Mr.  SiMSON,  one  of  the  judges,  said  beyond  doubt  the 
cattle  were  almost  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but.  unfortunately, 
they  had  to  a  great  extent  neglected  the  land.  They  must 
combine  tillage  with  pasture,  and,  making  cattle,  sheep,  and 
com  the  mainsprings  of  their  prosperitv,  commence  anew  and 
bnghter  era  for  Ireland.  Affairs  had  changed  wonderfa4y 
since  he  first  came  to  this  country,  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  Then  he  used  to  have  as  many  as  three  hundred 
labourers  seekinx  empbyment  at  his  farm  of  a  harvest 
morning,  some  of  them  walking  six  miles ;  now  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  hire  SO.  But  to  compensate  for  this  they 
had  machinery,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  powerful  agent  they 
ought  to  become  far  more  prosperous  than  they  were.  There 
was  still  much  to  do  for  tne  labonring  man.  The  time  was 
coming  when  labour  would  become  more  scarce,  and  there  was 
a  spirit  that  would  not  be  kept  down — a  spirit  that  was  rising 
every  day-— a  spirit  of  the  working  daises,  who  wished  to 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  oountiy. 
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IRELAND. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Dublin,  Sir  George 
Uodson,  Bart.,  w  the  chair, 

The  CoAULMAir  desired  to  call  attention  to  a  curious  cirenm- 
stanee.  A  cup  had  been  offered  by  the  North  Kerir  Farming 
Society,  and  won  once  by  a  gentleman,  who,  although  the 
Society  had  ceased  to  exist  soon  afterwards,  rafiised  to  return  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baoot  said  that  Mr  O'Connor  could  keep 
the  cap  till  he  was  ehallenged. 

Captain  Thoknhill  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  North  Kerry 
Society  was  in  existence,  and  handed  over  their  cups  and  docu- 
ments to  the  Kerry  Socic^.  thegr  could  recover  the  cups. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baoot  beUeved  that  the  SUtnte  of  linsitationB 
barred  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  MawABD  remarked  that  unless  the  oup  was  ehallenged, 
it  became  Mr.  O'Connor's  property  under  the  rules. 

A  lengthened  communication  was  received  firom  Mr.  Thomas 
BuTLKR,  of  Friestown,  taking  exception  to  some  of  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Society,  deprecating 
the  rule  excluding  tenant  nrmen  who  sent  in  stock  for  ex- 
hibition from  the  yard. 

The  Rev.  lir.  Baoot  did  not  think  the  rule  excluding  the 
exhibitors  alluded  to  until  the  show-yard  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public  ought  to  be  persevered  in. 

Mr.  BiiLWAKD  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  that  would 
arise  if  an  exhibitor  in  the  third  dass  had  a  thorough-bred  bull 
worth  a  hundred  guineas  that  took  sick  and  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  see  him.  He  concluded  by  handing  in  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  motion :  "  I  will  move,  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  council,  that  rule  No.  37,  as  published  in  the  premium 
sheet,  prohibiting  exhibitors  from  entering  the  show-yard,  be 
rescinded,  and  that  in  future  exhibiton  be  allowed  to  come  in, 


on  procuring  a  pass,  at  all  times  until  the  showyard  is  open  to 
thepubUe. 

Tne  sutgoined  letter  wu  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Trench : 
— Cangort  Fark,  fioscrea,  6th  Mareh,  71.  Bear  Sir,  —It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  a  machine  for  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  the  ordinary  method  of  cutting  turi  would  be  a  creat  public 
benefit.  Should  the  Society  take  this  view  of  tne  case,  I 
should  be  glad  to  subscribe  towards  a  premium  for  the  best  plan 
of  a  machine  for  carrying  out  this  object-^^four  obedient 
servant,  Henry  Trench. 

A  letter  wu  received  from  Mr.  Chancellor,  Lower  Saokville- 
street,  askbg  to  be  allowed  the  exclusive  right  of  photography 
at  the  forthooming  show  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Hi.  Saoot  stated  that  on  a  former  occasion,  at 
his  sunestion,  advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  papen 
asking  lor  tenders  from  persons  seeking  to  m^oy  this  privilege, 
when  that  of  Mr.  Chancellor  was  accepted,  offering  to  give, 
as  well  as  he  recollected,  £30  for  that  purpose. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  local  committee. 

The  following  Ventleman  was  proposed  and  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society :  J .  Cannon,  Castl^grove,  Tnam . 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Tuesday, 
Sir  GiOBOB  HoDSON,  Bart.,  the  Chairman,  sti^ed  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  his  £xoellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  intimating  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Frince  of 
Wales,  and  probably  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Frinoess  of 
Wales,  would  be  present  at  the  Society's  exhibition  in  August 
next. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baoot  moved  the  resolution  of  which  Mr. 
Milward  hid  given  notice,  asfoUows:  "That  the  Rule  No. 
37,  as  published  in  the  premium  sheet,  as  to  prohibiting  ex- 
hibitors from  entering  the  show-yard,  be  rescinded,  and  that 
in  future  exhibitors  be  allowed  to  come  in  on  procuring  passes 
at  all  times,  until  the  show-yard  is  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Owxif  said  he  had  been  a  good  while  exhibitin|p  at  the 
shows  of  the  Society,  and  mixed  up  with  their  working,  and 
he  believed  there  was  a  ^reat  dttl  of  what  was  right  and  fiir 
in  Mr.  Milward's  proposition.    It  was  veiy  hard  that  the  pro- 

frietor  of  the  stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  it  placed, 
le  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Wade  said  the  rule  was  very  strict  in  the  £ngliih  So- 
ciety, excluding  exhibitors  from  entering  the  yard  before  the 
show  is  open  to  the  public.  As  far  as  his  experienoe  went, 
and  he  had  had  some  experience,  he  had  always  found  that 
the  showyard  had  got  so  full  of  strangers  and  people  who  had 
no  business  there  that  they  were  very  much  in  the  way.  He 
had  rarely  found  any  advantage  from  the  presence  of  exhi- 
bitors, or  any  assistance  in  getting  the  animals  into  their  nlaoes. 
Verr  often  the  stock  was  brought  in  by  men  who  could  not 
produce  the  ticket,  because  the  master  had  it.  When  the 
stock  was  got  hold  of,  they  had  to  send  round  the  yard  and 
look  for  the  master  to  take  the  ticket  out  of  his  pocket.  There 
was  nothing  but  trouble  in  having  a  man  who  professed  to  do 
business  he  did  not  do.  If  the  men  who  brought  the  stock 
and  were  responsible  for  it  had  the  tickets  with  the  proper 
numbers,  the  steward  would  have  nothing  to  do  except  see 
the  ticket  and  put  the  stock  into  the  proper  place.  As  far  as 
his  experience  went,  the  exhibitors  as  a  rule  were  always  in 
the  way. 

The  CHAiftMAif :  We  admit  tenant  farmers  because  th^ 
lead  their  own  stock.  We  want  no  one  except  the  man  who  is 
with  tiie  beast. 

Mr.  Baoot  :  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
EngHsh  show-yard  the  cattie  department  is  walled  out  from 
the  implement  yard.  Then  may  be  a  good  many  implement 
people  walking  about  the  yard  here. 

The  resolution  wu  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  other  business  was  of  no  nublic  importaneei  nor  did  any- 
thing oome  of  some  suggested  altentions. 


LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  IRELAND.— The  returns  of 
local  taxation  in  Ireland  show  that  in  the  year  1869  the  entire 
estimated  reoeipto  (other  than  money  borrowed)  of  Irish 
auUiorities  in  charge  of  local  taxation  amounted  to  £2,747,777. 
Eighty-four  per  cent,  was  raised  by  rates  on  land  and  build- 
ings, and  13  per  cent,  by  tolls,  dues,  fees,  and  other  local 
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In  Fingfand,  in  18dd,  thaie  two  ntiot  wen  rather  over 
72  and  16  ^  cent.  retpectiTeW.  The  remaining  receipts  in 
both  oooutnes  were  money  upucable  in  eaae  of  local  taxation. 
In  IreUnd  S9  per  cent.  c»  the  local  taxation  of  tiie  year  was 
under  the  management  of  oonntr  aathoritiet,  30  per  cent,  was 
under  Poor-Law  aathoritiet,  aoofe  17  percent,  was  under 
town  authorities,  nearly  10  per  cent,  was  under  harbour 
authorities,  above  2  per  cent,  under  inland  navigation  and 
drainage  authorities.  The  most  remarkable  local  taxes  in  Ire- 
land are  those  on  the  trade  of  pawnbroking,  under  andent  Irii^ 
statutes,  and  the  **  toll  thorough,**  formerly  levied  at  evecy 
corporate  town,  but  now  in  Galway  alone.  "  Toll  thorong[h  ** 
is  a  tax  at  the  entrance  of  towns  on  every  saleable  article 

5a8Bing,  whether  sold  or  not.  It  was  granted  to  Galway  in 
896,  by  a  charter  of  King  Biehard  II.  The  ancient  trust 
was  for  repairing  the  fortified  walls  and  paving  the  cown ;  but 
in  1836  the  tolls  were  vested  in  Improvement  Commissioners, 
by  statute,  for  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  and  watching  the 
town,  the  surplus  to  be  applied  for  watering  the  town,  erecting 
fountains,  providing  fire-engines,  and  erectmg  a  market-house, 
shambles,  public  cranes,  and  weighing-placns.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
tax  levied  upon  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding 
oountiy  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  which  should  in 
justice  be  borne  by  local  taxation.  InlreUnd  the  division  of 
rates  between  owner  and  occupier  has  been  carried  out  since 
1888  under  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  and  has  been  extended  to 
county  cess  bv  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  but  has  not  yet 
been  extended  to  town  taxation.  There  is  no  prohibition  of 
oontracts  against  a  division,  and  Irish  legislation  made  no  pro- 
vision for  its  application  to  existing  oontracts.  Dr.  Neijson 
Hancock  states  m  the  report  now  presented  with  the  returns 
Itom  which  we  have  quoted  that,  owinv  to  the  difierenoe  in 
principle,  difference  in  administration,  uiferenoe  in  point  of 
revision,  and  difference  in  deduction  of  local  rates  between  the 
valuations  used  for  local  rating  in  Ireland  and  in  England  and 
Wales,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  arrive  at  a  rough  ap- 
proximaticm  to  the  relative  burdens  in  Ireland  and  in  Rnffl««d 
and  Wales,  as  compared  with  the  true  annual  valueof  the 
real  nroperty  upon  which  in  both  countries  it  is  mainly  im- 
posed, bearing  in  mind  how  rough  any  comparison  must  be, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  estimated  receipts  by  local  autho- 
rities in  Ireland  in  1869  amounts  to  4s.  2d.  on  the  Irish  valu- 
ation of  lands  and  buUdinn ;  the  corresponding  receipts  in 
Eogland  and  Wales  in  1868  amounts  to  48.  7d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  English  valuation.  In  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  proportion  of  other  receipts  and  other  taxes,  the  rates  on 
houses  and  lands  in  Ireland  in  1869  may  be  estimated  at  8s. 
6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  Irish  valuation,  and  the  rates  on 
houses  and  lands  in  England  and  Wales  in  1868  may  be  esti- 
mated at  3s.  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the  English  valuation.  The 
receiots  of  local  authorities  in  1869  in  Irdand  amounted  to 
ps.  lid.  per  head  of  population ;  and  in  Enghmd  and  Wales 
in  1868  to  £1  Is.  6d.  per  head  of  population.  If  2s.  2^.  per 
head  of  population  be  added  to  the  Irish  proportion  of  receipts 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  Irish  contribution  for  poUoe,  from 
the  local  taxes,  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  oontnbution  was 
in  the  same  oropoition  between  local  and  general  taxes  as  in 
England  and  Wales,  it  appears  that  to  provide  for  the  same 
wants  of  the  population  12s.  4|d.  per  head  is  spent  in  Ireknd 
and  £1  Is.  (d.  per  head  in  England  and  Wales. 


THi3  HIGHLAND  AND  AGBICULTimAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

▲t  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Special  Committee  on  Cultivation  by  Steam,  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  Professor  Maoquom  Bankine,  con- 
sttltinff  engineer  to  the  Sodetv,  Professor  Wilson,  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  Swinton,  Holyn  Bank,  was  named  to  attend  a  trial  of 
Pisken*s  plough,  to  be  held  at  Offerton  Hall,  near  Newcastle. 

The  board  unanimously  approved  of  the  following  memorial 
to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  oonv^yanoe  of  animals  by  railway : — 

Unto  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy 
Cotmcil,  the  Memorial  of  the  Highland  and  A|pricultunu 
Society  of  Scotland,  Incorporated  by  fioyal  Charter,  Showeth, 
■—That  your  memorialists,  as  representing  the  proprietors  and 


brmers  of  Scotland,  have  a  lively  inteml  in  the  safe  truuit  of 
animals  by  railway  and  otherwise,  and  possess  great  frdlitia 
for  knowinff  that  the  Order  of  Oounol  of  12Ui  M17,  1870 
f No.  800)  lor  providing  trucks  with  bnfliBrB,  and  sapplyis; 
rood  and  water  to  animals  carried  by  nilway,  is  notonomi} 
evaded;  and  that  a  new  order  embodying  more  sbnagcBt 
measures,  with  a  penalty  attached  in  case  of  non-f  olfilnest,  is 
urgently  called  for,  as  no  person  im  named  in  the  order  to  lee 
thit  the  proviaions  thereof  are  carried  out,  or  for  projecotjaf 
the  parties  evading  or  infringbg  it :  That  your  nKBomliib 
have  carefully  considered  the  suqject  of  the  transit  of  animik 
and  are  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  tiie  buffists  stated  in  tbe 
order  refeorred  to,  covered  waggons,  cloeed  at  the  ends  sad  IS 
inches  alon^  the  sides  from  each  end,  should  be  piuvided  fix 
carrying  animals  by  railway :  That  it  was  the  intention  of  you 
memoruuists  to  refer  to  anotiier  Order  of  Council  of  asme  dite 
(No.  301),  in  lespeet  that  three  imfrortant  railway  companies 
m  Scotland — ^namdy,  the  Nortii  British,  the  Groat  Noith  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Highland— are  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
stations  enumerated  in  the  schedule  where  water  u  to  be  pro- 
vided for  animals ;  but  your  memorialists  observe  tint  the 
order  is  revoked  from  the  31rt  of  May  next,  and  a  nev  ordtr 
substituted.    They  regret  to  notice,  nowever,  that  manj  in- 

gortant  cattle  stations  are  not  indnded  in  the  new  order  (No. 
24)— 4uch  as  Dalwhinnie — a  station  on  the  HigUsnd  liie, 
wheare  a  veiy  large  number  of  oattie  and  sheep  are  trucked,  the 
whole  of  the  Deeside  Bailway,  and  several  branch  lino  on  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  bein]|  omitted.  Your  maoorulisU 
fear  that  many  other  oattie  stations  aro  left  out,  and  with  jou 
Lordship's  permissioa  thev  would  be  ^ad  to  fomiah  s  let  of 
stations  where  they  consider  it  neoessary  tiiat  water  ihoaJd  be 
supplied.  Tour  memorialists  therefore  humbly  pity  job 
Lordships  to  take  this  ^important  sulgeet  into  oonsidaatuB, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
(Signed)       Bobxet  Russell, 

Chairman  of  Directom^  meetiag. 
Eduihttrgk,  April  5/il,  1871. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Scot  Ski&yiwg,  <*  l%at  a  sum  of  not  ka 
than  one  hundred  g^nineas  be  voted  from  the  fnnds  of  the  So- 
ciety as  a  contribution  to  the  fond  for  snpplviag  seed  con  to 
certain  districts  of  France,**  postponed  from  lart  me^g,  w 
then  taken  up. 

Mr.  SxiBTiNO  said  that  he  could  not  be  preient  to  fofftt. 
his  motion  at  last  meeting,  as  he  was  then  in  France,  snd  that 
ho  would  not  now  press  it  as  the  season  was  so  far  sdnseed, 
and  the  miserable  prooeedings  in  Paris  had  somevhst  damped 
public  sympathy,  though  the  peasants  in  the  conntty  woe  bo{ 
to  blame  for  what  wu  done  in  the  capital.  Atthpautttiiar> 
he  must  protest  afjainst  the  idea  that  the  Society  cosld  vA, 
like  other  corporations,  give  some  small  portion  of  iu  I1/7 
funds  in  chanty  when  a  great  and  presaii^  oecaaion  occamd. 
In  1847,  the  directors  of  the  day  thoueht  thn  could  not  dk 
a  single  pound  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Highlamfa  m 
starving  in  consequence  of  the  poftato  blight,  yet  ainee  thtf 
sums  had  again  and  again  been  given  for  olyeeta  which  hid 
nothing  to  do  with  agriculture.  If  thm  were  lesily  boaod 
hand  and  foot  bv  the  Charter  as  to  their  tnnds,  aa  no  lailsv 
or  other  public  Dodv  was  bound,  the  sooner  tluy  endearoind 
to  get  it  amended  toe  better. 

Mr.  F.  N.  MsNSZKS  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Jamea  Gaidiair 
Baixd,  regretting  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  attead  tbe  BR(- 
inp,  and  hoping  as  a  diieetor  that  Mr.  Scot  Skirvins'a  Botua 
mijght  be  opposed,  kl  apart  from  the  kgality  of  tne  Sooety 
bemg  able  to  vote  its  funds  to  charitable  pupoaea,  be  thoofut 
that  the  present  aspect  of  the  French  nation  ahoaid  pRriiii 
the  directors  from  aiding  them  in  their  preaent  diaorgaaucd  j 
state. 

Mr.Mu]UJLT»ofDollerie,saidthatl7tiieChartenoflS^  , 
and  1866  tiie. Society  was  stated  to  have  besn  incoiponM 
*'  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  Hip- 
lands,  and  tiiereafter  of  advancing  tiie  ait  of  sfriciiltue 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  Her  M^ea^a  sneieot  Iob^ 
don^'^^and  the  means  used  are  set  forth  aa  *thegrutu«<» 
premiums  for  agricultural  improvements,  the  holding  of  ftun 
of  cattie,  implemenU,  and  produce,  and  the  general  pnf^ 
of  tiie  science  and  practice  of  asricaltuze.**  He  added  ^ 
he  had  consulted  some  legal  friends  who  ooacorred  ntn  au" 
in  opinion  that  the  Socie^  could  not  legally  vole  itfiudiior 
any  object  furth  the  kingdom. 
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Mr.  Gnhjun  Binny,  W^.,  and  Mr.  Hew  Criohton,  SAC, 
tlso  conoarred  in  Mr.  Mamy's  Tiews. 

Thb  Kxlso  Show,  1872.— The  Board  approTed  of  letters 
being  addrened  to  the  oonTenen  of  the  ooontiet  in  the  dirtrict 
of  the  Show,  in  regard  to  the  auxiliary  subscription. 

A.t  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Education,  held  on  the 
29th  of  March,  the  Certificate  in  Agriculture  was  conferred 
on  Mr.  Adam  Ogilvie  Terrr,  St.  Ami*s,  Coupar-Angus,  who  is 
entitled  to  present  himseu  for  the  further  examination,  in 
terms  of  the  regulations,  for  the  diploma,  on  his  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Wilson,  stating  that  he 
had  awarded  the  prizes  given  by  the  Society  to  the  class  of 
Agriculture  as  follows :  1st  priie,  £6,  to  Mr.  James  P.  Olen- 
dinning,  Mid-Lothian;  2nd  prize,  M,  to  Mr.  A.  Stewart 
M'Gregor,  North  Wales.  These  examinations  are  held  at  the 
dose  of  the  session,  and  are  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
sessional  examinations. 

William  BaiUie,  forester,  Whittbgham,  Prestonkirk,  and 
WiDiam  Bobertson.  Foresto's  House,  Lauder,  lunng  passed 
for  first-class  certificates  at  the  examinations  held  on^e  29th 
ult.,  the  Board  approved  of  the  Beport  by  the  examiners,  and 
authorised  the  issue  of  the  certificates. 

The  annual  nublic  examinations  for  the  Society's  Veterinary 
Diploma,  which  are  now  open  to  the  students  of  any  veten- 
narr  teacher  duly  reoosnised  by  Government,  were  approved 
of  oein|g  held  on  the  llth  and  12th  eurrenti  the  practical  ex- 
amination taking  place  on  the  10th. 


THE  YOBKSHIBE  PBIZE  FABMS. 

The  following  elaborate  conditions  of  competition  have  been 
issued, bv  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society:  first  prize, 
£300,  and  a  silver  cup,  ralue  £60 ;  second,  £200,  and  £20  cup ; 
third,  £100,  and  £10  cup.  Competing  farms  not  to  be  less  than 
100  acres,  and  situate  in  the  county  of  York.  Entries  to  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on  or  before  the  Ist  of 
August,  1871,  and  each  competitor  to  pay  at  the  time  of  entry 
a  fee  of  one  shilling  per  acre  on  every  acrs  of  land  in  his  oc- 
cupation, the  maximum  entrance  fee  to  be  £50.  The  entry 
fees  to  pn  towards  the  expenses  of  the  a4iudication.  Each 
competitor  will  he  bound  to  submit  to  the  judges'  inspection 
the  whole  of  the  land  fkrmed  by  him  in  the  county.  Every 
competitor  will  be  supplied  with  a  book,  in  which  he  must 
enter  a  description  of  the  farm,  as  directed  by  the  secretary  for 
the  use  of  the  judges.  If  ten  competitors  are  not  entered  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  the  prizes  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  bv  three  judges,  chosen  in  man- 
ner following,  Tiz. :  The  council  of  the  lorkshire  Agricultural 
Society  will  nominate  six  sentlemen  duly  qoidiftM  for  the 
office,  and  their  names  shall  oe  submitted  to  each  competitor, 
who  shall  have  three  Totes,  and  will  hare  the  privueffe  of 
▼oting  for  any  three  of  the  six^  and  the  three  judges  obtaining 
the  largest  number  of  votes,  will  award  the  prizes.  Should  a 
jndfe  die,  his  place  to  be  taken  by  the  one  having  the  next 
nicest  number  of  votes. 

The  duties  of  each  competitor  will  be  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  judges  in  1872. 1873,  and  1874,  a  true  inventory  of 
all  Uie  live  ana  dead  stocky  crops,  and  interest  bona-fide  his 
property,  'existing  and  bemg  on  the  farm  on  the  first  day  of 
May  in  each  of  those  years,  together  with  his  own  valuation  of 
the  same.  Competitors  vnll  not  be  compelled  to  produce 
their  farming  accounts,  but  any  accounts  submitted  by  them 
to  the  judges,  will  be  duly  inspected  and  considered. 

The  judges  shall  inspect  each  competing  farm  field  by  field 
in  the  month  of  October,  1871,  making  notes  of  the  state  of 
cultivation — ^inspecting  and  noting  the  quantity  and  quahty  of 
the  live  and  dead  stock  thereon — examining  and  recording  the 
condition  of  the  farm  .premises,  fences,  drains,  roads,  &c.,  ftc, 
and  ascertain  as  far  as  needfol  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  com- 
petitor, if  a  tenant,  is  receiving  assistance  from  hu  landlord 
in  the  management  of  the  farm.  Again  to  inspect  the  forms  as 
above  in  the  month  of  May,  1872,  to  compare  the  competitor's 
inventory  with  the  stock,  so.,  upon  the  farm,  and  to  make  their 
own  Taluation  of  the  same.  Again  to  submit  the  competing 
forms  to  a  careful  inspection  in  the  montii  of  October,  1873, 
ud  the  laat  inspection  to  be  made  in  the  month  of  July,  1874 ; 


but  should  the  judges  wish  to  make  their  inspections  at  other 
periods  during  the  vears  1873  and  1874,  they  will  be  permitted 
to  do  so.  The  judges  to  make  known  their  awards  at  the 
annual  meeting  ox  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  in 
August,  1874,  and  to  furnish  a  detailed  report  of  their  inspec- 
tions and  awards  for  publication  in  the  Society's  Journal  before 
the  1st  of  January,  1876.  The  judges  will  be  directed  to  exbr- 
cise  their  utmost  care  and  judgment  in  making  their  awards. 
To  make  special  notes  of  all  operations  of  merit  Drought  under 
their  notice,  especially  as  to  tne  breeding,  rearing,  or  grazing 
of  stock,  the  growing  of  root  and  grain  crops,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
To  take  into  consideration  the  difference  of  soil,  situation,  or 
aspect  of  the  several  competing  farms,  and  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fkot  that  the  prizes  are  offered  iof  profitable  not  for 
Mgh  forming.  As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Council  that  all  the 
farms  oompeting  should  do  so  on  equal  terms,  the  judges  will 
be  instructed,  that  the  smallest  farm  may  be  awarded  the  first 
prize,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  the  best  example  of  profitable 
forming  brought  under  their  notice.  The  judges  will  be  de- 
sired to  discountenance  high  cultivation  without  profitable  re- 
sults, bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  Yorkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  offering  such  magnificent  prizes,  is  to  prove 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  by  a  wise  and  liberal  applination  of 
capital  and  skill  to  the  cultivation  of  land  a  profitable  result 
may  be  attained. 


THB    BEPBESENTATION    OF 
HUSBANDEY. 

Without  professing  to  have  any  j^reat  faith  in  mere  dass 
representation,  we  should  see  with  satisfaction  a  certain  num- 
ber of  real  tenant-farmers'  representations  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Their  special  interesu  are  either  unrepresented, 
or  are  misrepresentea  by  the  landowners  who  profess  to  speak 
and  Tote  in  the  interest  of  the  fkrmers.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to 
send  a  former-member  to  the  House  if  he  is  to  act  as  the  mere 
follower  and  adherent  of  the  landed  proprietors  there.  It  was 
therefore  with  regret  we  found  that  the  prospect  of  returning 
Mr.  Bobert  Leeds  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk  by  the  votes  and  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant-farmers 
had  been  given  up.  Had  a  man  of  high  professional  repute 
and  of  roulv  liberal  opinions,  such  as  Mjt.  Leeds,  been  sent 
from  Norfolx  by  the  votes  of  the  formers,  very  much  would 
have  been  accomplished  towards  tiie  protection  of  tenant- 
fkrmers'  interests.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  S.  Bead  sits  in  the 
House  as  a  Member  for  Norfolk,  and  that  he  is  in  a  sense  a 
tenant-farmer.  At  all  events  he  was  so  hailed  on  the  occasion 
of  his  election.  But  Mr.  Bead  has  never,  we  believe,  given  a 
Tote  that  might  not  have  been  given  by  an  ordinary  Tory 
county  Member,  and  his  presence  in  the  House  has  proved 
rather  a  convenient  sliield  to  the  Squirearchal  part^  than  in  any 
sense  an  uneasiness.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by 
the  agricultural  journals.  Thus  we  find  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Mark  Lane  Exj^re$9  an  article,  which,  after  referring  to 
Mr.  Bead's  complaints  against  the  farmers,  that  they  grumble 
and  do  not  act,  or  do  not  act  together,  and  that  "  it  is  just  the 
same  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  out  of  it,"  adds — **  And  is 
the  farmer  above  all  others  to  be  blamed  for  such  an  anomaloua 
state  of  things  P"  Clearly.  For  five-and-twenty  years,  as  Mr. 
Bead  shows  us,  **  he  has  been  hoping  against  hope.  Not  a 
single  promise  has  heen  redeemed.  On  the  face  of  it,  he  (the 
farmer)  would  seem  to  have  been  returning  the  wrong  men  to 
represent  him.  The  ironical  editor  asks — ^*' Should  Mr.  Sewell 
Bead  bring  in  a  BiU  (say)  to  amend  the  law  of  distress  for 
rent,  or  to  recognise  the  principle  of  Tbnant-Rlght,  upon  how 
mucn  nmnericsl  support  could  ne  reckon  P"  Fancy  Mr.  Bead 
jumping  up  from  oehind  the  Tory  benches,  and  proposing  to 
amend  the  law  of  distress  for  rent ! !  Then  we  are  told  "  in 
plain  fact,  at  this  reading  and  writing,  the  interests  of  owners 
and  occupiers  are  not  iaenticaL  Their  relations  are,  in  many 
respects,  not  relatively  fair  one  with  the  other,  and  so  far  the 
chief  businew  of  the  most  powerful  par^  has  been  to  take 
care  of  itself.**  The  fact  is,  that  until  toe  farmen  send  to 
Parliament  members  who  wiU  act  with  the  Liberal  repre- 
sentatiTes  of  the  town,  and  not  as  mere  catspaws  of  the  land* 
lord  interest,  th^  may  as  well  go  on  grumbling  without  acting. 
as  otherwise,  unless  they  can  act  eoectively,  they  may  at  well 
bide  their  time.*- J^  ScQnQimU 
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USE    OF    LIME    IN    AGRIOULTUBE. 


At  a  mevtiiig  of  the  Braoon  Chamber  of  Agrienltare  Mr. 
T.  Flewitt,  C.E..  F.C.A.S.,  read  the  following  Paper: 

Lime,  I  fear,  daa  not  been  so  well  understood  by  the 
migority  of  farmen  at  its  importance  demands,  and  only  a 
few  years  hate  elapsed  since  the  importance  of  lime  and  its 
bemmcia]  effects  on  the  soil  reomved  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  ablest  chemists  both  in  this  oonntiy  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  m^ority  of  agri- 
coltariste  are  now  becoming  alive  to  the  aid  that  can  be 
afforded  them  by  the  icienoe  of  chemistry.  It  is  by  the  appli- 
cation of  this  science,  combined  by  the  improved  practice  of 
agriculture,  that  handreds  of  acres  might  be  made  to  increase 
their  produce.  Chemistry,  as  a  science,  embraces  the  whole 
range  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature ;  by  its  means,  man  is 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  special  properties  of  bodies  and  the 
laws  that  govern  their  combinations.  By  the  application  of 
its  priflcipks,  he  is  enabled  to  resolve  substances  into  their 
elementary  constituents,  and  out  of  old  materials  to  constroct 
new  compounds  I  It  confers  upon  him  a  species  of  creative 
power,  by  enabling  him  to  unite  dements  and  thus  to  obtain 
a  large  number  of  bodies  that  have  no  independent  existence 
in  nature.  Chemistry  has,  within  these  last  few  years,  ad- 
vanced with  a  celerity  that  even  the  most  sanguine  could  not 
have  anticipated,  and  it  must  be  to  as  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  advantages  of  its 
brilliant  discoveries  are  experienced  b^  every  individual.  If 
we  should  estimate  the  value  of  any  science  by  its  effects  upon 
the  commerce  and  prosperi^of  nations — ^by  its  influence  upon 
the  useful  arts  and  its  contributions  to  the  enjoyments  of  our 
race — we  must  give  the  first  place  to  chemistry.  The  science 
of  chemistry  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  times, 
yet  its  liistory  for  centuries  might  be  comprised  in  a  few 
pages.  At  one  time  the  slave  of  seekers  tor  gold,  and  of 
dreamers  after  an  elixir  which  might  render  man  proof  against 
the  shafts  of  death,  its  language  was  rendered  purposely  ob- 
scure so  as  to  be  unintelligibk  to  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
This,  fortunately,  is  now  no  longer  the  case,  hy  the  investiga- 
tion and  writings  of  such  master-minds  as  Leibig,  Boussin^- 
gault,  Way,  Voelcker,  and  a  host  of  other  kindred  spirits,  this 
beautiful  and  most  useful  science  is  now  rendered  familiar  and 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  intelligent  agriculturist.  And 
with  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  which  has  distin- 
guished the  present  time,  the  means  of  diffusing  it  over  the 
world  have  also  everywhere  increased.  The  railway  (itself  a 
novel  monument  of  what  the  science  of  the  present  age  has 
accomplished)  has  become  one  of  the  fpntA,  instruments  of 
extending  the  influence  of  her  discovenes.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  extraordinary  progress  of  chemistnr  enables  tiie 
chemist  to  investigate  and  explain  in  a  satisnctory  manner 
the  cause  of  the  results  which  attend  (lie  use  of  applications 
for  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  were  it  not  for  this,  it  would 
not  be  within  my  reach  to  explain  or  demonstrate  to  you  the 
effects  of  lime  upon  your  soil,  and  tlie  plants  you  grow  for  the 
food  of  man  and  beast  I  may  state  that  when  common  lime- 
stone (carbonate  of  lime)  is  bumed  in  the  kiln,  the  carbonic 
add  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  its  bulk  (invariaUf 
about  44  per  cent,  of  its  weight)  is  expelled  into  the  air,  and  it 
beeomes  a  porous  mass,  and  experiences  an  important  altera- 
tion in  its  properties.  As  it  exists  in  the  mountains,  it  is,  as 
you  are  aware,  both  tasteless  and  insoluble ;  but  by  burning  it 
acquires  a  caustic  taste,  and  is  rendered  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  In  the  burned  state  lime  has,  from  a  very  early  period, 
been  emploved  as  an  application  to  the  soil  in  every  put  of 
Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  is  at  present  con- 
sumed in  verv  'larae  quantities,  and  yet  not  so  much  as  it 
ought  to  be,  which,  Defore  I  conclude,  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you,  since  the  effects  whidi  lime  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing upon  the  soil  are  in  general  not  sufficientiy  understood 
by  the  minority  of  farmers.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  care- 
fully to  consider  the  nature  of  its  operation,  and  also  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  procured.  We  all  know 
when  water  is  thrown  upon  bumed  or  quick  lime  it  rapidly 
absorbs  it,  gives  out  a  considerable  amont  of  heat,  and  fims  to 
pieces.    Wnen  exposed  to  the  air  it  also  attracts  moisture  and 


crumbles  to  powder.  In  this  state  we  know  it  U  eslled  ilsked 
or  slacked  lime,  and  is  found  to  have  iocreaard  oonaidenUj  ii 
weight,  a  ton  of  quick  lime  being  converted  into  about  25  ewt. 
of  sUked  lime.  Ton  will  perceive  by  this  that  lit  as  to  yov 
advantage  to  purchase  it  if  possible  direct  from  the  kilo,  as 
when  allowed  to  dake  you  are  in  the  additional  weight  of  line 
simply  purchasing  water.  It  also  gradually  attracts  caiWoic 
acid  from  the  air,  and  returns  to  the  state  of  carboaate.  thoqgfa 
even  after  a  longer  period  portions  of  it  'remain  caustic,  ud 
the  better  the  hme  is  bnrned  the  better  it  is  for  the  land,  ui 
of  course  for  the  pocket  of  the  farmer ;  for  when  it  is  bidlf 
bumed  the  sooner  it  retums  to  the  state  of  cafinnate,  isd 
conseonently  becomes  of  little  or  no  use ;  baring  agun  re- 
turned to  its  original  state,  lime  becomes  normal.  I  Ihiok  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  sooner  it  is  applied  to  the  toil  after 
it  is  slaked  the  better.  Like  all  other  minefali  in  aatare, 
the  composition  of  limestone  varies  considerably  from  98| 

rr  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  down  to  35  per  cent.  The  latter, 
need  scarcely  add,  is  of  little  use  to  the  farmer.  WIms 
any  of  your  lime  merchants  produce  an  analysts  remsaibir 
that  the  higher  the  per-centage  you  perceive  under  the  hod 
of  carboaate  of  lime  the  better  it  is  ;  if,  on  the  other  kasd, 
the  analysis  shows  a  larger  per-centage  of  carbonate  of  oag- 
neaia,  then  I  should  rocommend  you  not  to  buy  it,  as  in  aasy 
instances  it  would  prove  an  iiuury  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the 
land  upon  which  it  may  be  applied.  But  the  use  of  good  line 
is  of  tne  greatest  importance  in  practical  agricaltaie.  Wl«a 
diluted  muriatie  add  is  poured  upon  pieoM  of  linMstoae  effsr- 
vesoence  takes  place  and  carbonic-acid  gas  is  given  off.  If  a 
current  of  this  gas  be  made  to  pass  throagh  ume  water  the 
liquid  becomes  milky,  and  a  white  powder  Calls,  vhicfa'ii  pare 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  consists  of 

Carbonic  acid 43.7 

Idme 56.3 

Making 100.0 

The  lecturer  gave  a  practical  illustretioa  of  this  fset  hj 
causing  a  current  of  tiie  gas  eliminated  by  means  of  naristie 
add  to  pass  through  a  glass  of  water ;  the  carbon  as  he  de- 
scribed falling  to  tne  bottom.    He  went  on  to  say :  In  nnrl 
to  limestones  and  chalks  there  are  several  circumstanoesfmiclL 
it  is  of  importance  for  the  practical  man  to  know.    For  ex- 
ample^,  that  they  are  not  composed  entirely  of  mineral  or  ia- 
organic  particles,  such  as  are  formed  by  the  pssisge  of  i 
enrrent  of  carbonic  add  through  lime  water.    Viey  eonsbt  ia 
grest  part  (sometimes  almost  entirely)  of  minute  microseopic 
shells,  of  the  fragments  of  shdls  of  larger  size,  or  of  sdidiied 
masses  of  corala,  which  formed  coral  reefs  in  aadeat  seat,  that 
once  covered  the  surface  where  the  limestones  are  nov  ad 
with.    The  blue  mountain  limestones  contain  maaj  of  time 
coral  neh,  while  in  our  chalk  rocks  vast  quantities  of  oiero- 
scopic  shells  and  fragments  of  shells  appear.    Being  tlnn 
formed  at  the   bottom  of    moving  masses  of  water  the 
chalk   and   limestones    are    sddom    free    from  a  aanUe 
admixture    of    sand    and    earthy    matter.    Hence  wbca 
tiiey     are     treated     with     diluted     add,     though    the 
greater    part    dissolves    and    disappears,    vet   a  TsriaUe 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  alwaya  remaina  behind  ia  an  ia- 
soluble  state.    This  earth/  matter  is  sometimes  kssthaa  f 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight,  though  sometimes  it  aDOsati 
to  as  much  as  SO  or  40  per  cent    All  animals  hitherta  a- 
amined  contain  in  the  parts  of  their  bodies  traces  aioce  or  kai 
distinct  of  phosphoric  add,  {peneraUv  in  oombiaatioB  viui 
lime,  forming  phosphate  of  hme.    This  phosphate  of  lilB^ 
their  remains,  when  dead,  retain  in  whole  or  in  pait   It  thai 
happens  that  limestones  almost  invariaUv  contam  P^^ 
acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  it  usually  increases  with  tua 
of  the  visible  remains  of  animals,  shells,  corals,  ftc^  wbiv 
occur  in  it.    The  parts  of  animals  also  contain  aulphor,  aas 
thia  has  given  rise  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  aeid  in  ehalo 
and  limestones.    This  acid  exists  in  them  in  oonbinatiaD « 
lime  in  the  state  of  gypsum,  varying  from  one-third  to  nor* 
fifths  per  cent.    The  benefits  resulting  from  bnrninK  lioe  ^ 
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MitlT  nMehaalcal,  and  |»arUy  chemical.  We  know  that  on 
*'  ■buong."  the  borned  lime  falla  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder. 
When  it  afterwards  becomes  converted  into  carbonate  it  still 
retains  the  minnte  state  of  division,  and  thus,  whether  as 
canatie  hydrate  or  as  mild  carbonate,  ean  be  spresd  over  a 
large  snxmoe,  and  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  sou.  By  bom- 
ing  the  lime  is  brought  into  a  caustic  state,  which  it  retains 
for  81  longKT  or  a  shorter  period,  nntil  it  again  absorbs  ear- 
boiiic  acui  from  the  air  or  the  soil.  In  tliis  caustic  state  its 
action  upon  the  soil  and  upon  organic  matter  is  more  energetic 
than  in  a  state  of  mild  lime,  or  when  it  has  lain  esoosed  for 
some  time  to  the  air ;  hence,  the  reason  why  it  should  be  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  sUked ;  at  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with,  or  in  anv  way  mixed 
with  manures  of  any  description.  When  broogfit  into  con- 
tact with  manure,  it  has  the  effect  of  throwing  off  the  whole 
of  ammonia  contained  in  the  manure  (experiment  per- 
formed), and  thus  by  its  action  upon  the  manure 
throws  off  one  of  its  most  valuable  constituents,  unless 
the  manure  be  in  tlic  soil :  then,  of  course,  the  growing  plants 
receive  the  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  manure  is  ren- 
dered available  for  the  plants  bv  being  brought  into  a  more 
soluble  state.  Such  is  the  absorbent  power  ot  soil  tliat  eren 
supposing  lime  was  applied  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  the 
effect  produced  as  we  find  hy  the  smell,  by  adding  soil,  or 
covering  it  over,  the  ammonia  is  at  once  absorbed  and  fixed  in 
the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  crop  (experiment performed).  Lime- 
stones often  contain  sulphur  in  combination  with  iron  (iron 
pvrites),  the  coal  with  which  it  is  burned  also  contains  sul- 
phur. During  the  burning  a  portion  of  this  sulphur  unites 
with  the  lime  to  form  gypsum,  qv  this  means,  adding  to  the 

{icoportion  of  this  substance,  whidi  naturally  exists  in  the 
imestone.  Earthy  and  siiicious  matter  are  sometimes  present 
ID  considerable  quantities  in  our  limestone  rocks.  When 
burned  in  the  kiln  the  silica  of  this  earthy  matter  unites  with 
lime  to  form  silicate  of  lime.  This  silicate  of  lime,  bebg 
diffused  thronjj^h  the  burned  and  slsked  lime,  and  afterwards 
spread  in  a  mmnte  state  of  division  through  the  soil,  is  in  a 
condition  in  which  it  yields  silica  to  the  growing  plant,  and 
eoters  into  tlie  structure  of  the  stem  or  tlie  bulk  of  the  root. 
Thus  the  benefits  of  burning  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
chemical.  They  are  mechanical  inasmuch  as  by  slakmg  tlie 
hnmed  lime  is  reduced  to  a  fine  and  bulky  powder,  and  they 
are  chemical,  as  by  burning  the  lime  is  bron^ht  into  a  more 
active  and  caustic  state,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  mixed  with 
variable  proportions  of  sulphate  and  silicate  of  lime,  which 
renders  it  so  useful  to  growing  crops.  In  treating  upon  the 
qnantitj  of  slaked  lime  to  be  applied,  and  the  frequencjr  with 
which  it  may  be  lepeated,  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
land,  upon  the  depth  of  the  soil,  upon  the  quantitv  and  kind 
of  vegetable  matter  which  the  soil  contains,  ana  upon  the 
species  of  culture  Uf  which  it  is  subjected.  If  the  lana  be  wet, 
or  badly  drained,  a  larger  application  is  necessarr  to  produce 
the  same  effect,  and  it  must  be  more  frequently  repeated. 
But  when  the  soil  is  thin  a  smaller  quantity  will  thoiougiily 
impregnate  the  whole,  than  where  the  pbugh  usually  de- 
scends to  the  depth  of  right  or  ten  inches.  On  old  pasture 
lands,  where  the  tender  grasses  live  in  two  or  three  inches 
of  soil  only,  a  light  dressing,  more  frequently  repeated, 
would  be  the  most  reasonable  practice ;  though  in  re- 
claiming and  lajfin^  down  hmd  to  grass  a  neavy  flnt 
timing  IS  often  indispensible.  In  arabb  culture  larger  and 
less  frequent  doses  are  admissible,  both  because  the  soil  through 
which  the  roots  penetrate  must  necessarily  be  deeper,  and  be- 
cause the  tenden^  to  sink  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roote  is 
generally  couAtecaetod  by  the  frequent  taming  np  of  the  earth 
by  the  plough.  Where  vegetable  mattec  abounds,  much  lime 
may  be  nsefnlly  added,  and  on  stiff  day-lands,  after  dreinio^, 
its  good  effeete  are  very  remarkable,  as  in  tiiis  instance  it 
dissolves  inert  matter  that  has  lain  in  Uie  soil  for  years,  and 
readen  it  available  for  the  use  of  growing  plants.  On  light 
land,  chiefly  becanse  there  is  neither  moisture  nor  vegetable 
matter  present  in  safBcient  quantity,  it  is  generally  prefenble 
to  add  it  to  such  land  in  the  state  of  compost.  The  largest 
doses,  however,  which  are  applied  in  pnctiee,  alter  in  a  very 
immaterial  degree  the  chemical  oomposition  of  the  soil.  The 
beat  soils  gei^rally  contain  a  natural  proportion  of  lime,  not 
fixed  in  quantitj,  yet  scarcely  or  ever  wholly  wanting.  Bnt  an 
ordinary  liming,  when  well  mixed  up  with  a  deep  soil,  will 
rarely  anoont  to  one  per  otnt*  of  ita  entire  weight.    It  re- 


quires about  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  burned  lime  per  acre  to 
add  one  per  cent,  of  lime  to  a  soil  of  twelve  inches  in  depth. 
The  most  remarkable  visible  altentions  produced  by  lime  an 
upon  pastures — a  greater  fineness,  sweetness,  closeness,  and 
nutritive  character  of  the  grasses,  mora  especially  if  gypsum 
and  salt  be  added.  At  the  same  time  I  would  tak  e  this  op- 
portunity of  strongly  impressing  upon  your  minds  the  bene- 
ficial effeete  to  be  obtained  from  the  application  of  the  two 
latter-nsmed  substances  in  conjunction  with  Ume  on  pasture- 
land.  On  arable  lands,  the  improvemente  most  visible  consist 
in  the  texture  and  mellowness  of  stiff  days,  the  more  pro- 
ductive crops,  their  better  quality,  and  the  earlier  period  at 
which  they  ripen,  compared  with  those  grown  upon  soils  to 
which  no  lime  has  been  added.  This  infiuence  of  lime  is  well 
seen  when  limed  is  compared  with  unlimed  land,  or  when 
soils  which  are  naturally  rich  in  lime  are  compared  with  such 
as  contain  but  little.  Barley  grown  on  well  limed  land  is  of 
better  malting  quality,  and  is  altogether  a  much  superior  sam- 
ple. More  especially  is  this  the  case  if  four  to  five  cwt.  of  salt 
per  acre  be  applied ;  it  would  then  be  found  that  the 
grain  would  be  plumper  in  appearance,  tlie  cuticle  (or 
outer  skin)  would  be  much  thinner  and  more  transparent. 
The  turnips  off  well  limed  hind  are  more  feeding  for  both 
cattle  and  sheep.  Bnt  this  superiority  gradually  dimin- 
ishes year  by  year  in  land  artificially  hmed,  till  it  returns 
a^in  nearly  to  its  original  condition.  On  analvsing  the 
soil  when  it  has  reached  this  stete,  the  lime  which  had  been 
added  is  found  to  be  in  a  ^reat  measure  gone.  In  this  con- 
dition the  land  must  be  eitlier  timed  again,  or  must  be  left  to 
produce  sickly  and  nuremunenting  crops.  Tliis  removal  of 
the  lime  arises  from  several  causes.  1st :  The  lime  naturally 
sinks,  more  slowly  perhaps  in  arable  than  in  pasture  or  meadow 
land,  becanse  the  plough  is  continually  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face again.  But  even  in  arable  land  it  gate  at  last  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough,  so  that  either  a  new  dose  must  be  added 
to  the  upper  soil  or  a  deeper  ploughing  must  brin^  it  again  to 
the  surface.  2nd :  The  crops  carry  away  a  portion  of  lime 
from  the  soil.  Thus  the  following  crops,  including  grain  and 
straw,  or  tops  and  bulbs,  cany  off  respectively : 


26  bushels  of 

40       „ 

40 

20    tons  of 
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2 
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tons 
II 
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wheat, 

barley, 

oate 

turnips, 

potatoes, 

red  clover,  „ 

rye  grass, 


II 


II 


13  lbs.  of 
17  lbs. 
22  lbs. 
118  lbs. 
40  lbs. 
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These  quantities  are  not  constant,  and  much  of  the  Uom  is  no 
doubt  retorned  to  the  land  in  the  straw,  tlie  tops,  and  the 
manure ;  yet  still  the  land  cannot  fail  to  suffer  a  certain  annaal 
loss  of  time  from  this  cause.  The  rainwater  that  descend 
upon  the  land  holds  in  solution  the  carbonic  aeid  which  it  has 
aosorbed  from  the  air.  But  water  char^  with  cabonic  aeid 
is  capable  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  thus,  year 
after  year,  the  rains  as  they  sink  to  the  drains,  or  run  over  the 
surface,  slowly  remove  a  portion  of  the  Ume  which  the  soil 
contains.  Acid  substances  are  formed  naturally  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter  in  the  land,  by  which  another  portion 
of  the  Ume  is  rendered  easily  solnable  in  water,  and  therefore 
readily  removable  by  every  shower  that  (alls.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  action  of  the  rains  that  lime  must  be 
added  more  frequently  or  in  larger  doses  where  much  rain 
Ms  than  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  dry.  There  are 
four  ciraumstances  of  great  practical  importance  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  Ume,  wnich  cannot  be  too  carefnUy  home  in 
mind.  These  are — 1st :  That  lime  has  tittle  or  no  marked 
effect  upon  soils  in  wliich  organic— that  is,  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  is  greatlv  defident.  2nd :  That  ite  apparent  effect 
is  inconsiderable  during  the  first  jcar  after  ite 
application,  compared  with  that  which  it  produces 
after  the  second  and  third  jears.  8rd  :  Tnat  ite 
effect  is  most  sensible  when  it  is  kept  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  gradually  becomes  less  as  it  sinks  towards  the 
subsoil.  And  4th :  That  under  the  influenoe  of  Ume  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  soil  disappean  more  rapidlv  than  it  other- 
wise would  do,  and  that  as  tnu  organic  matter  oeoomes  less  in 
Quantity,  fresh  additions  of  time  produce  a  less  sensible  eflJBet. 
The  chemical  effeete  of  Ume  npon  the  mUj^u  the  eaastic  and 
mild  states,  are  chiefly  the  following :  When  Uid  upon  the 
Und  in  the  cauitic  state  the  flnt  action  of  lime  ia  to  eombine 
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immediately  with  erery  portion  of  fee  acid  matter  it  may  oon- 
tain,  and  tbnt  to  sweeten  the  soil.  Some  of  the  oompoanda 
it  thna  fonns,  being  solable  in  water,  enter  into  the  roots  and 
feed  the  plant,  or  are  waehed  ont  by  the  iprinp  and  rains ; 
while  other  compounds  which  are  iusolable  remain  more  per- 
manently in  the  soil.^  Another  portion  decomposes  certain 
■aline  compounds  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  which  na- 
turally form  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  thus  render  them 
nnhurtfttl  to  regetation.  A  similar  action  is  exerted  upon 
some  of  the  compounds  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia — if  any 
such  are  present— by  which  these  substances  are  set  at  liberty 
and  placed  within  reach  of  the  plant.  Its  presenoe  in  the 
caustic  state  furthur  disposes  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  to 
undergo  more  rapid  decomposition,  it  beiuR  obserred  that, 
where  lime  is  present  in  readiness  to  combine  with  the  sub- 
stances produced  during  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  this 
dccar,  if  other  circumstances  be  fsYourable,  will  proceed  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  At  the  same  time  that  during  the  de- 
oomposition  of  organic  substances  in  the  soil  many  compounds 
are  formed  which  are  of  importance  in  promoting  vegetation. 
It  is  known  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  nitrogen  which 
naturally  exists  in  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  is 
m  a  state  in  which  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  therefore 
Mcomes  directly  available  to  planU  with  extreme  slowness. 
But  when  heated  with  slaked  lime,  such  compounds  readUy 
give  oir  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  as  you  observe 
in  the  case  of  the  guano.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
hot  bme  produces  a  simihtf  change  in  the  soil,  though  more 
?^y*  nwtening  as  I  have  stated  the  general  decomposition 
of  the  whole  organic  matter,  but  especially  separating  the 
mtrogen,  and  causing  or  enabling  it  to  assume  the  form  first 
of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  of  nitric  acid:  both  of  which 
eomnounds  the  roots  of  planU  can  readily  alMorb.  Further, 
qmck-hme  has  the  advantage  of  being  soluble  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  cold  water— forming  ume  water.  Thus  the 
complete  diifasion  of  lime  through  the  soil  is  aMed  by 
the  poaw  of  water  to  cannr  it  in  solution  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  will  now  dwell  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  the 
chemical  effecU  of  mild  lime  when  appUed  to  the  soil. 
The  term  "mild,"  as  you  wiU  remember,  I  have  ^iplied  to 
June  that  has  been  sometime  exposed  to  the  air;  as  I  have 
stated  this  will  absorb  carbonic  add  and  become  recon- 
verted into   carbonate,  the  original  caustic   lime  has   no 

T  t™  u  ^*'*"®  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ®'  crushed  limestone  or  rich  marl. 
It  has,  however,  the  important  mechanical  advantage  of  being 
in  the  form  of  a  far  finer  powder  than  any  to  which  we  can 
reduce  the  limestone  by  art ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  can 
be  more  uniformly  diffused  through  the  soil,  and  pUced  within 
the  reach  of  every  root,  and  almost  every  particle  of  vegetable 
matter  that  is  undergoing  decay.  I  shaU  mention  three  of  the 
important  purposes  which,  in  this  sUte  of  carbonate,  lime 
serves  upon  the  land— 1st :  It  directly  affords  food  to  the 
plant,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  kinguishes  where  lime  is  not 
obtainable.  It  serves  also  to  convey  other  food  to  the  roots 
in  a  state  to  which  it  can  be  made  available  to  vegetable 
growth.  2nd :  It  neutralises  (removes  the  sourness)  of  lUl 
acid  substances  as  they  are  formed  in  the  soil,  and  thus  keeps 
the  land  in  a  condition  to  nourish  the  tenderest  pUints.  This 
IS  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  of  shell  sand  when  laid 
on  undrained  grass  or  boggy  lands.  Srd :  During  the  decay  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  it  aids  and  promotes  the  slow  natural 
production  of  nitric  acid.  With  this  acid  it  combines  and 
forms  nitrate  of  lime,  a  substance  very  soluble  in  water, 
entering  readily,  therefore,  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  pro- 
ducing effects  upon  their  growth  which  are  simikr  to  the  now 
weU-known  nitrate  of  soda.  The  success  of  frequent  plough- 
ings,  harrowings,  and  other  modes  of  stirring  the  land,  is 
partly  owiny  to  the  facilities  which  these  operations  afford  for 
the  production  of  this  and  other  natural  nitrates.  I  will  now 
direct  your  attention  to  a  term  I  have  frequently  heard  made 
use  of,  but  which  in  reality  I  have  never  seen  the  effects  so  bad 
as  I  have  heard  it  represented,  viz.,  «  over-limed  "  land.  It 
is  known  that  the  frequent  addition  of  lime,  even  to  com- 
paratively stiff  soils  long  kept  in  arable  culture,  will  at  length 
wopen  them  that  the  wheat  crop  becomes  uncertain,  and  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  winter.  To  lighter  soils. 
ajRin,  and  especiaUy  to  such  as  are  reckimed  from  a  sUte 
or  health  and  contain  much  vegetable  matter,  the  addition 

««i  .T  *,°'x  ][™*  ^P***!  ^^^  ^<>o»«»»  t>»em,  often  to 
rooh  a  dogreo  that  they  sound  hollow  and  sink  under  the 


foot.  This  effect  is  nsnally  aaeribed  to  an  overdose  of  fial, 
and  the  land  is  commonly  said  to  be  "  over-limed,**  aa  asser- 
tion which  in  many  instances  cannot  be  borne  out  by  bets. 
During  my  residence  in  Ireland,  upon  several  oecanoaiiii 
connexion  with  Dr.  Hodxes,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Qoeia'i 
College.  Belfast,  I  caused  several  analyses  to  be  nude  of  wik 
said  to  be  over-Umed,  but  which  the  analyses  showed  did  oot 
in  any  instance  contain  more  than  14.0  per  cent.,  and  some  of 
them  as  low  as  .67  only,  therefore  the  quantity  of  lime  vu 
much  less  than  is  usually  found  in  fertile  sous.    I  infrrred, 


therefore,  that  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  lime  were  not  dw  to 
its  presence  in  too  larve  a  proportion  compared  with  other 
soiu.    The  soils  referred  to  had  been  Imown  to  prodooe  good 
crops  of  oats  when  they  had  lain  a  year  or  two  in  paitaie,  or 
when  turnips  had  been  eaten  off  them  with  sheep,  and  the 
ground  thus  trodden  and  consolidated  by  their  feet.    Osts  ind 
clover,  we  know,  prefer  a  stiffer,  stronger  soil  in  which  to  fix 
their  roots,  while  turnips  and  bariey  delight  in  a  li^t  and 
open  soil.    I  eondnded,  therefore,  it  was  tne  mechsnicsl,  ud 
not  the  chemical  condition  of  the  soils,  which  caosed  tlte 
feilure  of  the  turnip  and  clover  erops.    Hy  advice  was,  cos- 
solidate  them  by  any  means,  and  these  crops  will  beeoae 
more  certain,  ana  such  was  the  result.  Tlie  remedies  tberrfoff 
were :  to  always  cut  of  the  tnmipe  with  sheep  if  possible,  or  to 
consolidate  the  loose  and  open  soil  by  means  of  the  dod* 
crusher  or  heavy  peg-roller.    To  use  the  cultivator  as  moch 
as  possible,  instesa  of  the  nbn^,  and  thna  to  avoid  the  irtil- 
ciaf  looseninir  of  the  soil  which  is  caused  hf  too  ficqaeat 
ploughing.    Still  the  Question  was  raised  in  my  own  misd, 
in  what  way  does  the  Ume  found  in  the  soil  aid  the  ploogh  in 
producing  this  opening  of  the  soil,  and  how  are  these  effeeti  to 
DC  prevented.    1  offer  the  following  considerations  ss  aflbr^nf 
a  ooigeetural  explanation  of  this  matter :  1st,  The  lime,  ii 
whatever  state  it  is  added  to  the  land,  assumes  in  a  short  tiise 
the  state  of  carbonate.    2nd,  In  soils  which  are  rich  in  docij- 
ing  vegetables,  much  add  matter  is  gradually  prodoeed  by  tbe 
action  of  the  air.    The  acids  thus  produced  deoompoM  ^ 
carbonate  of  lime  and  liberates  its  carbonic  add  aioreor  kn 
copiously.    Srd,  The  effect  of  this  liberation  of  the  esrbooic 
acid  sas  may  be  to  heave  up  the  hnd,  to  loosen  it  andUgjita 
it  under  the  foot.    In  heavy  lands  this  may  be  less  peroeifcd, 
both  because  they  are  naturally  denser  and  more  difficslt  to 
heave  up,  and  because  they  oontain  less  vegetable  {oitter, 
and  consequently  produce  leu  of  these  acid  subataaeei  ii 
the  aoil.     In  Ugbt,   peaty,   or  thin   moorish  soilt,  bov- 
ever,  which  are  rich  in  decaying  planta,  the  psrtideiof  nil 
are  more  readily  lifted  up  and  separated  from  ooe  aaother. 
Where  the  temporary  aohdification  produced  by  eatiag  off 
with  sheep  cannot  be  carried  out,  the  improvement  of  orer* 
limed  land  is  to  oe  sought  for  in  draining  and  subsoiliBg, »  m 
to  admit  the  air  into  the  nnder-eoil,  and,  after  a  time,  ii 
bringing  up  and  mixing  with  the  surface  a  sufficient  portiooof 
this  under-soil,  thus  ^vdually  increasing  the  death  of  tke  ac- 
tive soil.    In  this  particular  instance  lime  is  or  the  grcatot 

importance,  by  rendering  accessible  to  yourerops  the  itoru  of 
fertilizing  matters  lockra  up  in  an  insoluble  state  in  the  ro^ 
particles  of  the  subsoil  so  turned  up,  and  thus  directly  tSm- 
log  an  essential  element  to  plants ;  as  there  is  not  a  pUot  te 
grow  for  food  but  what  reouires  a  certain  peroentage  of 
ume  both  in  the  grain  and  the  s^w,  or  in  the  bolbi  sad  tbe 
tops. 


Wheat    ».81 

Wheat-straw  6.70 

Oats   6.93 

Oat-straw  8.07 

Barley    1.48 

Barley-straw  9.63 

Rye    8.92 

Swede  turnip-bulb ...  12.76 

Swede  turnip-tops . . .  S3.27 

Carrots  8.88 

Mangold- wnrtxd   ...  1.96 


Beans »« 

Bean-straw   Slit 

YffM  ^ 

Pea-straw! S^JJ 

Potato    «2 

Potato-tops   lt-5 

Bed-clover »^ 

White  obver MJJ 

Italian  lye-grass   ...  "^^ 

Cabbage 
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From  the  foregoing  Uble  it  will  be  at  cms  seea  thatit  v  » 
•ential  to  apply  lime  to  the  soU.  Theb«MfieialsAe(sofIi« 
in  imnrovtng  the  quality  of  the  erops  to  whieh  it  bM^I?: 
plied  have  long  been  nmarked ;  tliM»  vhsa  aMM  tothc  m 
(pass  lands,  it  estinates  eoaneand  wpabteUeplsBta>^ 
fevours  the  growth  of  the  tente  and  nutaiioai  «^*^!r 
cloven.    It  adds  to  tbe  quantity  of  glnteft  produced  bj  tM 
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torn  eiopt,  and  inerMMt  the  weight  of  the  grain ;  mixed 
with  lalt  it  givee  itrenith  to  the  itnw  on  moaiy  landa, 
where  the  crops  are  eo  frequently  lodged.  It  is  aleo  foond 
not  merelr  to  improve  the  quality  of  almost  erery 
crop,  rendering  the  pea  more  easilv  boiled,  and 
the  potato  less  watenr,  out  it  shortens  the  period  of  its 
nowth  and  hastens  the  ripening  of  both  grain  and  roots. 
To  appl^  to  the  soil  any  substance  that  renders  up  the  organic 
matter  m  greater  abundance  must  of  course  to  some  extent  cause 
exhaustion,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  lime,  the  exhausting  effects 
of  which  are  well  known.  It  causes  laiver  crops  to  grow  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  alter  which  the  produce  diminishes, 
till  at  len^h  it  becomes  less  than  before  ume  was  applied  to 
it.  Two  interesting  Questions,  therefore,  suggested  themselves 
in  connection  with  tnis  drcumstanoe.  1st.  How  is  thii  ex- 
haustion produced  P  2nd.  Is  it  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  addition  of  lime,  or  can  it  be  prpvented  P  It  nas  been 
eatated  that  lime  promotes  those  chemical  changes  of  the  organic 
part  of  the  soil  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  senrioeable  to  the 
growth  of  plants.  But  in  consequence  of  this  action  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  gradually  diminishes 
under  the  prolonged  action  of  lime,  and  thus  the  soil  becomes 
less  rich  in  those  substances  of  organic  origin  on  which  its 
fertility  in  some  degree  dejoends.  Again,  lime  acts  also  on  the 
minernl  matter  of  the  sou,  and  prepares  it  for  more  abund- 
antly feeding  the  plant.  Now,  as  the  crops  we  raise  carrr  off 
not  only  organic  but  mineral  also  from  the  soil,  anything 
which  prepares  that  minenl  more  abundantly  for  the  nse  of 
the  plant  must  cause  also  a  mora  rapid  diminution  of  thoae 
minenl  substances  on  which,  as  wdl  as  upon  its  organic  matter, 
the  firuitfulness  of  the  soil  is  dependent.  By  tnis  mode  of 
action,  therefore,  arises  the  exhaustion  which  universal  experi- 
ence has  ascribed  to  the  use  of  lime.  But  without  refersnce 
to  the  chemical  processes  by  which  it  is  brought  about,  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  question  sufficiently  explains  how  the 
exhaustion  arises.  It  is  conceded  that  the  crops  we  grow  rob 
the  soil  both  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  A  double  crop 
will  take  twice  as  much,  a  triple  crop  three  times  as  much,  and 
so  on.  And  the  more  we  take  out  in  one  year  the  mora  rapidly 
will  the  land  be  exhausted.  Now,  if  lime  by  its  mode  of 
action  enables  us  in  the  same  time  to  extract  three  or  four 
times  as  much  matter  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  increased 
crops,  it  must  so  mueh  the  mora  rapidlv  exhaust  the  soil,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  should  drain  any  large  vessel  by  taking 
oat  fifty,  than  by  removing  only  Ave  gallons  a  day.  But  we 
can  restore  to  the  soil  what  the  crops  carry  off.  By  farmyard 
and  other  manures,  and  by  saline  applications,  we  can  return 
everything  which  lime  enables  us  to  extract,  and  we  can  by 
these  means  not  only  preserve  its  fertility  unimpaired,  but  we 
can  materially  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soiL  Manure, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  crops  taken  off,  and  lime  will 
cease  to  be  exhausting.  I  well  remember  reading  in  an  old 
work  on  agriculture  a  couplet,  in  which  I  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  wisdom : 

Lime  and  lime,  without  manure. 

Will  make  both  land  and  fisrmer  poor  t 

A  Hembkr  asked  if  a  dressing  of  lime  was  advisable  to  a 
field  after  it  had  been  eaten  off  bv  turnips. 

Mr.  Fl£W1tt:  Most  decidedlv;  it  would  increase  your 
crop  of  barley  tremendouriy.  The  droppings  of  sheep  con- 
tain the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  soil,  and,  lying 
as  they  would  entirely  in  the  hud,  the  lime  would  set  them 
free. 

Mr.  Feekis,  in  answer  to  Mr.  flewett's  assertion  that  land 
could  not  be  overdosed  with  lime,  pointed  out  that  it  existed 
naturally  in  some  soils,  and,  being  destructive  to  manure,  he 
thought  it  was  just  possible  to  overdose  with  it. 

Mr.  Flkwett  :  Have  vou  ever  seen  anv  land  over-limed  P 

Mr.  Ferris  :  Well,  I  nave  seen  land  where  the  lime  has 
been  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps,  and  I  have  seen  no  crop  in  those 
places,  and  I  have  certainly  thought  those  places  overdosed. 

Mr.  Overton  :  That  would  only  be  in  the  first  year ;  the 
lime  was  in  a  caustic  state. 

Mr.  Flewett  thought  he  had  expbuned  all  that  Mr.  Ferris 
had  raentioued.  He  nad  stated  that  lime  in  a  caustic  state 
soon  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  became 
carbon  of  lime.  Lime  was  not  a  manure.  It  simply  acted 
on  the  organic  and  vegetable  constituents  of  the  soil,  and 
mtd^r^  them  lolable,    It  did  Pot  become  sQluble  itself,  W 


rendered  those  properties  of  the  soil  soluble  that  the  plants 
required.  For  example,  many  lands  abounded  in  limestone, 
but  it  was  not  in  that  state  that  plants  required  it  to  be;  it 
was  not  in  a  state  of  carbon.  Nature  put  the  means  in  our 
hands  of  fertilising  the  soil,  and  science  taught  us  the  way 
to  treat  it. 

Mr.  Overton  said  he  had  always  himself  felt  great  diffi- 
cultv  in  ascertuning  the  effecte  of  lime,  and  spoke  rather 
feebnglv  on  the  suojject,  seeing  that  for  twenty  yean  of  his 
life  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  lime  merehant  to  a  great  extent, 
havinff  a  large  number  of  limekilns.  When  artificial  manure 
came  mto  use,  the  nse  of  lime  began  to  decrease.  But  what 
surprised  him  most  was  the  different  amounte  of  lime  awlied 
in  iiffersnt  localities.  In  Carmarthenshire  it  was  applied  in- 
discriminately, and  he  could  never  set  anyone  to  teU  him  the 
reason.  He  knew  it  to  be  so  usea  over  a  space  of  twenty 
miles ;  and,  what  was  more,  it  was  taken  up  to  the  highest 
localities,  where  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only  manure 
used.  It  was  prettv  clear,  however,  from  the  lecture  that 
lime  itself  possessed  no  fertilising  properties,  but  that  it  ex- 
tracted those  powers  from  the  soil,  and  he  apprehended  that 
the  result  of  tne  lecture  would  be  to  dispel  that  idea.  One 
point  he  wished  to  be  satisfied  on.  The  lecturer  had  drawn 
attention  to  two  kinds  of  limestone,  such  as  they  had  in  their 
own  neighbourhood — ^the  ma^esian  limestone  and  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  whilst  one  was  of 
service  to  the  fsrmer.the  other  was  not 

Mr.  liswETT :  One  is  injurious,  the  other  beneficial. 

Mr.  Overton  would  take  the  liberty  to  ask  if  there  were 
no  means  of  practically  testing  the  quality,  because  they  had 
both  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Chairman  :  The  lower  seams  have  the  most  macnesia; 
the  best  lime  comes  from  Penwellt,  and  you  have  them  in 
Glamorganshire  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Flewett  :  Where  you  perceive  the  shells  in  the  lime- 
stone rock,  thence  is  derived  the  best  lime.  Those  shells  re- 
present the  beds  of  ancient  seas.  He  advised  that  lime  should 
not  be  used  on  the  Und  when  the  weather  had  rendered  it 
into  a  paste.  But  it  would  increase  the  crop  of  com  very 
materially  if  lime  were  used  where  a  crop  of  turnips  had  been 
eaten  off  by  sheep,  setting  free  the  organic  substances  from 
the  manure  deposited  by  uie  sheep. 

Mr.  Cornish  :  I  take  it  that  the  sooner  lime  is  applied  the 
better. 

Mr.  Flewett  :  Tes. 

The  Chairman  :  Then  of  the  two  different  sorte  of  lime 
in  this  country,  am  I  to  understand  that  that  obtained  from 
the  first  course  is  best  P 

Mr.  Flewett  :  No ;  the  lower  stratum  is  the  best 

In  replv  to  Mr.  Be  Winton,  the  lecturer  said  the  two 
samples  of  lime  he  had  operated  with  during  the  lecture  were 
verr  good,  and  contained  no  large  per-centage  of  magnesia. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Flewett  terminate  the  proceedings. 


THE  RABBIT  EYIL-^A  Urge  number  of  the  agri- 

cnltoriste  of  North  Devon  assembled  at  the  Unicorn  Hotel, 
South  Molton,  to  present  Messn.  M.  and  F.  Phiee, 
farmen  of  Warkleigh,  with  a  testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  handsome  silver  tankard  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  **  Presented  to  Messrs.  Martin  and  Frederick  Place,  by 
some  of  their  agricultural  friends  in  North  Devon,  as  a  token 
of  respect  ana  esteem  on  their  leaving  Hilltown  Farm, 
and  of  sympathy  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
qected  from  it  March  26, 1871."  Messrs.  Place  had  notice 
to  leave  their  farm  at  Warkleigh  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
fusal  to  sign  a  lease  reserving  the  nbbite  to  their  landlord 
Mr.  KarsUke,  a  clergvman,  which  it  is  alleged  wu  sub- 
mitted to  them  after  tliey  understood  they  should  have  the 
nbbite.  A  dispute  with  a  Mr.  Thorald,  the  son  of  another 
clergyman,  who  rented  the  shooting  over  the  farm,  led  to 
their  ejectment,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  very  spirited  and 
independent  speeches  delivered  by  their  brother  fiumers,  that* 
the  agricultunste  of  North  Devon  have  become  fully  aUve  to 
the  necessite  of  some  alteration  respecting  '*  those  peste,  the 
nbbite.*'    Fortunately  Mew^  ?ll^  have  another  (arm,— 74^ 
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THE    WINPBITH    FABMBES*    CLUB. 
MEADOW    AKD    PASTUEE    LAKD. 


At  the  last  Meeting  the  tnbject  wu  the  management  of 
meadow  and  pasture  land. 

Mr.  LoNGMAM  said  we  might  first  consider  the  extent  of 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  as  laid  down  in  M'Queen*s  statistics 
of  1850.  Of  course,  that  is  of  no  very  recent  date ;  still,  I  think 
we  may  take  his  figures  into  consideration  to  give  ns  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  meadow  and  pastures.  He  takes  the  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  in  round  numbers  77|O00,0O0  acres, 
which  he  divides  in  the  following  manner — arable,  26,000,000  ; 
meadow  and  pasture,  41,000 ;  roads,  rivers,  coppices,  and  in  a 
state  of  nature,  10,000,000.    It  is  also  stated  that  this  nation 
em^lovs  considerably  over  £200,000,000  sterling  of  tenants' 
capital  in  the  production  of  corn  and  meat;  and  many  millions 
more  in  the  manufacture  of  machines  and  manures,  which 
induce  mother  earth  to  bestow  good  gifls  on  her  children.  Now, 
if  we  consider  the  meadow  and  pasture  land  to  be  more  than  half 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  must  well  call  our  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  its  improvement.    Again,  when  we 
consider  the  large  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  sent  to  the 
London  and  other  markets  from  our  graaing  districts,  the 
quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  produced  from  other  grass  lands, 
and  the  comparatively  high  price  of  meat,  butter,  and  cheese, 
with  the  generaUy  bw  price  of  corn,  we  shall  certainly  be  con- 
vinced that  a  ffreat  imjirovement  is  necessary.    If  we  look 
around  us  in  tne  most  important  corn-growing  districts,  and 
see  the  large  numbei  of  horses  and  oxen  kept  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  labourers,  to  do  the  work  on  the  arable  land, 
the  number  of  costly  implements  employed,  the  machinery  both 
of  steam  and  horse  power ;  and,  asain,  when  we  see  the  im- 
mense flocks  of  sheep  kept,  and  the  amount  of  feeding  stuff 
they  consume ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  when  we  consider  the 
great  amounts  laid  out  in  artificial  manures  every  year,  and 
this  done  almost  exclusively  to  enrich  the  arable  land,  we  might 
well  pause  and  ask  ourselves  if  more  should  not  be  done  to  the 
pastures  P    Not  only  do  we  expend  large  quantities  of  monev, 
as  I  have  before  described,  but  we  frequently  house  our  catUe 
in  the  winter  months  to  enlarge  and  enrich  our  manure  heaps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  arable  land ;  and  this  is  a  system  which, 
although  slowly,  will  surely  degrade  our  pastures.    The  depas- 
turing of  our  flocks  by  day,  and  folding  them  on  the  arable  by 
night,  also  has  a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  pastures.    This 
being  a  butter,  cheese,  and  stock-producing  county,  there  is  an 
invisible  but  sure  decrease  of  those. phospnatcs  so  essential  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  going  on,  by  taking  from  the 
land  those  chemical  properties  of  wnich  the  exporting  com- 
modities are  composed ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil  the  deficiencv 
must  be  made  up  in  some  way  or  other.    I  will  now  touch 
upon  what  more  immediately  concerns  us — the  improvement 
of  our  meadows  and  pastures.    The  large  extent  of  land  which 
is  under  pasture  grass  makes  it  a  point  of  no  small  importance 
to  ascertain  the  Mst  modes  of  improving  it,  and  rendering  it 
profitable  to  the  maximum  degree.    The  poor  condition  of  the 
herbage  in  too  many  districta  shows  that  mnch  has  yet  to  be 
done  in  improving  the  fields  which  yidd  it.    If  we  begin  by 
improving  our  wet  land,  draining  is  of  essential  service  to  pas- 
ture land,  especially  heavv  hind.     Where  it  is  thoroughlv 
carried  out  it  secures  that  d^^ree  of  porosity  in  the  soil  whicn 
is  best  calculated  to  imjirove  ita  productiveness,  a  natural 
result  of  the  neglect  of  drainage  being  the  rise  and  maintenance 
of  i>oor  aquatic  innutritions  grasses.    These,  on  the  land  being 
drained,  will  disappear,  and  at  first  sight  reduce  the  value  of 
the  pastures ;  hut  the  loss  is  only  apparent,  for  the  growth 
can  be  well  made  np  by  sowing  renovating  mixtures  of  the 
finest  grasses.    Now,  for  draining  strong  clay  lands,  drains 
should  not  be  more  than  from  20  feet  to  24  feet  apart ;  and  I 
think  from  S  feet  to  3^  feet  quite  deep  enough  for  land  of  that 
description.    But  if  land  has  a  gravelly  or  sandy  subsoil,  you 
may  go  4  feet  or  even  deeper,  and  increase  the  width  between 
in  proportion.    As  there  can  be.no  uniform  rule  laid  down  as 
to  depth  and  distance  of  drain,  the  subsoil  varying  so  very 

mnch,  this  point  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  drainer. 


But  we  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  tlieory  of  book  diainets, 
who  tell  us  if  we  drain  deep  we  may  drain  wide  apart  ia  an; 
soil.    I  have  known  drains  put  in  4^  feci  deep  and  12  ysidi 
apart  in  strong  clay  land,  ana  in  two  or  three  years  after,  vhra 
the  clay  got  close  over  tlie  drains  they  were  of  very  liUle  lue 
indeed.    However  deep  we  drain  in  clay  land,  we  most  not  go 
too  wide  apart.    In  draining  strong  clay  land  I  shonld  recom- 
mend the  day  thrown  out  to  remain  for  some  days  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  sun  and  wind,  which  would  canse  small  fittsam 
to  form  in  the  lumps,  as  well  as  b  the  sides  of  the  dnifis, 
whidi  would  admit  the  water  more  freely  when  filled  is.  I 
have  known  drains  work  Tery  satisfactorily  in  clay  laod  bj 
cutting  the  first  sod  tlie  same  width  as  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
and  put  immediately  on  the  pipes,  the  grass  side  being  dovo- 
waras.    I  should  recommend  a  considerable  length  of  draia  tu 
be  taken  out,  where  the  soil  would  admit,  before  filled  in,  so 
that  the  drainer  may  see  that  he  has  a  uniform  depth  to  Isj 
the  pipes  in  their  proper  places.    In  taking  out  short  spaces, 
and  filling  in  again,  I  1*0  not  think  the  work  can  be  dose  so 
effectually.    There  are  various  opinions  as  to  which  way  the 
drains  should  bo  cut  in  the  land.    I  do  not  suggest  either  as 
being  the  best,  as  sometimes  vqu  m«y,  by  cutting  a  few  dniaa 
across  the  upper  end  of  a  field,  dry  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  Ai 
regards  the  size  of  the  pipes  used,  a  two-and-a-half  inch  pipe 
would  be  sttffident  for  some  land,  but  where  the  laod  is  of  a 
sandy  nature  larger  pipes  should  be  osed.    In  all  cases  the 
principal  or  carrier  drain  should  be  large  enough  to  take  the 
water  quickly  to  tlie  empt  to  allow  the  small  or  feeding  drains 
to  empt  quickly.    It  is  highly  recommended  by  experienced 
drainers  to  put  in  air  drains  where  convenient,  allowing  the 
upper  end  of^the  drain  to  lead  into  a  ditch  or  some  other  open 
space  to  admit  the  air,  by  which  the  drains  will  empt  more 
fredy,  and  consequently  the  land  will  get  dnr  more  qsieklj. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  make  some  mark  at  the  end  of  each 
drain,  to  see  they  are  not  choked  up.    Braining  does  not  only 
benefit  the  land  by  making  it  dryer,  but  by  rendering  it  more 
porous,  so  as  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  filter  through  the  soil, 
and  leave  behind  it  the  gases  and  nutritious  qualities  which  it 
contains.    Water  meadow  is  the  cheapest  land  to  improve,  as 
the  water  brings  fertilising  properties  with  it,  whidi  save  the 
expense  of  artifidal  manure,  also  the  cartage  of  farm-Tanl 
manure.    Bat  this,  above  all  other  grass  land,  should  be  kett 
dry,  except  when  yon  turn  the  water  over  it.    If  it  is  capable 
of  setting  dry  as  soon  as  the  hatches  are  drawn  out,  the  vater 
will  do  twice  as  much  good  when  it  comes  over  it  sgain.   If  it 
is  necessary  to  drain  wtfter  meadows,  yon  slionld  be  caienu 
that  the  soil  be  pressed  firm  in  the  drains  after  the  pipes  are 
pnt  in,  otherwise  the  water  will  run  in  at  the  top,  work  don 
the  small  earth  into  the  pipes,  and  stop  them  np.   They  shonU 
not  be  watered  the  following  year  alter  draining,  but  time  o^ 
be  aUowed  the  drains  to  get  firm  on  the  top,  when  the  watff 
will  flow  over  as  before.    We  all  know  that  for  a  mesdov  to 
water  well  it  shonld  be  thrown  np  in  narrow  beds,  so  tli*t  the 
water  may  run  swiftly  OTcr  it,  otherwise  it  will  not  do  half  the 
Bood,  but  produce  a  rough  coarse  grass.   The  water  that  cooh 
from  chalky  springs  is  the  best,  but  this  is  only  ohtsioaUe  la 
certain  districts.    The  next  best  is  the  thick  flood-water  fioa 
the  rivers,  but  that  which  comes  from  the  hesth  I  think  of 
little  use.    We  shonld  be  iMirticular  to  get  the  first  floodlit 
autumn  over  onr  meadows  if  possible,  as  the  water  ialhes 
much  fuller  of  manure  than  afterwards.    As,  ^^^^^^'Tjj? 
meadows  are  only  possible  in  certain  localities,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  improve  our  other  grass  lands.    Doing  this  we  all 
know  is  a  difliculty,  because  we  seem  to  want  all  the  yard  loar 
nure  that  we  can  get  for  the  arable  land,  as  that  will  bnsg  a 
quicker,  but  I  should  say  not  a  surer,  return.    Tomamn 
strong  and  heavy  land,  chalk  is  a  good  dressing  st  the  rate  ot 
from  30  to  40  tons  per  acre.    It  will  not  only  fertflise  the  nji, 
but  will  last  a  number  of  years.    If  that  is  not  obtainsWe  W 
reason  of  distance,  lime  is  a  good  substitate  •^^J^- 
aboat  three  waggon  loads  per  acre  mixed  up  with  the  ottBOg 
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of  ditches,  eartli  by  the  roadside,  and  road  scraping,  all  of 
which  are  good  manaret  for  heavy  land ;  or,  if  lime  is  applied 
in  a  raw  state,  in  Iieape  of  about  a  bushel,  and  about  260 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  spread  abroad  as  soon  as  pulTerised, 
it  will  answer  a  good  murnose.  To  manure  light  soils,  the 
cleaning  out  of  mad  ponos,  oitches,  riTera,  or  any  heavy  com- 
post  mixed  with  Yard  dung,  is  a  eood  dressing.  Where  the 
herbage  is  rough  and  ooarse,  salt  at  about  6  cwt.  per  acre, 
sown  broadcast,  is  rBoommended.  In  some  parts  of  Somenet 
th^  use  marl— a  kind  of  Ihtty  day — which  has  an  excellent 
effect  aa  a  manure,  put  on  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
use  chalk  in  our  chalky  districts,  and  about  the  same  qnanti^ 
per  aoe,  Taiying  according  to  drcumstanees.  I  do  not  think 
artificial  manure,  such  as  bon^dnst  or  guano,  are  uaed  so 
noch  in  this  countv  as  a  dressing  for  pastures  as  in  some 
others.  In  Staffordshire,  a  large  produong  county  of  butter 
and  cheese  and  cattle,  they  annually  use  a  large  quantity  of 
hones  to  restore  the  fertilizing  qualities  taken  away.  Accord- 
ing to  a  prize  essay  in  the  Highland  Society's  transactions, 
bnrittg  on  the  use  and  value  of  artificial  manure  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  pastures ;  it  recommends  for  strong  soils  guano, 
aolphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  soot,  as  a  good 
dressing.  On  light  soils  compost  of  earth,  bone-dust,  catUe 
urine,  salt,  sea-weed,  and  fish  refuse  are  the  most  suitable, 
and  generally  have  an  excellent  effect.  Should  all 
these  fail  to  make  good  pasturage  then  certainly  it 
ought  to  be  ploughed  up.  Not  that  we  can  w  at 
all  certain  that  if  so  treated  it  would  be  the  first  time  that  this 
or  that  piece  of  land  has  been  furrowed  by  the  plough. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  meadows  and  pastures  are  producing  mss 
than  half  the  quantity  of  hay  and  feed  which  the  hud  is 
capable  of,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  grssses  which  are  most 
prodoctiTe  and  most  suitable  for  the  soil.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  pastures  are  rery  foul  with  weeds  and  moss,  it  is  advisable 
to  pare  and  bum  the  old  sward,  and  resow  the  land  entirely ; 
but  in  most  cases  great  improvement  can  be  effected  by  merely 
sowing  renovatin||  seeds  which  should  consist  of  the  finest  and 
roost  nutritive  unds  of  perennial  grasses  and  clover  in  the 
folloiring  manner :  Heavy  harrows  should  be  drawn  over  the 
old  turf  earlv  in  spring  to  loosen  the  soil  for  the  admission  of 
the  seeds,  which,  if  sown  freebr,  will  occupy  the  numerous 
small  spaces  between  the  grasses  already  growing,  and  super- 
sede the  ooarse  grasses  and  noxious  weeds.  It  is  a  g|ood 
practice  to  sow  these  seeds  at  the  same  time  as  the  top-dressing, 
if  anv  is  applied ;  but  this  is  bv  no  means  necessary.  The 
months  of  rebmary,  March,  ana  April  are  recommended  for 
sowing  the  seeds — the  earlier  the  better,  as  the"  old  grass  will 
protect  the  young  from  frost.  It  is  also  useful  to  sow  in  July 
and  Auffust,  immediately  after  carrying  the  hay.  Should  the 
old  turf  be  verv  full  of  moss  tliis  is  generally  an  indication  that 
draining  would  be  beneficial.  The  following  is,  however,  an 
almost  in£sllible  remedy  for  the  moss,  not  only  destrovinff  it, 
bat  preventing  the  growth  in  future :  Hix  two  cart-loads  of 
qoick-lime  with  eight  cart-loads  of  good  light  loam,  turning 
the  compost  several  times  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  and  the 
lime  well  slaked ;  spread  this  quantity  per  acre  over  the  pas- 
ture, dragging  the  turf  well  with  harrows.  In  sowing  the 
seeds  choose  a  fine  day,  when  the  land  is  tolerably  dry,  but 
when  there  are  indications  of  approaching  rain :  these  are 
much  more  favourable  conditions  for  the  srads  to  fall  on  the 
land  than  rainy  or  showery  weather,  as  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  evenly  covered,  and  will  be  verv  gradually  absorlnng 
moisture  from  the  soil  previous  to  the  uU  of  rain,  which  th^ 
will  then  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  with  benefit,  whereas  if 
sown  after  a  shower,  which  is  frequently  done,  these  advan- 
tages are  not  obtained,  but  the  seeds  having  become  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  the  dry  weather  returns,  they  are  often 
malted.  Cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  at  the  same 
season  as  this  dressing  is  given,  or  at  least  not  till  after  one 
crop  of  hay  has  been  taken  from  it.  As  to  the  poor  chalky 
hills  that  are  now  worth  but  little  for  feed,  I  should  recom- 
mend that  they  be  broken  up  if  not  too  hilly,  by  which  we 
could  get  double  the  amount  of  feed  from  sanfoin  and  root 
crops  to  what  they  would  produce  in  their  original  state,  and 
enough  com  between  to  pay  the  expenses  of  breaking.  If  we 
have  ffood  meadows  by  no  means  break  Uiem  up,  but  manure 
liberally,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your 
outlay.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  folding  eheep  on  pastuie 
docs  not  improve  it  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  does  arable  land. 
I  should  say  the  difference  would  arise  from  the  different  man- 


agement. The  manure  or  droppings  from  tlie  sheep  on  the 
arable  land  would  be  ploughed  or  dressed  in,  and  in  the  otlier 
case  it  would  remain  on  the  surface  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  being  exposed  would  lose  some  of  its  manuring  properties. 
In  conclusion,  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  attention 
you  have  paid  me,  and  I  trust  that  by  making  these  few  simple 
remarks  it  will  raise  a  discussion  amongst  the  mora  expe- 
rienced members  of  the  dub,  which  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  CuAPMAJi  Sauhdbrs  said  the  subject,  a  highly  im- 
portant one,  had  not  as  a  rule  received  that  oonsidration 
which  it  deserved.  As  Mr.  Longman  had  trulv  said,  a  greater 
amount  of  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  arable  land  than  on 
the  pastures.  He  believed  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement. The  poor  putures  which  could  not  be  improved 
might,  he  thought,  be  converted  into  arable  land  with  advan- 
tage ;  tliat,  ho  took  it,  would  pay  better.  Mr.  Saunders  alluded 
to  the  disappearance  of  grasses  from  a  meadow  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  sheep-folding,  and  set  down  thu  to  the  msnage- 
ment.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  well  to 
change  the  stock  put  in  meadows — from  sheep  to  beast,  and  so 
on — and  also  that  g^rass  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  to  seed 
before  it  was  cut  for  hay.  llegarding  the  drainage  of  water 
meadows,  he  agreed  that  much  poor  land  would  be  improved 
by  draining,  but  thev  could  not  in  all  cases,  he  contended, 
get  the  necessary  fall.  In  draining  water  meadows  they 
should,  he  urged,  be  careful  not  to  drain  too  much  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  Chick  said  two-thirds  of  his  own  water  meadow  was 
drained  by  means  of  pipes.  The  other  third  was  not  drained 
on  account  of  its  lying  too  low.  One  acre  of  the  land  drained 
was  worth  three  acres  of  that  undrained.  Both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  hay  on  the  former  was  superior  to  tliat 
on  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  pastures — his 
land  was  light — he  did  not  think  that  farmyard  manure  did  as 
much  good  aa  when  applied  to  arable  land.  Uoad  scrapings, 
or  any  fine  compost  of  tnat  kind,  he  recommended  for  pastures. 
fUtverting  to  the  sulqect  of  draining,  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Longman  that  on  strong  clay  land  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
drain  too  deep. 

Mr.  Slt  agreed  with  Mr.  Longman  as  to  the  drainage  of 
pasture  land.  They  had  found,  he  said,  (hat  their  pasture  land 
nad  gone  back  very  much.  To  this  he  could  spesk  from  his 
own  remembrance.  Cows  and  sheep  used  to  be  fed  on  the 
pastnra  land  the  whole  of  the  winter,  none  of  the  cows  were 
tied  up  away  from  the  pastures.  The  falling  off  he  attributed 
to  the  stall  feeding  now  adopted,  and  referred  to  the  improve- 
ment which  had  been  effected  in  one  of  his  pastures  after  feed- 
ing with  hay  and  swedes  upon  it.  The  treading  of  cows  on 
tlie  pastures  was,  he  said,  beneficial.  Cow-leaze  he  had  tried 
to  improve  with  bones  and  guano.  With  bone  dust  applied 
in  the  proportion  of  8  cwt.  to  the  acre  he  had  observed  not  the 
least  benent — not  the  least  difTerence  could  be  seen  after  the 
application.  He  applied  itin  April  on  two  pieces  of  ground 
of  naif  an  acre  eacn.  Hegarding  moss  ground  he  had  covered 
a  patch  arith  loose  straw,  letting  the  latter  lie  thickly  for  some 
time  until  the  ^rass  grew  through ;  then  he  raked  the  straw 
on  to  another  piece  and  so  on  until  all  the  moss  was  killed — 
none  afterwaros  was  to  be  seen.  Mr,  Sly  concurred  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Longman  as  to  the  draining  of  water  meadows. 
Some  land,  he  pointed  out,  was  so  low  that  tlie  water  could  not 
be  got  off.  He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  draining  off  the 
water  as  soon  as  it  was  done  with.  Water  meadows,  he 
thought)  uere  improved  by  being  watered  early  in  the  autumn 
^-direcUy  after  the  hay  was  cut.  It  was  best  when  this  was 
done  before  the  floods  came.  When  thev  were  thus  early  they 
got  pore  water ;  but  if  they  waited  until  November  or  I>ecem- 
ber  the  brewers  would  have  got  the  best  water,  and  the  farmen 
would  have  to  be  content  with  the  "  small  beer."  In  conclu- 
sion, they  ought,  he  said,  to  have  exerted  themselves  niore  in 
respect  to  pasture  land,  which  had  been  neglected  for  the  past 
thirty  years  as  he  himself  had  noticed.  He  again  spoke  against 
the  system  of  penning  up  sheep  and  tying  up  the  cows.  He 
hoped  that  thev  should  see  an  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
pastures ;  this  he  took  to  be  very  necessary  considering  the 
present  high  prices  of  butter,  beef,  and  mutton  compared  with 
the  prices  of  com.  He  thought  they  had  heard  an  excellent 
psper  ;  he  hoped  they  would  try  to  improve  from  what  had 
beeu  said. 

Mr.   R.   0.   Randai^*    liked   the   idea    of    sheltering 
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eattle  u  mnch  u  potsibk  in  wiBter*  lo  idTocttiDg  tha 
prictice  of  feeding  stock  in  the  fields  in  winter  Mr.  Sir  wm 
n  Uodlord's  nther  than  a  tenant's  friend.  Mr.  Bandall  dif- 
fered from  that  gentleman  in  that  respect^  for  he  beliered  that 
when  sheltered,  animals  reqoired  less  food  and  thrired  better 
than  when  exposed  to  the  cold.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
nure, he  thought  it  was  far  better  when  the  system  of  feeding 
in  sheds  was  adopted,  because  then  thej  sometimes  gate  the 
animals  a  little  cake  and  com ;  the  manure  in  that  case  must 
be  better  than  when  it  was  simply  made  from  straw.  He  did 
not  belie? e  in  straw  mannre.  As  for  draining  water  meadows^ 
he  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  on  the  snlgeeL  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dorchester  tliere  were  soma  capital  mea- 
dows ;  but  between  Wool  and  Moreton  there  were  some  mea- 
dows which  really  jdid  reauire  a  great  deal  of  improvement. 
Many  of  those  absent  could  give  a  deal  of  information  on  this 
sab^.  He  thought  that  th^  were  all  very  mnch  obliged  to 
their  friend  Mr.  Longman  for  navin^  thuacome  forward.  He 
had  onh  a  word  or  two  to  add.  With  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  dry  meadows,  he  belieTed^he  must  differ  from  one 
of  their  friends  as  to  farmyard  mannre ;  he  (Mr.  Bandall)  held 
that  the  better  the  mannre  the  more  it  told  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Chick  obsenred  that  what  he  had  said  was  that  it  paid 
better  on  arable  than  on  pasture  land. 

Mr.  T.  LiLUNOTOif  reminded  the  landlords  of  what  they 
could  do  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  water  meadows. 
They  should,  he  suggested,  so  arrange  the  hatches  that  the 
water  could  be  got  quickly  off  the  land  when  done  with.  Pss- 
ture  land,  he  thought,  would  be  improved  if  tiiey  put  more 
mannre  on  it ;  the  more  thev  mannred  it  the  better  the  grass 
ffrew.  They  were  mnch  indebted,  he  said,  to  Mr.  Longman 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chick  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Sl^  as  to  keeping  beasts 
in  the  flehl  dnring  winter ;  that  svstem  miffht,  he  aimittcd,  do 
the  pasture  land  good,  but  he  did  not  think  it  paid  in  the  end. 
He  still  held  the  view  already  advanced — ^that  a  little  compost, 
such  as  road  serepiogs,  did  more  good  than  fiumyard  mannre 
separately.  He  did  not  think  they  could  profitably  put  farm- 
yard manure  on  the  pasture  land,  that  was  if  they  had  a  good 
proportion  of  arable  land.  He  corroborated  Mr.  Sly  as  to  the 
ineftctiveneas  of  bone  dust. 

Mr.  Chapkah  Saumdxrs  gave  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  value  of  clot  drains.  A  meiEulow  of  his  fathei's  was  thus 
drained  some  40  or  60  yean  ago.  The  drains  were  sometimes 
cut  through  to  get  a  hare  or  rabbit ;  they  were  good  now,  and 
seemed  likely  to  last  100  years  to  come.  He  referred  to  the 
usefolness  of  air  drains  in  meadows,  vnd  recommended  the  roU- 
ing  of  dry  meads  in  winter. 

Mr.  Bates,  the  Chairman,  thought  tliat  to  some  little  extent 
the  discussion  had  turned  upon  the  relative  merits  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  or  in  other  words,  of  com  and  cattle.  They 
mifj^ht  fairly  say  that  the  subject  was  **  Com  v.  Cattle* 
which  is  the  most  entitled  to  tlie  mannre  made  on 
the  frrmP"  No  doubt  arable  hmd  did  pay  well  for 
the  mannre  made  in  the  farmyard,  and  possibly,  he  might 
say  probably,  it  was  better  to  nse  it  on  arable  land,  bnt  if 
they  did  so  they  must  find  a  snbstitate  for  the  manure 
now  used  on  the  meadow  land.  He  thought  they  might 
as  well  expect  arable  land  to  grow  a  succession  of  good  crops 
of  the  same  sort  without  manure  as  that  pasture  lands  should 
keep  good  if  continually  the  same  class  of  stock  was  grazed 
on  them.  A  succession  of  one  kind  of  crop  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  soil  as  the  grasing  of  the  same  sort  of  stock. 
One  of  the  leading  theories  in  agriculture  was  that  yon  must 
provide  the  soil  with  the  constituents  necessary  to  produce  the 
crop  required  from  it.  He  objected  to  the  grazing  of  sheep 
exclusiyeW  on  hind.  He  thought  that  the  exclusive  system 
as  applied  to  any  class  of  animals  was  objectionable.  Yon 
Ibund  that  sheep  were  verv  close  feeders ;  if  there  was  a  par- 
ticnbir  plant  which  they  hked  better  than  anything  else  it  was 
the  first  to  get  exhausted.  You  frequently  found  that  pasture 
land  suffered  from  a  want  of  change  in  the  class  of  animals 
grazed,  just  as  you  found  land  impoverished  by  growing  a 
succession  of  the  same  crop.  He  was  satisfied  that  tliey  would 
all  do  better  with  their  pasture  land  if  they  shifted  the  feeding 
stock  more  than  they  did  at  present,  if  they  did  not  so  gene- 
rally adopt  the  exclusive  system  id  regard  to  any  paiticnhir 
cUms  of  animals.  Homed  stock,  horses,  and  grazing  stock 
gener^ly  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface ;  in  that 
«•••  they  would  hate  better  herbage,  and  the  animals  would 


thrive  better.  Mr.  Bates  pointed  out  that  dairy  hud  cspeciallj 
suffered  from  want  of  an  adegnate  retnm  for  what  was  tsln 
from  it,  dairy  cows  in  the  majority  of  cases  bving  on  the 
minimum  of  food,  and  the  maiimnm  of  produce  bcug  takes 
from  the  land.  He  did  not  b«radge  the  manure  supplied  to 
the  arable  land,  bnt  th^  shon]d«  he  held,  by  limina  or  booei 
supply  to  the  pastnies  the  phosphates  taken  from  them.  Re. 
qweting  the  draining  of  water  meadows,  no  donbt,  u  their 
friend  Mr.  Sly  had  observed,  a  great  deal  dependfd  upon  tke 
quality  of  the  water  used.  No  doubt  n  galkm  of  a  certsis 
stream  was  worth  a  hogshead  of  another  sort  of  water;  ke 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Sly  in  that  respect.  Yon  could  slwm 
tell  the  quality  of  the  water  from  the  bed  of  the  rive/.  Tte 
first  flows  of  autumn  were^  as  it  were,  the  **  crsam"— then  tk 
land  vros  in  a  state  to  receive  it.  When  the  water  ms  dose 
with,  it  was  important  that  it  should  run  off  qnickly.  It  had 
been  found  beneficial  in  many  cases  to  have  a  system  of  draiai 
that  could  be  plugged  up,  so  that  when  yon  wanted  to  dnv  it 
off  the  land  von  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  take  out  the  plsgi,  md 
thns  get  rid  of  the  urater.  Where  that  had  been  don*  it 
had  been  found  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  this  phta  bid 
been  carried  out  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  prapcrtj 
at  Blenheim,  where  the  land  waa  drained  thoroagUy. 
The  water  was  of  a  good  description,  and  when  the  water 
was  first  tamed  on  Uie  whi^  of  the  drains  vren  i^sjiiBd 
up.  As  for  draining  clay  land,  he  thought  that  bor 
than  half  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  dqieaded  bmb 
the  time  at  which  it  was  done.  Draining  atrong  day  had  is 
winter  was  the  greatest  mistake.  He  thon^t  that  even  if 
it  cost  Id.  or  3d.  per  pereh  more  to  cut  drains  directly  after 
harvest  in  clay  land  it  would  be  mnch  the  cheapest  to  do  that 
Respeeting  fimnyard  manure,  he  ^nite  agreed  with  Mr.CUek, 
as  far  as  tiiat  went.  Boad  scrapinn  were  no  donbt  sn  aeA- 
lent  dressing  for  dnr  meadows  that  brought  up  the  fiser 
grasses ;  eonsisting  of  ground  chalk  and  limestoae,  they  ooa- 
taiaed  the  ingredients  which  grass  land  required.  Bat  the 
addition  of  a  little  fivmyard  mannre  was,  he  thought,  sa  in- 
provement,  and  beyond  that  a  little  lime  and  a  finr  half-iack 
Dooes.  Bone^ust,  he  thought,  too  soluble.  The  importaaoe 
of  the  snlgect  would  be  readily  acknowledged  whea  toer  cob* 
sidered  the  relative  prices  of  com  sad  butter,  beef  and  caeeM. 
The  prices  in  Donet  of  cheese  and  butter,  and  beef  had 
inereaaed  more  than  those  of  com  (Mr.  Hibbs :  Yes,  dooUc, 
within  80  years)  :  that  showed  the  importance  of  caltiTitiB; 
thnr  acquaintance  with  pasture  land.  Cheese,  which  va 
once  6d.  or  dd.  per  lb.  was  now  worth  lOd.  Hie  prodaee  d 
paatnre  land  increasing  in  vslne,  he  thonsht  paston  had  wii 
worth  additional  attention,  and  that  it  oehoved  fiunen  tQ 
cultivate  that  which  paid  beat.  Begardinff  the  sort  of  pipei 
uaed  in  draining,  he  thought  nothing  could  beat  the  roaad 
pipea.  In  the  management  of  the  water  meadows  moch  de- 
pended on  the  watermen  and  their  management  of  the  Itatchei, 
economy  and  the  right  nae  oi  water ;  an  imnroveaMat  oo 
theae  would  effect  a  aaving  to  the  landlord  and  luewiic  beacfit 
the  tenant.  Clot  dratna  might  anawer  where  there  were  bo 
rata  or  rabbita,  which  were  likely  to  break  them  down,  bat 
tliere  waa  nothing,  aa  he  had  just  said,  better  thaa  the  roasd 
pipes.  Mr.  Bates  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ixwg* 
man  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Slt,  m  seconding  the  motion,  urged  the  importaace  of 
getting  rid  of  the  bog  water  in  order  to  improve  the  watfr 
meadowa.  Thia  bog  water,  he  submitted,  promoted  the  grovth 
of  wiry  rushes,  and  not  even  a  jack  oonld  exist  is  it;  it 
tumed  earthworma  white.  He  referred  to  a  meandenat 
atream  between  Wool  and  Wareham,  20  milea  roaad  intead 
of  five  miles  direct,  and  contended  that  it  would  pav  the  isBd* 
kirds  well  to  cut  a  direct  line  for  the  streams,  caahliBg  then 
to  get  rid  of  the  water  qnieUv.  He  offend  to  do  this  if  be 
were  compensated  for  the  land  saved. 

The  CHAiUTAir  concurred  with  Mr.  Sly  on  the  htter  poist. 

The  vote  was  carried,  and  the  proceedings  teimiaated. 


TflJE  BOYAL  AGRICtJLTtJBAL  BENEVOLBNT  IS* 
8TITUTI0N.— The  Maronis  of  Huntley  will  piwide  at  tl« 
annual  dinner  at  Willis'  ttooms  on  Wednesday,  Ms/ Sift. 
The  general  annual  meeting  for  the  deetion  of  peosooot 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Jnne  15thi 
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INFRINGEMENT   OF   PIEIE'S   PATENT 

FOR  PLOUGHS. 

In  1868  Mr  Thomas  Pirie^  Nether  Kimnundy,  perfected  and 
obtained  protection  by  a  patent  of  his  inyentioa  of  a  doaUe- 
farrow  plough.  The  implement  was  shown  at  various  agrical- 
tnral  exhibitions  throug^ont  Scotland  and  England,  and  Mr. 
Pirie  assisned  his  inrention  to  Messrs.  Fowfer,  the  implement 
makers  of  Leeds.  Subsequently,  several  donble-fnrrow  ploughs 
were  prodnoed  bj  other  raakors,  and  amongst  them  one  by 
Messrs.  Ora*  and  Co.,  XJddiD^|ston,  near  Glasfov,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  eshibitions,  and  was  uniformlv  sue- 
ceasfol  at  competitive  trials.  Messrs.  Fowler  considered  that 
the  plough  made  at  Uddinnton  was  a  copy  of  the  patented  im- 
plement of  Mr.  Pirie,  and  Uiey  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Session  to  prevent  Messrs.  Orav  from  continuing  their  manufac- 
ture. The  case  was  taken  in  Ldinbuivh  before  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  and  a  jury,  and  occupied  the  Court  during  four  days. 

The  Messrs.  Fowler  set  forth  that  Mr.  Firie's  invention  has 
for  its  chief  objeet  the  diminution  of  the  labour  of  draught  of 
the  plough.  Tne  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  implement 
ia  supported  on  wheels,  so  that  the  sole  and  side  plates  are  dis- 
pensed with,  by  which  means  the  great  friction  attendant  upon 
the  sole  and  side  plates  is  avoided  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
pair  of  horses  can  araw  the  improved  plough,  cutting  two  far- 
rows at  once  of  uniform  breadth  and  duspth  for  about  the  same 
expenditure  of  energy^reqnired  to  draw  a  [>lough  as  hitherto 
constructed,  cutting  only  one  furrow  at  a  time.  The  cutters 
and  mould-boards  are  pointed  to  an  angular  frame  work. 
so  that  they  can  be  shifted  in  pMition  to  cut  any  required 
breadth  of  furrow  by  means  of  a4jnsting  screws ;  the  wheels 
are  also  joined  thereto  by  means  of  moveaole  levers,  so  that  the 
plough  may  be  raised,  or  lowered,  and  guided  in  the  required 
course ;  these  levers  are  again  provided  with  screws  for  ad- 
justing them  in  the  shortest  time  without  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  horses.  The  axle  of  the  leading  whed  of  the 
plough  is  attached  to  another  lever,  so  that  when  the  lever  is 
raised  by  the  attendant,  the  wheel  can  be  set  inwards  or  out- 
wards as  may  be  necessary,  and,  when  adjusted,  the  lever  is 
again  lowered  for  securing  (the  joint.  The  leading  wheel 
runs  in  the  bottom  of  a  pievioiuly  cut  furrow,  whilst  a 
wheel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plough  carries  or  supports 
that  side,  and  a  hind  wheel  is  attached  to  a  moveable 
mould-board.  It  was  complained  that  Messrs.  Gray  were  using 
the  invention  as  described  above. 

Messrs.  Gray  maintain  that  Pirie*s  plough  is  not  a  new  in- 
vention at  all,  and  made  that  plea  the  ground  of  their  defence. 

Threeissues  were  sent  to  the  jury,  the  first  as  to  whether 
Messn.  Gray  between  27th  May  and  26th  July  1870,  used  the 
invention  deseribed  above ;  second,  whether  Thos.  Pirie  was 
the  first  and  true  inventor  of  the  plough  patented ;  and 
tiiiid,  whether  the  invention  was  used  prior  to  tne  date  of  the 
patent. 

The  first  witness  for  the  pursuers  was  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell, 
C.E.,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  who  described  the  features  of  Pirie's 
plough,  and  on  being  shown  models  of  Messrs.  Gray*8  ploughs. 
ne  deponed  that  he  considered  Gra^s  plough  to  be  constmctea 
on  Mr.  Rrie*s  specification.  It  did  not  contain  all  the  com- 
binations, but  it  contained  all  that  was  essential  and  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Firie's  invention.  It  contained  two  furrow  wheels,  set  at 
an  inclination  and  attached  to  a  rigid  frame.  By  these  wheels 
the  plough  was  jpiided  in  relation  to  the  furrow  ssade  by  the 
previous  opention,  and  sole  and  side  plates  were  dispensed 
with.  It  also  contained  a  land  whee^  with  its  power  of 
adjustment.  It  was  diffsrent  from  Mr.  Firie's  plough  in  some 
unimportant  particulars,  but  substantially  it  was  framed  on  the 
specifications  of  the  latter  plough.  It  had  been  alleged  that 
such  pkmgfas  had  been  in  use  long  before  the  date  of  Mr. 
Fine's  patent,  but  he  had  examined  most  of  the  documents 
said  to  have  anticipated  the  invention,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  none  of  them  embodied  the  leading  principles  of  Mr. 
Firie's  invention. 

Professor  Macquoro  Bankine,  Glasgow,  Consulting  Engineer 
for  the  Highland  Society,  gave  evidence  to  the  same  emct  as 
Mr.  Bramwell. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pirie,  in  his  examination,  deponed  that  he  had 
been  an  implement  maker  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  that 
(h  six  years  prior  to  1867  he  had  been  directing  his  attention 


to  the  subject  of  the  double-f'inow  plough.  In  that  year  he 
obtained  letters  patent,  showed  the  plough  at  the  Boyal 
Northern  Show  at  Aberdeen,  and  ailer  perfecting  some  points 
of  detail,  completed  his  patent.  He  was  cross-examined  at 
length  respecting  the  specifications  for  the  wheels,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bramwell  was  recalled,  and  confirmed  his  evidence  that 
a  person  of  ordinary  skill  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
from  the  specifications  the  obliquity  of  the  wheels. 

Professor  Jenkins,  Edinburgh,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  the 
previous  witnesses,  and,  in  answer  to  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk, 
said  there  were  in  Fine's  patent  screws  for  adjusting  the  width 
of  the  furrows,  and  screws  at  the  levers,  which  were  not  adopted 
in  Gray's  plough.  Some  details  in  the  framework  were  dif- 
ferent ;  and,  in  Firie's,  the  trailing  wheel  is  supported  direct 
from  the  frame,  whereas  in  Gray's  it  is  attached  to  the  mould- 
board. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  John  Gray  stated  that  his  srand- 
father  made  the  first  iron  plough  in  Scotland,  that  he  had  been 
thirty  years  in  the  business,  and  that  he  had  made  as  many  as 
three  thousand  ploughs  in  one  year.  In  1858  he  began  to 
make  double  frirrow  ploughs.  In  1862  his  attention  was 
directed  to  a  Canadian  plough  (Sovereign's)  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Battersea  Park.  In 
describing  that  plough,  he  would  describe  the  ploughs  now 
before  him  (tiie  mo£ls  of  his  own  and  Pine's).  It  was  sup- 
ported on  wneels,  guided  also  without  stilts.  Some  of  the 
ploughs  had  three  wheels — one  running  on  the  sward,  another 
m  the  furrow  previously  cut,  and  the  hind  wheel  in  the  furrow 
being  cut.  There  was  a  leverage  in  connection  with  the 
wheels  precisely  like  the  leverage  of  the  land-wheel  in  Pine's. 
The  plough  had  no  sole  or  side  plates.  He  considered  that 
steam  cultivation  and  the  old  wheel-plough  suggested  the  pre- 
sent double-furrow  plough.  He  hsd  commenced  to  make  the 
pbughs  now  complained  of  in  August,  1869.  He  had  anolied 
the  screw  in  connection  with  the  lever  ever  since  1862  or  186S ; 
but  latterly  he  had  used  a  wedge,  which  he  thought  had  an 
advantage  over  the  system  of  set  screws  used  by  Pirie.  Vfith 
the  weose,  the  wheel  was  raised  more  rapidly  than  by  the 
lever,  and  its  position  was  more  correctly  regulated.  He  saw 
Finlayson's  plough  at  the  Highland  SDcietv's  Show  at  Stirling, 
about  1862.  It  included  a  screw,  by  which  the  wheel  was 
railed  or  depressed,  and  which  was  decidedly  an  anticipation 
of  Fine's  application.  In  mving  it  the  form  Fine  had  given 
it,  there  was  no  invention  beyond  the  conversion  of  a  vertical 
into  a  horixontal  screw,  and  that  was  necessitated  by  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied.  Every  detail  of  his  plough  was  different  from 
Firie's,  and,  besides  being  different,  was  original  so  far  as  iU 
component  parts  were  concerned.  There  was  greater  faciuty 
for  widening  the  furrow ;  the  frame  was  more  advantageous  in 
point  of  strength  and  simplicity ;  and  he  did  not  rely  upon  the 
obliqui^f  of  the  wheels  only  to  lessen  the  friction,  but  upon  the 
obliquity  of  the  wheeb  along  with  the  adjustment  of  the  line 
of  draught.  He  endeavoured  to  avoid  lateral  pressure  upon 
the  front  wheel.  The  hind  wheel  was  set  at  an  angle,  which 
was  a  very  old  invention.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  that 
both  furrow  wheels  should  be  angular  in  order  to  resist  the 
lateral  thrust  of  the  fiirrow.  In  a  cross-examination  of  grea 
length,  he  stated  that  he  first  saw  Pine's  plough  in  July,  1869. 
and  he  brought  out  his  own  plough  in  August.  He  was  hardly 
pressed  to  sav  why  he  had  not  brought  it  out  sooner  if  he  knew 
of  it,  and  said  he  could  give  no  other  answer  than  that  he  then 
first  thought  the  time  had  come  for  bringing  it  ontsucoessMly. 

Mr.  James  Howard,  M.F.,  of  Uie  well-known  finn  of  imple- 
ment makers,  was  among  tiiose  exambed  for  the  defence,  and 
he  admitted  that  Firie's  plough  was  of  a  new  type,  and  that 
the  main  features  of  it  and  Grey's  plough  were  the  same. 

Counsel  were  heard  at  great  len^h,  and  on  Fnday  evening 
the  jury  gave  a  unanimous  verdict  m  favour  of  Messn.  Fowler 
on  sil  the  issues  submitted  to  them. 

THE  JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING.  —  A 
Channel  IsUnds  United  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Jersey 
during  the  last  week  in  June,  to  which  attention  is  specially 
directed.  One  judge  for  the  famous  AUemeys  and  another 
for  implements  will  be  selected  from  England,  and  the  com- 
mittee  is  very  desirous  of  getting  up  a  good  show  of  machinery 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  small  farmen  of  the  Islands. 
There  will  be  accompanying  exhibitions  of  horses,  dogs,  ponl-* 
try,  and  fiowers,  ana  the  occasion  promises  to  be  quite  a  gaU 
week. 
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FARMERS'    QUESTIONS. 


"The  Government  proposed  to  rate  metclliferous 
Minei,  Timber,  And  Game;  also  rights  of  way  and  canals. 
Hinet  should  be  rated  in  the  same  way  as  other  property, 
nnd  after  dealing  with  metalliferous  mines  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  hereafter  to  attempt  the  rating 
of  eoal  mines." — 

"  Both  justice  and  public  policy  required  that  owners 
should  pay  a  portion  of  the  rates.  At  present  the  system 
of  contracts  made  between  the  occnpiers  and  landowners 
was  that  the  occupien  engaged  to  pay  all  the  rates  ;  but 
the  new  rates — the  increased  rates — which  had  never 
been  foreseen  by  either  party,  at  present,  according  to  the 
contracts,  fell  exclusively  on  the  tenants,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  tenants  ought  not  to  demand  a 
deduction  of  rants  on  that  account.  The  increase  cf  rates 
should  then  in  future  be  divided  between  the  occupier  and 
the  landlord.  He  ventured  to  say,  notwithstanding  what 
he  had  seen  in  print,  that  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
farmen,  as  well  as  penons  residing  in  towns,  that  one- 
half  the  rates  should  be  put  upon  the  ownen." — 

"  One  of  the  fint  purposes  to  which  they  proposed  to 
turn  the  organisation  of  Uie  parishes  under  this  bill,  was 
to  utilise  it  for  the  end  of  creating  those  County  Financial 
Boards  whieh  had  been  so  frequently  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  The  Government  were  anxioos  to 
iln^  out  the  best  means  of  decting  those  Conntv  Boards. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  election  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ntepayera  in  the  counties  where 
the  area  was  very  great,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
guardians  of  unions  in  the  counties  should  elect  repre- 
sentativea;  but  as  some  of  those  unions  overlapped 
counties,  there  would  be  a  considerable  obstacle  to  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  bill 
that  the  ehairman  of  the  local  boaras  through  the  petty 
sessions  district  should  elect  representatives  fh>m  amongst 
themselves  to  represent  the  ratepayera  at  the  County 
Financial  Boards,  that  those  boards  should  be  composed 
one-half  of  the  representatives  of  the  justices,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayera,  the 
area  for  the  election  to  be  the  petty  sessions  district." — 

Here  are  three  great  questions  which  the  farmen  of  this 
country^  have  had  under  their  consideration  for  some  time 
past  adjusted  very  much  in  the  way  in  which  the  farmera 
themselves  would  have  recommendeicl.  That  mines,  game, 
and  woodlands  should  be  rated  has  been  the  pretty  general 
resolution  of  all  agricultural  institutions  where  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  has  been  put  forward  for  discussion. 
And  now  the  Government  promises  that  these  possessions 
shaM  be  rated  just  as  any  other  property.  Again,  the 
petition  of  the  local  ratepayers,  of  the  Farmera'  Clubs, 
and  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  has  long  been  that — we 
quote  from  one  before  us — '*  Your  Honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  enact  a  measure  for  the  separation  of 
the  financial  from  the  judicial  duties  of  county  justices, 
and  to  appoint  County  Fiiumce  Boards,  in  which  the 
ntepayera  may  be  fairly  represented,  for  the  management 
of  the  county  finances.''  And  now  the  Government  pro- 
poaea  to  establish  such  Boards  precisely  on  the  plan  which 
the  farmen  have  so  strennously  advocated.  Then  the 
legal  fiction  as  to  the  landlord  paying  the  rates,  when  in 
point  of  fact  he  does  not — or  vice  vertd^  as  it  cannot  greatly 
matter  how  the  proposition  is  put — this  is  to  be  simplified, 
and  for  the  future  the  owner  is  to  be  liable,  share  for  share, 
with  the  occupier.  Here,  too,  a  majority  of  agriculturists 
have  for  some  lime  been  of  this  way  of  thinking.    At  a 


meeting  of  the  Farmen'  Club  just  two  yean  siooe,  Cip- 
tain  Dash  wood,  a  tenant-farmer  occupying  upwards  0(1 
thousand  acres  of  land,  a  Poor  Iaw  Guardian  and  s  Ma- 
gistrate, read  a  paper  on  Local  Bating,  in  which  he  nid, 
"  In  England  ownen  have  not  had  brought  honw  to 
them  the  necessity  of  taking  their  proper  share  in  the  id- 
ministration  of  work  in  which  they  are  really  so  largdj 
interested.    On  comparing  the  systems  of  rating,  it  ap- 
pean  to  me  that  England  is  now  under  the  wont,  sod 
Scotland,  as  a  whole,  on  the  best  system.    Bat  the  im- 
portant  difference  I  wish  specially  to  point  oat,  sod  to 
urge  on  your  attention  is  the  system  of  half-ntiBg  as 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  Ireland  as  to  the  Poor-rate, 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  key-note  to  all  our  troabln  in 
matten  connected  with  rating.  This  system  of  Half-rating 
has  been  found  to  work  so  well  in  Ireland  u  to  the  Poor- 
rate,  that  there  is  now  a  bill  before  Parliament  for  tbe 
same  system  to  be  extended  to  the  County  rate,  whicb 
rate  includes,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  highwayi. 
Ought  not  the  following  to  be  the  machinery  of  all  nlisj!, 
namely,  that  all  rates  should  be  paid  half  by  the  owoer 
and  half  by  the  occupier?"    At  the  same  meeting.  Mr. 
Sewell  Bead  said  that,  *'  the  more  people  were  interested 
in  the  payment,  or  rather  the  administration  of  rstei,  the 
more  likely  it  was  these  would  be  properly  administered ," 
which,  as  we  take  it,  is  a  like  an  argument  in  fsToor  of 
half-rating  and  Financial  Boards,  although  since  then  Mr. 
Read  wotdd  seem  to  have  qualified  his  opinions.    Mr.  J. 
A.  Nockolds,  "  as  a  land  agent,  representing  in  Km 
degree  the  ownen  of  landed  property,  thought  that  if 
they  were  made  liable  more  or  leas  for  the  payment  of 
rates  which  were  now  paid  entirely  by  the  teoanta,  that 
would  tend  to  the  better  control  of  the  poor-law  ifi- 
tem,  and  the  batter  expenditure   of  the  rates,  becaose, 
as  a  rule,  landlords  had  more  time  on  their  hands  thaa 
tenants,  to  whom  a    loss    of   time    was,    in  fact,  a 
loss    of   income.    If   he  had  let  a  farm  for  £300  a- 
year,  and  the  owner  of  that  farm  were  made  liable  for£i3 
a-year  in  rates,  the  next  time   the  farm  was  to  let  he 
should  certainly  ask  £325  a-year  for  it ;  but  at  the  wae 
time  he  thought    advantage    in    the  shape  of  greater 
control   and    increased    efficiency     would    arise   fron 
making     landlords    pay    a    portion    of    the   rates." 
Mr.  T.  Congreve,  a  large  farmer  in  the  Midlands,  laid 
"  The  owners  of  landed  property  in  England  knew  nothiBg 
about  rates ;  and  he  thought  the  suggested  payment  of  half 
the  rates  by  the  owner  would  be  a  very  great  improv^ 
ment  on  the  present  system,  aa  it  would  tend  to  give  him 
an  insight  into  the  expenditure,  and  to  dispose  him  to 
endeavour  to  chenk  it.    Another  important  pmit  «« 
that  all  the  ratepayera  should  have  a  voice  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  county  rotes."    Here  also  is  a  fiuner 
asking  for  Half-rating  and  County  Boards  in  the  same 
breath.    Mr.  Smy  thies,  from  Herefordshire,  another  wcll« 
known  agricnlturist,  thought  "  the  adoption  of  a  syiteB 
of  Half-rating  would  prove  very  beneficial,  by  direetisg 
the  attention  of  landlords;  to  the  expenditure  for  the  poor; 
and  Mr.  Tnsk,  from  .Hampshire,  said,  "as  regsrded  the 
Half-rating  system  and  the  advantages  expected  from  it, 
that  tenant-farmere  well  represented,  in  his  opinion,  the 
common  spnsc  of  the  country,  •  well  understood  the  re- 
quirements of  labouren,  and  were  well  fitted  to  he  es- 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  rdief ;  while,  on  wt 
other  hand,  however  well  educated  a  landlord  >b^^^  J^' 
that  could  not  give  him  the  common  sense  needed  to  dm 
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with  Aiieh  cases  ;**  while  Mr.  Ralph  Newtoo,  from  Oi- 
fordshire,  in  closing  the  discussioa  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  pronoanced  "  the  principle  of  rating  the  landlords 
to  be  a  soand  one."  The  Dilston  Fismiers'  Clnb  had  jost 
prerionslj  declared  itself  very  much  to  the  same  effect,  as 
this  kind  of  evidence  might  be  eitended,  although  a 
certain  section  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has 
refused  to  acknowledge  thejusUoe  ofsoch  an  arrangement. 

Game  Covers  and  Mines  then  are  to  be  taxed ;  County 
Financial  Boards  arc  to  be  established ;  Rates  are  to  be 
divided  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  yet,  as  Mr. 
Toole  says,  *'  we  are  not  happy."  The  Central  Chamber  of 
Agricultore,  indeed,  where  the  landlord  element  is  quite 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  tenant,  is  already  in  arms,  for,  as 
Tke  Saturday  Renew  plainly  puts  it,  "  the  Bill  has  been 
adroitly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  farmen 
from  the  interests  of  the  landlords."  No  one,  indeed, 
can  read  Mr.  Goschcu's  address,  and  the  reforms 
or  alterations  he  advises,  without  seeing  that  the 
interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  not  here 
identical.  As  Tke  Saturdaif  Review  says,  speaking 
to  the  new  Boards,  and  speaking  more  plainly  still: 
"  ^Vhen  two  classes  having  distinct  and  conflicting 
interests  are  combined  in  one  body,  representation  by  a 
minority  is  equivalent  to  no  representation  whatever.  It 
will  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  owners'  guardians 
or  couocillon  to  attend  meetings  in  which  they  will  be 
steadily  outvoted  by  a  compact  majority  of  tenant-farmen. 
The  antagonism  of  interests  created  by  the  Bill  will 
effectnally  exclnde  landownen  from  election  as  parish 
chairmen."  Our  contemporary,  it  mnst  be  nndentood, 
is  siding  altogether  with  the  landlord,  and  hence  the  strong 
line  drawn  between  the  two  parties.  But  assuming,  as  some 
people  will  have  it,  that  these  interests  are  identical,  by 
when  is  it  probable  that  the  landowners  of  this  country 
would  have  made  up  their  minds  to  go  for  Game  Taxes, 
County  Boards,  and  Half-rates  ?  Let  us  say  by  doomsday. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  questions  with  which  farmen' 
meetings  have  long  been  identified,  even  if  the  magistrates 
have  not  yet  come  to  petition  for  their  adjustment  when 
in  Quarter  Sessions  assembled. 

The  Half-rating  proposal  will  most  probably  cause  a  deal 
of  discussion,  as  it  is  one  on  which  the  farmersjthemselves 
are  perhaps  not  altogether  agreed;  while  The  Satur- 
day Review,  for  the  landlord,  puts  the  ultimate 
effect  fiiirly  enough :  "  The  great  proprieton,  and  the 
owners  of  the  most  fertile  lands  where  the  demand  for 
farms  always  exceeds  the  supply,  will  at  once  be  able  to 
add  to  their  rents  the  amount  by  which  the  tenants' 
rents  will  be  diminished.  Mr.  Goschen  himself  cannot 
fail  to  undentand  that  his  prohibition  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract  will  be  nugatory,  unless  the  landlord  is,  by  some  still 
more  revolutionary  measure,  prevented  from  raising  his 
rent,  as  well  as  from  contracting  that  the  tenant  shall 
pay  the  landlord's  portion  of  the  rate."  Of  conrse  this 
mnst  be  the  inevitable  result,  just  as  in  the  other  wav,  if 
the  landlord  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  material  re- 
duction of  rates,  he  would  on  the  fint  opportunity  have 
made  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  rent.  But  it  is  in 
the  interim  that  the  injustice  occun,  when  the  tenant 
holding  on  a  long  term  has  to  pay  all  the  fresh  taxes, 
which  in  common  but  expressive  parlance  he  has  never 
bargained  for,  and  against  which  injustice  the  half-rating 
system  would  act.  But  "unluckily  for  this  argument," 
says  The  Saturday  Review,  "  it  happens  that  rural  rates 
have  not  increased  and  are  not  likely  to  increase;" 
whereas  wc  had  thought  that  such  increase  was  one  of  the 
chief  points  urged  in  the  movement  over  Local  Taxation. 
Did  not,  indeed,  Sir  Massey  Lopes  himself  especially  dwell 
on  f  he  increased  eost  of  the  rural  police  P  and  this  is  surely 
something  of  a  rural  rate. 


It  is  clear  enough  that  in  the  new  Bills  certain  con- 
cessions are  made  to  the  tenant-farmers,  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  which  that  class  has  long  been  moving.  It  is 
also  equally  evident  that  the  claims  of  the  landlords  are 
as  directly  disregarded.  Mr.  Goschen  says  in  so  many 
words  that  "  the  ownera  of  lands  have  not  the  grievances 
to  complain  of  which  they  talk,  and  that  the  burden  on 
land  has  very  considerably  decreased,  the  increase  only 
taking  place  in  particular  yean."  And  here  of 
conrse  the  Government  and  the  County  Party  will 
join  issne.  The  Saturday  Review  being  very  care- 
ful to  have  it  nndentood  how  it  was  "  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  and  the  country  gentlemen  who  supported 
the  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  charges  on  real  property," 
&c.  In  fact,  from  the  way  in  which  the  business  has 
been  worked  in  Quarter  Sessions  and  elsewhere,  the  local 
taxation  cry  has  been  a  deal  more  a  landlord's  than  a 
tenant's  phint ;  while  in  the  new  Bills  far  mora  attention 
is  paid  to  what  the  tenant  has  to  say  for  himself  than 
when  he  has  suffered  othen  to  act  as  his  mouthpiece.  Is 
this  so  far  satisfactory,  or  is  it  not  ? 

LOCAL  RATING  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  moving  for  leave  to  brias  in  two  Bills 
to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  rating  and  local  goverament, 
and  to  make  better  provision  respeeting  the  liability  of  pro- 
perty to  loeal  taxation,  and  for  other  parposes  connected  there- 
with, said  that  he  rose,  in  folfllment  of  the  pledges  of  the 
Goverament,  to  say  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  propose  to 
the  Honse  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  local  taxation  and 
local  goverament  The  House  was  aware  that  these  two  sub- 
jects were  so  closely  interlaced  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
deal  with  one  without  dealing  with  the  other,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  in  all  local  goverament  it  was  the  ratepayen  who 
had  the  loeut  ttaudi-^Xkej  were  the  electon  of  all  loeal 
autliorities,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  system  of  local 
taxation  or  rating  was  so  closely  bound  up  with  local  govera- 
ment that  it  was  searoely  possible  to  toneh  one  without  touching 
the  other.  Again,  our  system  of  local  government  was  that 
the  taxes  were  levied  over  local  areas ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  rating  without  touching  the  areas, 
or  to  deal  with  the  areas  without  touching  the  system  of  local 
rating.  Thu  was  the  reason  why  the  Government  had  always 
fdt  that  they  could  not  touch  local  rating  without  dealing  also 
with  loeal  government.  He  would  farther  add  that  there  was 
a  commission  appointed  some  time  ago  which  had  very  ably 
and  elaborately  reported— he  alluded  to  the  sanitary  oommis- 
sion — ^and  they  recommended  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Goverament  to  look  to  the  operation  of  local  government,  and 
he  had  indnded  in  his  Bills  such  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
commission  as  thegr  thought  they  had  a  chance  of  passinc  this 
session.  The  subject  was  so  vast  that  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  every  portion  of  it  in  the 
course  of  one  session.  They  mnst  endeavour  to  lep^islate  as 
for  as  they  could ;  and,  above  all  things,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  up  their  minds  dearly  as  to  what  they  wanted,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  peaeemeal  system  of  loeal  goverament  that 
nad  prodnoed  the  existing  chaos  (Hear,  hear).  One  of  the  end- 
less sources  of  eonfnsion  was  that  the  end  sought  for  the 
hour  only  had  been  considered,  that  bills  introduced  either  by 
the  Goveraipent  or  by  private  individuals  had  referred  simply 
to  the  immediate  object  then  before  the  Honse,  and  an  attempt 
had  never  been  made  to  fit  in  the  new  pieces  of  legislation 
with  the  old.  The  oonseqncnoe  was  that  all  the  oonnt7  was 
covered  with  overlappiuK  areas  and  conflicting  jurisdictions. 
It  was  impossible  to  uy  hold  of  any  principle  that  had  go- 
veraed  Parliament ;  and  the  Royal  Commission  brought  out 
this  portion  of  the  sulgect  in  startling  odoars.  Not  only  was 
there  this  difficulty,  but  the  same  confusion  had  been  repro- 
duced from  the  most  remote  time  upon  the  subject  of  the  rates 
which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  local  authorities. 
There  was  the  old  poor-rate,  and  every  new  subject  was  pro- 
vided for  by  a  new  rate ;  but,  after  a  time,  a  portion  of  tnese 
rates  were  merged  in  the  poor-rate,  and  the  overseers  were 
directed  to  pay  so  much  as  was  required  by  the  other  authori- 
ties levying  rates.    It  was  found  that  with  the  overlapping 
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anas  it  wu  impoMible  to  lev>  the  whole  rate  with  the  poor- 
rate  ;  and  thererore,  while,  ior  ioftance,  there  were  the  countj 
rat«  and  the  general  rate  generally  levied  with  the  poor-rate, 
yet  in  other  cases  they  were  levied  separately.  In  the  same 
way,  other  rates  had  been  generally  levied  with  the  poor-rate, 
bot  in  other  cases  it  was  not  so ;  and  in  the  annnal  reports 
of  the  Poor-law  Board  there  was  a  oolomn  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  borongh,  hundred,  county,  and  police  rates  were 
paid  out  of  the  poor-rate ;  but  how  much  was  paid  for  each  of 
these  purposes  no  person  had  ever  analysed  the  matter  so  as 
to  know,  and  the  confusion  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
accounts  of  the  various  boards  were  made  up  to  various  dates 
in  the  year,  some  to  September  and  some  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, and  therfore  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  anv  cohe- 
rent view  of  any  of  our  local  rates.  Two  committees  nad  sat 
upon  local  taxation,  and  there  had  been  for  many  years  past 
the  view  that  it  was  absolutely  neoessarv  that  all  rates  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  consolidated,  and  that  the  same  principle 
should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  all  of  them.  The  effect 
of  all  this  was  that  we  had  a  chaos  as  regarded  authorities, 
we  had  a  chaos  as  regarded  rates,  and  a  worse  chaos  still  as  re- 

Srded  areas.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  was  every  different 
rm  of  election  applied  to  various  local  authorities  adminis- 
tering these  various  rates  for  various  purposes.  It  was  a  very 
curious  fact  that  while  the  principles  that  governed  these  mat- 
ters might  be  supposed  to  be  very  similar,  yet  in  the  case  of 
the  election  of  guardians  and  local  authorities,  and  highway 
surveyors,  overseers,  and  other  local  and  parochial  authorities, 
there  was  a  different  form  of  election  for  nearly  all  of  them. 
In  certain  cases  the  election  was  by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  in 
others  by  single  votes;  in  some  cases  the  election  was  by  owners 
and  occupiers,  in  other  cases  by  occupiers  alone ;  and  where 
th^  had  a  plurality  of  votes  they  had  one  scale  for  the  election 
of  guardians  and  another  for  highway  survevors  and  waywar- 
dens i  and  the  GhiTemment  were  aniions  to  omI,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  these  matters,  and  to  see  whether  some  kind  of 
order  oould  not  be  introduced  into  this  chaos.  But  kept  se- 
parate from  this  was  the  question  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the 
various  classes  of  property.  Side  by  side  with  the  question  of 
simplifying  local  administration  it  had  been  the  duty  of  the 
Government  carefully  to  examine  and  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion upon  the  allegation  made  by  ratepayers  that  real  pro- 
perty was  bnrdenoi  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
that  it  waa  necessary  that  great  retorm  should  be  made. 
They  had  to  deal  with  these  two  daases  of  sulgects,  the 
admistration  and  the  local  grievances  of  ratepayers.  The 
House  would  observe  that  notice  had  been  given  of  two 
bills,  and  the  reason  was  this — ^that  so  far  as  local  adminis- 
tration was  concerned  they  did  not  propose  this  year  to  deal 
with  the  metropolis,  and  therefore  the  reform  as  to  local 
Government  would  apply  to  the  country  only,  exclusive  of  the 
metropolis.  As  to  tne  grievances  of  ratepayers,  it  would  be 
exceedin^y  difficnlt  to  take  measures  to  apply  to  a  part  only 
of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  was  neocasary  to  divide  the 
sutgeet  into  two  ^rtions,  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty.  The 
House  was  acquainted  with  the  vastness  of  the  subjest  that 
the  Government  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  need  only  say  that 
the  amount  of  rates  levied  in  England  and  Wales  was 
£16,600,000,  and  if  they  added  to  this  the  amount  nused  by 
indirect  taxes,  tolls,  dues,  fees,  and  subventions  made  by 
Government,  the  amount  received  fhnn  the  sale  of  property, 
rents,  and  miscdlaneons  sources,  and  the  receipts  from  Joans, 
the  whole  would  reach  to  a  total  of  £30,000,000  adminis- 
tered by  local  authorities.  The  total  amount  for  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  was  £36,000,000.  Then,  as  regaids  the 
number  of  hodies  administering  the  rates.  The  local  authori- 
ties amounted  to  about  twenty,  but  some  of  these  were  what 
wen  ealled  maritime  authorities,  and  if  these  wen  deducted 
then  nmained  sixteen  different  dasses  of  local  authorities, 
elected  upon  different  principles,  with  prooednn  entirely 
diffenat  the  one  from  the  other,  and  standing  in  very  little 
lelatioB  to  one  another.  He  was  sun  the  House  must  feel 
that  they  must  approach  the  subject  with  considerable  anxiety, 
and  it  would  be  uie  duty  of  the  Government,  and  he  believed 
they  would  do  so  vrith  success,  to  appeal  to  the  House 
to  support  them  in  their  task,  irrespective  of  the  local 
piessun  whieh  was  certain  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
many  members  when  thqr  came  to  deal  with  existing  local 
institutions.  But  the  desin  for  simpUdty  was  so  great 
iMt  he  was  convinced  the  House  would  support  them  when 


they  came  to  that  part  of  the  subject,  and  thst  tbsy  vooU 
not  mind  if  some  local  forms  of  government  were  vny  nate- 
ridly  changed  in  order  to  secnn  effideacy  and  smplidt; 
(Hear,  hear).  In  the  first  instance,  he  might  isy  that  Gonro- 
ment  proposed  to  accept  entirely  the  resdntion  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  two  jean  ago, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  consolidation  of  all  rates  isto 
one  (Hear,  hear).  That  resolution  was  reaffirmed  by  a  sek; 
committee  which  sat  last  year.  Government  proposd,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  instead  of  the  present  system  of  faiiois 
authorities  being  entitled  to  levy  separate  rates,  only  oie 
rate  should  be  levied,  and  that  every  authority  which  wu  a- 
titled  to  raise  funds  now  should  secnn  those  funds  by  a  n- 
quisition  upon  the  general  rate.  Government  propoaed  tiiit 
tne  boards  of  guanlians,  the  highway  boards,  the  oosstj 
justices,  the  load  boards,  and  the  town  oouacili,  sboald 
all  at  a  particular  date  in  Uie  year  send  in  an  estiiaate  of  the 
amount  which  they  would  requira  in  the  course  of  the  jear. 
The  oarish  officers  would  add  all  theae  together,  sod  vodi 
accoroingly  be  able  to  estimate  what  totd  would  be  reqaiid 
from  the  parish  for  the  whole  of  the  year.  A  demaod  boI< 
would  be  sent  spedfying  all  the  items  of  which  the  nte  vis 
composed ;  that  demand  note  wonld  have  to  state  how  nodi 
was  requind  for  the  nlief  of  the  poor,  how  nocfa  for  ^ 
purpose  of  the  highways,  how  much  for  the  ooonty  expeadi- 
ture,  and  the  whole  was  to  be  brought  into  one,  to  be  col- 
lected in  one  sum.  This  was  a  nform  which  it  appesred  to 
him  would  be  uf  veiy  conddenble  use  and  conveakBce 
(Hear,  hear),  because  not  only  would  then  be  an  itamwt 
saving  in  the  cost  of  collection,  but  then  wonld  be  that  kisi 
of  simplidty  that  every  ratepayer  would  know  lliat  which  be 
(Mr.  Goschen)  was  sure  he  aid  not  know  now,  whst  latei  !te 

]>ud  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  what  he  pud  Umbs  nt» 
or  (Hear,  hear).  But,  besides  this  advantage,  this  cfaaaie 
involved  many  corollaries,  because  the  rates  which  wm  eo^ 
lected  separatdy  wen  collected  upon  different  priadplea  aad 
on  different  valuations,  and  the  dedactions  which  were  lude 
from  one  rate  wen  not  the  same  as  wen  made  from  aaother. 
For  instance,  two  years  ago  the  Assessed  Bates  Ad  was 
passed,  by  which  the  owner  was  made  rateable  instead  of  the 
occupier  in  a  certain  class  of  tenements.  That  oodd  ooN  be 
apphed  to  tJie  poor  rate,  and  consequently  then  was  this 
anomaly,  that  while  the  ownen  wen  rated  for  the  poor  raiv, 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  wen  rated  for  other  rates  staB: 
it  was  poedhle  that  then  was  a  tenement  in  tbe  ton 
when  the  occupier  was  not  rated,  bat  the  owner  vsa  iit«i 
in  his  place  for  the  poor  rate ;  while  in  aaother  cast 
the  occupier  would  be  rated  and  the  owner  not;  ad  it 
was  possible  that  in  the  one  case  then  might  be  a  «• 
dnction  of  thirty  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  then  might  be  a 
dedietion  of  dO  per  cent.  It  was  dear  there  wu  no  leans 
at  all  for  such  a  diffennee,  aad  the  House  having  adoptd  tke 
principle  of  rating  the  owner  instead  of  tiie  oecapier  intk 
case  of  the  Assessed  Bates  Act,  there  was  no  resaoovbj 
precisdy  the  same  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  other 
rates,  and  consequenUy  to  the  consolidated  rate.  And  vatt 
would  be  a  clause  in  the  Bill  that  tbe  Assessed  Kates  itt 
should  apply  to  the  consolidated  rate  (Hear,  hear.)  I^** 
regarded  the  question  of  audit.  Government  propoad  that, 
having  one  consolidated  rate,  then  should  be  also  oas  eoB»* 
lidatcd  audit  of  all  kicd  funds  over  the  conntiy  (Hetf>  ^J 
At  present  the  expenses  of  the  poor-kw  guardians  were  VM 
into  very  canfully,  the  expenses  of  locd  boards  vcie^ 
audited,  W  boronglis  wen  exempt  from  this  audit,  aod  i^ 
accounts  of  highways  were  audited  only  by  thcJBstice»,bat 
they  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  expM* 
ditun  and  the  audit  was  therefoniveir  pertdictonh  J«- 
formed.  On  the  part  of  some  loeal  bodies  there  mighi  te 
some  little  rdnetanoe  to  an  audit,  but  be  bdievdl  it  v^ 
be  easy  to  introduce  an  effident  system  of  audit  throep«i| 
the  whole  of  the  oountiy.  Then  was  another  diieii^ 
connected  with  tiiis  consdidated  rating  which  was  eosttk?- 
ably  mon  serious.  The  House  was  awara  that  the  pQi>- 
tied  frandiise  depended  upon  the  payment  of  tiispoorni^. 
It  did  not  depend  upon  the  payment  of  the  dh«J»» 
Government  would  have  to  conmder  what  ^»«"~J5J3 
podtion  of  the  ratepayer  and  voter  when  the  eowoMsw 
was  substituted  for  the  poor-rate,  and  when  *«,P«»ff 
raaUyvanidied  dtogeth«r,heenuethaHiiMWodd«c^ 
as  soon  as  the  consolidated  rate  was  oaaetod  tbov  ^na 
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be  BO  qwiUoii  of  the  poor-rate  or  coanty-rate,  all  theie 
rates  wonld  hftve  Ttniahea,  and  there  woald  be  umply  reoai- 
sitioDS  for  these  porpoMS  on  the  county  anthorities.    Go- 
TefDBent  would  have  to  consider  whether  the  payment  of 
tlie  comolidated  rate   shoold  be  sabstitnted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Door-nte  for  the  qnalification  of  the  francbiae. 
The  couolittted   rate   would    naturally     be    verT    much 
higher,  perhaps  twice  as  high,  as  the  poor.rate,  and  if  they 
were  to  enact  that  the  same  provision  should  hold  good  as 
Rgaidi  the  consolidated  rate,  that  would  be  very  materially 
inereasiiig  the  difficulties  which  were  pointed  out  last  session, 
or  the  seasion  before,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Oxford.   The  House  was  aware  that  b^  the  Assessed  Rates 
Act  the  vote  was  reserved  to  the  occupiers,  notwithstanding 
the  rates  having  been  paid  by  the  ownen ;  and  as  regariis 
the  poorest  dsss  of  occupiers — ^namely,  those  below  £8,it  did 
Boi  seem  ss  if  the  house  attached  any  great  value  to  that  part 
of  the  Beform  Act — namely,  that  the  rate  should  be  paid  by 
theooenpier.    Government  proposed  that  the  fact  of  being 
ntfld  for  Ibis  consolidated  rate  should  qualify  for  the  franchise 
isplsce  of  payment  of  the  poor  rate  (Hear,  hear^.     Though 
Gorenuneat  would  have  preferred  not  dealing  with  the  serai- 
political  question  in  this  Bill,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  flutter  should  be  dealt  with,  and  that  the  consolidated  rate 
thoold  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  difficulty  which  might  pos- 
liUyhsTe  disfranchised  alar^e  number  of  occupiers;  for  the 
Hooe  would  remember  that  it  had  been  shown  that  when  the 
ovoer  hsd  engaged  to  pav  the  ratea  the  occupier  would  be 
(iiifraBchiaed  ojf  the  act  of  the  owner,  and  it  was  contended  that 
the  oecapier  would  be  always  able  to  pay  the  same  and  to  recoup 
himself  by  dedneting  the  amount  from  his  rent.    That  applied 
to  the  poor  rate.    The  consolidated  rate  was  so  much  higher 
that  niueas  some  sieh  provision  was  adopted,  such  as  he  had 
pasted  out,  a  large  number  of  occupien  might  be  diafnnehised. 
Usnog  consolidated  the  vote^  Government  had  to  consider 
the  seat  point  which  was  this— over  what  area  was  the  rate 
to  be  eoUeeted.    He  did  not  propose  to  disturb  the  incidence 
of  the  rate  ss  between  parishes  and  local  boards,  bnt  he  pro- 
posed that  there  shoold  be  rate  oollecton  all  over  the  country, 
sad  that  the  system  at  present  in  vogue  of  the  rates  bong  col- 
lected bv  overseen   who  were   not  responsible,   shouU  be 
abolished  (Hear,  hear}.    He  considered  that  the  services  of 
paid  coUeetors  would  be  Car  more  efficient,  and  that  where  tb^ 
had  been  adopted  there  had  been  a  considerabliB  economy  in 
^  coUeetion  of  the  rates,  notwithstanding  the  lalaries  which 
veiepaid.    He  did  not  insist  that  every  small  parish  shouU 
ittve  s  eolleetor,  but  he  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  paid 
ofioer  who  did  not  ^  out  of  office  every  year,  who  should 
thofooghly  learn  his  business,  and  be  resnonsible  for  the  col- 
kctioD  of  the  consolidated  fund.     He  had  said  Government 
had  to  consider  over  what  area  the  vote  shoold  be  collected— 
vhatareashonUl  be  Uken  as  the  unit  in  all  the  aggregated 
vos  with  whieh  tlie  oonntrv  was  covered.    Not  only  was  there 
UKse  OTerhipping  areas  of  wnich  he  had  spoken,  but  there  was 
Bot  a  single  area  which  was  not  cut  by  other  areas.     The 
P^h)  for  instanee,  was  cut  in  two  by  the  local  board,  and 
put  was  inside  the  local  board  and  part  was  out.    Then  there 
]^^the  case  of  a  luge  pariah  with  a  local  board  in  the  centre, 
octtpjring  a  remarkably  small  portion  of  the  parish,  but  with 
>^nte  government,  and  in  the  eatnsme  corner  of  the  same 
}«n>h  would  be  another  local  board.    It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  poor-law  oaioo  should  be  the  area  of  loeal  government 
S^nlly.    Now  that  was  almost  impossible,  for  out  of  660 
^uuona  there  were  260  at  least  wnidi  were  partly  in  one 
^ty   and    partly    in    another,    and    in    the    case    of 
^nghs  some  parts  of  the  union  were   partlv   within  the 
wroQgh   and  some  were   partly  without.      Again,  unions 
did  not  ooindde  witli  the  highway  districts.    Unions  had  been 
")  iBsppcd  out  that  the  workhouse  was  situated  in  a  central 
put  of  the  union,  and  it  was  neeessaiy  to  consider  what  dis- 
<|fBK  the  poor  had  to  travel  in  order  to  get  to  the  workhouse. 
f  0  reeonstitttte  the  whole  of  the  unions,  and  make  them  coin- 
ode  with  the  bonndarieeof  boroughs,  highways,  and  counties, 
vonU  be  ahnoet  impoesible,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  might, 
^the  sake  of  onilormity,  aacrifioe  the  arrangements  which 
nsd  been  made  for  the  convenienee  of  the  administration  of 
the  onion.    On  the  whde,  after  mature  eonstderation,  it  ap- 
P^*nd  to  the  Government  that  the  best  resonroe  was  to  take 
the  parish,  whieh,  although  it  overlapped  other  boundaries,  did 
«Hdoiotothoeit«Dtof  theoniott.    The  reetillcation  of  the 


boundariea  of  parishes  was  also  infinitely  easier  than  the  recti- 
fication of  the  Doundaries  of  unions.  Nothing  could  conduce 
more  to  the  simplicity  of  local  administration  than  if  they 
could  secure  this  olgect — ^that  no  parish  should  be  cut  in  two 
by  the  boundary  of  any  other  area — ^that  there  should  be  a 
given  number  of  parishes  in  a  union — and  a  given  number  in 
a  highway  district.  The  Government,  therefore,  preferred  to 
deal  with  parishes.  Hut  they  were  met  with  this  difficulty, 
that  of  all  the  defective  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  local 
government  the  arrangements  of  a  parish  were  commonly  the 
worst  (Hear,  hear).  There  were  overseers,  who  although 
nominated  by  the  vestries  were  really  appointed  by  the  justices. 
In  one  of  the  Highway  Acts  it  was  provided  that  the  highway 
surveyors  were  to  be  appointed  at  the  same  vestry  meeting  at 
which  the  overseers  were  nominated,  but  there  were  no.legisla- 
tive  enactments  for  calling  the  vestry  together  on  a  particular 
day  for  the  election  of  overseers.  They  had  the  vestry,  the 
overseers,  inspectors  of  lighting  and  watching,  the  waywar- 
dens, and  the  highway  surveyors,  each  of  whom  was  elected  in 
a  different  way,  but  they  were  not  brought  together  in  any 
systematic  manner.  The  parish  had  no  civil  head.  And  the 
greatest  difficulty  had  been  found  in  working  the  Education 
Act,  and  many  sanitar]|[  acts,  from  not  knowing  witli  whom  to 
correspond  in  the  parish.  The  parish  ought  properly  to  be 
represented  by  the  overseers,  but  their  functions  were  defined 
by  statute,  and  they  had  no  other  functions.  The  vestry  had 
most  undefined  powen,  and  there  was  no  one  to  call  them  to- 
getlier  and  no  one  to  preside  over  them.  Evervthing  was 
done  in  an  irrcfrular  way.  The  vestry  could  not  hold  property, 
which  could  only  be  done  hy  trustee.  Then,  he  might  ask, 
was  that  a  proper  organisation  P  Now  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  reconstitute  the  parish  entirely.  They  proposed  that 
every  parish  should  have  what  he  would  call  a  civil  head — a 
person  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  parish ; 
that  the  ratepayen  in  every  parish  should  annually  elect  from 
amooffst  themselves  a  person  to  be  called  the  chairman  of  the 
parochial  board,  who  should  be  associated  with  a  certain 
number  of  other  memben  of  the  board,  varying  from  three  to 
twenty,  according  to  the  population  of  the  parish  ;  and  that 
to  this  regularly  constituted  body  should  be  transferred  the 
duties  now  exeicised  by  the  overseers,  by  the  highway  sur- 
veyors, by  the  lighting  and  watching  insnectors,  and  the  execu- 
tive duties  of  the  vestry.  It  was  clear  tnat  the  vestry  was  not 
a  proper,  competent,  or  efficient  authority  for  carrying  out 
various  acts  of  Parliament,  conducts,  and  the  construct- 
ion of  sewers.  The  difficulty  had  been  so  great,  that 
in  some  districts  select  vestries  had  been  appointed 
and  superseded  the  old  ones.  The  Government  had  to 
choose  between  a  vestry  too  hirge  for  the  performance 
of  busmess  and  one  too  small  to  represent  the  wishes 
of  the  parish.  They  proposed  to  have  a  small  executive 
board — ^that  the  chairman  should  be  its  organ,  mouth- 
piece, and  representative  in  every  sense.  He  would  now 
point  out  the  arrangement  which  he  proposed  with  regard  to 
the  consolidated  rate.  A  requisition  would  be  sent  in  to  the 
chairman  of  the  parochial  board,  which  would  make  the  rate 
without  going  through  the  empty  form  of  applying  to  the 
justices,  who  frequently  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parish.  At  present  the  duty  of  an  overseer 
was  a  burden  which  no  one  liked.  He  thought .  it  desirable 
that  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  parochial  board  should  be 
an  office  of  honour — that  he  should  be  a  principal  person  in 
the  parish.  He  trusted  that  such  a  person  would  be  elected 
as  would  inspire  the  confidence  of  tue  ratepayers,  who  would 
know  tliat  the  financial  affairs  of  the  parish  were  safe 
in  his  hands.  It  was  provided  by  tne  bill  that  the 
parochial  board  should  be  elected  by  the  vestry  of  every  parish 
on  the  26th  of  Mareh  in  every  year,  and  should  consist  of  a 
chairman,  and  a  certain  number  of  other  members,  not  being 
less  than  tliree,  nor  more  than  20.  There  was  a  further  clause 
by  which  the  chairman  of  the  parochial  board  would  represent 
the  parish  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  act.  In  respect 
to  many  parishea,  which  were  too  small  to  elect  an  officer  of 
this  kind,  there  was  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  declared 
what  were  the  number  of  the  vestry  did  not  exceed  12  mem- 
bers such  vestry  could  itself  become  the  local  board.  The 
members  of  the  parochial  board  would  have  to|perform  all  those 
duties  which  were  now  performed  in  a  disjointed  manner  by 
various  parish  officers,  but  who  were  not  under  any  proper 
authority.    The  parocliial  board  wouU  be  assisted  by  a  pai4 
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collector,  who  would  ezecate  those  duties  which  could  only  be 
properly  done  by  a  salaried  officer.  There  would  be  no  further 
expense  incurred  by  the  formation  of  this  board,  because  the 
bill  provided  that  the  clerk  of  the  Testry  should  be  the 
clerk  of  the  parochial  board.  Leaving  to  the  vestry  the 
ordinary  functions  which  belonged  to  such  a  body,  it  was 
merely  proposed  to  transfer  the  executive  portion  of  their 
duties  to  the  parochitl  board.  There  were  many  other  advan- 
tages  to  be  obtained  from  the  establishment  of  this  system. 
At  present  i^  was  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  representatives 
of  parishes  Hhen  it  was  desired  to  combine  several  of  those 
parishes  together  for  any  particular  obiect,  and  then  it  was 
necessary  to  have  separate  elections  for  the  highway  board,  for 
the  board  of  guardians,  &e.  But  having  by  the  bill  appointed 
a  chairman  of  the  parochial  board  who  represented  the  parisheii, 
it  would  be  easy  to  aggregate  parishes  together  for  any  given 
purpose.  It  was  further  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present 
system,  under  which  there  was  a  variety  of  elections  necessary, 
one  by  which  the  parish  officers  would  be  elected  together  at 
one  election  (Hear,  hear^.  The  bill  also  provided  that  these 
elections  should  take  place  by  ballot — thus  introducing  the 
principle  of  the  ballot  into  all  the  -parochial  elections  (ironical 
cheers  from  the  Opposition).  The  object  was  to  establish  one 
geiferal  system  of  elections  throughout  the  country — a  system 
with  which  the  people  might  he  familiarised  (Ministerial 
cheers).  One  of  the  first  purposes  to  which  they  proposed  to 
turn  the  organisation  of  the  parishes  under  this  bill,  was  to 
utilise  it  for  the  end  of  creating  those  county  financial  boards 
which  had  been  so  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  Gbverumcnt  were  anxious  to  find  out  the  best 
means  of  electing  those  county  boards.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  was  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  counties  where  the  area  was  very  great.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  guardians  of  unions  in  the  counties  should 
elect  representatives  ;  but  as  some  of  those  unions  overlapped 
counties,  there  would  be  a  considerable  obstacle  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  bill  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  local  boards  through  the  petty  sessions  district 
should  elect  representatives  from  amongst  themselves  to  repre- 
sent the  ratepayers  at  the  county  flnancial  boards,  that  those 
boards  should  be  composed  one-half  of  the  representatives  of 
the  justices,  and  the  other  half  of  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  the  area  for  the  election  to  m  the  pettv  sessions 
district,  and  that  the  chairman  should  sit  witli  the  county 
justices  on  the  financial  board. 

Mr.  LIDD£LL :  Are  they  to  sit  ex  officio  ? 

Mr.  GOSCH£N :  The  chairmen  ot  the  various  parishes 
were  to  elect  a  certain  number  from  themsehes  to  represent 
them  at  the  county  finacial  board.  There  should  be  then  esta- 
blished in  every  county  for  the  administration  of  the  local 
affairs  of  that  connU  a  county  parochial  board ;  consisting  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  chairman  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, the  representatives  of  the  justices  of  the  county,  and  the 
representatives  ot  every  parish,  to  be  called  parochial  represen- 
tatives. The  residue  of  the  plan  as  regarded  the  county  finan- 
cial boards  would  be  very  nearly  that  which  had  been  on  more 
than  one  occasion  presented  to  the  House.  Up  to  this  time 
it  was  proposed  to  reform  parish  organisation,  and  at  the  aame 
time  to  create  a  new  county  reorganisation.  He  now  came  to 
a  very  complicated  part  of  his  subject,  namely,  the  question  of  sa- 
nitary authorities.  As  regarded  sanitarv  powers,  a  broad  distinc- 
tion must  be  taken  between  towns  and  country.  As  at  present 
arranged  in  the  urban  parts  of  the  country  there  ezist«l  the 
graenl  improvement  commissioners  and  the  local  boards  ad- 
ministering certain  sanitary  laws.  Beyond  the  towns  there 
was  a  very  small  portion  of  the  sanitary  laws  confided  to  the 
boards  of  guardians;  and  in  other  places  again  the  vestries 
were  entrusted  with  certain  powers.  As  regards  towns  the 
position  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  there  was  both 
a  town  council  and  a  local  board,  and  in  many  cases  this  ar- 
rangement does  not  work  well,  as  they  dashed  with  each 
other.  He  proposed  that  wherever  there  were  two  bmrds 
within  one  conterminous  district,  the  one  board  should  merge 
in  the  other.  On  the  general  question  of  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities, be  proposed  to  adopt  in  some  respects  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  sanitary  commissioners,  as  regards  their  powers, 
in  some  respects,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  propose  to 
legislate  fully  on  the  point,  being  unwilling  to  overweight  the 
Bill.  The  rural  portions  of  the  country  and  tlie  outlying  portions 
gf  towns  were  those   that  first  called  for  attention.    They 


were  the  worst  looked  after,  and  yet  these  ontlyiog  pans 
objected  very  much  to  be  tftken  in  because  of  the  eoaaeqaeit 
increase  of  rates,  while  tlie  boroughs  equally  okgected  to  take 
them  in  because  of  the  consequent  extension  of  the  nsiii- 
cipal  franchise.  Then  they  would  have  to  consider  what 
sanitary  areas  they  would  institute  in  the  country.  It  vis 
a  very  difficult  point.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  High- 
bury district  would  be  moat  suitable,  and  then  were  dubj 
points  in  their  favour ;  but  on  the  whole  he  had  come  to  tk 
conclusion  that  the  union  would  be  a  better  area.  The  saoitan 
commission  had  recommended  that  the  union  should  be  adofitd 
in  cases  were  it  was  not  situated  witliin  a  borough,  m»  within  a 
local  board  district,  and  he  had  adopted  that  rroommeadstioa. 
It  might  be  said  that  there  were  ofcgeetions  to  the  guriius 
becoming  the  sanitary  officers ;  but,  on  the  other  kiuid,tlxR 
was  tke  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  their  staff  of  ckrfcs, 
wliich  more  than  over- weighed  the  theoretical  oligectioi. 
There  would  be  numerous  cases  where  they  would  hste  to 
take  in  half  a  union,  and  in  such  cases  they  proposed  that  the 
sanitary  board  should  consist  of  the  guardians  of  tlie  pariibn 
in  that  part  of  the  union,  and  of  the  chairman  of  the  Tester. 
Thus  they  hoped  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  couatiy  vith 
sanitary  authorities,  with  whom  the  Home  Secretary  votik 
be  aUe  to  co-operate.  Thus  far  they  went  with  the  ssaitar; 
commission,  though  in  other  points  th^  had  been  vnsUe  lo 
adopt  their  recommendations.  The  Bill  also  proposed,  b  rr^ 
to  sanitarv  laws,  to  enact  that  the  sanitary  anthoritiei  shodd 
be  compelled  to  provide  in  every  district  a  proper  plsoe  for  the 
disinfection  of  clothes,  and  carriages  for  infected  peraoss, 
and  other  arrangements  proper  lor  the  preventioa  of  is* 
fections  disorders.  Beoent  events  liad  ahown  how  neeenu;  it 
was  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  he  hoped  for  the  npport 
of  the  House  in  carrving  it  out  It  would  be  a  great  eoan* 
nienoe  that  this  task  shoud  fall  upon  the  guardiaus,  vho  m 
in  many  respects  peculiarly  well  suited  to  disebane  itutts- 
factorily.  The  Government  had  alao  considered  vhctber 
there  should  not  be  one  minister  to  provide  over  the 
various  departments  that  would  be  concentrated  by  the 
Bill  (Hear,  hear).  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  nuaister 
in  that  House  whose  duty  it  was  to  cheek  the  inermK  of 
the  rates,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  tke  £xeh^ 
quer  to  check  the  increase  of  taxation.  Part  of  the  nta 
had  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Departncat,sBd 
part  under  tliat  of  the  Poorlaw  Board.  It  was  oodsM 
highly  desirable  that  this  state  of  things  should  cessr^  vsk 
that  tliere  should  be  a  responsible  minister  in  the  Uosie, 
whose  function  it  should  be  to  take  the  whole  qaeatioa  of 
rates  and  their  increase  under  his  consideration.  The  Konl 
Commission  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  GoferosMst, 
that  for  sanitary  purposes  it  was  most  desirable  one  depsrt- 
ment  should  have  the  control  of  the  whole  legisbtioD  on  the 
subject.  All  matters  relating  to  local  government  and  lool 
rating  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  one  ceotral  d^ 

Sirtment,  a  portion  of  the  work  would  be  done  by  the 
ome  Office,  a  portion  by  die  Privy  Council,  and  a  portioa  hf 
the  Poor-law  Board ;  but  as  they  might  be  apr^odice  sgtisjt 
associating  the  question  of  the  adminiatration  of  the  poorviih 
that  of  the  administration  of  local  aifairs  generally,  it  isight 
be  desirable  to  change  the  name  of  Uie  Poor-law  Bepartjaeai 
Although  theae  reforms  were  veiy  considerable,  they  might  k 
canied  out  with  comparatively  few  clauaes;  and  ii  the 
scheme  commended  itsetf  to  the  house  he  had  no  doubt  it  wp^ 
be  pasaed  during  the  present  aession.  As  regaided  the  ^t^ 
payers  there  were  four  grievanoes.  It  was  said,  first,  that 
while  real  property  generally  was  liable  to  local  taxstws 
certain  classes  of  real  property  were  exempt;  seooodly,  that 
the  mode  of  valuation  of  certain  classes  of  property  ssdviy 
favoured  those  classes ;  thirdly,  that  the  occupiers  >^^  P^ 
the  rates,  and  that  tlie  ground  landlords  in  many  cases,  sad  the 
owners  in  others,  escaped  taxation ;  and,  fourthly,  thst  al(o> 
gether  the  occupiers  and  owners  of  rateable  proper^  paid  u 
unfair  share  of  local  and  imperial  hardens.  With  tlw  J"< 
three  grounds  of  complaint  toe  Government  vers  ptcpandto 
deal,  and  he  would  sute  their  views  on  the  fourth  gnHUuh- 
that  the  exemptions  of  certain  classes  of  property  had  raam 
arisen  from  the  interpretation  put  by  the  law  eouits  on  the  set 
of  Elizabeth,  to  the  effect  that  because  certain  cIssms  of  pro. 
perty  were  mentioned  in  the  act  all  others  could  daiai  eiesp- 
tion,  and  thus  Government  property,  metaltiferoni  waM% 
timber,other  than  saleable  underwood,  with  some  oUirr  lc«$ 
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important  desciiptions  of  property,  escaped  rating.    On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  oonrti  had  not  uniformly  adhered  to 
the  rale  stated,  for  tbej  had  held  that  booses  being  expressly 
mentioBed,  other  bnildugs  were  rateable.    It  was  now  dis- 
tinctlj  to  be  enacted  tiiat  "  every  hereditament,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  in  any  parish,  save  as  expressly  excepted  b]jr  the 
act,  shall  be  rated  to  the  consolidated  rates  of  snch  parish  ;** 
the    exceptions    being     snch   as     rent-charge,    which,    if 
rated,  was  liable  to  be  chareed    for    twice    over.    Govern- 
ment property  would  be  rated  as  all  other  property  ;  but  it 
must    be  understood   that   its  claims   to   exemption   were 
considerable,  and  that  if  this  concession  were  made  there  roust 
be  no  demand  made  for  the  exemption  of  charities,  municipal 
buildings,  or  any  other  description  of  property.    All  heredita- 
ments, visible  or  invisible,  should  be  liaule  to  the  tax.    The 
OoTrrnment  proposed  to  rate  metalliferous  mines,  timber,  and 
game ;  also  nghts  of  way  and  eanals.    The  Government  would 
have  been  glad  to  provide  for  equal  valuation,  but  they  feared 
tliat  if   they  embraced  in  this  Bill  any  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  valuation  boards  they  might  so  lengthen  dis- 
cussion as  to  endanger  the  possibility  of  legislation  on  the 
general  subject  withiu  the  present  session.    It  would  be  difB- 
cnlt  with  many  classes  of  property  to  say  what  it  would  be  let 
for  from  year  to  year.    That  difficulty  arose  in  the  case  of  coal 
mines ;  and  they  had  been  much  inclined  to  legislate  specially 
in  regard  to  coal  mines,  but  as  they  had  found  much  difficulty 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  so,  they  had  condnded  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfV  each  particular  case ;  but 
they  had  agreed  that  mines  should   be  rated  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  property.    It  had  been  found  im|X>8sible 
to   organise  one  general  system  upon    a    broad    basis    of 
raUng  mines,  and,  therefore,  in  the  present  Bill  they  did 
not  attempt  it ;  but  after  dealing  wilh  metalliferous  mines, 
it    would    be   the   dntv  of  the   Government  hereafter  to 
attempt    the    rating  of  coal    mines.      There  were    cases 
where  the  value  of  property  could  not  be  calculated  as  being 
let  from  year  to  year,  and  a  certain  amount  of  irritation 
had  sprung  up  among  the  farmers  where  a  large  property 
had  been  ratea  at  a  very  low  figure,  whereas  the  farmers 
themselves    complained  that  thev  had  been  rated  at   full 
value.     The  Government,  therefore,  proposed   that   where 
it  was  held  to  be  impossible  to  get  the  rating  value,  they 
should  take  the  selling  value,  with  a  per  centage  off,  as  was 
done  in  the  ease  of  the  &otch  railways.  Everything  was  said  to 
have  its  priee,  although  they  could  not  let  everything  from  year 
to  year,  bot  there  was  a  selling  value,  and  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  say  that  the  rating  value  should  be  4  per  cent,  under 
the  letting  value.    He  next  approached  the  third  of  the  rate- 
payers* grievances,  namely,  the  question  of  the  owner  and  the 
occupier,  and  with  that  question  the  Government  was  prepared 
to  deal.    They  had  considered  the  matter  in  reference  to  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  select  committee  which  met  last 
year,  and  he  thought  that  both  justice  and  public  policy  re- 
quired that  owners  should  pay  a  portion  of  the  rates.    At  pre- 
sent the  system  of  contracts  made  between  the  occupiers  and 
landowners,  was  that  the  occupiers  engaged  to  pav  all  the 
rates;  but  the  new  rates — the  inoreased  rates — which  had 
never  been  foreseen  by  either  party,  at  present,  according  to 
the  contracts,  fell  exclusively  on  the  tenants,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  tenants  ought  not  to  demand  a  deduc- 
tion of  rents  on  that  account.    What  would  be  the  result  if, 
under  existing   contracts,   an  income  tax   were  to  be  im- 
posed P    The  tenant  had  bound  himself  to  pay  all  taxes  on  his 
holding,  and  the  House  of  Commons  would  find  itself  ham- 
pered in  imposing  an  income-tax  unless  the  landlord  were 
called  on  to  pay  it.    Many  of  the  great  improvements  in  the 
metropolis  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  well  as  others  in 
Liverpool  and  Manche^r;  hadthnsbeenmadealmost  exclusively 
at  the  cost  of  the  occupiers.    The  Government  proposed  that 
this  should  no  longer  eontinne.    That  was  no  new  proposal. 
The  plan  exirted  in  Seotbind  and  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was  only  in 
England  that  the  owners  paid  no  portion  of  this  cost.  Thepeople 
thought  that  owners  ouflrnt  to  pay  a  portion  of  snch  taxation. 
Tboagh,  lUtimately,  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  for 
these  things  fell  on  the  owner,  he  did  not  pay  the  taxes  him- 
self, and  only  in  the  course  of  years  he  was  made  to  pay 
wliat  the  occupier  had  to  pay  in  the  first  instance.     He 
thought  the  House  would  be  convinced  that  it  was  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  the  good  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  that  the  owners  should  consider  themselves 


interested  in  all  the  great  works  which  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  rates.  The  increase  of  rates  should  then  in  future  be 
divided  between  the  occupier  and  the  landlord.  He  ventured 
to  sav,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  seen  in  print,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  farmers,  as  well  as  persons  residing 
in  towns,  that  one-half  the  rates  should  be  put  upon  the 
owners  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  fourth  grievance, 
that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property  paid  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  local  and  Imperial  taxation,  he  had  shown 
on  previous  occasions  the  great  difference  there  was  between 
one  dass  of  occupiers  and  another.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
real  property  paia  the  whole  of  the  rates  in  towns,  and  it  was 
continually  forgotten  that  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  real 
property  liable  for  rates,  such  as  railwajs,  but  which  was 
taxed  UDon  the  profits  and  contributed  to  the  rates.  That 
class,  wnich  was  almost  nil  80  or  40  years  ago,  now  repre- 
sented between  £14,000,000  and  £16,000,000  sterling  annu- 
ally that  contributed  towards  the  rates.  It  was  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  ppreat  increase  in  local  taxation  without 
going  ioto  the  difference  between  house  and  landed  pro- 
perty. He  admitted  there  had  been  an  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  rates  of  from  £8,000,000  to  £16,000,000,  but  of  the 
£8,000,000  extra  £6,000,000  were  due  to  to  the  improvement 
rates  in  towns  and  in  the  metropolis,  and  with  which  the 
countij  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Of  the  increase  of 
£3,000,000  in  the  poor  rates,  £1,600,000  of  it  fell  upon  160 
urban  unions,  whilst  only  £400,000  were  contributed  by  600 
country  unions.  Tiie  increase  during  the  last  seven  years, 
from  1861  to  1868, 'had  been  2  per  cent,  only  in  numbers  in 
the  country,  and  36  per  cent,  in  numbers  in  the  towns,  and 
one-half  of  the  remaining  million  was  for  the  county  police. 
He  had  no  wish  to  raise  the  question  between  town  and 
country  ;  but  in  legislating  on  this  subject  they  must  recollect 
that  the  ratepayers  did  not  form  one  class,  but  to  see  who 
were  the  ratepayers  that  were  burdened  most,  and  that  those 
were  not  to  be  relieved  alone  who  were  infinitely  better  off  now 
than  they  were  20  or  40  years  ago.  Wliat  tlie  Government 
were  'most  anxious  to  guard  against  was  that  the  House  should 
not  be  misled  into  reUeviuff  persons  who,  if  entitled  to  relief, 
were  not  so  much  in  need  of  relief  as  other  large  classes  of  the 
people.  The  burdens  on  land  were  not  excessive,  and,  com  • 
pared  with  any  other  country  in  Europe,  the  aggregate  impe- 
rial and  local  taxation  of  the  land  of  this  country  had  been 
distinctly  relieved.  The  value  of  land  had  not  fallen,  nor  had 
rents  on  account  of  the  taxation  placed  on  the  land,  and  ac- 
cording to  Schedule  B,  as  compared  with  former  profits,  the 
profits  of  farmers  had  not  decreased.  He  would  recommend 
hon.  members  to  study  their  own  counties  in  order  to  see 
how  the  case  stood  as  regarded  increased  rates. 
Taking  Suffolk,  which  was  an  agricultural  county, 
under  Schedule  A  the  property  was  £1,160,000  about 
fifty  years  ago,  whereas  it  was  now  £3,000,000.  The  amount 
of  poor  rates  in  1818-16  was  £216,000 ;  in  1826-27  it  was 
£290,000,  and  now  it  was  only  £228,000  (Hear,  hear).  The 
rate  in  the  pound  varied  from  4s.  4fd.  in  the  first  period  to 
6s.  Id.  in  the  second  period,  and  now  it  was  only 
2s.  84d.  The  burden  on  land  had  very  considerably 
decreased,  the  increase  only  taking  place  in  particular 
years.  While  lands  represented  two-thirds  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  fifty  years  ago,  they  now  represented  only  one-third, 
whereas  the  houses  which  formerly  represented  little  less  than 
one-third  were  now  two-thirds.  Consequently  the  houses  had 
taken  off  a  certain  amount  of  the  charges  previously  exacted 
from  lands.  In  fact,  the  owners  of  lands  had  not  the 
grievances  to  complain  of  which  they  represented.  As  regarded 
houses  the  increase  in  the  rates  had  oeen  verv  considerable, 
and  it  was  a  question  how  far  the  charges  oonid  be  effected. 
Three  modes  had  been  proposed — first,  by  means  of  a  local  in- 
come tax ;  second,  by  a  transference  of  certain  portions  of  local 
charges  to  Imperial  taxation ;  and  third,  by  tiie  invention  of 
new  taxes.  As  to  the  first  suggestion,  it  was  impossible  to 
devise  a  local  income  tax,  and  the  objections  to  it  were  enor- 
mous. You  could  not  localize  income.  The  attempt  had 
broken  down  in  Scotland  when  the  assessment  was  tried  on  the 
principle  of  means  and  substance.  For  instance,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  had  been  taxed  in  a  small  parish  of  Scot- 
land, where  he  held  property,  on  his  income  of  £10,000  which 
he  had  earned  in  London,  where  he  had  also  to  pay  on  the  same 
sum;  andsimilarinstancesof  injustice  could  be  multiplied.  In 
the  United  Statce  it  had  been  found  perfectly  impossiole  to  tax 
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Ipenonal  property,  u  hou.  memben  might  latiify  them- 
uWes  by  oonsnltiDg  the  very  able  report  of  Mr.  Wellt,  one  of 
the  oommiMionen  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  enormooi 
abnsM  rorin|pDg  from  that  tyttem.  It  wu  a  question  hoir  lar 
we  thonld  bghtW  retign  the  income-tax  aa  a  great  engine  of 
public  finance,  which  waa  always  ready  in  times  of  presnue. 
As  to  the  proposition  that  the  state  should  contribute  to  cer- 
tain classes  oi  local  expenditure,  there  were  also  great  objee- 
tions  to  that.  In  the  first  place,  yon  would  hare  to  supply 
new  taxes.  The  GoTemment  did  not  propose  to  transfer  local 
charges  to  the  Imperial  exchequer,  but  thepr  acknowledged  that 
a  case  had  been  made  out  to  give  relief  to  local  ratepayers. 
They  proposed  to  examine  Imperial  finances  and  Imperial 
taxes  to  see  whether  there  are  any  that  could  be  transferred  to 
local  objects.  After  consulting  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  had  met  him  in  the  most  libenl  spirit,  they  had 
come  to  the  determination  that,  considering  that  the  increase 
of  rates  had  fallen  mainly  upon  house  property,  that  kind  of 
property  should  receive  the  largest  proportion  of  remission, 
and  the  OoTemment  were  prepared,  after  a  certain  date,  tliat 
the  hoose-tax  should  be  handed  orer  in  relief  of  certain  rates. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  asked  what  was  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  thought  the  amount  was  about  £1,S00,000. 
Scotland  would  be  induMd  in  the  proposal,  and  there  would 
be  a  second  bill  for  that  purpose.  With  respect  to  this  part  of 
the  scheme,  it  was  intenoed  to  take  effect  in  the  next  finaneial 
year,  and  the  precise  date  would  be  regulated  by  an  order  in 
Ck>uncil,  unless,  through  some  unforeseen  accident,  the  money 
should  be  required.  What  they  proposed  to  do  to  secure  the 
representation  of  the  owners  was  this — ^that  the  chairman  of 
the  vestry  should  select  a  certain  number  of  owners  to  sit  on 
the  board,  and  that,  with  the  ex  officio  members,  the  propor- 
tion should  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  give  the  owners  votes  at  all  parochial  eleetions,  and 
a  system  of  registry  would  be  proviaed  for.  At  present  the 
owner  had  no  vote  at  municipal  elections,  and  if  that  anomaly 
were  removed,  the  Government  scheme  would  be  improved. 
He  had  now  alluded  to  all  the  matters  embraced  in  the  two 
bills  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  House,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  rates 
which  had  been  thus  proposed.  He  proposed  to  have  one 
system  of  deduction,  instead  of  many  systems,  to  have  one 
system  of  parochial  colleetion  instead  of  many,  to  have  one 
audit  covering  the  nhole  otuntry,  and  to  have  one  dvil  board 
of  the  parish,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  vestry  to 
deliberative  functions,  and  to  utilixe  the  power  of  the 
parochial  board  for  the  elections  of  the  financial  boards. 
The  Bill  also  proposed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary 
Act  so  as  to  fusal  with  infection,  the  provision  of  hospitals,  and 
various  other  matters  not  sufiieiently  provided  for  at  present ; 
and  it  would  also  give  greater  coercive  power  to  the  centrml 
authority  to  carry  out  the  Sanitary  Act,  and  to  combine  from 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government  all  the  business 
tliat  related  to  local  taxation,  local  government,  and  health  into 
one  department  (Hear,  hear).  Trust  was  the  pUm  of  the  Go- 
vernment so  far  as  local  government  was  eonceroed ;  and  with 
regard  to  finance,  the  Bill  proposed  to  abolish  all  the  exemp- 
tions, and  to  make  all  hereaitaments,  visible  or  invisible, 
liable  to  rates ;  to  improve  the  mode  of  valuation ;  to  make 
the  owner  liable  for  half  the  rates  as  well  as  the  occupier ;  and 
and  in  relief  of  the  ratepaver,  to  surrender  the  house-tax  to 
the  local  authorities  (Hear,  near).  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
eoncluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Sir  M.  H.  BEACH  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  complained  that  the  measure  dealt  out 
anything  but  even-handed  justice  to  the  people.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  render  all  hereditaments  liable  to  rating,  and  to  levy 
a  new  property-tax  on  land,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that 
the  agricultural  community  would  be  saddled  with  this  new 
property-tax,  while  house  property,  which  was  so  rapidly  in<r 
creasing  in  value,  would  receive  a  direct  relief  in  the  surrender 
from  the  imperial  taxation  of  the  house-tax  to  the  local  authori- 
ties. He  hoped  that  &ot  would  be  fully  considered  during  the 
Easter  recess. 

The  debate  was  ad|)onnied. 

THE  RIGHT  Of  SHOOTINGS.— The  exeeutors  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle  have,  through  their  agent,  phuied  in 
the  hands  of  the  tenantry  the  entire  •hooting  OTW  the  estate 
Hi  Martin,  n«ar  Bftwtry,  ^ 


SALE    OF    FABT    OF    MB.   EOBABTS' 
SHOBTHOEN  H£BD, 

At    LlLLIKOSTONE   BaTBXLL,    BUCKINOHIX,   oir 

Thuuday,    Mabch    30,    1871. 

BY  MR.  STRAFFORD. 

It  seems  acanely  three  yean  ago  atnee  the  list  liHiif^ 
atone  tale,  when  really  the  drafts  of  the  herd  were  sold, 
and  the  yoang  Dake  of  Treganter,  a  500 -guinea  cslf  from 
W^etherby,  was  kept,  with  a  select  few  of  the  Barriogtoa, 
Darlington,  Fuchsia,  Senphina,  and  Wild  Eyes  tribes,  u  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  herd.    As  time,  however,  incressed  tkt 
"  select  few,"  so  it  deprived  Mr.  Roberts  of  his  rigkt 
hand,  and  Eliaa  Clarke,  full  of  years  and  respett,  wis 
gathered  to  his  fathers  during  the  winter  months.  Colonel 
Kingscole,  who  occnpied  the  chair,  alluded  very  feeUngir 
to  his  death ;  and  Mr.  Robarts,  in  responding,  might 
well  sa^  that  all  he  knew  abont  Shorthorns  he  leaned 
from  this  man.    The  small  (arm  was  rather  orentocked,  h 
Mr.  Roberta  reserved  half-a-dozen  heifers  and  the  ball 
Canctacns,  and  sold  the  rest,    numbering  twentf-uDC 
eows  and  heifers  and  seven  bolls.     lU-lock  seeoied  to 
befall  the  herd  with  iU  bolls.    Third  Grand  Dake  died 
jost  as  his  great  worth  as  a  sire  was  appredated;  ud 
we  question  very  moch,  with  all  tbe  attraction  of  fashioo- 
able  pedigree,  whether  those  now  sold  could  eompart 
with   the  good  lot    of  thick,    heavy-fleshed,  eobery 
heifers    by   him   that    were    sold    in   '68.     Siiteend 
Grand  Dake   (24068),  a  pnrehaae  at  Preston  Hall  fcr 
510  ga.,  died  suddenly  after  begetting  a  few  ealrea,aad 
Dake  of  Tregantei^-the  last  boll  purehased-becuic 
hopelessly  aselesa  after  a  veir  abort  period  of  aerriee. 
Two  heifers  were  by  him  in  the  sale,  and  althoogli  tlidr 
girth  might  have  been  better  tbej  were  very  good  and 
immensely  large  for  their  age.     It  seemed  sthouaod 
pities  so  good  a  boll  should  be  cut  off  in  his  prime,  as  his 
fine  head,  good  top,  and  general  character  were  all  tkit 
could  be  desired.    What  the  Teterinary  art  and  cbaap 
of  air  and  climate  may  do  remains  to  be  seen ;  M  for 
fear  he  might  get  into  doubtful  hands.  Lord  DaaDOR 
very  pluckily  boaght  him,  after  languid  competitioo,  bm 
Wetherbj  at  165  gs.    A  capital  company  sat  dovn  at  ^ 
lunch,  and  the  drags  round  the  nog  were  fiall  of  tbe 
leading  men  of  the  day.    With  Captain  Oliver  att  W 
Fitzhardinge,  Col.  Kingaoote,  and  Mr.  Sartorii.  I^ 
Danmore,  Capt.  Guntcr,  and  Mr.  Beanford  watched  frw 
another  drag ;  Lord  Penrhyn,  on  foot,  bid  oeeasiottallf,  aad 
Lord  Southampton  drove  up  later   in  the  sftenooO' 
Mr.  Knowlcs,  with  Mr.  Stone  and  a  young  (inadiao,  oc- 
cupied the  waggon  in  front  of  the  stand,  and  beneatb  tk 
rostrum  stood  Colahaw  CTowneley),  Baxter,  Richardsoa 
(Sir  C.  Lampson),  and  Kenny.    Mr.  Claydcn,  Mr.  Raw, 
Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Catchpole,  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr. 
Momford,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Garthom  were  also  preaot; 
and  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Capt.  Webb,  Mr.  Bayes,  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  others  supported  the  auctioneer.    Still  there  tet   | 
many  blank  spaces  round  the  ring,  and  the  company  «» 
not  so  numerous  as  expected,    fte  two  first  loU  dji* 
but  little  money,  in  the  absence  of  the  butcher,  for  »^    | 
things  were  brought  out  remarkably  well,  and  manv  vot 
right  fat ;  yet,  with  credit  be  it  said,  every  paitw»». 
good  or  bad,  was  stated.    Dariington  0th,  s  great  vtf- 
sive  cow,  and  full  of  calf,  weot  from  SO  to  7&  gi.  ^^ 
Knowlcs  and  Capt.  Webb  being  Mr.  John  Thoop*» » J 

Eoncnts.  Two  doubtful  lots  succeeded,  and  sratherrttg- 
eaded  Darlington  Princess  went  to  Mr.  Baiter  for  «^ 
Lady  Barrington,  considered  by  many  one  of^ 
best  lota  in  the  sale,  although  not  so  fashionsWy  ff««J 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  of  Hareriog  ft* 
100  gs.,  and  sold  witbQUt  wother  W.  A  Vf(vS  ^^^ 
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itow  of  the  Wild  Eyes  tribe  went  alowly  along,  although 
a  white,  and  finally  became  Capt.  Webb's,  at  the  same 
price.  Lady  Seraphina  2nd,  apparently  wrong,  made 
only  S5  gt.  Mr.  Ashbnmer,  a  yonng  breeder  from  the 
Holker  country,  took  Grand  Princess,  rather  a  hairless 
Darlington  at  45  gs. ;  and  the  next  lot,  Dewdrop,  a  little 
thinner  than  the  rest,  was  one  of  the  cheapest  in  the  sale. 
The  ncit  half  dozen  lots  were  not  particularly  attractiye, 
and  Daffodil,  which  went  to  Capt.  Onnter  for  50  gs.,  ap- 
peared  in  anything  but  a  healthy  state.  Barmaid  a  very 
handsome  heifer,  probably  the  best  in  the  sale,  but  a 
questionable  breeder,  made  75  gs.,  and  then  came  the  cracks 
of  the  day,  the  two  Duke  of  Tiegunter  heifers,  both  out  of 
Barrington  cows.  Barringtonia,  although  not  quite  so 
good  in  her  girth,  had  a  better  head  and  more  hair,  and 
was  certainly  the  better  bred  of  the  two.  200  was 
bid  by  Lord  Dunmore,  and  she  finally  went  to  Sholebroke 
at  270  gs.  Bridesmaid  was  very  high  in  condi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Mcintosh  took  her  at  200.  The  calves, 
somewhat  leggy  but  well  done,  sold  well.  A  dispute 
arose  with  the  last  heifer,  and  on  being  put  up  again  at 
25  gs..  Captain  Onnter,  Mr.  Knowles,  and  Mr.  Stone 
fought  it  out  until  Mr.  Stone  got  her  at  47  gs.  After 
Duke  of  Trcgunter  was  sold  the  interest  of  the  sale  ceased ; 
but  a  good  Wild  Eyes  bull,  who  had  been  shown  at  Oxford, 
and  had  been  in  use,  was  put  up  at  80,  and  finally  made 
62  gs.  Four  Seraphinas,  a  Barrington  and  DarKngton,  a 
Fuchsia  and  Caractacus,  a  young  bull,  remain  "just  as  a 
few  to  look  at ;"  and  it  was  reported  round  the  ring  that 
the  late  Mr.  Clarke's  herd,  containing  many  Seraphinas, 
would  be  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the  autumn.  The 
following  are  the  prices  and  averages : 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Seraphina  7th,  white,  calved  Feb.  29,  1866 ;  sot  by  Dake  of 

Sonex  (12772),  dam  (Seraphina  2nd)  by  Sweet  William 

(7671).— Dench&eld,  SO  gs. 
Diadem,  rich  roan,  calved  Feb.  26,  1869 ;  got  by  Marmadake 

(14897),  dam  (Darlington  6th)  by  4th  Duke  of  Oxford 

(11387).— J.  J.  Sharp,  29  gi. 
Dmrlington  9th,  roan,  calved  July  7th,  1869 ;  got  by  Marma- 
dake (14897),  dam  (Darlinston  8th)  by  4th  Duke  of  Oxford 

(11337).— J.  Thompson,  75  gs. 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  2nd,  red,  calved  Feb.  26, 1860 ;  got  by 

2nd  Duke  of  CambridM  (12743),  dam  (Faehsia  2nd)  by 

Weathercock  (9815).— T.  Barber,  26  gs. 
Wild  Eyes  26th,  rich  roan,  calved  Jan.  17,  1861 ;   got  by 

Labkehe  (16368),  dam  (WUd  Fife)  by  VocaUst  (18960).— 

B.  Baxter,  36  gt. 

incess,  rich  roan,  ealved  Feb.  28,  1863  ;  got  by  Bojal  But- 
terfly 5th  (18766),  dam  (Diadem)  by  Marmadake  (14897). 

— B.  Baxter,  60  gs. 
Lady  Barrington  8th,  roan,  calved  March  25, 1865 ;  got  by 

the  Duke  of  York  (28032),  dam  (Lady  Barrington  7th)  by 

Baron  Tarves  (17387).— D.  Mcintosh,  100  n. 
Wild  Dachess,  white,    calved  Aag.  30,    1865 ;   got  by  3rd 

Oraitd  Duke  (16182),  dam  (Wild  Eyes  25th)  by  Lablache 

a6363)w— Capt.  Webb,  100  gs. 
Lady  Seraphina  2nd,  roan,  calved  Nov.  7, 1865 ;  ffOt  by  7th 

Grand  Duke  (19877),  dam  (Seraphina  2nd)  by  Sweet  Wil- 

iiam  (7671).— C.Bayes,36  gs. 
Grand  Princess,  red,  calved  March  26, 1866 ;  got  by  7th  Grand 

Dake  (19877),  dam   (Princess)  by  Boyal  Butterfly  6lh 

(18766).— W.  Ashborner,  45  gs. 
Dewdrop,  roan,  calved  April  11,  1866 ;   got  by  3rd  Grand 

Dake  (16182),  dam  (Diadem)  by  Marmadake  (14897).— 

D.  Mcintosh,  55  gs. 
Sultana,  roan,  calved  April  16, 1866 ;  got  by  3rd  Grand  Dake 

(16182),  dam  (Seraphina  3rd)  by  Boyal  Essex  (18767).— 

Capt.  Webb,  70  gs. 
Czarina,  rieh  roan,  oalved  Nov.  8,  1866 ;   got  by  3rd  Grand 

Dake  (16182),  dam  (Dachess  of  Cambridge  2nd)  by  2nd 

Dake  of  Cambridge  (12743).— U.  J.  Sheldon,  70  gs. 
Peeress,  white,  calved  Jane  21, 1867 ;  got  by  3rd  Grand  Dake 

(16182).  dam  (Princess)  by  Eoyal  Btttterily  6th  (18766).— 

Ifieeman,  51  fi, 


Cleopatra,  red  and  white,  calved  Oet.  21,  1867;   gotbv3id 

Grand  Dnke  (16182).  dam  (Dachess  of  Cambridge  2ad)  by 

2nd  Duke  of  Cambndge  (12748).— Gretton,  50  gs. 
Songstress,  red  and  white,  calved  Mav  8,  1868 ;  got  by  16tli 

Grand  Dake  (24063),  dam  (Seraphina  3rd)  by  Royal  Essex 

18767).— Cock,  66  gs. 
Daffodil,  roan,  ealved  May  28, 1868 ;  got  by  16th  Grand  Dake 

(24063),  dam  (Diadem)  by  Marmadake  (14897).— Capt. 

Ganter,  50  gs. 
Barmaid,  roan,  calved  Aag.  16, 1868 ;  got  by  7th  Grand  Duke 

(19877),  dam  (Lady  Harrington  7tn)  by  Baron  Tarves 

(17387).— J.  A.  Mnmford,  75  gs. 
Barringtonia,  red  and  little  white,  calved  July  29, 1869 ;  got  by 

DukeofTreganter  (26021),  dam  (Bertha)  by  Srd  Grand 

Dake  (16182).— B.  E.  OUver,  270  gs. 
Bridesmaid,  red,  calved  Ang.  26,  1869 ;  got  by  Dake  of  Tre- 

ganter  (26021),  dam   (Lady  Barrington  7th)  by  Baron 

Tarves  (17387).— D.  Mcintosh,  200  gs. 
Wild  Cherry,  rich  roan,  calved  May  7,  1870 ;  got  by  Cherry 

Grand  Dnke  2ad   (26768),  dam  (Wild  Dachess)  by  Srd 

Grand  Duke  (16182).— J.  J.  Stone,  80  gs. 
Serenade,  rieh  roan,  ealved  May  14,  18/0;  got  by  Cheny 

Dnke  (25752),  dam  (Seraphina  4th)  by  Boyal  Essex  (18767). 

F.  W.  Stone,  Canada,  37  gs. 
Prioress,  red  and  white,  caJved  May  18,  1870 ;  got  by  7th 

Grand  Dake  (19877),  dam  (Princess)  by  Eoyal  Bntterily 

6th  (18766).-J.  J.  Stone,  45  gs. 
Scarlet,  red,  calved  Aug.  8, 1870 ;  got  by  Cherry  Dake(26762), 

dam  rSaltana)  by  Srd  Grand  Dake  (16182).— F.  W.  Stone, 

Canada,  41  gs. 
Brigantine,  tA  and  white  calved  Aug.  13, 1870 ;  by  Wild 

Dake  (27808),  dam  (Lady  Barrmgton  7th)  by  Baron  Tarves 

(17887).— W.  Ashbamer,77  gs. 
Cambria,  white,  ealved  Ang.  15, 1870;  by  Wild  Dnke  (27808), 

dam  (DuehesB  of  Cambridge    4th)  by  Srd  Grand  Duke 

(16182)^T.  Barber,  40  gs. 
Priestess,  roan,  calved  Nov.  9, 1870 ;  by  Wild  Duke  (27808), 

dam  (Grand  Prinoess)  by  7th  Grand  Duke  (19877).— B.Bax- 
ter, 32  gs. 
DoUy,  roan,  calved  Nov.  21,  1870;  by  Wild  Doke  (27808), 

dam  (Dewdrop)  by  3id  Grand  Doke  (16182).— D.  HiU, 

Birthliy,  rieh  roan,  ealved  Dee.  27, 1870 ;  by  Candidate  (A), 
dam  (Bertha)  by  Srd  .Gand  Dnke  (16182).— J.  J.  Stone, 
47  gs. 

BULI^. 

DukeofTreganter  (26021),  roan,  ealved  June  29,  1867;  by 

Srd  Dnke  o(  Wharfdale  (21619),  dam  (Dachess  9Srd)  by 

4th  Dake  of  Oxford  (11387).— Lord  Daamore,  165  gs. 
VTild  Duke  (27808),  roan,  calved  March  7, 1868 ;  by  16th 

Grand  Dake  (24068),  dam  (WUd  Eyes  25th)  by  Lablache 

(16353).— C.  Sturgeon,  62  gs. 
Sinbad,  roan,  oalved  Jan.  4, 1869;  by  2ad  Dnke  of  Chro 

(21676)),  dam  (Seraphina  7th)  by  Dukeof  Sassex  (12772). 

— £.  Paxton,  46  gs. 
Sheriff,  red,  calved  June  8. 1870 ;  by  Cherry  Duke  (25762), 

dam  rSeraphina  Srd)  by  Boyal  Essex  (18767).- F.W.  Stone, 

Canaaa,  35  gs. 
Caliph,     roan,    calved  Sept.    10,     1870 ;   by  Wild  Dake 

r27808),  dam  (Cleopatra)  by  Srd  Grand  Duke  (16182.)— 

W.  Ashbumer,  28  gs. 
Cnsarewitch,  red  and  little  white,  ealved  Nov.  6, 1870 ;  by 

Wild  Doke  (27808),  dam  (Cxarina)  1^  Srd  Grand  Duke 

(16182).-J.  J.  Stone,  12  gs. 
Dandy,  roan,  calved  Feb.  17,  1871 ;  by  Sinbad  (Lot  3),  dam 
Daffodil)  by  16th  Grand  Duke  (24063).— Gretton  14  gs. 


SUMMMART. 

29  Cows  £69  13    3    » 

7  Bulls   64    3    0    — 

36  Average  66  13    0    -» 


£2,020    4    0 
379    1    0 


£2,399    6    0 


6  Barrington's  averaged  £134  11    6 
4  Wild  Eyes'         „  72  14    3 

11  Darlin^n's  ^  i«    t 

8  Seraphma's 
0  f  ncbiw*9 


>» 


47  12 
46  16 

99  U 


7 
2 

0 
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GMnlNamr  (940S3),aiit  of  May  Lms  b7l[»7l>nl» 
Sod  (18S^^]--Mr.  W.  H.  SiOt,  S4  gt. 

BUnehe  Bow  4tli,  ffoan.  ad? ed  Janiuuy  27.  1871j  ffoi  by 
GeBonl  Nftiner  (94023),  oat  of  Blanehe  Kale  by  Knu[htlflj 
Qrwid  Duke  (24268).— Lord  Fitchardioge.  86  n. 

PrinoeM  Cleopatn  2Dd,  red,  odTed  January  22, 1871 :  got  by 
Genenl  Napier  (24028),  out  of  Cleopatra  10th  by  Lord 
Oifoid  (20214).— ICr.  PatterMn,  LanoasUn,  40  n. 

Prbeeii  Joaa,  red  and  little  white,  calred  Jaavaiy  81, 1871 ; 
got  by  Qeaenl  Napier  (24023),  o«t  of  Johanna  Soathoott 
1^  John  aOaont  (l08Sa).— Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp,  10  gi. 

BULLS. 

Waterloo  Prince,  lieh  nan,  ealTed  Jannary  2,  1870 ;  got  by 
Geural  Napier  (24028),  oat  of  Lady  Waterloo  iSth  by 
Lord  Waterloo  (18269)— Mr.  O.  Bknd,  linooluhii^  UOgi. 

Poke  of  Athene,  red,  ealred  April  16.  1870 ;  got  by  General 
Napier  (24023),  oat  of  Daehe«  2ad  by  Marter  Bambrandt 
(16646).— Mr.  Orimdieok,  32  gi. 

Pktaee of  A«tvriei, red, ealved  Jane 24u  1870;  got byGoneral 
NMier  (24023),  ont  of  Prinoeie  by  General  m?eloek 
ri7962).— Duke  of  Boodeaeh,  100  ga. 

Dike  of  Artenay,  rich  roan,  ealved  October  10, 1870 ;  got  by 
Genend  Napier  (24028),  oat  of  Briglit  Eyes  6th  In  Grand 
Dake  6th  (10876).— Maiqnii  of  Exeter,  71  gt. 

DMbir,  red  and  Uttle  white,  calved  December  SA,  1870;  got 

Sr  Geaend  Napier  (24023),  oat  of  Agnee  Beaomont  by 
ake  of  Backingbam  (14428).— Mr.  J.  J.  Sharp,  10  gi. 
Marqaii  of  York,  xoan,  calved  Jannary  26, 1871 ;  got  by  7th 

Doke  of  York  (17764),  oat  of  La^  Waterloo  14th  hj  2nd 

Lord  of  Waterioo  (22108).— Mr.  W.  H.  Salt,  40  gi. 
Btnm  York,  rich  roan,  calved  Febraary  13, 1871 ;  got  by  7th 

Doha  of  York  (17764),  oat  of  Bonqaet  2nd  by  Grand  Dake 

0th  (19676).— Mr.  Canwell,  62  ga. 
Banm  Loftoa,  roan,  calved  March  22,  1871 ;  got  by  Prince 

Belvedere,  oat  of  Beatrice  by  Lord  Bed  Boae  (22206).^ 

Mr.  BeiMok,  20  gB' 

SVMXAET. 

£    8.    d.  il     a.    d. 

41  Cowi  tToiged  00  10    8    4^083  18    0 

SBvUi        J^     02    7    0    408  16    0 

*"  „       91  18    0    M,18S    8    0 


SALE  OF  MB.  JOHN  WOOD'S   SHOBT- 

HOBN   HEBD. 

At  SxAHiriox  Pa&k  Houn,  Dasliii  erosr,  on  TBxiBaoAi, 

Apku.  20ih,  1871. 

Bt  Ma.  Jomx  THOsziroN. 

The  doable  event  of  Mr.  Wood'a  aale  on  the  Thozaday  and 
of  Mr.  Neaham*a  on  the  Friday  drew  a  large  company  over* 
nght  to  the  comfortable  old  inn  the  King'a  Head  at  Dar- 
lington, and  many  had  to  go  daewhera  for  qoartera.  The 
nnmber  of  freah  lacea  one  generally  meeta  round  theae 
ntheringa  waa  partioahrly  obaervable,  and  the  broad 
oialaok  and  doae  compamonahip  of  aevwal  flne-looking 
men  betokened  the  &r-north  Aberdonian.  Two  or  three 
Amwrifiana,  and  a  aimilar  number  from  Auatralia,  were  aaid 
to  be  in  the  houae,  and  we  recogniaed  the  fiuwa 
of  aome  well-known  breedera  from  Northamptonahire,  Perby- 
ahire,  Norfolk,  and  Kent  The  road  to  Stanwick  rnna 
throuh  Stapleton,  where  Mr.  Bobert  Thornton  haa  pre- 
aerved  the  dry  bonea  of  old  Comet  (166),  to  which  aeveral 
made  a  pilgrimaffe;  then  through  Cleasby  (whexe  the 
Wrighta  once  livd  and  where  Comet'a  garth  ia  to  be  aeen)  to 
Aldbrouffh,  aacred  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wetherell, 
and  in  Shorthorn  lore,  to  J.  Brown'a  fi«d  Bull  (07),  whoae 
blood  rnna  in  theDucheaaea*  veina.  Stanwick  Park  Houae 
Ilea  only  a  mile  beyond,  and  off  the  main  road.  Although  a 
haadaome  buildinff,  it  aeema  a  cold  cheerleaa  place,  but  the 
rteadlnga  are  excellent  and  well  built,  with  large  warm  boiea, 
having  a  yard  for  the  cattle  to  run  in.  The  eowhooac 
la  romny  and  weU  built,  and  the  animala  therein  looked  welL 
WM^  note  to  advantage  when  in  the  Oelda,    The  lanch 


took  pbee  in  the  granary,  nnder  the  ^•^w»Aip  cf  Mi. 
Hum.  C.  Booth,  who  made  a  voy  happy  apcech  in  prapoaiag 
Mr.  Wood*a  heidth,  and  regretted  very  ninca,  that  a  eonnan- 
tivdv  young  man  ahonld  oe  givinc  up  a  nerd  that  had  da- 
aeenoed    tnm  ftkther  to   eon,  ana   aiood   aa   one   cf  tin 
beat  atooka  iathe  ooontry.    Hie  ring  which  had  doae  dntyiw 
the  aheep  iMt  aatomn  aeomed  too  amall,  bat  it  waa  woQ  filai, 
and  two  or  three  hooaea  roond  it  well  aeeoBunodatad  tha 
public.    The  following  ia  Mr.  Thoraton'a  aeooant  off  the  hod 
ffiven  in  the  prefiMc  to  the  cataiogae :  It  wia  original^  itartad 
in  the  daya  of  Meaara.  Colling  and  Maaon  1^  Mr.  Woof • 
fkther,  the  breeder  of  the  oelehrated  bull  St  Albnaa  (2684), 
fuaed  bv  Mr.  Maaon),  and  cow  NeU  Owynae^  and  whoia 
fine   Jndgmeat    brought    the  itock    to    great    perfcctina. 
The    praaent    herd  conaiata    only    of  two    Ihnnliaa,    Iha 
Pmniua  tribe  going  back  to  J.Biown'aiodhoB  (97),thB 
flnt  recorded  craaa  in  tha  hahionahle  Dneheaa  UmSUn^  aaid  tha 
B4ieebad  tribe  tndng  to  Mr.  JobUng'a  TraToUoc  (666),  who 
WM  by  the  aire  of  Aivoorite  (262),andCQlouel  ri52).    Tha 
bulk  naed  in  the  earlieat  daya  were  all  &iat  iileaa  animal^ 
auch  aa  Laytoa  (366),  St.  Albana  (2684),  Sir  Dimple  (624), 
Leopold  (2199),  Young  Mam  (2247),  Noble  (4578),  aad 
othera.    Since  then  the  hera  haa  had  theuae  of  eone  of  tha 
beat  bulla  of  the  moet  fiuhionable  Uood  of  the  tioia.    Fiart- 
claaa  airea  from  Meaara.  Booth'a  herda  at  Wariaby  and  d- 
lerbj  have  been  hired  from  the  year  1868.    The  aala  opwwd 
with  a  large  good  fore-quartered  cow  hj  Yalaaoo,  but  act 
having  had  a  calf  for  a  vear  ahe  made  hot  80  ga.  from  Mr. 
NewbvFraaer.    The  aecond  lot,  alao  a  fine  eov,  went  cheap  ta 
Mr.  J.  Bowatead  at  62  ga.,  aa  her  heiler  Connie  waa  one  of 
the  thickeat  and  beat  in  the  aale,  and  fetdied  the  top  price 
of  the  day,  200  ga.,  to  Lord  Bolton.    Coral,  with  a  large  frame 
but   low   hna,   waa   not   Quite  ao   much   fended  aa  the 
thick  handaome  red  twin  Clotilde,  a  prise  vinner  ataadiig 
aecond  to  Lady  Fragrant  on  two  oocaaiona,  and  down  calvtag. 
Put  up  at  60  ga.,  ane  aoon  reached  100  ga.^  and  in  two  mora 
bida  Mr.  St.  John  Acken  of  Glouceaterahire  aecnred  her  at 
]  10  ga.  to  join  a  few  othera  he  recently  parehaaod  from  Mr. 
Booth  of  Wariaby.    He  alao  took  oae  off  the  heat  looki^ 
vearlinga,  Peerleaa  fay  Bed  Errant,  own   brother  to  the 
twina.    Clotilda,  the  aecond  twin,  an  WMeflent  fafoedw^bav- 
ing  newly  calved,  looked  thin,  bat  Mr.  Andrew  Witrhril,  of 
AHoa,  who  well  biew  the  aort,  heU  Cut  on  and  got  her  atcaliy 
82  ga.    Prunella,  with  her  thick  long  atraif^t  hack  and  gcaad 
hind-qoartera,  waa  much  admind|  and  aome  thought  her  hattar 
than  Uie  beat  twin.    There  waa  keen  competition  br  her  be- 
tween Captain  Fiyer,  Lord  Bolton'a  agent,  and  Mr.  Bhckatort, 
the  former  getting  her  amidat  the  cheera  of  the  ennnaay  lis 
160  n.    The  next  lot,  Clorinne^  alao  found  wmmw  adaurBi^ 
and  finally  went  to  the  Bev.  T.  Stanifiorth  for  160  aa.    Oo- 
tilde  2nd,  havina  had  two  calvea  befom  ahe  CQaapMed  hw 
foiurth  year,  and  milking  heavilv  alao,  waa  not  qaite  a 
blooming  aa  the  reat :  after  alow  bidding,  ahe  waa  finally  boaght 
at  lOOga.  for  Mr.  W.  Danger,  of  Auatralia.    Her  heUer 
Cymbal,  a  thick,  ^ood  red  one,  made  93ga.  from  Mr.  Whyte, 
of  Aberdeen,  who  ia  taking  quite  a  Booth  herd  north ;  and  ha 
heifer-c^  only  a  couple  of  montha  old,  and  off  great  nroaoie, 
went  to  Meaara.  Gaitakell  for  4r4ga.    The  cowa,  aa  a  lot,  waa 
not  very  high  in  condition,  and  aome  had  loat  ueir  hair ;  itill 
they  were  excecdinaly  ffood,  and  very  uniform,  with  one  naea- 
liar  type  about  the  head.    The  younger  cattle  were  ooaaiderBd 
rather  inferior  to  the  older  onea. 

Lord  Plymouth,  a  particularly  neat  boll  of  fine  quality  bat 
rather  amall  in  aixe,  made  only  olga.,  to  go  into  Aberaaea- 
ahire.  Lord  Charlea,  a  yearling  or  great  aabatnnee  and  gcei 
colour,  had  been  in  uae  and  went,  after  foreign  oompetition,  toSir 
M.W.Bid]eyfor71ge.  Out  of  the  thirity4wokta  eight  wm 
under  a  year  old,  and  five  of  theae  email  calvea.  Two  Iota  go 
to  Australia,  and  alx  to  Scotland,  whilat  ToriEahixa  only  »- 
taina  three  of  the  fenudee  and  aix  of  the  buUa ;  aaven  of  tha 
lota  go  to  Cumberland,  and  four  to  Northumberiaad.  A  vvy 
large  oompany  aaaembled,  and  it  wu  atriking  to  obeerva  the 
oompetitioa,  which  wu  very  briak  from  rrery  aoit  of  the 
ring,  the  very  aeleot  and  dd  ehaTactar  of  the  ateti,  aa  wdl « 
the  outright  aale,  no  doabt  oaariag  the  grant  euifetiUm^ 

£    a.    d.  £     a.    d. 

19  Cowa    «....    92    1    4    1,748    6    0 

.i3BnU     89    0    S    607    S    0 

"sTiYeraging  .,.    70  10    3   8>W    •   0 
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SALE  OF  MR.  DAVID  NESHAM'S 
SHOBTHORN  HEBD, 

At  Hauobton-le-Skxbmx,  BAUiifOTON,  on  Fxidat, 

Apsn  SlvT,  1871. 
BY  MB.  JOHN  THOBNTON. 

The  Uin  portkm  <#  (hit  hud  wm  of  the  old  Bttoe  hlood. 
whieh  haiben  eelebiated  end  admired  ie  the  iidffhhovfaood 
fiv  nnentioni.  Some  of  the  older  bnaden  thought  that  the 
eettle  hid  loet  liie,  thooffh  their  original  type,  of  ooloor,  lym- 
mefay, and coontenance, Ead been mmntainefl.  Theetoekwent 
into  Mr.  Neahim'a  rnuMMon  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Baine  aa  the 
IhnnaiGainibrdwBigifen  ip,  and  Mr.  Meiham  took  it  with 
the  Shoithoroa  at  a  tainatiott.  Tlieae,  with  thoeeof  hii  own, 
Boon  outgrew  an  the  aooommodation  both  at  Gunftnrd  (where 
thereis  but  little  gram-land)  and  at  hiiown&rm  at  HaoghtoiL-le- 
Skememany  jeanago  in  thepwiemion  of  Colonel  Tratter^nd 
where  the  oriaiinala  of  the  S|lphi  were  bred*  Thia  Ofer- 
■tockiBg  and  Ioib  of  the  hay  and  tomip  erop  went  mnoh 
against  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  though  thmr  finally  came 
out  toleiably  welL  especially  the  two-year-old  heifers,  which 
were  Teiy  good.  Mr.  A.  Beihune  occupied  the 
diair  at  the  Innch,  and  the  ougority  of  the 
eompany  who  bad  been  at  Stanwick  the  day 
before  were  pretent  The  firit  lot,  an  old  cow  freth-looking 
though  in  her  fourteenth  year,  went  to  Mr.  Dent  for  88  gt. 
Mr.  TracT,  of  Edanbridge,  bought  the  best  bred  and  one  of 
the  beat-looking  cows  in  Queen  Mmard,  cheap  enough 
nt  M  gi. ;  her  calf,  a  white  one,  going  ror  IS  gs.  to  Mr.  T. 
Bofainmi,  of  Borton-on-Trent.  Mr.  Tracy  also  ^took  lot  7. 
Cherry  Blandie,  a  cow  of  the  fiimoos  old  Cheny  blood, 
for  48  gs.,ioniewhat  low  in  condition,  but  an  abundant  milker. 
I^tiko,  a  red  three-year-old  heifiBr  of  great  anbatanee  and 
erenneM  of  ilBdi,made  the  top  price  of  the  day.  Mr.  Blaok- 
stoek  and  Mr.  Osborne  of  AusbaHa  oppoaed  Meiars.  Hampton 
and  Tan  Meter,  two  breeden  from  Kentucky,  who  finally  ae- 
cored  her  at  140  gi.  Two  or  three  other  good  youns  cows 
were  alao  bought  by  thou.  JELaehel  (of  we  Bidne  blood) 
went  to  Mr.  Blackatock  for  71  la.*  and  Mr.  Oibome 
parehaaed  Ultima,  a  two-year-ola  faMudf  haifor  of  a 
fine  ccdour.  and  tut  aynunatrical.  for  66  gt.  Aleumder,  a 
two-year-Old  bull,  full  brother  to  toe  heifor  ntioo,  alao  goes 
abroed  for  47  ga. ;  and  Bomului»  a  roan  yearling  of  extraor* 
dinniT  aiie,  made  68  gs.,  fkom  Mr.  GieenweU  of  Hert« 
fordahirB.  Some  eitra  lata  of  Mr.  JefE^  Bulmer'a  and 
Mr.  Boteheriiy'a  alao  lold  well,  Familiar  Hopewell  so- 
ing  for  110  guineas  to  Mr.  Bhudntock,  who  alao 
bought  Mr.  Bulmer'a  Prinoeaa  Bpyal  7th,  a  prise  heiliBr,  for 
60  gs.  Boy*l  Buokindiam,  nine  yean  old,  and  nther  a  plain 
eolonred  bull,  made  omy  87  gt.,  tram  Mr.  Grundy. 

49  cows    ...    £89  11    9     £1,988    6    0 

14  bulls    ...      S7    6    0     882    4    0 

68  AToaged     86  16    8     £2,320  10   0 


PEDiaBBE  STOCK  SALES  IN  1871. 
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MAT  1.— At  Alwmlton,  Huntingdon.  Stock,  the  proper! 

theHon.O.W.  FitswiUiam.    B7Mr.W.Mann,Marhoun. 
MAT  8.— At  Wioken,  Stony  Stratfbrd,  Shorthoraa  firom  Lord 

Penihyn'a  herd.    By  Mr.  H,  Btraflbrd,  Bnaton  Squnrcb 

Idondon. 
MAT  S.— At  Hnrering,  Bomford,  Shortfaoma   from  Mr. 

Molntooh'a  herd.   By  Mr.  H.  BtralKbrd. 
MAT  4.— At  Boynton  Hall,  Ghehuaford,  Mr.  J.  Chriatie'a 

Shorthani  herd.   By  Mr.  J,  Thornton. 
HAT  9.^At  FadhiBgton  HalLOoYentry,  the  bile  Lord  Ayleo- 

fbrd'a  Shorthorn  herd.   By  Mr.  H.  Straflbrd. 
MAT  10.— At  NorthlU,  Biggtoawade,  Mr.  Burton'a  Bhorthom 

lierd.   By  Mr.  H.  StraHord. 
MAT  11.— At  Oranmoreb  Market  Deeping,  Mr.  B.  Seataon'a 

Bhorthoni  herd.    By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
MAT  17.— At  Sproatl^  Biae,  Hull,  Shorthoma  from  Mr. 

Bailier'aherd.    By  Mr.  H.  Straflbrd. 
MAT  18.— At  Marton,  Thelford.  the  late  Lord  WakJngham'a 

Bhorthom  herd.   By  Mr.  J.  Tfaomion. 
MAT  M.— At  Bam,  lataj,  K.  B.,  Mr.  W.  Webater'a  Weat 

HIi^UaiidHard.  ^Uiir1nwMidBon,Da01. 
MAT  St— At  Falmer'a  Green,  Southgate,  Mr,  DHhim'a 

Shorthorn  h^rd,  By  Mti  J,  Thomtoxu 


JUNB  29.- At  Morton,  Thetford.  the  late  Lord  WaUngham'a 

Southdown  flock.   By  Mr.  J.  Thornton. 
JT7LT  SB.— At  Biddenham*  Bedford,  Mr.  Oharlea  Howard'a 

Oxford  Down  Barns.    By  Mr.  H.  Stvaflbrd. 
JULT     .—At  Onddeaden,  Mr.  OhilUngwortii'B  Oxford  Do?m 

Vlock.   By  I^nnUin  end  Gale. 
AUOUBT  1.— At  Famley  HaU,  Otloy,  the  Into  Mr.  Fawkea' 

i^fnthoni  herd.   By  Mr.  H.  Stranbrd. 
AUGuBT  2.— At  ITpper  winbhendon.  Buoka,  Mr.  Treadwell'a 

Ozfbid  DownBaina.   By  Mr./.  A.  Mumlted,  Ohllton, 

Thame. 
AUGUST  2.—At  BuUbrldg^  Mr.  Jamae  Bawlenoe^a  Hamp- 

Bhtre  Down  Bama.   ^lBwerandWlnatanIoy,Ballabiiry. 
AUGUST  8.— At  Saliabo^,  Mr.  B.  Dlbben'a  Hampahire 

Down  Rama.   By  Bwer  and  Winstanley. 
BIPTBMBBB  7.— At  HoUcar.  Laaoaater.  Shorthoma  from 

the  Duke  of  DevQoahfre'a  herd.   By  Mr.  H.  Btraflbird. 
BBFTIMBBB  8.— At  Beannumt  Gtvigo.  I«acaeter,  Bhert* 

horaafromMr.W.W.Slytf'Bheid.  B9rlCr.H.8tnfford« 


THE    FBENOH    FEASANT    FABMEBS' 

SEED    FUND. 

A  meeting  of  the  ExeentiTe  Committee  on  Thunday,  April 
20,  was  attended  by  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  Colonel  Berrin^n,  and 
Monaeur  YaUan^  who  hare  rendered  great  lenrioe  in  either 
nenoaally  auperintending  or  arranging  for  the  reception  and 
distribution  of  the  com  aent  out.  Lord  Vernon,  the  Chair- 
man, tendered  the  beet  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
■ubaoriben  for  the  gnat  aaiiatanoe  rendered  by  then  gentle- 
men, without  wboae  aid  and  advice  his  Lordshinfelt  assured 
that  it  would  haye  been  im^NMaible  to  carry  out  their  object  ao 
thoroughly  aa  he  believed  this  had  now  been  done.  SlrVinoent 
Eyre  in  reaponding  said  he  waa  convinced  from  all  he  had 
aeen  in  France  that  the  exertions  of  this  Society  would  tend , 
more  than  anything  elae  to  establiah  a  good  frding  between 
the  people  of  the  two  conntriea  for  genantiona  to  come.  He 
believed  that  the  adminiatration  of  the  Fund  had  been  eon- 
dueted  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  that  aome  forty- 
four  thooaand  amall  ihrmera  had  by  tlus  meana  been  enabled 
to  look  forward  to  the  frnita  of  another  harveat,  of  which 
otherwiie  they  could  have  had  no  hopea. 

It  waa  determined  to  send  out  in  amall  parcela  fordistrib«- 
tion  through  the  four  distrieta  where  the  fhnd  ia  employed, 
in  all  about  Al,600^  of  oniona,  earroti,  haricot  beani,  and 
white  tnmipa ;  and  instnutioiia  have  been  given  lor  the  pur- 
ohaae  of  aeed  nudie  in  inch  quarters  wnere  this  !a  atiU 
required. 

It  wai  ■«iift«i»««^  that  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuya  had  requeated 
the  Committee  to  undertake  the  expenditure  of  about  21,600 
which  had  been  sabaoribed  in  Sweden  and  forwarded  to  hia 
Excdlenoy. 

It  wu  determined  not  to  purohaae  any  mora  wheat,  and  aa 
the  aaaaon  ia  advancing  the  Committee  ia  naturally  desiroua 
that  all  Bubacriptions  anil  oatitaadhig  ahoold  be  paid  in  with 
the  leait  ponibie  delay. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOdETTd 
MEETING  IN  1872.  — Under  the  head  of  Dorcheater 
News.  J%^  SUrbome  Journal  laysi  **It  it  now  definitely 
ae^  that  the  Show  of  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  England 
Society  wiU  be  held  doae  to  the  kwaUty  where  it  WM  heH  on 
the  former  oeeaaion.  A  deputation  horn  the  Society,  conaiat- 
ing  of  Mi.  Jonathan  Gray,  Mr.  Knowlea,  Mr.  Bosh,  Bev.  T. 
Boacawen,  Bev.  S.  Beat,  Mr.  Speokman,  Mr.  Heniy  FookaL 
Mr.  Joaea,  and  Mr.  Godwin,  came  here  on  Thariday,  and 
visited  the  forms  of  Mr.  H.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Harding,  of  Stina- 
fiird.  They  choae  a  piece  of  pasture-ground  at  Stintford,  Juat 
ontdde  the  tomoike-gate  on  the  Blandford-road,  87  aeraa  In 
extent,  and  tlie  inape  which  the  Society  fovoura— an  irrogular 
triugb.  "nie  ilela  ia  well  dndned,  and  the  river  being  doae 
at  hand,  there  will  be  an  abundant  aupplv  of  water  nandy. 
The  toU-gate  ii  to  be  made  free  by  the  local  committee  during 
the  week.  A  trial-ground  near  the  Show-fldd  will  be  pro- 
vided. After  ngning  the  formal  doeumenta  at  tho  Council 
Chamber,  the  (Snrporation  and  deputation  adjourned  to  tho 
icvidraoe  of  the  Mayor,  who  entertained  them. 

»u2 
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THB  FABMEB'S  MAGAZIHJIL 


THE    GENTBAL    OHAMBEB    OF    AOBIGULTUBE. 


A  Special  Coimcil  Meeting  wu  held  on  Thonday,  April  80, 
lor  the  parpose  of  reoeivioff  the  Beport  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Committee  on  the  two  Bi&s  of  the  Gof emment.  The  chair 
waa  taken  by  the  President,  Sir  Maney  Lopet,  M.P. 

After  the  election  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowoy  and  Earl  Howe, 

The  CnAiRMAif  read  the  Bepoit,  which  was  u  follows : 

SvoOiaTIOVB      BT     TKI      LoCAL       TaXITIOV       COMMIRn 

for  the    oonsideration  of    the     OonncU    of    the   Central 
Ohamber  of  Agriooltore,  witb  a  view  to  the  oonrae  to  be  pnr- 
med  with regftrd  to  Mr.  Ooschen'a  Bills  on  "Local  Bating 
and  Gk)Tenmient,"  and  "  Local  Taxation,"  April  20th,  1871. 
J)«Um  in  Production  of  tks  Bill§.^Yovr  Committee  having 
oonsidered  the  two  bills  introduced  hy  Mr.  Goeohen,  entitled, 
1.  The  Rating  and  Local  Goyemment  Act,  1871,  1.  The 
Bating  and  House  Tax  Act,  1871,  would  call  attention  to  the 
ikot  that  these  bills  were  promised  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  on  the  4th  inst. ,  in  order  that  membera  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  considering  them   during    the    Easter 
Yacation.    They  were,  however,  not  reeeiTOd  oefore  the  14th 
inst.,  and  your  Committee  have,  therefore,  had  a  very  short 
time  to  consider  their  proyisions  and  the  important  changea 
proposed.    Your  CommiMp  regret  that  they  are  unable  to 
perceive  firom  the  tenonr  ox  these  bills  that  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  admit  the  grievance  to  which  Chambers  of 
Agrunutnre   have    so  fluently  caUed  attention.    As  an 
attempt,  however,  to  reduce  to  some  sort  of  order  the  chaos 
of  Local  Taxation  and  Admlnistrat&on,  your  Conunittee  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  examine  the  details  of  the  measure. 
Part*  Approved  of.— Your  Conmiittee  fuUy  approve  of  the 
proposed    consolidation    of    the    zatea,    aa     tending    to 
greater    simplicity,    also    of     the     proposed     mode    of 
fevying    by  a   demand -note   which    is    to    specify    the 
rate    ui    the  pound   for    the  diflbrent  items.     They  alao 
view  with  satisftustion  the  sunrested  mode  of  collection  and 
»udit«    Your  Committee  woma  remark  that  these  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  the  Beport  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion 0<»nmittee  of  last  session,  and  were  nnanimonsly  ap- 
paroved  of  by  them.    Your  Committee  beg  to  aigniQr  th«r 
approval  of  the  general  principle  of  parochial  and  county 
boards,  but  they  consider  that  the  mode  of  their  conatltntion 
and  the  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  them  should 
be  carefully  conndered.    Th^  also  approve  sndh  alterations 
in  the  parochial  offloera  aa  may  be  neoeesary  to  carry  out 
theae  proposals.   They  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
novel  mode  of  election  by  ballot,  as  well  as  to  the  provision 
by  which  the  small  ratepayers  of  6s.  a  year  will  have  an 
equal  power  with  the  large  oooujpder  whose  rates  may  amount 
to  £60  a  year  and  upwards,     x  onr  Committee  would  also 
point  out  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  fireeholder  in  clause 
46,  sec.  6  of  the  Bating  and  Local  Goveniment  Bill,  which 
provides,  "That  where  the  same  person  is  occupier  and 
owner  of  the  same  hereditament,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
aa  oconpier  only  in  respect  of  such  hereditament."     Thia 
appeara  a  hardship  to  vour  Committee;    because,   if  the 
owner  chose  to  let  his  nereditamant,  he  would  retain  his 
vote  as  owner,  whilst  his  tenant  or  occupier  would  also 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  respect  of  his  occupancy.    SaHn^  qf 
Property  not  atpreeent  Bated, — ^Your  Oomnuttee  consider  it  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  that  those  kinds  of  real  property 
not  at  present  rated  should  contribute.    They  have  always 
advocated  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  exemptions ; 
but  here  they  must  remark  that,  if  the  law  is  to  be  altered,  it 
ahould  not  be  altered  with  reference  to  real  property  only, 
which  is  already  unft^rly  overburdened.    Ino^^pe  from  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute,    if  a 
portion  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth  is  to  be  repealed, 
the  rating  area  ought  to  be  extended  impartiallv,  or  an  effi- 
cient substitute  in  lieu  of  these  exceptional  national  burdens 
should  be  provided.    Mr.  Goschen's  proposal  simply  aggra- 
vates the  present  uiv)^^^  impositions  on  one  kind  of  property 
for  imperial  otg'ects,  and  directlv  abrogates  the  cardinal  prin- 
oiple  of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth  by  repeiEtling  the  words  wnich 
fixed  the  charge  for  relief  of  the  poor  accoraing  to  "  ability*" 
The  portions  of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth  which  Mr.  Gosohen  pro- 
poses  to  repeal  are  as  follows :  The  following  words  in  section 
1,  "  by  taxation  of  eveiy  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other, 
and  of  every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  or 
propriations  of  tithes,  coal  mines,  or  saleable  nnderwooda  in 
the  said  parish,"  in  "such  competent  snm  and  sums  of  money 
as  they  shall  think  fit,"  and  the  words  "according  to  the 
dbUitv  qf  ike  eame  pariekr    Setume  JTo.  437  and  470.— Mr. 
Qosonen's  voluminous  returns  (Nos.  437  and  470)  have  quite 
evaded  tbe  question  at  issue— vis.,  the  entire  exemption  of 
property  other  than  real  fhnn  contribution  to  rates  for  na- 
tional purposes.   These  returns  are  maoifeskly  the  key  to  the 


bills,  which,  instead  of  holding  out  any  proapaei  rfj^*^ 
tion,  evidently  contemplate  and  threflten  the  Impo^tian  tf 
future  increaaed  burdens  upon  ratepayers.  Pbreigm  St^toee. 
—The  return  (No.  470)  above  alluded  to  oontaina  atahahrsof 
the  amount  of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  borne  by  othff 
countries.  Your  Committee  fJaQ  to  see  that  tbay  are  of  sny 
value  as  aflbrding  accurate  meana  of  comparisofn  with  oar 
own.  They  leave  ua  in  ignoraaoe  of  the  proportion  afrncol- 
tnralwaalOi  and  real  property  bear  to  other  daacriptioas  of 
TTToperty  in  thoee  oountiiea,  a  point  on  wbioh  tmatworthy 
statistics  have  not  yet  been  obtained  even  hy  oar  ownOo- 
vemment  with  respect  to  onreelvea.  Your  Committee  wonU, 
however,  direct  attention  to  thelkot,  thatin  noma  at  the  coos- 
triea  firom  which  these  retoma  are  collected  ts  anything  tato 
BO  large  a  proportion  of  the  local  cbargea  raised  direca^  from 

real  property  as  with  ua.  Thua,  ft>r  example.  Ja'""^*^ 
find  that  only  27.60  per  cent,  of  the  local  taxatum  is  bone 
directly  by  real  property,  while  71.40  per  cent,  is  raised  in- 
directly mainly  on  artldea  of  oeneral  consumption;  thew 
proportiona  being  in  Bnglamd  neaciy  exactly  vv^wMd* 
!«.81  per  cent,  being  directly  levied  on  reai^,  uaA  SL» 
only  in  an  indirect  manner.  These  figures  are  Mr.  Goschen  • 
own  in  Betom  No.  470.  Local  TaxaUou  im  Fbreign  Ofmntriet. 
—Mr.  Gkiechen  himself  states  at  page  38  of  hia  report  (Be- 
tum  No.  470),  that  when  he  oame  to  inquire  into  the  kwal 
taxation  staustics  of  Prussia  and  Hungaiy  that  tlie^  are 
"  very  incomplete,"  and  that  the  aocounta  nom  Russia  on 
this  BolQect  are  "  not  altOMthar  trustworthy."  And  again 
at  page  40  he  atates  "  that  ttie  comparisons  which  have  been 
made  between  the  burdens  on  real  property  in  Engteod 
and  in  foreign  oountrira  are  too  general  to  be  eonolnstvear 
of  praotical  application."  Yoor  committee  quite  ooocor  in 
thia  statement.  BelaHve  Inereaee  <^  WeaUk  in  Mmglamd  nd 
Walee.— In  no  country  la  there  ao  much  personal  wealth  asia 
thia  at  the  present  ume.  The  increase  in  inoonkea  arising 
from  commerce,  tnannftutturea,  and  tradea  flur  eaioeedsthe 
increase  in  incomes  derived  fhmi  real  properly.  Mr.  Pordy 
has  calculated  that  during  the  fifb^  years  between  1816  and 
1866,  whilst  land  rental  increased  96  per  cent.,  the  profitt 
arismg  firom  tradea  and  profusions  increased  tit  per  cent 
Your  committeecannot  flm  to  note  that|  whUe  much  naa  been 
mtkAtk  in  argnment  of  the  increased  value  of  land  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  large  amount  of  personal  propeity  merged  in 
real  property,  and  by  which  indeed  its  value  haa  been  main^ 
augmented,  is  altogether  lost  tight  of.  Th^y  would  observe 
that  the  oitjectionable  principle,  peculiar  to  England  aad 
Wales  {from  which  Scotland  and  Iielaad  are  exempt)^  of 
rating  industrial  capital  immediately  It  la  inveated  In  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  the  land  or  In  the  improvement  of 
houses,  remains  untondhed  in  the  bill,  and  Maveamdi  in- 
vestors a  Just  cause  of  complaint  in  the  distinction  remaining 
between  capital  ao  empk^red  and  that  employad  in  ottier 
industries.  Asseasmentt  have,  moreover.  Increased  on  reu 
property  vastly  during  the  last  ten  yeara,  chiefly  through  the 
iteration  of  ^e  Parochial  Assessment  Bill,  though  the  reatt 
or  jT^tn^^"  value  of  the  pro|>or^  has  not  proportionately  in- 


.  In  the  time  </BUsatoeth  aU  weali 

firom  real  property.  It  was  therefbre  only  just,  in  those  dsji. 
that  land  and  houses  should  bear  all  the  taxation.  InHnngarr 
and  other  countries  which  Mr.  Goschen  has  tustannert  ths 
condition  of  property  is  much  the  same  aa  it  waa  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Elisabeth.  No  fkir  comparison  can  therafore 
be  made  as  to  the  various  systems  of  taxation  in  force  at  tba 
present  time.  i9te<ia<iet.— In  Betom  490.  appendix  pact  m, 
page  110,  Mr.  Goechen  protases  to  give  an  analyais  of  tb« 
unperialtantion  of  England  aadWalea  fbr  the  year  1666> 
18W. 

I.  Imperial  taxealklling  on  real  property— 

Three-fi}urths  of  stamps  on  deeds.  Sec.         ...  £1,083,600 

SnccsBsion  duty     671,C<0 

Two-thirds  of  fire  insurance  duty       641,Stf 

One-tenth  of  probate  duty         UV60 

Income  tax  on  real  property  (Schedule  A)  at 

6d.  in  the  pound       '^^''iS 

Land  tax  (unredeemed)   ... 1,081,000 

House  tax     1,081,000 

Annual  land  tax  redeemed  (omitted) 960^ 

£8.001,010 

Your  committee  would  remark  here  that  an  amount  of  land 
tax  of  £060,678  has  been  redeemed.  8o  that  the  afltnal  land 
taxoostsin  present  paymenta  and  cnital  annk  £I4BI.633 
annually,   w  Gosohen  haa  made  no  aflowanoafiar  redeemed 
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tl.  Imperial  toxet  not  ikUing  upon  real  property— 

Cnstams        £16,968.198 

JSZOlBe  •••         •••         •••         ...         ..,         ...         ...     lSyl8«|186 

Stampe  (leas  stamps  on  deeds,  snooesskm, 
Are  insnranoes,  and  pzolMte  dnty,  Iklling 
upon  real  property) fi,4S5,861 

Asmwsed  taxes  (less  land  and  honae  tax  fluUng 

on  real  property)        1,138,137 

Income  tax  (less  amoont  falling  on  real  pro- 

peiiyi     •••       ..>       ...       ...       ...       ..«     e^8O3,oZ0 

Nei  receipts  ftom  post-office,  dedocting  ex- 
penditure          957,470 


Total  imperial  taxation  not  on  real  property...  £18,478,664 

IfaM-ng  a  total  imperial  taxation  for  Sngland  and  Wales  of 
£40,627,001 .  But  Mr.  Gosohen  in  Table  II.  has  groaped  toge- 
ther customs,  excise,  assessed  taxes,  and  receipts  frompost- 
offloe,  none  or  which  are  taxes  npon  property  at  all.  This  is 
therefore  a  most  n^jost  and  nnfiur  comparison,  and  your  com- 
mittee contend  that  if  his  oondnsions  are  based  on  these  data 
they  are  most  fUIaoions.  Customs  and  excise  being  indirect 
paid  by  the  whole  community,  owners  of  both  real  and 


X)er8onal  property,  who  also  pay  assessed  taxes,  and  firom 
whom  are  gathered  the  post-office  receipts,  all  these  taxes 
are  levied  upon  persons  rather  than  property.  The  total  im- 
perial taxation  of  Kngland  and  Wales  for  1808-89  ought  to  be 
made  up  as  follows,  ud  may  be  diyided  into  three  parts : 

I.  Inq>erial  taxes  fUling  on  real  property    ...      £7,060,337 
(N.B.  The  land  tax  redeemed,  £960,873, 
is  not  taken  credit  liar  here,  otherwise 
the  amount  would  be  £8,001.010). 
II.  Taxes  upon  prupei'ty  other  than  real       ...     £10,188,680 
nL  Taxes  not  upon  property : 
Cnstoma        £16,966,190 

*•.  •••  .••  •>.       A9,Xw*>.X(Kf 

Taxes       1,138,187 

Post-office  receipts 967,470 

£81,187,984 

Total  imperial  taxation    £49,687,001 

the  same  total  as  Mr.  Goschen's.  This  being  the  total 
imperial  taxation  of  Bngland  and  Wales,  it  follows  that 
socording  to  Mr.  (3osoiieii*s  figures:  I.  Beal  property 
pi^  14.SI  per  cent. ;  II.  Other  property  pm  80.79  per 
cent. ;  m.  Taxes  not  upon  property  pays  64.98  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Imperial  Taxation,  but  it  also  follows  that  if  real 
prupqity  were  credited  with  the  redeemed  land  tax,  the  per- 
eezdaffe  paid  by  it  would  be  flu:  greater.  It  has  never  been 
dinguTsen  by  your  Oommittee  that  real  property  pays  rather 
less  than  other  descriptions  of  property  towards  tne  Imperial 
Taxation  of  the  coun^.  With  regard  to  the  Local  Taxation, 
your  Oommittee  find  at  page  190  of  the  same  return,  that 
Jfr.  Goadien  states  the  case  as  follows: 

Local  Taxation  of  Bngland  and  Wales,  1868-9. 

Local  tazatioin  on  real  property         £16,288,000 

„  „       not  on  real  property  (vis.,  tcdls, 

dues,  Ac.) 4^868,000 

Total  local  taxation  ...£80,686,000 
From  thiii  we  see  that  real  property  pays  78*81  per  cent. 
Tolls,  dues,  Ac.,  which  are  not  taxes  on  property,  psySriO 
per  oenL  of  the  total  Local  Taxation  of  Bngland  and  Wales. 
Your  Oommittee  are  now  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  aggregate 
total  of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  as  follows: 

I.  Taxes  on  real  property— 

1.  Imperial £7,060,837 

2,  Local       16,823,000 

■'■     £88,273,837 
n.  Taxes  on  other  property— 
1.  Imperial ...£10,288,880 

Mm    iJQCM*  ••■  •••  •••  •••  ■••  XlUe 

£10,288,680 

HI.  Taxes  not  on  property  (vis.,  in- 
direct taxation,  assessed  taxes, 
P.O.  receipts,  tolls,  dues,  Ac.)— 
1.  Imperial  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...£82,187,984 

2l  Local       ...       ...       • •     4^863,000 

£86,660,881 

Total  imperial  and  local  taxation  of  Bngland 
and  Wales  ... £70,113,001 

In  this  Tsble,  as  will  be  seen,  no  credit  is  given  to  teal 
property  for  redeemed  land  tax.  It  appears  then,  that— 
I.  seal  moperty  pays  88*19  per  cent;  H.  Other  property 
pays  14*68  per  cent. ;  in.  Taxes  not  on  proueity  pay  62*13  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  of  Bngland  and 
Wales,  talran  in  the  a«giegate.  Your  Oommittee  would  beff 
to  draw  attention  to  these  results,  which  they  have  deducea 
from  Mr.  Goschen's  own  figures.  The  Oommittee  think  them 
most  important,  and  believe  them  to  be  incontrovertible,  and 
thi^  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  clearly  made  out  that  real 
property  (consisting  of  Ims  and  houses)  labours  under 


heavy  inequalities  and  grievances ;  that,  in  fiict,  it  psys  con- 
siderably more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  Mwregate 
taxation  that  is  contributed  towards  the  revenue  by  oUier 
descriptions  of  property.  Tour  Oommittee  proceed  to  a  for- 
ther  analysis  of  the  total  Local  Taxation  levied  on  real  pro- 
perty, dividixig  the  items  into  those  which  are  for  national 
purposes,  ana  those  which  are  for  local  purposes.  These 
Items  will  be  found  at  page  2  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Return,  No. 
470. 1888-60. 

I.  National  purposes : 

1.  Poor  relief  proper      £7,600,000 

2.  Bxpenses  incurred  under  Vaccination  Acts,  Be- 

pstration  Acts,  Assessment  Acts,  (collector's 

B^ianflB...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  wW/|Iami 

8.  Highway  Rate 1,600,000 

4.  Oounty,  Hundred,  Police,  and  Borough  Rate  ...  3,000,000 

£12,300,000 

IL    Local  purposes: 

1.  Lighting  and  Watching  Rate ...    £100,000 

2.  Improvement  Oommissioners 400,000 

3.  General  District  Rates 1,700,000 

4.  General  and  Ughting  Rates  in  the  Metropolis ...   1,000,000 
6.  Rates  levied  by  Oommissioners  of  Sewers  (includ- 
ing Bmbankment  Rates)  MetropoUtaa,  £600,000 
Bxtra-MetropoUtan.  £200,000  700,000 

6.  Other  ratee  (Burial  Boards,  Fire  Brigades,  Ac.)     400,000 

£4^300,000 

Total    £16,600,000 

By  the  aid  of  the  above  analysis  your  Oommittee  are 
enabled  topoint  out  the  delusive  statistios  contained  in  Return 
No.  487.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  report  of  your 
Oommittee  they  stated.their  impressions  of  the  onmiatakeable 
biasandanimusof  this  Return.  An  Amended  Return  (No. 
141),  lately  issued,  proves  that  they  were  right  in  tneir 
opinion.    The  first  Return  (No.  437)  purported  to  show  the 

Sineral  average  of  rates  on  rural  districts,  as  compared  with 
e  general  average  in  town  unions,  and  gave  the  rate  in  the 
pound  as  follows : — Rural  Unions  2s.  9id.,  Town  Unions  4e., 
and  Average  Rate  3s.  4d.  But  in  estimating  the  rate  in  the 
pound  for  town  unions,  those  rates  which  are  for  purely  local 
purposes  were  taken  credit  for,  purposes  which,  as  will  be 
seen  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  are  provided  by  rural  dis- 
tricts from  private  resources.  In  the  amended  Return  (No. 
141)  which  was  obtained  on  the  application  of  your  chairman, 
theee  purely  local  rates  are  eliminated,  and  it  appears  that  the 
rate  in  the  pound  for  national  purposes  is :  In  Hural  Unions 
2s.  O^d.,  in  Town  Unions  2s.  6d.,  and  Average  Rate  2s.  3d. ; 
whilst  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  it  is :  In  Rural  Unions 
Is.  6id.,  in  Town  Unions  Is.  7id.,  and  Average 
Rate  Is.  6id.,  and  thus  your  Oommittee  are  enabled  to 
prove  that  the  rate  in  town  unions,  for  national  purposes 
(vis.,  for  poor  and  oounty  rates)  exceeds  that  in  rural  unions 
by  6td.  only,  whilst  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  excess  is 
but  l|d.  from  this  It  appears  that  Mr.  Goschen's  statement, 
p.  8  (437),  "  That  the  rate  in  the  town  unions  exceeds  that  in 
rural  unions  by  Is.  2{d.  in  the  jpound,  or  44  per  cent.,"  is 
most  inaccurate.  Town  and  Country,  Owner  and  Oeea- 
jrior.  *-  Having  directed  attention  to  the  delusive  sta- 
tistics upon  which  the  Bills  are  founded,  your  Oom- 
mittee beg  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Goschen's  attempt 
to  set  at  variance  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. (1)  He  triee  to  set  the  inhabitants  of  towns  against 
the  innabitantsof  rural  districts.  (2)  He  draws  an  invidious 
distinction  between  owners  and  occupiers.  Now  your  Com- 
mittee maintain  that  this  is  emphatically  a  ratepayers'  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  a  question  between  town  and  countt^,  be- 
tween owner  and  occupier.  It  is  whether  one  description  of 
property  shall  continue  exclusively  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  ol^ects  which  are  confessedly  of  national  obliga- 
tion ;  and  this  Mr.  Gosohen  ignores  altogether.  1.  Town  and 
CoutUrjf,  —  First,  as  regards  town  and  rural  districts, 
the  Local  Taxation  Oommittee  have  never  fUled  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  on  every  possible  occssion 
thi^  the  question  was  quite  as  interesting,  if  anything,  more 
interesting  to  owners  and  occupiers  of  house  property,  than 
to  owners  and  occupiers  of  land ;  but  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Gosdien  to  hand  over  the  amount  of  the  house  duty  to  re- 
lieve the  local  rates  is  very  illusory  and  cut  give  no  real  sa- 
tisflsction.  The  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will,  in  all 
probiU>ility,  have  to  make  up  the  amount  by  increased 
taxation,  for  the  sum  can  illoe  spared  ftx>m  the  national 
exchequer,  and  thus  those  of  the  ratepayers  who  do  not 

Kt  an/  relief  from  the  transfer  will  have  increased  taxation 
ai>ea  upon  them,  and  those  who  do  get  relief,  as  for  as 
rates  are  concerned,  will  have  to  make  up  the  amount  by  in- 
creased imperial  taxation.  Mr.  Goschen  allows  that  local 
taxes  have  increased  from  £8,000,000  to  £16,000.000 
between  1843  and  1868,  and  he  proceeds  to  analyse 
the  increase  as  follows :— £2,000,000  due  to  poor 
ratCp    £6,000^    to     town     improyom^n^    ra^i    and 
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Al,O0O,00O  (0  pcdiot  tad  miiedlmeoM  porpoMi. 
iM  ■tttmpto  to  diaw  aa  inTidlou  <HatinctfOB  MhrMo 
I  nml  diatelota.  Ht  ttatai  fhaft  tlM  grmUr  part  of  tho 
ai  loaot  M»MO,000,  has  ikUan  vpon  oxtiaa  and  aot 
vpon  rnral  dlstriota,  from  wbioh  woara  Intaodad  to  inter 
tbat  honM  propwlj  haa  rafRBred,  whilat  land  ia  UtUe,  if  aaj* 
thing,  wone  off  than  fnmarly  i  Imt  Hr.  Qoiohea  himaalf 
allowB  that  £8,000,000  of  tha  inoroMo  ara  dne  to  town  im- 
proyement  ratea.  reprcwanting  mnnicipal  ezponditnra  for 
lighting  and  pavmg,  aanitaiy  unpiovement^  and  metropo- 
litan rates,  public  works,  Ac. ;  and  he  Auther  states  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  outlay  on  these  pnrposes  moat  be  regarded 
as  *'  remnnoratlye "  in  many  senses,  and  as  being  not  so 
much  "a  burden  as  an  inyestment,"  in  which  remark  the 
Committee  quite  agree  with  him  t  but  he  altogether  leaves 
out  of  the  account  that,  in  rural  oistrics,  expenditure  of  the 
Ukekind  haa  been  deflrayed  from  private  resources.  The 
outlay  being  considered  remunerative  has  caused  private  en- 
terpxiae  to  oo  in  the  countay,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
rate,  what  has  in  towns  been  carried  out  by  suoh  msans. 
The  Committee  cannot  accept  Mr.  Qosohen's  statement, 
therefore,     as     a     ikir    comparison     of    the     relative 


increase  of  burdens  between  town  and  oonntqr.  S* 
tmd  OomwMf.— As  regards  the  proposed  division  of  payment 
of  rates  between  owner  and  oooupier,  yoor  committee  would 
obeerve  that  no  relief  whatever  will  be  obtained  l^  this  divi- 
sion, except  in  the  case  of  new  ratea,  and  yoor  committee  ob- 
Jed  strongly  to  the  principle  of  interflvenoe  with  the  right 
ofprivato  contract.  It  might  be  prqudidalto  occupiers  that 
emsting  arrangements  should  be  disturbed ;  for,  in  making 
fresh  arrangements,  revaluations  would  be  necessary,  which 
might  not  be  to  the  advantaga  of  the  occupier.  The  owner, 
whether  of  land  or  houses,  maj  raise  his  rent  by  the  amount 
to  which  he  is  Oharged  to  the  rates,  and  will  proba- 
bly raise  it  suffldenUy  to  leave  a  margin  for  oonttn- 
genciea.  Should  the  proposal  become  law  it  would 
tend  to  introduce  a  ^ynem  of  rack-rental  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  occupier  would,  therefore,  not  be  benefited. 
Mr.  Goschen  has  based  his  recoounendation  for  the  division 
of  pavment  between  owners  and  occupiers  upontheimprove- 
ment  in  administration,  which  he  aaserts.wonld  be  consequent 
upon  the  introduction  of  owners  to  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration. He  believes  that  owners  would  thus  be  induced  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  local  expenditure.  Yoor  committee 
oannot  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Gtoschen's  arguments.  Boards  of 
guardians,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  for  the  most  part 
employers  of  labour,  and  so  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping 
down  the  rates.  This  interest  will  not  be  so  direct  when 
owners  have  to  pay  half  the  rato.  For  the  same  reason  the 
occupier  is  more  conversant  with  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  those  who  look  to  the  rates  as  a  re- 
Bource  in  cases  of  desUtntion  and  distress.  TitkmwMn 
and  Small  JVMAoU«r«.— The  titheowners  of  the  country, 
who  ar^  for  the  most  part,  large  ratepayers,  also  the  yeo- 
man and  small  freaholaers  occupying  thsiir  own  land,  would 
reap,nn  benefit  from  these  proposed  changes.  SanUarg 
J!Ugulahan$,'-Th6  sanitary  regulations  in  the  bill  wiU  also 
affgravato  the  present  .injustice,  and  tend  to  a  great  increase 
of  local  expenditure.  In  the  opinion  o^  your  Oommittee 
these  ragnlationa  ought  to  tana  a  separate  mil,  and  be  dis- 
ooased  upon  their  ownmerits.  Thepowers  to  be  granted  to  the 
Local  Qovemment  Board  with  regard  to  tha  sanitery  regn- 

Uttto  real  control  will  be  left  to  the  local  ao&orities,  who  WiU 
not  be  able  to  appoint  their  own  paidoiBoers  or  award  sala- 
ries without  the  approval  of  the  central  authority  (the  Local 
Government  Board).  The  central  anthority  may  also  dismiss 
theee  ofiioers,  whilst  tha  local  anthority  cannot  do  ao  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  central.  The  Local  Government 
Board  mayalso  from Ume to  time  alter  the  rural  sanitary 
districts.  The  powers  of  tha  sanitary  anthoritiea  will  be 
enormous,  and  the  expenses  entailed  will  be  very  consider- 
able. See  plaoses  U  and  M.  M.  Where  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Act,  1869,  ia  in  force  throughout  the:  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  sanitaiT  anthority,  there  shall  attach  to 
and  be  exerdseable  1^  that  anthority  i  (1.)  All  powers, 
dutieS|and  exemption  attaching  to  or  exeroiseable  by  a 
local  board;  also,  (2.)  All  powers,  duties,  and  exemptions 
atracntng  to  or  exerolBeable  by  any  council,  commissioners, 
or  other  local  authori^,  under  the  Ck>mmon  Lodging  Houses 
Acts,  the  Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  the  Baths  imd  Wash* 


•ndiA^  Where  the  Local  Govemznent  Act,  1868,  is  not  in 
force  throughout  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  sanitary  authority, 
there  shaU  be  attached  to  and  be  exeroiseable  by  the 
aanitaiy  anthority  of  that  distriott  (1.)  AU  powers,  tfaities, 
and  exanytigna  attaOhing  to  or  exardseable  by  the 
Bjrwaatfioi^  or  nn^uoe  auttoily  under  the  ffewage 
utmaattaa  Acte^  the  Nuisancea  Bemoral  Acta,  and  the 

Aot»   or   any  of  suoh  Acta  i  also 
and   exampttons  attaching  to 


x«.      •athcrilv  under  the  Ooonnon 
the  Diseaaea  Prevention  AotS|  the 


Baths  and  Waah-honaea  Acta,  Ih8  W«rkdi^  mgnktion  Ask, 
tha  ItfONMring  Olaasea'  Lodging  Houses  Am,  sad  tha 
Artisans  anfl  T  abourers*  DwelUngs  Aot,orany  suehAetsof  Um 
property  traoatered.  M.  Sveiysanitaiy  anthority  ahsll,!); 
contracting,  pniohasing,  or  hiring,  or  oontcaayng  rar  the  qm 
of  thaplaoea  and  thingsnereinafter  mentioned,  prorideitt  to- 
triot  with  proper  plsmaftirniahed  with  proper  npsxstiu  for 
disinfoction  of  dothes  and  other  artmleei  with  a  proper 
carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  infooted  persons,  or  of  psnoQi 
suspected  of  being  infected,  and  with  hospitals  to  which  per* 
sons  incapable  of  taking  proper  praaantiana  against  intetica 
and  aflbcted,  or  suspected  of  bemg  allbcted,  with  infectiois 
diseases,  maybe  removed.  Gm^roluotios.— In  cooctaiiaa, 
your  Oommittee  would  point  out  that  in  the  event  of  thaa 
bills  passing,  the  power  of  the  new  central  authority,  to  te 
callea  the  Local  Government  Board^  will  be  enormooa^  in- 
creased, without  any  oompensatoxy  imperial  oonttilmtioia 
Centralisation  is  one  main  point  auned  at  in  theee  bilU,  ud 
the  local  control,  small  as  it  now  is,  will  be  dinuniahedtcan 
than  ever.  Tour  committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
the  bills,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen,  are  most  nnsuii* 
ftkctory.  Th^  in  no  way  meet  the  real  grieranoe  complained 
of,  vis.,  the  continned  exemption  of  oroparty  other  than  nal 
from  contribution  to  rates  levied  for  natumal  porposei.- 
M^Bsxx  Lons,  Chairman  of  Local  Taxation  Gommitiee. 


CoL  TOMLIHE,  M.F.,  in  moving  that  thh  Beport  be  sJopH 
printed,  and  circulated,  remarked  that  the  tactiei  of  thor 
opponents  had  always  been  to  divide  those  who  were  oppoad 
to  them  (Hear,  bear).    Fint  of  all,  thqy  were  difided,arvm 
supposed  to  be  divided,  into  ConienrativeB  aad liberals;  aext 
into  landlords  and  tenants ;  then  into  tha  inhabitsati  of  nte 
and  rural  disbicts,  as  if  in  the  part  of  the  ecantiy  is  vhick 
he  resided,  for  exaraple^North  linocdnafaire— then  veiv  irt 
hi  more  popoloos  and  Important  towns  tfasa  hBlf«4oBB 
little  boroaghs  like  Ridunond,  which  were  eaUsd  sibaaeon- 
stitaendes  as  distinguished  from  sadi  importsnttowiuaifae 
had  just  referred  to.  In  point  of  fiM^  there  waa  no  diitiiictMa 
now  between  county  and  boroogh  memben ;  and  he  wooU 
recommend     that     as    these    had    been    the  tastia  d 
their    opponents,    the   Chambers   of   Agrioallaie  aboiU 
act  in  a  similar    manner.    If   h^    agitation   they  onU 
succeed    in    getting    a    recognition     of    the    priaqiii 
that  public  salaries,  iuGlnding  that  of  Mr.  Goachea  (laiigiiter}, 
should  be  rated  to  all  rates,  Uiey  would  produce  moit  itrikiag 
effects,  and  obtain  the  noisy  sopport  in  eertsia  gesUeaea, 
who  would  take  a  very  diinrent  Tiew  of  the  eienptMB  d  i 
large  amount  of  wealth  from  the  rates  when  they  foood  tbit 
they  were  on  the  side  of  the  minoiity  of  wealth-poiaeMo 
who  had  to  contribute  to  tha  rates.    That  would  be  anjiif 
out  the  prindpla  of  diriding  interesta  W  disbbs  vUeh  this 
exemption  of  personal  wealth  from  rating  had  bees  eostiBafid. 
Eren  the  Bills  of  tha  Ooftntment  wen  bandoatlutDnB- 
dple  of  a  division  of  interests;  for  Seotbad,  Irdsnd, aud tk 
Metropolitan  districts  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  thaB,iBi 
yet  their  representatiTes  had  the  right  to  vote  npoa  then. 
Well,  that  wai  not  self-government     Let,  tbsu,  the  qu^ 
be  raised  and  agitated  that  the  salaiiaa  oi  aU  pidiUa  ofeok 
ihoald  be  assessed  to  aU  rates,  and  the  Chamber  vosldaW 
on  its  side  an  increased  amount  of  support  (Hssr,  beer). 

Mr.  T.  CiLLDBCOTT  seconded  tiia  notum*  ^    ^ 

Mr.  T.  Arkzll  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  GoidieB 
had  tried  to  set  town  against  country  by  offieriag  thehos»tn 
for  the  relief  of  towns.  If  hahadalso  oibiedtheaaoinla 
the  Und  tax  for  tha  beaeftt  of  agrienltnrisU  there  ^^^ 
been  aomething  like  eren-handed  justice.  He  (Ur<  in»| 
woald  have  all  incomes  aboTc  £100  a  year  taxed  for  Jool 
purposes.  The  readinr  of  Mr.  Goeehea's  speech  kiadM  kn 
wrath  immensely.  He  afterwards  examined  the  Bill  for  w 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  it  could  be  smeadsd,  aad  h 
thought  that  mi^t  be  done  l^  imposing  such  sa  iiiooaie4ax  « 
lie  had  jnat  mentioned.  ru..u.i 

Professor  fiuifs  confeased  that  on  reading  Hr.  Gokki  ( 
speech  he  was  a  little  stertled,  not  betnr  prqiandforn" 
enormoua  figures,  but  after  reading  it  he  felt  that  it  vu  alto- 
gether delaSye.  Of  the  £30.000,000 of  loosl  taxatioBD» 
tioned  by  Mj,  Goschen  one-fifth  was  apent  ta  the  HdbropoBi- 
In  such  a  statement  London  should  hare  been  oaitied,au 
that  would  not  have  answered  the  pupose  in  fiav  [aar, 
hear).  The  handing  over  of  the  hoass  tu  wai  oodaaK 
meantasasopto  tha  Metnpolis.  That  wm  the oa^i**" 
that  he  could  eoneeife  for  each  a  proposal.  ^<^J|[ 
port  showed  one  lemarkahle  omiadon.  l^^if  ^'"'r^lJljS 
about  Germaiiv  and  other  oontinantal  eoaaMiib  ^  'HS^ 
have  preferred  something  about  Amerioii  ^^vn  the  esw*" 
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•ad  liabiti  of  the  people  ntembled  our  own.  If  soch  viewi 
ae  Mr.  OoKhen's  were  fally  carried  oat  he  (Profeaior  Band) 
would  rather  poMon  propexxy  CTen  in  Faiia  than  in  England. 
Mr.  H«rxi.os  wiahed  to  thank  the  Coaneil  for  electing  him 
to  fill  tlie  office  of  rice-president  of  the  Coandl  now  ana  that 
of  preaodent  for  the  enaning  jear ;  an  office  for  which  he  felt 
himaelf  to  be  nnsnited,  beoanae  he  had  not  then  the  honoor  of 
poeseanng  a  leat  in  the  Hoaie  of  Commons.  At  ^first  he  was 
inchned  to  object  to  that  oart  of  the  report  which  eapressed 
approTil  of  a  oonaolidated  rate,  bat  his  feeling  of  .opposition 
w  removed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  part  of  Uie  report  it 
was  suggested  that  all  the  proTisions  relating  to  sanitary 
qncetioDs  should  be  strack  out  of  the  BilL  He  £d  not  grudge 
toe  towns  any  relief  which  they  might  obtain  from  the 
Oovemment  measare,  bat  he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  relief  ed  at 
the  expense  of  agricoltnm  (Hear,  hear).  He  felt  certain  that 
Uie  citj  of  London  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  part  of  the  Bill 
(Hear,  hear),  and  he  should  be  f^  if  some  hon.  member  would 
more  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  relief  which  the  BiU  woald 
give  to  Mr.  Gosehen's  constituents  (Hear,  hear).  Hamg 
reeently  attended  four  meetings  of  chambers  of  agriculture 
IB  LineoLuhirB,  he  must  say  that  nothing  ooold  have  given 
eoeh  ID  impetui  to  those  ehamben  than  tiM  QoremmeDt  Bills. 
Thflj  had  done  moie  than  auTthing  else  ooold  ha?e  done  with- 
in the  same  period  to  open  the  oes  and  nniae  tiie  slug|psh 
liidin^of  taimars  in  that  part  oTBBgland.  At  the  meetrngs 
to  which  ha  had  alluded^  the  farmers  present  were  unanimous 
in  dedarin^  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill, 
that  they  did  not  want  relief  at  the  expense  of  their  landlords, 
or  to  have  fresh  Tahien  goug  over  their  fivma  (Hear,  hear). 

CdL  Paobt,  M.F.,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  report 
whieh  had  jnst  been  presented.  It  woold  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  representatives  of  agricultural  constituencies  in  Par- 
liament  to  know  what  were  the  riews  of  that  Chamber  as  to 
the  proper  course  of  action.  One  object  contemplatdl  in  the 
report  appeared  to  be  that  a  practice  which  had  long  pevailed 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  u  regarded  anicultunu  improve- 
menta.  should  be  extended  to  England,  that  was  to  say,  that 
had  should  not  be  assessed  at  the  increased  value  arising  from 
aaeh  impforemeats  during  the  currency  of  a  lease  (Hear, 
hear). 

The  GSAIBMAH  intimatad  (hat  that  waa  the  ease,  adding 
that  be  must  remind  speakers  that  thev  were  not  then  dis- 
cosna^  tiie  Bill,  but  merely  the  report  of  the  Loeal  Taxation 
Comaa^tee* 

Mr.  G.  AnsKiira  agreed  with  Mr.  Heaeage  that  the  Gom- 
Bittee  wu  almost  boaad  to  thank  Mr.  Goschen  for  his  mea- 
anre,  aa  nothing  eoald  tend  more  to  show  agrieultuiista 
vhat  nnlimited  charges  they  were  likely  to  m  sulgected 
to  if  the  exemptions  of  personal  property  from  poor-rate  assess- 
ment vrere  uormitted  to  continue.  In  the  last  SO  years  local 
hardene  haa  increased  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  perhaps 
in  the  next  SO  they  would  have  increased  160  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hqdsol  maintained  that  either  the  asseasment  of  land 
aaaat  be  reduced  to  one-filth  of  the  rental,  or  personal  property 
aa  well  as  real  proper^  must  be  sobjeeted  to  income  tax  fi>r 
the  purposes  of  loosl  taxation.  Mr.  Gosehen's  figures  would, 
ha  believed,  prove  most  useful  for  their  purposes. 

M^or  Allbzt,  MP.,  was  glad  that  the  Chamber  waa  not 
Koing  to  appeal  to  the  country  as  opposed  to  the  towns,  be- 
Eeviag,  as  be  did,  that  many  large  towna  would  assist  it  in  its 
eflbrta  to  secure  a  better  system. 

Mr.  TuBiTBK  (Peterborough)  pointed  out  the  delusiveness  of 
the  Government  oroposal  as  regarded  the  division  of  rates  be- 
tween owners  and  occupiers.  Existing  contracts,  he  observed, 
were  not  to  be  aSiBcted,  and,  in  the  case  of  new  lettiags,  the 
landlord  would  take  care  not  to  lose  by  the  ehange. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  Chaibmaw  said  he  felt  sura  it  would  be  quite  under- 
stood that  the  Local  Taxation  Comoiittee,  in  pr^aring  that 
report,  had  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  local  chamben  (Hear, 
hear).  In  diKharging  a  daty  involring  great  responsibility, 
their  object  waa  simply  to  point  out  the  most  salient  objections 
to  the  two  Government  bilu^  and  to  assist  the  provincial  cham- 
hera  without  in  any  way  attempting  to  dietate  to  them  (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  BiDDiLL,  moved :  "  That  in  accepting  the  report  as 
nad  faj  oar  ehainnaa,  the  thaaka  of  this  euainber  to  accorded 
ta  the  Laeal  lunation  Oommtttee,  fken  whom  that  report 
ffnanatea ;  aadthat  the  provincial  chambers  of  agrieultore  be 


requeated  to  consider  the  mattet  and  impreiB  upon  their  parlia- 
mentary representatives  t^^e  points  therein  mentioned,  whea 
the  bill  is  again  brought  before  the  House.** 

Mr.  Long  seconded  the  motion. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Gen  OE  Avdbzws, 

Professor  Bund  said  two  resolutions  relating  to  that  tnb- 
ject  having  been  placed  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  wished  to  observe  that  in  that  case  united  action 
was  most  important,  and  to  deprecate  an^hing  which  might 
tend  to  create  an  impression  oi  weakness  m  the  chambers  of 
agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
those  resolutions  were  put  forward  with  the  assent  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Committee ;  but  supnosing  that  they  were  not 
he  would  suggest  that  any  action  that  might  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Government  bOls  should  not  be  taken  on  anv  mere 
aDBtract  resolutions  emanating  from  an  individual  member  of 
Parliament,  but  should  be  t&  united  action  of  that  central 
chamber,  and  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
utmost  possible  support,  and  not  show  any  weakness  there. 

Mr.  CouuNCB,  M.P.,  wished  to  add  a  word  of  warning  to 
the  Council.  Great  danger  might  be  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  that  qoestion  not  only  in  that  Chamber 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  hoped  that  eveir  one 
would  abstain  from  doing  anything  which  might  throw 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  niture  Paruamentary  proceedings. 
Those  proceedings  must  be  matter  for  grave  consideration,  and 
he  thought  the  feeling  expmsed  by  Professor  Bund  on  that 
sulgect  was  folly  iustuied.  He  presumed  that  the  Professor 
alluded  espedally  to  the  resolutions  placed  on  the  paper  by  hia 
friend  Sir  George  Jenkinson  (Hear,  near).  He  was  convinced 
that  Sir  Geoige  did  what  was  referred  to  with  the  best  in- 
tentions (Hear,  hear) ;  but  he  waa  also  convinced  that  he 
would  best  show  his  discretion  by  meetina  the  wishes  of  the 
Chamber  and  leaving  tiie  matter  to  be  dedOed  by  the  advice  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  that  room  (Hear,  hear). 

SirGEOBOB  JxNXiHaoN,  MJP.,  wished  to  say  a  few  woida 
on  that  subject.  When  he  came  there  that  morning  he  waa 
totally  unprepared  for  thia-^ie  did  not  know  whether  ha 
might  caU  it  an  attack.  (Cries  of  <*  No,  no.")  Well,  noCiee 
of  it  ought  to  have  been  given.  It  waa  entirely  foreign  to  the 
preposaf  then  befbre  the  Council,  which  wu  that  a  vota  of 
thanka  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Taxation  Committae  0or 
the  report  whieh  had  been  read.  The  two  bat  speechea  wen 
not  directed  to  that  point  at  aU.  In  the  exercise  of  what  he 
oonsidered  to  be  hia  du^  aa  a  member  of  Pariiament  he  phkoed 
reeolutiooa  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of  Commona ; 
and  he  thought  that  for  memben  of  that  Coaneil  or  tet 
Chamber,  or  deputed  memben  of  Ghanibeia,  or  any  ene^  to 
make  remarks  of  that  sort  with  regard  to  a  aotice  given  hf 
him  in  Parliameat,  was  certainly,  to  sav  the  least,  nnnsualaaa 
out  of  order,  espeeially  as  there  had  aeen  no  previooa  coat- 
manieation  with  himaslf  on  the  sulQeot.  Now,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  had  acted  in  strict  eonlbrmity  with  what  had  pve- 
vioasly  taken  place  in  that  Chamber,  aa  would  read  the 
original  motion  on  which  his  notice  in  parliament  waa  based. 
That  motion  waa  to  have  been  proposed  in  that  room  Iqr  him- 
self but  in  his  absence  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Startm,  being 
aa  follows:  "That  the  present  inddeace  of  loeal  taiatjon^ 
imposing  aa  it  does  manv  new  and  national  eharges  not  mon« 
tioned  or  oootempUted  By  the  original  Act  of  Hisebeth,  and 
lUling  as  it  does  on  real  proper^f  onlv,  is  uigust  and  reqaina 
revision ;  and  that  no  BiU  on  this  subject  which  coutinuea  the 
exemption  of  any  other  property  from  contributing  towarda 
these  new  and  national  burdens  will  be  regarded  as  just  aad 
satisfhetory  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  pro|Mrty.'* 
That  motion  was  passed  unanimously,  uid  the  motion  whieh  he 
had  plaoed  on  the  notice  paper  or  the  House  of  Commoaa 
vras  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  it  was  certainly  eoneeivad 
in  the  same  spirit.  The  notice  was  as  foUows:  "Oa  the 
second  reading  of  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  to  move  that  the 
continued  exemption  of  income  derived  from  personal  weelCh 
from  contributing  its  fair  share  towards  the  hardeas  of  loeal 
taxation  is  a  great  iigustioe,  aad  that  ao  Bill  dealing  with  this 
question  on  the  basis  of  a  continuaace  of  such  exemptioa  can 
be  accepted  u  a  satbfaetoiy  or  ftaal  settlement  of  the  me? • 
anoe  eompbdned  of.**  He  repeated  that  if  the  words  of  that 
motion  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  motioa  passed  there 
the  spirit  was  the  same,  aad  he  did  not  think  any  one  eoald 
say  that  he  had  aeled  in  opposition  to  the  meaaiag  aad  inten- 
tion of  the  Chamber  in  placing  that  motion  on  the  notice 
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paper  (Hear,  hear).    He  would  fiuiher  say  with  resard  to  the 
penonal  remarks  made  in  referenceto  himself,  that  ne  thought 
he  had  fair  ground  for  what  he  had  done.    That  was  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  had  devoted  great  attention ;  he  took  it  up 
sereral  years  ago,  before  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  be  wouUl  add,  before  their 
worthy  President  commenced  his  efforts,  and  yet  owing  to 
Tarions  drenmstanoes  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  sinrie  word  upon  it  in  the  House  oi  Commons. 
Their  worthy  President  made  a  moat  exhaustive  speech,  which 
extended  over  two  hours ;  Mr.  Goschen  followed  with  another 
two  hours*  speech,  and  that  entirely  precluded  any  one  else 
from  saying  a  word.    That  was  an  aosolnte  fact.    Some  of 
his  constituents,  he  knew,  held  the  opinion  that,  as  he  had 
said  a  great  deal  out  of  the  House  of  Commous,  and  in  his 
own  county,  or  the  county  which  represented  on  that  question, 
it  was  odd  that  he  had  never  expressed  his  opinions  in  the 
House.    He  thought  it  was  odd;  and  when  the  Government 
bills  were  umoaoced  for  the  second  reading  on  a  certain  day, 
it  was  within  his  legitimate  province  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
who  had  taken  neat  interest  in  the  question,  to  put  a  notice 
on  the  paper.    Me  was  most  careful  to  make  the  words  of 
his  notice  of  motion  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  bad  been  unanimously  passed  by  that  Chamber  ^a 
resolution  which  he  undertook  to  propose  with  the  full  assent 
of  the  committee  of  the  Council  which  sat  on  the  previous 
evening.     It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  that  resolution 
should   be  proposed  by  him ;  it  was  in  fkct  proposed  dur- 
ing his  temporary  absence  by  Mr.  Startin ;  it  was  unanimously 
a^eed  to ;  and  he  did  think  that  in  giving  the  notice  that  he 
had  done  under  those  drcumstanees,  he  had  not  exceeded  either 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  cour- 
tesy and  right  mode  of  action  which  was  due  from  eveiy  mem- 
ber of  that  Chamber  or  that  Council  (Hear,  hear).    That  was 
his  view  of  the  case ;  and  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
fidrer  to  him  if  those  gentlemen  who  had  made  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  referenoe  to  himself  had  given 
him  notice  privately  that  they  intended  to  make  them.    Cer- 
tainly that  course  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  in- 
duce him  to  withdraw  his  resolutions,  if  they  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Chamber  :  but  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  likely  to  conduce  to  friendly  feelings  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  be  called  to  account  without  any 
previous  notice. 

Mr.  Hbn KAGX  said  he  very  much  regretted  the  three  last 
speeches  which  they  had  heurd.  in  consequence  of  the  effect 
which  they  must  produce  out  of  doors  (Hear,  hear}.  He  still 
hoped,  however,  that  Sir  Georce  Jenkinson  would  regard  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Bund  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  helieved 
them  to  have  been  uttered  (cheers).  All  the  Professor  asked 
for  was  united  action,  and  he  drarecated  any  independent 
oourse  beiuff  taken  by  an^  one  which  might  tend  to  jeopardise 
the  result  oi  the  proceedings  of  the  Chambers  (Hear,  hear). 
He  felt  sure  that  Sir  George,  in  ptitting  his  notice  on  the 
paper,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  jeopardise  the  success 
of  any  effort  which  the  Chamber  might  make  to  improve  or 
to  defeat  the  Bills,  and  no  one  would  grudge  him  any  speech 
which  he  might  make,  or  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
abilities  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  question  before 
them  was  far  more  important  than  that  of  any  individual 
member's  b<nng  aagrieved  (Hear,  hear).  The  question  was, 
whether  they  should  divide  their  forces  (Hear.  hear)^whether 
they  should  have  a  discussion  on  the  snqjeot  before  the  thing 
had  been  maturely  considered,  and  thus  support  those  whom 
they  desired  to  weaken.  He  would  appeal  to  Sir  George  Jen- 
kinson, with  regard  to  whom,  not  being  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  ooold  have  no  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  who  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  politics  to  himself,  to  join  in  the  endea- 
vours which  were  being  made  to  secure  united  aetion  on  that 
question,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  become  either  a  personal  or  a 
party  question  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  say.  in  answer  to  Professor 
Bund,  that  Sir  George  Jenkinson  had  not  consulted  any 
member  of  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  take.  He  thought,  however,  his  hon.  friend 
was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  that  course.  He  was  sure  Sir 
George  did  not  feel  the  slightest  jealousy  in  relation  to  himself 
(Hear,  hear).  He  (the  Chairman)  would  gladly  hand  over 
the  management  of  that  question  to  any  man  who  would  work 
it*    No  man  could  feel  the  responsibility  involved  is  such  a 


position  more  than  he  did;  bat  heaatddelibentdvthstitnt 
very  unadvisable  for  any  private  individual— he  aid  not  care 
who  he  was—to  take  a  course  which  wss  not  coDCsmd 
in  by  everyone  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  iodace  to 
vote  with  him  (Hear,  hear).  His  reeommenaatioa  vas 
that  all  the  memben  on  both  sides  of  the  Uoom  vho 
were  likely  to  support  their  view  of  the  matter  ihosU 
confer  together  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted, 
that  before  any  oourse  was  determined  upon  all  those  mmbcR 
upon  whom  tliey  eould  rely  should  meet  for  eonsaltatios,  aid 
that  a  resolution  should  be  framed  with  the  greatest  poasibie 
care.  So  &r  as  he  was  concerned  he  hoped  to  have  notkiiii 
to  do  with  the  lead,  and  what  he  proposed  was  that  some  go- 
tlemen  sitting  on  the  front  benches  should  be  asked  to  tab 

the  lead. 

Sir  G.  Jiirxiirsoif  would  appeal  to  Sir  Hssiey  ^es 
whether  he  had  not  on  every  occasion  cooperated  Yith  fain 
on  that  question. 

The  Chaismam  :  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  done  it  wd 
efficiently. 

Sir  G.  JuTKiNSON  said  what  he  complained  of  vas  tl>at 
that  question  had  been  brought  forward  that  momiiig  witkat 
any  previous  notice  having  been  given  to  him. 

Mayor  Pabxzr,  M.P.,  said  that  although  he  hsdtbetot 
interests  of  agricultara  at  hearty  yet,  as  a  waaabadik 
House  of  Commons,  he  eould  not  help  feeliBg  somevhat  a» 
sitave  with  regard  to  the  obeervatiooa  which  had  been  oade 
in  referenoe  to  the  discharge  of  important  duties  by  tboae  wk 
were  sent  to  Parliament  to  represent  a  parttcukr  ooaatitaeBc^. 
It  was  of  oourae  expedient  for  members  to  coaaalt  together, 
but  if  any  gentleman  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  a 
certain  course,  he  should  not  be  sulgected  to  eritieiam  a  tbj 
account.  He  sympathised  with  Sir  Gewge  Jebkinna,  aad 
considered  this  attempt  to  stifle  what  in  the  disefasxge  of  Jui 
duty  as  a  member  of  Parliament  he  wished  to  bring  befoetbe 
House  of  Commons  iigudidous  (expressions  (rfdiasent). 

Mr. CORBAKCE,  M.Pn would again appesl to Jw &^d& 
George  Jenkinson  in  favour  of  united  aetion.  He  fa^ra 
that  Professor  Bund  had  no  desire  to  give  ofeeee  (w 
hear) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  glad  that  Sr  Gem 
had  bad  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  positiaB  (neir, 
hear). 

The  Ceaixman,  alter  expressing  a  hope  that  tlteaabieet 
would  be  allowed  to  tlrop,  put  the  motion  before  the  Bwrasf, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  observed  that  a  very  ^Jj^^' 
haustive  report  had  been  presented  by  theXocsl  Tuatw 
Committee,  and  he  supposed  the  Committees  of  the  pnmaea^ 
Chambers  would  have  to  "read,  mark,  tosm, sad mwag 
digest**  it,  before  they  would  know  exactly  what  to  do.  W 
there  were  a  great  number  of  fermers  who  were  ^J"^ 
larly  fond  of  reading,  and  did  not  care  to  wade  thnmgfca  wj 
documeut ;  and  he  thought  the  Council  would  beat  csny  o^ 
objectof  their  assembling thatdaybypassinga  abort reaolotwi, 
pointing  out  to  the  district  Chambers  the  chief  ahorteofflUfiH 
the  Government  Bills.  He  would  then  propose  the  fiiBowia| : 
"  That  tliis  Council  would  particularly  direct  the  attestwa 
of  the  local  chambers  to  the  fact  that  tiie  bills  of  the  Gonn- 
ment  on  local  taxation  continue  the  exemption  of  ueooi 
arising  from  personal  wealth  from  contribating  to  m 
reUef  of  the  poor  and  other  local  rates ;  that  the  iff- 
ision  of  rates  between  landloid  and  tenant  ^o«  Bottsg 
to  relieve  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  and  land  rob  uj 
of  the  burdens  of  which  they  justly  complsiii;  «»•  tot 
the  powers  which  will  be  conferred  on  the  propoaed  aetw- 
vemment  Board  wiU  fhrther  restrict  local  wf-«»J^ 
and  increase  centralisation  and  local  expenditvr^  [a^ 
hear).  He  believed  that  resolution  embraced  the  ttee  «* 
essential  parts  of  the  Government  measure  to  vhia  it  w 
desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  local  chamben  ahoaU  » 
directed  (Hear,  hear). 
Mr.  HiKEAOi  seconded  the  resolution. 
Lord  Mahon,  in  supportinff,  it  said  his  olject »  j«V  " 
was  to  have  something  tangible  placed  distinctly  won  w 
chamben.  ^ 

The  reaolution  was  then  adopted  nnaunonsly ;  t^^ 
the  proceeding  tenninated  with  avoteof  thuikatotheeiitf- 
maa. 


THfi  FABME&'S  MAGAZINB. 
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CATTLE  INSURANCE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire  iUricultand  Assooiatioii 
appointed  to  consider  the  hest  means  of  insoring  dairy  stoeks, 
on  a  aoond  and  eoonomical  plan,  against  the  mortality  ariiiag 
from  disease  and  aoddents,  reports  as  follows : 

IsL  Tlkey  have  mamined  the  tables  pnhlished  by  Mr. 
Gairdner  in  1866,  'oonstnioted  from  data  Serived  from  1,114 
lanna  in  the  northern  half  of  the  county,  and  showing  the 
deatli-rate,  from  all  causes,  on  these  farma,  in  the  year8T852, 
1853,  and  1854  to  haye  been  on  an  arerage,  in  each  class  of 
stoek,  as  under : 

Claaa.  Per  Cent. 

1.  Tbne  yean  old  and  aged  cows  8^69 

3.  Two  yean  old  cows   1.46 

JS.  OneyearoUs 4.24 

4.  Calves 4.78 

5.  Two  years  old  and  aged  bnUi ...  2.08 

6.  One  year  old  hulls 6.12 

7.  Esedingstock 0.88 

2od.  These  rates  are,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
prohablj  higher  than  the  actual  rate  in  any  subsequent  year 
since  1854. 

Sid.  Upon  a  close  examination  of  Mr.  Gairdner's  tables, 
and  oompaiing  them  with  the  returns  made  to  Goremment  by 
Hr.  Teller  in  1870,  it  is  found  that  the  disease  known  as 
plenro^pneumonia  attacked  the  rarioua  classes  of  animals 
thus  : 
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9 
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1 
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7 

46 

21 
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From  the  abore  in  would  appear  that  this  disease,  which  is 
next  to  rinderpest,  much  the  most  deadly  with  which  our 
stoeka  have  to  contend,  wu  in  1870  more  virulent  in  its  ope- 
nlaon  than  it  was  in  1862*8  and  '64. 

4(h.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  deaths  Irom  the 
saime  disease,  to  the  stock  of  cattle,  contrasts  very  favourably 
in  1870  with  the  returns  obtained  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  viz. : 


Stock. 

Average  per 
centage  of 
Deaths  in 

1862,*53,&'54. 

Stock. 

Actual  per 

centage  of 

Deaths  in 

1870. 

Cows ,.... 

16J>27 
4^202 

4,728 
4^864 

1.329 
0.639 

0.648 
0.780 

38,000 
24,600 
14,000 

0.178 

Two  -  year- olds 
F«ff*f 

* 

0.016 

Year-olda  

Calves    

0.014 

This  remarkable  falling-off  in  the  death-rate  must  be  largely 
attributable  to  the  benefleial  operation  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
easea  (Animals)  Act. 

5th.  Tour  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  Joint 
Stock  Company,  with  a  paid-up  cartel,  would  not  be  found  to 
work  so  advantageously  as  an  assocution  upon  a  mntual  system 
of  insurance,  and  they  would  therefore  suggest  to  the  stodL- 
owners  of  the  county  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther they  should  not  concur  in  a  scheme  of  assessment  among 
themselves  to  meet  the  casualties  that  annually  arise  from 
pleuo-pneumonia  alone,  and  they  conceive  that,  if  genendlv 
gone  into,  a  rate  of  Id.  per  £  on  the  total  value  of  each  stock 
would  be  found  sufficient  one  year  with  another ;  but  if  only 
partially  adopted,-  «'. «.,  if  those  owners  of  stou,  who  have 
hitherto  been  eiempted  ftom  the  disease  hanr  back  from  the 
proposal  the  rate  could  not  be  expected  fX  first  to  be  less  than 
»d.  per  lb. 


6th.  When  this  plan,  if  adopted,  haa  been  in  working  order 
for  a  few  years,  vour  Committee  conceive  that  it  may  possibly 
be  found  advisable  ultimately  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
scheme  from  pleuro-pneumonia  alone  to   deaths  from   all 


7th.  In  conclusion  your  Committee  consider  that  further 
action  in  this  matter  must  he  taken  by  the  stockowners  them- 
sehres ;  and,  should  they  resolve  in  sufficient  numbers  to  act 
on  the  above  suggestiott,  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
bringing  it  into  working  order,  which  unanimity,  energy,  and 
prudence  cannot  overcome.  Aobikt  GjkUDirix,  Convener. 

28th  March,  1871. 


THE  EEYENUE  AND  THE  HA& VEST.— The  only  baais 
for  an  estimate  of  the  future  is  our  experience  of  the  past 
Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  gnat  warning  in  this 
matter.  Now,  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
last  financial  year  in  the  most  important  part  of  our  indirect 
taxation,  and  the  revenue  then,  as  now,  was  in  a  state  of 
great  elasticity : 

For  1869-60,  the  Customs  were £24^461,000 

—  Excise  was 20,361,000 

£44,822,000 

being  an  increase  of  £2,808,000  upon  the  previous  year ; 
and  accordingly,  for  1860-61,  Mr.  Gladstone,  being,  as  he  after- 
wards explained,  advised  so  to  do  by  the  responsible  permanent 
heads  of  tiie  revenue  departments,  estimated  on  this  basis. 
But,  in  fact,  the 

Customs  were  less  than  the  estimate £125,000 

Excise  —  —  1,926,000 

Together £2,061,000 

and  a  great  deficit  was  the  consequence.  And  the  reason  was 
very  simple.  The  main  cause  of  dilferenoe  of  revenue  in  diiferent 
a4jacent  years  is  the  harvest.  Now,  in  1860,  the  harvest,  both 
for  wheat  and  barley,  was  ve^  bad,  and  the  revenue  fell  oif, 
as  we  have  seen,  we  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  good  or  fair 
harvest  in  1871,  but  it  would  be  madness  to  be  sure  of  it. 
We  must  not  speculate  on  the  seasons,  though  this  ii  really  the 
effect  of  taking  the  revenue  yielded  by  a  period  of  cheap  com, 
and  using  it  as  a  daium  of  expectation  for  what  iwoy  be  a 
period  of  dear  com. — 1%^  Eeonomitt, 


MEETING  OF  LABOUfiJBBS.— At  Adfbrton,  another 
village  in  Herefordshire,  a  seoond  demoustratioa  has  been 
made  by  the  actieultnral  Ubourers,  Mr.  Strange  being 
anin  called  to  the  chair.  Duing  a  long  discussion  the 
following  resolutions  were  put  and  passed  :  I.  **  That  we  me- 
morialise the  landlords  from  the  Sodety  concerning  the  oot- 
tages,  at  the  same  time  earnestly  requesting  them  to  look  at 
the  present  state  of  the  cottages.**  2.  **  That  we  memorialise 
both  landhnd  and  tenant  that  they  take  into  their  serious 
consideration  the  sulgect  of  15s.  per  week  wages,  without 
privile^  but  extra  time  to  be  allowed.**  8.  ■*  That  the  Sodety 
memonallse  the  landlords  to  take  into  their  serious  consider- 
ation the  salnect  of  cottagers  on  farms  having  four  acres  of 
land,  and  all  townships  and  viUages  being  supplied  with 
allotments.**  The  Societv  will  henceforth  be  eaUed  **The 
North  Herefordshire  and  South  Shitqpshire  Agricultural 
Labourers*  Improvement  Society.**  In  connection  with  this 
is  a  sort  of  second  Society  formed  out  and  gniifted  on  to  the 
other,  which  will  be  called  **The  North  Herefordshire  and  South 
SbroMhire  Emigration  Society  in  eonnectaon  with  the  North 
Herefordshire  and  South  Shropshire  Agricultural  Labourers* 
Improvement  Society.**  There  will  be  a  gnmd  committee, 
and  in  eveiy  parish  a  sub-committee.  The  grand  committee 
to  be  formed  by  the  picked  men  from  each  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees. The  sub-committees  will  consist  of  two  agricultural 
labourers  to  one  of  every  other  dass.  A  ballot  will  take  place 
at  Christmas,  and  the  man  getting  the  most  votes  will  be 
assisted  to  emigrate.  If  the  funds  are  suffident  the  man 
having  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  wiU  go,  and  so  on  as 
fir  as  the  funds  will  extend. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AQEICULTTmiL  fiEVIEW  lOB.  APRIL. 

FUrmiBff  openti«iis  haTe  been  Miriad  on  during  tke  put 
month  with  mtrked  raooen.  though  ont-4oor  laboon  iiaTn  ben 
ooeaaionally  impeded  b?  the  ramfill.  The  run,  whioh  hae 
lately  fallen,  has  been  of  the  greateet  Talne  to  the  ooantr^,  and 
has  supplied  the  moisture  the  want  of  which  was  beginning 
to  make  itself  serioosly  felt.  Under  its  inflnenoe  the  grass 
lands  hare  renyed,  and  a  great  stimnlns  has  been  given  to  the 
grovring  wheat  crops  and  to  v^tation  generally.  A  large 
breadth  of  land  has  been  satisfactorily  worked,  and  the  aeed 
tune  has  been  a  most  faTouraUe  one.  Spring  sowing  was 
earned  on  rather  late  in  the  season,  owingto  the  eitrabraadth 
of  laud  plaeed  under  spring  wheats  in  mw  of  the  large  de- 
mand on  Freneh  aoeonnt  Bean  and  pea  setting  haTo  been 
completed  under  very  fiafourable  conditions,  while  potato 
planting  has  also  been  brought  to  a  dose.  With  regard  to 
the  aatuma-eown  wheats  the  prospect  is  a  good  one*  The 
young  plants  are  well  above  ground,  and  are  looking  strong 
and  healthy,  though  we  hear  oomplunts  firom  some  quarters 
of  the  prseence  of  wireworm  and  grub.  This,  however, 
is  very  partial,  and  the  general  outlook  is  oer- 
tainly  a  favourable  one  for  ttie  time  of  year.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  as  yet  very  early 
in  the  season,  and  that  any  prosnostioations  formed  firom  pre- 
sent appearances  may  be  utterly  lalsillcd  by  the  altered  poil- 
tion  of  the  plant  later  on. 

The  course  of  prices  daring  the  past  month  has  been  rathe' 
in  the  upward  direction,  though  1ms  flrmnees  prevails  as  wo 
write.  At  the  opening  of  the  month  there  was  an  active  de- 
mand for  line  white  qualities  for  seed,  and  this  gave  a  tone  to 
the  market.  The  actual  rise  on  the  month  is  not  less  than 
8s.  per  qr.,  the  dosinff  top  price  of  best  white  English  being 
62s.  per  qr.    It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  dispoiw  of  any 

guantity  at  that  Hgure  at  the  present  moment.  Trade  has 
ecu  somewhat  disappointing  in  its  character,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  aifairs  in  Paris,  which  has  prevented  the  npft&- 
sion  of  the  export  trade  to  the  extent  antldpated.  The 
future  course  of  prioes  depends  much  upon  the  condition  of 
French  politics,  as  should  communications  with  Paris  be  re- 
opened at  an  early  date,  there  will  be  a  large  movement  of 
breadstulb  thither.  Stodc  of  both  English  ana  foreign  wheat 
are  now  low,  and  though  the  resumption  of  shipments  from 
the  Baltic  and  South  European  ports  and  from  the  American 
canals  will  fully  supply  all  our  nquinments,  there  ia  no  pre- 
sent appearanoe  of  any  important  downward  movenmt  in 
the  quotations.  Should  the  existing  obstacles  to  trade  with 
Pranoe  be  removed,  speculation,  assiBted  by  cheap  money,  will 
revifc^  and  prices  may  again  advance.  The  tour  trade  has 
raled  eomewnat  dull,  a  large  supply  having  been  mannfae- 
tured  for  shipment  to  Prance,  which  has,  however,  now  passed 
into  home  consumption.  Ail  spring  com  has  ruled  quiet, 
though  malting  barley  doses  at  an  Improfement  or  Is. 
per  quarter.  Maize  and  oats  have  remained  ahoit 
stationaiy  in  Talon.     Beans  and  peas  doee  with   dalnesi. 

The  improved  aspect  of  the  pasture  lands  is  a  most  fovour- 
able  feature ;  indeed,  the  only  crop  of  which  we  can  serious^ 
complain  is  winter  beans,  which  Imve  in  many  instances  been 
severely  bitten  by  the  frost  of  the  past  season.    But  the  proa- 

C A  01  the  hay  crop  presents  a  very  fovourable  contrast  to 
t  year.  Prices  oi  hay  in  the  metropolitan  markets  have 
acoordinglv  declined,  and  we  now  quote  prime  meadow  hay 
180s.  to  l40s.,  inferior  ditto  80s.  to  110s. ;  prime  fresh  cut 
eloter  136s.  to  148s.,  inferior  ditto  110s.  to  ISQi. ;  prime 
eeoond  cut  dover  186s.  to  140s. ;  inferior  ditto  100s.  to  IflOi. ; 
and  straw  88s.  to  44s.  per  load. 

The  hop  trade  has  been  dull  and  depressed,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  quotations  has  been  deddeoly  downwards.  The 
dosmg  top  pnce  for  Mid  and  East  Kents  is  £6  6s.  to  £8  lOs. : 
formddpTKents,CS10B.to£8  16s.;  and  for  Susse^£8 
10s.per  cwt. 

The  wool  market  hu  been  Tenr  Arm,  and  the  public  sales 
Of  colonial  produce  hate  been  well  attended,  aotnithitanding 


the  abeenoe  of  Pirendi  boyerk    An  adviMa 


Olito 


the  abeenoe  of  ftench  boyerk  AnadTiMatf«igmgU|<.« 
Id. per  lb.  has  taken  place  in  vrieea.  Tlie  better  dsMiif 
English  wod  hate  sola  free^  tnroughont  the  montii,  the  k> 
mand  hating  been  diiefly  confined  to  dioiee  Mxm, 


BJ6YIEW  OP  TBS  CATTLE  TRADl  IM  THB  FAST 

UONTE. 


The oattla trade hM  been sonewfaal  wamMaiimmnH 
wroto,  and  pricee  have  dighHy  needed.  Ateaatefy  itsdj 
and  deprsasM,  the  fiafltuations  have  bam  man  wumtam  tsu 
on  former  occasiona.  The  supdiea  of  aloek  Iwvaded  to 
market  from  our  own  graxing  distriota  hnre  been  abM^  >^ 
average,  but  those  from  abroad  hatn  been  limited.  A  fur 
number,  however,  has  been  detained  at  the  watsnide,  tki 
weekly  average  bdag  about  600  beasts  and  about  7,000to 
8,000  sheep.  In  future  stock  coming  from  Getmaay  will  biil- 
lowed  to  pass  the  barriers  and  go  on  to  the  market^  but  tiny  nirt 
be  sUoghtered  within  ten  days.  The  late  rains  have  vrasiV 
a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  psrtarM  m 
meadow  lands.  Qrass  is  mndi  mora  abundant^  and  esttkeu 
obtain  food  in  plenty.  The  stock  forwaided  to  markat  a  as- 
sequently  heayier,  and  tttmt  good  eervieeable  aaiBsls  bra 
ooBM  to  hand.  As  regard  beaala,  the  feevBts  have  bra 
tdemUygood.  Atonetima  the  vnlneof  theWSootm' 
oosaes  WW  6s.  lOd.  per  81be.,bnt  earner  rates  have  nnam- 
sued,  and  the  best  breeds  can  not  now  make  move  thsa  6s.  N, 
perSlbe. 

With  sheep  the  market  has  been  aiodefatolr  aqipHsd.  Ai 
trade  has  been  quiet,  but  irm  on  the  whde,  aad  ths  M 
Downs  and  half-breda  have  made.6s.10d.to6s.  p«8lbB.oottf 
the  wooL 

With  referencs  to  the  hunb  trade  the  best  bresdshtn  tan 
in  request,  and  have  readily  made  8s,  per  81ba.,  and  ocesmw 
more.  Inforior  animabi  howerer,  have  beai  mmttW  n 
value. 

With  modeiito  MVpUaa  tfao  oalf  fn/k  huUm^^ 
about  late  rates. 


have  htm  dispoaad  of  at  abovt 
The  total  supplies  of  rtoekethiUtad  and  dispondofittti 
Metrapditan  Market  during  the  month  have  beenmtBdff: 

Baid. 

Beaste     10,978 

Sheep  and  Lambo 88,0ie 

Calves      ...        »••        •••        a.t        •*• 

A  UCS  ..#  .MM  Amm  AA.  VW 


•  It 


•  t* 


••• 


QoKtAMmm  Of  Svmna. 

Aprfl,             Beasts.   SheepftLambs*    Odves.  ^ 

870    19,628           164,663  1,900  ^ 

869    18,849           144,760  1,399  W 

868    16,980           138.600  1,408  h^ 

867    16,960           118,770  977  VS 

866 11,860*         120,180  908  m 

866    19,870            92360  1,979  M» 

864    22,900           107/>10  1,696  }|2J 

863    19,290           113,060  IJMi  K*! 

862 19,000           110,600  1,077  •»£ 

861     17,140           102,610  497  }fS 

860    18,612           114^460  1,|M9  M« 

869    16360           110.114  696  l*"^ 

868    17,960           104320  13*  /^ 

The  total  importo  of  fordgn  stodc  into  Iioo^^jnH  ^ 

past  month  have  been  as  follows :  Hni> 

Beaste     .*•       t*f       •••  •«   ^r^ 

Sheep4I«mba  .••       .n  •••   6M*^ 

Cdvee     .m        •••        *••  >••       TzL 

Piga        -       -      « 


•*• 


••• 


Totel  ... 


••• 


«M 


•t    49,oOi 


¥HE  ^ABUEB'S  MAGA^iNi:. 


4^7 


tmodti  at  eoffffeMMmdinff  periodi: 
Total  in  1870  ... 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1866 
1865 
1864 
1868 
1862 
1861 
1860 
1859 
1858 


M 

n 


n 
n 
•> 
I* 


»f 


n 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••I 


••• 


«<• 


••• 
•  •• 


••• 


••• 


■  •• 


•  •• 


t*i 


••• 


••• 


••• 


li* 


87,068 
48»926 
18,267 
86,926 
87,115 
27,816 
15,442 
16,021 
9,616 
11,119 
10,489 
8,888 
5,998 


The  arriTals  of  beuto  from  our  owb  gniing  diftrieU,  at 
well  as  from  Scotland  and  Inland,  thoa  compare  with  the 

three  prefioni  yean:                 Apnl,    April,  April,    April, 

1871.    1870.  1869.    1868. 

From  Norfolk,  Snffolk,  &e 6,450    8,481  4,820    6,800 

Other  parts  of  England 2,100    2,548  2,666    4,020 

SeottaBd    752    1,^9  571    1,887 

Ireland 890       725  858       290 

Beaito  haire  sold  at  from  Ss.  to  5t.  lOd.,  sheep  8b.  2d.  to  6s., 
lamb  6s.  6d.  to  8e.  4d.,  ealves  Ss.  8d.  to  5s.  6d.,  and  pigs  Ss. 
6d.  to  58. 4d.  per  81hs.,  to  sink  the  ofhl. 

CoKPAUSOif  OT  Psicxa. 

April,  1870.  April,  1869. 

s.    d.    s.    d.  s.    d.    s.  d. 

Beef  from    3    0  to  6    0  S    2  to  5    8 

Mnttcm         8    0to5    0  8   2to6    6 

lAmb           7    6  to  8    0  6    0  to  7    8 

Veal 8  10  to  5    8  4    8  to  6    2 

Pork..:        0    OtoO    0  8   8  to  5    2 

April.  1868.  April,  1867. 

s.    d.    s.    d.  s.    d.    s.    d. 

Beef  from    3    2  to  5    0  8    4  to  5    2 

Matton        3    4  to  5    6  3    6  to  6    0 

Umb          6    6  to  7    8  7    Oto8    0 

Veal 4    0  to  5    6  4    6  to  6    0 

Pork 3    4  to  4    4  3    0  to  4    2 

The  dead  meat  markets  hate  been  modentely  snpplied. 
The  kade  has  been  qniet  on  the  whole.  Beef  has  sold  at  88. 
8d.  to  6s.,  matton  8s.  4d.  to  68.,  hunbs  7s.  6d.  to  8s.,  veal  58. 
to  58. 8d.,  and  pork  Ss.  lOd.  to  5s.  4d.  per  81bs.  by  the  carcase. 


BSBPOBDSHIBE. 


We  haTO  esperienoed  cold  winds  and  sharp  frosts  this 
spring,  which  auka  all  kinds  of  yegetation  backward.  Many 
of  oar  growing  wheat  erras  an  looking  Tciy  thin:  one 
of  tha  main  canses  is  the  frost,  bat  in  some  cases  the  wire- 
worms  hate  been  Tory  bnsy,  and  we  think  it  is  impossible 
to  oome  anywhen  near  to  an  avtra^  crop,  as  the  plants  hare 
appeared  so  weakly  as  well  as  thin.  Some  of  oar  frrmen 
hare  been  sowioff  spring-wheat,  and  drilled  it  across  the 
aickly  pieces  of  wheat.  Jror  the  past  few  days  we  have  had 
aome  delightfal  showen,  which  will  veiy  mnch  refreshen  the 
earth,  as  almost  ereiything  needed  rain.  The  winter  beans, 
too,  hafe  soffeied  mnch  from  the  itLftm  of  the  wire-worm 
and  the  frosts,  and  an  looking  far  from  well.  We  have 
Dotioed  aome  urmen  dribbling  or  dibbling  peas  across  the 
rows  of  the  winter  beans  to  help  to  make  np  a  crop.  On  the 
6th  and  7th  of  this  month  we  wen  visited  with  a  very  seven 
frost,  catting  down  many  pieces  of  barley  almost  level  with 
the  ground,  and  also  catting  many  of  the  wheata  on  the  light 
and  fenny  soils :  the  latter  looks  so  bad  in  some  cases  that  we 
think  it  can  scarce  ever  recover  even  to  make  half  a  crop. 
We  see  the  markets  have  made  bnt  alow  progress,  although  the 
aeoonnt  of  the  growing  wheat  crops  an  genendlv  far  from  sood. 
We  an  almost  at  a  standstill  to  know  what  is  best  to  feea  oar 
stock  with,  straw,  hav,  and  roots  being  now  almost  coosomed. 
Bat  we  hope  now  witn  these  pleasant  showers  and  some  warm 
weather  we  may  get  some  gtass.  The  grass,  like  everything 
else,  has  been  so  stopped  in  its  growth  by  the  frosty  niahts 
that  it  has  scarcely  commenced  its  growth.  Ston  stock  is 
fetching  very  high  prices,  and  we  bagin  to  adc  onrselves 
whaUier  it  will  pay  mnch  tot  onr  sommei^s  keeping  P  We 
an  afraid  wa  shall  have  bnt  a  poor  dividend  left  as  by  nait 
Minhafilmas.  It  depends  to  a  great  eitent  whether  meat  still 
maintains  its  present  prices.— April  19. 


HOBSES,  THEIE  BBBEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT : 

8HOWI2r&  LIXXWXaX  TE^T  TBS  NATIONAL  SPOST  07 
POX-HUHTDTO      18      IN      NO      WATS      DBTKIXXNTAL      TO 

THS  TRXis  INTSBE8T8  ov  Agkiculturi.— -At  the  meeting 
of  the  Midland  Panners'  Clnb  in  Birmingham,  Mr.  Edmond 
Tattersall  being  unable  to  attend  and  read  a  paper,  Mr. 
WiM.  the  new  chairman  of  the  Club,  ddivered  an  aadress  on 
the  above  sulnect,  and  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Shires  recom- 
mended the  farmen  to  try  breeaing  banters  from  a  stalUon 
with  a  stain  in  his  pedinee  1  A  sporting  journal  characterises 
the  opening  speech  as  full  of  false  principles  and  stale  stories ; 
and  then  o^tainly  appears  to  be  little  in  it  worth  giving 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Club,  when  the  chairman's  remarks 
seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  received  with  the  highest 
approval. 

BBIDLINGTON  HORSE  SHOW.  —  Frizes  awarded  : 
Hantin|  stallions,  7  entries :  first  prize  £4,  awarded  to  W. 
Sharp,  Skipsea  (Prince  Plausible), ;  second  prize,  £1,  H.S.Con- 
stohle,  Wassand  (Theobald},  fioadster  stallions,  4  entries; 
first  prize  J64,  J.  Cook,  Nafferton  (Denmark) ;  second  prize,  £1, 
T.  Brown,  Butterwiek,  Malton  (Bay  President).  StalUons  for 
agricultural  purposes,  4  entries ;  first  prize,  £4^  W.  Simokin, 
Burton  A«nes  (Sir  William  Wallace) ;  second  prize,  £1,  J. 
Johnson,  Bempton  (Noble).— Judges :  J.  Holiday,  Barmston; 
J.  Milner,  Middledale ;  &.  Crowe,  Specton ;  T.  Beed,  Upton ; 
W.  Knapton,  Kdk ;  and  G.  Walmsley,  Rudston. 

PETERBOROUGH  HORSE  SHOW.— Thorough-bnd 
staUion  for  hunting  purpmes  (open  to  all  England)  ;  prize, 
£10,  -  Goodman,  jun.,  Willow  Hall  (Bertie  by  Newminster, 
out  of  Queen  Mary).  Cart  stallidiis  of  any  age  (open  to  all 
Enjrland),  prize,  £10,  J.  Middleton,  rRnUanl  Hero).  Cart 
stallion  under  four  years  old  (open  to  ali  England),  prize  £5, 
W.  R.  Cooke.— Judges :  Thorough-bred  horses,  T.  Gould, 
Swaffham;  Cart  horses,  J.  Plowright,  of  Manea,  and  T. 
Woods,  of  Witohley  Wamn. 

CRUELTY  TO  CATTLE.— At  the  Shin  Hall,  Dor- 
Chester,  Mr.  William  Manfield,  one  of  the  largest  farmers 
of  Dorset,  was  charged  with  starving  his  cattle  on  the 
Portisham  and  Burton  estates.  Mr.  Colam  prosecuted  for 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Cruelty  to  Animals :  Mr. 
Andnws,  of  Donhester,  defended.  Henry  Taylor,  one 
of  the  Society's  officers,  said  that  on  March  29, 
accompanied  by  Superintendent  Hare,  of  Donhester,  he 
visited  the  defendant's  farm  at  Portisham,  when  he  saw 
forty  or  fif^  head  of  cattle,  very  poor  and  weak,  many  of 
them  being  unable  to  walk.  They  looked  dejected  and  miserable. 
In  a  meadow  adjoiniu^  the  farms  several  cows  wen  lying  down 
in  a  helpless  condition,  while  in  the  farmyard  wen  several 
others,  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  also  unable  to  rise.  Ad 
old  horse  was  trying  to  eat  out  of  a  manger  some  chopped  straw, 
it  was  scarcely  anything  but  skin  and  bones.  A  sample  of  the 
fDod  was  praduoed  in  court ;  it  oonsistea  of  force  and  straw 
ohafl^  with  small  mustard  sticks.  This  evidence  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Arthur  Cherry,  Y j9.  under  Government,  who 
said  he  fonnd  no  traces  of  disease  on  the  animals,  which  wen 
in  a  '^  deplorable  and  miserable  condition,"  suffenng  firom  the 
deprivation  of  sufficient  nutriment.  The  sample  of  food  pro- 
duced was  totally  unfit  for  food.  Mr.  G.  Flemming,  P.R.G.S. 
and  author  of  several  medical  works,  said  he  had  examined  the 
animali  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  wen  sufliEari^ 
from  starvation.  Some  of  them  wen  almost  liring  skeletons,  a 
was  also  shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's  visit  then 
was  an  entin  absence  of  artificial  food  and  herbage  of  any 
description,  and  that  cows  wen  being  buried,  while  a  cow  was 
dying  under  a  shed.  Mr.  Andnws  set  up  the  defence  of  a  bad 
season  for  food.    Defendant  was  fined  £1 5  including  costs. 

CONVICTION  UNDER  CATTLE  DISEASES  ACT.— 
At  the  Birkenhead  Townhall,  Richard  Goddard,  butoher, 
Jackson-street,  Birkenhead,  was  summoned  under  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Act  for  exposing  in  the  Birkenhead  sUughter- 
house  176  sheep  which  wen  affected  with  a  contagious 
disease  (scab).  The  prosecution  was  at  the  suit  of  the  Ch>vem- 
ment  inspector,  lir.  Anderson,  for  the  defence,  urged  that 
the  defendant  did  not  know  the  sheep  wen  diseased  wben  he 
bought  them  in  the  usaal  way  of  business.  The  case  was 
declared  proved,  and  the  defendant  fined  £100  and  costs, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  each  of  100  sheep.  Fine  to  be 
raised  by  distraint^  with  the  alternative  of  two  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT.— A  STEFP  CLAIM,— At 
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Baltinglau,  Martin  Kelly,  a  shopkeeper  of  DunlaTiii,  and 
tho  a  tenant  ftom  year  to  year  of  60  acres  of  land,  pat  in  a 
claim  for  disturbance  and  improTements.  The  iteins  were 
tabulated  as  follows :  1,  two  years'  rent,  the  holding  being 
▼alned  at  £72  per  anniim,  and  the  annual  rent  £95  19s. — 
£181 18s. ;  2,  improTements  in  draining  from  the  year  1856 
to  1861,  both  indusive,  £150;  3,  from  March,  1861  to  1870, 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  manure  and  drawing  same  to  said 
lands,  a  distance  of  three-and-a-half  miles,  £1,700 ;  4,  half 
expenses  of  making  a  ditoh,  about  16  perches,  at  4s.  6d., 
si  10s.  9d. ;  6,  liming  the  lands  from  1865  to  1864,  £116  ; 
6,  half-expense  of  maJong  46  perches  of  fence,  at  2s.  6d., 
£4  10s. ;  7,  to  hay  and  straw  bouirfat  and  made  into  manure 
by  the  cattie  on  said  lands  within  tne  period  in  margin  (1853 
to  1870),  and  used  on  said  lands,  iei,020 ;  8,  building  a  bam, 
£¥)  I  9,  levelling  and  filling  bogfaoles,  £6 ;  10,  laying  down 
six  acres  with  permanent  grasses,  £18-^total,  £3,826  3s.  9d. 
The  Court  allowed  Mr.  KeUy  £282. 

THE  N£W  OAMEKEfiPEIU-The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
has  caused  the  following  circular  to  be  addressed  to  his 
tenantry  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Gloucester : 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  has  decided  to  do  without  keepers  for  the  fntore,  and 
to  entrust  the  preserration  of  game  ana  foxes  to  his  tenantry. 


If  you  will  therefore  be  good  enoufh  to  attend  to  his  grace's 
wishes  in  this  matter,  and  pierent  ul  poadung  and  tnspuEiiig, 
you  will  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  pme  kiJkd  on  your 
nrm,  his  grace  retaining  tiie  exdusive  ngfat  of  ahootmg  and 
sporting  for  himself  and  friends.— Toon  tru)^,  John  Tkosp- 
son." 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE, 
TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— A  public  dinner,  in  eetebratiea 
of  the  above  event,  took  place  in  the  New^  Coca 
Exchange,  a  well-built  and  commodious  hnilding  aiyoiniag 
the  Boval  Sussex  Hotel.  The  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  who 
presided,  said  the  tenant^fiurmers  must  reooUeot  that  if  the 
town  of  Tunbridge  Wells  is  full  of  hunten  during  the  hontcag 
season,  those  hunters  must  be  supplied  with  straw,  hay,  and 
com.  Straw,  hay,  and  com  must  be  purchased  of  the  farmen 
first,  and  I  am,  therefore,  one  of  those  who  have  thoogfat  aad 
still  think  that  foxhunting  is  a  very  great  benefit  to  any  neigh- 
bourhood. True,  there  are  certain  peodn  who  think  fox- 
huntiuff  a  nuisance.  I  cannot  deal  with  toem.  If  their  foaees 
are  broken  down  sod  their  chickens  are  taken,  I  shall  be  ham 
to  put  up  their  fences — I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  tbesi  with 
chickens;  but  I  must  leave  the  actual  dealing  ^rt  of  the  busi- 
ness to  what  I  call  the  British  pnblie. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING   THE   PAST   MONTH. 


April  commenced  very  much  like  the  beginning  of 
March,  with  sharp  winds,  smart  night  frosts,  and  a  total 
absence  of  rain  for  twelve  days,  which  caused  many  fears 
for  the  crop  of  hay  and  the  recently-sown  spring  com ; 
but  afterwards  it  came  in  abundance  for  about  a  fortnight, 
with  a  very  growing  temperature,  which  had  a  most  bene- 
ficial and  sudden  effect  upon  yegetation.  Even  the  wheat 
plant  has  heen  greatly  forwarded ;  but  many  reports  come 
of  its  damage  by  wireworm,  which  greatly  multiplied  in 
the  dry  year  1870,  and  we  cannot  now  take  so  fitvonrable 
a  Tiew  of  the  next  crop  as  at  one  time  was  promised. 
The  market  during  the  month  hardened  in  yalae  about 
28.  per  qr.,  but  slackened  after  the  abundant  rains,  and  it 
was  with  diflBculty  that  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  London 
prices  were  maintained.  In  spito,  however,  of  the  sad 
atote  of  Paris,  our  exports  have  about  equalled  our  im- 
ports of  Eng^h  growth — say,  20.000  qra.,  and  had  things 
been  settled  in  Prance,  they  might  have  been  doubled ; 
and  in  the  prospect  that  they  now  soon  will  be,  from  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Government,  holders  both  of 
English  and  foreign  wheat  have  been  indifferent  about 
m&nff  sales  at  any  reduction,  notwithstanding  the 
general  opening  of  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  BUick 
Seas,  and  the  probable  speedy  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  canals  of  North  America.  The  fact  is 
stocks  have  been  getting  reduced  both  in  farmers' 
hands  and  in  the  large  granaries.  When  we  look  at  our 
own  deliveries  for  the  past  month,  as  compared  with 
1870,  we  find  an  increase  of  57,131  qrs.,  which  must 
have  told  upon  farmers'  stocks,  and  with  prices  abroad 
tmusually  mgh,  partly  as  the  consequence  of  defective 
crops  and  partly  as  the  effect  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  the  setting  in  of  low  rates  seems  venr  improbable, 
and  holders  gaining  confidence  are  disposed  to  take  their 
chances.  Large  shipments  will,  doubtless,  be  made  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Axoff,  but  the  Italian  States 
will  take  off  a  portion  of  these  supplies  as  well  as  Mar- 
seilles, while  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Northern  France 
will  absorb  many  from  the  Baltic,  and  whenever  our  ar- 
rivals off  the  coast  get  apparently  too  heavy  for  British 
wants,  slightly  easier  rates  causes  an  immediate  foreign 
diversion.    No  accounts  are  now  received  from  Paris, 


but  provisions  ha?e  advanced,  and  hanefleeh  being  re- 
sumed, flour  must  have  followed.  At  Mandtlea  tiie  fitil- 
lowing  rates  have  ruled :  Marianopoii  wheat  55a.,  Da- 
nube 49s. ;  at  Bordeaux  fine  qualities  were  quoted  58s.  to 
60s.  6d. ;  Danish  red  at  Antwerp,  66s.,  English  65s., 
New  Zealand  at  Rotterdam,  finest  old  60s.  6d.,  new  63s. 
At  Hambro'  the  range  of  prices  was  55s.  6d.  to  59s. ; 
at  Stettin  and  Berlin  the  best  red,  55s.  to  56s.  free  on 
board  ;  at  Copenhagen  66s.  cost,  freight,  and  insnranoe ; 
high  mixed  at  Konigsberg  to  62s.  6d.  cost,  freight,  and 
insurance ;  ditto  at  Danzic  63s. :  at  Leghorn,  Barletta, 
and  Romagna  wheat  55s.  to  67s.,  Marianopoii  52s., 
Berdianski  at  Messina,  5  Is. ;  at  Genoa,  58s.  per  qr, 
Ghirka  56s.  Wheat  of  fine  white  quality  at  Snn  Fran- 
cisco 51s.,  new  red  Spring  at  New  Tori,  Sis.  9d.  per 
4801b.    Wheat  at  Adelaide  4s.  9d.  per  buahd. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  opened  on  a  moderate 
supply  of  English  wheat,  with  but  little  foreign,  whkh 
was  nearly  equalled  by  the  exports.    The  sihow  of  sam- 
ples on  the  £ssex  and  Kentish  stands  was  limited,  aad 
the  condition  much  improved  by  the  strong  breezes  of  the 
previous  week.    This,  with  rising  country  markets,  em- 
boldened factors  to  demand  one  shilling  advance,  whick 
millers  eventually  paid,  but  limited  their  pnrdMses  ia 
consequence,  and  some  was  left  on  hand.    The  fore^n 
trade,  though  more  active,  seldom  reached  beyond  grest 
firmness  in  price,  but  cargoes  afloat  went  off  more  fineeiy, 
at  full  ratM.    It  being  Easter-week,  business  in  the 
country  was  necessarily  small ;  yet  the  course  of  prices 
was  against  bnyen,  with  more  decision  than  waa  erinced 
in  London.    The  following  places  quoted  a  full  rise  of 
Is.,   namely,  Barton,  Bristol,  Hull,  Ipswich,  lioeolo, 
Maidstone,  Sleaford,  Wakefield,  and  Birmingham ;  while 
several  noted  a  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.,  as  Boston,  Mandieiter, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Newark  and  St.  Ives ;  and  Liverpool 
were  up  2d.  to  3d.  per  cental  on  Tuesday.     Edinbuigli 
advanced  Is.  per  or.  for  Wheat,  and  Glasgow  fid.  to  Is. 
Irish  wheat  at  Dublin  was  6d.  higher,  and  nther  desrer 
for  foreign. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  leu  English  wheat, 
but  a  good  arrival  of  foreign.  The  ezporta  wan  snail. 
Factors,  taking  a  lesson  from  conntry  adrieet  and  a  poor 
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anpplj  from  the  near  eoonties,  were  again  seeking  to  j 
estAolisli  an  adranee,  and  once  more  obtained  a  partial 
eaceeaa,  but  there  was  very  little   done  at  the  rise, 
though    it     was    sabseqnentljT   paid    on    Wednesday. 
The  boainess  in  foreign,  though  not  extensive,  was  at  fall 
rates,  the  urevious  being  occasionally  exceeded,  though 
with  difficulty.     Cargoes  afloat  of  good  Quality  obtained 
6d.  to  Is.  more,  but  inferior  bulks  were  difficult  to  place. 
With  the  holidays  over,  the  country  trade  again  spoke 
out  for  higher  prices,  with  a  more  decided  success,  nearly 
erery  market  reporting  an  improvement  of  Is.  per  qr., 
while  the  following  were  Is.  to  2s.  higher,  viz.,   Hull, 
Wakefield,  Spalding,  Uppinduim,  Newarv,  Barton,  Barns- 
ley,  Sheffield,  and  Gloucester,  bat  fally  2s.  more  was  made 
at  the  following  towns,  vis.,  Sleaford,  Louth,  Birming- 
ham, &e. ;  Liverpool  improved  2d.  per  cental  oo  Tuesday, 
and  that  was  all.    Glasgow  was  scarcely  more  than  firm, 
but  Edinburgh  was  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  dearer.     Irish  wheat 
at  Dublin  was  steady,  and  foreign  improved  about  6d. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  Snglish  supplies  were  lessened, 
bat  the  foiteign  further  increased,  the  arrivals  being  priu- 
cipelly  from  Dantzic  and  Odessa,  with  a  fair  quantity 
from  New  York.  There  was  a  moderate  show  on  the 
£asez  and  Kentish  stands,  and  factors  again  were  asking 
higher  rates ;  and  though  the  country  markets  appeared 
to  jostily  this,  a  very  genial  and  growing  week  having 
been  experienced,  there  was  no  farther  disposition 
to  pay  increased  prices,  so  nothing  above  the  pre- 
vious currency  could  be  realised,  and  even  then 
trade  was  slow.  There  was  rather  more  steadi- 
ness in  foreign,  b&t  in  this  branch  also 
higher  rates  were  resisted.  The  floating  trade  was 
steady  as  to  floe  samples,  but  calm  for  inferior.  The  very 
decided  and  beneficial  change  to  rainy  and  mild  weather 
was  not  without  its  usual  influence  on  the  wheat  trade  in 
the  country.  A  cheek  was  put  to  the  upward  movement, 
though  in  a  few  instances  it  was  still  followed  ;  but  this 
was  balanced  by  an  equal  decline  at  some  places,  Stock- 
ton and  Market  Harborough  being  Is.  per  qr.  lower,  and  at 
St.  Ives  the  decline  was  Is.  to  2s.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday, 
quite  lost  its  buoyancy,  and  on  Friday  the  market  was  Id. 
per  cental  lower.  Edinburgh  gave  way  Is.  to  28.  per  qr., 
and  Glasgow  was  cheaper  to  sell.  There  was  still  a  fair 
demand  for  native  wheat  at  Dablin,  but  foreign  was  dull, 
and  scarcely  maintained  its  former  value. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  the  supply  of  English  wheat 
was  small,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  &ir.  The  show  of  fresh 
samples  on  the  Essex  and  Kentish  stands  during  the  morn- 
ing was  short,  and  the  condition  somewhat  afTected  by 
the  continuance  of  rainy  weather.  With  some  of  the 
conntry  markets  cheaper,  millers  expected  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  Is.  per  qr. ;  but  fsctors  resisted  the  decline 
on  the  ground  of  the  small  supplies  and  continued  exports, 
and  in  the  end  obtained  the  previous  rates  on  the  quantity 
sold,  though  with  difficulty  the  foreign  trade  was  also 
doll :  holders  of  inferior  quality  would  have  taken  rather 
less  money,  but  fine  sorts  were  unaltered. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
20,279  qrs.  English,  69,912  qrs.  foreign,  against  20,270 
qrs  English,  42,829  qrs.  foreign,  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  total  imports  iuto  the  kingdom  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  15th  April  were  2,154,788  cwt.  wheat, 
812,515  cwt.  flour,  against  1,906,688  cwt.  wheat, 
456,655  cwt.  flour,  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
London  exporta  for  four  weeks  were  19,502  qrs.  The 
London  averages  conunenced  at  58s.,  and  closed  at  60s.  2d. 
The  general  averages  conunenced  at  558.  2d.  and 
ended  578.  6d. 

The  Flour  trade  through  the  month  haa  been 
steady,  with  pricea  much  the  same.  Town  flour  has 
kept  at  50i.  per  mk,  and,  during  the  upward  moTe- 


ment  in  wheat,  it  was  thought  there  would  be  an 
advance ;  but  on  the  third  week,  with  fine  rainy  weather 
which  set  everything  growing,  this  idea  was  given  up. 
Norfolks  have  ranged  from  878.  6d.  to  89s,  and  this  last 
price  was  hard  to  realise  on  the  last  Monday.  The  dis- 
turbed state  of  Paris  has  doubtless  stopped  the  exports. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  78,694 
sacks  English,  7,014  sks.  67,896  brls.  foreign,  against 
76,09r8ks.  English,  4,872  sks.  30,804  brls.  foreign  for 
the  same  period  in  1870. 

The  receipts  of  maize  this  month  though  increased 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  high  price,  85s.  to 
86s.,  being  still  paid ;  but  in  May,  when  the  canals  open 
in  America,  we  may  expect  a  faur  arrival  and  somewhat 
lower  rates,  as  the  last  crop  was  good.  The  quantity 
received  has  been  17,465  qrs.  against  26,101  qrs.  in 
1870. 

The  supplies  of  barley  have  been  limited,  both 
British  and  foreign,  and,  in  spite  of  the  small  de- 
mand for  malting,  values  of  fine  have  risen  about 
Is.,  and  foreign  of  all  qualities  has  participated  in 
the  improvement,  maize  being  so  dear.  Malting 
prices  are,  however,  not  to  be  relied  on  at  so 
late  a  period,  but  this  indicates  the  exhaustion  of  the 
English  crop  ;  grinding  sorts  are  worth  278.  to  30a.  per 
400  lbs.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
5,806  qrs.  British,  18,107  qrs.  foreign,  against  6,178  qrs. 
British,  44,227  qrs.  foreign  in  1870.  The  month  has 
brought  an  export  also  of  2,904  qrs.,  which  has  helped  to 
sustain  prices. 

The  malt  trade  has  also  hardened  as  respects  the  value 
of  fine  qualities,  but  not  for  inferior.  An  export  has 
taken  place  of  2,881  qrs. 

The  long  continued  drain  upon  the  stocks  of  oats  in  the 
granaries  for  export,  and  tne  limited  arrivals  caused 
the  oat  trade  on  the  third  Monday  suddenly  to  rise  Is.  6d. 
to  28.,  and  many  &ctors'  stands  wera  wholly  without 
samples.  881b.  Riga's  have  become  worth  258.^  and 
Swedes  26s.,  with  higher  weights  in  proportion,  but  very 
scaree;  last  autumn  such  wen  worth  only  18s.  6d.  The 
granaries  have  been  reduced  in  first  hand  stock  to  only 
50,000  qrs. ;  so  there  does  not  seem  a  probability  of  any 
material  reduction  till  the  large  supplies  from  Russia  get 
in.  On  the  fourth  Monday  a  sale  of  10,000  qrs.  was 
made  of  Riga's  at  178.  8d.  free  on  board,  which  promises  to 
pay  importers.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
wero  1,438  qrs.  English,  660  qrs.  Irish,  121,221  qrs. 
foreign  ;  the  exports  in  the  same  time  being  20,756  qrs. 
The  imports  into  London  for  the  same  period  in  1870 
were  1,757  qrs.,  English,  158,977  qrs.  foreign,  and  the 
exports  only  800  qrs. 

Beans  being  in  limited  supply  have  hardened  rather  in 
value,  being  preferred  by  many  to  maize  for  feeding,  but 
the  demand  has  not  been  extensive.  Mazagans  wero 
worth  about  888.,  narrows  to  42s.,  and  small  to  50s. ; 
Egyptian  to  898.  Some  new  have  appeared  at  Alexandria 
and  brought  86s.  9d.  free  on  board ;  but  on  moro  free 
arrivals  prices  were  expected  to  be  easier.  The  imports 
for  four  weeks  into  London  wera  1,575  qrs.  English  and 
5,227  qrs.  foreign,  against  2,491  qrs.  English  and  5,856 
qrs.  foreign  in  1870. 

There  have  been  very  few  peas  sent  to  market  this 
month.  During  the  seed-demand  they  brought  good 
prices :  but  since  then  they  have  been  limited  to  a  con- 
sumptive trade,  and  have  somewhat  abated ;  yet  they  are 
higher  than  at  the  eonunencement.  Fine  English  white 
boilers  have  become  worth  45s.,  foreign  88s.  to  40s., 
duns  40s.,  maples  are  beyond  market  rates  from  scarcity. 
The  imports  for  four  weeks  were  only  522  qrs.  English 
and  588  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,078  qrs.  English  and  1,680 
qn,  fortiga  ia  1870* 
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Liiiieed,  with  arrivab  short  and  no  increase  of  stockt, 
has  well  maintained  its  high  rates;  the  demand,  how- 
ever, has  become  restricted  in  consequence,  as  generally 
happens.  Calces  have  found  a  fair  sale  at  previous  cor- 
rcncy. 

The  first  appearance  of  genial  rain  was  welcomed  bv 
the  seed  trade,  and  brought  more  demand  for  doverseed 
and  other  seeds ;  this,  however,  having  aince  been  satis- 
fied, prices  are  not  reliable,  though  nominallj  much  the 
same. 

Tares,  though  irregular  in  prica,  have  been  partly  kept 
up  by  an  export  of  1,664  qrs. 

OUBSINT  PBIOBB  Or  BRTTIBH  GRAIN  AND  VLOUB 

IN  MABKLANN. 

glimjagg  pttrQiiuter. 

WHIAT,  new,  Bsaez  and  Kent,  white 87  (o  es 

,,         2*        red.»««*f(«ii»(M*tM«*«»*i  01  W 

Norfblk,  Liaolnan..  and  Yorkah^  red........i....*«t.....  61  68 

BABIJBT^. 81  to  84......CbeyaUer 86  41 

Grlading 80      81 INatUling 86  88 

ICALT,  Baaaz,  Norfolk,  and  Bolfolk 60  67 

Kiiig8ton«.Ware,aiid  town-made 60  67 

Brown 48  66 

BTB 86  88 

OAT8,  Bnglish,  food  86  to  88 •«......Potftfeo.«.........  80  86 

Bootoh,  feed 00     OO.....oM......Potato 00  00 

Irish,  feed,  whitea8      88 Fine.. 88  81 

Ditto,  blaek 81      86 Potato...........  80  86 

BBAN8,]laia«an  ...87      88 Ticka 87  88 

Hanow 40      44 Pigeon 46  60 

PBAScWhite,  boUer8.88      4SMaplo  48  to  &are7,new  87  40 

FLOuB,  per  sack  of  8801bs.,  best  town  honaeholda...  47  60 

Beat  ooontrv  honaeholda 40  48 

Norfolk  and  Snflblk m.........  88  88 

FOBBIGN  GBAIN. 

. BhltUan  p«r  Qnart«r. 

WHBAT,  Dantaio,  mixed  ......67  to  68........«3Etra......  60to64 

KOnigaberg 66     68.. axtnu...  68  60 

Boatook 66      68 fine 66  60 

Blleaian,  red. 68     66 .white....  66  68 

Pomera.,  Meokberg..  and  Uokarmrk.  ...red.........  66  68 

Rnaaian,  hard, 44  to  46...8t.  Peteraburg  and  Riga  47  68 

Daniah  and  Holatain,  red  68   66 American  68  68 

Ohilian,  white  61...  GaUfomian  61  ...  AnatraUan  61  68 

BABLBY,  grinding  87  to  8a....dlatiIUzig  and  malting  86  88 

OATS,  Dntoh,  brewing  and  Polanda  86  to  88. foed  88  86 

Daniah  and  Swedish,  foed  86  to  87....  Stralannd...  86  88 

Oanad»S4toS6,Biga84toa6,Aroh.86toa6,Pabg.a6  80 

TABBS,  SprinflTi  per  or. amaU  48    60......1arge  00  00 

BBANB,  I^iealand  and  Holstein 48  44 

K6idg8berg 40  to  48...Bg7ptian .........  88  88 

FBAB,  feedizig  and  mapla...86     88...fine  boilerB 88  88 

INDIAN  OOSN.  white 88      87...yeUow 88  86 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  Frenoh..00     OO...Bpaniah,  p.  aaok  00  00 

Amttiean,per  brl 86      87...extra  andd'ble.  88  80 

BRITISH  BBBDB. 

VLvwtAMD,  perbnah.,  brown  Ua.  to  14a.»  white  10s.tolla. 

OijrA>T,perqr • 66a.   60b. 

0LovnanD,new  red 78a.   04a. 

OouAvsaB,  per  owt. 81a.   88a. 

Taub,  winter,  new,  per  bnahel 8a.    8a. 6d. 

Taavon.,new •    84a.   86a. 

BxaaaASs,  per  qr 86a.   40b. 

T<T¥Biaii,jperqr.,aowing  68B.to70B.,cmBhing   68a.   6Sb. 

TiTwaaaii  Oaxis,  per  ton ....£11  Os.  to  £18  Oa. 

RAnsaan,  per  qr 76b.    80a. 

BAM  OAxa.per  ton £6  168.  Od.  to  £6  Us.  6d. 

FORBIGN  BBBDB. 

OoaiAn>Ba,per  cwt. 8lB.to828. 

Oabbawat      „       new 88s.   888. 

OLOvaasBan,  red  64a.  to 64a., white    66b.    76b. 

HaxvBBBD,  amaU  41b.  to.48B.  per  qr....Dutoh   46b.   46b. 

TaavoxL SiB.    84b. 

RTBttBAaB,  per  qr  88s.    48s. 


AVEBAGBS 


,perqr.,Baltto68B.to68s...BoBiba^   68b.    68b. 

LnrsBBn  OAKBS,per  ton £11  Oa.  Odj  to£18  Oa. 

RAva  OAzajperton £6  16b.  to  £6  Ua.  6d. 

RAraaaan,  Dateh. 76s.   80b. 
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GOMPABATIYE    AYEBAGSS. 

OATB. 
Qra.      a 


WHBAT. 
Qra.  B.  d. 
64,0461  ...61  4 
88,068  ...78  8 
MBO...  56,860*  •••  46  8 
U70...  68,0461  .M  48  10 
1871,M  66,U4  ...  67    6 


BABLBY. 
Qra.       a. 


d. 
...  88    8 
...  48  10 


14^611 

16,887 


86 

86* 


...  < 


8,086 
81666 

4^8001 


...  mw 
...87 

...81 


•tl 


86 


d. 

6 
0 
7 

6 
6 


Fob  fBB  vABf 

Wbbxbi 

Harchll,  1871...... 

HarchlS,  1871...... 

Maroha6,  1871. 

ApTli       Ig   aB71.mm..mm.m«.«. 

April    8,  1871..........MM.M. 

April  16,  1871.................. 

Afgregaia  of  the  above  ... 
TheaaBMweektn  1870...... 


..t....M.M  .M  ... 


Wheat. 
a.  d. 

68  8 

86  0 

64  7 

86  1 

66  % 

86  8 

66  8 

86  6 

66  7 

86  8 

67  6 

86  6 

66  6 

86  4 

48  10 

86  8 

Oats. 

%.  6. 

U  10 

81  7 

88  10 

88  4 

80  10 
86  t 
16  0 

81  I 


HOP  llAHKETS. 


Mid  and  Bast  Kents 

Weald  of  Kent 8 

Snssea 1 

Fsmham  and  Coantry    ...  8 

Olds I 


0 

0 

16 

16 

0 


£S  10  ......  £7  0 


9  16 
%   6 

4  16 
1    16 


8  15 
SIO 
6  IS 
8  10 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWABX  WATERSIDE. 
Torkshirs  Rakes 90i.to  llOi. 


Do. 


Reaenl 
lire  00. 


80s. 
7O1. 
Ms. 
7O1. 
56&. 


its    65i.to 

linoolnshire  jb. 60s.  to 

Donhar  and  East  Lothian  do 70b.  to 

Perth,  for&r,  and  Fife  do.  46i.to 

Do.       do.        do.  Rocks 4oi.to 

BOROUGH  AND  SPrTALFDOiDS. 
English  Shaws  60s.  to  SOkpcrtoB. 

„    Regents  50b.  to  SOt.    , 

Scotch      „       65b.  to  80k    • 

„    Rocks    50s.  (0  75b.    „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS,  (Satnrdaj  ]sBt)-D(ui. 
CA8TEE:  The  market  well  sannlied  with  pot^^oeB,  udpir- 
chasers  bay  npon  more  fitvonraDie  terms,  thoagh  the  ndadisa 
is  Bcarcely  more  than  fractional.  Regents  6b.  6d.  to  7k  ^1 
rocks  5b.  to  6b.  6d.  per  load.— MAirCKxanK :  Malts  potaton 
2«.to8B.6d.per211bs.;  Yorkshire  ditto  Us.  to  IS^&otdt 
ditto  7s.  to  8s.  6d.,  Cheshire  ditto  fle.  to  8s.  6d.  per  Mbi,- 
Maltom  :  Potatoes  in  large  supply,  and  tiie  oBiket  eai;. 
Dealers  still  quote  table  sorts  wholeBalB  £9  per  tea,  lai  ned 
€2  to  £2  lOs.  per  ton.  There  was  a  good  show  aads  fur  ^ 
mand.  RetaU  for  Ub]a6d.to  8d.perstaBei— Tou:  Tbat 
was  a  very  large  sanply  of  round  potatoes,  sad  the  wtftha 
being  very  Wbt  the  demand  was  slow.  The  priees  veis  fpm 
6b^  to  7s.  per  tub  of  8601bs.  wholesale,  and  from  ^  to  R 
per  141bs.  retail.  Flukes,  of  which  there  wot  ftwiithi 
market,  realized  6d.  per  stone.  Regents  and  Scotch  roB|ki 
tat  planting  were  from  5b.  to  6b.  per  tub. ^^ 

FBIOES  of  BUTTEB,  OHEflSS.  HAMS,  Ac 


BUTTBR,  per  owt.  t  a.  a. 

DorBet 144t0 146 

IMealasd  ............116  U8 

Jonegr..................U6  116 

Vaaan,  per  doB.  .^  16  17 

BAOON,  percwtt 

Wfltshlre 66  68 

Irlah,  green,  f.o.b.  66  68 


aiUBEBB,  par  ewt  1  s.  ^ 
Oheahire....M.......M  74  to  w 

Dble.  QtouesBtsr.M  M  M 

01iaddar......M.M.M  M  B 

Amerioan ......  .^..i  CO  >f 

BLAMBx  Toile....M...  M  H 

Oninberianfl.........  M  ^ 

Irian  'm.m.....mm.m«  <b  a^ 


CHESTER  CHEESE  FAIR.— Six^  toas  me  pitcW 
whioh  found  a  tolerably  ready  sale  at  pnoes  rsngiBg  from  vk, 
to  78b.  per  ewt.,  the  average  being  60b.    All  wu  loU. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLT  CHEESE  MAll££T^ 
There  was  a  short  supply,  not  three  tone  in  sll  beiag  pum* 
Prices  ranged  from  68s.  to  60b.  per  ewt,  and  the  eato  wsi  uoV' 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET^ 
Ovaaisf  PazoiB  ov  Bvauaa  Wooa. 
Fmbotb— flonthdown  hoga  .......m......  per  Vbi, 

Half*bred  ditto  ...... ......••....••.m   m 

Kent  flaaoea  .••.■.....•m.«...«*..m.m.   m 

BouthdowBtweaaadwattaaM*  m 
Iter  ditto  M 

BoatiMIiotliing,  pieUock  ................. 


B.d.    ai 
1  O|tol  U 

1  r  1  * 


.MM.......        $$ 

Unotoa  .......... MM.. ..t...M..*M«.....*  M 

Dnper    .......m......«....M*MM.M.M.Mt      §§ 

Oombixig,  wethar  mat. i..m   m 

PiCUOOK  ....... ..(«M«M.....i..«..*M*.t.       M 

Common 
Hog] 

Hoklook  mat 
Super         ditto 


•* 
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PLATE   V. 


THE    SMITHPIELD    CUP    OX    OF    1870. 


THB      FROPEUTT      OP      MB.      WILLIAM      TAYLOR,      OF      OLYNLEY,      WE9THAM,      SUSSEX. 


This  North-DevoQ  ox,  fear  years  and  a  half  old  when 
exhibited,  was  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Stranger,  of  Court 
Barton,  North  Molton,  Devon.  He  was  by  Royal 
Duke,  a  son  of  the  famous  prize  ball  Duke  of  Flitton, 
oot  of  Polly,  a  eow  of  a  prize  tribe  in  Mr.  Stranger's 
herd. 

Mr.  Taylor  never  exhibited  this  ox  but  at  the  last 
Smithfield  Glab  Show,  when  he  took  the  first  prize  of 
£30,  as  the  beat  of  his  class,  and  the  Silver  Cop  of  £40 
as  the  best  steer  or  ox  in  any  of  the  cUsses.  His  live 
weight  was  232  stone  4  lb.,  and  his  carcase  weight  158 


stone.    The  ox  waa  pnrohaaed  by  Mr.  Carr,  of  the  Strand 
Dining  Rooms,  where  the  head  may  be  still  seen. 

Mr.  Cane,  one  of  tho.  judges  at  the  Smithfield  Show, 
proiloun^ced  this.to  be  "  the  most  handsome  beast  he  had 
ever  seen;",  while  we  wrote,  of  him  as  "a  wonderfully 
good  beast  in  a  wonderfully  good  class;"  and  as  "all 
qaidity,'fgm6nsly  ribbed,  long  and  deep,  on  a  short  leg, 
thoroughly  furniah^,  and  set  off  by  a  good  but  not  deli- 
cate red  coat."  The  entry  of  Devons  at  the  last  Christ- 
mas show  was  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  one,  and  hence 
the  greater  honour  to  the  best  of  the  breed. 


PLATE    VI. 


THE    WINGED    MALLARD. 


i'or  killing  common  wild-ducks  that  frequent  a  river 
jroQ  have  only  to  go  a  little  before  sunset,  place  yourself 
■gainst  any  dark  bush  or  bank,  and  there  wait  patiently, 
uid  out  of  sight,  till  they  come  down  and  fly  round 
yoD,  which  they  generally  do  several  times  before 
they  drop  into  the  stream  or  marshes.  As  wild-ducks 
most  frequently  betake  themselves  to  the  springs 
>Qd  rivers  about  dusk,  you  have  no  occasion  to  wait 
for  them  longer  than  just  the  last  hour,  or  half^ 
hour  before  dark ;  but  if  they  have  been  much  disturbed 
or  shot  at  they  will  not  alwaya  fly  sufficiently  early  to  be 
fftH,  though  you  may  plainly  ^ar  the  shrill  and  somewhat 
melancholy  sound  of  their  wings.  If,  however,  the 
twilight  is  followed  fy  a  full  moon,  these  birds  will 
often  withhold  coming  to  the  river  till  the  moon  has  com- 
pletefy  risen,  in  which  case  you  might  have  to  wait  till 
an  hour  or  two  after  doak.  But  then  the  sport  is  eon- 
liderably  better,  and  will  last   mneh  longer,  with  the 


additional  advantage  of  your  having  a  continued  good 
light  for  shooting.  Wild-ducks  generally  come  to 
the  same  place,  unless  they  have  been  shot  at,  or 
there  should  be  a  change  of  wind  and  weather.  It 
often  happens  that  wild-ducks,  dun-birds,  and  other 
fo^l  come  down  at  night  to  large  rivers,  ponds,  or  lakes, 
which  are  so  deeply  surrounded  hy  Jloatinff  reeds  that  no 
one  can  approach  the  water ;  and  the  birds,  aware  of  this, 
do  not  lower  their  flight  till  they  come  near  them.  So 
far  from  this  defying  the  shooter,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  that  can  be  afforded  for  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Let  him  sit  in  a  small  pnnt  or  canoe,  fore  and  aft, 
among  the  rushes,  where,  towards  dusk,  he  will  be  ao 
completely  hid  that  he  may  either  shoot  at  birds  flying 
within  pistol  shot,  or  wait  for  a  good  chance  on  the  water, 
from  whence  (his  boat  being  hid  on  each  side,  vaA  fore- 
shortened to  the  onlg  point  of  view)  ha  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  birds.    Tlui  plan 
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mty  be  raiorted  to  where  there  are  no  nuhei,  meh  ae 
under  the  bank  of  an  ialand,  or  in  a  imall  brook  near 
which  there  may  be  no  hiding  place.  Here,  howeror, 
nothing  wonld  rarpaaa  the  French  ayitem,  for  thoae  who 
hare  the  means  of  adopting  it.  All  thcte  gtraUigewu 
may  become  nnneceHaiy  in  placca  which  are  itrietly  pre- 
•erred,  and  whera  wild-fowl  Bhooting  ia  intersperaed  with 


that  of  anipea  and  other  biida;  bat  aa  theie  placet  ite 
now  bat  rarely  to  be  met  with  I  have  thoog^  it  aeceisaiy 
to  dilate  at  considerable  length  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stmetions  relatiTe  to  ikooUng  wUd-fowi,  which  are  uw 
bat  seldom  to  be  killed  without  care,  patieDce,  and 
management.— '&i9it«r. 


BOYAL    AGBIOULTUBAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 

The  half-yearly  General  Meeting  took  place  at  noon,  on 
Monday,  May  22,  in  Hanorer-sqaaie,  the  President,  Lord 
Vernon,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  very  small 
compared  with  that  at  the  General  Meeting  last  December. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chauucan  the  Trostees  and  the 
Vice-presidents  wen  re-elected. 

The  election  of  the  Council  was  then  proceeded  with  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  the  House  list,  including  the  following  new  members : 
Mr.  J.  Bowen  Jones,  Eosdon  House,  Shrewsbury,  Sabp ; 
Mr.  Jabes  Turner,  Haddon,  Huntingdonshire ;  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wakefield,  Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Millward,  seoonded  by  Mr. 
LiSDELL,  M.P.,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  M.P.,  was 
dected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secbitajit  then  read  the  following 

EBPOaT  OF  THE  COUNCni. 

The  C!oaneil  of  the  Boyal  Agricnltaral  Society  of  England, 
in  preaenting  their  half-yearly  report,  hsTe  to  state  that  since 
the  last  genual  meeting  in  Deoemlwr,  8  Govemon  and  37 
membera  haye  died,  and  the  names  of  132  membera  have  bean 
remoTed  from  ihe  list ;  on  the  other  hand,  1  Go? emor  and 
210  membera  have  been  elected,  ao  that  the  Society  now  con- 
aiata  of  72  Life  QoTemora,  74>  Annual  GoTernora,  1,689  life 
Members,  3,896  Annual  Membera,  17  Honorary  Membera, 
making  a  total  of  6,848. 

The  acoouAta  for  the  year  1870  have  been  examined  and 
oertifled  by  the  anditora  and  acoonntanta  of  the  Society,  and 
haTe  been  publiahed,  together  with  the  Oidbxd  country-meet- 
ing account,  in  the  laat  number  of  the  Journal,  The  Uonncil 
ruer  with  aatiafiustion  to  these  documenta  aa  ahowing  the 
proaperous  condition  of  the  flnaneea,  notwithatanding  thelarge 
and  mcreaaing  aum  annualW  apent  in  forthering  the  objects 
fbr  which  the  Society  was  rounded. 

The  ordinaiy  ineome  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1870  es- 
ceeded  the  expenditure  by  £1,601 19a.  7d. ;  but  the  ahowyard 
receipta  at  Oxford  fell  abort  of  the  expenaea  by  £2,604  4s.  8d., 
leaving  a  net  defldeney  on  the  year  of  £1,002  6a.  Id.  The 
Ainded  capital  of  the  Society  remaina  the  aame  as  at  the  last 
half-yearly  meeting,  namely,  the  permanent  fund  of  £20»000 
New  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the  Beaerve  Show-fund  of  £4^612 
7a.  8d.  New  Three  per  Cents.  In  addition,  the  aum  of 
£2,000  Ues  on  deposit  with  the  Sooiety'a  bankera,  and  the 
baUnoe  of  the  current  account,  on  the  lat  instant  waa  £3,362 
7a.  3d.,  both  theae  auma  being  available  for  defraying  the 
expenaea  of  the  Wolverhampton  Meeting. 

JDuzing  the  past  half-^ear  the  Conndlhafe  sostained  a  heavy 
loss  by  the  death  of  their  valued  ooUeaffue  Lord  Walaingham, 
a  vice-preaident  of  the  Society ;  and  they  have  alao  received, 
with  much  regret,  the  reaignation  of  Hr.  T.  W.  Bramaton,  aa 
TraBke^andofMr.W.Ha8aall,asliemberoftheConacil.  The 
vacancies  thus  created  have  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of 
Migor-General  Viioount  Bridport  aa  Tmatee  in  the  room  of 
"Ht,  Bramston;  by  the  election  aa  Vice-preaident.  of  Lord 
Vernon  in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Walaingham,  and 
^  9ir  Watkia  W.  Wyaa,  Bart,  in  the  room  gf  Yiscount 


Bridport;  and  by  the  election  of  the  following  Memlwn 
of  Council:  Mr.  B.  H.  MasfioL,  of  Pendefort,  Wolnr- 
hampton,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  Haaaall ;  andMr.J.WdJs^ 
of  Booth  Perry,  Howden,  in  the  phwe  of  Lord  Yemaa. 

Mr.  Jnhlin-Dannfelt  Superintendent  of  the  ExpermealAi 
Ifarm  and  Agricultural  College  at  Stockhohn,  baa  bem  elected 
an  Hoflorarv  Member  of  the  Sodely. 

The  Wolverhampton  Local  Committee  are  sukisg  era; 
exertion  to  promote  the  aocoeas  of  the  Countty-Beetiag,  ud 
have  added  to  the  Society's  Hat  prixea  for  Honten  ud 
Boadstefs,  also  for  Carriage  and  Agncnltand  Honea,  as  nil 
aa  for  -Dairy  Cattle,  for  extra  daaaea  of  Shropshire  Sheep,  aid 
for  WooL  Butter,  and  Cheese,  amounting  in  all  to  npwtrdi  of 
£ljp00. 

The  Parm-prixe  competition  in  connectioa  with  the  Wol- 
verhampton Meeting  promiaea  to  e^ual  in  intereat  that  oi  hit 
year.  The  conditions  of  competition  have  not  been  nried 
more  than  was  required  by  the  addition  of  dairy  prizes  btf 
some  of  the  relatione  have  been  more  clearly  ddbed  thu 
they  were  previoualy.  Ithaa  been  decided  that  oompetiiif 
arable  farma  must  be  not  leaa  than  200  aerea  in  extent;  lad 
that  the  dairy-Csrma  be  thoae  on  which  not  leaa  than  30  oovs 
are  kept,  and  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  dairy  parpoaes,  in- 
dudmg  the  aak  of  milk,  either  to  towna  or  eheeae  isrtof». 
Tt  haa  alao  been  decided  that  every  competitor  mnft  eiiterall 
the  land  in  hia  occupation  within  the  area  of  oompe^tun ;  nd 
that  a  tenant-fhrmer,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  priiee  offered,  most  pay  a  boma-JUe  rent  for  at  ieait  thiee- 
fourthaoftheland  which  he  ooeupiea.  Twentj4hree  izabk 
and  four  dairy-iarma  have  been  entered ;  and  it  ii  hoped  tbt 
the  awarda  of  the  Judges  may  be  maide  knows,  as  oa  the 
laat  occaaion,  at  the  General  Meeting  of  Members  bdd  in  the 
Show-yard. 

The  Council  having  considered  in  what  manner  thej  ooald 
best  reoogniae  the  long  aervioea  of  Mr.  Amos  as  s  eoanltiBg 
ennneer  to  the  Sodetj,  and  being  desirous  that  he  ni^t 
still  asaist  the  Connoirwith  his  imvioe,  have  appoiBted  his 
Honorary  Consulting  Bngineer  to  the  Society ;  they  bave  iho 
preaented  him  with  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Consdl  a- 
groaaed  on  vellum  and  accompanied  by  the  Society's  gold  medal. 
The  alteration  in  the  Bngineering  ataff  of  the  Soeiet;  ooa- 
aequent  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Amoa  haa  reoeivad  the  eiR> 
ful  attention  of  the  Council,  and  th^  have  reaolved  that  ai 
the  original  appointment  of  the  Conamfcing  Enffineen  wu  tic 
firm  of  Measrs.  Bsston  and  Amoa,  the  reaponaioili^  of  cmstJ' 
ing  on  the  buainess  of  the  Society  remains  with  tae  eiiitiQf 
Arn^vix.,  Messrs.  Fisatona,  Amos,  and  Anderaon. 

Ihe  arrangements  now  in  force  for  supplyina  tiie  Dcaben 
of  the  Society  with  veterinsry  informstbn,  and  with  reatfta 
on  diseases  amongst  cattle  or  other  live  stodL,  hsva  thov» 
diaouaaed  by  the  Council,  with  a  view  of  aacertsininy  whetkr 
theae  arran^menta  may  with  advantage  be  modified. 

The  oripnal  purpoaea  of  the  grant  made  by  thia  Socktyto 
the  BoyalYetennary  College  wen  two-fold : 

firat :  to  advance  Veterinary  Sdenee  by  mesni  of  tfct 

inatmotion  afforded  to  atudenta  at  the  College. 
Second :  to  enable  Members  of  this  Sode^  to  obtain  tlv 
best  assistance  and  advice  in  eaaa  of  the  oatbiaak  of 
diaeaae  amongat  their  atoek. 
In  addition  to  theae  primary  objects  the  Soeietj  hoped  io 
nreaent  to  ita  Members  in  general,  infonaatiea  ea  Tetsriaa? 
Sdenee,  by  means  of  Laotmes,  B^mtla  an  Caam  tmatad,  ud 
oa  maasaies  t9  be  adopted  to  prevent  dinaief 
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ids 


The  ftnt  of  theie  olyMto  haa  tcandj  been  to  latiifiutorily 
lerformed  ai  cooU  be  wiehed;  ^  nomber  of  YeteiiBuy 
saneons  who  have  gone  oat  ftom  the  Collage,  and  beoome 
atablished  in  the  Conntiy,  have  not  lo  full  a  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  the  diieaaea  of  Cattle,  Sheep^  and  ligs  aa  to 
pre  confidence  to  their  enmlojen^  thoogh  thotooghlr  oom^ 
petent  a*  far  aa  treatment  of  Uoraea  ia  eonoemed,  ana  gene- 
rally poateming  a  higher  atandard  of  Scientiflo  edaoation  than 
their  predeoeaaora. 

Neither  haa  the  aeoond  otgaet  been  laiiafaotorily  attained. 
Uemben  of  the  Society  do  not  apply  to  the  Yeterinazy  In- 
ipeetor  b  caaea  of  dtieaae  ao  mnch  at  they  might  do,  and 
complain  that  it  ia  not  ea^  in  theae  caaea  to  obtun  the  pro* 
bsional  advioe  which  th^  reqoire. 

Farther  than  thia,  the  Society  does  not  noeiye  iiom  the 
College,  or  ita  Profeaiors,  the  eorrent  information  on  diaeaaea, 
or  the  rapeatioua  for  their  core  and  prevention  which  the 
Ooaadl  think  ooght  to  be  at  their  aervioe. 

They  have  therefore  decided  that  the  conditiona  on  which 
(heerant  ahoold  be  made,  shall  be  aa  fijbws : 

That  the  grant  to  the  College  shall  be  specially  devoted  to 
the  adranoement  of  Yetennaiy  adenoe  aa  applied  to  the  diioaioa 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  ^. 

That  it  is  deurable  thitt  the  GoTemors  of  the  Yeterinary 
College  should  appoint  an  dBoient  asaiatant  to  the  Fh>&aaor  of 
Cattle  pathology,  in  order  that  he  may  more  aatisCactoiily 
attend  to  the  applicationa  of  Membera  of  the  Society ;  and  by 
leetures  and  practical  treatment  of  cattle  diaeaaea  at  the 
College  give  more  thorough  inatmckion  to  the  studenta  on  these 
Babjects,  and  farther  that  the  Profeaaor  ahoold  present  to  the 
Council  qoarterly  reports  on  matters  connected  with  disoaisos 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pig^  and  on  any  question  of  Yeterinary 
Science  which  may  be  ci  interest  to  Anicultnnsta. 

A  deputation  of  the  Qofemors  of  the  Eoyal  Yeterinaiy 
College  has  therefore  been  invited  to  meet  the  Yeterinaij 
Committee  of  the  Council,  to  diacuas  the  meaauree  which 
bare  been  considered  necesaary  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  Cattle  Department  of  the  Eoyal  Yeterinaiy  College 
nsllr  efficient. 

The  Cooncal  hnTC  noted  with  great  satiafsction  that  the 
Members  of  the  Society  avail  themadvee  of  their  Chemical 
pririleges  in  increasing  nnmbers  s  and  they  have  been  much 
pacified  at  the  general  teatimony  aa  to  the  value  of  Dr. 
Vodcker's  Quarterly  Eeporta  on  inferior  and  adulterated 
mauues  and  feeding  stoib.  Were  other  evidence  wanting, 
the  &ct  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
IreUod  have  determined  to  adopt  the  same  course  would  be 
inficient  to  indicate  that  theae  re[^rta  are  conaidered  of  great 
nine  by  the  A^cultaral  community. 

The  case  of  Bradbum  v.  The  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  ia 
^pected  to  be  tried  during  the  month  of  Jane  in  Weatininster 
Hall 

Four  out  of  nine  caudidatee  who  had  entered  their  names 
for  competition  presented  themaelTee  for  wamination  for  the 
Society's  educational  priiea  and  certiflcate.  Of  theae  thiea 
vere  under  the  age  of  21. 

Hr.  G.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Agncoltaitl  Collage,  Cir- 
°|oeiter,  passed  an  excellent  examination  in  the  Sdence  and 
F^ctioe  of  Agriculture  and  in  Book-keeping,  and  he  ia  alao 
entitled  to  the  priaea  for  Chemistry  and  Land  Sarveying. 
^'  H.  0.  Ohrly,  also  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Ureneester,  being  over  age  doea  not  receive  a  priie,  although 
he  stands  first  for  Geolo^. 

One  candidate  only  entered  for  Anatomy  and  Animal 
'^bynologv,  and  the  eraminer  did  not  think  him  worthy  of 
>Pnze.    Three  candidatea  entered  for  Botanr,  and  all  foiled. 

The  result  of  the  examination  ia  that  Mr.  Smith  beeomea  a 
ufe  membtt  of  the  Sode^,  and  obtaina  a  fint-daas  ceitiflcato, 
ue  ftrst  prize  £26,  and  toe  following  priaea  for  proiUnenay  ia 
■pecial  subjects :  Science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  £10  ; 
^^^trr,  £10 ;  book-keeping,  ^10 ;  land  snrvaying,  £6. 
au.  Ohrly  gmng  a  first^dasa  certificate,  and  becomee  a  lifo 
member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  T.  S.  Minton  obtaina  a  seeond- 
uattcertificate. 

^e  Conunittee  cannot  but  expresa  their  vagrat  that  nora 
nadidates  have  not  come  forward  for  the  prue  offned»  and 
uiat  oat  of  the  number  entered,  more  than  half  did  not  pr»* 
VR^nhenialveB  for  examinatioii. 

97  Order  of  the  Oouunl, 

&  M.  IBNKINS,  8f«ift»7, 


Sir  J.  H.  Maxwill  mored  ita  adoption.  He  congratu- 
lated the  meetiiw  that  while  three  governors  and  thirtv-aevea 
members  had  ued  within  the  year,  and  182  had  beea 
removed  from  the  list,  one  governor  and  210  members  had 
been  eleotsd  dniing  the  same  period,  ahowing  an  addition  of 
thirty-nine  membera  to  the  total  number.  It  was  satiafoctory 
alao  to  know  that  the  income  of  the  year  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditure, while  there  could  be  no  doabt  that  the  expenditure 
was  of  a  aatislhotow  natore.  They  must  all  miss  on  that 
occaaion  the  genial  noe  of  the  late  Lord  Wabingham  (Hear, 
hear),  who  was  well  known  aa  havins  been  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  wannest  aopportera  of  the  Society,  and  also  one  of 
the  moat  succeisfiil  competitors  for  the  prixea  for  sheep.  The 
Coandl  had  indeed  austeined  a  heavy  lose  by  the  death  of 
their  late  excellent  coUeagne.  He  could  not  doubt  that  the 
Wolverhampton  meeting  would  prove  a  moat  aatisfoetory  one, 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  locality  and  the  convenience 
of  raUwi^  access ;  and  he  hoped  the  meeting  in  the  Prin- 
cipality, to  be  held  in  the  year  of  Sir  Watkia*s  premdenoy, 
would  also  prove  a  very  sucoessfol  one. 

Mr.  Mbchi,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he  had  felt  tnia 
the  first  that  that  Society  waa  oonlbrring,  aa  he  believed  it  stili 
was,  great  benefits  on  British  agriculture.  Its  publicationa 
woidd  have  alone  entitled  it  to  the  thanks  of  the  agricultural 
community :  while  the  annual  shows,  by  causing  eomparisona 
to  be  made  oetween  varioua  breeds  of  stock  and  various  kinds 
of  machinery  had  done,  a  great  deal  towarda  removing  that 
pr^udice  sdf-esteem  and  pnde  which  were  to  be  found  among 
agriculturists  aa  well  as  otoer  classes  of  the  community.  Ai 
regarded  the  motto  of  the  Society  *'  Practice  with  Science,**  it 
wu  impossible  to  dour  that  one  great  difliculty  of  that  Society 
had  bena  that  it  had  nad  to  contend  againat  a  want  of  educa- 
tion among  agrioultoriata,  and  a  sort  of  abhorrence  on  the 
part  of  many  practioU  foimera  of  the  very  name  of  science. 
This  had  compelled  the  Council  to  be  very  caatioua  ia  ita 
movementa|  but  tiiay  had  at  length  succeeded  in  their  ende»- 
voors  to  bnug  science  to  bear  fully  upon  agriculture.  Witness 
the  lectures  and  papen  of  Profoasor  Yoebker,  which  were  of 
very  great  importance  and  value  to  the  interests  of  agriculture 
(Hear,  hear).  Another  evidence  of  progresa  wu  nmished 
by  the  Royu  A^cultural  College  at  Ciienceater,  which  waa 
now  aomewhat  unproved  in  the  estimation  of  practical  for- 
mera.  He  could  not  help  ramvkiiig  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bera of  that  Society  was  so  small  aa  to  be  discrsditable  to 
British  agriculture.  There  were  ia  Eogland  and  Wales  about 
500,000  flurmera,  and  it  appeared  that  only  about  6,000,  or 
one  and  a  half  per  cent.,  could  afford  a  pound  a  year  to  be- 
long to  that  Society,  or  else  onlv  that  number  were  desirous 
of  £^dnittg  the  knowledge  whicn  iras  communicated  in  the 
admireble  papen  pubhahed  in  the  Jourmd.  He  (Mr.  Mechi) 
believed  thatBritiah  agricoltura  was  now  entering  upon  a  new 
nhaae.  He  believed  that  the  Education  Bill  whicn  waa  passed 
laat  session  would  indirectly  so  change  the  poeition  of  British 
formen  aa  renrded  education  and  science  within  the  next 
half  century,  tnat  if  aome  of  them  could  come  bade  acain— 
he  abnoat  wished  they  ooidd  on  that  account— they  would  find 
apicultun  praaeoting  an  aspect  altogether  different  from  that 
wnich  it  now  won. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLBT,  ia  aupportiog  the  motion,  expraas^  hia 
satisfootion  with  the  eontenta  of  the  report. 

Dr.  CuaB  said  Mr.  Meohi  had  remarked  that  the  number  of 
aemben  of  that  Society  waa  not  aa  great  aa  it  ought  to  be. 
Bverybody  kaew  thal^  aad  everrbody  felt  that  thwe  most  be 
somethiog  wroug  and  rottaa  at  tiie  very  foundation  of  the  So- 
ciety, aeeing  thi3  it  hadnnder  6,000  memben.  It  behoved 
them  to  ask  what  waa  wrong— why  it  waa  that  that  Sodoty  waa 
not  more  popular  P  It  waa  dear  to  him  that  befon  it  could 
beoome  ponular  then  moat  be  anviaion  of  the  Charter,  and 
th^TBAUstDe  enabled  to  introduce  many  mottera  intioiataly 
conuected  with  agriculture,  aod  with  the  welfan  of  the  people^ 
the  exdusion  of  which  bad  been  a  dog  and  exceediiuriy  de- 
trimental to  the  advancement  of  agricultural  sdonce.  He  had 
found  that  during  the  first  deceuiial  period  of  the  Sodety'a 
career,  that  ia  firoml840  to  1861,  the  number  of  memben  waa 
60,646  and  that  during  the  Utft  ten  yean  the  number  waa  only 
66,067i  ahowiitf  a  diminution  of  6,4/76  in  the  latter  aa  com- 
pared with  the  former  (Hear,  hear).  At  the  same  tame  ho 
tmind  that  the  number  of  memben  of  Chambon  of  AgriMl- 
tm  waa  18,000.   Om  great  naaon,  ho  bdiond,  why  thegr 
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crippled  them,  lo  that  they  h&d  been  onable  to  touch  upon 
matters  which  were  most  important  in  reference  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  He  ranit,  howeter,  now 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Cooncil  had  poaitiTelT 
dcTiated  from  the  Charter.  In  tome  rwnectt  tbey  had, 
in  fact»  never  adhered  to  it;  they  haa  broken  their 
own  laws,  and  might  be  called  poachen,  having  gone 
upon  manors  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  At  toe  last 
meeting  he  spoke  particularly  of  improvements  which  might 
and  should  be  effected  in  the  Jowrnal,  remarking  that  the 
members  ought  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Germany  and  America ;  and  that  if  the  abstract  were 

£*ven  of  such  matters,  it  might  convev  many  useful  hints  to 
rmers  in  this  kingdom.  What  did  the  Charter  ulj  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Society?  The  Charter  said  that 
the  Society  was :  *'  First,  to  embody  such  information  con- 
tained in  agricultural  publications,  and  in  other  sdentiAc 
works  as  has  been  proved  by  practinl  experience  to  be  useful 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  second,  to  correspond  with 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  other  soientiilc  societies,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  aud  to  select  from  such  correspondence 
all  information  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Society, 
may  be  likely  to  lead  to  practical  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.**  Now,  that  had  never  been  done.  Having  looked 
very  careftilly  through  the  JoMmali,^  he  had  never  seen  an  ab- 
stract of  any  single  foreiirn  publication.  It  wu  all  very  well 
for  gentlemen  to  visit  Belgium  or  some  other  country  on  a 
sort  of  holiday  tour ;  but  he  believed  that  if  the  published 
results  of  practical  knowledge  abroad  were  put  into  a  small 
compass  and  concentrated  as  it  were  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
that  would  be  of  infinitely  more  service  than  manv  of 
the  papers  which  had  appeared  there.  Another  object 
stated  in  the  Charter  was  "to  collect  information  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  and  fences, 
and  on  every  other  subject  connected  with  rural  improvement.** 
Now,  how  had  that  been  carried  out  P  There  had  been  a  con- 
stant avoidance  there  of  the  question  of  tlie  Game  Laws, 
which  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  sayinff  had 
been  very  injurious  both  to  tenant  farmers  and  to  agricultural 
laboureis.  If  that  were  a  proper  occasion  for  doing  so  he  could 
adduce  evidence  which  would  convince  any  one  tnat  what  he 
said  on  that  point  wu  correct.  How  could  they  properly  in- 
VMtigate  *<  the  management  of  woods,  plantations,  and  fences,*' 
without  saying  something  about  hares  and  rabbits  ?  or  how 
could  cultivation  be  properly  carried  on  where  game  abounded 
as  it  did  in  many  places  P*'  He  believed  that  the  connection 
between  that  Society  and  the  Veterinary  College  had  been  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  veterinary  profession  and  to  veter- 
inary science.  Let  him  explain  what  he  meant.  Although 
tiiey  did  not  cull  from  other  journals,  nearly  all  persons 
in  the  scientific  world  read  their  Journal,  In  reports  in 
their  Journal  mention  was  made  of  the  worm  Pilaria 
Bronehialis  (he  must  know  something  about  that  worm,  for 
he  was  the  first  to  epcak  about  it  in  tnis  country)  as  very  de- 
structive to  lambs.  There  was  no  snch  thing  as  the  Imria 
Bronehialis:  that  was  altogether  a  misnomer.  The  worm 
that  injured  and  destroyed  the  lunb  was  the  Strongylus 
Filaria — a  different  genus  altogether.  You  might  as  welfodl 
a  badger  a  bear,  or  a  bear  a  lion,  as  call  the  worm  in  question 
Filaria  Bronehialis.  It  might  be  said  that  that  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance ;  but  he  presumed  that  the  Council  wished  the 
Journal  to  stand  well  before  the  sdentifio  world,  and  it  could 
not  do  that  while  it  contained  such  a  monstrous  misnomer. 
Another  object  of  the  Society  desoribed  in  the  Charter  was 
**  to  promote  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers.**  He  did 
not  see  how  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  labourers  oonld  be 
promoted  in  many  districts  while  the  Game-laws  remained  in 
their  present  form.  He  might  remark  that,  being  anxious  to 
ascertain  befor^and  whether  he  would  be  idlowed  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  the  Game-laws,  he  applied  to  the  Secretary  for 
information,  and  he  wu  told  in  effect  that  he  might  do  so  by 
a  side-wind,  advocating  a  remission  of  the  Charter,  and  giving 
his  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  matter 
then,  but  he  had  desired  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  secure  a  discussion,  in  order  that  at  some  future  time 
the  Council  might  propose  a  revision  of  the  Charter.  It  was, 
he  repeated,  impossible  that  the  comfort  and  welfkre  of 
laboorers  could  be  promoted  in  districts  where  labourers  wen 
oorrnpted  throuffh  the  operations  of  the  Qame-biws.  He  had 
known  little  children  sent  out  to  get  nossession  of  the 
pheasants*  eggs,  ^r  which  a  shiUing  wonW  be  obtained,  and 


what  must  be  the  ultimate  destination  of  duldien  vbo  were 
led  to  steal,  and  liable  to  the  demoralitation  of  n  pdaoa  ? 
Again,  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  hardship  to  farmers  taat  they 
should  be  oblised  to  keep  poachers  while  tkey  were 
in  prison,  bcsiaes  payins  the  expense  of  proaecntioaa. 
He  knew  that  that  subject  was  not  a  vevy  plesaast 
one,  and,  as  he  was  prednded  from  eateriiig  iafis 
it  on  that  occasion,  he  should  take  another  opportonxt^  of  doisg 
so  in  a  different  way.  He  had  observed  that  ne  ccnmdered  the 
connection  between  that  Society  and  the  Veteriasuty  Odlege 
was  detrimental  to  veterinary  science.  In  Franee  a  Tcteriaazj 
student  oonld  not  pass  his  ezaminatiou  nnder  four  Tears ;  ii 
this  country  a  stuoent  might  pass  at  the  end  of  oae  year, 
and  all  kinds  of  animals  might  then  pass  through  his  ua^ 
It  appeared  to  him  a  great  stigma  upon  that  Society  tint 
while  £200  a-year  was  paid  by  it  to  toe  Vetefiojuy  CoOeg^ 
on  the  condition  that  the  members  should  have  their  horses  a^ 
pigs  examined—a  matter  about  which  nothing  wan  nid  in  the 
Charter,  and  when  £100  had  been  g^nted  .towards  s  memo- 
rial to  his  late  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consmt^  when  aa 
application  was  reoentljr  made  fiyr  a  grant  in  nid  of  Uie  French 
Farmers^  Seed  Fund,  it  was  refused  b^  the  CooacQ,  on  the 

Sound  that  compliance  would  be  acaiast  the  Charter.  He 
ought  it  wouldf  require  a  good  deal  of  hair-apUttuig  to  de^ 
fend  such  a  distinction,  or  to  show  why  if  it  were  right  to  gnat 
£100  for  the  memorial,  it  would  have  been  wrang  to  great 
£600  for  the  Seed  Fund !  Feeling  great  intereat  in  the  sab* 
ject  of  the  Game-laws,  and  in  scientifie  matten  ooBiieebed  with 

r 'culture,  he  had  ventured  to  make  thoee  remsrfca  in  the  hope 
;  they  would  hereafter  be  diienssed  at  a  mveh  ftiller  meetine. 

Sir  Waltik  Stirling  said  he  thought  ther  were  mw^ 
indebted  to  Dr.  Crisp  for  the  remarks  which  he  hsd  jnit  made. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  aone  impediraent 
in  the  Charter  which  was  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
oljects  and  purposes  of  that  Society,  for  it  was  inpoasibk  for 
him  to  suppose,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  noble  lord  in  the 
chair,  and  of  some  of  his  predecessors— he  waa  now  alhidingto 
those  previous  presidents  who  were  not  men  honorary  hol^n 
of  that  office,   but  men  who  had,  like  his  lordship,  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  acnoiltare^ 
it  was,  he  said,  impossible  for  him  to  snppoae  that  flutters 
closely  connected   with    the  interests  of  agrieoltare   hsil 
been  overlooked  for  one  moment  by  those  nobiemea  and  gen- 
tlemen.   Therefore,  when  he  came  to  compare  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Crisp  with  what  they  had  daily  seen  before  thor  eyes— a 
most  important  society,  which  had  sprung  up  nnder  UieirvecT 
noses,  dealing  with  practical  snlgects  of  the  day  that  oooeened 
formers  and  agriculture— he  must  say  that,  being  anxioai 
at  tXL  times  to  catch  knowledge  as  it  flew,  on  thoee  importaat 
subjects  he  found  that  he  had  there  nothing^  to  do.    It  was  not 
there  that  he  had  to  look  for  information,  although  th< 
Journal  was,  he  admitted,  valuable.    He  had  no  wish  to 
blame    anyone,   but    he   could   not    overlook    the   foet 
that  an  important  body  had  lately  sprung  np  vhieh  em- 
braced a  number  of  subjects  which  were  not  dealt  with  there, 
and  he  was  happy  to  see  that  the  body  to  which  he  alluded  vat 
represented  on  uuit  occasion  by  Sir  George  Jenkinaon.   What 
he  had  mentioned  might  lead  anyone  to  condnde  that  that  was 
a  sort  of  close  corporation,  and  that  when  any  importaat  basi- 
ness  connected  with  affricnltnra  had  to  be  done  thej  most  look 
outside ;  and  he  hoped  that  next  year  an  opportunity  woakl  be 
afforded  for  altering  the  Charter  so  u  to  remedy  that  defect 
Although  there  were  no  doubt  good  substantial  reaaoas  far 
discontinuing  the  dinner,  yet  he  could  not  but  lament  its  dis- 
continuance.   Formerly  he  believed  it  was  customary  at  the 
dinner  for  the  President  of  the  day  to  make  aome  interertiB^ 
observations  on  the  events  of  the  past  year,  aad  that  autp^ 
rially  helped  to  nnder  tiie  dinner  a  succeasfnl  gathering.    As 
regarded  the  Game-laws  and  other  matters  which  bordered  oa 
politics,  it  was  no  doubt  desirable  that  questions  which  involvei 
hardship  and  vexation  to  tenant-farmers  should  receive  sow 
attention  in  that  Sociejty.    Among  'such  matten  was  indaded 
the  question  of  Local  Taxation,  wnich  Sir  Masaey  Lopes  hsJ 
recentlyintroduced  with  so  much  abili^  in  the  Honse  of  Con- 
mens.  He  had  not  made  these  remarka  m  a  spirit  of  gmmbliBf, 
but  because  he  really  thought  that  what  Dr.  Crisp  had  bro«^ 
forward  wu  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  CoaneiL 

Sir  G.  JxiTKiirsoir,  M.P.,  said,  having  been  peraoaally  sl- 
luded  to  by  the  last  speaker,  he  wished  to  any  one  or  two 
wonb.  There  was  one  statement  of  Dr.  Crisp  which  he  voaU 
not  like  to  go  forth  without  any  comment;  be  reforred  to  thst 
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genUeiiuui*t  ramark  that  it  would  be  impoatible  to  *«  promote 
the  oomfoitud  welfiue  of  laboaran**  m  long  aa  the  Game- 
lawv  remained. 

Dr.  Crisf  :  In  certain  diatrieta. 

Sir  G.  JiinaasoN  said  on  that  question  he  must  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  no  one  had  more  oonsistentlT  or  persistently 
adToeated  an  alteration  of  the  Game-laws  than  he  had  done ;  bu^ 
at  the  same  time,  he  deprecated  the  introdnetion  of  an  element 
which  wonid  only  increase  the  difficulties  of  that  question,  and 
aggraTate  the  iU-feelinff  which  existed  between  the  dasses 
who  were  interested.  There  had  been  elsewhere  a  great  deal 
of  sensational  nonsense  uttered  in  talking  about  the  poacher. 
The  poacher  was  not  an  agricultural  labourer,  but  the  occu- 
pant of  a  larm  town.  Persons  who  liTcd  in  towns  went  about 
in  gangs,  and  made  the  real  poachers.  He  did  not  beliere  that 
as  a  mis  affrieultnral  kbourers  could  erer  be  called  poachers ; 
and  as  to  their  children  being  sent  out  to  collect  pheasants' 
eggs,  that  was  quite  a  myth. 

The  Chairxah  safd  he  should  be  gUd  if  Sir  George  would 
not  enter  into  that  questioa,  too  much  having  been  said  id- 
ready  in  reference  to  the  Game-laws  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  G.  JEinuNSON  said  as  the  statement  to  which  he  was 
alluding  would  ^  forth  to  erery  country  in  Europe,  he  felt 
bound  to  correct  it  He  did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Game-laws,  but  he  must  enter  his  protest  against 
the  assumptions  that  agricultural  labourers'  were  poachers, 
and  that  their  children  were  sent  out  to  collect  pheasants* 
^i.  So  far  as  his  experience  went— and  he  had  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience— neither  of  those  assump- 
tions would  bear  inrestigation.  He  would  add  that 
when  the  new  Education  Act  had  come  into  ftill 
oDeration,  what  with  their  attendance  at  school  and  their  em- 
ployment in  agriculture,  the  sons  of  agricultural  labourers 
would  be  so  much  occupied  that  eren  if  their  parents  should 
be  dishonestly  disposed  they  would  huTe  no  time  for  such  prac- 
tices as  Dr.  CrisD  had  supposed  to  exist. 

Dr.  Cusp  saia  he  oould  Teriiy  his  statement  and  would  do  so. 

Mr.  LiODiLL,  M.P..  had  no  wish  to  detain  the  meeting,  but 
most  obeerre  that,  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  Chairman, 
matters  had  erept  into  the  diseusmontbat  day,  the  introduction 
of  which  might  moTe  a  Tery  inconrenient  precedent  It 
might  be  quite  right  and  proper  on  a  suitable  occasion  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  was  desirable  that  the  Charter  should 
be  altered ;  but  he  wished  to  point  out  that  at  the  present  time 
thcj  were  absolutely  prednded— it  was,  in  fact,  a  condition  on 
which  the  Sorereign  gave  them  the  Charter-Hfrom  discussing 
certain  subjects.  Paragraph  4  of  the  Charter  was  as  follows: 
"  And  know  ye  further,  that  in  granting  this  our  Royal 
Charter  to  the  said  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  EngUnd,  we 
do  hereby  deeUre  it  to  be  our  foil  and  entire  will  and  pleasure 
that  we  extend  our  Royal  protection  to  its  national  olqects. 
under  the  condition  that  a  principle  of  its  constitution  shall 
be  the  total  exdnsion  of  all  questions  at  its  meetings,  or  in  its 
proceedings,  of  a  political  tendency,  or  haTing  reference  to 
measures  nending,  or  to  be  brought  forward  in  either  of  our 
Houses  of  Parliamentt  which  no  resolution,  bye-law,  or  other 
enactment  of  the  said  body  politic  and  corporate,shall  on  any  ac- 
count or  pretence  whatever  be  at  any  time  allowed  to  infringe." 

Dr.  Cusr  observed  that  that  stipnUtion  had  been  con- 
stantly broken. 

Mr.  LiDDSLL,  M.P.,  continued :  Until  the  Charter  had  been 
reoonaideied  and  altered  he  must,  as  a  member  of  the  Coundl, 
depreeato  the  introduction  of  sul^ects  the  discussion  of  which 
would,  he  repeated,  form  an  inconvenient  precedent,  and  be  a 
distinct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Charter;  and  he 
hoped  that  ontil  the  Charter  had  been  altered  such  subjects 
would  be  exduded  from  their  deliberations. 

The  Chaibman  said:  Gentiemen,  it  is  always  a  very 
bealthy  thing  for  the  Council  to  be  brought  face  to  fiuse  with 
the  constituents  whom  they  represent,  and  to  receive  the 
measure  either  of  censure  or  of  praise  which,  in  the  opinion 
)f  the  agricultural  public,  they  deserve.    I  must  say  with  re- 

Eird  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Crisp  of  the  condition  of 
is  Society,  that  the  statistiod  comparison  drawn  by  him  be- 
tween two  periods  of  10  veait  does  not  convey  the  same  im- 
ireesion  to  my  mind  as  it  does  to  his.  I  think  it  would  be  far 
nore  satisfactory  if  he  were  to  compare  one  period  with  another 
nore  directly  antecedentto  the  present  for  the  purpose  of  making 
»mpariaon,  because  I  cannot  toll  what  causes  may  have 
jperated  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Society;  though  I  think 
L  may  fairly  assume  that  the  existence  of  f  armerr  Clubs  and 


of  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  other  Societies  has  tended  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  support  accorded  to  this  Society. 
If  you  compare  the  number  ox  subscriben  in  December,  1869, 
with  the  number  in  December,  1870,  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  gain  of  12,  while  if  yon  compare  the  number  in  Ma^, 
1870,  with  the  number  m  May,  1871,  3[ou  will  find  a  gain 
of  810 ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  increase  has  recently 
been  going  on.  I  quite  admit,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
a  great  Society  like  tius— a  Society  which  has,  I  maj  say, 
created  a^culture  in  this  countrv,  and  is  still  domg  so 
much  to  improve  it  in  matters  of  detail — ^it  is  a  surprising 
thing  that  it  should  not  be  more  largely  supported  than  it  is. 
Mr.  Liddell  has  anticifMited  some  remarks  which  I  was  about 
to  make.  The  discussion  to-day  has,  I  believe,  gone  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  what  is  authorized  by  the  Charter, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  course  for  a  gen- 
tleman who  holds  such  views  as  Dr.  Cnsp  does  is,  not  to  write 
to  a  newspaper  to  complain  that  certain  subjects  which  are 
unpalateble  to  the  Council  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced, 
but  to  ask  the  Society  to  entertain  the  question  whether  the 
Charter  should  not  be  revised ;  and  until  that  question  has 
been  decided  in  one  way  or  other,  the  subject  of  the  Game-laws 
should  not,  I  think,  be  introduced  at  a  meetinf^  like  this. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  remark  that  the  position  of  the 
Chairman  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  is  not  a  veir  easy 
one.  I  see  myself  a  ver^  great  distinction  between  Game- 
laws  and  game,  ^ame  being  an  agricultural  question  and 
Game-laws  a  political  one.  1  did  not,  therefore,  fed  it  to  be 
within  my  province  to  stop  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
phice,  but  I  am  glad  that  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  limits 
which  it  reached.  I  must  say  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  it 
would  ffo  Thrther,  and  I  am  obuged  to  those  gentlemen  who  met 
my  wishes  by  not  entering  more  fully  into  the  question.  Now 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  ver^  grave  reason  why  this 
Soaetv  eould  not  underteke  to  deal  with  those  questions  which 
have  been  taken  up  bv  Chamben  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is 
the  practical  one  that  the  business  of  the  Sodety  occupies  for 
several  days  in  each  month  the  dose  attention  of  gentlemen 
who  come  from  all  puis  of  England ;  and  I  have  never  been 
associated  with  a  body  of  genuemen  who  more  thoroughly 
and  consdentiondy  penormed  their  dutf .  The  greatest  atten- 
tion is  pud  bv  the  Council  to  the  opinions  of  agriculturiste 
outdde ;  and  if  you  were  to  tack  on  to  thdr  duties  the  consi- 
deration of  such  questions  as  those  which  oocnpv  the  attention 
of  the  Chamben  of  Agriculture,  cominir  as  the  memben  of 
the  Council  do  from  all  parte  of  Eagiand,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  would  put  on  them  an  amount  of  work 
under  the  pressure  of  which  they  would  break  down.  If 
the  question  of  an  alteration  of  the  Charter  is  to  be  raised— 
and  my  opinion  a  few  years  ago  was  greatiy  in  favoar  of  alter- 
ing it — ^I  should  certainly  not  wish  to  see  it  altered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  the  induding  of  those  questions  which  are 
now  so  ably,  satisfactorily,  and  carefullv  dedt  with  by  the  Cham- 
bers of  Agricultore.  As  a  member  of  the  Council  I  must  express 
my  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  we  have  susteinedr  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Walnngham.  That  event  has  already 
been  so  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Maxwell  that  I 
can  add  nothing  to  the  sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  ut- 
terance; but  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  own  deep  regret 
at  having  lost  a  very  valuable  colleague  and  a  very  good 
personal  friend.  This,  gentiemen,  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  can  have  the  Honour  of  addressing  you  from  this 
diair.  I  beg  to  offer  my  personal  thanks  to  you  for  havins 
supported  me  in  the  way  that  you  have  done ;  and  I  will  ada 
that  I  fully  share  the  feding  which  has  been  expressed  in  this 
room,  of  gratification  that  the  Principalit;^  of  Wales  will  be 
representM  next  year  by  a  President  who  is  worthy  of  it— I 
mean  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn. 

The  motion  for  adopting  the  Report  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  W.  BoTLT  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  RoBBBTs,  in  seconding  the  motion,  alluding  to  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  Report,  where  the  Council  sav  they  **  cannot 
out  express  thdr  rq^t  that  more  candidates  have  not  come 
forwarn  for  the  prize  offered,  and  that  out  of  the  number  en- 
tered more  than  naif  did  not  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion," said  he  hoped  that  re^t  would  not  lead  to  an  aban- 
donment of  the  plan  of  offenng  prizes,  as  the  comparative 
foUure  of  the  examinations  proved  how  much  such  a  stimulus 
was  needed,  adding  that,  if  the  offering  of  prizes  for 
implemente  had  ceased  after  the  fint  Oxford  meet- 
ing,   agriculture    would    have    suffered    great    loss     ii^ 
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oonaaqonoe.  It  wai^  ha  addfld,  an  open  auMtion  whother 
tha  Mft  wiy  for  a  Tonng  num  to  uium  nrming  wu  to 
lira  with  a  fivmar,  and  dailj  obaazra  with  him  tfaa  oparationt 
of  hoihandrr,  or  to  go  to  an  agriooltanl  ooUaica ;  hot  in  hig 
opinion  tha  latter  eoona  wai  on  the  whole  the  heit.  Ha 
thought  lomathing  ■honid  be  done  to  afford  an  agricnltural 
ednoahon  to  the  duldren  of  agricnltoral  lahouan,  and  it 
oooarrad  to  him  that  the  moat  inespeniive  and  effeetoal  mode 
of  aooomplishing  that  olgeot  woold  be  for  that  lociaty  to  offer 
priiai  to  panona  in  training  for  the  oflloe  of  Tillage  ichool- 
maatert  for  a  knowledsa  of  agrienltttfa  and  tha  power  of  teach- 
ing it  Children  would  alwayi  take  an  interert  in  Leiioni  on 
Agriealtnre  if  they  saw  a  praotioal  applioation  of  them  near 
the  aehool.  He  did  not  lee  why  the  Soeiaty  ihonld  maintain 
ita  conneetion  with  the  Veterinary  CoUegi^  while  tha  Connoil 
abttained  from  forming  any  connection  with  an  Agricnltoral 
College. 

The  Chaibjuzt  haTing  uked  whether  any  member  had  any 
remark  to  make,  or  any  tuneation  to  offer,  which  might  be 
icforred  to  the  Council, andthere  bmng  no  reeponae, 

Sir  Waxkdi  W.  Wrtm  moved  a  vote  thanka  to  tha  Pre- 
aidant,  obeerring  that  he  could  twtiiy  ttom  obeenration  to  the 
gnat  ef&eien^  his  lordahip  had  diiplajred,  and  hia  kindnem  and 
urbanity  towaida  all  with  whom  he  oad  come  in  contact.  A 
reat  iaal  of  what  had  been  nid  that  day  aeemed  to  him  (Sir 
ratkin)  well  worthy  of  tha  coaaideration  of  tha  ConncU; 
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and,perhaps,if  he  were  chairman  nnt  year,  ha  might  kan  aaop' 
portunity  of  caniing  iome  of  the  anbjeeta  to  be  fanmght  fomid 
for  diiooarion.  It  waa  to  beapeatad  that  oartain  niLn  wfakh 
wan  artabliahed  in  fonner  tunea  should  not  be  aa  appIietUeto 
the  piasent  times  u  they  ware  to  tiiose  in  which  tb^  voe 
made.    As  legarded  pdhtios  there  was  formerly  the  rajpn 

Sestion  of  the  Corn-laws.  Happily  that  question  wai  U ; 
ere  was,  he  bdiered*  nowaTcry  strong  foeliog  among  the 
memben  of  tha  Council  and  amon|f  tha  members  of  tlie  So- 
ciety generally,  that  the  composition  of  the  Council  wian 
mixed,  indnding*  ■■  ^t  did,landad  proprietors  and  tesul. 
former^  that  the  interests  of  both  were  anra  to  be  fiurlj  rdr- 
sented,  while  tiiqr  could  always  obtain  tfaa  adrice  of  the  W 
inwiement  makers  and  of  ml  whose  aid  waa  likely  to  be  i»- 
flif  to  the  Society. 

Sir  Walter  Stislihg,  in  seconding  the  mfltiaii,aHdb 
enteitainedsnoh  a  strong  sense  of  the  aficiancy  of  the  Pita- 
dent^  that  ha  could  almost  wish  his  tennra  of  of&cs  vers  per- 
manent ;  bnt  as  that  waa  not  the  oaae,  all  he  cooUl  do  wh 
to  express  a  hope  that  their  chairman  might  live  for  enr 
(laughter). 

The  motion  baring  been  pnt  by  Sir  Watxzs  W.  Wm, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Lord  Yeru ON  said :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  Tery  lincmiy 
for  tike  honour  that  yon  have  dona  ma. 

Tha  meeting  than  separated. 


FBAMLINGHAM    FAEMEBS'    CLUB. 

THE    ANALYSIS    OF    ARTIFICIAL    MANUBES. 


At  tha  last  meeting,  Mr.  D.  Smith,  Faifaam,  one  of  tha 
Yioa-Prendants  of  the  Qub,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Gxo.  Lnra  (Bedfldd)  said :  It  is  of  the  utmost  impoit- 

anoe  thearticlea  we  buy  for  onr  fiums  should  be  deliTered  in  a 

state  of  integrity,  and  that  should  adnlfesration  be  carried  on 
we  should  hare  the  means  at  hand  for  detecting  it.  It  ia  un- 
foitunalely  true  that  few,  if  any,  of  ua  are  suffiewntly  proficient 
ia  eheauatiy  to  apply  testi  ouaelTes,  neither  do  we  possess  the 
exceedingly  delicato  and  expensiTe  apparatus  used  in  analyaii, 
bnt  now  wa  haTa  a  plan  by  which  we  may  protect  ourHlfes  if 
wa  desire  to  do  so.  If  our  Societies  do  their  woik,  and 
fonnexs  will  co-operate  heartily  with  them,  didionest  dealen 
wiU  soon  be  driTcn  from  the  market  and  the  manure  trade  will 
he  left  in  the  handa  of  honest  men.  There  is  a  great  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  vagetnbk  nutrition,  and  what 
oonstitotes  sMmer's  worth  in  the  shape  of  artifleial  mannres. 
Aa  instance  of  this  is  the  effort  made  in  sereral  localities, 
ia  some  aaaes  at  a  lai;^  outlay,  to  prepare  a  ao-called  gnano 
from  aewage  hjr  precipitation.  Town  authorities  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  their  sewage,  and  when  led  to  bdieretiiey  can  io 
ao  at  a  nroflt  hi  such  processes,  have  been  induced  to  enter 
npon  senames  utogather  wanting  in  sound  prindples.  How- 
a? ar,  the  sale  of  such  products  does  not  meet  with  the  snocess 
anticipated  by  the  promoters.  Prolbeior  Sibeon  deeUiee,  **  It 
may  be  aaospted  u  a  chamiml  impossibility  cfer  to  prspaia^  bj 
precipitation  from  eewa^  a  manure  iraieh  shall  repay  ito 
cost  of  production.*'  It  is  a  pity  that  so  Talaabla  a  iertiliaer 
should  DC  thrown  aww,  but  ao  for  noprooem  that  I  haTc  heard 
of  haa  been  discovered  for  utilising  tha  sewage  of  our  towna, 
and,  except  whan  need  for  irvi^^ation,  it  is  lort.  MouWs  earth 
akMatmrstem  is  a  step  in  the  luht  direction,  hm  haa  not  been 
adopted  to  any  gfeat  extent.  ^Riere  canbenoqweeHon  oftha 
mannring  value  of  human  exoramanti,  and  I  befiava  it  le  quite 
poasible  to  prepare  from  them  a  manure,  but  this  mnst  be 
done  before  th^  are  mixed  with  water,  since,  when  this  lus 
once  been  doncu  owing  to  tha  valuabla  ingrediaBts,  ench  as 
ammonia,  potad^  and  other  salts  being  solab^  and  there  being 
ao  prsctieal  meana  of  preeipitetinc  them  again,  such  matter  is 
worthlcM  except  for  irrination.  The  awaaa  for  obtaining  good 
artificial  aumnres  have  nib  kept  paoe  witii  the  improvement 
in  the  aitidas  themselves,  for  owing  to  the  preeent  ndlitias  of 
transport,  and  a  great  extension  of  the  prsetiee  of  appointing 
aipate  by  distant  manufactmars,  every  market  is  aibnndantly 
supplicdr-eomneh  so,  indeed,  aa  to  nuke  it  difficult  on  the  part 
pi  buyen  to  know  which  toehocse.  Aa  in  other  hnnchea  of 
ndurtiy,  coi^etition  haa  been  of  oonaidefahla  bandit  to  coa- 


snmais,  both  in  quality  and  price;  bnt  ooaipetitiflo  nij^be 
carried  a  little  too  far,  and  onr  chemist^  Profemor  SOwn^kM 
warned  US  against**  tha  reeUess  comsirtition  soisdiMi  hainl 
ot"  Ptarh^s  the  maaure  that  holds  the  higheit  phce  u 
pnUie  estimation  ia  Peravian  guano.  Since  ito  ftnt  utraiu- 
tion  in  1840  it  haa  been  gradually  but  enrely  crtaMiihhig  itiett 
in  public  fovonr,  and  notwithstanding  its  high  Ipriee,  it  *» 
till  lately  a  most  usefol  and  nliaUe  manan.  MorBonritni 
reallf  cheap  at  tha  price,  but  the  Peruvina  Qawaami,  if 
their  agento  in  thia  coantiy,  fraquentiy>aised  the  priee.  ud 
this  coupled  witii  the  foot  tiiat  toe  Chinefaa  IslsadB  *e»  es- 
hansted,  had  a  deprasang  effect  on  tiie  trade.  A  fiutha 
change  haa  been  aude  lately  in  tha  priee  of  tiiaeesrinvte- 
tions,  whieh  an  fromUie  Guanape  Island  (notforfrn  theoU 
Chinchaa),  and  trade  is  again  brisk.  The  new  gasao  niw 
mueh  in  quality,  soBM  of  it  ia  vaiy  good,  and  nsw  >i  ^<T 
indiflhnnt.  It  eonteins  lea  ammonia  timn  the  OinehtUui 
gnano,  whichisaoconntedfor  by  the  foot  q£  there  beuaRe 
moisture  in  the  latitude  of  tha  Ouanaae  laUad.  flovvw, 
wa  must  take  it  aa  it  aomea,  for  the  Peruvian  GovennBt 
guarantee  notiuog-^they  aay  **  here  is  the  guano  at  MBsdi 

ton,  take  it  or  leave  it,**  and  we  go  aa  taking  it;  tet  Mv 

much  more  satisfoetory  it  would  be  to  tha  dealer,  sad  M* 

veiy  mnch  it  would  aariat  the  purehaaer.  ^if  some  mi  « * 

guarantee  ware  given.    However,  with  all  ita  foalte,  gmuK 

guano  will  always  be  a  valuable  and  fovonrito  anaan;  » 

care  must  be  taken  to  see  it  is  guanine  aa  imported,  sad  wt 

it  ia  the  importation  of  tiia  ageato  of  tiia  Peruvian  Gonnnfl^ 

Marketo  are  said  to  abound  witii  iaforior  and  sdsMa^ 
samplei ;  and  if  adulteruted,  it  ia  thorough^  done  lit  vnU  10^ 

paytohalfdoit,ormixonaaauUseJk    OarOiaBbtfiifl 

help  us  to  see  wu  are  not  dona  ia  thia  artida.  »^^^ 
soda,  anottiar  valuable  fortiliser,  is  often  ihaBiBfoUradsto^ 

with  salt,  which  it  eomewhat  wsbmIiIm,  or  with  isbbtej. 
magneua  and  other  aubetances,  hat  it  any  he  vsiy  smiV  ^. 
I  have  heard  aa  maeh  aa  46  per  cent  of  foniga  aatltf  b; 
been  reontiy  found  ia  a  aample,  aold  at  «17  a  tea,  W  tttf 
fonigaaiattarwaaeomaMmsait^  aoitis  high  tisw ts Mica^ 
fal.  Someofttsarevaryfoadofabaigaia,butsasdiitoiw 
artidamaat  be  dear  at  aay  price.  TheaaaljsiserBitRito  « 
soda  is  a  aimpla  asatter,  eaai&  dstormiMd.  aad  the  niB^ 
difputable.  Iwishtiiesameeould  baeaidofaaab«<tfp^ 
phaticmanures.    The  trade  iatheeeaa supsfpho^tet^-uBs- 

phoephate— the  vaiiooa  fonu  of  beae  maaum^  ae,  u  n^' 


moua,  and  analyaes  are  oonatantly  being  madOi  but  tbm^lj*' 
■  adopted,  andQiqrn«I»>w*"r 


tobeao  many 
results  thiOit 


wa  have  «a  yet  ao  nliaUi  «>*>■' 
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eren  if  tha  ftnaljni  be  come^  it  if  not  a  oomplete  (hm,  for 
many  fecial  maanni,  raoh  m  thoM  ^niwnd  far  maagolds, 
potatoes,  oenala,  ko^  an  aiaaadingly  rieh  in  alamaati  tliat  aia 
not  loolcad  for,  and  oonaaqBautlj  not  datanmnad  and  falaad 
in  what  I  mnpota  to  be  tha  "  •impla  aaaljiia*'  proridad  by  our 
Chamber  of  Agrieoltnra ;  and  toara  it  no  ruaady  for  thia, 
unloM  tha  analfiaa  are  for  mora  elaborate  and  ooftly  than  thota 
ordinarily  ■ado— navertheleia,  however  nmple  the  analyua 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  skiUol  ehemist^  it.wonld  inevitably 
lasid  to  the  detection  of  an/  sarions  fraad.  The  simplest  form 
of  mannfaetured  mannxes  is  saperphosphata  of  Uma.  It  is 
the  costom  in  soma  parts  to  bi^  and  sail  thia  utiele  at 
BO  mnah  per  cent  of  solnbie  phosphate.  Now,  this  seams 
right  enongfa,  and  so  it  woald  ba»  if  ftK*"*'*T  were 
agreed  a|^  a  plan,  and  the  soparnhoaphata,  whan  once  madiB, 
retained  its  original  form,  and  dia  not  alter  almost  daily  in  its 
chemical  oombinations.  I  will  do  my  best  to  eiplain  this, 
and,  to  do  so.  I  mnst  say  a  few  words  about  solnbie  phosphate. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  as  it  eiiats  innatare,in  bones,in  ooprolites, 
is  inaolnhle,  and  consists  of  three  parts  of  lime  and  one  part 
of  phosphorie  add.  And,  to  make  it  sdnblsL  it  is  nsoal  to  i«- 
move  a  part  of  the  lime  1^  snlphnrio  aaid.  This  is  the  prooess 
adopted  by  mannfaetnrers  of  artifleial  manuas ;  thsj  thas  get 
a  #w|»0r.phosphate :  that  is,  a  snbstanoe  with  a  saperabnndaneeb 
or  greater  proportion  of  phoaphorio  aaid  than  it  originally  had ; 
it  has  lost  part  of  its  lima,  and,  if  newly  made,  the  analyst 
eonld  findereiy  particle  of  it  solnUe ;  bat  it  has  this  strange 
pecaiiarity,  it  soon  bepns  to  go  back,  as  it  is  called,  and  a 
part  of  it  becomes  not  solnbie  in  water,  but  it  is  now  in  a  Tenr 
diflTerent  state  to  the  original  insolabla  jphoqihate.  Now,  if 
an  old  sample  be  eraininisd,  we  shall  And,  in  all  probability, 
foor  or  five  per  cent  has  become  redoced  or  piempitated,  or 
haa  gone  back ;  and  while  the  chemist  woald  find  so.many  per 
cent,  less  solaUe,  and  Talne  it  according^,  the  manure  is  in- 
trinsieaUj  better  than  when  flrst  made.  So  if  this  be  correct, 
and  I  hare  good  anthoritus  on  the  mattsr,  yoa  will  dearly 
ondeistand  that  baying,  or  nthar  sailing  superphosphate  by 
analysis,  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  we  snpposed!,  and  is 
rather  a  one-sided  affur.  Some  of  the  leading  chemista  are 
BOW  oominff  roand  to  this  opinion,  and  an  making  their 
analysss  (if  a  little  more  costly)  mneh  more  satirfMtory  to  all 
partiea,  and  instead  of  ianoring  this  pndpitatod  phosphate,  or 
eatimating  it  as  insdnua,  now  aire  it  its  tme  valne.  And 
DowwaaraeonBidariag  thia  sotahla  phosphats^  we  will  see 
what  becomes  of  it  when  we  uiply  it  to  our  ftdds ;  it  at  once 
fpoca  haak,  is  precipitated,  or  beoomes  insdable  again,  jnst  as 
It  does  by  long  keying.  I  have  read  that  this  can  be  union* 
atrated  very  dearly  by  filling  a  tube  with  earth  and  pooringin- 
to  it  a  solution  of  sohible  phoaphate ;  it  will  become  inaolaUe, 
and  we  may  wash  it  as  much  as  we  please  by  pouring  water 
throng  it,  but  none  will  come  through.  It  has  taken  that 
form  m  whieh  it  mast  be  before  the  pUnt  can  take  it  up— 4t  is 
precipitated.  Being  rather  curious  on  this  point  and  deaixoBs 
of  proTina  it  in  anothsr  waj,  Idatarminadto  «n  aneneriment, 
so  I  miied  one  part  of  turmp  manure^  rieh  in  solnbie  pnoaphate, 
with  26  parts  01  moist  earth  fkom  one  of  my  fields  and  whmi 
diy  enough  IsantacaiefoUy-siftadaadweQ-miiedsafflple  for 
analysis.  The  rsport  waa,  **  No  solnbie  phosphate  to  be 
fbund."  We  hare  seen  that  if  we  have  a  nawly-nada  manure 
we  get  itwith  the  fUl  amount  of  soluble,  but  veiy  often  it  is 
damp,  nasty,  and  Inmirv.  This  benig  conceded,  is  it  not  very 
dear  that  we  formers  naTB  something  else  to  require  beside  a 
guaranteed  analysis  P  I  have  myself  long  felt  it  to  be  naj 
important  to  have  manure  in  condition,  imd  for  my  own  use 
prefer  adry  wall4easoned  mannre,  even  if  it  shows  a  poorer 
anal^sia  in  sokble :  indeed,  i  have  frequently  used  yesr-dd 
turmp  manure,  ana  have  never  had  vmson  to  complain  of  the 
reeult.  Dr.  Yoeleker,  the  ehemiat  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society,  has  oivan  the  result  of  his  eitensive  aiperience  aa 
follows:  <*Ihava  long  been  familiar  with  the  feet  that  a 
newly-made  snperphoiohata,  thonafa  richer  in  soluble  phos- 
phate of  lime  taan  will  usuallv  be  found  after  keeping  three  or 
four  montha,  does  not  act  as  DeneficiaUy  in  the  field  aa  the 
latter;  it  ia,  therefore^  plain  that  a  superphoaphate  which  in 
keqnag  has  |ona  baek,  has  not  really  baoome  depreciated  in 
value.'^  Agam,  the  Doctor  writeet  **A  newly-made  super* 
phosphate^  when  rich  in  edable  phoephatee,  howavar,  is  vety 
a^t  to  become  pasty,  and  cannot  be  uniformly  iaMnoratad 
with  the  soU,  nor  applied  to  it  so  aamurniiaally  u  a  waD^nada 
powdery  artide  such  m  is  produced  when  superphosphate  is 


kept  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months,  or  longer,  and  then 
pamed  throngh  a  disintegrator  or  rifting  appantus.  Such  a 
manure,  wlien  made  of  nuneral  phosphate,  usuallv  contains 
from  four  to  fire  per  cent,  less  soluble  pho^hate  than  it  did 
when  newly-made;  neieitheless  it  is  praoticslly  better  and 
practically  worth  mora  money  than  in  its  newly-made  state.** 
He  goes  on  to  mv :  **  My  impression  is  formers  will  find  oat, 
in  course  of  time,  tnat  the  quabty  of  even  mineral  superphoa- 
phate cannot  be  foUiy  determined  by  the  amount  of  soluble 
which  the  sample  contains.**  Professor  Sibson,  writing  on  Uiis 
saUect,  says :  '"  It  should  be  added  that  the  aanealtunil  valpa 
of  the  phosphate  so  precipitated  is  but  little,  u  at  alL  inferior 
to  soluole  phosphate  itself  since  it  occurs  in  a  state  of  chemical 
divirion,  and  is  doutless  of  a  similar  character  to  that  which 
the  soluble  phosphate  assumes  after  remaining  a  short  time  in 
the  soil,  ana,  doubtless,  has  as  good  an  effect  on  the  crops  to 
which  it  is  uiplied.**  mth  such  testimony,  I  think,  we  may 
rest  satisfiea  that  manures  an  not  depreciated  in  value  by 
keepmg,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  thenfore,  allow  me  strongly 
to  recommend  you  to  get  your  manures  some  little  time  before 
they  an  wantao,  and  thereby  ensun  condition  (if  they  an 
properly  manufactued).  and  not  wait,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
till  it  Ib  actually  wanted  for  use,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  receiv- 
ing it  in  ttad  condition  firom  being  newly-made,  or,  perhaps, 
anatly  inconvenienced  hj  its  non-arrival  when  wanted. 
Professor  Sibson,  writing  on  this  sulgect,  mys:  *'A  good 
mechanical  condition  will  often  determine  the  practical 
superiority  between  two  or  mon  manures  otherwise  alike,'*  and 
we  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  must  needs  be  the  case  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  same  quantity  of  soluble  phosphate  will  better 
nourish  a  turnip  plant  if  distributed  all  around  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  whole  of  its  root  fibres  can  operate  upon  it, 
than  if  placed  in  lumps  in  a  finr  a4Jaoent  spots  when  oom- 
pantively  few  of  its  flbrm  can  reach  it,  and  in  the  Utter  case 
the  few  roots  so  supplied  im  get  too  much,  and  thus  receive 
ifliury  for  a  time,  instMd  of  Mucfit.  Ton  an  all  awan  of 
wnat  great  importance  the  mechanical  conditions  of  our  fidds 
is,  ana  what  iimaence  it  has  on  the  aotion  of  artificial  manun, 
for  a  given  bulk  of  earth  that  is  well  prepared  will  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  the  roots  and  fibres  of  plants  penetrating 
throngh  its  substance  than  when  the  same  is  in  coarse  un- 
broken dods,  as  in  a  badly-prapared  field.  In  the  former 
every  portion  of  the  soil  a^aoeot  to  the  plants  of  a  crop  will 
be  intermingled  with  roots,  whidi  will  make  use  of  eveiy  par- 
tide  of  manun  witlun  reach ;  whereas,  in  the  badly-prepared 
field  a  great  part  of  the  manun  appUea  gets  bqrond  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  and  is  thus,  for  the  time  being,  useless.  There 
an  many  difficulties  attending  analyses.  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  thttu,  and  the  causes  of  their  ocoarionally  being  unreliablB. 
first,  the  mode  of  selecting  the  sample  to  be  sent.  This  is  of 
the  first  importance.  Professor  Sibson  writes:  "In  taking 
samples  from  bulks  eveir  can  should  be  taken  to  obtain  an 
avenge  sample:  this  is  bast  effected  by  taking  several  (the 
mon  the  better),  portions  from  different  parte  of  the  surnoe 
and  interior  <h  the  mass,  and  thoroughly  intermixing  the 
whole.  The  operation  should  then  be  npeated  proportionatdy 
till  a  manageaue  sample  is  obtained.  Of  this,  turee  to  four 
ounoss  is  suffleient  to  send  for  analysis.**  The  portion  aotoally 
examined  by  the  ehmnist  will  only  weigh  a  few  grains--say  aa 
much  as  wul  Ife  on  a  shilling,  so  yon  will  readily  see  that  then 
must  be  Bomaean  used  in  taking  a  feir  sample.  I  have  here 
some  anahses  of  a  cargo  of  bone  ash  that  came  in  last  year. 
The  samplaa  wen  dnwn  fimm  diffamtparts  of  the  cargo  and 
sent  to  PMfessor  Newlanda.  Messrs.  Evans  and  Jones,  and 
Dr.  Vodcker,  the  lowest  gave  7S|  per  cent  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  highest  7^.  The  carso  was  sold  bf  analysis,  that  ia, 
so  much  foreaeh umt,so  the  diinrence  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  bc^  buyer  and  aeUer.  A|(ain,  I  uoder- 
stand  that  then  an  various  methods  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  phfl^iate  and  other  component  parts  of  manures,  and  it 
seeaBa  that  the  results  of  these  procassoi  varv  very  much. 
Many  of  yon  may  have  seen  a  latter  in  the  Mark  ZaMt  Btfnti 
a  fevwaakasincek  of  tiie  date  April  10th.  The  letter  showed 
that  a  sample  of  ordiaary  superphosphate  of  Ume  was  taken  and 
reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  dirision,  and,  to  insure  greater  nni- 
iormity,  was  passed  savaral  times  throujrii  a  fine  siere.  Seven 
small  tins  wen  then  filled  firom  the  rifted  sampla  and  sealed  op 
inthapraisnceofadiauitBrsatedwitneBs.  The  tins  were  then 
forwarded  to  seven  diflervit  chiwiistsb  and  in  daa  eonxsa  the 
fbUowing  results  were  obtsined :— 
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From  the  above  yon  will  see  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly 
6  per  cent,  in  the  amoont  of  solnble  phosphate  in  the  different 
analyses,  representing  a  talne  of  at  leatt  IBs.  per  ton.  The 
chemists  were  all  well-known  men,  three  of  them  respectively 
chemists  to  the  Agriaoltaral  Societies  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  ^  three  of  tlie  others,  men  whose  analyses  are 
always  taken  in  commercial  transactions.  I  also  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Francis  Sntton,  a  well-known  analytical  chemist  of 
Norwich,  who,  writing  to  the  Chemical  Newt,  says :  "  I  wonld 
again  nrge  apon  those  concerned  to  do  away,  if  possible,  with 
the  disgracefol  distinction  of  '  bnyePs*  and  *  seller's*  analysts. 
A.  case  occurred  to  myself  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  a  samp*e 
was  weQ  preimred,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  then  sealed  np 
in  tins,  and  sent  to  two  well-known  men.    One  reported  21*39 

rir  cent,  solnble  phosfthate ;  the  other  26*36.  The  low  report 
proved  most  conclusively  to  be  the  correct  one.  The  ma. 
nure,  however,  was  sold  by  the  analysis  which  gave  6  per 
eent.  more,  and  consequently  the  buyer  was  requested  to  pay 
16s.  per  ton  more  for  it  than  it  was  worth."  Professor  Sibson, 
in  one  of  his  circulars,  observes,  **  Chemists  should  not  depute 
to  their  pupils  a  determination  or  analysis  that  may  perhaps 
affect  seriously  the  standing  of  an  honest  firm."  The  fact  is 
the  work  has  so  increasea,  and  there  are  so  many  societies 
cropping  up,  and  so  few  really  first-rate  analysts  whose  opi- 
nions  would  be  taken  as  final,  that  thev  must  be  somewhat 
overdone  with  work,  and  have  far  more  than  they  can  possibly 
do  themselves.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  analyses  made 
is  something  enormous.  Br.  Voelcker  reports  to  the  Royal 
j^cultnral  Society,  that  during  tiie  year  1870  no  less  than 
680  samples  were  sent  to  him  by  ite  members  alotte-*116  over 
1869,  to  say  nothing  of  those  sent  by  others  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  However,  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  more  conscientious  body  of  professional  men,  and, 
as  a  rule,  their  work  is  well  and  carefully  done ;  but  when 
such  exceptions  as  have  been  mentioned  do  occur,  they  are  in- 
deed serious.  I  think  you  will  now  readily  arree  with  me  tliat 
the  exact  value  of  a  manure  cannot  be  told  by  judging  solely 
of  its  composition  as  revealed  by  analysis,  as  so  much  dependls 
on  its  mechanical  texture.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
arrive  at  its  real  value  without  the  aid  of  chemists,  and  the 
amount  of  sood  they  have  done  in  exposing  frauds  is  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  I  rcgoice  to  find  our  Chamber  has  taken  steps  to 
avail  itself  of  their  assistance.  The  difficulties  here  alluded  to 
I  hope  may  be  overcome,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  manufiicturers, 
dealers,  and  farmers  will  all  be  benefited.  It  is  only  the 
fraudulent  trader  who  has  anything  to  fear  (Vom  the  fullest 
investigation  chemical  science  can  devise.  If  there  be  fraud 
about,  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  Facilities  for 
protecting  ourselves  are  brought  to  our  doors,  and  if  we  don*t 
avail  ourselves  of  them,  who  is  to  blame  P  I  believe  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  excite  much  interest  in  us  farmers  for 
any  public  object,  as,  for  instance,  the  malt-tax,  which  we  have 
never  taken  in  hand  with  that  unity  which  deserves  success ; 
and  at  the  present  time  look  at  our  Chamber  of  Agriculture ! 
it  is  perfecUy  astonishing  how  few  of  us  avail  oursdves  of  the 
privileges  of  membership,  and  of  supporting,  by  our  presenoe 
at  its  meetings,  the  vanoqs  and  important  subjects  there  dis- 
cussef!.  But  the  question  of  analysis  of  manures  and  soils  so 
directly  appeals  to  the  self-interest  of  erery  farmer,  and  the  fee 
that  members  are  charged  for  sueh  an  examination  as  will  indi- 
cate whether  we  have  a  genuine  article  is  so  low,  that  I  antici- 
pate a  great  increase  of  members,  espeeiaily  now  the  entrance 
fee  is  aoolished.  Although,  perhaps,  yon  would  not  indivi- 
duallv  avail  yourselves  of  analysis  in  the  purehase  of  manures 
or  cake  to  the  extent  it  would  be  your  interest  to  do,  yet  many 
would,  and  thereby  increase  your  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
manures  and  their  action  in  the  soil.  You  wonld  not  then  be 
tempted  into  purchasing  any  of  those  positiTelv  bad  manures, 
with  high-fiown  names,  so  common  in  the  market  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which  do  much  mischief,  not  only  by  fleecing  those 
who  buy  them,  bat  by  eneounging  a  disbelief  in  the  Talue  of 
other  really  raluable  manures. 

Mr.  O.  JXAnBBsoN  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ling. 
No  laboratoiT  analysis  oonld  be  thoroughly  satisfaetory  of 
itsslf ;  asriculturisU  must  exert  themselves  to  supplement  such 
analysu  hy  praetioal  results.    This  wai  a  point  he  had  pre- 


viously  alluded  to  with  regard  to  chemical  analysis  of  food, 
vie.,  that  it  was  not  the  amount  of  nourishment  in  Uw  food, 
but  what  the  stomach  could  take  out  of  it  So  with  referace 
to  this  laboratory  analysis,  they  must  set  about  to  find  vlut 
the  soil  oould  get  out  of  tlie  material  which  was  plsoed  apon 
it,  and  they  must  not  depend  npon  the  diemist  akme  to  do  all 
the  work.  On  the  oontrary,  they  must  supplesaeat  and  eorreek 
the  labours  of  the  chemist  by  eorrect  and  careful  obsemtios 
as  to  the  action  npon  the  nlant  This  could  be  best  doas  by 
noting  the  appearances  of  tne  crop  from  time  to  time.  Let 
them  not  go  to  the  field  at  one  tune  and  say,  **  Thst  phit 
looks  remarkably  well,"  and  a  week  after  say,  **  It  docs  sot 
look  so  well."  He  would  recommend  them  to  write  don 
their  impressions  from  time  to  time  as  they  visited  the  idd 
without  looking  at  what  they  had  previously  written,  sad  tka 
after  a  certain  period,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  look  st  vfait 
their  early  impressions  had  been,  and  he  did  not  doabt  btt 
that  they  would  be  much  surprised  that  their  opiaiou  thosU 
have  changed  so  much,  and  that  they  now  thought  so  diftr- 
ently  to  what  thqr  did  at  the  beginning.  If  u^  did  sot 
adopt  some  such  plan  as  this,  they  would  not  find  that  thnr 
opinions  varied  so  much  as  they  sometimes  did  wed  afier 
wisek,  and  by  pursuing  a  system  of  this  sort  they  would  besbk 
to  cheek  the  theoietml  results  of  the  laboratory,  vkick  of 
itself  wonld  show  what  was  in  the  material,  bntwooUsot 
show  what  the  plant  itself  wonld  take.  As  to  the  valaeof  tbe 
analvsis,  which  was  to  be  obtained  for  6s.,  he  was  iadtned  to 
think,  as  had  been  suggested  in  the  paper  just  nsd,  that  thit 
wonld  be  left  yen  much  to  the  pupils.  A  man  who  took  ipin 
him  the  responsibilitT  of  doing  work  of  that  kind,  and  bad  tk 
required  skill,  could  not  be  ramnnented  by  5s.  a  laaipk 
Let  them  consider  the  time  it  took  to  make  aa  ssalju 
accurately  and  carefullv,  and  they  wonld  see  that  no  bib 
eould  do  it  for  that  small  sum ;  and  the  mora  be  had  to  do,  the 
more  he  must  put  it  off  to  assistants  to  do  for  him.  The  retus- 
ing  fee  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  not  aaytkisg  hte 
enough  to  guarantee  a  reliable  and  useful  analysis ;  it  va  ink- 
ing for  a  baivain  that  the  market  wonld  not  supply.  Ad 
Mr.  Smith  if  he  oould  go  out  valuing  at  a  retaining  lee  of  Si. 
per  acre  P  That  gentieman  would,  no  doabt,  tdl  them  that  he 
eouldnotdoithimself,  butthat  he  must  eeod  sogseoae  die 
to     do    it.    Then,    with     regard     to     detenniaiB|    the 

aoantity,  do  not  let  them  inCsr,  from  what  had  been  said  ai  to 
it  different  results,  that  chemists  were  diahonesL  It  wis  i 
Tory  difficult  matter,  and  the  differenoe  in  the  man^alitios, 
and  in  other  respects,  in  making  the  experimeats  woald,ia 
manv  cases,  account  for  it  It  was  snrmiaing  what  difaot 
results  would  accompany  the  attempt  tooo  erea  a  veiy  npfe 
thing  in  two  different  ways. 

Mr.  Paul  Bsao  remarked  that  thqr  had  a  perfect  right  to 
adopt  the  eoorse  that  had  been  snggeated  in  regard  to  the 
analysuof  manures,  but  it  appeared  to  him  ven  nneh  lile 
trying  to  catoh  a  thief.  The  thief  wonld  eome  when  thcf  wen 
not  looking  after  him,  and  that  was  very  mndi  how  it  vwU 
be  with  the  artificial  manures.  He  did  not  wish,  of  coone,  to 
vilify  the  character  of  manure  merehants,  bat  he  thoogfat  thii 
analysing  notation  was  calculated  to  enooarage  a  dooot  as  to 
whether  agrienltnrists  got  value  for  their  money.  Thoe  vai 
one  way  of  obviating  toa  difficulty,  which  was  fsr  better  this 
having  recourse  to  analysis,  a  wav  in  which  they  might  have  i 
little  profit  on  their  manures  and  do  themselTos  good  at  the 
same  time.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  more  a  qoestion  of  hoaosr 
with  the  merehaat  than  a  system  of  afudyaing.  Thev,  pv • 
bans,  bought  of  a  merehant  because  he  happened  to  bdo^  to 
a  firm  of  old  standing,  bat  he  would  say  w^  not  be  yosr  ota 
merehant  P  Let  them  form  a  Joint  Stock  GBn^nay,  in  which 
the  farmers  of  the  oounty  were  shareholder^  and  diey  eosU 
have  a  chemist  of  their  own  at  a  salary  of  firani  £200  or  tSf^ 
a-year,  and  a  large  agricultural  business.  Agiienltazal  nsssn 
merchants  made  fortunes  veir  rapidly,  and  the  idea  of  s  Joist 
Stock  Company  wonld,  no  doubt,  m  freatl^  assaikd.  Tm 
chemist  of  such  a  Company  coald  be  paid  idaaost  aay  nhiT, 
and  he  would  have  notning  but  rough,  hard  work.  Iti  slain 
could  be  managed  by  12  or  20  of  the  nwst  respectable  tumn 
of  the  county,  whose  names  would  he  a  gaaraalee  that  it  «u 
really  a  fanners*  Society,  and  its  aMmnres  were  good.  A 
Society  of  that  kind  could  do  an  inunenaQ  bnainaas. 

Mr.  W.  B.  KiNT  said  when  Mr.  I^ng  had  fiaishad  rasdisf 
his  paper  he  (Mr.  Kent)  was  under  the  impresiion  that  thsir 
was  a  v«y  easy  and  ehei^  way  for  famen  to  have  th« 
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mannres  properly  analyaed  so  that  thev  knew  reallv  what  they 
were  bayini^ ;  and  he  thonght  it  wonld  be  a  gooa  thing  for 
fiurmers  to  join  rach  an  organitation  as  the  Chamber  of  Agri- 
enlture.  Bat  Mr.  Jeaffreson  had  since  stated  that  althoagh 
the  chemiit  wonld  state  what  the  manure  consisted  of,  it 
voa]d  leave  the  farmer  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
plant  wonld  take  up.  If  there  was  to  be  an  analysis  of  two  or 
three  kinds  of  manures,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  which 
was  the  most  Talnable  to  apply  in  a  certain  direction — ^if  on 
the  contrary,  that  was  a  matter  that  was  to  be  demonstrated 
afterwards,  tiien  he  confessed  that  he  coold  not  see  what  the 
analysis  would  do  for  them  as  farmers. 

Ur.  Jeaffrsson  said  that  the  chemist  would  express  his 
opinion  which  was  the  moat  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  farmer,  but  that  was,  after  all,  a  point  which  the  farmer 
must  find  out  for  himself  by  practical  observation. 

Mr.  Kent  said  that  a  person  going  to  a  maker  and  buyine 
a  quantity  of  manure  did  not  wish  to  wait  until  after  he  haa 
used  it  before  he  found  out  whether  or  not  it  was  the  right 
kind.  If  a  man  intended,  for  instance,  growing  beet,  he,  of 
course,  wished  to  know  in  the  Arst  instance  what  was 
the  meet  suitable  manure,  and  he  would  naturally  rely 
upon  the  chemist  telling  him  which  was  the  best.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Qnb  were  now  told,  howerer,  that  it  wonld  be 
necessary  to  wait  some  two  or  three  years  before  it  was  known 
whether  or  not  it  was  good. 

Mr.  WoLTo:f  apprehended  tliat  the  information  obtained 
would  depend  upon  the  questions  put,  such  as,  what  was  its 
eommercial  value  P  or  whether  it  was  the  right  kind  of  material 
to  use  for  a  certain  plant  P 

Mr.  Kiirr  said  he  hoped  no  one  was  a  disbeliever  in  analy- 
sis. What  they  as  farmers  wanted  to  know  was,  not  so  much 
wliat  the  manure  contained,  as  whether  a  sample,  say  of  beet 
manure,  contained  the  proper  qualities  for  0:rowin^  a  beet  crop, 
and  whether,  if  it  was  put  on  to  the  land,  it  was  in  a  state  to 


be  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  question  resolf  ed  itself  into 
this,  would  an  analysis  tell  them  what  they  wanted  to  know  P 
He  himself  believed  it  would. 

Mr.  jEAFFKEaoir  said  a  laboratory  analysis  would  not  tell 
them  all  they  wanted,  but  they  must  supplement  that  by  their 
own  examination,  of  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  plant.  No 
laboratory  chemist  would  tell  them  the  pnysiologiod  value  it 
would  be  to  the  farmer ;  that  was  a  point  they  must  determine 
for  themselves,  after  they  had  had  a  sample  of  it  and  tried  it. 

Mr.  WoLTON  said  it  appeared  to  him  Uiat  the  main  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  obtained  by  having  an  analysis,  was,  whether 
or  not  the  manure  was  adulterated. 

The  Cbairmait  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  that  the 
fee  proposed  to  be  given  was  a  very  small  one,  but  no  doubt, 
after  a  time,  if  thought  desirable,  a  higher  fee  would  be  given, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  proper  and  reliable  analysis. 

Mr.  Lino,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  the  gentlemen  present 
were  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  object  in 
view  in  the  appointment  of  an  analytical  chemist  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Agriculture.  The  dut>  of  gentlemen  filling  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  was  to  give  what  was  termed  a  simple  ordinary 
analysis  which  would  enable  farmers  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  foreign  matter  or  any  adulteration,  and  that  was, 
after  all,  the  main  thing  that  they  would  want  to  know. 
With  regard  to  the  turnip  and  beet  manures,  their  value  de- 
pended, of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  phosphate  they  con- 
tained, and  that  Mr.  Sibson,  by  his  analysis,  would  tell  them. 
He  (Mi.  long)  was  shown  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Sibson  sent  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  he  (Mr.  ling)  confessed 
that  he  waa  surprised  to  see  it  was  of  such  an  eUborate 
character. 

The  Chairman,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Club  to  Mr. 
Ling,  expressed  himself  personidly  obliged  to  that  gentleman 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  upon  the  matter,  and  intimated 
that  this  was  the  last  discussion  meeting  of  the  season. 


OVER    MY    PIPE. 


This  last  unfortunate  winter  has  still  been  productive 
oi  a  great  haal  to  the  nnthrifty  farmer,  as  he  may  ultimately 
be  regarded  who  keeps  an  empty  foldyard,  and  seUs  bis 
bay  and  straw — bay  at  seven  sovereigns  per  ton,  and 
straw  at  five  I  If  that  could  go  on  for  ever  it  wonld  be 
a  profitable  business  indeed.  Bat  at  last  vegetation  bath 
taken  a  start,  and,  by  help  of  a  few  soft  showers  and  some 
sympathetic  sun  rays,  tbere  will  soon  be,  we  devoutly 
hope,  a  bite,  if  not  a  cot,  upon  the  meadows.  "  If  you 
please,  sir,  be  I  to  hurdle  the  Alderneys  on  the  island 
tbere,  tbe  same  as  we  did  last  year  ?"  "  Most  certainly 
not.  I  am  never  goinsr  to  be  over-persuaded  by  yon  men 
again  to  pasture  tbe  island ;  it  is  the  greatest  waste." 
'*  Why,  yon  mind,  sir,  it  did  keep  a  sight  of  stock  all 
the  summer."  "  So  it  may  have  done,  but  it  would  have 
kept  a  sight  more  if  it  had  been  mown  instead  of  eaten 
off.  Suppose,  now,  your  wife  were  to  give  your  little  son 
Dick  a  whole  loaf  to  feed  on.  He  wonld  take  it  with 
him ;  and  do  yon  think  it  wonld  last  bim  half  as  long  as 
if  she  had  supplied  him  with  decent  slices  as  he  required 
them  P  Why,  wouldn't  he  take  it  with  him  to  the  field 
to  watch  crows  and  slobber  over  it,  and  waste  it,  and  give 
half  of  it  to  the  birds  P  Of  coarse,  you  know  he  would. 
And  that  island,  so  warm  and  snnny,  and  forward  with 
its  alluvial  crop,  I  r^gud  as  my  lodf  for  the  cattle.  Do 
yon  understand  that  now,  yon  loafer  ?" — Rustic  retires 
leering. 

What  splendid  weather  for  getting  in  the  murphies  I 
We  are  as  busy  as  possible,  man,  woman,  and  child,  with 
only  one  drawback,  and  that  is,  a  regret  that  we  did  not 
do  all  this  work  (as  we  have  so  often  preached  it  should 
be  done)  last  autumn.  The  fact  is,  we  were  short  of  a 
team,  and,  moreover,  put  in  a  largely-increased  breadth 


of  wheat.  Say  what  we  will,  however,  by  way  of  ex< 
cuse,  the  fact  remains  that  we  made  a  grand  mistake. 
We  have  already  begun  to  feel  a  foretaste  of  another 
dry  year  in  a  bundle  of  asparagus  with  which  old  Melon 
yesterday  indiUged  the  youngsters.  They  were  decidedly 
spindly  and  tough.  Perhaps  it  is  that  one  saw  the 
vegetable  elsewhere,  so  much  more  satisfactorily  g^wn 
the  other  day.  Instead  of  being  planted  comparatively 
upon  the  flat,  tbe  roots  were  placed  in  high  ridges  of 
powdery  soil,  dera  trenches  having  been  dug  on  either 
side,  and  the  staff  thrown  out  upon  the  ridges,  while  the 
hollow  itself  is  kept  filled  with  manure,  leaves,  and  such 
like  ;  anything  in  fact  to  produce  warmth  and  juicy  food 
for  the  roots.  Out  of  a^ed  of  this  sort  in  the  opoi  gar- 
dens most  delicious  sprouts  are  being  cut  by  my  friend. 

What  a  jolly  thing  it  is  to  have  kind-hearted  bdpftd 
neighbours  1  Just  now,  as  we  are  sinking  within  sight 
of  shore,  utterly  destitute  of  straw  of  any  sort,  but  with 
good  promise  on  the  meadows,  which  we  aro  determined, 
however,  not  to  nip  too  soon,  a  neighbour  sends  the 
message  that  he  i^ill  gladly  lend  us  a  load  until  next  har- 
vest, and  not  oblige  us  to  go  on  meting  our  unhappy 
balance  in  this  dire  extremity.  Now,  that's  what  I 
adl  a  real  charity.  Depending  more  upon  sheep  than 
cattle,  his  stackyurds  had  a  goodly  reserve  of  old  straw. 

How  vexations  it  was  last  harvest  on  our  hot  banks  to 
reap  the  crop,  on  good  land  too,  thin-headed,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  only  whereas  in  a  field  in  Suffolk 
alraut  two  summers  since  one  was  lost  to  sight  upon  the 
footpath  intersecting  a  field,  and  I  plucked  a  few  stems 
seven  feet  two  inches  long.  Now  that's  what  I  call  a 
creditable  straw  !  Men  made  of  straw  of  that  sort  this 
winter  hereabouts  would  have  had  their  pockets  lined  with 
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Kold  ere  this.  This  morning  tlie  ponies  are  trembling  in 
their  shoes.  The  youngsters  are  arrlTing  firom  school,  end 
will  haye  less  mercy,  I  doubt,  upon  their  ministering 
slayes  than  I  fsn^  their  pedagogue  has  upon  them. 
"  That's  loydy  1"  I  remember  so  weU  hearing,  and  that 
not  80  long  since,  from  my  hiding-place  belund  a  tree, 
our  Beig'amin  exclaim,  as,  after  a  protracted  and  most 
diplomatic  struggle,  to  judge  by  the  feints,  made  especially 
by  the  moke  (I  couldn  t  cdl  either  "  an  ass"  from  what  I 
saw),  he  managed  to  put  his  charge  over  an  extemporised 
timber  jump  between  a  hurdle  and  holly-bush,  being 
himself  immediately  afterwards,  and  before  the  ssFOur  of 
his  enjoyment  had  departed,  sent  head-long  by  a  well-timed 
npheayal  of  the  donkey's  rear.  Whereupon  a  drcnm- 
locntory  engagement  commenced,  of  earefolly-eonsidered 
thwacks  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  artful 
three-cornered  kicks,  both  oompamtiyely  destitute  of 
danger,  the  force  on  either  side  Wng  expended  br  the 
vigorous  counter-guard  which  it  was  essential  to  Keep. 
Meanwhile  I  slipped  away,  being  conyinced  that  bo  long 
as  they  continued  at  that  fun,  they  were^  to  say  the  least, 
safe  from  doing  any  other  more  serious  mischief,  which 
they  might  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  perpetrate. 
They  were  as  good  as  tethered  for  that  afternoon. 
Strange  is  it  how  the  youngster  takes  naturally  to  sticks. 
Not  that  I  mean  he  delights  in  being  "anointed"  himself 
— far  from  that — ^but  that  his  impulse  from  the  earliest 
moment  of  his  lifb  is  to  threaten  anointment  to  others, 
man,  woman,  animal,  or  brother-babe.  I  have  a  witness 
in  my  fayour,  for  no  later  than  last  Sunday,  while  return- 
ing from  church,  I  pointed  out  to  a  lady  her  hopeful,  about 
two-foot  high,  staggering  along  under  the  weight  of  a  large 
birth-day  prayer-book  and  a  pea-stick,  which  he  was 
brandishing  in  ierrorem  of  eyeryone,  and  himself  in  par- 
ticular. Can  it  be  due  to  an  instinct  inherent  in  our 
nature  since  the  sayage  period  of  man's  history  ?  There's 
not  a  babe  in  our  yillage  that  doesn't  march  tottering 
along,  when  it  can  get  the  chance,  under  a  triumphant 
load  of  the  sort ;  but  then  I  must  remember  that  between 
the  immediate  physical  unsettlement  and  the  certain 
future  rheumatic  residuary  disorder,  that  child  will  soon 
come  to  require  a  stick  to  lean  on,  in  a  country  where,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  agrioultuial  community,  the  tiny  crow- 
keeper  bargains  for  "  three-pence  a  day  and  his  drink  I" 
But  on  this  drink  question  more  anon. 

I  sit  out  upon  the  garden-seat  to  rest.  All  geniuses  of 
course  require  occasional  rest  in  the  intmals  of  compo- 
sition— a  breathing-time  between  the  throes  as  ideas 
struggle  up  to  the  birth,  and  swaddfing-dothes  are  being 
prepiured  to  wrap  them  in  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light. — 
Although  my  recollection  of  i\^$  little  human  beggars 


(and  espeeiaHy  Benjamin)  is  of  a  little  pallid,  pdiag 
thing  makinff  mouths  at  you,  and  blinking  and  breaUdng 
a  smothered  atmosphere  between  bUnketi,  would 
murder  anytiung  but  incipient  homanity. — ^Bat  tliii 
reminds  me  of  two  things ;  first,  did  not  the  great  Thack- 
eray eyolye  his  mighty  ideas  to  his  amanuensis,  "  flottiig 
many  arood,"  like  ^tyus,  upon  " a  ao&  in  his  bedroon, 
between  the  turns  of  a  distempered  walk  ?  Wherefore, 
then,  shoidd  not  we  sandwich  work  and  repose?  The 
next  reminder  is  of  a  night — dark  and  howling,  of  eoone 
— ^not  many  weeks  since,  when  we  were  summoned  from 
the  sanctum  of  our  study  on  very  important  busineH  to 
the  servants'  hall,  where  we  found,  grave  browed  witk 
weighty  matter,  and  having  his  little  son  to  snstun  bio, 
our  shepherd  with  simply  a  chilled  lambkin  in  bii  snu, 
born  that  evening,  and  astonished  almost  unto  death  ^ 
the  change  of  climate  he  had  to  sustain.  We  simply  bd 
him  laid  in  a  hamper  (from  which  he  leaped  out  loitily 
during  the  night)  in  blankets,  and  administered  a  dose  (2 
"  half-and-half'— whisky  and  spirit  of  nitre,  and  he  vu 
left  to  his  slumbers.  Accidentally  I  was  informed  by  thi 
children,  the  other  day,  that  "  the  lamb  yon  gave  the 
drink  is  the  liveliest  of  the  whfde  lot:  hejumpiud 
plays  about  so!"  No  doubt,  don't  wonder  at  thit. 
Perhaps  he  wants  to  draw  attention,  and  have  a  leeeid 
suck — ^which,  enire  now,  he  won't. 

But  ftinnier  than  this.  Whether  induced  by  reedk- 
tion  of  the  taste  of  currant-cake  he  got  that  night  in  it- 
tendance  upon  the  lamb  or  not,  anyhow  the  little  insii— 
the  shepherd's  son — ^has  since  been  through  a  mwx 
ordeal.  How  would  you  like,  gentle  reader,  to  nt  i 
whole  mortal  day  through  upon  an  inverted  bockrt 
watching  her  panting,  snoring  porcine  m^'esty  upon  i 
shallow  conch,  within  her  fragrant  residence,  and  takiog 
care  that  by  no  unhappy  somniatoiy  pUmge  or  moTement 
should  she  extinguish  life  in  some  inky  suckling  of  tke 
lot,  sniggling  up  beside  her  ?  For  two  nights,  owing  to 
plethoric  condition,  it  was  deemed  only  saife  to  let  then 
m  a  blanketed  basket,  with  hot-water  bottle  at  base,  and 
leave  them  before  the  kitchen-fire.  The  interrening  dif 
and  the  day  after,  our  little  friend  sat  out  this  internt- 
ing,  toothsome  watch,  and  was  plentiftilly  rewarded  by  a 
brace  of  groats.  Whether  the  piglings,  in  miaebieroiB 
affectation  of  profound  slumber,  indued  him  too  to  take 
a  nap  by  snatches,  and  then  took  atocfc  of  hii  penoa, 
with  a  view  to  imitation,  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  bat  I  do 
know  that  they  have  done  their  best  ever  since  to  wither 
and  drop  their  tails,  coveting,  possibly  npon  the  Darvia 
theory,  a  rise  in  the  ranks  of  civilisatiott.  Oor  limit 
looms  upon  my  sight ;  and  it  is  time  for  me  too  sow  to 
drop  my  tale. 


OtTE    ACJaiOULtUBAL    PBODUCB. 
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it  is  always  an  interesting  research  to  trace  the  gradual 
advance  of  agriculture.  That  history  is  ever  cheering  to 
those  who  are  labouring  for  its  improvement.  It  tells  us, 
when  we  are  remembering  tiie  good  results  obtained  by 
past  generations  of  cultivators,  to  still  labour  for  its  ad- 
vancement. It  warns  us  never  to  consider  that  we  have 
accompliahed  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of 
our  produce. 

A  little  official  Blue  Book  of  agricultural  returns  which 


has  reoenfly  been  published,  iswiQ  worthy  of  the  ealti' 
vator's  study.  In  this  little  oetavo,  of  only  76  P«9b>»  ** 
find  a  mass  of  statistical  information.  Here  we  have  thf 
state  of  forming  of  1870,  and  the  pnrioos  three  jean. 
In  comparing  these  with  those  of  five  oentmriei  vsm,  bor 
cheering  is  the  reeolt  of  the  oomparisoni  It  is  trnethit 
when  we  are  inquiring  as  to  the  produce  of  oor  laadit 
that  distant  period,  we  have  only  vei7  small  npoita  to 
aid  us,  but  limited  u  those  are,  thqr  wsU  suffice  to  ibov 
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ike  fonner  poverty  of  our  soils.  la  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (to  give  onlj  one  or  two  instancee)  the  average  pro- 
dnoB  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  oonld  not  have  been 
more  than  10  or  12  boahels.  In  his  history  of  the 
Snfiblk  parish  of  Hawstead,  Sir  John  GoUnm  has  g^ven 
the  report  of  its  manor  farm  in  the  year  1387,  firom 
"which  we  kam  that  the  yield  of  grain  firom 


M 
86 
62 
25 


of  wheat  was  then  69  qrs.  2  bnshels. 
of  barky  was  then  62  qrs.  2  bnshds. 
of  oats  was  then  40  qrs.  4  bushels, 
of  peas     was  then  25  qrs.  3  bushels. 


The  tarm  of  Hawstead  contained  572  acres,  of  these  821 
were  in  tillage,  30  were  meadow,  and  the  remainder  wood 
and  pasture.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  26  cows  and  a 
bull,  6  heifos,  and  6  calves,  10  workiug  oxen,  4  cart- 
horsea,  and  6  colts,  92  muttons,  and  6  score  of  hogger- 
ills,  or  two  years  old  sheep.  The  cows  were  fed  during 
the  winter  upon  rack-meat,  all  the  hay  was  devoted  to 
their  supoort.  The  other  stock  were  krot  idive  upon  the 
straw  ana  haulm,  or  on  the  pastures.  Tke  result  of  this 
wretched  feeding  was  the  production  of  a  very  poor  stock 
ci^  fiurm-yard  manure.  Boots  were  then  unknown  as 
winter  food,  to  oilcake  the  same  remark  applies.  As 
winter  approached  the  fiurmer  of  those  days  began  to 
kill  oif  his  live  stock.  At  Martinmas  he  killed  his 
oxen  to  supply  him  with  his  winter's  beef.  Tusser,  who 
wrote  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  the 
Hawstead  report,  says  in  his  November  husbandry  : 

nPor  Easter^  at  Martinmas  hang  up  a  beef 
Jfm  staU-fea  and  pease-fed  play  pick-purse  the  thief. 
With  that  and  the  like,  ere  grass-fed  come  in, 
Thy  folfc  shall  look  cheerly,  when  others  look  thin. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  at  the  period  to  which  I 
am  referring  root  crops  were  unknown,  at  least  as  a  field 
crop,  for,  as  I  have  on  a  recent  occasion  remarked,  it  is 
very  natural  for  us  to  suppose  that  our  root  crops  were 
always  field  crops,  but,  in  &ct,  th^  were  long  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  oefore  they  were  grown  by  the  agricul- 
turist. It  was  not  tiU  abont  a.d.  1500  that  even  garden- 
ing was  introduced  into  England — ^when  Catherine  of 
Airagon  required  a  salad,  we  find  that  it  was  supplied 
from  Holland — cabbages  came  to  us  in  1610 ;  hops  in 
1524;  potatoes  in  1568.  Turnips  were  grown  only  in 
gardens  till  about  the  year  1669.  In  that  year  Worlidge, 
in  his  '*  Mystery  of  Husbandry,**  p.  46,  observed,  "  Al- 
though turnins  be  usually  nourished  in  gardens,  and  be 
properly  garden  plants,  yet  are  th^,  to  the  veiy  great 
advantage  of  the  husbandman,  sown  in  his  fields  in  several 
foreign  places.*'  In  1684  this  root  is  first  mentioned  by 
Houghton,  as  food  for  sheep.  The  carrot  is  indigenous 
in  our  island,  but  its  cultivation  was  long  confined  to  our 
gardens.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  beet.  Wor- 
lidge, P.  164,  describes  it  in  his  '<  Garden  Tillage.'*  The 
niangoid  was  first  advocated  as  food  for  stock  by  Dr. 
Lettaom,  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
by  General  Beatson  in  1811.  It  had  been,  however,  tried 
in  LancashirB  soeeessftilly  in  1790,  and  in  Norfolk  about 
1797.  We  may  then  well  fod  interested  in  the  researches 
of  the  horticulturist  and  the  botanist  in  search  of  new 
plants,  denisms  of  perhaps  £ur  distant  dimes.  When, 
indeed,  we  remember  that  the  potato  come  to  us  from  the 
New  World,  the  mangold  from  an  equatorial  climate,  the 
awede  from  far  colder  lands  than  our  own,  we  may  yet  fed 
hopeful  that  other  valuable  plants  will  yet  rewm  the 
discoverer-^plauts  of  which  future  agriculturists  will  reap 
abundant  harvests. 

We  must  not  condude  that  the  Hawsteadproduce  was 
the  result  of  an  exceptionally  bad  year.  We  have  two 
Surrey  reports  which  dearly  indicate  a  state  of  the  soil 


no  better  than  that  of  the  Suffolk  farm.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  in  the  Manor  Farm  of  Dorking,  the  pro- 
duce of  grain  from 

80^  acres  of  barley  was  41  qrs.  4  bushels. 

28   acres  of  oats     was  88  qrs.  4  bushels. 

5|  acres  of  tares   was   1  qr.  6  bushels. 

We  have  also  a  report,  stiU  preserved  at  Winchester,  of 
the  vdue  of  the  tithes  of  the  Surrey  parish  of  Bedding- 
ton,  in  the  year  1454.  This  parish  contains  8,800  acres, 
and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  made  the 
valuation  contains  several  curious  fscts  rektiug  to  a 
parish  whose  tithes  are  now  commuted  at  £1216.  The 
grain  is  stated  to  be— > 

6  quarters  of  wheat  at  6s £1  10  0 

60  quarters  of  barley  at  8s 9    0  0 

20  quarters  of  oats  at  Is.  8d 1  13  4 

Peas  and  tares 0    6  8 

The  whole  tithes  then  produced  on|y  £21  2s.  8d.,  from 
which,  after  suudrv  "  deductions  or  reprises,"  amounting 
to  £11 15s.  4d.,  the  then  rector  received  a  dear  profit  of 
only  £9  15s.  lO^d. 

The  produce  in  the  days  of  the  Flantagenets  was,  in  hci, 
that  of  land  nearly  unmanured— or  at  least  that  of  soils, 
firom  which  almost  all  was  abstracted,  and  but  very  little 
returned;  the  yidd  indeed  then  appears  to  have  been 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  experimental  land 
at  Bothamsted,  from  which  19  crops  of  wheat  (averaging 
14f  bushds  per  acre)  have  been  taken  in  successive  years, 
and  not  any  manure  applied  during  that  time. 

In  all  ill-cultivated  countries  the  average  produce  of 
grain  is  naturally  limited.  According  to  the  recent  Blue 
Book  returns,  to  which  I  have  alraady  referred,  p.  76, 
the  average  amount  per  acre  of  wheat  in  various  countries 
is  at  present  as  follows : 


Holland    ... 

26-2  bush. 

Norway    ... 

22-8     „ 

xitinoe      ... 

17-1     „ 

United  SUtes 

13-2     „ 

Portugd  ... 

8-9     « 

Of  barley  the  average  produce  is  given  as  follows : 
Holland 42*6  bush. 

A'lwwBy       ••«  •(■  ...  ...  ...      9BO  V        „ 

United  States      27*1     „ 

Jcrance      ...        m*        •••        •••        .•■    SU'v     „ 

Portugd    ...        ..•        ...    11*1     ,t 


Of  oats  the  average 

is  in 

Holland     ... 

•*• 

... 

.•• 

...    39-5  bush. 

Norway    ... 

... 

... 

... 

...    55*8     „ 

United  States 

•.. 

.•• 

... 

...    29*6     „ 

Prance      ... 

... 

... 

... 

...    26-6     „ 

Portugd  ... 

••* 

••  • 

... 

...    18*6     „ 

After  a  certain  long  period  had  elapsed  the  average 
produce  of  our  land  began  sensibly  to  increase.  AgrioiU- 
tore  was  at  length  regarded  according  to  its  red  value. 
Jethro  Toll  introdmeed  the  drill  husbandry  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  Boots  were  now  cultivated 
as  nrm  crops,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  century 
Arthur  Young  calculated  the  average  produce  of  our 
wheat  lands  to  be  equd  to  28  bushels  per  acre.  Here  we 
have  to  record  a  vei^  considerable  advance  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  those  forms  to  which  I  have  referred  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  The  subsequent  advance  has  doubtless  been 
steady,  but  perhaps  less  rapid.  The  present  average  pro- 
duce is  estimated  by  Mr.  Gaird  to  he  about  28  bushels. 
As  he  remarks  in  his  work  on  "Our  Daily  Pood,*^ 
"  After  a  certain  point  is  reached,  the  progress  of  average 
yidd  per  acre  is  very  dow.  Arthur  Young  in  1770 
summed  up  the  result  of  his  inquiries  at  an  average  of  28 
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bushels  per  acre.  la  1830  mine  gave  2d|,  tiie  whole 
increase  in  80  years  being  thiu  only  8^  bashds.  Careful 
inquiry  and  obsenration  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  18  years  that  hare  since  dapsed  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  take  credit  for  an  increase  greater  than  H  bushels, 
and  even  that  is  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
preceding  eighty  years.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  wheat  land  of  England  is  clay  of  moderate 
quality,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  still  one 
million  of  acres  every  year  in  bare  tallow.  The  average 
produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  found  to  be  a  little  under  24  bushels.  But  even 
this  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of  our  European  neigh- 
bours, and  60  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  France. 
Taking  the  proportion  of  the  acreage  of  England  and 
Ireland  I  find  27  bushels  to  be  the  average  produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  the  county  of  Dorset 
in  1853  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ru^gg  to  be  28  bushels 
per  acre.  That  of  Essex  in  1845  Mr.  Baker  calculated 
to  be  also  28  bushels.  That  of  East  Lothian  in  1858 
Mr.  Stevenson  thought  was  81  bushels  per  acre. 

Then  as  regards  the  annual  average  consumption  of 
food,  as  Mr.  ICaird  in  another  valuable  essay  remarks, 
Mr.  Lawes  divides  the  last  sixteen  years  into  two  periods 
of  eight  rears  each,  and  the  results  of  his  estimates  are 
embraced  in  the  following  summary  : 

ESTIMITID   CoirSVMPTIOZf   OF   WUEAT  FSK   HliiD    FSK 

Daring  the  last    England  q^^.  ^.^f  United 

suteen             and  ?~r  ^'S*  I«l*nd.  King, 

years.           Wales.  ^"^-  '^"*-  dom! 

bush.  bosh.  bash.    bash.  bosh. 

Pint8yean 6.9  4.2       6.7       2.7  6.1 

Second  8  yean...      6.3  4.2       6.0       8.3  6.6 

^^*''pSri2d7^*^^}   ••^         *-^       ^-^       ^'^         ^^ 

Converting  these  figures  into  pounds,  it  appears  that 
during  the  first  eight  years  each  person  consumed  at  the 
rate  of  31  libs,  of  wheat,  and  during  the  last  period 
8361bs.  But  the  proportions  in  which  that  consumption 
was  afforded  by  foreign  supply  had  also  altered  from 
791b8.  per  head  in  the  first,  to  1341bs.  in  the  second. 
Here  two  very  important  results  are  shown ;  first,  that 
the  people  are  able  to  buy,  and  do  consume  more  bread ; 
and  second,  that  we  must  at  present  depend  chiefly  on 
foreign  countries  for  the  increased  supply  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  consumption.  The  Parliamentary  re- 
turns showing  the  per-centage  proportions  of  com  and 
green  crops  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  interesting.  In  round  numbers,  it  appears  that 
England  supplies  nine-tenths  of  the  home-grown  wheat, 
Scotland  and  Irelland  together  only  one-tenth ;  and  the 
increased  breadth,  sown  under  the  stimulus  of  the  high 
prices  of  the  past  year  in  England,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
acreage  under  wheat  in  Ireland.  England  produces  more 
than  three-fourths  of  aU  the  barley  grown  in  the  British 
Islands,  nearly  all  the  beans  and  peas,  and  one-third  of 
the  oats.  Ireland  grows  one-half  more  oats  than  Scot- 
land, and  two-thircU  of  the  entire  potato  crop  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  three  kingdoms,  as  compared 
with  France  and  Prussia,  grew  the  following  proportions 
of  acres  of  com  to  their  respective  populations : 

England    1  acre  for  eveiy   2|  persons. 

Scotland    1    „  „        2j        „ 

5«l*»d 1    „  „       2|        „ 

^™»w« 1    w  „       1         „ 


M 
» 


And  of  potato! 

England    1  acre  for  eveiy  62  personi. 

Scotland   1    „         „       80 

Ireland. I    „         „        6 

France 1    „  „       13        .. 

Prussia  1    w         ».        6       „ 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  these  countries  stand  is  tki 
following  proportions : 

CATTLE. 

England  1  for  every  5  penona. 

Scotland 1        n       3        „ 

Ireland    1       ..        U 

France ^       n        H 

Prussia    1        ..       3 


M 

n 

H 


snnF. 

England 1  for  every  1  of  popalatioB. 

Scotland 2        „  1  » 

Ireland   1        „  1 

Frsnoe    1        „  1 

Pmssia    1        «,  1 


M 

n 


In  considering  the  increasing  consumption  of  our  home 
produce  of  grain  we  must  not  foi^get  two  very  msterial 
nets,  viz.,  the  steady  enclosure  of  formeriy  nneultintd 
lands,  and  the  more  than  equally  extensive  incresae  of 
our  population.  To  these  questions  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns 
some  time  since  addressed  himself.  As  he  observed,  ik 
first  English  Enclosure  Act  passed  in  1710.  In  thst 
centuiy  about  4,000  acres  were  inclosed;  its  pragroi 
during  the  present  century  has  been  as  follows,    rrom— 

, ...  aeras  l,667|yB0 

•  .         ...         ...         ...  ff       X^MX\^9f^S 


1800  to  1810  ... 
1810   1820 ... 


1820 
1830 
1840 


1830... 
1840  ... 
1860  ... 


ft 

n 


340^ 
236,070 
869,127 


What  ratio,  adds  Mr.  Hoskyns,  do  these  fresh  bobs 
bear  to  the  new  months  to  be  fied?  The  sulgoinad  taUt 
answers  that  question — 


1800  to  1810 

1810  1820 

1820  1830 

1830  1840 

1840  1860 


Acres. 

enclosed. 

1,667.980 

1,410,930 

340,880 

236,070 

369,127 


Wheat  imp. 
in  qrs. 
6,009,468 
4,686.780 
6,349,927 
9,076;)79 

23,298,363 


Inc.  of  pop. 

inGtBrta. 

1,606.687 

2,161.405 
2,240,648 
2^,181 


During  this  period  (keeping  the  war  period,  1800  to 
1816,  by  itself),  the  avenge  prices  of  wheat  per  qairter 
were — 

<••         ...         ...        ...    0«B.  "I. 

78    4 

«•■  •••  •••  •■■      fV        V 

MS 
,--  ---  ---         — 

57   0 

MO 
^ 


1800  to  1815  (inelnsive) 
1816  1820 
1821  1830 
1831  1840 
1841   1860 


n 
w 

M 

n 


It  now  remains,  continues  Mr.  Hoskyns,  to 
attempt  the  bold  task  of  calculating,  !h»m  the  foifoisg 
data,  what  was  the  probable  avenf^e  home  pro^  ^ 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  during  each  of  these  deeeasiiy 
periods  from  the  commencement  of  the  oentniy.  M^' 
ittg  from  the  calculated  consnmption  the  qoastitf  in- 
ported,  the  account  of  the  annnal  average  prodoee  will 
stand  as  follows : 

1800  to  1810  (hst  year  indosive)    8,158,185  qn. 
1810        1820  „  9,601,457 

1820      1830  „  lymjuA 

1830        1840  „  13,369,068 

1840        1850  ..  16,142|0S5 


i> 


The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  theiaertsieor 
decrease  in  cultivation  of  our  leading  erops  and  is  tk 
number  of  our  domestic  animals.  He  best  saiwer  to 
this  inquiry  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  Official  Blae  Book, 
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to  which  I  ha^e  before  referred.  In  this,  at  p.  23,  is 
contained  a  sammary  of  the  total  acreage  nn^r  each 
principal  crop,  and  of  the  number  of  Hire  stock  returned 
in  Great  Britain,  in  each  year  from  1867  to  1870 : 


Wheat. 
England 
Wales 

Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Baslet. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Oats. 
England 
Walea 
Scotland 

Gnat  Britain  . 

Potatoes. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

tu-rkips  and 

Swedes. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Clotbb,  &c., 

UNDBE 

Rotation. 
EngUind 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 


Cattle. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


Great  Britain  . 

Sheep. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 

Pigs. 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 

Great  Britain  . 


1867. 


Acres. 


8,140,025  8,896,890  8,417,054  3,247,973 


116,783 
111,118 


8,867,876 


8,652,125  8,688,857  8,500,543 


1,892,838 
148,340 
218,486 


2,259,164 


1,506,861 
247.006 
997,120 


2,750,487 


289,611 

45.077 

157,529 


492,217 


1,621,128 

67,927 

484,800 


2,173,850 


2.478,117 

300,766 

1,211,101 


3,989,974 

Number. 

3,469,026 
644,588 
979,470 


1868. 


Acres. 


180,552 
124,683 


1,780.201 
151,608 
219,515 


2,151,324 


1,488,470 

257,153 

1,011,480 


2,757,068 


827,178 

47,431 

166,939 


541,543 


1,605,980 
70,850 
488,812 


2,165,142 


2,870,638 
828,282 
1,261,188 


3,960,008 


Number. 
8,779,691 
598,873 
1,050,917 


4,993,084  5,428.981 


19798887 
2227161 
6898603 


28919101 


2,648,755 
229,917 
188,807 


2,966,979 


20980779 
2668506 
7112112 


80711896 


1,981,606 
187.8ir 
189,614 


2,808,589 


1869. 


Acres. 


185,562 
186.741 


1,864,088 
157,682 
229,810 


2,251,480 


2.371,739 


1.511.975 
252,970 
1,017,776 


2,782,720 


856.829 

49.107 

179,275 


585,211 


1,614.580 

67.098 

489,848 


2,171,526 


2,004,902 

260,899 

1,182.925 


3,448,726 


Number. 

3,706,641 

589,108 

1,017,724 


5,818,478 


19821868 
2720941 
6995337 


29538141 


1,629,66C 
171.67B 
129,227 


1,930,452 


1870. 


Acres. 


126,928 
126,642 


1.963.744 
168,833 

244,142 


1,490.647 
233.057 
1,019,696 

2.768,300 


858,890 

48,602 

180,169 


687,661 


1,641.686 

70.298 

498,932 


2,210,911 


2,766,777 

898,282 

1,889,825 


4,504.884 


Number. 
3,767,184 
604,749 
1,041,484 


3,408,817 


18940256 
2706479 
6760854 

28897689 


1.813,901 
198,547 
168,690 


2,171,188 


We  find  then,  as  the  editor  of  this  valuable  Blue  Book 
remarks  in  commenting  upon  these  returns,  "  the  quan- 
tity of  Und  apportioned  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  crops 
in  1870  exhibits  the  following  variations  from  the  three 
previous  years.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  210,000 
acres  less  than  in  1869,  115,000  acres  more  than  in 
1868,  and  264,000  acres  more  than  in  1867.  In  Ire- 
land there  were  85.000  acres  less  than  in  1869.  19.000 
acres  less  than  in  1868,  but  68.000  acres  more  than  in 

1867.  The  acreage  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870  was  less  by  nearly  200,000  acres  than  in  1869. 
This  difference,  at  an  average  yield  of  28  bushels  per 
acre,  represents  a  diminution  in  the  home  supply  of  wheat 
of  700,000  quarters.  The  acreage  returned  under  bar- 
ley  in  1870  was  considerably  larger,  both  in  Great  BriUin 
and  in  Ireland,  than  in  the  previous  three  years.  In  Great 
Britain  the  acreage  under  Barley  in  1870  was  120.000 
acres  more  than  in  1869.  220.000  acres  more  than  in 

1868,  and  112.000  acres  more  than  in  1867.  la  Ireland 
the  increase  has  been  progressive  since  1867.  and  in  1870 
there  were  20,000  acres  more  than  in  1869,  55.000 
more  than  in  1868.  and  71,000  more  than  in  1867. 
There  was  a  very  trifling  difference  between  the  acreage 
under  potatoes  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1870  as 
compared  with  1869  ;  but  the  number  of  acres  under  that 
useful  crop  in  Great  Britain  in  1870  exceeded  the  num- 
ber in  1868  by  46,000  acres,  and  the  number  in  1867  by 
95,000  acres,  showing  a  very  considerable  extension  of 
the  planting  of  potatoes  in  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
acreage  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  in  1870  was  about 
9,000  acres  more  than  in  1868,  and  42.000  acres  more 
than  in  1867.  Turnips  and  swedes,  although  perhaps  un- 
fortunately on  account  of  the  very  unfavonrable  season, 
were  sown  in  Great  Britain  to  a  larger  extent  in  1870  than 
in  1869  by  89,000  acres,  and  the  acreage'  under  those 
roots  in  1870  was  also  above  what  it  had  been  in  1868 
and  1867.  In  Ireland  there  were  18,000  more  acres  of 
turnips  in  1870  than  in  1869.  and  the  acreage  of  1870 
was  greater  than  that  of  1868  and  1867.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  mangolds  in  Great  Britain  continues  to  increase  ; 
in  1870  there  were  14,000  acres  more  than  in  1869, 67,000 
more  than  in  1868,  and  48,000  more  than  in  1867.  In 
Ireland  also,  although  but  a  small  acreage  is  as  yet  de- 
voted to  this  valuable  crop,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
1870.  The  crons  of  cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  in  Great 
Britain  varied  but  little  in  acreage  in  1870  from  1869, 
but,  as  shown  in  the  detailed  tables,  kohl-rabi  advanced 
from  18,000  acres  in  1868  to  24,000  acres  in  1870. 
Vetches,  lucerne,  and  other  green  crops,  except  clover 
and  seed  grasses,  show  for  Great  Britain  a  decrease  of 
48.000  acres  in  1870  as  compared  with  1869  ;  the  falling 
off  was  chiefly  in  vetches.     Beetroot,  whieh  is  now  at- 

I  tracting  attention  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  spirit,  is  returned  under  the  last-mentioned 
class  of  green  crops,  and,  although  but  a  small  acreage 
is  occupied  by  this  root,  there  has  been  an  increase  from 
1,429  acres  in  1868  to  4,882  acrea  in  1870.  The  exact 
acreage  under  sngar-beet  is,  however,  not  known." 

The  reader  will  then  remark  that  from  these  returns  we 
And  that  a  decided  increase  has  taken  place  in  our  island 
during  the  last  four  years  in  the  number  of  acres  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  barley,  potatoes,  mangold,  kohl-rabi, 
and  sugar-beet.  The  number  of  cattle  has  increased, 
that  of  sheep  and  pigs  slightly  decreased,  as  hu  dso  the 
screage  devoted  to  wheat. 

From  such  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  English 
agriculture,  we  may  well  be  cheered  on  in  our  efforts  to 
accomplish  still  greater  results.  That  much  is  yet  to  be 
achieved  by  the  employment  of  additional  capital  will 
hardly  be  doubted  by  the  reader.    Such  an  addition  will 
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lead  to  deeper  plonghings,  the  me  of  iteem^power,  more 
live  stock  and  conieqaently  more  fkrmyard  mtnare,  tiie  use 
of  hitherto-wuted  enormous  amounts  of  sewage,  the  em- 
ployment of  more  artificial  dressings,  the  extended  growth 
of  sogar-beet,  potatoes,  and  other  roots ;  and  lasU/,  bat 


not  least,  when  we  remember  the  Taat 
has  taken  place  in  the  practical  skill  and  adaea  of  ow 
agricnllarists,  we  need  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  kn^- 
continued  gradual  inorease  in  the  average  prodnoa  of  tJie 
land  they  cnltirate  so  well. 


SIB    EDWABD    EEBBISON'S    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY. 


Sir  Edward  Kerrison  has  inaugurated  a  Sodetf  to  inorease 
and  derelop  aobrietj  and  self-reliance  amongst  the  agricultural 
labourers,  starting  it  with  a  thousand  pounds,  giren  under 
conditions  which  will  ncYer  permit  its  tedpients  to  accept  it  in 
mere  alms.  Erery  shilling  of  the  gift  mast  have  other  shil- 
lings added  to  it  by  the  men  for  whom  it  is  intended  before 
they  can  touch  it.  The  rirtues  of  sobrielj,  self-denial, 
and  honesty,  are  all  enoouraged  and  strengthened  by  the  gift. 
The  Society  is  to  be  conflned  to  persons  residing  in  the  parishes 
of  Eye,  Home,  Denham,  Brome,  and  Oakky,  in  Saflblk,  but 
provision  is  msde  for  its  ntensbn  to  any  a4}oiaing  parish  with 
the  consent  of  the  Frssident  and  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment Members  are  to  be  receiTcd  ftom  12  to  84  years  of  age, 
and  the  number  at  present  contemplated  is  250.  The  general 
olgectB  of  the  Society  are  thos  eapressed  in  the  prefkce  to 
the  rules: 

1st  To  encourage  the  sons  of  labourers  to  form  habits  of 
thriftineBs  at  an  early  age,  by  enabling  them  to  insure  a  sum 
of  money  for  their  ilnt  start  in  lifo  oy  smsll  quarterly  pay- 
ment 

2nd.  To  supply  a  great  need,  which  benefit  societies  have 
faUed  satiifiustoruv  to  secure,  vif .,  a  provision  for  men  of  60 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Agricultural  labourers  as  a  dam  have,  hj  eiperience,  been 
found  unable  to  provide  the  annual  sum  necessary  to  secure  an 
annuity  at  60 ;  Urns  honest,  hardworking  labourer^  after  years 
of  toil,  are  often  redaoed  to  extfene  poverty.  Under  the 
arrangements  set  forth  in  the  rules,  these  difilenlties  ere 
obviated,  and  an  allowance  after  60  can  be  secured  by  a 
small  quarterly  payment,  within  the  means  of  any  labourer  in 
the  parishes  of  Eye,  Hoxne^  Brome,  Oakley,  and  Benham. 
The  Society  also  becomes  a  kind  of  savings*  bank,  for  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  member  before  he  has  received  the 
benefits  of  his  membership,  or  under  any  extraordinary  cir 
cumstances  in  his  lifetime,  the  monqr  subscribed  by  him  with 
an  addition  (made  at  the  option  of  the  Committee)  will  in  all 
cases  be  returned. 

The  business  of  the  Society  is  to  be  trsnsaeted  at  Eye  and 
Hoxne  alternately.  At  the  former  pbuic  the  meetings  will  be 
held  either  at  the  Workman's  Hall  or  at  the  School  House, 
and  in  the  Utter  at  the  School  House.  The  management  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Management,  eonsirting  of 
a  fresideuti  Trustees,  Secretary,  and  eight  elected  member^ 
two  of  whom  an  to  be  elected  from  the  members  in  ^%  two 
from  the  members  in  Hoxne,  one  from  the  members  in  Den- 
ham,  and  three  from  the  members  in  Brome  and  Oakley*  Sir 
Edward  Kerrison  ii  to  be  the  President  during  his  life,  when 
the  presidency  devolves  upon  Lord  Henniker,  who  are  alw  to 
be  the  Trustees.  At  the  decease  of  the  noble  lord  the  appoint- 
ment of  President  will  devolve  upon  the  Committee  of  Mmiage- 
ment  Provision  is  made  also  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Trustee.  The  surviving  Trustee  is  to  elect  with  the  approval 
of  the  members,  and  on  his  fiulure  to  do  so  within  a  month 
after  such  vaeanqy  having  arisen,  the  vaoanqr  may  be  filled  by 
the  TotW9fftmijoriiyofthf  mtmberf  «t  i  milting  fiM 


for  the  purpose.  A  coUeetor  is  to  be  appointed  in  eaeh  of  the 
parishes,  so  that  the  attendance  of  tiie  members  will  sot  be 
necessary  out  of  their  own  parishes.  In  the  month  of  May  in 
each  year  the  annual  meetmg  is  to  be  held.  The  members 
will  only  be  required  to  pay  Is.  Sd.  a  quarter,  with  Sd.  a  year 
to  eover  the  expenses  of  management ;  sad  beinc  two  qnuten 
in  arrear  is  to  be  held  equivalent  to  leaving  the  Society  and  a 
consequent  forfeiting  of  its  benefits.  These  are,  aa  k  statad  in 
the  prefeces  to  the  rules,  of  two  kinds.  The  first  eoasistB  in 
makmg  a  payment,  equal  to  the  amount  which  has  besa  eo«- 
tributM  by  the  member  to  the  Soeie^s  funds,  witli  a  oertaia 
addition  equal  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  that  sum,  when  he 
may  most  need  it  The  Committee  are  to  consider  this  appli- 
cation, and  the  member  must  have  been  a  member  six  years  if 
he  is  between  theageof  12and90,  and  three  years  if  betweea 
SO  and  36  years  of  s^.  The  form  of  uplicraoB  in  these 
cases  names  theerisis  in  the  membei^s  life  when  this  appliea- 
tion  ii  to  be  made  as  **  being  about  to  take  a  siftiiBlioB^  ar 
requiring  money  to  purahase  elothes  or  tools,  or  being  aboak 
to  marry.*'  Thus  the  Soeidy  will  aet  as  a  savbgsT  bank  to 
the  young  men.  The  next  benefit  comes  to  the  meBsben  at  60 
years  of  age,  in  the  shape  of  asmall  annuity.  Thoir  paymmils 
to  the  &)ciety  also  cease  at  this  axe.  These  annuitifi 
are  of  course  very  small,  and  would  oe  even  len  were 
they  not  to  be  supplemented  from  the  inteiest  of  the 
£1,000  with  which  Sir  Edward  starts  the  Soeiety.  Thoeawho 
enter  the  Society  as  boys  of  18  or  14  years  of  age  will  be  en- 
titled to  an  annuitr  of  8s.4d.a  month,  while  those  who  do  aot 
enter  till  they  are  i6  will  only  receive  Ss.^mimth  at  60  yearn 
of  age^  and  those  entering  at  a  later  penod  in  lifo  will,  of 
course,  receive  even  smaller  sums  ;  but  in  ordiaaiy  cases  they 
will  be  of  sufllcient  amount  to  form  a  comfortable  assiatsnca 
to  the  aged  labourer.  Provision  isalro  made  for  returning  the 
mon^  subscribed  to  the  representatives  of  each  membos  sa 
may  die  before  attaining  tlie  age  of  60  years.  Mr.  ¥nam 
Woolnongh  is  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Soeiely.  The  iaUov- 
ing  examide  of  the  working  of  the  fund  will  show  the 


Amount  Saved. 

Age  at 

Admission. 

Age  at 
Death. 

Without  Sir  S. 

With  Sir  B. 

Kerrison's  aid. 

Kerrison's  aid. 

«      s. 

£      a. 

12 

20 

2      0 

8     12 

26 

S     10 

6       6 

SO 

4     10 

8       2 

86 

5     16 

10      7 

40 

7      0 

12     12 

46 

8      6 

14    17 

50 

9     10 

17      i 

65 

10    15 

19      7 

60 

12      0 

21     12 
or  8a.4d. 
per  month  for 

life. 

The  young  men 


of  the  above-named 


invited 

tiH 


neyi 
by  handbill  to  meet  at  the  Town  Hall,  gt^^to 
scheme. 

Sir  Edward  Kbbkibon,  who  was  in  the  ahair,  said  I  have 
come  here  for  the  purpose  which  is  stated  on  the  bill  which 
hss  been  sent  about  to  the  diifemnt  parishes— to  eonsatt  with 
you  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable,  or  not  deeimblsL  to  form  sa- 
otherbenefit  society.  I  might  have  msntfonsd this salBseC 
at  our  annual  gathering— which  I  hope  will  ^  oontiaaaosr 
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think  1  matter  of  bniineas  is  well  oonaidend,  or  properly 
weigiied  after  a  good  diuMr.  I  think  upon  thoee  oeeawnu 
yon  prefer  people  to  ipeak  to  yoa  genenllT,  of  what  is  going 
OB  in  the  neignbonrhood,  hnt  not  pnrticnlarly  npon  one  ml^ 
jaet,  and  thenlbre  I  haTo  aaked  yon  to  oome  dovn  to-night| 
that  wo  naj  have  a  little  real  hnnneee  talk.  My  intention  ii 
not  to  nte  nnneoeemy  wordi,  hot  to  tiy  and  eiplain  to  yon  ae 
nearly  u  I  poenUy  ean  the  ohjeet  I  hare  in  fiew  in  eetabUah* 
ing  another  beneik  MMaelj.  The  Ant  thing  I  hafe  to  show 
yon  ia  thia— I  hare  to  show,  if  I  am  aUe,  the  necessity  for 
establishing  another  beneAt  sodety ;  and  when  I  hafe  shown  yon 
that,  then  to  show  yon  the  means  whioh  I  think  will  best  pro- 
mote it  I  take  it  that  sll  over  Eaghmd^at  this  very  moment, 
the  one  thought  aaurngst  those  who  think  at  all  is,  what  is  to 
he  done  with  the  vast  amount  of  nnemplojed  hdionr  in  the 
large  towns.  People  do  not  know  how  to  deel  with  panper- 
ism  in  those  great  towns;  and  it  will  continue  unw  some 
means  shall  be  derised  to  employ  the  labour  which  is  now  nn- 
emnlojed,  and  to  make  it  prodnetiTe.  The  stream  of  labour 
wiU  eontinne  to  flow  into  the  towns.    As  the  poet  says  a 

Hen  may  come,  and  men  may  go ; 
But  I  flow  on  for  erer. 

Yes,  like  a  great  river,  that  stream  will  go  on  flowing  into  the 
towns  where  it  is  neeessaiy  it  should  be  employed.  But.  my 
friends,  I  want  to  hring  yon  nearer  home.  We  must  look  to 
tee  whether  for  this  great  eril  of  pauperism— which  exists  all 
over  England— there  are  not  some  means  of  allaying  it  within 
our  own  neighbourhood,  whether  there  are  not  some  means 
for  us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  **  These  rates  are  grow- 
ing, we  must  get  some  one  to  pay  tbem,**  to  reduce  them  our- 
selves. We  are  sometimes  lookmg  oat  too  much  like  young 
thnuhes  with  our  mouths  open,  waiting  till  somebody  comes 
to  put  something  into  them,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  thmrii 
when  the  mother  is  dead  no  one  comes,  and  the  thrush  dies, 
so  shall  we  And  we  have  nothing  if  we  expect  others  to  help 
ns.  Don't  let  us  wait  for  some  ona  to  come  to  pay  the  rates 
for  us,  but  let  us  see  what  this  evil  is  around  ns.  In  thii 
oonnty  yon  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  a  foot,  and  it  may 
be  proved,  that  the  sum  of  £140,000  ii  annually  paid  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  That  mon^y  is  paid  menly  to  keep  body 
and  Bonl  together,  not  to  get  employment  for  labour,  not  to 
create  that  which  reproduces  itself,  out  merely  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Let  ns  come  nearer  home.  In  the  Hartis- 
mere  Union,  in  which  I  am  now  speaking  in  the  year  1860 
the  cost  was  £8,408  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Poor-law. 
In  1870  we  were  paying  £8,608,  or  £70  more  than  we  did  SO 
years  ago.  Well,  the  remaikable  part  of  this  statement  ii  to 
come.  In  this  SOvears  we  have  reduced  the  population  by 
2,000  and  odd  people.  We  have  incieased  the  natural  popu- 
lation-'Or  our  population  has  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  in  other  plsices,  that  is  to  say  by  S,444,  but  that  2,444 
have  thought  it  best  to  go  to  places  where  th^  may  get  mora 
money  for  their  labour.  Hera  we  are,  then ;  in  these  20  years 
we  have  lost  2,000  in  this  onion,  and  we  pay  £70  mora  for 
oar  rates.  Now  then  must  be  something  wron^  in  this. 
There  must  be  either  some  want  of  eara  in  we  administration 
of  the  Poor-law,  or  some  want  of  prndence  and  foresight  in 
yoorselves— it  will  be  for  us  now  to  consider  which  of  the  two 
u  the  tme  reason,  or  whether  either  of  them  taken  alone 
woold,  if  removed,  oe  sufficient  to  mitigate  this  evil.  Then 
are  Ave  parishes  here— Eye,  Brome^oxne,  Oakley,  and  Den- 
ham.  I  will  mention  one  parish,  Hoxne,  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  aaid  mora  precisely.  In  1860  the  population  of  Hoxne 
waa  1,862,  but  now  it  u  about  1,090 :  so  tnera  an  172  less 
people  in  the  parish  of  Hoxne  at  this  date  than  in  1860.  But 
what  ara  the  rates  P— what  is  the  amount  paid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  P  In  1860  it  was  £667 ;  in  1870,  it  was 
£787 — that  is  to  say,  in  the  parish  of  Hoxne,  the  rates  ara 
now  paid  to  the  amount  of  £220  mora  than  when  thera  wera 
172  less  people  in  the  parish.  Now,  thera  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  this,  fa  it  that  you  have  less  work  P  No. 
I  happen  to  be  a  veiy  constant  attendant  at  the  Poor-Uiw 
Board  hera  now,  and  to  know  how  yon  ara  employed,  and  in 
1850  I  was  likewise  in  a  position  to  know  how  tne  neighbour- 
hood waa  situated  in  regard  to  employment.  At  that  time 
there  wera  numbers  of  people  standing  idling  in  the  streete 
wanting  employment,  and  as  a  large  employer  of  labour  mv- 
aelf,  as  well  ss  mv  fother,  I  know  that  at  that  time  we  had  20 
or  90  applicanta  for  work  ereiy  w«€dt-Hi  it»te  of  thin^  which 


does  not  exist  now— so  that  the  labourers  wen  much  less  em- 
ployed then  than  now.    Then,  have  you  been  improvident  P 
No.    Sinee  I  can  recollect,  and  even  within  twenty  years,  a 
vast  number  of  benefit  dnhs  have  arisen  amongst  yon.    Some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  have  failed  from  being  on  a  rotten  founda- 
tion, and  others  have  sprung  up  of  a  better  kind,  so  that  thera 
is  evidence,  so  for  as  I  can  see,  that  you  have  done  what  you 
can  to  mitiaato  this  great  evil ;  but  yon  have  not  mitigated  it. 
Thenfon  uera  has  been  this  intention  on  the  part  of  yon  aU ; 
yon  have  desired  to  do  your  foir  shara  in  the  reduction  of  the 
evil  of  pauperism,  yet  it  stands  whera  it  was,  and  we  have 
to  pay  heavier  rates  than  we  pud  befora.    Now,  I  think, 
in  the  first  instenee,  thera  is  an  evil  in  the  management  of  the 
poor-nte  itself .    Now  in  anvthing  that  lamaMut  to  say  to 
yon  on  the  administration  of  the  poor-rates  or  the  offidau,  I 
most  guard  myself  against  makin|f  any  personal  nmsrk  what- 
ever.   Those  who  have  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  in 
the  Hartismere  and  in  the  Hoxne  Unions  are  equally  men  of 
the  highest  personal  character ;  and  I  must  abo  speak  in  the 
same  terms  of  the  medical  men,  the  most  under-paid  of  all  the 
servante  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law. 
The  relieving  officers,  Mr.  Hart  of  this  district,  and  Mr. 
Thuiston  for  Hoxne.  are  men  who^  if  I  had  to  pick  men  for 
the  purpose,  I  don't  now  how  to  pick  better.    Tney  are  good 
cottseientious  men,  desirous  of  dobg  all  that  is  right  and  fair 
to  you.    But  I  think  the  system  is  wrong  which  administers 
through  officials  that  which  really  onaht  to  be  the  genuine 
effort  of  the  ratepayers  themselves^tnat  U  in  itself  wrong. 
Now  I  want*  to  snow  you  labourers  how  intimately  you  are 
connected  with  this.    Yon  who  receive  relief  as  paupers  may 
make  no  attempt  to  benefit  vourselves,  or  to  lessen  the  poor- 
nte.    Yon  may^  look  upon  the  Poor-law  only  as  a  means  by 
which  you  obtain  relief;  but  the  vast  migority  of  yon,  I  know, 
look  upon  it  in  the  same  way  as  I  do  myself.  You  are  as  brge 
rate-payers,  in  proportion,  as  I  am.    Take  your  cottages  of 
£3  average  rent— as  to  my  own  oottwes,  which  let  at  an 
average  oi  £8, 1  pay  the  rates — but  I  wiU  take  the  rates  upon 
a  £4  cottage  in  £ye  as  an  example.    The  rates,  paid  by  my- 
adf  on  a  composition  are  68.  annually ;  if  they  were  paid  by 
you,  without  composition  thcfy  would  amount  to  78.  annually ; 
so  that  for  these  cottages  m  this  town,  as  wcdl  as  in  the 
neighbouring    parishes,    you,    my    friends,    who    perhaps 
mav  be  on  the  panper  list,  have  to  oontrilmte  your  share, 
and  therefore  I  tell  you  that  it  is  your  interest  to  diminish 
timt  6s.  which  I  have  put  for  arpment  sake,  as  it  is  for  me 
to  dimiush  my  £6.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  parti- 
cularly to  impress  npon  yon  that  we  have  all  one  interest  in 
the  matter  oiredueing  the  amount  of  money  paid  through  the 
poor  ntt — and  not   onl^,  my  friends,  in  the   interest   of 
economy,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  independence.    My  great 
aim,  and  what  I  have  come  down  here  to-night  for,  is  not  only 
to  see  how  money  may  be  saved,  but   uso  how  you,  my 
friends,  may,  from  this  time,  be  more  independent  than  yon  are 
now.    When  a  person  finds  fault  with  an  exirting  system,  I 
think  he  is  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  proclaim  a  remedy.   I 
think  o  for  as  regards  the  Poor-law  auninistntion,  the  plan 
T  would  recommend  ii  founded  on  sound  common  sense,  and  it 
has  been,  u  I  will  show  you  from  two  or  three  instances, 
most  suecessfoUy  worked.    I  have  said  that  the  foult  of  the 
Poor-law   administration    is,  that  it  is  an  administration 
thronirh  officials.    I  have  gpoarded  myself  particularly  in  that 
in  tdung  yon  that  the  officials  with  whom  I  am  aoqninted  ara 
all  of  them  men  of  high  character,  who,  to  the  beet  of  their 
abihty,  carry  out  the  roor-law  Act.    I  ask  you  what  can  one 
man--Hiowever  dever,  however  good,  however  full  of  sympathy 
and  Wi!^«—  he  may  be— how  is  that  one  man  to  represent 
the  wanta  and  raquirementa  of  ten  thousand  people  P  which  is 
about  the  number  that  some  mlievini^  officers  have  to  attend 
to^  for  the  Board  of  Qoardians.  What  is  the  course  punned  at 
the  Board  of  Guardians  P    Some  of  the  guardians  ara  present 
and  some  ara  absent,  but  even  if  thej  ara  present,  how  much 
do  they  usually  know  of  the  wanta  of  the  people  applying  for 
rdintf  P  The  opinion  of  the  Believing  Officer  is  usually  taken, 
and  perhaps  he  may  know,  or  he  may  have  known  a  week  be- 
fora about  the  peo^  ^iflmng  for  ralief.    But  thera  are  dr- 
enmstances  in  the  lives  or  poor  men  which  reonire  constant 
lookinir  into.    What  do  you  do    yourBclvesP    You   have 
Frienuy  and  Beneflt  Societies,  and  by  whioh  von  pay  10s.,  or 
mora  or  leas,  to  your  sick  memben.  Ilo  you  rely  upon  offieials 
ndnpoaomilrotiuiiif   No,  70a  leiid  people  to  Mk  »bo9t 
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lowing  tlie  London  lead,  hu  certainly  recorded  daring  the 
week  lit  "  strong  objection  to  the  diviaion  of  rates  be- 
tween owners  and  occupiers,  seeing  that  it  woold  be 
the  means  of  disturbing  all  existing  contracts  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  without  the  least  benefiting  either." 
This  embodies,  perhaps,  more  of  mere  assertion  than  sound 
argument,  whereas  at  the  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire 
Chamber  on  the  day  following,  Mr.  Constable  said,  "  if  he 
took  a  farm  of  200  acres  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the 
rates  being  at  that  time  Is.  in  the  £,  and  had  since  risen 
to  2s.  or  is.  in  the  £,  his  landlord  would  bear  no  share 
in  the  greater  rating,  which  unfortunately  fell  wholly  on 
himself.  That  indeed  was  the  case  of  moat  farmers  in 
the  county,  and  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  his 
rates  on  one  part  of  his  &rm  had  risen  firom  Is.  2d.  to 
8s.  in  the  £,  and  on  another  part  in  the  city  from  8s.  8d. 
to  7s.  in  the  £."  This  is  of  course  an  awkward  and 
incontrovertible  fact — the  SatureU^  Review  nevertheless 
and  notwithstanding.  Again,  Mr.  Hereford,  the  chair- 
man of  the  day,  "  was  g^  to  see  that  in  the  bill  there 
was  a  scheme  to  divide  the  interest  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  not  to  over-ride  it.  Some  landlords  paid 
the  rates  and  let  the  land  free,  but  of  course  the  tenant 
had  to  pay  more  for  it."  Of  course,  and  when  the  Lin- 
colnshire Chamber,  perhaps  veiy  naturally,  fears  to  dis- 
turb existing  arrangements,  does  it  look  sufficiently  at 
both  sides  of  the  question  P  Assuming  that  the  land- 
lords in  the  Local  Taxation  Committee  obtained  all  the 
relief  they  desired,  that  this  they  got  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  rates  and  taxes  taken  off  the  land,  would  there 
then  be  no  disturbance  of  existing  arrangements  P  It 
requires  something  like  Arcadian  simplicity  to  believe 
there  is  a  landowner  mixed  up  with  this  movement 
who  would  even  promise  as  much.  That  would  palpa- 
bly make  it  "  quite  another  thing,"  but  as  the  first  princi- 
ple of  Political  Economy  is  that  rents  should  rise  as  rates 
fsll,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  farmers  are  n^Ieuting 
questions  which  more  materially  ooncem  them  as  a  class, 
for  one  that  however  disposed  of  must  interfere  with  the 
existing  anrangementa  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and 
M  the  Chairman  said  at  Hereford  "  I  know  that  in  all 
cbangai  the  teiuAt  must  feel  it  for  i^  time. 
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Sib,— Mr.  SeweU  Read  stated,  in  the  Marik  lam 
Expre99  of  last  week,  that  the  Law  of  Distress  had  never 
been  considered  a  grievance  by  the  tenant-fiumers  of 
Engknd.  Mr.  Bead  cannot  peruse  the  pnUic  journals, 
or  he  never  would  have  made  such  a  statement.  I  have 
read  of,  and  heard  the  subject  frequently  alluded  to,  ss  a 
grievance  by  tenant-farmers  at  various  agricultnral  meet- 
ings for  the  laat  five-and-twenty  years.  Next  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Malt-tax  there  is  no  measure  the  legisla- 
ture could  pass  which  would  confer  more  benefit  upon  the 
tenant-farmers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  than 
making  the  landlord  a  simple  contract  creditor,  by  pladug 
him  in  the  same  posiUon  as  the  banker,  the  mexehant, 
and  the  tradesman,  who,  as  it  is,  dare  not  give  the  tenant- 
(armercredit  lest  the  landlord  should  sweep  off  all  the  stock 
on  the  farm,  and  leave  the  other  creditors  to  receive  a  small 
dividend  on  their  debts.  Such  a  measure  would  have  & 
strong  tendency  to  check  the  maniacal  competition  for 
land,  by  conriderably  redncbg  the  number  of  eligible 
candidates  for  farms.  This  competition  is  mining  the 
tenant-farmers,  by  advancing  the  rental  of  land  hi  be- 
yond its  fair  value.  I  was  delighted  to  aee  how  hon^y 
and  independently  Mr.  M*Combie  spoke  out  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  on  tiie  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Law  of  Hypothec.  Would  that  we  had  a  few  more 
soch  members  to  represent  us — ^men  who  will  not  sacri- 
fice to  Party  the  interests  of  their  constitoenta.  Mr. 
Read  claims  credit  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
fkrmers  with  respect  to  the  modification  of  the  Gnn-tax, 
and  I  beg  to  offer  him  my  thanks  for  his  services  on  that 
occasion ;  but  after  all  our  servants  are  not  allowed  to 
have  shot  in  their  guns  when  scaring  birds,  and  most  of 
your  readers  know  how  little  notice  crowa,  larks,  and 
other  birds  destructive  to  the  newly  sown  corn  take  of 

funs  loaded  with  nothing  but  powder.  We  have  the 
peaker  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  thank  Cor  pre- 
venting the  Ministers  taxing  our  cart-horses  when  draw- 
ing materials  for  repairing  the  roads. 

Jfyril  88.         A  LiNCOLNsaiBX  Tbnast-Fabiizb. 
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An  esteemed  Wiltshire  borrespondent  has  forwarded  us  a 
copy  of  the  Fwrmeri  Journal,  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
VS^  Wt  eoDtaining  two  letters  which  were  addressed  in 
1845  to  Mr.  Philip  Piwey,  the  member  for  Berkshire,  and  one 
of  the  warmest  friends  the  tenant-farmer  ever  hhd,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation  for  anexhansted  improvements.  The 
one  was  from  an  agent  of  Lord  Yarborough  giving  an  account 
of  the  usual  allowancfis  to  outgoing  tenants  in  North  Lincoln- 
ahire :  the  other  contains  the  suggestions  for  improved  agree- 
ments between  landlords  and  tenants,  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Looghborough  Agricultural  Society.  These  docoments 
will  be  familiar  to  the  older  generation  of  readers  of  the  Boyal 
Agrienltnral  Sooiety*8^  Journal^  in  which  they  appeared  in 
18i5.^  Into^  the  details  of  tenant-right  allowances  it  is  obri- 
ously  impossible  for  us  to  enter ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  do  so,  for  is  not  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  sab- 
jeot  written  in  that  store-house  of  information,  Shaw  and 
Corbefs  Diffett  of  the  Tenani-Right  Blue  Book?  And.  by 
the  wav,  as  the  recent  legislation  for  Ireland  hasrerivedthe 
detnand  for  similar  protection  for  the  tenant  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  many  sessions  will  pass 
before  we  h^e  « tenant-right  bill  for  England,  and  in  view  of 
■nn%  A  ttib^ngeni^  we  would  just  point  put  the  value  of  this 
^fJPlf'^4^'*.*  UtUe  volume,. in  which  we  get  the  ooudensed 
wim  of  a  Yolttmmous  blue-book,  which  few  persons  woSd 


attempt  to  wade  through,  all  arranged  vadar  oounties  sad 
subjects  with  a  clearness  whieh  we  feel  sure,  fnm  some  httb 
experience  of  our  own  in  such  matters,  representa  swae  down- 
right honest  hard  work,  and  no  small  inteUigenee  to  jack  out 
the  grain  iu  some  8,000  questions  and  rmeet  the  oha^  Now 
here  we  have  in  a  compendious  form  all  that  we  ieal)y  waat : 
local  customs,  different  modes  of  cultivation,  the  prevale&oa 
of  leases  .or  the  reverse,  opinions  on  the  neeessi^  for  km 
lative  enactments,  the  benefit  that  would  arise  Irom  a  mi 
svstem  of  compensation,  and  some  details  of  the  natnre  of 
that  compensation  when  oonadered  with  rsferaoee  to 
farm  buildings,  permanent  improvements  suoh  as  diaiaage 
anil  road-maung,  or  temporary  Improveinents  sueh  aa  manares, 
with  some  recognition  alwi  of  the  landlord's  righta  xn  the 
matter  of  dilaoidationst  all  discossed  not  merely  iiy  oaa  maa 
however  able,  bat,  what  is  far  better,  hj  the  opiniona  of  prac- 
tical men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  nom  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
What  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Corbet  did  was  simply  to  pnt  all  this 
mass  of  valuable  information  into  shape,  and  this  they  d^  s9 
well  tliat  when  tlie  subject  comes  up  again  for  aettv«  agita- 
tion, as  we  feel  sure  it  must  before  bog,  we  ahaU  fad  tht 
work  half  done  for  ns  in  this  book,  and  aU  that  will  be 
sary  w^l  be  to  make  such  additions  t^J^  us  tl^npid  i 
wl|:jc^ii„agnQalture  has  ma^  a^^^.  iMt^nn^Hfar  of  a 
may  require.    For  example,  staaoi  calavatiOD|  u  we  4ate  traa 
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the  taking  oat  of  FowWs  patent^  U  bat  ftfleea  years  old.  bat 
its  introdactioQ  lepreaentt  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  agricoltare 
which  tends  to  throw  farming  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  large  capital,  and  the  larger  the  capital  employed 
the  more  necessary  u  it  that  it  should  have  some  protection. 
The  qitfstion  is  in  what  wav  can  that  protection  be  gi^en 
b^t  P    By  leases  or  by  well  deilned  teoant-right  P    J!!aeh  side 
will  have  its  adrocatea,  but  to  be  satisfactory  the  two  things 
should  go  toother.    If  however  they  are  taken  separately  we 
believe  that  if  the  oonntry  were  canrassed  a  large  m^orifj  of 
the  tenant-farmers  of  England  woold  gire  the  preference  to  a 
well-considered  system  of  Tenant-right  upon  which  ther  oonld 
depend  in  consequence  of  its  being  clearly  defined  by  legisla- 
tive eoactment.    Even  with  the  present  loose  customs,  vaTying 
often  within  the  limits  of  the  same  county  in  the  most  happy- 
go-lucky  way,  we    believe    that  not  a  sixth,  perhaps  not 
an  eighth  part  of  the  land  in   the  kingdom  is  held  under 
a  lease   of  any  kind.     The  fact  is  that  the  lease  itself 
requires   a  good  system  of  tenant-right  to  make  it  work 
well  up   to    the  ust.     It  runs   along   smoothly   enough 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  time  perhape,  with  no  worse 
effect  than  hampering  the  farmer  a  little  in  his  manage- 
ment, but  when  it  is  coming  near  the  end  then  comes  the 
pinch  which  tests  its  real  value.    If  it  is  stringent  enough  to 
prevent  a  tenant  from  working  the  land  out,  it  is  probably 
stringent  enough  to  make  him  jpay  in  his  last  years  for  the 
benefit  of  his  earlier  ones,  and  if  so  cui  bono  r     We  were 
walking  the  other  day  over  the  (aim  of  one  of  the  tenants  of 
a  nobleman  in  the  midland  Counties,  who  is  well  known  in 
the  agricultural  world  as  very  hard  in  the  matter  of  leases, 
and  be  was  complaining  that  his  lease  was  so  lighUy  drawn 
that  he  had  no  opportumtv  of  making  the  best  of  his  land  to 
suit  the  season.    **  1  don  t  manage  the  land,"  he  said ;  "  it^s 
all  done  for  me  in  old  So-and-So's  office"  (the  agent^s).    A 
lease,  eapedally  a  long  lease,  is  all  very  weU  for  encoura^ng  a 
[nan  to  lay  out  his  capital  freely  bv  giving  him  security  of 
possession  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  enable  him  to 
^t  his  money  back  again,  but  both  for  the  landlord's  interest 
uid  for  the  tenant's  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  good  system 
>f  tenant-right  which  would  not  ^ve  the  occupier  to  seek  to 
^coup  himadf  by  sweating  the  land  at  the  end  of  it.    As 
natters  stand  at  present  the  first  half  of  a  lease  is  spent  in 
^tting  the  land  into  sood  condition,  and  the  latter  half  in 
lumping  it  out  again  for  the  next  man  to  repeat  the  process ; 
Old  thus  the  farm  goes  on  being  alternately  bettered  and 
>eggared,  to  that  it  is  a  great  question  whether  it  is  not 
riven  up  to  the  landlord  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease  in  worse 
ondition  thaa  it  woold  have  been  nnder  a  yearly  teoaney. 


In  point  of  fket,  if  the  qoestion  lies  between  k  leaae  withonft 
tenant-right  or  tenanUright  without  a  lease,  we  shoold  be  dii- 
posed  to  sav  that  the  latter  is  fkr  better  both  for  landlord  and 
tenant,  and,  therefore,  .also  for  the  land ;  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  security  of  possession,  it  was  stated  by  several  wit- 
nesses before  Mr.  Puaey's  committee  that  farms  are  held  longer 
in  the  same  occupation  where  there  is  no  lease  than  where 
there  is.  The  very  fact  of  a  lease  running  out  suggests  a  change, 
whereas  with  a  yearly  holding  the  thing  goes  on  quietly  frost 
vear  to  year,  and  so  long  as  the  tenant  is  &rming  properly,  the 
landlord  acts  on  the  principle  ^^a  non  movere,  and  lets  well 
alone.    There  are  names  all  round  us  which  have  become 
household  words  in  particular  districts,  and  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  this  or  tnat  farm,  when  perhaps  there  has  never 
been  such  a  thing  as  a  lease  on  the  estate.    On  the  whole^ 
then,  a  lease  is  not  an  tmmixed  blessing.    It  gives  a  feeling 
of  security  for  the  time,  but  it  is  saddled  with  eonditions 
which  detract  greatly  from  its  value.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  holds  from  year  to  year  without  any  tenant-right 
protection  is  trusting  more  to  human  nature  wan  he  onght 
to  be  required  to  trust.    Practically,  no  liuidlord  would  dis- 
turb a  man  who  is  farming  well,  and  pays  his  rent  punctoally ; 
and  the  fact  that  so  much  land  in  England  is  held  at  will,  and 
is  farmed  so  well,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  good  relationa 
which  exist  between  landlords  and  their  tenants.     But  a 
man   ought    not   to    be    required   to   trust   to   this   now 
that  the  capital  which  is  buried  in  the  land  is  so  much  lar^r 
than  it  used  to  be,  to  say  nothing  of  the  considerations  whi(di 
arise  out  of  the  new  system  of  maintaining  snch  enormous 
heads  of  game.  Neither  is  it  consistent  with  making  the  best 
of  the  land  that  it  should  be  let  down  in  condition  at  every 
change  of  oconpation.  in  order  that  the  outgoing  tenant  may 
not  be  compelled  to  leave  some  of  his  property  behind  him. 
What  is  wanted  for  the  best  interests  of  both  owner  and  occu- 
pier is  a  well-considered  system  of  tenant-right,  depending  not 
upon  custom  or  the  opinions  of  referees  but  upon  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  shall  enable  a  man  to  lay  out  his  money  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  doing  so  at  his  own  risk.    TAen  leasee 
will  be  all  very  well:  they  will  give  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
security,  and  they  will  not  require  to  be  so  tightiy  drawn  in 
the  management  clauses  as  to  hamper  the  occupier  as  they  do 
now,  since  a  man  will  be  enabled  to  farm  up  to  the  last  la 
such  a  way  as  will  leave  the  land  in  good  condition  for  his 
successor  without  injuring  himsdlf.    Of  course  we  know  that 
a  lease  endeavours  to  secure  this,  and  that  it  does  so  partially, 
but  no  lease  that  was  ever  drawn  can  do  it  half  so  well  as  a 
fair  system  of  tenant-right  oompeimtioa.<-»2!k  WtKi  ami 
QlQuc^fUr  SUmdard, 


HEXHAM     FABMEBS'    CLUB. 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FABMEB. 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  the  president,  Hr«  C.  G.  Grey, 
>ilBton,  in  the  ehair. 

The  Rev.  B.  E.  Dwasius,  M.A.f  Hon.  Canon  of  Durham, 
end  a  paper  on  Increasing  the  Facilities  for  the  Education  of 
'armers'  Sons.  ^  He  said  there  are  none  who  need  more  and 
ave  fewer  facilities  for  the  education  of  his  sons  than  the 
irmer.  He  may  destine  his  eons  for  various  occupations  in 
fe — bat  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  will  keep  mainly  in 
iew  the  facilities  the  farmer  requires  for  educating  that  son 
ho  is  intended  to  follow  his  father's  business.  With  a  real 
lacation  the  farmer's  calling  might,  and  should  rank  as  a 
beral  profession.  His  calling,  if  any  does,  demands  not  only 
large  store  of  information,  but  a  cultivated  mind,  a  disei- 
lined  temper,  and  an  enlarged  heart,  Besides  having  to 
ware  to  himself  and  family  an  hononrable  provision  out  of 
le  soil,  to  his  Undlord  his  rent,  and  to  the  public  service,  in 
somewhat  undue  proportion,  rent  and  taxes,  few  men  are 
[aced  in  so  responuble  a  position  as  the  farmer  in  respect  of 
le  pub  Ho  duties  which  are  imposed  on  him.  In  thinly 
;opled  districts  the  farmer  leads  society,  giving  to  it  his  tone, 
a  manners,  his  morals,  his  religion ;  he  is  called  npon  as  a 
.ryman  to  sift  evidenee,  and  to  decide  what  is  jastioe  betweea 
aa  fui4  wu&i  m  »  goardiaii  he  bewm  in  hit  bMid  tbe  Uyw 


of  the  poor ;  as  a  waywarden  we  Mess  him  or  the  levene  u 
we  jog  over  our  township  roads;  as  overseer  and  chnrch- 
warSen  he  is  a  wheel  or  a  dog  in  the  hiffhest  material  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  parish  in  which  his  lot  is  cast.  He 
elects  our  legislators;  he  is  responsible  for  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  district;  he  is  an  actbr  elder  of  the  chnroh. 
Need  I  say  more  to  prove  that  no  man's  position  would  better 
pay  the  pains  and  cost  of  education  than  the  farmei^s — hetUst 
pay  the  squire,  better  pay  the  public  service,  better  pay  society, 
ortKe  farmer  himself  P  Yet  mail  the  outcry,  the  exertions, 
the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  the  edocation  of  the 
people,  from  the  days  of  King  Alfred  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  25  years,  the  farmer  has  been  always  and  onljr 
forgotten.  Munificent  endowments  have  helped  the  needy 
and  stimnlated  the  apathetic  in  every  other  department  of  so- 
ciety. The  labourers'  children  have  been  cared  for  in  tiie 
national  schools ;  the  tradesmen's  and  merchants'  in  the  town 
grammar-schools ;  the  ^ntlemen's  sons  in  the  royal  fonndn- 
tions  of  our  great  pnbhc  schools  and  noble  universities ;  bat 
the  farmer  has  been  left  to  fall  between  the  two  stools  of  m 
too  high  or  tbo  low  education,  or  to  the  precarious  reloaroel 
of  private  advehtbrt  bdazding-schonU.  of  whom  merit  he  has 
no  yirtiotthur guanmtce  i  and  till  the  last  25  ytuin  no  common 
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Betion  has  been  takeo^no  ladooemMit  offered  to  uroiue  kim 
to  give  his  aoni  an  edacatun  broadly  npeiior  to  that  whieh 
iasofficient  for  hi*  own  labonrar— befittia^  the  higher  level 
of  hit  rank  in  lociety,  and  ooauneninrate  with  the  positive  re- 
qoirements  of  his  ealUng.  In  respect  to  his  professional 
requirements,  it  has  been  well  said  that  no  farm  can  be  made 
more  productive  to  the  frrmer  than  that  which  is  boarded  by 
the  ring-fence  of  his  own  sknll ;  and  that  *'  the  English  farmer 
cannot  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  position  made  for  him  by 


stood  that  if  he  is  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  he  must  have  all  the  resources  of  science  at  his 
command — ^he  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  laws  of  nature 
which  regulate  the  motion  and  the  rest  of  bodies^with  applied 
mathematics  in  the  various  branches  of  mechanics  and  statics, 
and  with  the  sciences  that  bear  upon  agriculture,  chemis- 
tiy.  hydrodynamics,  geology,  mineral  and  vegetable  physiology, 
and  practicallv  he  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  servants 
better  educated  than  himself— he  diould  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
better  accountants,  better  surveyon,  better  land  measurers, 
better  mechanicians,  better  draughtsmen  than  himself;  he 
should  at  least  know  enough  in  eadi  department  to  be  able  to 
avail  himself  inteUi^tly,  without  being  imposed  upon,  of  the 
sciences  of  experts  in  eaeh  branch.  Then  he  shoula  have  ac- 
quired somewnere  methodical  habits  of  business,  and  the  power 
of  commanding  men :  he  should  be  able  to  speak  and  irrite 
correctly  in  lus  own  lansnage,  and  to  read  the  transactions  of 
foreign  clubs.  He  should  not  be  unarmed  in  general  historr, 
or  altogether  ignorant  of  political  economy ;  he  should  be  able 
to  interoret  an  act  of  Paruament.  It  would  be  well  that  he 
should  nave  his  eyes  open  to  the  poetry  and  religious  aspects 
of  a  countiy  life,  and  he  should  have  some  of  the  resources  of 
literature  at  his  back  for  fireside  oaain  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily 
in  winter  evenin^^.  I  do  not  see  leu  than  this  information 
should  qualify  him  for  an  intellifent  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
together  with  a  satisfactory  perrormance  of  thoee  public  duties 
which  we  have  shadowed  out  as  his.  But,  indeed,  even  all 
this  is  not  enough— we  must  look  deeper  tlum  anv  information 
if  he  is  to  be  able  to  use  such  information  beneficially  when  he 
has  got  it,  we  must  look  to  what  is  less  interesting  and  more 
useful— to  his  being  well  grounded,  i^.  to  the  cmtivation  of 
his  mind.  I  mean  to  his  having  the  powers  of  his  mind 
strengthened  at  school,  to  his  having  acquired  habits  of  dose 
and  accurate  thought.  For  if  afterwards  he  forgets  everv  de- 
tail of  his  lessons,  but  carries  away  from  school  a  brain  sharp- 
ened and  polished  as  an  instrument  for  use,  and  a  few  first 
principles,  which  will  stand  bv  him  all  his  life,  do  yon  think 
ne  will  have  gained  nothingP  Now  this  distinction  that  I 
would  here  make  is  from  t&  outset  all  important,  vis.,  that 
real  education  does  not  mean  making  a  farmer,  but  a  man 
This  is  the  difference  between  genenu  education  and  a  special 
or  professional  training.  Each  has  its  proper  place,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  put  the  cart  hefore  the  horie ;  make  a  man  first,  and 
a  real  man  will  make  into  anything ;  farmer,  merchant,  artisan, 
doctor,  Uwver,  anything  you  please.  On  this  depends  the 
distinction  I  would  make  between  the  school  for  boys  and  the 
college  for  young  men.  The  school  should  make  the  boy  into 
a  man ;  the  college  should  make  the  man  into  a  professioual 
man  ;  all  experience  of  education  goes  to  confirm  this  view. 
But  having  thus  far  opened  the  subject,  I  must  distribute  whaf 
I  have  practically  to  sav  upon  it  under  three  heads.  1.  I  will 
inquire  in  what  points  the  Northumbrian  farmer  still  wants  in- 
creased facilities   for  edncatiBg  his  sons.    2.  I  will  offer  a 


passing  ^ ^^^^ 

made  in  this  department  of  education  within  the  last  25  yearsj 
with  their  results  in  failure  or  success,  with  the  condusioos 
they  suggest  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  best  to 
afford  increased  facilities  for  the  education  of  fumen*  sons ; 
or,  in  other  words,  I  am,  first,  to  seek  out  the  want;  second, 
to  show  how  I  would  supply  it ;  and,  third,  to  prove  that  this 
is  no  field  of  untried  experiment  in  which  I  would  call  upon 
yon  to  work.  Now,  1  (to  discover  the  want).  A  great  part 
of  everybody's  education  should  be  home  edBoation,but  on  that 
I  cannot  venture  a  word.  But  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  formers'  boys  should  not  frequent  the  pubUo  elementaiT 
school  of  his  own  parish  between  the  ages  of  7  and  18,  but  I 


can  see  a  great  many  reaaoiia  whv  he  shonUL    If  his  bok  is 
kept  to  the  grindstone  as  it  should  be,  he  will  there  is  tboie 
days.  I  am  confident,  be  well  grounded  in  the  dements  of  as 
Euf^ush  education,  as  well  as  of  a  rdigioas  edncatioa,  in  srith- 
metic,  in  the  dements  of  mathematira,  grammar,  history,  sad 
geography.    He  will  take  no  harm  but  good  up  to  thst  lisiit 
of  age  by  association  there  with  boys,  ave,  with  girls  too^  of 
the  laboiiring  daas,  and  as  it  is  neeessaruy  a  day  sehod  hsvill 
still  have  what  are  the  inestimablB  advaaitagea  up  to  thst  Hadt 
of  age  of  home  attention,  and  of  nataral  edneatum  ia  tk 
parent   nest,   amidst    the   brood  of  brothers  and  siitoL 
But  at  13  the  case  alters,  and  everything  should  alter  vitk  it 
With  all  his  advantage  he  should  m  at  the  top  of  the  psiiib 
school,  and  should  hsTc  passed  the  sixth  Ooremment  stsadard : 
he  should  not  be  left  there  to  look  down,  he  should  go  when  be 
will  still  ha?e  to  look  up.    And  here  we  come  at  oaee  to  tbe 
mnd  deaideratom — ^the  great  want  for  which  we  are  seekisz. 
This  is  a  large  weU-estabushed  puUie  boarding-ediool,  whid 
must  be  in  a  rural  district,  that  it  may  he  in  a  locality  st  osce 
physically  and  morally  healthy,  where  the  teachers  ^all  be  of 
a  high  order  and  have  recdved  the  credentials  of  a  nihlie 
teacher,  where  tiie  teaching,  though  still  of  a  general  sua  sot 
professioual  character,  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  the  reqsire- 
ments  of  an  agricultunl  or  commercial  dasa  of  boys,  who  m 
not  destined  to  continue  the  school  education  bq^ood  16  jtsn 
of  age — that  is  a  school  technical!  v  called  "  the  seooad  gride,' 
and  last  though  not  least,  where  the  cost  of  board,  kkim 
and  tuition  not  only  shall  come  within  the  aversge  tcaut 
farmers*  reach,  but  which  may  even  tempt  him,  not  withiRt 
some  sacrifice,  no  doubt,  to  send  and  keep  two  boys  there  is- 
stead  of  one,  while  he  has  only  two  boys  between  the  sga  of 
13  and  16.     A  few  words  on  these  several  re^oirenKati.  It 
should  be  a  boarding  school.    A  boy  in  his  position  at  13  is 
better  from  home:  he  is  getting  too  big^  his  room  in  the  snt 
is  more  valuable  than  his  company,  he  is  too  much  bot  in 
the  stables  and  the  foldyard,  and  is  getting  more  hsrm  finm 
half-grown  servant  lads  than  good  from  brotiiers  and  wten; 
in  a  Doarding  school  he  will  m  in  a  new  world,  and  will  ksra 
more  from  intelligent  lads  a  little  above  him  in  age  thss  fioa 
his  father,  who  is  too  old  to  be  his  only  though  his  best  cm- 
panion.    It  should  be  a  public  school  with  a  great  nsaie,  inJ, 
if  possible,  old  traditions,  as  wealth   is  the  represeatstiTe  of 
labour  accumulated  in  past  derations,  so  there  is  a  pride  as^ 
honour  in  an  old  school,  which  is  tiie  residence  of  the  vndoa, 
^ius,  and  learning  which  has  hung  over  it  from  of  oU,  isd 
if  the  school  has  not  attained  to  this  yet,  it  should  be  aov  s^ 
cumulating  it  by  gettine  a  name  in  the  country  at  puUieexui* 
nations  and  so  forth.    It  should  be  a  Urge  school.   A  lufe 
school  pays  better,  and  therefore  can  offer  its  advsatsge  at 
lower  cost ;   it  commands  the  services  of  a  better  tniad 
master:  tiie  disdpline  is  better:   eveiything  is  beUer-tltf 
good  there  is  among  the  boys  has  more  play,  and  the  evil  len, 
for  it  is  sdf  destructive — for  demoralixation  cannot  eiespe 
notice,  or  be  tolerated  as  in  small  schools,  without  Uoviag  ip 
the  whole  thing.    There  is  more  genius  in  a  huge  lehoolto 
take  the  lead,  as  there  is  more  musicsl  ability  in  lane  asaba^ 
where  there  are  sure  to  be  some  accurate  ears,  auTsoise  nk 
ideas  as  may  bear  up  all  the  rest.    It  should  be  in  the  eosnti;, 
for  reasons  I  have  given.    The  teachers  should  be  pMuld 
or  certified  by  the  stamp  of  public  authority,  and  not  sseh  »    | 
can  palm  off  empty  preteosiQiis  for  capital  knowledge,  ssd  tbev 
should  be  answemble  to  public  authority.  The  tesehisg  sbosid    | 
be  such  as  may  attract  boys  destined  for  as  many  oceopitiosiii    | 
possible,  for  it  is  not  good  for  youth  to  be  oonfiaed  ia  a  doK 
atmosphere  either  mentally  or  physically ;  but  still  the  lekat 
we  need  should  be  an  agncultnral  school  rather  thansajthiaf 
dse— that  is  hsTe  an  eye  first  to  the  necessities  of  iaoh« 
&rmer»— and,  I  think,  should  be  made  easier  in  its  tenuto  hia 
than  to  such  as  live  in  towns  and  have  greater  edoeitioBil 
advantages ;  but  I  am  afraid  on  the  subject  of  the  (eecbof- 
I  must  go  more  into  details,  for  though  it  should  bear  is  agn- 
cultural  complexion,  its  teaching  should  be  by  no  BessB  pio- 
fessionaL    There  is  a  great  ded  f^  plongiittg  and  hMmmMt 
of  the  mind  yet  to  be  done,  that  is  of  red  ratfarv— before  tk 
time  comes  for  putting  in  the  spedd  seed,  it  ie  oa  the  groaid ; 
but  while  such  subjects  as  history  and  politiedeeoDoaija<; 
be  taught,  the  main  step  should  be  laid  on  teaching  lsuna|e 
and  geometry.     There  is  nothing  ''harrows"  the  niad  ii^ 
Euclid— take  tiie  word  "  harrows"  in  botii  senses,  if  7<«J)b«e. 
bat  Eodid  ii  a  sabeoil  plough,  it  ineictsei  tiie  depth  udpof" 
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the  loi]  thfoiwh  which  it  is  steadily  and  firmly  forced ;  pare 
athematici  well  drilled  in  at  this  period  of  life  will  enable  a 
i  to  preserve  the  stodv  of  applied  mathematics,  that  is  to  learn 
echanics,  statics,  hydrodynamics,  &c.,  &&,  to  mnch  greater 
▼antage  afterwards  with  any  other  branch  of  science,  chem- 
iry,  geology,  botany,  which  may  bear  npon  his  professional 
irsuts ;  bat  above  all,  at  this  period  of  life,  kngoage  is  the 
«t  inatrnment  for  exercising  and  derdoping  the  powers  of 
e  mind.  We  have  the  hint  of  this  from  (£>d  himself,  who 
ts  every  child  this  as  his  first,  hard,  and  serions  lesson— to 
am  to  speak--that  is  to  learn  a  langnage ;  and  now  accord- 
gly,  while  we  mast  sweep  away  with  a  firm  hand  as  cobwebs 
1  the  frippeiy  of  classical  edocation  for  boys  of  this  stamp, 
is  by  no  means  so  dear  a  case  that  tbey  should  not  be  taaght 
irefolly  paitas  moch  lAtin  as  a  boy  may  nin  a  good  deal  of 
ho  is  to  leave  school  at  16.  For  first,  as  I  wonld  farther,  if 
le  opportnnitT  offered,  give  a  general  view  of  the  strnetore 
id  fiacalties  of  the  homan  body,  which  I  think  wonld  best 
repare  him  in  a  general  way  for  studying  hereafter  the  physi- 
ogy  and  anatomy  of  the  horse,  tlie  cow,  the  sheep— so  I 
ouid  teach  him  Latin  as  the  backbone  of  grammar,  the 
:eIeton  system  of  all  modem  Umgnages,  whereby  he  will  not 
ily  be  the  better  able  to  nnderstiuid  his  mother  English,  bat 

>  such  also  he  will  be  able  to  fit  any  other  modem  mngnage, 
rench  or  German,  which  he  may  set  himself  to  stnay,  bat 
me  forbids  as  to  measnie  this  sabieot  farther.  Leaving  this 
rhool  thus  famished  at  16,  nuJonff  nkce,  perhaps,  for  a 
>an0er  brother,  he  may  go  home  ana  forget,  I  hanlly  woald 
ire  how  moch— while  be  learns  nnder  his  fiither  for  the  next 
ro  years  to  work  with  his  hands|  and  get  to  the  bottom  and 
I  the  end  of  his  father^s  a^stem— and  now  it  is  that  at  18  it 
oold  be  time  enoof^h  for  him  to  go  to  a  professional  coUem 

he  has  any  ambition,  and  any  tme  staff  in  him— and  ifMs 
ther  will  nobly  make  one  more  effort  of  sacrifice  to  pat  him 
1  a  higher  ledge  of  scientific  and  professional  attainment 
lan  he  nas  ever  reached  himself.  Sarely  there  shoald  be  a 
>llege  in  every  coanty  which  the  present  hmdowners  should 
ive  famished  with  every  appliance  of  museums,  kboratories, 
orkahops,  and  store-houses  of  machineiy,  with  competent 
achers  and  every  facility  for  the  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
'oants  of  professional  knowledge,  and  the  study  of  those 
tiences  which  bear  upon  agricolture  in  their  immediate  appli- 
ition  to  the  practice  of  it.  But,  enough  for  this  head,  I  con- 
der  that  I  nave  suiBciently  indicated  that  our  immediate 
ants  are  these :  1st,  a  larse  hoarding-school  of  second  grade, 
hose  especial  aim  shall  be  the  development  of  the  forma  of 
le  mind  and  the  formation  of  a  character  at  a  cost  witUn  the 
»ch  of  an  average  tenant-fiirmer,  and  2nd,  a  professional 
allege  on  a  Northumberland  farm,  where  a  voung  man  may 

ndy  to  the  best  advantage  the  sciences  wlucn  bear  noon  the 
olture  of  the  soil,  and  leam  with  abundant  praotiod  mastra- 
on  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  future  require- 
lents  of  his  profession.  Having  ascertained  our  wants  my 
icond  object  is  to  unfold  to  vou  what  seems  to  me  a  ready 
ad  forcible  plan  of  supplying  them — ^indeed  to  point  to  an  op- 
ortanity  which,  if  we  do  not  seize  it  may  very  soon  fie 
Mt  to  OS.    It  may  sound  Utopian  to  those  who  have  tried 

>  maintain  schools  of  this  dass  to  suppose  that  formers  in 
eneral  will  for  many  years  to  come  have  so  much  foitli  in 
location  as  to  impose  upon  themselves,  or  upon  their  children, 
le  sacrifice  of  a  ten  years'  dose  devotion  to  study.  For  my- 
iif  I  believe  in  the  former  of  the  foture,  bu^  be  that  as  it 
lay,  he  needs  inducements,  and  facilities,  and  dl  tiie  more 
here  he  is  apathetic,  his  reason  must  be  first  convinced  and  his 
:nse  of  natund  pride,  in  his  children  and  in  his  profession, 
nst  be  qaickened.  All  this  has  been  done  both  for  classes 
igher  and  dasses  lower  than  his  own,  by  the  educational  en- 
9wments  of  the  countrv.  Let  farmers*  schools  be  made  good, 
id  not  too  dear,  and,  toe  fountain  heads  of  honourable  dis- 
oction,  they  will  no  longer  be  refused  or  lightly  esteemed  by 
lis  dass ;  but  to  effect  this  the  edncationd  endowments  of 
le  coantry  must  be  called  in  aid  for  the  former  now,  as  they 
ave  been  in  times  past  for  dl  other  ranks  of  men.  The 
irmers  do  not,  indeea,  want  charity  on  deemosynary  institu- 
ons ;  they  are  well  able,  and  have  all  the  spirit,  to  suptNort  a 
;hool  for  themadves  if  they  have  only  ftith  in  it.  What  I 
Lean  is  that  a  school  must  be  in  the  first  instance  got  up, 
mned,and  hatched  into  some  prominence  through  the  medium 
f  edncationd  endowments  before  it  oan  acquire  that  prestige 
rhich  will  arooae  then  to  make  it  thdr  own,  and  adequately 


to  support  it.  This  is  a  legitimate  application  of  the  ednca- 
tiond endowments  of  the  country  for  any  class.  The  farmers 
wodd  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  board  of  their  children, 
and  a  reasonable  contribution  towards  their  tuition — let  us  say 
£20  a-year  for  thdr  board,  and  £7  10s.  to  remunerate  the 
teachen.  Bat,  in  order  that  it  might  be  done  well  at  these 
rates,  severd  conditions  are  requisite.  It  is  only  through  large 
numben  and  good  management  that  the  best  teaching,  and  a 
proper  diet  could  be  secured  at  these  prices.  Then  for  so  large 
a  school — buildings  of  considerable  dimensions  and  some 
dignity — ample  space  in  grounds  for  recreation  are  eminently 
deunble.  And  to  these  oonditions  we  mast  add  the  means  of 
exeitiuj^  emulation,  and  of  rewarding  merit  ia  sach  a  laborious 
aad  paiafd  punuit  as  the  disdpline  of  the  mind,  by  prizes, 
and  certificates,  and  honorary  distinctions  of  all  kinds— 

"  Fame  is  the  spur,  whidi  the  dear  spirit  doth  raise. 
To  spam  ddighto  and  Uve  laborious  days." 

These  are  the  oonditions  of  a  sehool,  which  the  farmera  could 
dtimatdy  muntain  for  themselves  independently,  but  codd 
hardly  create  and  call  at  once  into  a  dignified  existence.  This 
must  oe  done  through  the  means  of  resources  from  without, 
and  I  proceed  to  show  how.  It  will  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  you  that  f  axliament  in  the  year  1869  intrusted  to 
three  eommisrions  almost  absolute  power  over  the  endowed 
schools  throughout  the  oonatry,  and  even  the  endowments 
which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  has  bequeathed  for  ednca- 
tiond purposes,  and  that  these  oommisnoners  have  witliin  this 
or  the  next  year  to  make  sdiemes  for  recasting  any  endowed 
school  they  may  think  fit  into  such  new  form  as  shdl  seem 
best  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  locdity  or  county  in  which  it  is 
situate,  and  not  only  so  but  they  have  power  to  amdgamate 
two  or  more  aidowments,or  to  make  one  centrd  school  out  of 
severd  small  ones.  Now  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  our  oppor- 
tunity. If  there  be  only  anywhere  in  the  coun^  any  one  en- 
dowed school  in  a  roral  district,  which  dther  has 
ampler  fonds  that  under  its  present  constitution  are 
avdUible  for  public  uses,  or  of  which  the  public 
are  not  at  any  rate  to  a  foU  extent  avdling  them- 
sdves,  let  the  formen  of  the  county  of  North- 
umberland pat  in  thdr  ddm  and  show  their  want  to  these 
commiisionen.  Let  them  ask  for  that  school  to  bo  converted 
into  a  second-grade  ichool,  of  a  character  and  quality  which 
may  be  offered  at  a  cost  which  wodd  suit  thdr  purses ;  and 
that  a  new  scheme  for  such  school  may  be  passed  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  them  as  a  dass,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
difficulties  th^  have  than  others  in  educating  their  sons,  both 
focilities  and  inducements.  Now  the  thoughts  of  all  for  whom 
the  matter  has  any  special  interest  will,  I  doubt  not,  imme- 
diately tum  to  the  Uaydon  Bridge  trust,  which  is  known  to 
be  wnlthy  and  doing  at  present  out  a  moderate  amount  of 
good.  Situate  on  a  fine  of  railway  near  the  border  of  two 
counties,  in  a  hedthy  valley»  it  is  a  choice  site  for  a  large 
boarding-school,  being  easily  accessible  to  Northamberland, 
Durham,  and  Cumberland;  and  the  commissioner  who  was 
sent  down  into  the  district  to  take  a  preliminary  survey  of 
these  endowed  schools,  was  himself  the  first  to  propoand  this 
very  idea  :  for  these  are  the  words  of  his  report :  "The  excess 
of  endowment  concentrated  at  «Haydon  Bridge  available  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  would  foil  little  short  of  £1,000  per 
annum.  I  can  suggest  no  oUier  expedient  for  providing  the 
farmers  of  Northumberland  with  an  edncationd  establishment 
similar  to  that  at  FramUngham.**  And  again,  he  says, 
**  Haydon  Bridge  endowment  presents  the  only  opportunity 
for  making  an  experiment  in  Northumberland  similar  to  that 
which  has  succeeded  at  Framlingham."  Again,  he  suggests 
that  Crewe's  charity  atBamborough  Castle  might  be  made  to 
supply  some  portion  of  the  requsite  funds  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  once  more,  that  certain  school  endowments  else- 
where which  are  now  doing  more  harm  than  good,  as  at  Allen- 
dale, Stamfordham,  and  Pontdand,  might  be  utilised  by  bdng 
tumed  into  a  common  fund  for  bursaries,  which  might  be 
hdd  by  formen*  sons  coming  from  those  districts  to  the  sap- 
posed  great  farmen*  school  at  Haydon  Bridge.  Sap- 
poung  the  oomnussionen  were  to  lend  a  willing 
ear,  let  me  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  features  of  the 
scheme  whiui  might  be  suggested  to  them  for  their  adoption. 
To  give  prospect  of  success  to  a  school  such  as  1  have  sup- 
posed to  DC  dedrable,  at  a  cost  to  the  former  not  exceeding  the 
limit  I  mentioned  as  a  maximum,  vis.,  £27  10s.,  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  advantages  must  be  secured  to  it :  1,  Baildings 
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free  of  rent ;  2,  A  snbsidised  tnition ;  S,  Some  spedal  privi- 
leges  to  the  farmer  class ;  4,  A  form  of  gorenunent  which  shall 
command  pabUc  oonfldenoe. 

1.  BtTiLDiNOS  TUX  OF  RXifT.— The  Khool  eanaot  be 
ciheap  and  good  asless  it  he  on  a  large  scale.  To  raise  soitable 
Imiiaings  for  three  hundred  boys  a  capital  wonld  be  required 
Ot  not  less  than  £60  per  head,  or  £15,000.  The  Commis- 
rioners  might  empower  the  tnutees  at  onee  to  proride  an 
ample  site  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres,  and  to  capitalise  so 
much  of  their  property  as  wonld  raise  that  sum,  bnt  it  wonld 
serre  a  wider  pnri>ose  that  it  shonid  be  raised  l^  loan  among 
•neh  of  the  innabitants  of  the  connty  as  may  be  friendiv  to 
the  scheme,  and  desirous,  without  great  sacrifloe,  to  lend  their 
rapport  to  it.  There  would  be  no  risk  of  loss  if  the  loan  were 
suMoribed  in  shares  of  £100  each,  the  capital  secured  by 
mortgage  on  the  trust  lands,  and  a  small  interest,  say  2|  per 
cent.,  guaranteed,  with  the  altematiTe  of  having  a  boy  in  the 
school  for  every  share  at  a  reduction  of  £5  per  annum.  If 
the^  school  were  successful,  the  expenence  of  similar  insti- 
tutions leads  to  the  belief  that  there  would  be  profits,  of  which 
such  a  proportion  as  wonld  accomplish  it  in  a  fixed  series  of 
years  should  first  be  secured  as  a  sinking  fund,  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  debt ;  but  if  there  were  yet  a  balance,  a 
dividend  might  be  declared.  Thus  a  large  number  of  persons 
would  become  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  school — ^it  is 
to  be  hoped  a  fair  representation  of  the  landed  interest  of  the 
county  at  least. 

S.  A  8UB8IDI8XD  TUITION. — ^I  supposc  the  former  might 
pay  £7  lOs.  for  the  tuition  of  his  boy,  but  that  would  not 
provide  by  nearly  half  as  much  again  the  cost  of  first-rate 
tuition.  There  should  be  a  teacher  at  least  to  every  thirhr 
hoys.  The  whole  cost  would  be  from  £10  to  £ld  a-head. 
The  trusts  shonid  give  houses  and  retaining  stipends  of  £200 
and  £100,  at  least,  to  the  head  and  second  master,  and  their 
remuneration  shonid  be  increased  by  capitation  fees  from  eadi 
boy,  which  would  give  them  a  vital  interest  in  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  school. 

8.  SOKX  BnClAL  PBIVILSOXS  TO  THZ  TASMZK  CLASS.— 

If,  as  I  am  supposing,  it  is  princij»ally  the  connty  proprietors 
who  ihall  principally  exhibit  their  interest  by  subscrunng  to 
the  school  loan  and  takinff  up  the  shares,  thev  wonld  not  be 
making  any  unreasonable  demand,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  large 
schools  desiffued  mainly  for  special  dasses  Tsuch  as  Marl- 
borough CoUege,  for  the  clergy),  the  rate  of  charge  should  be 
made  easier  to  the  sons  of  the  agricultural  dass  than  to  others. 
I  wonld  sugeest  that  it  should  be  five  pounds  higher  to  any 
other  than  farmers*  sons,  viz.,  £32  10s.,  which  might  help  to 
make  the  solvency  of  the  scheme  doubly  safe,  and  give  a  better 
ultimate  prospect  of  profit.  Then  I  suppose  that  whatever 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  trust  remains  unexhausted  after 
the  calls  already  made  upon  it  shonid  be  dispensed  in  exhi- 
bitions or  bursaries  of  £10  or  £5  each,  still  with  preference  to 
Ikrmers*  sons ;  but  one  condition  I  would  make — ^tiiat  no  lad 
should  be  eligible  to  bursaries  from  Haydon  Bridge  or  any 
other  favourra  district  who  had  not,  previously  to  hjs  entrance 
at  this  school,  passed  the  sixth  Government  standard  at  a 
pubilc  elementary  school. 

4.— Form  of  Govebjcmint.— The  head  master  shonid  be 
supreme  in  the  school,  and  have  the  uncontrolled  power  of 
appomting  and  dismissing  the  under  masters ;  bnt  the  whole 
management  of  the  boarding-house,  or  hostel,  as  it  is  called, 
except  as  regards  the  discipline,  also  of  the  course  of  studies 
to  be  adopted  in  the  school,  and  of  examiners  and  of  exami- 
nations, snould  be  secured  by  the  scheme  to  a  well  balanced 
body  of  governors,  who  should  in  equal  proportions  represent, 
I,  the  traditions  of  the  original  trust ;  2,  the  feelings  of  the 
parents  of  children  from  time  to  time  in  the  school ;  S,  the 
feeling  of  the  landed  interest  of  the  oounW  which  I  suppose 
to  be  represented  by  the  shareholders ;  and,  4,  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  country.  I 
think  such  a  board  would  be  secured  if  the  original  trustees, 
the  parents,  the  shareholders,  and  the  Universi^  of  Durham 
were  respectivdv  to  dect  each  of  them,  and  three  governors 
to  sit  upon  this  board.  Before  leaving  this  head  I  will  add 
this  much:  I  do  not  shirk,  bnt  I  will  not  pre-judge  the 
religions  question.  Boys  must  be  trained  as  Christians  or  they 
never  will  be  made  men  or  farmers.  I  would  daim  a  Church 
of  England  training  for  church  boys.  The  motto  I  shonid 
uke  to  see  adopted  would  be— •«  No  abatement  of  the  truth 
•B«  my  convictions  in  myteadiing,  and  no  desinof  domiidon 


over  other  men's  ooBriotbns,**  Attonff  ^  diteetioM  d 
religions  oontrovermr  it  is  a  comforting  belief  whiek  1  eslcr- 
tain  that  to  give  a  ndr  fidd  to  others'  faith  is  the  pefiey  moit 
likd^  to  disband  pr|^ttdioes,  and  to  lead  up  uUuutely  to  the 
unveiled  and  certain  truth.  And  now,  suppodng  s  Itige 
boarding  school,  of  the  type  of  Framlinpiam,  thai  proriM 
for  the  preliminary  and  general  education  of  former^  nbs,  kt 
OS  not  roiget  that  among  the  wants  of  Northnmfaeriaad  voald 
still  rank  m  special  professional  oollcpe  of  the  type  of  Ores- 
cester,  where  these  sdences  which  directi;^  bear  npos  atrial* 
tare,  together  with  applied  mathematics,  indnding  under  M 
head  mechanics,  statics,  hydrodynamics,  &&,  might  be  stB&d 
by  young  men  who  had  first  in  the  course  of  praeticil  visk 
appreciated  the  want  of  them,  to  much  greater  sdvanlsge  tbc 
bv  boys  at  school,  and  where,  too,  the  yonn^  fomei's  edoeatioQ 
shonid  recdve  the  coping  stone  of  a  practical  introdadksto 
the  most  approved  methods  of  managing  a  modd  fsno  is  all 
its  details.  The  Haydon  Bridse  tmst  haveavdasbk&a 
near  Bdford ;  how  ai  this  could  be  utilised  for  the  pozsNi  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  observe  among  the  opjeefa 
of  the  founder's  thought,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  tbe  intn- 
duction  of  young  men  into  the  business  of  life  as  well  as  tk 
education  of  boys.  However  this  may  be,  this  prafessioiil 
college,  when  we  consider  the  energies  of  Agrienhonl  Sodtfia 
and  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  might  probaUy  mnch  more  eadj 
than  the  school  be  self-creatod  as  well  as  sdf-supported.  A 
modd  and  experimental  form  might  or  might  not  be  vttmrj ; 
bnt  one  good  practical  teacher  of  agriculture  and  oae  Fnfes. 
sor  of  phvdcal  and  mathematial  sdenoe,  to  act  also 
as  principal,  might  be  staiT  enough,  I  ooDcdTc,  to 
begin  to  rather  a  few  students,  in  a  plain  and  up»- 
tending  building,  which  would  have  little  need  of  digsitx;  if 
it  seemed  at  all  to  take  root,  museums,  and  laboratories  ai 
other  appliances  would  probably  soon  be  supplied  by  tbeea- 
thnsiasm  of  the  county.  Half  the  scale  of  payment  exacted 
at  Cirencester — say,  for  example,  £65,  would  leare  nurgis, 
after  providing  board  and  lodging  snffident  for  real  vorkog 
students,  for  the  remuneration  of  a  staff  of  competent  teacben 
proportionate  in  number  to  the  number  of  the  stndentk  Bat 
on  this  matter,  even  if  my  space  permitted,  I  would  sot  ns- 
ture  further  into  the  dan^^erous  resion  of  details.  Bat  I  bin 
still  to  find  my  justification  for  these  snggestioas  in  eqiei* 
ments  which  have  been  already  made  euiewhere,  and  bit 
largdy  succeeded  to  illustrate  the  short  account  which  07  tiac 
permits  me  to  give  of  tbe  origin,  various  fortunes,  sndpratiu 
position  of  these  experiments.  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  ex 
existing  institutions,  arranged  into  four  groups  sceordiag  to 
the  several  systems  of  which  they  are  req>ectiTdj  tjpea ;  it 
will  save  one  the  necessity  of  going  into  minute  sad  veah- 
some  details;  at  the  same  time,  anyone  that  cares  todoso 
may  see  there  the  reasons  which  exist  tar  much  that  I  hive 
advanced.  Under  A  yon  will  perodve  stands  Cirencester  Col- 
lege— the  sole  existing  representative  of  its  8yst<ffl-4i>at, 
namely,  of  giving  a  merely  special  education,  a  ^nktM 
training  without  anytiiing  to  lead  up  to  it.  This  vsa  a  caai!il 
fault  in  the  origiiud  idea,  though  time  has  done  mm  to 
obviate  it  now,  that  other  large  and  sncoessliBl  schods  for  tk 
general  education  of  farmerr  sons  have  grown  up  udent 
and  up  to  it,  for  to  them  it  may  serve  as  the  after--4he  fijuib- 
ing  colleg|e.  Ton  will  observe  there  are  four  sorts  of  'vtstBa- 
tions  distinguished  at  the  head  of  this  table  1^  the  kttm  A 
BCD.  Under  A,  Cirencester  CoUe^  which  had  tbe  start 
of  all  in  1%^  and  is  the  first  foundation  of  the  tensat-finBen 
themselves  in  their  first-formed  seal  for  science  snd  profe* 
sional  training.  Under  B  is  one  representation  of  tb 
Woodard  noup  of  schools— «  leaven  wnich  is  workisf  m 
spreading  far  and  wide  through  the  land,  and  which  is  tbe  of- 
spring  of  the  zeal  of  high  churchmen  to  recover  throsgfa  tl^ 
instrumentality  of  education  some  of  the  great  and  poverfai 
middle-dass  to  the  Church  of  £n^and.  Under  C  are  tbce 
representatives  of  another  wide^preading  and  itrj  prosiisiBj^ 
movement — ^the  county  schools,  which  owed  their  oiigis  ^ 
most  simnltaneoudv  with  the  first  Woodard  School  to  a  bsi 
of  noblemen,  gentiemen,  and  a  dergyman — tbe  Ber-  ^ 
bendary  Brereton,  in  the  Connty  of  Devon,  who  aaxioasI)r «" 
sired  to  promote  the  devation  en  the  farming  class  throogfa  u 
education  which  should  owe  most  to  coun^  iuflnenee.  ^ 
after  tenant-formers,  high-ehureh  dergymes,  ssd  t» 
county  gentlemen  have  fi^  ^enty  years,  indepeadestlf  of 
each  other,  uid  all  with  high  bvt  diilsrait  inoliTss  M 
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ityiag  thor  pmiioe  hands  at  moulding  the  education  of  far- 
mer's ions  into  a  tangible  shape,  there  comes  aoder  D  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  the  compoond  idea  which  these  later  times 
suggest,  and  which  I  have  presnmsd  to  nrge  npon  yon  to-day, 
the  creation  of  a  public  farmers'  boarding-school  by  the 
araalgnmation  of  one  of  the  old  endowed  schools  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  new  system  of  the  county  schools.  So  has  been 
nmalgamated  and  with  some  success  the  old  archbishop  Hol- 
sate's  School  at  York,  with  the  modem  Tork  County  Teoman's 
Sohool.  As  much  experience  has  been  gained,  many  lessons 
taught  b^  the  ups  and  downs,  and  nopiugs  after  success  of 
these  various  exueriments,  long  as  I  have  already  detabed 
yora,  I  must  yet  before  I  conclude,  side  bv  side  with  the  de- 
tails which  yon  have  in  the  syuoptical  table,  pass  each  group 
so  far  under  review  as  to  attempt  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
character,  the  merits,  and  failings  of  each. 

A. — Cirencester  College,  founded  in  1844,  owed  its  institu- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  to  tenant  farmers,  and  was  first  discussed 
at  a  Farmers'  Club.  The  first  idea  of  what  farmers  required, 
originating  with  themselves,  resulted,  perhaps,  naturally  enough 
in  a  simple  professional  college.  The  great  war,  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  had  put  a  great  stress  upon  the  resources 
of  agriculture ;  the  return  of  peace  in  '16  with  machioeiy, 
steam  power  in  all  its  novel  application,  and  the  opening  re- 
sources of  agricultural  chemistry  following  rap'dly  iu  her  train, 
Idndled  "  seal"  which  was  not  altogether,  and  possiblv  could 
not  be  sooording  to  knowledge,  flnthusiasm  makes  mistakes, 
but  often  they  are  the  stepping  stones  to  higher  things-.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  begin  with  a  special  professional  education, 
and  to  think  that  the  mind  can  profitably  crrapple  with  science, 
which  has  not  gone  through  a  long  ana  severe  preliminary 
training — that  is  to  put  the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse  in  the 
hope  to  get  home  sooner  a  cart-load  of  immediately  profitable 
results.  Other  mistakes  were  made  at  the  outset  at  Cirences- 
ter. It  was  a  mistake  to  believe  as  they  did  that  a  farm 
could  be  worked  to  a  profit  while  managed  by  a  board  of  ^ro- 
feasors,  and  tilled  by  students.  The  filming  by  a  limited 
company  brouffht  the  concern  in  a  few  years  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  while  the  students  galloped  after  Uie  hounds,  or 
Bmoked  unconcerned  under  the  hedges.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  educational  advantages  could  be  offered  to  good 
practical  purpose  in  the  same  institution  to  working  farmers 
and  sucking  landlords.  The  effect  of  this  last  raistue,  while 
others  have  been  remedied,  remains  to  this  day  in  the  ambitious 
and  expensive  plan  on  which  everythins  is  arranged,  and  a 
scale  of  charges  which  is  consequently  afl  but  prohibitory  to 
the  bulk  of  tenant  farmers. 

B. — In  the  meanwhile,  or  within  fiVe  years  of  the  starting 
of  Cirencester  College,  the  stationary  or  reactionary  condition 
of  education  in  the  middle  classes,  made  more  apparent  by  its 
rapid  progress  in  the  classes  both  above  and  below  them, 
struck  very  forcibly,  though  from  quite  another  point  of  view, 
some  zealous  high-church  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Woodard,  a  large  hearted,  a  hish  minded,  and 
determined  man,  olMerved  the  gap,  and  resolved  to  throw  him- 
aelf  into  it,  and  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  fill  it.  lie  has  been  largely  successful  in  his  efforts,  and 
has  expended,  I  should  supfrase,  not  less  than  igl60,0()0  in 
poshing  and  carryinff  out  nis  scheme  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. He  relies,  I  should  add,  in  some  measure  for  the 
sacoess  of  his  plan  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  upon  bebg 
able  to  obtain  teaching  power  for  his  schools  through  the  sel^ 
sacrificing  spirit  of  the  English  dergy,  at  a  rate  considerably 
below  its  market  value.  I  nave  chosen  one  of  his  schools  for 
my  table,  that  at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex,  which  I  supposed 
came  nesLrest,  and  furnished  most  lessons  for  our  tenant  far- 
mers' needs.  He  has  another  planned  for  the  reception  of 
1,000  boys  at  Ardingley,  on  the  London  and  Brighton  rail- 
way, which  is  also  designed  for  the  smaller  farmers' dass,  and 
at  which  board  and  education  is  offered  for  £16  a  vear ;  but 
with  this  notice  I  pass  it  by^  as  I  sm  convinced  that  the  dietary 
is  too  low,  the  mode  of  living  too  poor  for  Northumberland 
stomachs ;  but  at  Hurstpierpoint^  m  a  handsome  and  most 
commodious  range  of  buildings  standing  in  24  acres  of  ground, 
upwards  of  800  sons  of  farmers,  and  those  of  a  corresponding 
grade  of  society,  are  receiving  an  education  most  aamirably 
adapted  to  all  the  requirements,  at  a  cost  ranxiuff  from 
£27  to  £30  a  year.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  schools  founded 
by  Canon  Woodard,  though  a  society  of  which  he  is 
Jieadf  which  calls  itMlf  St.  lucholaa  College,  and  its  olyeet  is 


to  provide  suitable  education  under  the  nursing  care  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  all  the  different  grades  of  the  great 
middle  class.  This  system  is  seen  now  extending  itself  north- 
wards, and  a  Woodard  school  of  similar  plan  and  dimensions 
with  Hurstpierpoint  is  ready  fbr  opening  this  present  year  at 
Denston,  in  Staffordsbire.  I  must  just  add  that  the  last  few 
years  have  witnessed,  independent  of  St.  Nicholas  College, 
other  examples  of  a  kindred  enthusiasm  with  Mr.  Woodard's. 
Archdeacon  Dennison  for  some  years  turned  his  own  house  into 
a  school  for  farmers'  boys ;  the  Aev.  Philip  Egerton  has  devoted 
his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  amounting  to  £16,000,  to  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  successful  farmers*  school  at 
Bloxham,  in  Oxfordshire ;  the  Rev.  Daniel  Trinder,  a  curate 
iu  Cornwall,  entrusted  between  £4,000  and  £5,000  in  a  simiUr 
undertaking  at  Probus,  and  this  without  the  smallest  prospect 
or  expectation  in  any  one  case  of  any  other  return  than  keep- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  school  for  this  class,  which  would 
ultimately  become  self-supporting.  I  cannot  but  pay  my 
warmest  tribute  of  admiration  to  this  xeal,  and  I  beheve  ^et 
that  religious  zeal  is  the  trne  salt  to  preserve  a  money-getting 
age  from  corruption ;  but  for  all  that  I  believe  it  is  too  late  to 
cultivate  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  through  ex- 
clnsiveness,  or  to  implant  her  principles  on  any  artificial  or 
hot-bed  system.  An  exclusive  attachment  to  distinctive  prin- 
ciples is  apt  to  give  them  an  exaggerated  importance  in  compa- 
rison of  the  yet  common  inheritance  of  Chrbtians,  and  I 
should  not  expect  that  the  Woodard  system  would  approve  it- 
self entirelv  as  the  best  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the  North 
of  England.  The  next  movement  in  behalf  of  farmers'  sons' 
education  which  occurred,  and  it  was  within  five  years  again 
of  the  launching  of  Mr.  Woodard's  system — whether  or  not  it 
was  a  reaction  from  its  exclnsiveness,  or  possessed  an  inde- 
pendent origin — was  on  a  broader  basis  and  of  slower  growth, 
out  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  and  perhaps  contains  the 
seeds  of  a  more  permanent  success.  This  is  the  county  school 
system  C,  originating  in  Devon  with  prebendary  Brereton, 
and  Earl  Fortesone,  and  cautiously  tried  in  the  first  instance 
in  that  county  at  West  Bnckland ;  it  has  been  largely  followed 
in  various  counties  and  munificently  fostered  by  the  great 
landed  proprietors.  These  county  schools  are  designed  to 
have,  as  the  name  imports,  the  frame-work  of  couuty  so- 
ciety for  their  basis,  in  preference  to  the  diocese  and  clergy, 
and  their  object  is  to  provide  a  general  education  for  farmers 
sons  on  an  independent  and  self-supporting  system.  The  eom- 
mereialor  proprietaiv  principle  is  introduced,  buildings  are 
raised  by  funds  suppuei  by  a  limited  company,  a  model  farm 
and  laboratories  formed  part  of  the  original  plan,  but  were  put 
aside  when  it  was  found  that  while  there  is  no  harm  in  work- 
ing at  play — at  cricket  or  at  football — playing  at  work 
whether  with  the  plough  or  in  chemical  experiments,  is  a 
very  idle  game.  Another  feature  of  this  plan  was  the  in- 
stitution of  local  examinations  for  the  awards  of  certi- 
ficates of  honour  and  prises  for  proficiency  in  the  various 
branches  of  agricultural  science.  This  intention  was  super- 
seded by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  rapid  succession. 
Ist,  by  the  Society  of  Arts ;  2nd,  oy  t\eBoyal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  finally  by  the  occupation  of  the  whole  ground  by 
the  local  examinations,  henceforward  held  .7  the  great  Urwin- 
ites  at  every  centre  where  thev  can  eather  candidates.  This  has 
created  a  new  era  in  middlB-class  edocation.  With  these  local 
examinations  it  is  impossible  that  proviucia  education  can 
go  on  anv  longer  at  the  dead  level  of  the  past.  These  certifi- 
cates will  have  more  and  more  a  recognised  ht.  uoraiy  value 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the  gold  wh  ch  has  not 
been  charged  and  stamped  will  be  taken  as  spun  "^us  metal. 
The  schoou  before  us  have  generally  taken  a  hi^h  standing 
at  these  University  local  examinations,  but  the  trial  se^ooi  at 
West  Buckland,  the  first  example  of  these  county  schools,  by  a 
long  way  occupies  the  most  eminent  place.  But  now  as  tihe 
largest  and  most  sueoessful  offshoots  of  tliis  county  school  system 
I  must  mention  Cranlqr  County  School,  in  Surrey,  the  Albert 
Memorial  Collm  at  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk,  and  the  Bed- 
lordshire  Middle-class  Public  School.  Each  is  a  boarding 
school  with  handsome  roomy  buildings  standing  in  extensive 
grounds.  The  Albert  buildings  are  free,  the  Lantpiers 
subscribed  £22,000;  the  Bedfordshire  buildings  pay  a  dividend 
to  a  limited  company.  There  are  300  pupils  of  the  farming 
class  more  or  less  in  each,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  their  future  profession.  The 
charge  per  head  is  from  £27  to  J686.    There  eiists  one  in- 
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•tanoe  already,  and  that  not  an  unsacaeufiil  one,  of  that  amal- 
gamation of  a  ichool  adapted  to  modern  waota,  an  old  founda- 
tion which  I  haTo  Tentorad  to  snsgeat;  thia  ia  at  York. 
Archbishop  Holgate*a  school,  as  a  cuuaical  endowed  school, 
there  attracted  nopnpils.  The  Yeoman's  aoliool,  founded  by 
the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  was  languishing  for  want  of  fnnds.  The 
two  united  into  one  now  educate  100  bovs,  a  fair  proportion 
of  whom  are  fiurmers*  sons,  at  a  cost  of  £28  10s.  a  year.  If 
it  were  situated  in  the  country  its  success  would  be  probably 
still  less  ambiguous.  For  obvious  reasons  it  has  not  fallen 
within  my  plan  to  notice  schools  however  eminently  success- 
ful, such  as  the  grammar  sdiool  at  Hexham,  which  can  only 
K>e  accommodation  to  day  boarders,  as  they  endently  cannot 
i  widely  useful  to  the  farmers*  dass.  nor  again  private 
adventure  schools  which,  though  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Coult- 
hard's,  at  Brampton,  Uiey  have  done  ||pod  service,  are  neces- 
sarily, as  depending  upon  the  enterprise  and  life  of  a  single 
individual,  of  a  precarious  and  transitory  character.  And 
now,  as  my  kst  word,  I  nish  I  could  tliink  I  had  not  detamed 
you  so  long  without  convincing;  some  that  a  thorough  general 
education  would  be  a  great  gain  to  farmers'  sons ;  second,  that 
there  exist  sufficient  grounds  in  experiments  tried  elsewhere 
for  the  framing  of  a  safe  scheme ;  and  third,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  allow  a  new  scheme  to  be  promulgated  by  the  en- 
dowed schook  commissioners  for  the  Uaydon  Bridge  educa- 
tional trust,  without  the  tenant  farmers  combining  to  prefer 
their  daim  for  a  countv  school. 

The  CuAiuun  said  every  part  of  the  scheme  seemed  tlio- 
rouffhly  worked  out  and  sifted,  and  if  it  was  taken  up  by  prac- 
tical men  he  was  sure  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dwarris, 
who  was  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  some  such  scheme  to  a 
successful  issue.  They  need  not  expect  that  such  a  scheme 
could  be  carried  through  without  meeting  i^ith  obstacles,  but 
when  men  were  determined  there  were  few  obstacles  which 
they  could  not  surmount. 

Mr.  J.  M.  RiDLXT  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Dwarris  that  the 
first  neat  otgect  of  education  ought  to  be  the  laying  of  a 
sound  foundation.  Before  thqr  aspired  to  greater  things  they 
should  get  a  good  elementary  foundation  safely  laid,  so  that 
they  could  build  upon  it  other  technical  systems.  He  thought 
they  had  ample  means  for  establishing  such  primary  schools- 
he  meant  by  the  words  primary  scnools,  sdiools  in  which 
primary  education  wu  taught,  and  not  primary  schools  in  the 
sense  of  the  new  Government  Code  of  education — as  would 
amply  fit  any  boy  for  entering  a  secondary  school.  He  was  in 
the  position  of  a  good  manv  more  in  this  ooun^,  somewhat 
entrusted,  as  a  trustee  of  tne  public  funds — ^nominally  at  least 
the;r  were  entrusted,  as  fiu  as  they  had  power— with  the  distri- 
button  of  these  funds  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  directions  of 
the  founders.  He  spoke  more  particulariy  with  regard  to  one 
particular  fund,  of  which  Mr.  Dwarris  had  made  mention, 
namely,  that  at  Haydon  Bridge.  They  had  large  endowmenU 
there,  and  they  were  at  present  endeavouring  to  devote  them 
to  what  they  saw  to  be  essential  to  the  neighteurhood,  namdy. 
a  school  for  furnishing  primary  education.  In  this  they  had 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  unless  they  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  or  the  Commissioners,  and  had  some  addi- 
tional powers  granted  to  them,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
accomplish  it.  He  thought  they  should  not  condemn  what 
was  existing  without  knowing  the  difficulties  those  people  had 
to  contend  with  who  are  entrusted  with  those  edueational 
funds.  It  is  only  by  the  strong  power  of  the  law  that  these 
fonds  can  be  rendmd  available  for  a  scheme  such  as  Mr. 
Dwarris  had  presented  before  them.  He  thought  they  were 
amply  sufficient  for  securing  both  a  primary  school  and  a 
higher  educational  institute  such  as  that  suggested.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  he  was  afraid  they  must  look  through  a 
long  vista  of  years  before  they  could  get  that  interference  of 
the  law  which  would  give  them  the  necessary  power  over  these 
funds.  The  whole  subject  had  been  entrusted  to  three  Com- 
missioner^ who  proposed  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  whole 
of  such  schools  in  England.  He  need  not  tell  them  that  it 
would  take  twenty  men  five  years  to  go  throuffh  that  work ; 
and  unless,  by  some  representations,  they  could  induce  the 
Oovemment  to  put  more  men  on  to  tnat  work,  there  were  no 
hopes  of  their  olgeet  being  speedily  attained. 

Mr.  T.  P.  DoD8  said  he  had  heard  a  great  many  papers 

!l?*V*^^.**'.*!i*'"«f*^*,^**»*»  ^*®**  »  »"«?•  exception,  the  one 
they  had  just  listened  to  waa  the  best  heliad  ever  heard.    He 


trusted  that  the  Club  would  not  simply  resi  satisfied  with 
hearing  the  paper  read  and  thanking  Mr.  Dwarrb  for  it,  but 
that  they  would  take  aome  practical  steps  for  ooHunimkakiag 
with  other  parts  of  the  county,  in  order  to  see  what  atepa  esn 
be  taken,  or  whether  any  can  be  taken,  for  getting  aoiaB  such 
scheme  as  had  been  presented  to  them  set  agtuBg,  with  th» 
various  fnnds  there  are  in  this  county  for  soch  a  purpose. 
The  large  funds  connected  with  the  Haydon  Bridge  charity, 
and  those  other  school  funds  of  whicn  ICr.  Dwarris  had 
spoken,  were  amply  sufficient  to  do  all  that  waa  lequired,  if 
th^  can  only  be  got  hold  of.  He  snggeated  that  the  Qah 
should  appoint  a  special  committee,  to  oonfer  with  Kr. 
Dwarris,  and  to  communicate  with  other  similar  dabs  throarii- 
out  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  eolQect  boMt 
the  Commissioners  or  tlie  Govenmen^  in  order  to  aacrrtais 
what  can  be  done  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  vciy  great 
importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  county — a  matter,  he  should 
say,  of  the  first  importance — and  he  was  sure  that  they  eouU 
not  but  fed  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dwirris  few  the  wuy  la 
which  he  had  brought  it  before  the  Club. 

Mr.  W.  Tbottxb,  the  secretary,  said  Mr.  Dods  had  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  should  be  ibrmed  to  cany  out  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  paper.  He  thousht  that  auggcilion  s 
proper  one,  and  he  hopea  the  Club  would  appoint  a  cocamitttt 
befora  separating  to  oonfer  with  BIr.  Dwarris,  and  to  take  the 
other  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  seheme. 

Mr.  DsTDON  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  sulgect  brought  before  them  that  day ; 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that,  in  tne  carrying  out  of  aach  a 
seheme,  Mr.  Dwarris  did  not  pronose  to  give  the  tenehiag  a 
denominationd  character.  The  Haydon  Bridge  charity  had 
been  referred  to,  and  he  wished  to  ask  whether  thi^  thought 
it  would  be  fair  to  the  other  daases  of  the  oommuai^  for  the 
whole  of  that  ehari^  to  be  devoted  to  formen?  fleeoeU 
not  see  that  it  would  be  fiur,  as  he  thought  there  wer 
who  had  the  same  right  to  t»ese  funds  as  th^  had. 

Mr.  Dods  remarked  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
anydass  of  the  advantage  of  these  ftrads. 

The  CnATRMJUff,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Dwarris,  said  he  was  sure  Uiat  the  hands  held  up  waa  oat 
a  small  indication  of  the  fediuff  of  gratitude  to  him  that  was 
in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Club  for  having  hroM^t 
that  matter  before  them.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Drywrn 
had  said  about  the  Haydon  Bridge  charity,  ho  was  sane  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dwairia  than  to 
rob  the  poor  of  the  district.  These  schools  are  a  great  heacit 
to  the  district.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  vcan  thej  had 
been  doinrevexrthing  in  their  power  to  try  ana  improre  thew 
schools.  They  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  Govenunent  Ib> 
spectors  to  come  and  report  upon  them  but  had  iSailed.  In 
oonsequenee  of  this,  when  they  endeavoured  to  set  a  qnahfied 
teacher — and  a  teacher  goes  for  little  now  who  does  not  cany 
the  stamp  of  authority  with  him,  they  found  that  no  one 
would  come  unless  the  schools  were  under  the  inspectioa  of 
the  Government  Inspector.  Thef  had  therefore  been  oUiged 
to  abandon  ^loae  trained  teachers.  They  oSerBd  to  the 
Government  to  bear  the  expense  if  they  would  allow  their 
Inspector  to  come  to  theae  schools ;  but  they  would  not  aDov 
him  to  do  the  work  even  b  his  spare  time.  Th^  wosdd  cad|y 
perceive,  therefore,  that  they  bad  had  an  np-hill  atranie  ia 
getting  those  schools  such  as  fhtj  are.  One  thing  he  thoa^ 
would  DC  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  in  that  disttict, 
namdy  that  ther  should  be  allowed  to  charge  a  saiall  fee  fer 
each  scholar.  Parents  who  have  nothing  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education  are  only  too  ready  to  keep  then  away 
trma  school  on  any  trifling  pretext  A  small  fin  wooU  serve 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  parent  that  the  diild  would  go  to  sdMd 
when  once  he  had  paid  his  penny  at  the  beginnim;  of  the 
week.  If  they  could  get  a  small  fee  from  tluiae  who  eaald 
afford  it,  they  would  tnen  have  increased  fends  for  canyiag 
on  a  more  extended  sphere  of  operations.  It  is  not  neeewtry 
to  confine  the  whole  of  tiie  funds  of  the  charity  nmntf  to  the 
dementarv  school.  He  had  no  doubt  funds  eodd  be  spaitd 
towards  the  scheme  snggested  without  infringiif  upon  the 
benefits  which  the  poor  and  others  in  the  district  osriml  fium 
the  dementaiy  school  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  DwARUB,  in  reply,  aaid  aa  fhrmers  originated  CSren- 
cester  College  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  so  lie  thonght  a 
somewhat  similar  college,  which  was  requifed  for  the  Berth  of 
England,  might,  if  mention  was  made  of  it  to  them,  be  ongi- 
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Bated  by  the  HoKbam  farmers*  Club.  He  had  individually 
for  tweB^-ll?e  Tears  beeo  yeiy  closely  couneeted  with  the 
&nners  of  Nortuamberland,  and  more  especially  with  those  in 
his  own  parish,  and  he  knew  them  to  be  an  intelligent, 
thoii^htfal  clan  of  men — •  mrenmsUnce  which  always  led 
him  to  fed  that  they  woold  be  prompt  to  receive  an  idea  that 
would  be  of  the  least  nse  to  them.  It  was  with  the  hope  that 
the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club  woold  take npthis subject  that 
he  was  indneed  to  bring  it  before  them.  With  regard  to  the 
objection  tliat  had  been  raised,  that  had  been  already  answered 
by  Mr.  Or^.  In  the  first  pUioe,  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea 
thai  the  primaiy  school  should  be  at  all  interfered  with.  He 
believed  that  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  small  pay- 
ment npon  the  ehfldren,  u  by  that  means  both  parents  and 
childien  would  lean  to  appreciate  the  school  more.  It  would 
also  then  come  in  for  its  proper  share  of  the  Government 
grant,  of  wliich  now  it  is  deprived.  Then,  again,  in  regard 
to  the  sehool  of  the  second  grade,  which  he  proposed,  he  nad 
carefully  goarded  himself  against  its  being  exduaively  for  the 


agricultural  dass.  He  meant  it  to  be  for  the  oommercia],  or 
any  other  that  might  be  gathered  into  it,  only  he  thought 
then  might  be  some  special  provision  for  fiumers,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  are  phoed  through 
their  exceptional  and  solitaiy  position  in  the  country.  He 
thoiuht  something  might  be  dlowed  as  compensation  for  that 
disadvantage,  but  that  was  the  only  thing  he  would  give  Uiem 
beyond  what  other  classes  were  allowed. 

Mr.  D0D8  then  moved  tliat  five  hundred  extra  copies  of  Mr. 
Dwarris*  paper  be  printed  in  large  ^rpe,  and  bonna  up  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  for  circulation. 

Mr.  GooDUCK  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  at  once 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D0D8  next  proposed  that  a  committee  of  five  members 
be  appointed  to  conftr  with  Mr.  Dwarris,  with  a  view  to 
carrying  out  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper,  the 
committee  to  consist  of  the  following  gentlemen,  namdy. 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  G.  Qnj),  and  Messrs.  J.  M.Ridley,  T. 
F.  Dods,  T.  Diydon,  and  A.  Wood— which  was  agreed  to. 


THE    BATH    AND    WEST  OF    ENGLAND    SOCIETY,  AND    SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES    ASSOCIATION. 


A  moetang  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was  hdd  on 
Tuesday,  Anril  26,  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  Bristol.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  £arl  of  Cork,  K.F.,  president.  There  were 
also  present,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Allen,  B.  G.  Badcock,  J.  T.  Bos- 
cawen,  C.  Bush,  R.  H.  Bush,  T.  Danger,  J.  Tanner  Davy, 
H.  Davy,  John  Daw,  F.  W.  Dymond,  C.  Edwards,  H.  Fookes, 
John  Ony,  Jonathan  Grey,  J.  D.  Hancock,  T.  Hnssey,  H.  F. 
Jones,  M.  King,  J.  Lush,  H.  St.  John  Maule,  J.  C.  Moore 
Sterens,  H.  liiddleton,  G.  S.  Foole,  J.  C.  Kamsden,  J.  W. 
Walrond,  W.  Smith  (Official  Accountant),  and  J.  Goodwin 
(Secretary  and  Editor). 

The  Meeti?io  of  1872.— The  deputation  who  visited 
Dorchester  on  the  15th  inst.  reported  as  the  result  of  tiidr 
oonferenee  with  the  locd  authorities  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  site  offored  for  the  Show-vard  and  the  Adds  proposed 
for  the  Trial  of  Implements.  Unaer  these  dreumstanoes,  the 
deputation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  had 
arranged  to  hold  thdr  meeting  at  Dorchester  in  1872,  and 
they  recommended  that  an  dlowance  of  £20  should  be  made 
to  the  Locd  Committee  in  consideration  of  their  making 
arrangements  with  the  Turnpike  Trustees  for  implements, 
stock,  poultry,  &c.,  connected  with  tiie  Society's  Meeting,  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  turnpike  firee  for  the  week  preceding  and 
the  week  succeeding  the  week  of  the  Exhibition.  The  report 
of  the  deputation  was  recdved  and  confirmed,  and  all  matters 
mar  now  be  conndered  to  be  definitdy  settled. 

RsquiBXXBifTS  or  Towirs.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Counol  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Foole,  that  after  the  Guildford 
Meeting  the  preliminary  mon^  payment  required  of  towns 
dedrous  of  receiving  the  Sodety  lie  reduced  from  £900,  at 
which  it  now  stan£,  to  £600,  but  this,  after  an  animated 
diaeosdon,  was  lost  by  a  m^jori^  of  two.— Mr.  Jonathan  Gray 
now  moved—"  That  whereas  pnor  to  the  Sodety's  Meeting  at 
Dorehester  in  1860  the  preliminary  money  payment  required 
of  towns  was  £800  only  instead  of  £900  as  now  reonired,  the 
Conncii  do,  after  the  Guildford  meeting,  revert  to  tne  former 
sam." — ^To  this  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Moore 
Stevens  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Knollys — **  That  with  reference 
to  the  Annud  Exhibition  of  this  Sodety  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  oondder  whether  any  modification  of  the  condi- 
tiona  and  money  payments  required  from  towns  be  desirable, 
and  to  report  toereon  to  the  CouneQ.  This  amendment 
having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Poole,  led  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  eventually  it  was  carried  by  a  nujjority  of  16  to 
2,  and  the  Committee  was  appointed  to  consist  of  Messn.  H. 
Williams,  O.  S.  Poole,  J.  £.  Knollys,  John  Gray,  Jonathan 
Gray,  B.  G.  Badcock,  Clement  Bush,  anid  J.  C.  Moore-Stevens. 

Guildford  Mutiho.— The  programme  for  the  forth- 
coming meeting  was  brought  up  and  settled. 

At  this  stage  of  the  procee£nga  the  chair  was  vacated  by 
the  President  and  taken  bv  Mr.  R.  G.  Badcock,  V.P. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jomi  Paw,  seconded  by  Mr,  Pools, 


it  was  resolved  that  the  following  be  substituted  for  that  hi- 
therto known  as  the  8th  bye-law :  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  Council,  otherwise  than  at  the  annud  meeting,  the  same 
sliall  be  reported  at  the  fint  meeting  of  the  Council,  after  the 
same  is  known  to  the  secretary,  and  notioe  thereof  shdl  be 
inserted  in  the  following  agenda  paper,  and«t  the  next  or 
some  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council,  memben  shall  be 
noaunated  to  sapdy  such  vacant^,  such  nominations  to  be 
inserted  in  the  next  agenda  paper,^  and  the  election  shall  take 
place  at  the  next  sncnedinff  meeting." 

Msjor  Allen,  M.P.,  ana  the  Wm,  and  Bev.  S.  Best  were 
recommended  by  the  Conndl  to  the  annud  meeting  for  dee« 
tion  as  vice-presidents ;  and  the  following  memben  were  re- 
commended to  the  annud  me^mg  to  be  deoted  as  members 
of  Council  to  fill  the  vacaneiea  in  the  Council  occadoned  by 
resupiations,  retirements,  or  other  causes : 

SaHem  IKaiiJoif.— Andrews.  H.  G^  Bimpton,  Sherborne ; 
Bruce,  W.  A.,  Ashleyt  Chippenham ;  Bush,  JEL  £L  10,  Carl- 
ton-place,  CUfton,  Bristol;  fookes,  Heniy,  THiitchureh, 
Blandford ;  Hancock,  J.  D^  Halse,  Taunton ;  Jones.  Henry 
Parr, Portway  House,  Warminster;  Lush,  Joseph,  Hartgills, 
Kilmington,  &th ;  Lnttrell,  H.  A.  P..  Badgworth  Court,  Ax- 
bridge  ;  Thompson,  William,  Dnnsford-plaoe,  Bath. 

Jrettem  DhuUm.'^Ajdiitt,  Edward,  Trelaske,  Lanncea- 
ton ;  Dymond,  Frauds  W.,  BampfyUe  House,  Exeter ;  Ear- 
rant,  Mark,  Growing,  CoUampton ;  Froude,  William,  Chels- 
ton  Cross,  Torquay ;  Hooper,  John,  Cbagford ;  Hassij, 
Thomas,  Waybrook,  Exeter ;  Sooj^  W.  Bobson,  St.  Leonardos, 
Exeter ;  Moore-Stevens^.  C,  Winscott,  Great  Torrington ; 
Troyte,  Charles  Arthur  Williams,  Huntsham  ConrL  Bampton. 

Sonthern  J)ivmoM,^Ba(t,  Hon.  and  Bev.  S.,  Abbott* s  Ann, 
Andover;  Glutton,  Bobeit»  Hartswood,  Beigate;  Deedes, 
William,  Sandling  Park,  Hythe ;  Druce,  Joseph,  Xiynsham, 
Oxford;  Gill,  Freaeriek,  Beenham,  Beading ;  Jervoise,  Sir  J. 
Clarke^Bart,  Idswoith House, BLomdean ;  Lannard, J. Fte- 
naby,  mckham  Court,  Berkenham ;  Middleton,  H.,  Cuttes- 
lowe,  Oxford ;  Bamsden,  J.  C,  Bnsbridge  Hall,  Goddminff. 

Neded  without  Btferenee  to  DiHrict^.^AllBa,  Balph, 
M.P.,  Shockerwick  House,  Bath;  Edwards,  Charies,  The 
Grove,  Wrington;  Mills,  E.  P.,  Oreheston  St  Mar/,  De- 
vizes; Pitts,  James  Pitt,  Newton  House,  Drei^steinton, 
Cbagford;  Bawleace,  James,  Bdbridge,  Wilton;  Trood, 
Bobert,  Matfonrd,  Exeter. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected:  Mr.  Adkins, 
Dorchester;  Mr.  Alfred  Agate,  West^treet,  Honham;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Andrews,  Tsil  Mill,  Crewkerne ;  Mr.  Anthony  Gibbs, 
Tintesfidd,  Bristd :  Messn.  Gill  and  CarUng,  S^h-street, 
Guildford ;  Mr.  John  Luttman-Johnsoa,  Qostrode  Furm,  Go- 
ddming;  Mr.  Albert  Napper,  Cranleigh,  Guildford;  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Newman,  West  Dean,  Chichester;  Mr.  J.  Stewart 
OdOT.  Fen  Place,  Worth,  Crewlqr;  Mr.  Danid  TurviU,  East 
WQiUham,  AUon ;  Mr.  E.  Idannidl  WiUians,  Fladuns. 
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THE    UTILIZATION    OP    FUBZK. 

BT  THB     irOXTHlBN     7ASMXB. 


Thii  plant,  Tariontly  called  whins  in  Scotland  and  gone 
in  England,  has  from  time  to  time  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  agricnltnrista,  and  many  arguments  both  for 
and  against  it  have  been  offered.    Its  detractors  are  gene- 
rally men  living  in  sitoations  where  forze  is  a  plant  known 
only  by  name,  and  who  oecnpying  good  land  at  probably 
a  high  rent,  and  capable  of  growing  heavy  cro]^s,  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  valne  of  a  plant  which  is  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  with  poor  craggy  land,  bare  of  snr- 
fiuse,  and  deficient  of  stamina;  in  point  of  fiaet,  with  all 
that  is  miserable  in  agriculture.    On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  support^  the  theory  of  fnne  culture  as  a 
profitable  branch  of  husbandry,  making  it  a  part  of  their 
own  practice,  and  identifying  themselves  thoroughly  with 
the  subject  in  public  discussion,  have  been  men  living  in 
districts  where  the  plant  is  abundantly  distributed,  and 
where  a  constant  waiiare  must  be  kept  up  to  prevent  its 
taking  complete  possession  of  the  soil.    To  such  men  its 
importance  as  a  forage  plant  could  not  possibly  pass  un- 
noticed, considering  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown, 
the  large  bulk  which  it  yields  to  the  acre,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  it  is  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle  when  pro- 
perly prepared.    The  horse  eats  it  with  great  apparent 
relish,  carefally  bruising  with  his  feet  any  plant  he  mav 
happen  to  meet  with  on  his  pasture  before  eating.    Both 
cattle  and  sheep  pick  at  it  in  the  open  field  or  on  the 
mountain  side,  vet  will  not  eat  it  in  considerable  quantity 
nnless  impelled  to  do  so    by    necessity.     Not    being 
naturally  so  well  provided  by  Nature  with  the  means  of 
bruising  the  sharp  spines  as  the  horse,  they  have  not  the 
lame    opportuni^    of   showing  their    taste  for    it  so 
decidedly ;  but  when  properly  prepared  by  cutting  and 
bruising,  both  the  sheep  and  cow  eat  it  greedily.    Cut 
into  half  or  quarter-inch  lengths  by  the  ordinary  chaff- 
cutter,  the  horse  can  make  a  hearty  meal  on  it,  and  fill 
himsdf  well :  not  so  the  cow,  however,  as  in  this  state  she 
will  never  fill  herself  properly — sniffing  at  it,  and  turning 
it  over  with  her  nose,  picking  out  the  soft  pieces,  and  re- 
jecting all  containing  any  portion  of  sharp  spine.    To 
persist,  therefore,  in  giving  cattle  fnrse  simply  cut  with 
the  chaffcutter  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  throwing 
away  of  money,  as  it  cannot  thus  be  utilised,  more  than 
half  of  it  being  thrown  under  their  feet,  and  the  animals 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  unless  snpplied 
with  other  food,  in  which  case  the  furze-brake  becomes 
valueless.     In  some  districts  of  country,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  small  farmers,  furze  forms  the  principal  food  of 
the  horse,  and  when  they  are  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
time  they  are  able  to  eat  anything,  it  is  astonishing  how 
well  they  clean  it  up,  however  roughly  prepared.  It  would 
rather  surprise  many  men  if  they  saw  a  horse  baited  with 
chopped  furze,  after  bringing  his  load  to   market,  and 
moreover  eating  it  with  as  mnch  apparent  relish  as  a  pam- 
pered horse  would  eat  chaffed  hay,  oats,  and  crushed  beans. 
The  first  time  such  a  aight  as  a  horse  being  fod  in  the  pub- 
lic street  of  a  market-town  with  this  food  was  seen  by 
oursdves.      We    looked    with    undisguised   astonish- 
ment, and  all  the  more  so  as,  having  been  too  old  before 
being  cut,  many  of  the  pieces  were  as  thick  as  the  first 
joint  of  a  man's  little  finger,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
Dcing  rqected  by  the  animal,  curiosity  impelling  us  to  see 
Kim  finish  his  meal.    To  the  small  £urmer  living  in  a 
hackward  district  a  fow  acres  of  ftirze  is  especially  Taln- 
fbk^mpflying  him,  m  it  doea^  with  a  luge  amount  of 


food  for  his  horses  and  cattle  during  the  months  of  winter, 
and  enabling  him  to  preserve  his  too  often  scanty  stock  d 
hay  and  turnips  until  spring,  his  cows  then  cslving,  sodR- 
quiring  an  increase  of  food,  and  of  more  nourishing  qn- 
lity .    By  leaving  a  portion  of  the  brake  to  grow  stroog,  Ik 
can  procuflB  from  it  a  considerable  supply  of  fuel,  its  t»1&£ 
of  course  greater  or  less  according  to  his  distanee  from  i 
coal-pit,  seaport,  or  railway  station  where  coals  esa  be 
procured.      The    great    improvements    of    late  yon 
effected    on    chaff  or    furze-cutters,  and    the  eoopa- 
rativdy    low    rate   at     which    they    are    now   solJ, 
have    placed    them    within     the    reach     of   almoit 
the  very  poorest,  and  the  furze-cutter  driven  by  bud- 
power  has  become  a  familiar  and  indispensable  ifflpfe- 
ment,  thousands  having  been  sold  by  the  leading  wtkm 
in  districts  where  a  few  years  ago  the  chopping-kniie  <s 
strong  bill-hook  was  the  only  instrument  in  nse.    Work- 
ing  the  machine  is  not  considered  to  he  such  very  haid 
labour  by  the  men  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  iood  oae 
man  to  turn  it  and  a  boy  to  feed  will  cut  sufficiat  for 
the  daily  wants  of  the  stock  on  a  small  sized  fum. 
When  grown  extensively  on  large  fiirms  and  given  t«ke 
a-day  to  a  heavy  stock,  the  hand-machine  becomes  touJlf 
inadmissible,  and  Uie  large  sized  onea  driven  byhoK, 
steam,  or  water-power,  must  take  their  phtce.    ^'faestk 
latter  is  within  reach,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of 
service,  it  should  be  made  available  by  all  means,  as  it  b 
by  far  the  most  economical  power  that  can  be  naed,  and 
the  most  regukr  in  its  working.      The  turbine  t&kisj 
up  little  room,  and  requiring  but  a  small  stream  of  water 
to  drive    it,  offers  many  minor  advantages;   snd  it 
eminently  suitable  for  adoption  by  every  farmer  wbo  bis 
the  command  of  water,  and  such  an  amount  of  vork  to 
perform  as  warrants  his  laying  out  the  necesssry  csfittl. 
The  reservoir  when  once  substantially  built  snd  viter-   , 
tight  will  remain  so  for  almost  an  indefinite  nomber  of 
^ears,  and  the  pipes  for  conveying  the  water,  if  fonadi 
in  the  first  instance  of  material  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure,  will  also  be  of  a  permiment  charseter,  R- 
quirmg  but  little  ontlay  for  repairs  or  renewal.    HesR 
where  the  position  is  fovourable  for  the  woridog  of  s 
turbine  wheel,  the  working  expenses  for  the  wbok  of  , 
the  motive  power  on  a  fium,  become  redoecd  to  s  men 
trifle  over  the  interest  on  the  sum  expended  in  erectinf 
the  worb.    As  the  power  of  the  turbine  can  be  douUel 
by  having  a  well  underneath  the  wheel,  equaling  is  dept^ 
the  height  from  the  wheel  to  the  reservoir,  and  into  whkk 
the  water  mahea  through  an  air-tight  pipe,  it  ofta 
happena  on  surveying  the  ground  and  taking  tbedeTstsiB 
that  water-power  can  thus  be  made  available  in  sitasti<£i 
where  at  first  sisht  the  idea  seemed  almost  preposterocs 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  many  cases  oonsiderabk  di£- 
culty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  the  wsterfioBi 
such  a  depth  ;  but  this  difficulty  overcome,  the  rest  of  the 

firoblem  is  of  comparatively  easy  solution.  A  wheel  ci 
Ok  inches  in  diameter  will  work  np  to  the  power  cf 
three  horses,  snffioient  to  drive  a  thrashing  mill  of  Joo^ 
construction,  which  will  both  shake  the  straw  snd  psr- 
tially  clean  the  com.  With  this  motive  power  we  see  m 
necesrity  for  greater  strength  on  farms  of  modente 
extent,  whatever  the  number  of  small  machines  nqvrsi 
to  be  driven,  u  from  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  tbe 
working  it  is  no  loss  to  drive  but  one  machine  at  s  tio& 
There  axe  hq  elaborate  prepaiationa  toaakt^aoto^ 
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ligkt  and  iteam  to  get  np,  nor  jti  hones  to  be  stopped 
from  the  plough,  or  whaterer  work  they  might  be  at,  and 
go  into  the  mill.    In  either  of  these  cases  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  work  the  chaffing,  bruising,  and  crashing 
machines  at  one  and  the  same  time,  if  their  arrangement 
affords  facility  for  so  doing,  a  certain  amount  of  expense 
b«ng  nnavoidable  every  time  the  motive  power  is  applied, 
^ith  the  turbine  it  is  quite  different,  as  by  turning  on 
the  water,  and  slipping  the  belt  on  the  machine,  com 
may  be  thrashed  and  cleaned,  furze  cut  and  bruised,  hay 
chaffed,  oats  crushed,  and  turnips  sliced  or  pulped,  au 
being  done  just  as  wanted,  no  collecting  of  a  number  of 
hands  being  required,  as  in  the  case  when  all  are  worked 
together,  and  the  expenditure  is  limited  to  the  single 
item   "  attendanoe."      On  the  occasion  of  starting  a 
turbine  wheel  for  the  first  time  some  caution  is  necessary 
to  prerent  injury  from  gravel,  chips,  or  other  rubbish 
being  carried  into  its  interior  by  the  rush  of  the  water, 
can  sing  serious  injury,  or  even  perhaps  total  destruction. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  such  an  incident  occurring 
at  the  very  outset  alter  all  the  expense,  and  such  an 
infinity  of  trouble  had  been  gone  to,  would  be  most  dis- 
heartening, the  delay  occasioned  by  the  necessary  repairs 
being  executed,  adding  of  course  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance.    Much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  permitting  the 
water  to  flow  for  a  few  minutes  previous  to  starting,  so  as 
to  cleanse  the  pipes  from  all  foreign  matter  which  may 
have  inadvertantly  got  in  while  the  works  were  being 
constructed,  the  water  being  admitted  to  the  wheel  when 
it  was  seen  that  all  danger  of  injury  had  passed  away. 
In  feeding  furze  largely  to  cattle  much  loss  will  be  occa- 
sioned unless  it  is  bruised  after  being  cut ;  the  machines, 
if  possible,  being  placed  one  over  the  other,  so  that  it 
will  £sll  from  the  knives  of  the  cutter,  directly  into  the 
hopper  of  the  bruising  machine.    When  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  they  may  be  placed  easily  in  such  close 
contiguity  as  that  a  man  can  shovel  the  shred  material 
from  the  one  to  the  other  without  changing  his  position. 
The  furze  bruiser  is  an  ingeniously  constructed,  yet  ex- 
ceedingly simple  machine,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  has  a  threefold  action  on  the 
furze,  tearing,  crushing,  and  softening  before  permitting 
it  to  leave  the  rollers.     However  sharp  the  spines  may 
he,  or  however  strong  the  woody  stems,  the  one  is 
rendered  so  completely  inert,  and  the  other  so  thoroughly 
smashed  up,  as  to  enable  any  animal  to  clean  its  trough  to 
the  very  last  particle,  and  moreover  to  do  so  with  the 
greatest  apparent  relish.    The  most  efficient  machine  we 
have  yet  seen  for  softening  the  furze  and  rendering  it  of 
easy  mastication,  consists  of  four  rollers  set  equidist&nt  on 
a  powerful  iron  frame,  each  roller  being  provided  with  24 
saw -toothed  discs,  five  inches  in  circumference,  and  just 
set  so  far  apart  as  to  enable  them  to  work  into  each  other 
without  friction.    After  passing  through  this  machine  the 
furze  may  be  squeezed  in  the  hand  with  impunity,  this 
heing  test  sufficient,  and  any  attempt  at  farther  complica- 
tion with  the  view  of  reducing  it  to  a  kind  of  pulp  is  a 
mere  waste  of  time  and  labour,  and  the  money  is  spent  in 
producing  a  result  which  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  super- 
flaoos.    When  a  field  or  a  portion  of  a  field  has  been  laid 
out  as  a  furze  meadow,  the  proper  machinery  for  its  pre- 
paration provided  and  fixed  permanently  in  its  place,  and 
its  entire  working  reduced  to  a  system,  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  saving  of  more  valuable  food  is  effected  by  its  use. 
A  five-acre  meadow  will  give  a  stock  of  60  head  of  cattle 
and  horses  a  feed  twice  a  day  for  three  months,  the  ani- 
mals enjoying  excellent  health,  and  if  supplied  with  a 
moderate  share  of  turnips  keeping  in  good  condition  as 
well.    To  extend  the  period  to  five  months,  the  time  dur- 
ing which  it  is  in  perfection,  viz.,  from  1st  of  November 
to  81st  of  Msrcb,  the  furze  may  with  great  propriety  be 
equal  quantities  of  chopped  hay  or  straw,  on 


whichmixture  they  will  do  wdl,  dry  cattle  in  this  case  requir- 
ing no  turnips  or  other  roots  until  the  spring  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Mixing  it  in  this  way  we  consider  preferable  to 
giving  it  alone,  however  small  the  quantity  of  chaff  used, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  affords  variety,  and  in 
consequence  must  aid  materislly  in  preserving  the  animals 
in  health.  There  are  few  men  who  have  given  this  article 
of  cattle  food  a  fSsir  trial,  who  would  relinquish  it  without 
great  reluctance,  and  doing  so  only  on  account  of  their 
own  removal  from  a  furze-growing  district.  In  Wales,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  furze  is  used  extensively  as  food  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  its  peculiar  merits  fidly  appreciated,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  furze  meadow  or  brake  being  rt^^arded  as  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  usual  feeding  crops  raised  on 
the  farm.  It  is  easily  established,  sown  down  with  a  corn- 
crop  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  grass  seeds,  it  is  fit 
to  cut  in  November  of  the  following  year,  affording  an 
immense  crop  if  pains  have  been  taken  in  sowing,  and  a 
regular  hit  secured.  Without  manure  or  any  other 
trouble  further  than  that  got  by  cutting  it,  it  continues  to 
supply  a  large  amount  of  food  for  many  years,  and  if  it 
becomes  necessary  from  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  roots 
to  renew  the  meadow,  it  can  be  plonghed  up,  cleansed, 
and  again  laid  down  with  a  com  crop,  losing  only  one 
season's  cutting.  Contrary  to  what  is  the  case  with  the 
minority  of  plants,  this  seems  to  do  quite  as  well  when 
sown  on  ground  previously  occupied  by  furze  as  it  does 
when  sown  on  an  entirely  fresh  field. 


THE  DOUBLB-FUBBOW  PLOUaH. 

TO  THS  XDrrOB  or  THI  XABK  lane  IXPftXSS. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  some  of  ^our  readers  to  know 
that  the  double-furrow  plough,  which  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  modem  tHvetUion,  dates  back  in  point  of  fact 
more  than  two  hundred  years ;  for  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  old  book  on  Csrming,  by  Walter  Blith,  and  dedicated  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  containing  a  sketch  and  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  one.  After  showing  how  to  make  such  an  imple- 
ment, the  writer  condndes  by  saying, "  which  plough,  thus 
marshalled,  you  may  well  plough  upon  ordinary  arable 
land  that  is  in  good  tillage  a  double  proportion,  and  also 
upon  fair  clean  lay  turf,  and  this  yon  may  manage  with 
two  men  and  four  good  horses,  but  not  either  upon  strong 
land  or  rough  knd.  The  description  and  discourse 
whereof  I  give  not  in  as  of  any  great  advantage  above  the 
other  plain  plough,  but  for  variety  sake,  and  to  provoke 
others  to  the  amendment  and  perfecting  of  this  dis- 
covery ;  yet  I  for  present  see  not,  bnt  it  may  be  of  ex- 
cellent use  and  expedition  upon  many  lands  in 
Kndand." 

Hence  it  appears  that  in  those  days  they  found  two 
men  and  four  horses  necessary  to  work  it.  The  plough 
shown  in  sketch  is  simply  a  combination  of  two  ordinary 
ploughs  (the  leading  plough  having  a  beam  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  other)  braced  together  with  cramps, 
leaving  a  space  between  equal  to  the  breadth  of  a  furrow. 
Only  two  handles  or  "  tuls"  are  shown,  attached  to  the 
hindermost  plough,  so  that  one  man  of  the  two  men- 
tioned was  evidently  employed  in  leading  the  four  horses. 

Walter  Blith  also  refers  to  a  plough  with  a  harrow  af- 
fixed, and  also  proposes  to  make  "  a  plough,  harrow,  and 
seedsman  (a  drill),  and  all  in  one  plough  to  work  all  at 
one  time  -,*'  so  that  he  was  evidently  a  most  inge- 
nious man,  and  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
I  remain,  sir,  yours  very  tmly,  H.  S.  Hablazcd, 

BrmpUm,  Tori,  Jpfii  26, 1871, 
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THE    AYRSHIRE    FARMERS*    CLUB. 


At  the  innual  general  meeting  held  at  Ayr,  Ui»  Brown 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  E.  M.  CvNHiiconAMX  read  the  following  paper  on 
*'  Some  of  the  Hiadranoea  to  Axriculture'* :  At  thu  adtanoed 
age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  this 
country,  where  Christianity  has  heen  professed  and  oractiBed 
for  centuries,  one  would  natnially  hare  thought  that  aU  impedi- 
ments to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  would  have  been 
entirely  removed ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  every  poasible 
eneonrsgement  would  have  been  given  to  whatever  mi^ht 
prove  an  incentive  to  the  furtherance  of  that  profession  which 
nas  for  its  ol^ect  the  production  of  food  for  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  is  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  is  of  paramount  importsnce  to  all  others. 
But,  instead,  of  helps  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
what  do  we  findP  Why,  as  if  the  cune  pronounced  on 
the  ground  after  the  fall  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  draw- 
back, man  himself  must  interpose  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  thorough  cultivation.  Passing  strange  that  those 
whose  chief  income  is  derived  from  fium-ients  should  be  the 
prindiwl  parties  who  frame  and  uphold  laws,  and  impose  other 
prohibitions  anent  the  management  of  land,  which  are  not 
only  usurious  to  their  own  interests^  but  also  highly  inimical 
to  the  whole  community.  Thenj  again,  the  extent  of  land  in 
this  kingdom  beins  limited,  and  the  population  large,  an  im- 
mense quanti^  of  food  of  all  kinds  has  to  be  imported  from 
foreign  oonntnes.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  nation  has 
a  deep  eoncem  in  the  M\  development  of  the  resources  of  thu 
limited  area,  and  that  all  obstructions  should  be  removed  which 
tend  to  prevent  the  full  and  free  application  of  skill  and  capital 
to  the  soil.  Fhrmen  are  becomingmore  and  more  alive  to  the 
position  in  which  th^  are  plaoM,  for  it  is  evident  enough 
that,  owinff  to  tiie  cireumaoribed  area  of  land  suitable  for 
agricultunu  puxpoaea  in  this  country,  rents  will  continue 
to  advance;  ana  as  servants'  wages,  manures,  &c.,  are  all 
steadily  incraasing,  the  question  forces  itself  on  us— How  are 
we  to  meet  all  these  advances  P  How,  but  by  the  removal  of 
everything  whieh  militates  apinst  the  production  of  larger 
erops,  alike  of  jsrain,  grass,  and  roota.  The  first  hindrance  I 
shall  allude  to  is  the  Law  of  Hjrpothec.  This  subject  having 
already  been  discussed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Club,  my 
remarks  will  be  brief  now ;  but,  being  the  principal  cause  of 
most  other  hindrances,  I  must  put  it  in  the  forefront.  So  Ions 
as  this  iniquitous  class-kw  is  maintained,  tenant-farmers  will 
be  exposed  to  many  evils.  It  places  us  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  maldng  contracts,  and  we  are  obliged  to  agree  to  restric- 
tions in  leases,  and  conditions  as  to  cropping,  £s.,  which  are 
neither  ikirnor  reasonable.  The  late  John  &ray,  of  Dilston, 
than  whom  there  were  few  better  managera  of  an  estate,  or 
who  more  correctly  understood  the  relinon  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  said  in  pnblie  on  one  occasion — **  The  letting  of  land 
is  a  commeroial  transaction.  In  the  contract  between  landlord 
and  tenant  there  must  be,  u  in  all  other  commercial  contracts, 
a  strict  exchange  of  equivalents,  if  both  parties  are  to  reap 
from  the  transaction  all  the  advantages  properlv  incidental  to 
both."  We  only  want  a  fkir  field,  and  seek  no  mvour ;  but  this 
law  gives  special  protection  to  landlords  to  enable  them  to  en- 
courage the  oom]>etition  of  men  whom,  were  it  abolished,  they 
would  not  deal  with.  This  law  also  operates  against  an  in- 
erease  in  the  produce  of  land  (which  is  a  great  national  Ums) 
from  the  encouragement  it  affords  to  enter  a  form  with  insuf- 
ficient capital.  I  believe  scarcely  a  greater  evil  can  attend  a 
former  than  struggling  to  cultivate  land  with  half  the  requisite 
capital :  he  cannotpossibly  form  it  with  advantage  to  himself 
or  anyone  else.  Were  anything  like  sufficient  capital  em- 
ployed in  fsnningthe  cultivated  lands  of  Seothmd  (there  are 
still  large  tracts  of  land  lyins  compantively  waste  capable  of 
improvement  and  cultivation},  one-third  more  could  be  pro- 
duced therefrom  than  is  being  done  at  present.  To  my  mind 
the  worst  feature  in  this  notorious  law  is  the  barbarous  power 
with  whidi  it  invests  a  landlord  to  injure  a  tenant's  character 
and  credit  through  seauestrating  for  rent  before  it  is  due. 
Probably  I  shaU  be  told  that  this  seldom  happens.    Be  it  so. 


Still,  no  man  should  be  so  armed  by  law  that  he  might  em, 
fifom  mere  caprice  or  malignity,  perpetrate  such  a  wroBg 
on  his  fellow-man.     In  the  late  debate  on  hypothec  in  ike 
House  of  Commons,  one  of  the  speakers,  who  is  in  fiiTtxr 
of  upholding  the  law,  said,  in  regard  to  the  power  laadkirdi 
had  to  sequestrate  for  rent  not  due,  **  that  it  was  both  sqast 
and  unreasonable."    Uethinks,  if  the  same  gentlemsa  aad 
his  friends  would  look  into  the  snlgeet  a  little  more  dmelj, 
and  study  it  in  all  iU  bearings,  they  would  soon  cometo 
acknowledge  that  the  same  epithets, "  unjust  and  unreasoosUe," 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  law  u  a  vhok, 
and  thus  support  its  entire  abohUon.    The  next  hindnocel 
would  notice  is  that  caused  by  the  working  of  the  Game  Iswi, 
and  hera  too  my  remarks  will  be  few.    Good  and  neeeirfBl 
fanning  cannot  be  carried  out  where  much  game  of  say  kiii 
exists,  and  I  believe  that  wherever  landlords  themielvn  liai« 
attenq^  to  carry  out  high  forming  by  growing  eipesaTe 
green  cropa,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  preserve  gsnie,  tbij 
have  found  it  to  be  an  entire  impossibility.  Those  two  cannot 
walk  together,  for  they  are  utterly  incompatible  the  one  vitk 
the  other.    In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  gicatest  absarditiei  of 
the  Game  Laws  is,  that  they  cut  at  the  root  of  all  liberty  of 
the  subject^that  privilege  which  ought  to  be  eqjqyed  bj  ill 
good  citizens  in  this  free  country,  vix.,  self-defence.    It  ii  u- 
derstood  in  all  well-govemed  kingdoms  that  a  man  it  free  to 
protect  himself  and  his  property  against  all  depredaton ;  bit 
alas,  alas  I  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Game  Lavi.   Thry 
override  all  such  ^rerogativea,  and  couBequently  are  eotiRlj 
at  variance  with  righteous  judgment.    How  long  we  ire  to 
submit  to  such  an  abuse  of  power  by  our  legishton  is  a  qies* 
tion  which  will  force  itself  on  the  people  of  this  oountiy,  who 
(goaded  on  by  the  exorbitant  price  of  oeef  and  mutton,  csoied 
partly  by  the  loss  of  crops  from  the  ravages  of  game,  and  the 
clearance  of  large  sheep  walks  to  be  converted  into  deer 
forests  for  the  gratification  of  the  few  at  the  expenm  of  the 
many)  will  spe^ily  demand  that  the  Game  Laws,  which  in 
not  only  a  fruitful  cause  of  irritation  aad  bad  feeling  betviit 
landbrds  and  tenants,  and  thus  a  hindrance  to  agricuhuc, 
but  also  entirely  anti^nirtic  to  the  best  interests  of  the  u- 
tion.  should  m  entirely  abolished.    The  next  hiodiuoe  I 
would  refer  to  is  the  want  of  what  might  be  desigaited 
'*  Tenant-Bight,**  or,  in  other  words,  compensation  for  pent- 
nent  improvements  and  unexhausted  manures,  &c.   Hm  vut 
of  such  a  system  hitherto  in  Scotland  has  been  the  ossse  of 
much  land  .becoming  deteriorated  and  impoveriihed  torav 
the  close  of  a  lease,  and  more  especially  when  the  teaiatii 
doubtful  of  a  renewal.    Now,  this  is  not  only  an  isjoiy  to 
landlords  and  tenants,  but  it  alio  entails  a  great  loss  oa  tha 
nation,  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against.    How  thii  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  a  matter  likely  soon  to  command  wUie 
attention,  and  is  of  vital  importance  to  agriculturiiti.   iVre 
are  differences  of  opinion  amount  formers  as  to  iHictfcer  i 
tenant  drawing  nigh  the  close  of  nis  lease  can  with  benefit  to 
himself  impoverish  the  soil.    I  am  one  of  those  who  thiak 
that  his  true  interest  is  to  keep  up  high  cultivation  to  the  voT 
last  crop.    To  prevent  in  part  the  deterioration  of  land,  it 
would  be  hiffhly  bendKcial,  where  there  is  no  desire  for  ebiage 
on  either  side,  that  new  arrangements  should  be  made  tvo  or 
three  years  previous  to  the  expiry  of  a  lease ;  but  donbtkii 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  land  in  a  high  itste  of  Rr- 
tility  more  is  needed,  and  something  like  the  system  obtiious 
in  several  districts  in  England,  where  payments  an  mode  for 
improvements  executed  and  for  manures  left  in  the  groand  bj  w 
ontgoins  tenant,  should  be  made  compulsory  by  law  on  reBonl> 
It  would  be  but  common  fairness,  that  when  a  teasnt  hsi  sm 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  in  improving  a  &»,  he 
should,  when  compelled  to  leave,  be  remunerated  for  ha  pn^ 
perty  left  in  the  soil :  and  on  the  otiier  had,  if  the  ai^  ^ 
deteriorated,  the  landford  should  be  indemnified  for  the  Ion  ctf- 
tained.    But  it  is  very  hard  in  the  event  of  tiie  destb  of  a  ^ 
nant,  or  even  his  bankrupU^,  that  the  ^''^^"^w 
unable  to  continue  to  carry  on  the  form— or  erediton  uobM 
have  no  claim  on  the  capital  laid  out  in  cniichiag  the  ttn>i 
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fiom  which  outlay  the  Uodlord  reaps  comiderable  benefit  in 
inereaaed  rent  when  relet.    The  resolation  proposed  to  the 
Lord^s  Committee  hj  Earl  Grey  would  have  counteracted  in 
part  this  hardship,  Tix.,  '*  When  the  lease  of  a  farmer  became 
▼Old  by  his  insolTencr,  his  creditors  should  hare  the  risht  of 
calling  upon  the  landlord  either  to  pay  them  the  fair  ?alae  of 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease,  or  to  sell  that  lease  to  a  new 
tenant,  adding  the  price  obtained  for  it  to  the  devisable  assets 
of  the  bankrupt.'*    Strange  to  say,  this  amendment,  although 
in  acoordanoe  with  equity,  had  to  be  withdrawn.    I  was  not  a 
little  amused  the  other  da^  when  reading  a  discussion  on  the 
Xx>rd  Advocate's  Edncation  Bill,  which  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh.   A  certain  landed  proprietor  when  showing  the  advan- 
tage  of  having  the  Bible  in  schools,  said, "  That  as  eveiy  man 
in   this  country  was  supposed  to  know  the  law  of  the  land, 
children  ought  to  be  taught  the  Word  of  Ood,  on  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  were  founded."    Now  I  take  leave 
to  say,  and  that  most  respeetfally,  that  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Scotland  breathes  anything  but  the  spirit  of  that 
most  blessed  Word,  and  is  utterly  at  variance  witn  it  in  very 
many  of  its  enactments,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  on 
the  **  Occupancy  of  Land  in  Scotland,"  which  was  lately  sent 
by  several  of  our  brethren  to  Mr.  Gladstone.    I  sometimes 
hear  an  expression  like  this  from  farmers,  that  they  (farmers) 
are  the  most  independent  class  iik  the  country.    Independent ! 
forsooth.    Go  and  peruse  that  letter  again,  and  then  boast  of 
your  independence  if  ye  will.    The  next  and  last  liindranoe  1 
would  make  mention  of  is  the  insufficiency  of  farm  cottages 
for  our  pbughmen  and  labourers.    This  is  a  very  serious 
drawback,  and  a  crying  evil  which  cannot  too  soon  be  reme- 
died ;  and  I  am  sorrv  to  ny  it  is  one  which  is  peculiarly 
applucable  to  the  Ayrshire.    Ijie  bulk  of  the  farm  cottages  in 
this  county  are  constructed  on  principles  of  sheer  sordid 
economy,  with  rery  little  regard  to  the  health  or  comfort  of 
the  occupants,  and  with  no  renrd  whatever  to  their  self- 
respect  and  to  the  proper  tone  of  their  moral  feelings.    In  case 
anyone  should  think  that  I  am  making  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment on  this  head,  I  shall  here  sive  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman 
who  lately  visited  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on 
this  very  subject,  in  connection  witli  the  **  Commission  on  the 
employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agri- 
culture."   lir.  J.  Henry  Tremenheere,  assistant  commissioner, 
says  regarding  farm  cottages  in  Ayrshire— (JbtrrM  report) : 
*'The  inadequate  supply  of  cottages  for  the  agricultural  la- 
bouring class  and  their  deplorable  condition  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  high  cultivation  and  general  prosperity  which 
are  everrwhere  conspicaons  in  Ayrshire ;  and  in  no  county  in 
Scotland  ean  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the  rural  population  in 
that  respect  be  more  disregarded.    Not  only  are  cottages  not 
built,  but  the  old  ones  are  permitted  to  fall  into  deny  and 
ruin,  and  no  disposition  is  snown  to  replace  them.    In  some 
extensive  parishes  the  cottages  are  not  sufficient  for  a  tenth  of 
the  labouring  population,  luid  in  many  of  them  there  are  no 
cottages  at  alL    This  great  deficiency  in  one  of  the  first  re- 
quisites for  the  comfort  and  respectability  of  the  labouring 
dasset,  is  a  subject  of  just  and  frequent  compUint  by  tenant- 
fiumers,  who  are  under  the  necessity  in  consequence  of  em- 
ploying unmarried  men,  and  of  lodging  and  boarding  them  in 
their  houses.    So  strongly  are  the  inconveniences  of  this  de- 
fleieney  felt  by  the  farming  community  in  Ajrrshire,  that  it 
was  su|Q(ested  by  more  than  one  Une  occupier,  that  every 
landed  proprietor  shoidd  be  compelled  to  build  and  keep  in 
i«pair  a  number  ci  eottases  on  evory  arable  farm  proportioned 
to  its  acreage  or  rent,    rfor  does  this  want  of  sufficient  cot- 
tage accommodation  affect  only  the  interest  of  farmers.    It 
has  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  young 
adult  population   of  a   district  thus  cirenmstanced.    They 
cannot  marry  unless  they  settle  in  some  village   or  town, 
perhaps  miles  distant  fh>m  their  employer's  fanr,  and  so  ex- 
tensive are  many  of  the  parishes  that  even  that  resource 
would  seldom  be  avaiUble.    The  natunl  result  in  an  amount 
of  immorality   and  illegitimaar,    which,    under    different 
eeonomical   arrangements,   might    probably   be    altogether 
avoided.     I  proceed  to  describe  the  character  of  the  cottage 
accommodation  in  those  parts  of  Ayrshire  which  I  visits, 
and  which,  I  believe,  may  be  considered,  with  fisw  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  as  ^ical  of  the  whole  county.    The  cot- 
tages have  seldom  more  than  one  room,  in  which  a  man,  his 
wue,  and  seven  or  eight  ehildren  are  often  herded  together, 
the  younger  children  with  their  fhthtr  and  mother  ooeupying 


one  bed  and  the  elder  children  sleeping  promiscuously  in  the 
other.    Some  of  the  smaller  farmhouses,  where  sevenu  farms 
have  been  thrown  into  one,  have  been  converted  into  labourers* 
cottages,  but  instead  of  being  arranged  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  a  married  man  and  his  family,  they  have 
generally  been  divided  into  two  miserable  dwellings  with  only  one 
room  in  each.    Yeiy  little  has  been  done  in  Ayrshire  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  to  supply  the  great  want  of  proper  accom- 
modation ror  married  labourers ;  but  on  some  oi  the  farms  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  good  cottages,  consisting  of  two  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  have  recently  been  buit,  and  each  dwelling  is 
provided  with  a  scullery,  pig-house,  and  drv  soil  closet ;  others 
nave  one  room  and  a  kiUmen,  but  it  is  made  a  condition  where 
the  cottage  contains  two  rooms  that  only  one  bed  shall  be 
placed  in  the  kitchen,  and  if  the  cottage  contains  three  apart- 
ments that  no  bed  shall  be  placed  in  the  one  where  food  is 
cooked  and  eaten.    The  Earl  of  Eghnton  also  erected  a  tew 
good  cottages  on  his  estates  in  the  Cunningham  division  of 
Ayrshire,  but  as  the  farms  are  generally  small  in  that  district, 
cottages  are  not  so  much  needed  as  where  the  holdings  are 
more  extensive.     Between  Avr  and  Girvan  is  the  extensive 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  which  is  laid  out  in  large 
farms  generally  within  a  short  distance  of,  or  contiguous  to, 
the  sea.    The  plouglimen's  cottages  on  this  noble  domain  are 
lamentably  defective.     Stables,  byres,  cart-sheds,  dilapidated 
farmhouses,  and  disused  dog-kennels  have  been  converted  into 
abodes  for  the  people  who  live  on  the  estates.    In  some  of 
these  wretched  places,  consisting  only  of  one  room,  as  many 
as  ten  or  eleven  persons  are  living.    The  damp  broken  clay 
floors  are  covered  with  beds,  the  decaying  thatcn  roof  is  per- 
vious to  rain,  which  in  some  cottages  is  kept  out  by  guano- 
bags  stretched  across  the  rafters.    A  considenble  farmer,  who 
rents  one  of  the  largest  farms  on  this  property,  assured  me 
that  it  was  always  with  a  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation 
that  he  introduced  a  newly  hired  ploughman  to  one  of  these 
hovels  as  his  future  home.    The  characteristics  of  this  rich 
district  are  flue  farms,  commodious  farmhouses,  and  hovels 
such  as  above  described.     The  late  Marouis  of  Ailsa  erected 
a  few  good  cottages  near  his  castle,  CuJzean,  but  the  great 
bod^  of  landed  proprietors  in  this  county  have  not  yet  realised 
the  importance  to  their  own  interest  of  providing  suitable  re- 
sidences for  the  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded."    He 
could  corroborate  Mr.  Tremenheere  in  a  great  many  of  his  n* 
marks  in  regard  to  cottage  accommodation.    He  found  that 
he  could  not  g^  first-cUss  ploughmen  to  stay  wiUi  him  on 
account  of  the  insuffieient  accommodation  he  could  give  them. 
This  was  all  the  worse,  because  the  oottages  on  his  farm  had 
been  ereeted  within  the  hst  80  or  40  years,  but  they  only 
contained  one  apartment.    He  would  ^  the  length  of  saying 
that  an  Act  should  be  pasted,  preventmg  any  one  from  build- 
ing honsea  for  human  beings  with  onhr  one  apartment.    It 
was  not  in  keeping  with  the  age  they  lived  in.    He  knew  of 
two  fkmilies  of  six  or  seven  diildren,  besides  their  parents, 
living  in  a  singl*  apartment,  and  during  the  last  winter  the 
whole  of  the  children  in  one  of  these  houses  were  laid  down 
with  fever.    It  was  not  only  that  at  present  this  state  of  thinga 
was  iiMuriouB  to  their  intnests,  but  children  that  were  being 
housed  in  such  a  wav  must  have  their  strength  and  vitality 
considerably  impaired,  so  that,  humanly  sj^aking,  they  were 
likely  to  be  worse  off  for  fknn  labourers  in  the  future  than 
they  had  been  hitherto.     He  would  dose  with  a  few  lines 
from  that  remaikable  letter  sent  recently  to  Ifr.  Gladstone 
by  the  agrieulturists  of  Scotland.     He  must  say  that  until 
he  read  Uiat  letter  he  was  not  aware  that  the  fkrmen  of  Scot- 
land were  in  sueh  a  pitiable  condition,  and  he  believed  few 
were  aware  of  the  enormous  power  landlords  had  over  their 
tenants,  according  to  the  kw  of  landlord  and  tenant.     This 
letter  began  by  stating  that  that  law  presented  features  which 
might  excite   surprise   that  they  should  ever  have  found 
fhvour,  or  have  beoi  so  long  submitted  to,  and  it  closed  with 
these  words,  with  which  he  would  also  conclude  his  paper : 
"Our  desire  is  to  brinff  to  your  notice,  u  the  head  of  the 
Government,  a  state  of  things  which  we  regard  as  essentially 
wrong,  and  which,  we  with  some  eonfldenee  trust  you  will 
admowledse,  calls  at  least  for  examination.    But  if  we  should 
be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  we  believe  the  time  is  at 
hand  wiwn  the  gross  injustice  done  to  tenanta  by  the  present 
state  of  the  Uiw  will  become  a  capital  question  in  Scotland, 
and  when  it  ean  neither  be  10  calauy  considered  nor  to  easily 
nttled  at  it  may  be  now." 
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Kr.  TouNG  rEilhanzie)  had  loiut  l^^d  the  opinion  that  no 
one  thing  woola  be  of  to  mnch  advantage  to  the  future  pro- 
greas  of  affricoltare  as  a  wiiely  considered  law,  giving  com- 
pensation Tor  unexhansted  improvements.  In  Ireland  there 
was  sach  a  law  at  present ;  in  fiict  it  went  much  farther,  for 
it  not  onlv  gave  compensation  for  permanent  improvements, 
hut  for  what  the  law  was  pleased  to  call  disturbance,  which 
he  thought  very  uigust  and  unreasonable,  and  a  great  hardship 
to  landlords.  But  if  they  got  a  law  for  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, giving  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  all  such  un- 
exhausted improvements  as  would  add  to  the  letting  value  of 
the  land,  it  would  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  For  example,  there  were  large  tracts  of  land 
in  this  country  unreclaimed,  but  no  tenant,  however  enterpris- 
ing, would  do  so  under  a  19  years'  lease ;  but  he  believed  if 
thev  had  a  law  of  this  kind  much  of  that  waste  land  would  be 
reclaimed.  The  effect  would  be  to  decrease  pauperism,  by 
providing  a  larger  amount  of  employment,  and  to  increase  the 
food  of  the  people,  which  would  be  a  national  advantage. 
He  ^uite  agreed  with  Mr.  Cunninghame  that  if  a  farmer  oy 
negligence  or  bad  farming  were  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
teriorate the  value  of  the  land,  his  landlord  should  have  a 
claim  against  him  for  compensation.  He  believed  if  a  law  of 
this  kind  were  tried  by  experience — ^the  best  and  highest  test 
thev  could  apply — ^it  would  prove  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lord, the  welfare  of  the  teaanti  and  the  good  of  the  whole 
community. 

Mr.  CLSLLiif  (Enocklaw)  said  in  the  locality  where  he  was 
situated,  though  near  a  large  manu&cturing  town,  they  were 
experiencing  a  great  drawback  from  the  want  of  workers. 
Parties  came  from  a  long  distance,  where  there  was  no  cottage 
aooommodation,  and  took  away  their  workers,  and  they  had  to 
pay  more  for  their  labour  on  that  account  Veiy  few  farms 
nad  cottage  accommodation,  and  what  there  was  was  very 
much  of  the  kind  described  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Calswxll  (Knockshoggle)  said  cottage  accommoda- 
tion was  very  much  wanted ;  and  not  only  cottage  accommo- 
dation, but  farm-house  accommodation  and  office-house  ac- 
commodation. There  were  a  great  many  farms  that  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  and,  he  thought,  would  be  enabled 
to  pay  more  rant  if  they  had  better  accommodation  for  cattle 
ana  grain.  Mr.  Cunninghame  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere  s  visit  to  the  county.  He  got  a  schedule  from  him  and 
filled  it  up,  and  as  he  asked  for  any  suggestions,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  suggest  that  landlords  should  be  bound  to  farnish  a 
certain  amount  of  cottage  accommodation  for  a  certain  acre- 
age ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  nroprietors,  as  in  some  cases, 
being  unable  so  to  do,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Government  to 
nve  grants  for  buildings,  to  be  j^aid  off  by  instalments,  some- 
thinff  the  same  as  under  the  Drainage  Act. 

Mr.  STivzNaon  (Silverwood)  agreed  with  Mr.  Clellan  in 
thinking  that  the  want  of  cot-houses  on  the  farm  pressed 
more  on  the  farmers  in  the  Kilmarnock  dis^nct  than  any  of 
the  other  hindrances  that  had  been  mentioned— -«t  iMst  they 
felt  it  more  at  present.  Very  few  of  the  farmers  in  their 
localitv  had  any  cot-houses.  He  supposed  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  long  ago  of  having  ^oung  men  who  Uved  at  a  little 
distance  off,  and  who  got  their  food  in  the  farm-house,  and 
went  home  perhaps  every  night  or  it  might  be  every  Saturday 
night.  But  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  these  now  more 
than  they  did  in  the  past.  Labourers  were  getting  scarcer, 
•nd  the  younr  men  were  not  so  quiet  and  peaceable,  and 
they  did  not  keep  so  timeons  hours  as  they  used  to  do. 
Farmers  now  felt  that  when  they  could  get  a  married  man  it 
was  a  very  great  advantage,  but  they  felt  the  want  of  up- 
putting  for  them  very  much.  He  thought  there  was  a  little 
otgection  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  build  these  cot-houses. 
He  did  not  know  exactly  what  their  objection  was.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  thought  that  it  would  increase  pauperism.  He 
did  not  know  whether  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it  or  not; 
but,  certainly,  unless  they  got  something  of  that  kind,  he  did 
BOt  know  where  in  future  they  were  to  look  for  labourers. 
Th«  want  was  beginning  to  be  very  much  felt. 

Mr.  RoBBRTSON  (Ryebnm)  said  Mr.  Cunninghame  had  re- 
ierred  to  two  or  three  things  that  it  needed  a  little  courage 
for  a  tcnaut-farmer  to  take  up  in  a  meeting  like  this.  He  be- 
lieved there  wai  a  class  of  landed-proprietora  in  the  county 
kT  ^^  JtV^^^^^^  ^'^-  ^^"^^  '^w  organised,  with  a  purpose 
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an  agricultural  combination ;  And  this  was  an  idea  thatenni 
some  parties  to  look  upon  this  Club  with  a  little  tightseai, 
and  to  say  that  it  did  not  fairly  represent  the  tensnt-tiracn 
of  Ayrshire.  There  were  one  or  two  other  things  bcsidei 
those  stated  hj  Mr.  Cunninghame  which  might  be  regvded 
as  proving  a  hindrance  to  agriculture.  One  of  them  wss  tbit 
this  country  was  getting  like  the  land  occupied  by  Abrahtoi 
and  Lot — it  was  getting  too  straight  for  those  who  and  it. 
Another  thing  folbwing  from  this  was  the  very  high  oompe^ 
tion  which  was  now  taking  place  for  land,  and  the  rent  people 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  it  cramped  them  in  an  injonoos 
way,  as  they  had  not  the  capital  left  to  expend  oa  the  liid 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  pertection.  Whenever  a  man  cane 
to  be  hampered  for  capital  to  manage  his  farm,  instead  of  is- 
creasing  its  productiveness  in  his  hands  it  would  deemie. 
One  thing  he  could  have  wished  Mr.  Cunninghaffle  hid 
brought  out,  was  not  only  to  state  what  the  hmdnnees  to 
agri(mlture  were,  but  how  these  were  to  be  overcome.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  farmer  but  was  feeling  less  or  moie  vhil 
had  been  brought  out.  For  instance,  nearly  everv  farm  tfait 
came  into  the  market  had  its  rent  raised  oonsiderably— 90, 30, 
or  40  per  cent.  Now  he  knew  that  there  were  fsrmen  vho 
desisted  frt>m  improving  their  farms,  just  in  the  fesr  that  th^ 
would  have  at  the  end  of  the  lease  to  pay  for  their  own  im- 
provements, or  that  somebody  else  would  take  the  fans  aad 
reap  the  benefit.    But  how  were  they  to  get  a  remedj  for  this  ? 

Mr.  CuNNUTGHJLME  said  he  proposed  that  landlords  ihotld 
pay  for  unexhausted  improvements. 

Mr.  BoBETSON  said  if  they  had  such  a  law  as  thatitvocld 
give  great  comfort  to  many  fiirmers  with  whom  he  vas  k- 
quainted,  and  they  would  go  on  with  a  freer  hand  in  the  mu* 
agement  of  their  fSsmou.  It  would  also  tend  more  thia 
anything  be  knew  to  establish  a  better  feeling  between  lud* 
lords  and  tenants. 

Mr.  JoHH  Ltndsat  (Ayr)  said  it  was  difficult  to  say  vhidi 
of  the  four  bindrances  ttiat  had  been  referred  to  was  the 
greatest.  The  necessity  of  compensation  for  unexhsnited 
manures  and  for  improvements  seemed  to  him  to  rank  nay 
high  in  importance.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  pndial 
difficulty  in  the  operation  of  such  a  measure.  It  had  been  ia 
operation  for  some  time  in  England ;  and  in  feet  had  beea 
called  into  existence  there  more  naturally,  owing  to  the  mai 
of  leases.  The  fact  that  it  was  in  operation  tliere,  and  had 
proved  perfectly  workable,  abonld  encourage  them  to  nek  to 
apply  it  to  Scotland.  It  was  quite  well  kuown  to  them  i& 
this  country  that  many  farms  at  the  expiry  of  a  ktfe  mn 
very  low  in  condition.  The  farmers  who  entered  upon  theae 
farms  found  that  five  or  six  years  at  least  wen  reqoired  to 
bring  them  to  anything  like  condition ;  and  then  the  isflie 
interest  that  impelled  the  previous  tenant  to  reduce  the  eoodi- 
tion  of  hia  farm,  impelled  his  sncoeasor  as  his  lease  diev  vm 
a  dose  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  So  that  for  five  or  ex 
vears  at  the  beginning  and  five  or  six  years  at  the  end  of  s 
lease,  the  land  was  in  condition  only  to  produce  ahoat  hilf 
of  its  natural  results.  The  consequence  was  a  loss  to  ths 
community  which,  totalised,  was  something  enormoas.  Oa 
that  account  the  question  of  compensation  m  his  view  wtt  a 
very  important  one,  and  not  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 

The  ChaIkkan  said  he  entirely  approved  of  therien  a- 
pressed  regarding  compensation,  which  could  be  easily  carried 
out.  It  was  a  very  important  thing,  and  more  partiealn^ 
now  that  some  of  the  proprietors  were  trying  to  get  thar 
tenants  to  work  away  without  leases. 

Mr.  Wallace  (Breahead)  thought  the  third  head  vaa  ths 
most  important  part  of  Mr.  Cunninghame^s  paper.  If  thi; 
had  a  proper  compensation  clause,  he  thought  they  wodd  to 
all  right.  He  had  not  mnch  faith  either  in  mere  amendisMft 
of  the  law,  or  in  leaaes.  The  great  thing  was  to  have  i;ood 
men  to  work  with.  He  thought  they  might  take  a  leaf  oat  of 
the  proprietors*  book  and  select  their  landlord  just  in  the  lusc 
way  as  the  landlord  selected  his  tenants.  It  was  possible  th^ 
miffht  be  taking  a  rather  one-sided  view  of  some  thiogssod 
he  nad  been  trying  to  weigh  in  his  own  mind  whether  then 
were  not  grievances  chargeable  against  themselves  as  teoaatL 
There  was  one  thing,  that  ofken  when  a  proprietor  took  u 
interest  in  his  tenants  and  came  amongst  them  as  a  risitff, 
the  tenants  were  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  with  their 
^evancea.  Now,  let  them  think  bow  th^  would  like  if  eraj 
time  th^  were  going  out  amongst  their  worken,  th^  were  to 
be  pooaced  apon  foi;  higher  w»g«fl» ox  for  iojim  leym  tot^ 
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bonsM«    Woold  they  not  go  past  them  at  often  as  they  oonld  P 

1  _j^  "****  ^  ^^  "*"'  grieranoei  before  their  land, 
lords,  bat  in  a  bnsineas  way  and  in  a  business  pUce.  Let 
them  go  to  the  mansion-boose  or  office  and  meet  the  landlord 
or  factor  in  a  friendly  way,  instead  of  boring  them  with  words 
whenever  they  chanced  to  meet.  Many  of  their  gricTances 
might  be  got  rid  of  in  that  way,  If  they  got  their  proprietors 
really  to  take  an  interest  in  their  affairs.  When  he  began 
Tanning  he  was  verr  much  enoonraged  both  by  the  ▼err 
judicioos  manager  and  the  proprietor  of  the  estate ;  and  when 
he  Tentored  to  do  a  little  improvement  he  never  failed  to  get 
encoaragement.  If  they  got  proper  men  as  landlords  they 
nrere  less  denendent  on  the  laws.  He  questioned  if  they 
would  be  much  better  with  leases,  provided  they  had  a  proper 
compensation  clause.  He  had  changed  his  mind  about  leases ; 
lie  questioned  if  they  were  much  benefited  by  them.  He  be- 
lieved instead  of  short  leases  of  ten  years  or  so,  they  would  be 
uuch  better  with  yearly  leases  and  a  compensation  clause. 

Mr.  Youwo  (Kilhenaie)  expressed  his  dissent  from  Mr. 
WTallacc's  opinions  in  regwd  to  leases,  there  should  be  both 
leases  and  a  compensation  clause,  but  no  tenant  would  go  on 
vith  improvements  if  he  was  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  his 
[arm  at  any  time.  The  compensation  principle  WQOld  M- 
ioubtedly  be  for  the  beneflt  of  the  l^ndlQrd* 
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Mr.  CtwifnroHAia,t  ir  iwlying,  admitted  thai  then  were 
lundrances  to  a^eultare  which  he  had  not  taken  op,  such  as 
the  law  of  entaU,  and  of  primogeniture  and  the  system  of 
feudal  tenure  under  which  knd  was  held.  There  was  another 
which  might  be  rectified  by  farmers  themselves,  vis.,  the  want 
of  an  experimental  (arm  where  the  science  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture could  be  learned.  AU  other  trades  and  professiona 
had  training  machinery  prorided;  but  for  the  management  of 
land,  one  of  the  most  important  businesses  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  was  no  special  education  put  within  their  reach. 
He  thought  this  was  a  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Highland  Society,  and  of  their  own  County  Association.  Mr. 
Wallace  seemed  to  think  he  could  do  without  a  lease  if  he  had 
the  clause  about  compensation.  He  would  say  that  both 
together  would  be  the  right  thing.  Without  security  of  tenure 
there  was  no  inducement  to  men  to  improve  land  or  anything 
ehe.  His  own  opinion  was  that  if  the  Uw  of  hypothec  were 
abolished  it  would  pave  the  way  for  the  other  hindrances 
being  removed.  So  long  as  this  law  was  maintained  farmers 
must  either  agree  to  the  conditions  on  an  estate,  or  leave  the 
country ;  and  so  lone  as  hypothec  existed  they  would  get  men 
to  come  forward  and  agree  to  any  conditions.  There  would 
never  be  a  i^  wfopu  in  amicultwe  until  that  law  waa 
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At  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  A.  S.  Lawson  in  the 
:hair, 

Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  tiie  vioe-president  and  secretary, 
)pened  a  discussion  on  farm  agreements.  He  said  the  weU- 
leiug  of  our  country  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  agricul- 
ure,  and  the  success  of  our  fiirming  is  based  greatly  npon  the 
inderstanding  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
ind  uDon  the  fseling  which  exists  between  one  and  the  other, 
n  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  between 
hem,  and  that  all  undertakings  may  be  leased  upon  a  business 
botiog,  an  equitable  and  reasonable  agreement  is  most  de- 
irable,  by  which  much  unpleasantness  and  even  litigation 
lay  be  avoided.  This  document  should  be  drawn  up  in  such 
manner  that  the  landlord  shall  neither  exercise  nndu- 
ttthority  over  his  tenant,  bind  him  to  impracticable  courses, 
or  restram  him  in  any  wav  which  may  cripple'  his  efforts  in 
nnaing  the  most  profitable  course;  yet  every  tenant  should 
e  bound  to  farm  well,  for  we  know  that  to  &nn  land  otherwise 
I  at  once  an  abuse  of  tmstL  a  robbery  upon  the  community  at 
irge,  an  injury  to  the  landlord,  and  a  waste  of  time  and  tident. 
would  theretore^  have  an  agreement  so  lur  stringent  as  to 
nforce  good  fiurming ;  but  to  a  deserving  tenant  let  the  con- 
i^tts  be  elastio,  and  give  him  all  his  own  way,  no  matter 
ow  he  crops,  stacks,  or  tills,  so  long  as  he  sustains  the  fer- 
lity  of  the  soil  under  his  care.  Aluiw  him  to  alter  or  vaiy 
is  rotation  of  cropping,  so  as  to  rebate  his  produce  to  meet 
\ie  times ;  that  is  to  say,  if  grain  is  comparatively  dear,  let 
im  take  as  many  white  crops  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
iiality  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  a  judicious  farmer 
ill  produce  all  the  green  crops  he  can  when  animal  iood  is 
ear ;  and  allow  hun  to  sell  off  any  prodnoe  which  he  may  be 
ble  to  do  to  his  advantage,  so  long  as  he  is  purchasing 
rtificial  food  in  lieu  thereof.  In  farms  wliich  are  frequently 
ian^ng  tenants  it  is,  indeed,  painful  to  witness  the  gradual 
etenoration,  and  consequent  loss  to  the  conntry,  as  well  as 
>  those  more  directly  interested  in  such  farms.  Now 
lis  loss  which  invariablv  takes  place,  more  or  less, 
henever  a  fiurm  changes  bands,  I  think  might  be  miti- 
ated  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether  remedied,  by  the 
itroduction  of  a  clause  giving  compensation  to  the  off-going 
iuant  for  unexhausted  manures,  and  for  all  permanent  improve- 
lents  which  may  enhance  the  value  of  the  property.  If  this 
ere  judiciously  carried  out,  no  material  change  in  the  appear- 
aoe  or  resouroea  of  a  farm  would  occur.  If  the  tenant  oon- 
:mplated  leaving,  or  had  to  quit  from  unforseen  Qircumstanoes, 
le  Carm  would  not  auffe^  anid  the  tenant  would,  in  either  oaa^ 
» protected  Mid  compemtcdi  whilat  the  Uodlordf  oc  hit  loo- 


oeeding  tenant,  would  be  alike  benefitted.  We  will  presume  a 
case.  When  a  farmer  anticipates  leaving  his  farm  he  generally 
acts  with  caution,  and,  as  it  is  called  '*  £urms  to  leave,**  he 
spends  as  little  as  possible,  and  gets  what  he  can  out  of  the 
land  regardless  ot  its  deterioration.  Such  a  course  is  admitted 
by  all  practical  men  to  be  hraugbt  with  loss.  The  tenant  does 
not  make  money  by  it,  yet  he  feels  satisfied  that  he  is  learing 
nothing  in  the  place  for  his  successor,  whom  he  fairly  emu- 
lates will  not  thank  him  for  what  he  may  leave.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  farm  is  much  reduced,  and  it  not  unfreqnently 
takes  the  succeeding  tenant  three  or  four  years  to  restore  it  to 
its  natural  state  of  fertility  -,  hence  a  loss  of  tim^  say  five  or 
six  years,  dnrmg  which  period  the  farm  is  profitless,  as  the 
produce  is  not  equal  to  what  it  ia  calculated  to  grow  under 

Snerous  treatment.  As  such  cases  are  numerous  throughout 
e  country,  an  immense  national  loss  is  the  result,  which 
ouffht  if  possible,  to  be  remedied,  and  which  I  think  miffht  be, 
with  a  fair  tenant-right  allowance.  As  various  moaes  of 
farming  apply  to  different  districts,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  attempt  to  draw  up  an  agreement  which  would  be 
applicable  to  every  district,  even  in  this  county ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, framed  what  I  intend  to  introduce  for  discussion  to-day 
10  as  to  meet  the  requirement  of  this  locality.  The  snlfject 
has  for  some  vears  had  a  good  deal  of  my  attention,  during 
which  time  the  clauses  of  my  agreements  have  undergone 
numerous  alterations  and  additions,  which  from  time  to  time  I 
have  from  observation  and  practical  ezperienoa  found  neces- 
sary, and  which,  I  flatter  myself,  ii  now  so  modified  as  to  form 
a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  agreement  between  the  proprietor  and 
occupier,  so  that  the  latter  shall  feel  himself  almort  as  secure 
and  pretty  well  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  were  farming  under 
a  lease  to  which  landowners  generally  have  so  great  an  objection 
To  a  close  observer  of  country  alfaus,  it  is  at  once  painfully 
obvious  that  some  alteretion  it  needed  to  remedy  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  state  of  things  in  our  poor-land  districts,  especially 
where  a  great  portion  is  under  the  plough.  The  appliances  of 
improved  machinery  and  chemical  diiooveries,  wnich  have 
aided  the  good-land  fanner  in  augmenting  his  crops  to  meet 
increased  rents  and  expenditure,  which  are  quite  %6  per  cent, 
more  than  they  were  50  years  ago,  appear  to  have  done  little 
to  improve  the  condition  either  of  poor  soils  or  of  those  who 
farm  them.  And,  were  it  not  that  land  had  an  improving 
valne,  a  great  portion  of  our  poor  soils,  regardless  of  tlie  facili- 
ties offered  for  their  improvement,  would  have  been  worthless 
1^  26  per  cent,  than  they  were  a  century  ago ;  due  in  a  great 
measure  t6  the  needy  tenants  having  been  allowed  to  plough 
vpthegnuH  tondi  ia  lieu  of  wbieh  they  engaged  to  l»y  down 
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other  Uni,  under  t  plea  that  it  reqiiireda  rett  13ieooiiae(|iNnce 
was  that  ao  laid  awv  in  its  miserably  impoTeriabed  condition  it 
became  oompantiTelT  waste  land,  in  which  state  it  still  remains. 
I  woold  urge  the  poU^  of  the  ownen  of  soch  estates  giving 
this  their  attention,  and  meeting  their  tenants  in  every  reason- 
able way  in  aiding  them  in  improving  their  several  farms,  and 
in  laying  down  to  grass  as  mneh  as  possible  soch  land  as  does 
not  meet  the  expenses  of  cultivation ;  not  by  merely  sowing  it 
when  in  a  folded  state  with  hav  seeds  of  questionable  origin  or 
kind,  but  by  having  it  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sown  without  a 
com  crop,  with  seMU  selected  to  suit  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  soU.  To  ensure  an  early  and  permanent  sward,  lime, 
bones,  or  other  fertilisers  ought  to  be  used,  to  the  cost  of  which 
the  owner  of  the  land  might  fiuriy  contribute  so  far  as  the  case 
seemed  to  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  numerous 
estates  of  this  dass,  the  value  of  which,  during  the  last  centuxy, 
has  been  ahnost  quadrupled,  and  which  are  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  by  landlords  pi^g  attention  to  the  improvements 
of  their  estates,  and  by  assisting  liberally  such  tenants  as,  by 
their  skill  and  eneigy,  gradually  improve  the  land,  and  ridding 
the  helpless  ones,  who  merely  waste  their  time  and  monev.  and 
are  demmeAtal  to  all  improvements ;  and  ridding  the  helpless 
ones,  who  for  want  of  capital  and  energy  are  unequal  to  their 
undertakings ;  but,  who  are  deluded  by  the  expectation  that 
times  will  mend  aaid  improve  their  oositions,  whereas  in  the 
migority  of  cases,  the  little  capital  is  frittered  awav,  and  at  last 
tenant  and  fimn  are  alike  reduced  to  poverty,  thiB  former  is 
quitted  by  excusing  {lart  of  arrears  or  some  other  indulgence, 
and  the  latter  is  lot  in  such  a  miserable  plight  that  an  outlay 
representing  two  or  three  years*  rent  has  to  De  expended  upon 
it  ere  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  an  eligible  tenant.  Although 
I  flatter  myself  that  the  agreement  I  am  about  to  submit  for 
your  criticism  is  a  fair  one,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  assailed  on 
every  clause,  for,if  s<^  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  learn  from  each 
other  some  valuable  information,  for  which  onipose  I  believe 
we  have  assembled  here.  Mr.  Scott  then  reaa  a  lorm  of  agree- 
ment whieh  he  thought  suitable  to  the  district,  in  which  he 
recommended  landowners  to  encourage  in  every  way  eligible 
tenants,  and  the  adoption  of  a  compensation  clause  ne  consi- 
dered desirable  to  meet  the  fair  claims  of  the  off-going  tenant. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Sali  inquired  when  guano  was  applied  to 
the  soil  whetlier  anything  remained  of  that  fertiUaer  on  arable 
land  for  a  third  crop. 

Mr.  JjLOOB  Smith  replied  that  in  his  opinion  none  would 
remain  at  all. 

Mr.  Scott  said  tliat  Michaelmas  wu  the  beat  time  of  the 


Tear  to  enter  upon  a  fSurm.  October  wu  the  ftninoath  of  tfai 
former's  year,  as  he  commenced  his  year  in  October  bjvaikiis 
his  bmd.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  better  if  tke  ia. 
coming  tenant  was  admitted  to  his  farm  in  October. 

The  Chaibmak  said  in  that  case  they  would  hare  to  ihcr 
the  whole  course  and  custom  of  the  eoontry. 

Mr.  Jacob  Smith  said  that  if  they  grew  two  white  crap 
in  succession,  with  one-fourth  of  the  laa4  in  green  croe  or  u 
fallow,  thev  must  go  upon  a  five-oourse  cnltivatioii.  He  U- 
vocated  a  liberal  ulowance  of  tillages  and  in  that  part  of  the 
eountry  the  use  of  tillages  and  cake  had  wonderfully  iacnuei 
In  his  reoolleotion  the  increase  had  been  most  remsriaUe  b 
that  neighbourhood,  for  large  numbers  of  foracn  who  tvesty, 
and  even  ten,  years  ago,  never  used  tillages  at  sll,  were  aov 
applying  them  liberally  to  their  land.  Farmers  who  thai  dolt 
Uberally  with  their  land  and  kept  it  in  a  high  state  of  coUiTatiflB 
ought  to  have  some  safeguards,  and  he  suggested  the  sdoptiaB 
of  an  equiuble  svstran  of  tenant-right,  expreasing  a  hope  thetio 
time  they  should  possess  the  advantage  of  such  a  lyitaB  intbit 
district  The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Agrieultual  Sodekf 
had  offered  liberal  prises  for  the  best  examples  ofDrofitaUe 
fanning  in  the  county,  but  he  should  have  much  preumd  tk 
Couneu  givinj;  to  the  members  of  the  Society  the  oraoctaiitj 
of  having  their  manures  analysed  bya  properly  oauiM  na 
of  ilrst-rate  ability  as  an  analyst.  This  would  have  bees  i 
better  mode  of  expending  the  money  than  in  lajiag  it  oitii 
prizes  upon  the  oest  cultivated  forma.  With  rcgin  to  tk 
subject  of  artificial  manures  the  formen  of  this  eooati;,  is 
they  were  well  aware,  were  defrauded  to  an  enonou  a> 
tent  It  washigh  time  that  those  woithlem  adultentid  m- 
nures  were  put  a  stop  to  bv  some  means  or  other.  He  vu 
very  gkd  that  Mr.  Scott  had  introduced  the  question  of  fan 
agreements^  and  he  hoped  that  they  should  hear  of  it  spia. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  if  he  had  two  wheat  craps  ia  taeeemoi 
it  would  not  fbllow  that  he  had  no  more  than  one-ldaith  n- 
nnder  root  croo. 

Mr.  Jacob  Shith,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Scott,  ssid  that  eatiy 
at  Michaelmas  upon  gram  land  was  against  the  teaiat,  Vit 
upon  arable  land  it  was  in  fovour  of  the  tenant  The  eo«- 
pensation  dauses  were  likely  to  lead  to  fraod. 

Mr.  Soott  said  that  the  matter  might  be  left  to  two  itfai- 
trators.  The  oompensation  clauses  to  be  eqaitaUy  adojitid 
muat  depend  to  aome  extent  upon  the  honeaty  of  theoff-goiig 
tenant.  He  believed  that  if  eompeaaataon  clanaes  van  sit 
adopted  that  eventually  the  questkNi  would  be  fiReid  ipea 
them  by  the  Lsgislature, 
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At  the  usual  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  Samuel  Shireff,  Saltcoats, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Samuxl  D.  Bhibxtt  read  a  paper  on  "  What 
special  manures  should  be  used  as  aumliaries  m  raising  the 
oenal  and  green  crops  usually  grown  in  the  county." 

He  said :  There  is  now  greater  necessity  than  ever  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  question,  fh>m  the  feet  that  the  supply  of  pure 
Peruvian  nano  is  nearfy  exhausted.  In  short,  it  has  become 
so  dear  and  ao  aearee,  and  the  quali^ao  varied,  thatmerehanta 
will  not  gnanmtee  its  quality.  It  is  true  that  a  very  good 
substitute  has  been  found  in  the  best  class  of  Ichaboe ;  but 
this  guano  is  also  scarce,  and  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  at 
present  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  combined  agency 
of  agricultural  chemistry  and  field  practice  is  the  possibility  of 
producing  artificiallv  a  manure  equal  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  W 
Peruvian  guano.  Our  agricultural  chemists  can  tdl  us  per- 
fieetly  by  analysis  the  component  parts  of  Peruvian  guano,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  defy  any  manufacturer  to  make  it  He 
might  poduee  a  manure  similar  in  analysis,  but  not  capable  of 
produouig  the  same  results.  At  least  such  is  our  present 
opinion,  and  nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  writing 
our  opinion  wrong,  and  a^nowledging  to  the  best  in  our 
power  the  talent,  the  mius  of  the  man  who  can  give  to  agri- 
cnttnreamanufeetnred manure  equal  to  Ptenvian guanoT  I 
incve  olln  heard  some  of  our  belt  llumai  ivuik  that  all  ex- 


periments merely  tended  mora  and  more  to  show  the  saperioritr 
of  Peruvian  guano  over  all  other  manurea,  therefore  it  wnao 
uae  repeating  theuL  Thia  woald  have  been  all  very  vellkad 
we  been  certain  of  aeontinned  aupply  of  Ptevvian  at  a  leam- 
aUe  price.  Experimenta  were  maaa  by  the  Chb  aosMtiae 
ago,  with  the  view  to  find  the  best  substitute  iati^uAAo 
to  try  the  fjossibility  of  growing  good  crops  of  Swedish  tsfs^i 
with  artificial  manure  ailDne.  A  committee  was  fmaei,  ef 
which  Mr.  Hope,  Fentonbanes,  was  convener,  and  the  Ibikir- 
iag  series  of  experiments  were  agreed  upon  :£,  Id  tool  Inn- 
ysid  manure  and  4  cwt  Peruvian  guano ;  D,  6  cvt  twvM 
guano  and  2  e#t  dissolved  bones;  C,  6  cwt  Ptonriss  gB» 
and 2  cwt  bonemeal;  B,  6  cwt.  Ptenvian  goaao  and  S  est 
Bolivian  guano;  A,  8  ewt  Peravian  guano.  The  akoves* 
periments  with  more  than  6  ewt  Pernvian  gnano.  1, 8est 
Ptornvian  guano ;  2,  nitrate  of  soda  and  phoqihates,  sbm  m- 
nurial  strength  as  6  ewt  Peruvian  guano;  \  salphito « 
ammonia  and  phosphatea,  same  manurialstTCi^sssbsfa. 
1, 2,  and  S  are  experiments  with  ammonia  fiNMU  the  time  gwf 
sources.  4^8  ewt.  Peruvian  nano  and  6  ewt  BoKrisagsase: 
6, 8  cwt.  Peruvian  guano  ana  6  ewt  bonesacal  erdnsU  isM 
6  are  experimeBts  with  ■fwirFpnia  and  undissobed  phoipbiiak 
6, 8  ewt.  Peruvian  guano  and  6  ewt  dissolved  boBMs;  f*^^ 
PBUTJan  guano  ana  6 cwt  boiieaJi iupciphpiphites.   €vdi 
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re  eiperimeiits  with  ammonia  and  dinolved  phoiphates.    8, 
I  cwt.  niftnte  of  soda,  2  ewt.  diawhed  bonea,  2cwt.  bonedut 
ad  2  cwt.  Bolivian  guano.    8  is  an  experiment  with  nitrate, 
isaolTed,  and  nndiMolTed  phoaphatea.    Each  experiment  made 
n  a  quarter  of  an  imperial  acre,  measured  thus,  the  drills  being 
7  inchea  wide :  8  dnUa,  equal  to  6  yards  wide  by  201f  yards 
>ng,  equal  to  1,210  aauare  yards ;  12  drills  equal  to  9  yards 
ide  by  184  4-Oths  loufr,  equal  to  1,210  square  yards;  16 
rills,  equal  to  12  yards  wide  by  101  6.6ths  long,  equal  to  1,210 
qoare  yards;  l,210yards  equal  to  ^  of  an  imperial  acre.    Mr. 
Ihireif  then  submitted  a  long  table  of  results  of  the  above  expe- 
ixnenta,  from  which,  he  said,  one  thing  is  distinctly  proTeo— 
he  superiority  of  £um-yard  manure  and  guano,  which  givea 
he  largest  produce  over  the  rotation.    Eight  cwt.  per  acre  of 
'emvian  standa  second ;  8  cwt.  Peruvian  g^uano  and  6  cwt. 
one-meal,  third.    Thia  is  an  argument  in  fiivour  of  bone- 
leal  in  preference  to  the  beat  bone^udi  snperphoaphate.    But 
he  difficulty  lies  in  this— One  manure  may  be  said  oompara« 
ively  to  exhaust  itself  by  doing  a  great  deal  the  first  year. 
V>r  example,  No.  7.    The  experiment  with  guano  and  dis- 
olved  bone-ash  stood  first  with  turnip  crop,  even  when  turnips 
le  all  eaten  on  the  ground.    Perhaps  an  immediate  return  in 
he  shape  of  a  better  turnip  crop  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
irm.    The  difficulty  now  is  to  get  real  good  superphosphate. 
L  mineral  auperphoaphate  on  many  sous  will  grow  quite  as 
arge  a  crop  aa  a  bone  one,  when  the  two  are  mixed.    No 
hemist  can  detect  the  proportions,  and  I  think  the  best  plan 
I  to  purohase  a  well-manu&ctured  mineral  superphosphate, 
rhich  can  be  sold  at  about  £4  or  £4  10s.  per  ton,  and  bone- 
aeal  at  £8  10s.,  and  mix  the  two  at  home.    I  do  not  thii^  it 
s  piofttable  for  fiirmers  to  buy  mixtures.    They  may  do  so 
o  suTO  themselves  trouble,  but  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  living 
n  town  can  prescribe  for  soils  he  does  not  know  the  texturo 
»f.    It  is  just  like  a  doctor  prescribing  for  a  patient  he  did 
kot  know,  and  probably  never  aaw.    But  to  turn  mora  parti- 
ularly  to  Mr.  mryey'a  motion,  vis.,  the  best  special  manures 
o  be  used  aa  auxiliariea  in  raising  cereal  and  green  crops  in 
Bast-Lothian.    Then  is  no  doubt  Peruvian  guano  is  the  oest, 
ind  should  be  the  basis  of  the  mixtura  for  every  Ihrm.    To 
^w  potatoes  on  the  generality  of  soils  in  the  county,  I  would 
ireacnbe  from  not  less  than  25  to  SO  tons  per  acre  of  farm- 
rard  manun  and  6  cwt.  Peruvian  and  2  ewt.  kainit  aalt. 
Without  farm-yard  manure,  6  cwt.  Peruvian,  6  cwt.  bone- 
oeal,  6  cwt.  rape-duat,  5  cwt  ooprolite  superphosj^hate,  2  cwt. 
:aiait.    Unleas  after  graas  which  has  been  particularly  well 
lastured,  lees  manun  will  not  do.    I  find,  by  experience,  it  far 
sore  profitable  to  manun  a  small  portion  thoroughly  well 
ban  attempt  a  large  acreage  with  moderate  quantity.  Ton  will 
row  mon  potatoea  in  the  small  piece.  Turnipa  vrill  grow  a  large 
rop  with  half  the  manun  required  for  potatoea — i.e.,  if  the  sea- 
sn  ia  fiivoarable.    A  doubt  edsted  regarded  the  poesibility  of 
rowing  swedes  without  (arm-yard  manure,  but  this  has  been 
roved  a  CslUcy  ]on|(  ago.  On  land  in  good  condition,  11  cwt. 
er  acra  of  the  mixtun  I  proposed  for  potatoes  will  grow  a 
necrop.    For  the  cereal  erope—For  oats:  Peruvian  guano, 
or  3  cwt.  per  acn  with  the  seed  is  most  profitable^  although 
top  dressing  with  nitrate  of  aoda  or  sulpnate  of  ammonia  is 
irj  beneficial,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  favourable 
lower  to  wash  it  in.    For  autumn  wheat— 2  or  8  cwt.  per 
ere  guano  and  1  ewt.  aalt.    I  have  found  Lawson'sphospho 
uano  a  moat  admirable  manun  for  winter  wheat.    The  best 
>ring  top  dressing  is  a  mixtun  in  equal  proportions  of  sul- 
bate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  and  Peruvian  guano— 4  ewt. 
sr  acn.    For  barlqr— Peruvian  suaao  and  salt ;  8  cwt  Peru- 
Ian  and  1  cwt.  salt.    For  hay — If  ewt.  nitrate  of  soda,  1^  cwt. 
Peruvian.    For  the  last  two  seasons  we  have  scaroely  been 
de  to  trace  any  effecta  from  the  top^  dressing;  but  it  has 
sen  remarked  that  the  second  crop  is  generally  better  after 
ernvian  guano  than  nitrate  of  sooa  appued  alone.    Now,  if 
waa  aakM  by  anyone  who  read  theae  various  applicationa  of 
rtificial  manures,  "  What  would  you  applT  instead  of  Pem- 
lan,'*  it  would  prove  a  pnxzle,  and  agneoltural  chemists  will 
ever  find  out  a  substitute  unless  th^  an  aasisted  with  field 
E^rimenta  on  a  large  acale.    One  would  suppose  that  a 
lannn  very  nearly  approaching  Peruvian  flnumo  could  be 
lanufactured  from  a  mixtun  m  the  best  phosphate  guano 
id  sulphate  ammonia.    I  do  not  think  so.    I  believe  a  mix- 
lie  might  be  made  to  yield  the  aame  analysis,  but  the  deposit 
ould  requin  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  inflnencea 
( the  Peruvian  guano  haa  esperienoed ;  in  fact^  to  lie  on  aome 


arid  rock  for  a  thousand  years.  One  thing  is,  we  most  be 
thoroughly  careful  whatever  manun  we  use,  and  be  certain  it 
is  pure.  I  take  samples  of  all  the  manurea  used  every  year, 
and  have  tliem  analysed.  The  expense  is  trifling  compared 
to  the  aum  spent,  and  it  muat  be  satisfactory  to  merchants,  to 
hear  a  gooa  nport.  The  other  side  of  the  pictun  we 
need  not  dwdl  upon.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  thia  dub  would  arrange  a  aeries  of  experiments 
with  the  turnip  crop,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  substitute 
for  Peruvian  guano.  Mr.  Shiroff  then  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Professor  An- 
derson in  transmitting  several  analyses  of  manures :  "  1  agree 
with  you  in  the  opinion  that  a  mon  systematic  occasion  should 
be  had  to  analyse  than  ia  at  present  customary ;  but  I  think 
that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  diminish  the  number  of 
analyses.  To  the  small  farmer  who  buys  a  ton  or  two  of 
manun  the  cost  of  an  analysis  made  with  proper  can  ia  a 
serious  addition  to  his  expenditure,  while  to  the  large  farmer 
who  buys  £600  or  £1,000  worth  the  cost  of  even  half-a-dozen 
analyses  is  a  cheap  insurance  which  he  acts  unwisely  if  he 
omits.  I  have  frequently,  when  occasion  offered,  urged  on 
farmen  the  importance  of  combining  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, so  that  ten  or  twenty  individuals  around  the  same  railway 
station  should  agree  to  take  their  manures  frt>m  the  same 
manufacturer,  so  that  one  or  two  analyses  would  serve  for  all : 
and  if  to  this  wen  added  a  record  of  the  produce  obtained 
from  each  manure,  the  results  would,  after  aome  vean  had 
paased,  far  mon  than  npay  the  labour  expended  on  the  experi- 
menta,  and  form  a  meet  valuable  contribution  to  practical 
agricnliun.  A  few  co-operative  associationa  of  thia  kind  have 
been  formed,  but  none  of  them  have  fully  carried  out  mjr  plan, 
which  would  no  doubt  involve  aome  trouble ;  but  I  think  it 
well  deserves  a  trial.  Then  is  another  point  on  which  I  think 
fkrmers  ought  to  agree,  and  that  is  a  fair  and  definite  system 
for  valuing  manures.  Hitherto  this  haa  been  left  to  the 
chemist,  to  whom  it  does  not  properly  bebng,  and  it  is  ex- 
tnmdy  unsatisfkctory,  because  no  sooner  haa  a  system  been 
established  which  receives  the  support  of  some  mannfactunra, 
than  othen  describe  it  aa  totally  fallacious  and  even  absurd, 
and  it  can  never  have  the  influence  that  a  system  originating 
with  the  Airmen  would  have.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  pkn 
having  once  been  established,  would  soon  annihilate  half  the 
uanuiactnnra  of  inferior  manures.'* 

Mr.  Hjlrvxt  (Whittingham  Mains)  thought  it  would  be 
admitted  by  all  that  what  vras  sold  as  saline  manures  had  the 
most  immediate  effect,  and  in  dry  seasons  they  could  not  give 
the  Und  too  great  a  quantity ;  but  if  thev  happened  to  get  a 
wet,  cold  summer  they  wen  perhaps  caldulated  to  do  harm. 
Farmen  wen,  therefore,  mucn  at  the  mercy  of  the  elementa, 
even  after  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on  manurea.  He 
had  not  had  so  much  experience  of  bones,  but  Peruvian  guano 
seemed  to  suit  both  cases,  and  in  top-dressing  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats  with  it  it  was  not  easily  overdoing  it.  He  had  been 
accustomed  for  aeveral  yean  to  get  the  guano  which  Mr. 
Brodie  aold,  and  to  mix  it  half-and-half  with  Peruvian.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  if  the  land  was  in  good  order,  2  or  8  ewt. 
per  acn  waa  auoeesaful  in  prodndng  a  good  bulk  of  whe^ 
but  according  to  thdr  soil  and  climate,  farmers  must  profit  by 
their  own  observation  and  experience  in  uaing  any  manurea. 

Mr.  HiJUPXH  (Snawden)  referred  to  the  vast  increase  of 
artifidal  manuns  now  used  by  the  tenant-fiirmer  compared 
with  thoae  used  by  the  last  generation,  when  only  the  dung 
made  on  the  farm  waa  utilised  for  growing  the  green  crorn. 
Then,  when  the  dung  waa  finiahed,  the  remainder  of  the 
fdlow-break  waa  summer-fallowed,  and  aown  with  wheat  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  rest  of  the  manun  acraped  durins  the 
summer  time  was  applied  to  it.  That  manure,  he  dared  aay, 
was  very  little  worth,  for  it  was  mainly  made  of  straw,  fer- 
mented by  water.  And  yet  the  tarnip  crops  raised  in  theae 
daya,  he  waa  toU,  wen  good,  and  wheat  was  far  superior  m 
quality  to  that  raised  now.  The  land  waa,  of  course,  compara- 
Svdy  new  to  turnipa,  and,  he  dared  say,  waa  far  leas  topped 
than  now ;  but  in  these  days  plain  farming  and  hiffh  rente 
did  not  correspond.  Then,  again,  no  matter  what  ma- 
nun  waa  used,  when  the  game  waa  highly  preaerved, 
the  ntuma  from  cropa  wen  alwaya  unsatiaiastoiy,  if 
not  ruinoua.  Aa  a  rule,  he  cropped  grass  land  thne 
or  four  yean,  and  he  never  top-dressed  it  except  for  tan^ 
which  be  sowed  after  lea.  This  enabled  him  to  be  more  libo. 
nd  in  hit  supply  of  manuns  to  the  turnips.    For  the  lait  two 
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motive-power  of  the  animal,  wliich  is  soft  in  condition,  cba- 
raeteriaed  by  flaccid  miucles,  Bweati  readily,  and  thus  bMomei 
nnfltted  for  fiut  or  hard  work.  Serenuily :  Improper  food 
inereaMB  the  liability,  or  prediiposei  them  to  many  other  dis- 
orders not  digestive.  £iffhthly :  All  the  expenses  of  cooking, 
or  rather  spoiling,  good  food  is  entirely  lost.  Taking  the 
system  altogether,  we  shall  And  it  most  ezpensiTe,  u  there 
will  be  loss  in  condition,  loss  in  working  capabilities,  loss 
in  market  valne,  Ion  nom  disease  or  deaui,  and  last, 
although  not  least,  loss  from  the  Tcterinaiy  surgeon's 
bill.  We  must  advert  to  a  practice  much  in  Cuhion 
with  the  farmers  of  this  district — that  is,  **  chaffing,*' 
as  it  is  termed.  This  emel,  absurd,  and  pemidoua  custom 
may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The  carter  enters  tiie 
stable  about  4  a.m.,  and  at  once  begins  his  work  by  placing 
before  the  animal  small  quantities  of  chaif,  toBBther  with  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  oats,  to  induce  the  animus  to  eat  the 
chair.  As  the  manger  is  cleared,  another  small  quantity  is 
thrown  in,  until  the  animal  refuses  to  eat  more,  and  this  will 
only  occur  when  the  stomach  is  very  much  distended.  The 
'*  chaffing"  process  goes  on  fbr  at  least  two  hours.  The  neat 
olgect  of  this  system  is  to  trick  the  horse  into  eatinflp  large 
quantities  of  chaff  with  as  few  oato  as  possible,  with  the  sup- 
position that  if  the  stomach  and  intestmes  are  filled  with  food, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  trash,  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  in  management  to  their  TaluaUe  and  noble  helpmates. 
Tou  will  clearly  apprehend  from  what  we  have  said  about  the 
disadvantages  of  the  increased  bulk  of  cooked  food  that  the 
same  remarks  hold  ^ood  in  this  case,  together  with  a  greater 
tendency  to  induce  intestinal  disorders  and  broken  wind.  We 
are  not  astonished  to  see  four  hones  yoked  in  a  wanon  to  do 
the  work  which  two  could  do  if  properlv  fed.  This  system 
has  no  analogy  in  nature,  and  must  oe  condemned  as  nnnatnral, 
innntritious,  indigestible,  unhealthy,  and  expensive ;  in  fret, 
we  cannot  say  a  word  in  ito  favour.  Some  may  think  it  is 
economy  to  adopt  this  system  of  feeding ;  and  when  it  has 
been  ignorantly  carried  out,  we  hope  a  little  correet  infbrma- 
tion  on  the  sujqject  will  cause  it  to  be  discontinued  at  once. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  those  farmers  who  fioed  working  horses 
in  this  manner,  knowing  ite  unfitness,  are  devoid  of  humanity 
to  their  best  servants,  and  quite  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  such 
animals.  We  have  spoken  rather  strongly  on  this  subject ; 
but  we  cannot  speak  more  strongly  than  we  feel.  Bran  is 
often  mixed  in  laq^  quantities  with  oats.  This  ii  also  short- 
sighted policy,  u  it  is  so  laxative  in  ite  effeete  as  to  cause  the 
expulsion  of  the  oats  from  the  body  before  they  aro  fit  for 
assimilation.  Brau  may  be  used  occasionally  as  a  laxative 
with  advantage.  In  continuation  of  tiiis  subject,  let  as 
examine  some  statemente  made  with  regard  to  anunak  fad 
upon  proper  principles.  Mr.  C.  Hunting,  of  Sonth  Hetton 
CoUenes,  had  upwards  of  120  horses  and  pit  ponies  under  his 
charge  animals  who  are  placed  in  unnatunl  circumstances, 
with  plenty  of  hard  work.  He  says:  **  We  have  not  hist  a 
single  animal  from  disease  of  any  kind  for  six  years.'*  Our 
own  experience  and  that  of  manv  others  who  have  thoroughly 
stadied  this  subject  would  entirely  corroborate  the  above  state- 
ment. The  principles  of  feeding  we  have  attempted  to  prove 
an  entirely  founded  on  natnn's  laws ;  and  if  the  members 
will  make  the  experiment,  we  feel  certain  they  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  ourselves,  that  cooked  food  and  chaff- 
ing an  pernicious  in  their  elliBcto.  We  will  now  advert  to  a 
most  important  and  fatal  dass  of  disorders— vis.,  eniootics. 
These  an  wholly  dependent  upon  bcal  causes,  which  may  be 
conveniently  classified  under  two  hesds— vis.,  natural  and 
arfijieial  causes.  The  former  includes  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate ;  the  latter  peculiar  systems  of  cultivation,  the  quality 
of  food  raised,  and  the  general  management  of  animals. 
When  land  is  forced  to  the  utmost  to  raise  large  crops  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  it  is  mon  than  probable  the  food  will 
be  mon  or  less  immature— at  least,  we  find  these  disorders 
rife  under  such  dronmstances.  All  eniootics  can  be  nferred 
to  two  opposite  systems  of  feeding— either  to  excess  of 
nutritions  foods,  or  those  deficient  in  nntridve  constitnento. 
Thev  an  rarely  contagions,  although  it  is  believed  by  many 
stockowners  that  thqr  an  so,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
many  animals  an  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
place.  It  is  forgotten,  however,  that  such  animals  an  all  ex- 
posed to  the  same  exciting  cause,  which,  it  would  be  nateral 
to  suppose,  would  produce  the  same  phenomena  in  a  certain 
number  of  animals.    If  the  artificial  causes  of  such  diseam 


wen  dearly  understood,  stockowners  would  have  in  their  ovn 
hands  the  means  of  very  speedily  endieating  that  which  n 
much  interfiBRs  with  their  prosperity.  Black  Qnaiter,  Bbck 
Leg,  and  Quarter  Evil  an  a  few  of  the  names  givea  to  a 
disease  which  is  also  known  by  many  other  local  teimi.  It  ii 
dependent  upon  the  formation  and  devdopa^nt  of  an  saisiil 
poison  in  the  blood,  and  we  must  look  unoa  ito  local  naufei- 
tations  or  symptoms  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  blood  poini. 
It  affeote  cattle  and  sheep,  and  may  be  looked  upon  si  iod- 
dentd  to  plethora.  It  is  by  ^  the  most  fetal  euootie  tfait 
afbcto  our  stock.  Very  rardy  animals  over  dghtesn  noatb 
old  an  attacked  by  it  When  sheen  an  affected  it  is  tend 
Bhick  Spald,  and  IS  characterised  b^the  aamepbeaoasBsas 
an  seen  in  the  ox,  so  that  in  describing  the  one,  we  ihsll  pn 
yon  the  phases  of  this  affection  in  the  other.  Well-brd 
■iitmaU  appear  to  suffer  mon  from  this  disorder  than  sader- 
bred  ones,  so  that  the  purity  of  bhwd  is  a  prsdiipona; 
cause.  It  is  seen  to  abound  upon  ferma  when  the  soil  iiR- 
tentive  and  badly  drained.  It  also  verr  frequently  appesn 
under  other  drcumstanoes.  Then  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
most  firequent  cause  is  a  sudden  trandtion  from  a  restridd 
diet  to  a  full  and  nutritions  one,  or  from  poor  pastarei  to  a 
full  allowance  of  turnips  or  other  foods  containing  a  large  per 
centage  of  nitrogenons  matters.  Sudden  tnudtKHU  in  the 
management  of  young  stock  cannot  be  too  strongly  oondesised. 
Let  us  give  you  a  ease  in  point,  which  will  place  this  natter 
in  ito  proper  light  Many  fermers  snppooe  that  it  is  eeosoin 
to  stint  their  calves  in  food  till  six  or  seven  months  oU,  ad 
then  suddenly  turn  them  into  a  luxuriant  pastare,  with  the 
supposition  that  they  will  make  good  the  ncfi^eet  ia  bsbiisc- 
ment  during  the  earlier  months  of  their  existenee.  Saeh 
bdng  the  custom  we  cannot  wonder  at  numbers  of  the  IM 
cdves  suffering  fh>m  disorden  of  this  type,  or  that  our  belt 
calves  die  in  hundnds  from  this  short-sighted  *<  ponad  foolish 
and  penny  wise  "system  of  management.  Inanenxcotieithe 
Uood  is  much  dtored  in  ito  physiologieal  and  vitd  propertia. 
but  in  this  one  it  is  so  mnchdevitaHzedutopirarBsday 
throngh  the  ooato  of  the  blood-veasda  into  the  subeataaMss 
tissue,  as  is  seen  in  the  limb  affected.  This  locd  maaifsitstioB 
is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Yon  must,  however,  goad 
against  accepting  the  hypothesis  that  the  aeverity  of  the  loeal 
symptoms  indicates  the  virulence  of  the  Uood-poiaoB.  The 
transudation  or  eflluion  of  blood  underneath  the  akia  ii  so 
mon  regulated  by  the  virulence  of  the  poison  thaa  that  of 
exanthematons  diaorden  so  frequently  seen  in  the  bamaanb- 
ject.  It  is  wdl  knomn  to  medicd  men  that  the  most  rirakot, 
and  consequently  the  most  fetd,  exanthema  an  not  fdlovd 
by  any  local  qrmptoms  such  as  an  eruption ;  and  that  Uie  p^ 
tiento  an  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  poison  before  a  fff- 
ficient  time  has  dapaed  for  the  development  of  its  loeal  tjof- 
toms.  We  very  frequentiv  obeerve  fatal  casea  of  bhuifc  quartff, 
in  which  the  efinaion  of  blood  underneath  the  skia  untjh- 
mited.  From  this  you  will  dearly  apprehend  ito  trae  aatsir, 
and  not  look  upon  the  local  symptoms  as  indicatiag  the  le- 
verity  of  the  attack,  or  ito  bdng  ihe  starting-pdat  of  the  to- 
ease,  but  merdy  the  result  of  the  same.  We  shodd  tow  it- 
scribe  the  mptoms  observed  in  thia  disease;  but  no  doatt 
your  expenenoe  of  it  is  too  ample  to  be  profitable,  so  that  w 
will  pass  over  them.  We  should  next  advert  to  the  treataeat ; 
but  the  fetal  natnn  of  tiiis  disease,  together  with  the  ihoit 
time  that  elapses  between  the  first  qrmptoms  and  the  death  of 
the  aainud,  give  us  Uttle  to  expect  from  the  sdios  or 
drugs,  which  nave  not  a  suffident  time  to  operate  to  be  of  ur 
sernce.  Such  bdnc  the  state  of  mattert,  we  will  pass  oa  to 
the  conaidention  oi  tiie  preventive  meosnrea,  and  lathw  ve 
an  glad  to  say  the  stockowner  can  do  much  to  lesBeBhiiWi|a 
from  this  fetal  disease.  Clearly  understand  tiie  cauaea  which 
operate  in  ito  production  and  the  pnventive  measarea  aic  eri* 
dent    Then  an  aeverdmeUioda  adopted  to  lessen  the  lial»h|r 

to  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  In  theca8eofcdvea,ifr»«jU 
expend  a  little  capitd  in  oilcake,  and  give  them  turn  ooe  to 
two  pounda  per  day,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  teafoM.  Iw 
will  improve  the  condition  of  your  animals,  and  ooDaeqaesttr 
tiidrvdne  will  be  increased:  they  will  be  lem  liable  to  i^ 
from  diseases,  not  only  enzootics,  bnt  many  othei* ;  sad  sd* 
den  changes  will  affect  them  much  less.  In  fiMt^  if  thiipha 
be  adoptM,  with  a  sprinkling  of  common  sense  in  gcnenla^ 
nagement^  together  with  proper  drainage  where  it  laaj  betf- 
required, very  few,if  any, animals,  will M  rietiM to jpaiw- 
ill.    Try  no  half  measures,  as  they  an  (n^ffoOonAPfm 
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saoous.     A  preventive  that  has  been  liighljr  extolled  by  stock- 
ownen  it  the  aeton  in  the  dew-lap.    This  measure,  though 
mneli  opposed,  still  holds  a  position  as  a  preventive.    There 
cui    be   little  doobt  that  a  seton,  so   long   as   it  causes 
a     disokaige     of     matter    (pns),    will    b«     effective    in 
leaaeniDg     the    visdd     condition     and    riohnMs    of    the 
blood,  and  in  this  wav  lessen.the  liabilitv  to   diMases  in- 
cidental to  a  fiilness  of  blood  (plethora),  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  of  itself  and  by  itself  it  will  not  prevent  black-qoarter, 
unless  combined  with  intelligence  in  the  general  mani^ment 
of  yoong  stock.    We  know  practical  men  may  differ  from  as 
oa  this  point,  bat,  after  carefully  studying  the  matter,  the 
above  is  oar  opinion.     Another  method  of  eqaalixing  the 
natural  and  vital  properties  of  the  blood  is  to  administer  to 
yoaog  animals,  at  least  once  a  week,  about  three-qoarters  of 
an  oonee  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  mash.    Bleeding  in  such 
cases  is  contra-indicated.    Common  salt  should  be  sfMuringly 
need  when  animals  are  plethoric,  as  it  promotes  digestion  and 
increases  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  portions  of  food,  and 
in  this  way  may  hasten  an  attack  of  the  disorder.   Our  reasons 
for  mentioning  it  at  this  {lart  of  our  lecture  is  that  many 
farmers  use  it  as  a  preventive.    We  have  recently  seen  that 
hyposnlphate  of  soda  has  been  again  recommended  as  a  pre- 
ventive for  blackn^narter.    This  medicinal  "agent  is  cheap, 
perfectly  solobte  in  water,  and  nearly  tasteless.    For  young 
stock  it  shoald  be  so  regulated  that  each  animal  may  take  in 
its  food  or  water  about  one  ounce  per  day :  if  the  doses  are 
given  at  long  intervals  one  or  two  ounces  may  be  dinolved  in 
water  as  a  drench.**    We  have  no  practical  experience  of  this 
drag  in  this  disease,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  its  phvsioloipcal 
and  therapeutical  actions  we  should  have  such  confloence  in  it 
as  to  recommend  its  use  as  a  preventive.    In  concluding  this 
part  of  our  sulgect  we  insist  upon  a  better  system  oi  ma- 
naging young  stock.    If  this  be  adopted  black-quarter  will 
graiiually   be    eradicated    firom    your    herds     and   flocks. 
Another  of  our  enzootics  is  red  water.    It  is  a  blood  disorder 
characterized  by  great  debility  and  discolouration  of  the  urine. 
Different  classes  of  animals  are  affected  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  bovine 
nee.  Sheep  are  affe<^  with  the  disease  when  subjected  to 
the  same  exciting  caoses ;  however  it  is  not  a  disease  that  is 
very  fre^aenUy  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.    In  Scotiand 
it  prindpallv  affects  cows  a  short  time  after  parturition.    In 
England  and  Ireland  it  is  seen  to  attack  all  varieties  of  cattle, 
at  adl  ages,  and  of  both  sexes.    Throaghoat  all  the  disorders 
of  this  olass  there  are  none  whose  relation  to  the  soil  can  be 
so  dearly  demonstrated  as  this  one.    It  is  known  to  everv 
stockowner  that  there  are  certain  pastores  where,  if  stock 
graze,  thqr  are  certain  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  red  water. 
There  appear  to  be  certain  conditions  or  states  of  the  system 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  predisposing  the  animals  more 
or  less  to  suffer  from  this  disease— such  as  habito  of  body  in 
whieh  Nature  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  good  nutritions  food 
for  extra  nurpoaes  (if  we  may  be  idlowed  to  use  the  term)«- 
sach  as  when  animals  are  changing  their  coats  in  the  soring, 
or  in  excessive  secretions  of  milk,  more  especially  after  csdving. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  conditions  would  induce  more  or  Inn 
poverty  of  blood,  and  if  this  be  combined  with  a  supply  of 
imjnoper  food — that  is  to  say,  a  food  deficient  in  essential  nu* 
tritive  principles,  soch  as  is  grown  on  badly  drained  and 
badly  manared  pastures  —  we  can  expect  nothing  but  that 
the   equilibrium    of    the   vital    properties  of   the    blood 
most    be  destroyed,   as   is  characterized   by   its  discharge 
by   the   kidneys.    There  is  a  class  of  causes  which  ma^ 
be  considered  as  exciting,  and  which  are  mora  or  less  preventi- 
ble.    The  chief  of  these  is  bad  drainage*,  also  coarse  rank 
grasses,  and   other   indigestible   foods  —  such   as   shoots 
of  youn^    trees    and    Imves    having    astringent    proper- 
ties, which  cause    derangement  of  the   digestive   organs, 
followed  by   the  chanusteristic  symptoms  of  the  disorder. 
It  abounds  in  badly  dndned  peat  soils  and  moorland  tracto  of 
country,  so  much  so  as  to  be  called  moor-Hi,    Turnips  grown 
on  poor  soils,  and  consequentiy  innutritions,  are  a  frequent 
cause  of  it  in  cows.    This  may  be  doe,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  they  receive  during  the  period  of  pregnancy  a  plentiful 
supply  of  roots.    It  is  so  common  in  Scotland  as  to  receive 
the  name  of  the  poor  man's  cow  disease.    Tliis  will  give  you  a 
hint  as  to  its  cause,  and  also  how  it  may  be  prevented.    Pre- 
parations of  mereury,  more  especially  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  pleotifully  applied  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  will 


produce  a  temporary  form  of  red  water.  Kb  operation  in 
miinmiw  this  diMasc  we  can  dearly  apprehend  as  when  absorbed 
by  theabraded  skin,  it  impoverishes  Uie  blood  by  acting  upon 
the  red  corpusdes,  thus  destroying  or  breaking  them  up,  and 
as  a  result  they  are  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys,  giving  rise  to 
the  discolountion  of  the  urine.  Why  should  such  varieties  of 
food  produce  such  greve  resulte  P  It  must  be  obvious  to  you 
that  when  roote  or  grasses  are  grown  in  rich  and  well-drained 
soils  thdr  constituente  become  properly  matured,  and  hold  a 
perfect  relation  to  one  another ;  out  when  grown  on  poor  ill- 
drained  lands  their  constituente  become  imperfecUy  devdoped, 
some  bein^  deficient  in  quantity,  and  others  much  increased. 
It  is  by  this  decrepancy  m  the  rdation  that  these  hold  to  one 
another,  and  by  the  inferior  projierties  that  some  of  them 
possess,  thai  the  food  becomes  insuffident  for  the  proper 
nutrition  of  the  blood.  The  food  which  is  most  prone  to  pro- 
duce red  water  will  be  always  found  defident  in  albuminous 
compounds  and  earthy  salts,  and  to  contain  water  and  carbo- 
naceous meterials  in  excess.  Again,  the  albuminous  substances 
are  not  only  defident  in  quantity,  but  having  been  placed  under 
circumstances  unfavourable  for  their  complete  devdopment, 
they  do  not  exist  in  that  precise  stete  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  animals.  Before  a  substance  can  be  nutritions  it 
must  not  only  contain  all  the  demente  essential  to  ite  com- 
position, but  these  must  be  combined  with  one  another  in 
exact  proportions;  and  this  nice  adjustment  can  only  be 
effectea  by  what  we  may  term  the  forces  of  nutrition.  Then, 
as  these  forces  can  only  act  effectually  under  certain  requiute 
conditions,  it  is  imposdble  that  dther  grasses  or  roots  can 
beoome  suffidentiy  matured  for  the  food  of  animals  if  grown 
where  these  conditions  are  absent.^  A  mere  chemical  analysis 
of  any  sample  of  food  is  not  suffident  of  itself  to  demonstrate 
ite  nutritive  qualities.  These  can  only  be  properly  determined 
bjy  careftilly  conducted  experimente  on  animals.  As  the  blood, 
therefore,  is  as  much  a  tissue  of  the  body  as  a  musdo,  it  is 
very  much  influenced  by  the  nutritive  processes ;  con- 
sequently, whenever  ite  assimilative  functions  become  dis- 
turbed, the  blood  corposdes,  which  are  ite  most  highly 
organized  constituent^  gradoally  degenente  in  character, 
until  they  break  up  dtogether,  and  become  thrown 
off  firom  the  system  as  ejflete  materid.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  apprehend  how  this  degeneration  is  effected,  be- 
cause, as  an  insuffident  supply  of  proper  food  produces  a  pro- 
gresnre  diminution  in  the  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  an 
excesuve  supply  of  improper  food  tends  not  only  to  aooom- 

Slish  the  same  thing,  but  it  amavates  the  mischief  by  so 
eterionting  the  blood  as  to  effect  ite  complete  destruction. 
In  both  cases  the  resulte  are  the  same--viz.,  anoemia ;  but  in 
the  former  instance  it  is  brought  on  so  gradually  that  the  ia- 
tervening  conditions  are  ovenooked,  whue  in  the  latter  these 
conditions  are  so  intensified  as  to  constitute  the  first  changes 
which  arrest  our  attention.  As  the  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  the  chief  excretion  by  which  the  nitrogenised  ma- 
terials are  oiiniinati^  from  the  system,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  its  properties  become  so  much  dtered  in  this  peculiar 
affection.  The  most  prominent  and  characteristic  symptoms 
are  the  dowie  appearance  of  Uie  animal,  and  the  discolouration 
of  the  urine,  which  is  reddish  brown.  This  latter  character- 
istic varies  mudi  in  its  shades,  dependent  no  doubt  upon  the 
severitf  of  the  atteck.  All  the  other  secretions  are  scanty,  as 
after  the  first  stage  obstinate  constipation  sete  in,  although 
diarrhoBa  may  be  seen  at  first.  Apprtite  is  lost,  the  cud  is  not 
chewed.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  weak,  and  may  be  fluttering, 
which  IS  pathognomonic  of  the  anoemic  condition  which  existe. 
The  auimd  becomes  rapidly  emaciated  and  hide-bound,  with 
coldness  of  the  superficial  parte  of  the  body.  The  whole 
symptoms  presented  point  to  great  poverty  of  tne  blood  which 
truly  existe.  In  treating  this  disorder  the  first  thin](  to  do  is 
to  remove  the  aninud  from  the  exdting  cause,  then  give  a  full 
dose  of  a  purgative,  in  which  sulphur  may  form  a  part.  Sul- 
phur appean  to  have  a  very  benefidd  effect  in  many  cases. 
The  advantages  of  the  purgative  will  be  at  once  apparent ;  it 
will removemdigestible  matten  firom  the  intestine,  which,  if 
aUowed  to  remdn  an  apt  to  complicate  the  case  in  in- 
creasing the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  thus  having  a  fatd 
tendency.  We  rely  so  much  upon  a  purgative  that  if  the 
bowels  act  speedily  the  curability  of  the  £seMe  seems  hopeful. 
We  can  farther  asdst  the  action  of  the  bowels  by  frequent 
injections  of  tepid  water.  Give  the  animal  as  much  linseed- 
tea  as  it  will  teke,  even  drench  with  it.    Ite  action  is  to  sheatli 
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■ad  protect  th«  mnooiu  numbrane  of  the  inleituM,  and  at  the 
Nine  tiiiie  it  m  noariahing.  Solphnric  aeid  hH  tlao  been  need 
with  much  adTantage  in  nieh  oases.  If  the  oolovr  of  the 
urine  be  Teir  dark  it  may  be  lessened  by  the  administration  of 
opinm  in  hau-draohm  doses,  twioe  a  day.  Should  the  animal 
beoome,  weak  stimulants  are  indioated— ammonia,  or  porter 
may  be  frequently  given.  Bariiw  oonralescenee  tonies  sDOold 
be  giten,  such  as  the  sulphate  ot  iron  in  the  moinin^  in  maah 
or  orench.  This  drug  is  termed  a  reoonstructive  tome,  that  is 
to  say,  it  improves  the  richness  of  of  the  blood  by  increasing 
the  nomber  of  its  red  corpuscles— the  vital  nart  of  the  blood. 
Gentian  and  ginger  should  be  given  in  toe  evening.  No 
soUd  food  should  be  given,  eioept  the  most  nutritious  kind, 
and  even  that  in  small  qoantities,  while  can  should  be  taken  to 
render  the  animal  as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  such  a  case 
bleeding  would  be  fktal,  and  must  not  be  resorted  to  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  In  preventing  this  disorder  good  manage- 
ment is  essential.  The  animal  should  reeeive  nutritioos  food 
—rich  in  nitrogenous  matters,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  roek- 
salt.  Cows  should  receive  along  with  the  iigurious  sorts  of 
Ibod  a  regulated  allowance  of  materials  rich  in  the  euihy  Mdta 
— «nBh  as  good  hay  or  bean-straw.    There  are  many  instances 


in  which  the  latter  on  being  out  and  steamed  witk  tun^  ol 
the  worst  deserintton  has  perfiBetly  ooontanefeed  their  baasM 
tendency-  Ia  not,  any  kind  of  fodder  that  is  ridi  is  oifaie 
and  in  inorganio  substances,  if  miied  even  in  smnll  qontities 
with  the  food  which  generallv  produces  red  water,  tends  ia  a 
remarkable  degree  to  maintain  the  animals  in  a  atate  of  hnUk. 
The  lands  must  be  thoronghly  drained  and  limed.  Hm  boe- 
Adal  effects  of  lime  to  the  soil  is  well  known  to  all  humm. 
It  ntiliies  inert  matters  ia  the  soil,  and  improves  Hie  qaabtr 
of  the  food  grown.  When  it  ia  applied  to  old  paetnn  laaii, 
where  the  grasses  are  coarse,  rank,  indigestihleB  and  innntri. 
tious,  its  good  effects  are  soon  seen  in  a  pleatilnl  erop  of  natri- 
tious  grass.  In  some  instanees  it  mav  be  advianlile,  where 
rad  water  abounds,  to  plongh  up  the  lana  and  crop  it  for  a  Csv 
years  before  laymg  it  down  again  for  paatae.  if  the  aboie 
hints  be  foUy  carried  out  you  may  be  certain  that  red  water 
will  be  a  very  rare  disease  upon  your  forma.  Wo  think  it  will 
be  patent  to  you  that  this  aflbetion  is  inddental  to  had  Cum 
management,  as  we  have  known  parts  of  the  eouKiy  where 
pastures  have  been  dangerous  to  grasiers,  hut  by  the  ' 
and  superior  knowledge  of  the  stock  owner,  thej  have 
harmless  as  a  caase  «  this  disease. 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday,  May  8. — Present : 
Lord  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chair;  the  DnkeofDevon- 
ahire,  K.6. ;  the  Doke  of  Richmond,  K.O. ;  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kes- 
tevcn.  Lord  Tredq;ar.  the  Hon.  H.  G.  LiddeU,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Acland,  M.P.;  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, Mr.  Barthropp,  Mr.  Bowly,  Mr.  CaatrcU,  Colonel 
ChaUoner,  Mr.  Clayden,  Mr.  Clive,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr. 
Dent,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Drnce,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Homaby, 
Colonel  Kingsoote,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr. 
Masfen,  Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ban- 
aome,  Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Stetter,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Webb, 
Mr.  Welby,  M.P. ;  Mr.  John  Wells,  Mr.  Wells,  M.P. ; 
Colonel  Wiljon,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 

AddingtoB,  Rev.  Henry,  Henlow  Grange,  Biggleswade. 

Anserstein,  W.  T.  N.,  Ashby  Lodge,  Rngbv. 

Bailey,  Heniy  James,  RoiedUe  Farm,  Tenbnry. 

Ball,  George,  North  Kilworth,  Rugby. 

Baniett,T.  Jackson,  18,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

Barratt,  Charles  Underwood,  Eocleehall,  Staffordshire. 

Barton,  James,  Pipe.  Bangley,  Tamworth. 

Berr^,  Edmund,  Ashley,  Market  Harborough. 

Bloxidge,  John  Smith,  Meir  Pits,  Tamworth. 

Boot,  William,  Meir,  Lichfield. 

Bostock,  Edwin,  The  Hough,  Stafford. 

Bridgwood,  George,  Bednall,  Stafford. 

Broomhead,  Barnard  PUtts,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield. 

Butcher,  William,  Gosmere,  SeHiug,  Fkversham. 

Croudflon,  John,  tJnwiek,  Ulverston. 

Cummins,  John,  Jun.,  Nelflelds,  Newent. 

Dobell,  Joseph,  Leftwich,  Nortbwich. 

Dorringtou,  CharlesH.,  Boyi^  Pton,Otterboume,  Winchester. 

Dver,  Major  Henry  C.  S.,  Westhorpe,  Bromfteld. 

Ellis,  Samuel  Henry,  Maldon. 

Portune,  William,  The  Drefor,  Kerry,  Montgomeiy. 

GaskeU,  W.  P.,  Folmer.  near  Slough. 

German,  George,  The  Field,  Measham. 

Griffiths,  John,  Houlston,  Middle. 

Grindly,  WUliam,  Weeping  Cross,  Stnflbrd. 

Groom,  James,  Arleston  House,  Wellington. 

Holland,  James,  Deeping  St.  Niehobu,  Spalding. 

Holland,  John  Wells,  Deeping  St.  Nichoks,  Spalding. 

Hudson,  Samuel,  Wytheford  Hall,  Shawbury. 

Humphreys,  W.  T.,  Caloott  Hall,  Oswestry. 

J«nos,J.  P.,  Cople,  Bedford. 

J««wy.  George,  the  Rutknd  Iron  Works,  Stamford. 


Jones,  James,  NorviUe,  Bridgnorth. 

Jones,  Thomas  R.,  Talaidd,  Llanybyiher. 

Lawrence,  John  Wheatley,  Chesterfield  Grange,  larfifirid. 

Le  Page,  T.  Blondel,  St.  Andrew's,  Gnemsej. 

Lowe,  Thomas,  Trysail,  Wolverhampton. 

Manon,  John,  Acton  Mill,  Stafibrd. 

Oswell,  W.  B.,  Eardiston  House,  West  Fdton. 

Perry,  William,  Hickmeielands,  Sedjri^,  Dudley. 

Bingrose,  Robert  Boyes,  Swanlmid,  orougfa. 

Roberts,  Benjamin,  Mile  Vne,  Oswestry. 

Shrewsburv  and  Talbot,  the  Eari  of  Iq^isfcre,  Staford. 

Slaney,  Jonn,Parville  House,  Wellington. 

Smith,  F.  D.  Lea,  Halesowen  Grange^  Haleeowen. 

Smith,  Thonns,  Stableford,  Bridgnorth. 

Tongue,  Edward,  Manor  House,  Alridge,  WabalL 

Vanghaa,  William,  The  Lodge,  Rnyton  Eleven  Towns. 

WaUcer,  H.  R.,  Chilington,  Wolvertiampton. 

Willis,  Thomas,  Manor  House,  Carperby,  Bedale. 

Wilson,  George  C,  Dallam  Tower,  Mihithcwpe. 

Finances. — Colonel  Kingseote,  M.P.,  preaented  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary's  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  month  had  been  examined,  and 
were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  handa  of  the 
bankera  on  April  80  was  £8,862  7s.  8d.,  £2,000  remsia- 
ing  on  deposit  at  intereat. 

JouKNAL.— Mr.  Thompson  (ehairman)  r^ovted  thst 
the  following  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  judges  of  the 
fiffms  entered  to  compete  for  the  pnses  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wolverhampton  meeting : — ^Mr.  G.  Jsck- 
son,  Tattenhall  Hall,  near  Chester;  Mr.  W.  Sandaj, 
Uolmepierrepolnt,  Raddiffe-on-Trent ;  Mr.  J.  WheaUej, 
Neswick,  Dnffield;  and  that  Mr.  WheaOey  had  nad*- 
taken  to  write  the  report  for  pablieation  in  the  ensai^g 
number  of  the  Joomal. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  intending  competitors  (at 
fiurm  prises : — 

JJLABU  fABMI. 

Bonlton,  John,  Bowling  Green  Farm,  Shifnal. 

Bowen  k  Jones,  Eosdon  Hoose,  Shrewsbury. 

Brewster,  William,  Boldorton  Hall,  Middle,  Wem,  Sslop. 

CheaUe,  John  Arthur,  Wiggintou  Fields,  Tamworth. 

Collins,  William,  Aston  Farm,  Stafford. 

Cureton,  George,  Beam  House,  ShrswsbDry. 

Davenport,  John,  Blnrton  Waste,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Davies,  Mary,  Harrington,  ShifbaL 

Forester,  GeoTge  Ttownsend,  Sheriowe,  High  Eroall,  Wdfiof- 

ton,  Salop. 
Glover,  John,  Bangley,  Tsmworth. 
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BtaUty,  ThoBUM,  Maadleyt,  Ptttrngbiai,  WolTerhampton. 
KMlull^Cllarles  Bi^oldi, Tew Trae  Fkrm,Feiikridge. 
Ix>we,  Thomu,  TryBoll,  Wolverhamptoa. 
May,  George  Andenoa,  Elford  Park,  TamworUi. 
Ne^s,  ThoDua  Addiaon,  Lyim,  Waltall,  Lichfield. 
Sankey,  Elizabeth,  Bratton  Farm,  Wellington,  Salop. 
Sing,  Henry  Swancote,  Bridgnorth. 
Spence,  Charlei,  Little  Holt  Fftrm,  Bridgnorth. 
Stanier,  John  Edward,  Uppington,  Wellington,  Salop. 
Timinia,  Charles,  Brick  Hoote,  Stafford. 
Trevor,  William  Henry,  Wert  wood,  Mneh  Wenlock. 
White,  Edward,  Knowie  Hooae,  Lichfield. 
Wxnterton,  Thomas,  AJrewas  Hays,  Lichfield. 

DAISY  TLBMB, 

Browu,  HeiuT,  Prerton,  Wellington,  Salop. 

Claj,  John,  Kinsale,  Oswestiy,  Salop. 

Swift,  William  Thomas,  Toft  Farm,  Newcastle-nnder-Lyne, 

Staffordshire. 
Walker,  Matthew,  Stocklej  Park,  Anslow,  Bnrton-on-Trent. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Society  should  prepay  the 
postage  on  the  nnmbers  of  the  Jonmal  sent  to  foreign 
members,  and  that  applications  for  the  Joomal  from  the 
Royal  Agricoltnral  Society  of  Portugal  and  the  Main  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  be  granted. — ^This  report  wasadopted. 

General,  Wolyekhamfton.  —  Lord  Keateren  re- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  15,000 
copies  of  the  stock  catalogue  and  7,600  copies  of  the  im- 
plement cataloj;ue  of  the  Wolverhampton  meeting  be 
printed  for  sale  in  the  showyard,  and  that  the  prices  be 
Is.  each  on  the  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  dajrs,  and  6d.  eacn  on  the 
Is.  days — ^This  report  was  adopted,  with  the  addition 
"  that  Mr.  RandeU  and  Mr.  Masfen  be  authorised  to 
make  arrauffemeuts  to  secure  additional  land  for  the  trial 
of  steam-cultivating  machinery,  at  a  cost  to  the  Society 
not  exceeding  £10  per  acre." 

Judges*  Selection. — Mr.  Milward  reported  the  re- 
commendations of  this  committee  in  reference  to  imple- 
ment judges,  which  were  nuauimottsly  adopted,  subject  to 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  engineer  judges. 

Education. — Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  presented  the  foUowmg 
report: 

Four  out  of  nine  candidates  who  had  entered  their  names 
for  competition  presented  themselres  for  examination,  of  these 
three  were  under  the  age  of  21.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Ohrlr 
obtain  certificates  of  the  first  class,  and  the  privilege  of  lifo 
membership  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Minton  is  qualified  for  a  oer- 
ti&cata  of  the  second  class.  Mr.  Smith  passed  an  excellent 
examination  in  the  science  and  practioe  of  a^cultare  and  in 
book-keepiiu;,  and  he  is  also  entitled  to  th^  prizes  for  chemis- 
try and  land  surveying.  Mr.  Ohrly,  being  over  age,  does  not 
reoeiTe  a  prize,  althongh  he  stands  first  for  geology.  One 
candidate  only  entered  for  anatomy  and  anioud  jphysiology, 
and  the  examiner  did  not  think  him  worthv  of  a  prize.  Three 
candidates  entered  for  botany,  and  all  failed. 

The  results  of  the  exanunation  are  that : 

Mr.  Smith,  besides  becoming  a  life  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  obtaining  a  first-elass  eertificate»  is  awarded  the 
first  prize,  as  well  as  the  following  prizes :  Science  and  prac- 
tice of  agiicoltore  £10,  chemistiy  £10,  book-keeping  £10, 
land  surveying  £6. 

Mr.  Ohrlv  gains  a  fiist-olass  oertificate,  and  beoomas  a  Ufs 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Minton  obtains  a  seoond-class  certificate. 

The  oommittee  cannot  but  express  their  regret  that  more 
candidates  have  not  come  forward  for  the  prizes  offered,  and 
that  out  of  the  number  entered  more  than  half  did  not  present 
themselves  for  examination. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Showtaed  Conteacts. — Mr.  RandeU  (chairman)  re- 
ported that  the  surveyor  had  certified  that  the  con- 
tractor is  entitled  to  his  first  payment  on  account, 
amounting  to  £1,500,  and  that  the  oommittee  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  Wolverhampton  Local  Committee 
to  certain  works  which  were  not  in  so  forward  a  state  as 
was  considered  desirable. 

This  report  was  adopted. 


IicPiEVENT. — Colonel  Challoner  (chairman)  reported 
that  the  following  recommendation  of  the  committee  had 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  1 :  "  That  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Easton  having  been  read,  enclosing  a  report  of 
Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos,  and  Anderson,  to  him,  respecting 
the  Wolverhampton  trials,  the  committee  recommend 
that  these  trials  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jas.  Easton, 
sen.,  the  remaining  consulting  engineer  of  the  Socie^, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  any  further  appointment  oe 
deferred  until  after  the  Wolverhampton  meeting."  He 
question,  "  That  this  report  be  adopted,"  having  been  pnt 
m>m  the  chair,  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that,  as  the  opin- 
ions of  members  of  the  committee  were  so  evenly  divided, 
it  was  desirable  that  a  vote  of  the  CouucU  should  be 
taken,  especially  considering  the  nature  of  the  previous 
resolutions  of  the  Council  and  of  the  implement  com- 
mittee. He  then  read  a  letter,  dated  January  22, 1848, 
sddressed  by  Mr.  Hudson,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos,  which  made  it  dear 
that  the  only  official  appointment  was  that  of  the  firm ; 
and  he  urged  that  it  therefore  required  a  special  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  to  cancel  that  appointment,  but  that 
such  a  resolution  had  never  been  passed.  Mr.  RandeU 
then  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  report,  the  same 
resolution  which  he  had  moved  in  committee,  viz. :  "  That 
the  Secretary  assure  Mr.  Easton  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  intention  of  the  implement  committee 
or  the  Council  than  to  do  anything  which  could  in  any 
way  be  offensive  to  him.  The  Council  call  Mr.  Easton's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  appointment  of 
consulting  engineers  was  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Easton  and 
Amos;  that,  notwithstanding  the  gentlemen  who  then 
constituted  that  firm  have  retired  from  it,  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Society  has,  by  tacit 
consent,  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  vis.,  that  of 
Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos,  and  Anderson."  Mr.  Milward 
having  seconded  this  amendment,  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Hon.  Mr.  Liddell, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Ransome, 
who,  as  the  mover  of  the  resolution  emlradied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  implement  committee,  stated  the  arguments 
in  justification  of  his  view,  and  disavowed  holding  an 
opinion  that  Messrs.  Eastons,  Amos,  and  Anderson  were 
not  well  qualified  to  act  as  the  Society's  eonsnlting  en- 
gineers. On  a  division,  Mr.  Randell's  amendment  was 
carried  by  26  votes  against  11,  and  the  amended  report 
by  87  votes  against  10. 

VBTniKAKT. — ^Mr.  Milward  presented  the  following 
report  : 

The  original  purposes  of  the  grant  made  by  this  Society  to 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  twofold:  1.  To  advance 
veterinary  science  by  means  of  the  instraction  afforded  to 
stadento  at  the  College.  2.  To  enable  members  of  this  So- 
detv  to  obtain  the  best  possible  assistance  and  advice  in  case 
of  tne  outbreak  of  disease  amongst  their  stock.  In  addition 
to  these  primary  objects  the  Society  hoped  to  present  to  its 
members  in  general,  information  on  veterinary  science,  by 
means  of  lectures,  reports  on  eases  treated,  and  on  measures  to 
be  adopted  to  prevent  disease.  The  first  of  these  objects  has 
scarcely  been  so  satisfactorily  performed  as  coold  be  wished ; 
the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  College,  and  become  established  in  the  country,  have  not 
so  full  a  Imowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  as  to  give  confidence  to  their  employers, 
though  thoroughly  competent  as  far  u  treatment  of  horses  is 
concerned,  and  generaUy  of  a  higher  standard  of  scientfte 
education  than  weir  predecessors.  Neither  has  the  second 
object  been  satisfactorily  attained. 

Members  of  the  Society  do  not  apply  to  the  veterinary 
inspector  in  cases  of  disease  so  much  as  they  mi||ht  do,  and 
complain  that  it  is  not  easy  in  these  cases  to  obtam  the  pro- 
fisssional  advice  which  they  require.  Further  than  this,  the 
Society  do  not  receive  from  the  College,  or  its  professors,  the 
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current  inform&tioii  on  diaeaaes,  or  the  tnggestions  for  their 
cnre  and  prevention,  which  they  think  they  onght  to  have  at 
their  semce.  They  therefore  recommend  that  the  conditions 
on  which  the  grant  ahoold  be  made  shall  be  as  follows : 

That  the  grant  to  the  College  shall  be  specially  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  veterinai^r  science  as  applied  to  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

That  it  is  dnirable  that  the  Governors  of  the  Veterinary 
College  should  appoint  an  efficient  assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Cattle  Pathologyi  in  order  that  he  may  more  satisfactorily 
attend  to  the  appUcation  of  members  of  tlie  Society,  and  by 
lectures  and  practical  treatment  of  cattle  diseases  at  the  Col- 
lege give  more  thorough  instruction  to  the  students  on  these 
subjects ;  and  farther,  that  the  Professor  should  present  to  the 
Council  quarterly  reports  on  matters  connected  with  dinases 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  on  any  question  of  veterinary 
science  which  may  be  of  interest  to  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Thompson,  while  concurring  with  the  report  of 
the  committee,  moved  the  following  addition  to  it : 
"  That  a  deputation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College  be  invited  to  meet  the  Veterinary  Com- 
mittee and  disenss  the  measures  which  the  Council 
consider  necessary  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  render  the 
cattle  department  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  really 
efficient.  This  addition  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Com- 
mittee was,  as  thus  amended,  adopted  unanimously.  The 
Secretary  was  thereupon  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
the  report,  and  of  the  foregoing  invitation,  to  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
was  received,  and  referred  to  the  Journal  Coumiittee, 
with  a  view  to  its  publication  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal. 

County  Meeting  of  187S. — The  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  sites  offered  to  the 
Society  by  the  local  authorities  of  Cardiff,  Cheltenham, 
and  Newport,  was  read,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the 
Mayor  of  Newport,  stating  that,  as  the  committee  had 
informed  him  that  they  conld  not  report  so  forourably  of 
the  accommodation  offered  by  Newport,  aa  of  that 
offiBred  by  Cardiff  and  Cheltenham,  the  authorities  of 
Newport  were  reluctant  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Council  by  pressing  further  the  claims  of  that  borough. 
The  Council  were  then  favoured  by  the  attendance  of  the 
following  gentlemen  as  deputations  from  Cardiff  and 
Cheltenham : 

Cardiff.— The  Marquis  of  Bute,  H.  H.  Vivian,  Esq., 
M.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Charles  W.  Davis,  Esq.),  the 
ex-Mayor  of  Cardiff  (E.  Whiffen,  Esq.),  Mr.  Alderman 
Alexander,  and  Messrs.  J.  V.  Corbett,  G.  F.  Clark,  and 
G.  Fisher. 

CAeiUnAam,'-'S\r  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  M.P.;  H.  B.  Samuelson,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  and  the  High  Bailiff  of  Cheltenham  (G.  Parsonage, 
Esq.) 

These  deputations  having  successively  stated  to  the 
Council  the  ckims  of  their  respective  districts,  and  having 
answered  the  inquiries  of  the  Council,  the  President  ex- 
pressed to  them  the  thanks  of  himself  and  the  Council 
for  their  interest  in  the  Society,  their  anxiety  to  promote 
its  objects,  and  their  kindness  in  attending  the  meeting 
that  day. 

The  deputations  having  withdrawn,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clive  and  seconded  by  Col.  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P., 
"  That  the  meeting  of  1872  be  held  at  Cheltenham  ;"  it 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Tredegar,  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  H.  Liddell,  M.P.,  <*That  the  meeting  of  1872  be 
held  at  Cardiff."  On  a  division  it  was  decided  by  31 
Totes  against  six,  that  the  country  meeting  for  1872  be 
held  at  Cardiff. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr. 


Torr,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  MJP.,  was  onui. 
mously  recommended  to  the  general  mealing  as  Presideat 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

House  List. — In  conformity  with  the  bye-laws  the 
Council  then  arranged  by  ballot  the  foUowing  deetioi 
list,  to  be  recommended  by  them  for  adoption  at  the  ea- 
suing  general  meeting  on  IJie  22nd  inst. : 


AnainiAVCBS    vaox   ths    Bxsnra   ov   ths    Uavchuiu 
MaiTuro  is  1809,  to  tkb  PaasBvx  Txms. 


Karnes. 


Aoland,    Thomas    Dyke,     H.P., 

Bprydoncote,  Exoter,  Deron. 
Baldwin,  John,  Luddin^n,  Btrat- 

ford>on-Ayon,  Warwickshire. 
Barnett,  Charles.   Stratton  Park, 

Biggleswade,  Beds. 
Gantrell,  Charles  8.,  Biding  Court, 

DatohelL  Ba(d3B. 
Clayden,  John,  Littlebuiy ,  Bafijcon 

Walden,  Essex. 
Dent,  John  Dent,  M.P.,  Bibston 

Hall,  Wetherby,  Yorkahira. 
Jones,  J.  Bowen,  Bnadon  House, 

Shrewsbury,  mlop. 
Kingscote,  OoL,  M.P.,  Kingscote, 

Wootton-nnder-Edge,    Glouces- 

tershire. 
Leeds,  Ro'bert,  Oastleacre,  Bran- 
don. Norfolk. 
Liddell,  Hon.  Hemy  George,  M.P., 

Bavensworth  Castle,  Durham. 
Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  Bart.,  H.P., 

Hanstow,  Boborough,  Devon. 
Milward,     Kiohard,     Thurgarton 

Priqxy,  South  welL  Notts. 
Pain,  lliomas,  The  Oroye,  Basing 

stoke,  Hants. 
Bansome,  Robert  Charles,  Bolton 

HiU,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Bidl^,  M.  White,  M.P.,  Blagdon, 

Cramlington,  Northumberland. 
Burden,  William,  Hoye,  Brighton, 

Sussex. 
Stone,  Nathaniel  ChamberlaTne, 

Aylsstoue  Hall,  Leicestershire. 
Torr,    William,   Aylesby   Manor, 

Onxnsby,  LLnoolnshire. 
Turner,  George,  Brampford  Speke, 

Exeter,  Devon. 
Turner,  Jabei,  Haddon,  Hunting- 
shire. 
Wakefield,  W.  H.,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland. 
Webb,  Jamee,  Spring  Hill,  Slad- 

buiy,  Pershore,  Worcestershire. 
Wells,  John  (elected  Ajnil  6, 1871), 

Booth    Feny,  Howden,  York- 

shire. 
Wilson,  Lieut.-Colonel  Fuller  Mait- 

land,  Stowlanfftoft  Hall,  Bury 

St.  Edmunds,  Buflblk. 
Wilson,  Jacob,  Woodhom  ICanor, 

Morpisth,  Northumberland. 


Monthly  Councils. 
Total  16. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Torr,  it  was  resolved  that  the  country  meeting  for  tie 
year  187S  shall  be  held  in  the  district  comprisiog  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberhmd,  as  well  as  Hbt 
North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  in  accordance  witli 
the  scheme  of  rotation  adopted  by  the  Council  last  Jolj. 

The  draft  of  the  report  to  tiie  general  meeting  wss  dis- 
cussed, amended,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Lettcn 
were  read  from  the  Re7.  Mr.  EFerard,  of  WolTerhtmptoo, 
and  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk  Agricultarsl  Ajso- 
ciation,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  return  rait- 
able  replies. 
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That  terrible  Censos,  which  tells  us  all  as  much  about 
each  other  as  the  Peerage  does  of  Lords,  or  the  Herd 
Book  of  Sborthoms,  makes  Mr.  Mechi  to  be  close  upon 
seventy  years  of  age.  And  yet  the  Ez-Alderman  is  by  no 
means  an  old  man.  If  we  are,  indeed,  to  trust  to  his 
looks  and  his  manner,  he  is  as  fresh,  sanguine,  and 
eaergetic  as  he  has  been  at  any  time  for  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  If,  however,  there  be  no  loss  of  power 
there  is  clearly  some  gain  of  discretion.  We  hear  less 
and  less  of  the  wonders  of  Tiptree,  we  see  the  short- 
comings of  the  fiurmer  treated  with  more  and  more  con- 
nderation,  and  the  practical  element  upheld  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  sensational  doctrine.  It  might  be  well 
to  compare  the  address  delivered  before  the  Farmers* 
Clab  on  May -day  with  some  papers  from  the  same 
pen  as  issued  a  quarter-of-a-century  *or  so  since.  If 
anything,  Mr.  Mechi  is,  in  fact,  growing  but  too  cautious, 
and  though  we  will  not  say  that  his  last  lecture  was  alto- 
gether a  disappointment,  it  scarcely  did  justice  to  the 
opportunity  wmch  was  afforded. 

Many  of  the  leading  principles  which  should  now  regu- 
late the  hiring  and  letting  of  laud,  if  not  entirely  passed 
over,  were  very  tenderly  touched  on.  Thus,  but  for  the 
remark  of  a  subsequent  speaker,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  urged  against  the  maintenance  of  obsolete 
covenants  or  the  hard-and-fast  line  of  the  four-course 
system;  whereas,  with  more  modem  appliances  and 
better  developed  resources,  that  which  a  tenant  requires 
perhaps  aboye  anything  else  in  order  to  do  the  most  by 
hismeans,  is  liberty  of  action.  At  the  Botley  Farmers' 
Club  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Blundell  said :  "  The  four- 
course  system  would  enable  no  man  to  pay  a  high  rent. 
He  knew  of  many  farms  in  that  county  where  the  tenant 
was  tied  to  the  four-course  system.  Men  could  not  live 
on  them,  because  they  could  not  pav  the  rent  without 
Wng  it  out  of  capital.  No  man  could  live  under  it,  and 
the  four-course  system  was  one  of  those  blind  systems  of 
lettmg  which  was  adopted  by  a  man  who  could  not  see  an 
inch  before  his  nose,  and  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inqoire  what  was  the  effect  of  it.  He  would  not  take  a 
fum  under  such  a  system,  with  leases  copied  from  old 
documents,  and  where  they  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  land.  The  fact  was,  there  was  now  such  a  compe- 
tition for  &rms  that  a  landlord  might  do  almost  as  he 
lilted.  They  dictated  to  the  tenants  what  should  be  done, 
•ndwhat  not;  and  it  was  impossible  that  under  such 
restrictions  they  could  properly  farm  the  land  with  a  profit. 
The  changes  which  had  taken  place  were  diametncallv 
opposed  to  the  fbur-eourse  system.  High  fanning,  with 
uberty  of  action  and  good  leases,  was  all  that  was  required 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  landlord  and  tenant 
themselves,  and  without  this  fanning  must  be  a  dead  letter." 
We  are  indueed  to  give  so  much  here  from  the  little  or 
nothing  having  been  said  to  this  point  at  the  meeting  in 
l|«ndon.  And  yet  how  much  in  these  times  should  the 
^ng  of  land  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  spudding  out 
of  such  thistles  gone  to  seed  as  those  fusty  old  covenants 
uid  ordinances,  and  fines  and  penalties  I 

Then,  Mr.  Mechi  walked  very  gingerly  by  the  great 
Tenant  Right  principle  with  which  the  Farmers'  Club 
has  so  long  been  identified.  He  would  not  even  name  it, 
bnt  talked  quite  "genteelly"  of  a  fair  system  of  outgoing 
vuQition  for  tenant's  improvements,  and  this  when  his 
^t  aim  was  to  get  more  capital  invested  in  the  soil, 
^ereasin  Sootland,  where  the  fondness  for  leases  is 


proverbial,  they  speak  a  deal  more  plainly  about  the  neces- 
sity for  Tenant  Right  than  Mr.  Mechi  ever  cared  to  do. 
Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Earmers'  Club,  Mr.. 
Cunninghame,  who  read  a  paper  on  some  of  the  Hindrances 
to  Agriculture,  spoke  to  "  the  want  of  what  might  be 
designated  Tenant  Right,  or,  in  other  words,  compensation 
for  permanent  improvements  and  unexhausted  manures,  &c. 
The  want  of  such  a  system  hitherto  in  Scotland  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  land  becoming  deteriorated  and  im- 
poverished towards  the  close  of  a  lease,  and  more  especi- 
ally^ where  the  tenant  is  doubtftd  of  a  renewal.  Now, 
this  is  not  only  an  injury  to  landlords  and  tenants,  but  it 
also  entails  a  great  loss  on  the  nation,  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  agamst.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  a 
matter  likely  soon  to  command  public  attention,  and  is  of 
vital  importance  to  agriculturists."  This  is  a  vast  deal 
better  than  anything  that  was  said  in  the  same  vein  in 
London,  as,  in  truth,  the  Ayr  Club,  for  going  straight  to 
the  point,  has  all  the  best  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Mechi, 
in  his  thirty  odd  articles,  tells  the  tyro  to  ask  himself, 
How  much  credit  can  I  obtain,  so  as  to  have  the  use  of 
some  other  person's  capital  ?  but  it  never  seems  to  occur 
to  Mr.  Mechi,  with  all  his  liking  for  commercial  trans- 
actions, that  the  monstrously  unfair  law  of  distress 
for  rent  will  always  be  pretty  certain  to  keep 
"  some  other  person's  capital"  out  of  the  land,  unless 
under  some  far  better  security  than  the  occupation 
itself  can  offer.  Hear,  on  the  other  hand,  how  they 
speak  up  at  Ayr:  "As  if  the  curse  pronounced  on  the 
ground  after  the  fall  was  not  of  itself  a  sufficient  draw- 
back, man  himself  must  interpose  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  thorough  cultivation.  Passing  strange  that 
those  whose  chief  income  is  derived  from  farm-rents 
should  be  the  principal  parties  who  frame  and  uphold 
laws,  and  impose  other  prohibitions  anent  the  manage- 
ment of  land,  which  are  not  only  iigurions  to  their  own 
interests,  but  alio  highly  inimical  to  the  whole  com- 
munity." This  is  very  eloquently  put;  and  then  Mr. 
Cunninghame  goes  on  to  denounce  in  turn  tihe  prior  claim 
of  the  landlord,  and  the  game  evil  in  a  strain  which  in- 
duces one  to  think  that  Mr.  Mechi  and  his  friends  were 
only  plaving  with  the  great  questions  before  them. 
Shall  I  be  my  own  bailiff?  Is  the  aspect  North  or 
South  ?  Is  there  a  good  supply  of  water  P  Bo  I  under- 
stand the  business  of  fiuming?  And  could  I  hatch 
Cochin-China  eggs  if  I  bought  a  pair  of  feather  breeches  P 
Mr.  Andrews  says  it  is  taxes,  Mr.  Williams  says  it  is 
tithes,  and  Mr.  Read  says  it  is  cramming  at  Cirencester 
and  writing  to  The  Times,  These,  very  possibly,  are  all 
incidental  evils  to  the  practice  of  forming,  but  they  are 
scarcely  the  grand  features  to  dwell  on  in  considerins  a 
question  of  so  much  national  importance  as  the  hiring 
and  letting  of  land. 

On  Wednesday  in  the  same  week  there  was  a  dinner  of  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  when,  of  course,  every  speaker  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  up  any  particular  subject  which 
he  migbt  consider  affected  the  general  interests  of  agricul- 
ture or  the  actual  position  of  the  farmer.  With^e  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Vernon,  who  touched  feelingly  on  the 
case  of  the  French  peasantry,  the  meeting  for  all  that 
occurred  might  have  been  called  "  the  lK>cal  Taxation 
Dinner."  Nothing  else  was  talked  about,  as  neither 
owner  nor  occupier  would  seem  to  have  any  other  claim 
or  grievance  to  speak  of;  and,  in  tuct,  at  the  Council 
meeting  on  the  following  day  the  members  were  caa« 
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tioned  against  giving  their  attention  to  any  other  matter. 
It  is  not  80  clear,  bo  far,  what  good  is  to  follow  from  this 
movement  to  the  farmers,  while  it  is  very  manifest  that 
out  of  London  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  amongst 
themselves  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  many  ramifica- 
tions into  which  the  question  branches.  If,  however,  for 
the  next  year  or  two  our  agricnltnral  bodies  are  to  work 
in  earnest  at  little  bat  Locwl  Taxation,  and  to  tonch  as 


lightly  as  possible  on  topics  of  far  more  wei^t,  at  kasi 
to  the  farmer,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  not  much  wogrest 
can  be  expected.  It  is  dl  very  well  bringing  Lan^rd 
and  tenant  together,  bnt  in  Scotland,  where  the  people 
have  some  credit  for  sonnd  common  sense,  tkey  are  talk- 
ing after  a  very  different  fiubion.  We  wonld  refer  the 
reader  to  "  Some  of  the  Hindrancea  to  Agrienltiiie,'' 
as  eonaidered  by  The  Ayrshire  Ytxmen'  Clab. 


THE     FARMERS'    CLUB. 
HOW    TO    HIRE    AND    HOW    TO    LET    A    FARM, 


The  last  discassion  meeting  of  the  Club  for  the  present 
season  was  held  on  Monday,  May  1,  in  Salisbary-aqnare ; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing  presiding.  The  attendance  was  nomeroas. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  introduced  the 
anestion  for  consideration,  namely, "  How  to  Hire  and  How  to 
let  a  Farm." 

The  Chairk Air ,  in  introducing  Mr.  Mechi,  said  he  had  no 
donbt  that  gentleman  wonld  give  them  that  evening,  as  he  had 
done  several  times  before,  an  interesting  paper.  If  there  were 
any  secrets  oonneeted  with  the  sabkct  it  .was  important  that 
thmr  shonid  luow  tiiera,  and  if  Mr.  Mechi  could  tell  them  how 
to  farm  profttably,  he  wonld  be  entitled  to  their  best  thanks. 

Mr.  Mechi  then  read  the  following  paper : 

Bow  to  Hire  a  Farm, — ^Ipreiame  we  shall  all  agree  that, 
for  the  ^^ood  of  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  national  welfare, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  production  of  our  food,  as  well  as  onr 
other  industrial  arts,  should  be  conducted  with  knowledge,  in- 
telligenoe,  and  capital.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  fannin(^  can  be  carried  on  suoeessfnUy  without 
those  necessary  quahfieataons,  and  thenoe  arise  those  losses  and 
disappointments  of  which  we  too  frequently  hear.  Agricul- 
ture is  a  business  requiring  almost  an  apprenticeship  of  practi- 
cal experience,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion is  essential  for  successful  vovages.  That  experience  must 
be  varied  if  we  have  to  farm  under  varying  circumstances  of 
soil  and  cUmate  and  business  conditions.  I  commend  these 
remarks  especially  to  capitalists  from  towns  and  cities,  making 
however  this  reservation,  that  I  know  of  many  keen  observers 
who,  not  having  been  brought  up  to  agriouhure,  and  therefore 
not  oppressed  by  antique  prqudices,  have  snooeded  in  makittg 
many  and  successful  improvements  in  agriculture,  beneficial  alike 
to  themselves  and  to  the  district  around  them,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral wel£ue.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
1870,  the  total  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of 
77,573,585  acres;  its  noi|ulation  30,986,460.  But  the  total 
amount  of  land  under  all  kinds  of  crops,  bare  fellow,  and  grass, 
is  only  46,177,370,  of  which  23,085,295  are  in  permanent  pas- 
ture. The  population  ofOreat  Britain,  including  Wales  and 
Scotland,  in  1801,  was  10,834,638 ;  in  1870, 35,313,000.  Ire- 
land  in  1801,  5,300,000 ;  in  1870,  6,535;210.  The  contrast  in 
increase  is  punfnlly  remarkable.  If  you  ask  me  why  I  read  this 
paper,  I  reply  that^  although  the  knowing  old  stagers  of  the 
London  Farmers*  Club  want  no  advice  in  this  matter,  there 
arises  annually  a  new  generation  of  young  fanners  who  have 
to  gain  or  buy  their  experience,  too  often  at  great  cost»  and  to 
such  I  desire  to  communicate  my  ideas.  There  are  about 
400,000  in  Great  Britain  and  600,000  in  IreUmd,  and  as  the 
average  of  adult  life  is  probably  bnt  50  years,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  about  20,t)00  new  finrmers  annnidly,  say  8,000 
English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  and  12,000  Irish,  to  fill  the 
nlaoes  of  those  departed.  Some  of  these  may,  perhaps,  benefit 
Dy  the  introducbon  and  discussion  of  the  important  subject 
now  before  us,  especially  as  we  number  in  our  Club  some 
first-class  land  agents,  land  stewards,  and  land  valuers,  as  well 
as  landowners.  A  ver^r  considerable  portion  of  the  land  in 
Britain  is  entailed,  and  in  few  hands.  It  has  been  stated  that 
150  individuals  own  one-half  of  England,  and  only  12  hold 
oae-half  of  Scotland.  On  many  of  these  estates,  especially  in 
Ikghmd,  leases  are  not  granted,  bnt  the  holding  is  continued 
from  generation  to  generation,  so  that  in  a  graat  many  snoh 
within  my  knowledge  farmers  would  dedine  to  accept  a 


lease,knowing  that  their  tenure  is  seenre  and  their  rent  mo- 
derate. An  emiiunt  land  agent  assures  me  that  ocxt  of  1,500 
farms  which  he  had  let,  only  one-fourth  were  on  leise. 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  business,  I  prefer  a  long  leasee  because, 
although  it  gradually  increases  rents,  it  gives  eonfidenee  to 
men  of  capital  to  invest  largely  in  modem  improTeneatB ; 
they  are,  also,  thus  politically  unshackled,  and,  if  of  ft  veiy  in- 
dependent temper,  or  somewhat  haa^,  proteeted  against  ttm 
malign  influence  of  an  occasional  vieioas  gamekeepor,  or  a 
disagreeable  steward  or  landlord.  In  Scotland,  leaaea  of  19 
years  are,  I  believe,  very  eeneral,  and  also  very  benefi.cial  to  the 
conntiy  at  large.  Uertainly  their  tendency  is  greatly  to  increase 
the  value  and  rent  of  land,  although  sometimes  the  law  of  hy- 
pothec induces  the  landowner  to  accept  inferior  tenants  at 
rack  rents.  Such  tenants  do  not  often  sit  ont  the  lease,  or 
make  permanent  improvementSi  but,  on  the  eontniy,  lean 
the  land  in  an  impoverished  condition.  The  law  of  hypodwe 
is  by  many  consiaerad  unfiur  and  i^nrious.  Our  sabjoat  is  a 
very  large  one,  taken  in  all  ita  bearings,  becanae,  as  it  applies 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  rerj  great 
variations  in  soil  and  dimate,  in  modes  of  lefe&ig  and  teonre, 
in  customs  of  valuation  and  times  of  entry ;  therefore  any  one 
seeking  success  in  a  new  district^  or  entering  for  the  first 
time  in  the  praetiee  of  agricnltnre,  should  put  to  hiasdf  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Do  I  understand  the  business  of  fkrming  ? 

2.  How  much  capital  have  I  got  P 

8.  How  much  credit  can  I  obtain,  to  as  to  hafv  tbe  use  ef 
some  other  person's  capital? 

4.  How  mneh  oapitu  per  aere  shall  I  inveal  ? 

6.  Shall  I  be  my  own  Daihif  and  manager,  or  ahaS  I  enpisgr 
another  P 

6.  Where  and  how  shall  I  seek  for  a  hrra.  ? 

7.  How  shall  I  ascertain  the  general  character  of  the  land, 
the  landowner,  and  his  agent  P 

8.  Shall  the  tenure  be  annual,  or  by  lease  f 

9.  What  are  the  customs  of  the  neighbonriiood  as  to  vahss- 
tion  of  incoming  tenant  9 

10.  Shall  I  take  Hve  and  dead  stock  by  vBlMtkn,  or  kt 
them  go  to  auction  P 

11.  Shall  the  &rm  be  arable,  pasture,  or  auxed  F 

12.  Shall  it  be  a  rich  natural  soil  near  a  river,  a  stiff  day, 
a  hot  gravel,  a  dry  sand,  a  chalk,  a  limestone,  or  a  nse&l  awl 
moderately  good  mixed  soilP 

IS.  Is  it  near  a  ^d  market  for  either  bnyiug  and  selliBg, 
or  obtaining  artificial  food  and  manures  P 

14.  Has  it  good  roads  and  suitable  bnildingt  in  a  eeatrs! 
position,  with  residential  accommodation  P 

15.  Are  they  in  good  or  bad  condition  P 

16.  Who  is  to  keep  th«n  in  repair,  rememberiag  the  dififf' 
enoe  between  tenantaole  and  sub^antaal  repair  ? 

17.  Has  the  land  been  well  or  ill-&zmea  by  the  ont-goug 
tenant P 

18.  Is  the  farm  crowded  with  timber  and  fences,  or  are  tha 
fields  of  ample  size,  with  neat  fenoes  and  firee  from  trees  P 

19.  Is  the  right  of  sporting  reserved  tiy  the  landowner  f 

20.  Is  the  Umd  naturally  or  artificially  drained  P-^  net, 
who  is  to  do  it,  on  what  conditionB  and  at  what  eost  or  diaige  f 

21.  How  mneh  of  my  eapital  will  be  invested  in  iaooBi^ 
valnatioa  ibr  tiUagOi  &0.,  Vert  atoek,  Cum  hofses,  iissUmsiln 
and  machinery,  horse  keep,  labour,  &o.,  until  a  crop  irMtaiaed  ? 
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dd.  Is  than  %  good  tijle  of  laboaren  in  the  neighboar- 
hood? 

23.  How  much  per  acre  are  the  tithes  (great  and  small),  the 
poor-rate,  sorreyors-rate,  and  taxes? 

d4k  Is  there  a  good  sapply  of  water? 

25.  Are  tiiere  Jabonrers*  cottages  convenient  oron  the  farm  ? 

26.  Is  the  farm  in  an  improfing  distriet  or  in  a  backward 
one? 

27.  What  are  the  proposed  conditions  as  to  mode  of  crop- 
ping? 

28.  Is  the  aspect  or  slope  to  the  north  or  sonth,  east  or 
west? 

29.  How  many  feet  is  its  elcTation  abore  the  sea? 

SO.  Are  there  means  for  irrigating  the  meadows,  and  what 
is  the  ooality  of  the  water  ? 

31.  Have  the  landowner  and  his  steward  a  good  name  for 
liberality  and  jostioe,  or  are  they  said  to  be  oppressire  and 
nignft? 

32.  Will  any  portion,  and  how  mnch,  of  my  capital  be  re- 
qnired  to  be  intested  on  improvements  ? 

Time  win  not  permit  my  commenting  on  all  these  questions, 
bat  I  will  offer  a  few  general  remarks.    Totmg  hands  would  do 
well  to  seek  advice  and  information  from  some  succeessful  prac- 
tical friend.  In  seekins  for  a  farm,  get  introduced  to  some  first- 
class  land-valuer  who  has  a  good  reputation  in  his  locality.    If 
in  a  strange  locality,  make  some  quiet  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  to  the  general  character,  not  onl^  of  the  land,  but 
of  the  landowner  and  steward  or  agent.    It  is  a  good  thing  to 
stand  well  with  land-agents  in  rich  districts  not  over-rented. 
If  yon  advertise  for  a  farm  ^ou  will  have  plenty  of  offers,  but 
too  often  of  the  wrong  sort  in  some  wav  or  other,  such  as  a  rack 
rent,  an  unpleasant  landlord,  too  much  game,  or  inferior  soil. 
Parms  hawked  about  or  adveitised  require  a  very  cautions 
approach.  ^  Farms  having  a  bad  name  in  the  county  are  often 
advertised  in  distant  counties,  and  a  clever  agent  wiU  take  care 
to  meet  the  applicant  at  the  station,  accompany  him  to  the 
farm,  dine  him,  and  see  him  safe  off  again  by  railway.    As  a 
rule,  a  good  or  aooeptable  &rm  seldom  comes  into  the  market, 
for  before  the  late  tenant  is  deposited  in  his  erave  some  wide- 
awake farmer  has  made  his  application,  and  generallv  there 
are  several  applicants  for  a  single  farm.    An  £nex  landowner 
told  me  that  ne  had  twenty-three  worthy  competitors  for  one 
&rm.  liund-agents  or  land-stewards  have  generally  in  view  some 
good  men,  who  get  notice  of  an  anproacning  vacation.    It  is 
very  desirable  to  bold  under  a  lanolord  who,  navin^  plenty  of 
means,  effects  improvements  by  drainage,  proper  builoings,  &e. 
The  tenanf  s  capital  is  then  free  and  avaiuble  for  tenant's  in- 
vestments, and  it  aways  answers  to  pay  a  fair  per-centage  on 
landlord's  capital  invested  in  suitable  improvements.    A  rich 
farmer  can  sometimes  make  good  terms  with  the  dilapidated 
landowners  of  poor  unimproved  land  reauiring  capital  and  im- 
provements.   In  a  district  new  to  you  obtain  a  few  catalogues 
of  farm  sales,  which  will  enlighten  yon  as  to  the  probable  re- 
qnirements  in  live  and  dtad  stock,  machinery,  and  implements. 
Parmer/  Capiial.^-fit  your  farm  to  your  capital — £1,000 
to  evrry  50  acres  would  not  be  too  much  for  high  and  improved 
arable  farming,  and  not  enough  if  yon  find  it  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  turn.    The  question  of  capital  is  too  important  to 
De  passed  over  lightly.    Modem  agriculture,  with  its  costly 
implements  and  machinery,  and  extensive  use  of  artificiu 
manures  and  purchased  food  for  cattle,  and  its  maximum  crops, 
is  a  very  different  affair  from  the  old  pastoral  and  lainet/avre 
8]fstem.    In  Scotland,  where  &rms  are  let  to  the  highest 
Didder  for  a  19  years'  lease,  the  tenant  is  often  expected  to 
make  a  considerable  outlay  in  drainage  at  a  cost  of  some 
pounds  per  acre.    Liming  or  chalking  and  claying  frequently 
absorbs  several  pounds  per  acre  of  tenant's  capital.    On  my 
farm,  which  requires  plenty  of  manure  and  deep  cultiTation, 
I  cannot  prosper  witk  less  than  ^16  per  acre,  invested  as 
follows:  k   s.  d. 

Livestock 6    0  0 

Pbrm  horses 10  0 

Tillages,&e 3  15  0 

Implements  and  machinery 2  10  0 

Hay«  oom,  &o.,  unsold 2  16  0 


£16    0    0 

If  I  diminish  my  qnantom  of  live  stock  I  diminish  my  supply 
of  manure,  and,  consequently,  get  smaller  crops  and  less  profit. 


I  could  do  better  with  £20  or  more  per  acre.    We  hear  a 
|pood  deal  about  £10  per  acre,  but  it  is  now  quite  insuffloient 
m  an  arable  distriet.    If  you  have  a  wealthy  and  judidons 
landlord,  willing  to  aid  in  progressive  improvement,  it  will 
answer  your  purpose  to  pay  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  for  drainage 
and  extra  buildings  where  required.    If  you  desire  to  be  secure 
in  your  tenancy  buy  the  land,  and  mortgage  it  for  a  long 
period  at  4|  per  cent.    As  a  ftrmer  you  should  gain  10  per 
cent. ;  as  a  landowner  you  can  only  expect  4  per  cent.  ^  Our 
system  of  separate  land-owning  and  farming  is  far  superior  to 
wretehed   poverty-stricken   peasant-proprietorship.     If  yon 
come  into  a  district  previously  unknown  to  yon,  your  success 
may  depend  upon  a  change  of  crop  and  of  practice  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate — ^if  they  differ  from  the  one  von  have 
quitted.    Sootoh  farmers  from  among  the  dond-eapped  hills  and 
vaporous  atmosphere,  where  a  turnip  crop  ii  a  certainty,  must 
expect  and  prepare  for  a  totally  different  arrangement  in  the  dry, 
level,  and  cereal  eastern  counties,  where  spring-sown  wheats 
and  early-sown  turnips  are  almost  sure  to  fful,  and  where  top- 
dressings  in  spriuff  are  not  at  aU  to  be  depended  upon.    I  have 
seen  much  capitu  wasted  by  laying  down  to  grass  land  quite 
unsuited  for  it  both  in  soil  and  climate.    Our  dense,  tenacious 
non-calcareous  clays,  which  are  like  bird-lime  in  winter,  and 
d^  like  cast-iron  in  summer,  are  quite  unfit  for  permanent 
pasture ;  and  ^et,  by  deep  cultivation,  and  freqaent  horse- 
hoeing,  splendid  crops  of  mangel,  beans,  and  wneat  can  be 
grown  on  them ;  aUo  tares  and  clover.    Another  mistake  is  to 
expect  that  great  Lincoln  or  Cotewold  sheep  will  thrive  on  such 
poor  pastures.    Shorthorns  want  better  food  than  that.    Con- 
sider the  season  when  you  are  choosing  a  farm.    Beware  ot 
stiff,  undrained  clay  farms,  in  a  hot,  dry,  exceptional  season, 
like  1870.     The  crops,  then,  are  exceptionally  ^d  and 
tempting.    A  very  hot,  burning  farm  in  a  wet  season  u  equally 
deceptive.    When  examining  a  farm  in  a  district  previously 
unknown  to  yon,  it  is  desirable  to  see  the  subsoil  below  the 
ploughed  snrraoe.    Too  often  it  will  be  found  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  surface ;  a  four-feet  cutting  may  enlighten 
and  surprise  you.    Blany  a  farm  has  been  secured  by  an  imme- 
diate and  personal  interview  with  the  proprietor.     "First 
come,  first  served,"  has  often  taken  place.    Asoertein  the 
custom  of  valuation  in  the  distriet :  they  vary  veiy  much,  and 
unless  yon  do  this  you  may  be  greatly  deceived  or  cUsappointed. 
Unless  you  have  a  sharp  local  man  to  value  on  your  behalf, 
you  may  be  extensivelv  victimised.    In  the  affairs  of  this  world 
men  are  not  saved  by  faith,  but  rather  by  the  want  of  it ; 
therefore  have  every  agreement  or  understanding  clearly  de- 
fined in  black  and  white,  on  properly  stemped  documento. 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  seen  much  misplaced  confidence  sadly 
abused,  and  grsat  iojjnry  inflicted,  ana  much  heart-burning. 
There  would  m  little  difficulty  in  doing  business  in  confidence  if 
all  men  were  true  and  honest ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  not  so, 
but  that  among  both  landowners  and  tenante  there  are  some 
needy,  grasping,  cunning,  and  dishonest  persons,  with  other 
bad  passions,  wmch  should  be  legally  guaraed  against.    There 
is  a  certoin  peroenta^  of  people  who  are  almost  sure  to  succeed 
under  almost  any  circumstances — ^industrious,  fhigal,  sharp- 
witted,  and  far-seeing,  who  always  manage  to  find  themselves 
in  the  right  place ;  and  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that  there  is  also 
another  too  large  percentage  exactly  the  opposite— weak,  con- 
fiding, and  defident  in  business  qualities.    These  are  matten 
beyond  hnman  remedy  or  control. 

How  to  Let  a  /'tmii.— The  owner  of  naturally  fertile  soil 
has  much  less  difficulty  in  letting  than  the  owner  of  poor  or 
middling  laud.  Good  tenante,  liie  good  landlords,  are  mnch 
sought  for,  and  command  a  preference.  There  are  certain 
tenante,  known  to  have  capital  and  talent,  who  can  almost 
pick  and  choose  their  fiarms.  Such  persons  have  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  land  stewards,  who  naturally  fed  highlv  respon- 
sible to  their  employers  in  the  matter  of  entrusting  thdr  land. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  **  I  hare  bound  the  lessee  to  strict  covenante 
as  to  course  of  cropping,"  but  that  avails  but  little  in  many 
cases.  A  bad  fkrmer  will  keep  no  fat  stock,  cultivate  little 
and  badly,  hoe  no  weeds,  buy  no  cake,  but  sell  aU  his  com, 
bringing  back  no  manure :  impoverishing  the  soil  by  daiiving 
cows,  or  rearing  lean  stodc  for  sale.  On  this  system  the  land 
gets  poorer  every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  lease  can  only 
be  let  at  a  great  reduction  of  rent,  or  be  taken  into  the  land- 
lord's hands  to  be  put  into  condition.  In  fact,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  such  a  fkrm  dilapidated  in  soil,  roads,  build- 
ings, and  fences,  the  ditehes  fhU,  and  the  drains  choked.    I 
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am  fireqoently  told  by  landowners  that  they  have  to  take  the 
farmi  into  their  own  hands  to  get  them  into  condition  before 
thev  oan  let  tiiem  at  their  proper  rilne.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
desirable,  when  yon  have  a  good  and  improving  tenant,  to  Seep 
him  on  the  farm,  to  aid  him  in  his  improvements,  and,  at  the 
end  of  his  lease,  make  equitable  arrangements,  and  not 
compel  him  to  leave  the  farm  by  snrcbarging  him  on  his  own 
improvements.  A  fair  system  of  outgoing  vauiation  of  tenants' 
improvements  wonld  remove  the  tecnptation  of  demanding  ex- 
tortionate rents.  Some  of  onr  Scotch  fiurmers  get  sadly 
punished  at  the  end  of  their  nineteen  years'  lease,  for  j[  believe 
they  have  no  daim  for  drainage  or  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  farms  are  generally  or  frequently  advertised  to  let 
to  the  highest  bidder.  As  a  natural  consequence,  many  Scotch 
fanners  are  driven  to  the  cheaper  land  of  the  south,  wlule  their 
improved  (arms  &11  into  the  hands  of  men  who  exhaust  their  im- 

frovements,  impoverish  themselves,  and  cannot  sit  out  the  lease, 
am  glad  to  learn  from  a  competent  authority  that  many  Scotch 
leases  are  pre-arrang^  four  years  before  the  termination  of 
the  old  lease.    This  is  to  be  commended,  for  it  prevents  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  injury  to  the  tenant,  and  damage  to  tlie 
general  weUSeum.  There  is  no  fear  of  anyone  coveting  the  farm  of  a 
ad  tenant,  while  there  are  plenty  anxious  to  take  and  exhaust 
the  farm  after  a  good  one.    Therefore,  too  often,  the  bad  far- 
mer has  a  much  more  secure  tenure  than  a  good  one.    I  know 
of  many  noble  estates  managed  so  admirably  that  concurrent 
benefit  accrues  to  the  landowner,  tenant,  and  labourer.    What 
a  happy  thing  it  wonld  be  for  this  oountey  if  such  bright  ex- 
amples were  availed  of  and  multiplied  I    Low  rents  and  bad 
farming  (generally  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  nonamprovement  impoverishes  the  land  and  diminishes 
its  rent.    I  think  that  where  a  tenant  understands  his  business, 
and  invests  from  £14  to  £20  per  acre  capital  on  the  farm, 
he  should  not  be  restricted  as  to  cropping  or  selling  hav, 
straw,  or  roots,  excepting  for  the  four  years  precedmg  the 
termination  of  his  lease.    With  such  a  cajpital  there  must  be 
plentv  of  fat  live  stock,  which  is  a  certain  guarantee  for  the 
fertihty  of  the  soil.    He  should  of  coarse  be  bound  to  con- 
sume on  the  farm  a  quantitr  of  corn  or  cake  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  straw,  hay,  and  roots  sold.    The  growth  of  beet 
for  sugar-making  or  distilling  will  necessitate  high  farming. 
Stringent  clauses  in  the  lease  should  bind  the  tenant  to  keep 
the  ditches  and  outlets  of  drains  open  and  in  good  condition, 
to  trim  the  fences  annually,  and  keep  the  farm  roads  in  order, 
providing  they  were  in  proper  order  when  he  hired  the  farm. 
Seeing  how  varied  and  varying  is  the  human  temper,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  everything  will  always  go  on  smootlily, 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  and  wdl-defined  un- 
derstanding or  agreement  at  the  commencement,  with  a  hope 
that  all  wiU  prove  harmonious  and  pleasant.    A  wise  land- 
owner will  have  his  farms  of  various  sizes,  ada]^ted  to  varying 
capitals.    From  the  recent  Board  of  Trade  statistics,  we  learn 
that  there  are  plen^  of  small  farms  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Industiy,  frugaiity,  and  talent  are  the  parents  of  capital.    I 
know  manjf  large  farmers  who  thus  created  their  present  large 
money  capital.    I  do  not  quite  agree  with  a  farming  friend  of 
mine,  who  sajs  that  he  never  knew  a  young  farmer  to  succeed 
who  be^n  with  a  money  capital  of  £10,000.    Ue  says  that 
his  habits  would  be  generally  too  expensive,  and  that  he  would 
depend  too  much  upon  others,  instead  of  attending  personally 
to  his  own  affairs.    I  am  doing  a  good  service  to  landowners 
l^  commending  to  them  Mr.  Alexander  Jemmett's  system  of 
farmers^  and  luidowners'  accounts.    A  wise  landowner  will, 
either  himself,  or  by  his  agent,  have  a  list  of  persons  likely  to 
prove  desirable  tenants. 

Im  eoHclntion  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  landowners  of  this 
kingdom  have  not  the  capital,  or  perhaps  the  skill  to  farm  their 
own  land,  or  even,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements ;  therefore  every  proper  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  those  who  make  farming  their  business  and  means  of 
existence,  by  granting  leases  and  proper  valuation  for  tenant's 
improvements,  also  the  rieht  of  sale  or  transfer.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  a  system  finds  its  eridence  and  illustration  in 
every  British  town  and  city — ^Belgravia  and  Tybnma  have 
been  raised  upon  cabbage  gardens,  not  by  the  owners  but  by 
the  lessees,  wno  make  their  calculation  of  profit  on  a  prolonged 
lease.  Similar  results  would  foUow  in  agriculture  under 
similar  conditions.  A  landowner  might  increase  his  rental, 
and  ipet  permanent  improvements  effected  on  his  estate  by 
granting    to     men    of     capital     and     enterprise    leases, 
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varying  from  20  to  60  years,  with  powers  of  sale 
transfer  as  in  towns,  and  the  sole  right  of  spordnc  and  free- 
dom from  political  dictation.  Were  this  done,  the  chaagc 
would  be  almost  magical  —  agricnltoral  Belgtavias  and 
Tybnmias  wonld  soon  present  themselves ;  first-das*  faoae- 
steads,  residences,  and  labonrers'  cottages  would  qnidly  sapcr- 
sede  the  present  mean  and  shabby  ineffident  nrm  anaige- 
ments.  Good  roads,  square  fields,  and  good  fences  would  come 
as  a  usual  consequence ;  wet  lands  would  become  &tj  and 
sound  by  drainage.  Unfortunatdy  the  laws  of  entail  con- 
siderably bar  the  way,  but  must  ultimately  be  mndifind.  Where 
a  landlord  treats  his  land  simply  as  a  means  of  obtaining  aa 
income  all  this  might  be  reasonably  done.  Of  eoone  then 
might  be  a  sacrifice  of  political  influence  and  rights  of  ^fj^- 
ing,  but,  practically,  the  relative  inflnenee  of  Whig  or  Toiy 
wonld  not  be  altered  were  the  practice  I  have  named  to  be- 
come greneral.  Capital  will  never  flow  amplv  and  fr«dy  into 
the  agricultural  channd  until  this  is  done,  and  then  the  mean- 
ness of  British  agriculture  would  disanpear,  just  aa  in  our 
great  dties,  where  enormous  outlays  of  capital  under  seeuc 
tenure  and  iralitical  freedom  have  superseded  the  mean  build- 
ings and  residences  of  antiquity  by  comparative  ^Jbten.  Hak 
not  all  this  vast  change  been  for  the  good  of  the  oonntry  as 
well  as  the  landowner  P  Has  it  not,  by  attracting  and  at- 
taching capital,  enormously  employed  and  benefited  the  in- 
dnstrious  millions,  from  the  miner  and  the  bricklayei^s 
labourer  and  their  employers,  to  the  conveyancer  and  archi- 
tect P  It  has  i^ven  immensely  increased  profit  to  owners  of 
land^  and  multiplied  the  consumers  and  users  of  its  pradace. 
Our  days  and  hmestones  have  been  converted  into  bncka  and 
mortar.  Let  us  then  throw  aside  onr  andent  pieindiees,  aad 
take  as  business-like  a  view  of  agriculture  as  of  eomBcrce, 
trade,  and  manufiictures.  Let  us  look  upon  the  soil  as  tU 
raw  material  to  be  worked  up  by  skill  and  eanitnl,  and  rea- 
dered  a  more  available  means  of  employingand  feeding  more 
abundantly  and  cheaplv  the  .people  of  Britain.  Tlie  co- 
existence of  an  overflowing  capital,  finding  empkraent 
abroad,  with  a  superabundant  unemployed  population  at  hoof , 
is  a  dangerous  anomaly,  threatening  in  its  oontinnance  ruin  to 
onr  country.  Agricultural  improvement  would  absorb  mack 
of  that  vast  increase  of  rural  population,  which  can  now  only 
find  or  seek  for  employment  in  our  already  too  amply  popu- 
lated towns  and  cities.  No  population  can  be  too  nnaeroas 
if  tbejr  are  all  profitably  employed.  We  know,  from  nnerring 
statistics  (witness  the  cotton  famine  and  Irish  potato  failore), 
that  marriages  and  population  are  dependent  upon,  and  in- 
flnenced  by,  prosperity  or  adverd^  aridng  from  eaplqymeat 
or  non-emplo}ment ;  therefore,  when  improvements  eease  cr 
permanenliy  diminidi  in  this  country,  farewell  to  its  wealth, 
tranquillity,  di^itv,  and  power.  Hay  that  melancholy  sni 
humiliating  penod  be  long  deferred ! 

Mr.  Gsiiox  AifDRSWS  (Bimpton,  Sherborne)  said  he  was 
sure  they  all  fdt  greatiy  indebted  to  Mr.  Mecfai  for  the  able  papa 
which  he  had  read  (near,  hear).  But  there  were  one  or  two 
observations  in  it  which  struck  him  as  not  being  quits  cor- 
rect. As  regarded  Scotdi  farming,  he  happened  to  know 
something  of  the  South  of  England.  Mr.  Mechi  said  it  was 
being  invaded  by  Scotch  farmers  for  the  sake  of  the  lane 
profits  which  were  likely  to  be  realised  there ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Andrews)  knew  scaurody  a  Scotch  farmer  for  60  square  miles  ia 
the  West  of  Enaland.  A  few  years  ago  he  heard  of  Scotdi 
farmers  who  haa  come  to  the  aonth,  but  they  had  almost  in- 
vanably  left  with  a  strong  finding  that  when  they  took  a  lima 
at  a  certain  rent  they  had  not  quite  discovered  all  that  they 
had  to  pay — (Hear,  hear^—that  they  had,  in  fact»  to  pay  a 
variety  of  taxes,  local  and  general,  which  tenants  had  not  to 
pay  in  Scotland  (Hear,  hear).  One  of  the  great  difimhiw 
which  an  English  farmer  had  to  contend  against  when  be 
had  taken  a  farm  on  a  long  lease  was,  that  while  laying  oa: 
his  capital  on  improvements  he  did  not  know  what  chaises 
might  not  be  imposed  to  swallow  up  the  profit  on  his  investmeist 
(Hear,  hear),  lie  had  known  a  ease  in  whidi  a  geottcnaa 
having  taken  a  farm  on  lease  and  spent  five  or  aix  thoaiaaJ 
pounds  the  first  year  or  two,  the  very  nextvear  the  aseeHaseat 
was  raised  from  £5s.  to  S5s.  per  acre.  He  noticed  that  Kr. 
Mechi  passed  very  lightly  over  the  iniqnitoaa  ehnr;^  on  thr 
soil  for  local  taxes.  If  there  wera  one  thing  whid 
more  than  another  would  enable  great  improvemeiits  to  k 
made  it  was  the  untaxing  of  what  that  sentleiBan  eaUed  tbr 
raw  material,  that  was  the  land.     If  hud  whidi  paid  no  res: 
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vere  by  meafii  of  ao  oatiay  of  capital  apou  it  made  worth 
30».  aa  acre  it  teemed  to  him  very  hard  that  it  should  be  taxed 
to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.  Darinff  his  own  ezperienoe  of 
30  years  the  land  of  charges  to  which  he  had  aUnded  had 
been  douUed^-lOO  per  cent,  additional  had  been  taken  out  of 
his  profits,  and  he  was  without  any  chance  of  redress, 
simply  becanse  he  happened  to  be  an  owner  u  well  as  an 
oceapier. 

Hr.  Mbcbi  ofaserred  that  the  same  thing  happened  in 
London.  Whenever  property  there  was  improved  the  essess- 
ment  was  raised. 

Mr.  Caioigott  (Warwidahire)  said  Mr.  Mechi's  statement 
that  he  had  pnt  32  qnestiona  reminded  him  that  a  former 
Bishop  of  FBterboroogh  pat  87  questions  to  persons  who  were 
to  be  eiamined  with  regard  to  the  89  Articles.  But  there  was 
one  important  question  which  Mr.  Mechi  omitted.  He  in- 
daded  the  eharacter  of  the  landlord  and  the  character  of  the 
agent,  bnt  he  ibrgotthe  question  what  was  the  character  of  the 
landlord's  purse,  and  whether  the  estate  was  likely  to  be  sold 
(Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Caldecott)  had  known  a  great  many 
improving  tenants  who  had  been  **  sold*'  by  some  arrangement 
of  that  und  (great  laughter).  As  regarded  the  renewal  of 
leases,  he  begxed  to  say  that  he  knew  a  great  many  Scotch 
tenants,  and  auo  knew  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  could  state  that  it  was  a  not  un- 
common  praetice  in  Scotland  to  ascertain  about  four  years  before 
a  19  years'  lease  expired  whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  renewed 
(Hear,  hear).  What  Mr.  Meehi  said  on  that  point  was  not  a 
new  idea :  it  was,  in  faet^  a  practice  which  had  prevailed  for 
manv  years  among  the  best  class  of  landlords  and  tenants  in 
Scotland.  There  were,  indeed,  some  verjr  luge  landowners  in 
Sc3tland  who  went  upon  the  auction  princi^e,  but  he  could 
not  say  that  ha  admirad  them  (Hear,  near)  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  system  answered  anv  good  purpose.  In  England, 
tenants  who  had,  with  their  families,  lived  on  a  (arm  from 
m  to  generation  seemed  to  prefer  trusting  to  the  sood 
of  their  landlords ;  but  the  difficulty  in  that  whicn  he 
had  obaerved  in  his  own  eonaty  was  this,  that  where  there  was 
a  good  landlord,  a  good  agent,  and  imnroving  tenants,  mis- 
fortunes had  come  over  the  landlord  ana  the  estate  had  been 
sold  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  tenants  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bbad,  M.P.:  Mr.  Mechi  has  asked  all  the  know- 
ing ones  and  all  the  landlords  present  to  nve  their  opinions 
on  the  sulqect  which  he  has  introduced  this  evening.  I  do 
not  happen  to  be  a  knowing  one  (laughter),  nor  vet  a  land- 
lord, bat  at  the  same  time  I  hope  Mr.  Mechi  will  sJlow  me  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  paper  to  which  we  have 
all  Kstened  with  so  much  pleasure.  Mr.  Meehi  has  now 
pnt  forward  a  statement  which  I  think  he  has  made  before  in 
this  room,  namely,  that  on  light-land  £20  per  acre  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  farming.  Well,  I  must  say,  I  should 
he  very  gkd  indeed  if  he  would  prove  that.  I  should  be  ghd 
if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
allnded  as  being  now  in  the  room,  whether  he  was  still  of  the 
same  opinion  as  he  was  when  he  made  his  statement  (Hear, 
bear).  I  will  venture  to  say  that  durinj;  the  last  three  years 
the  man  who  on  a  liffht-land  oocnpation  has  spent  the  most 
mon^  has  eertsinly  lost  the  most  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  if  by 
any  poasibility  that  yon  are  going  to  employ  £30  oer  acre  on 
soch  land  profttablv,  I  can  only  say,  as  one  who  has  farmed 
light-land  almost  all  my  life,  that  I  should  very  much  like  to 
be  instructed  as  to  how  that  can  be  done  (Hear,  hear).  Mr. 
Mechi  has  said  a  good  deal  about  tenants  and  landlords, 
and  also  a  ISbw  words  about  land  agents.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  add  a  few  words  about  land  agents  P  Many  land  agents 
of  the  present  day  are  fashionable  men.  How  did  thev 
manage  as  a  rule  to  pnt  themselves  before  the  public  P  A 
smart  young  fellow  j^ms  to  Cirencester  College ;  while  there 
he  aeqnires  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistiy,  and  he  gets  by  heart  all  the  chief  things  which  a 
&rmer  ought  to  know,  and  a  great  many  more  than  he  does 
know  (lanffhter).  After  loEtving  college  he  benns  life  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Timet  (renewed  Uughter)*  Having 
made  a  flying  visit  thronshout  the  whole  of  ±!ngland  he^  tells 
his  admiring  readers  in  tne  liwist  what  he  saw  from  a  railway 
carriage  (laughter),  and  reports  upon  the  state  of  the  crops, 
the  state  of  the  (arm,  and  the  want  of  that  capital  which 
shoold  be  employed  in  agriculture.  He  next  opens  an  office  in 
London,  in  some  sweQ  locality,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  needy 
young  nobleman,  who  wanti  to  have  his  estate  revalued,  thinks 


within  himself  Where  can  I  find  a  man  so  competent  to  per- 
form tiiat  task  as  the  gentleman  who  has  written  such  an  ex- 
traordinary quantitv  of  lovely  a^oultnral  articles  in  the 
Timet?  (tou%  of  laughter).  Thu  man  goes  down  to  the 
countiy,  looks  over  the  estate,  pitches  upon  an  unfortunate 
tenant  who  has  expended  an  immense  aeal  of  capital  on  the 
land,  and  finding  it  in  the  best  possible  order,  immediately 
raises  the  rent  oO  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear).  He  then  goes 
down  to  the  farm  of  some  slovenly  rascal,  who  has  Sunt 
nothing  m  the  ynj  of  improvement,  and  after  going  over  it 
says  that  he  thinks  he  pays  ouite  enough  rent.  That  is  a 
sample  of  the  manner  in  whicn  a  great  many  of  the  estates 
in  this  countiy  are  now  being  mani^  (Hear,  hear).  I  wish 
that  when  Mr.  Mechi  next  talks  about  hud  agents  he  would 
put  such  men  u  I  have  described  into  his  category,  and  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  immense  amount  of  mischief  thqr  are 
doing,  and  seem  likely  to  do  for  some  time  to  come  (Hear, 
hear) .  There  is  another  evil  in  these  davs,  and  it  is  this-— that 
almost  everything  must  be  brought  to  London.  Good,  prac- 
tical agents  in  tne  conntir  complain  that  all  the  work  of  the 
great  corporate  bodies — all  the  work,  for  example,  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  must  be  brought  up  to  one  central 
office  in  London.  However  excellent  the  great  land  agents  in 
London  ma^  be  (and  I  for  one  admire  their  talents  and  their 
skill),  it  is  impossible  for  those  gentlemen  to  carry  on  a  proper 
superintendence  of  the  gigantic  properties  which  are  supposed 
to  DC  nnder  their  control  (Hear,  hear).  What^  then,  do  they 
do  P  ThcT  take  into  partnership  some  smart  young  lawyer,  who 
may  perhaps  be  writing  in  the  Timet,  thinking  that  he  will 
greatly  assist  them  in  their  office-work,  and  in  the  management 
of  estates.  It  is  gentlemen  of  this  kind  who  go  down  to  the 
country  and  value  land  that  they  know  nothing  whatever  about 
(Hear,  hear).  And  not  onlv  are  partners  in  the  great  firms 
to  which  I  allude  thus  employed  (mind,  I  am  now  going  to 
state  what  I  know  to  be  the  case),  but  actually  a  great  number 
of  clerks  are  sent  down  to  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  on  the  state  of  farms  and  make  valuations  (laughter). 
Now,  I  say  that  so  long  as  such  a  system  is  tolerated—and  it 
is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  these  days— so  Ions  will  vou  find 
the  tenant's  capital  instead  of  being  attractea  to  tne  land 
driven  from  it  altogether  (Hear,  hear).  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  there  is  anotlier  class  besides  large  land  agents, 
and  that  is  the  gigantic  lawyers.  I  know  something  about 
them,  and  I  must  say  that  if  the  mana|$ement  of  the  great 
land  valuers  is  bad  in  consequence  of  their  being  unable  per- 
sonally to  superintend  an  estate,  the  management  of  a  parcel 
of  lawyers  must,  of  necessitv,  be  altogether  wrong  (Hear, 
hear).  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Mechi  that  in  a  business 
point  of  view  leases  seem  the  best.  I  know,  however,  that 
there  are  many  estates  which  are  well  managed  and  well 
fanned  where  the  tenants  prefer  holding  from  year  to  year, 
and  where  the  rent  is,  generallv  speaking,  moderate  (Hear, 
hear).  H  I  were  a  landlord  and  wished  to  increase  the  rental 
of  my  estate,  I  should  as  a  matter  of  course  grant  leases.  I 
have  known  no  estate  where  long  and  liberal  leases  have  been 
granted  that  has  not  incrrased  in  value  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
where  the  tenant  has  farmed  from  year  to  year  without  any 
Tenant-Bight  whatsoever,  the  estate  has  been  much  improved 
either  in  rental  or  cultivation.  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Mech  i 
has  said  about  building  leases  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
farming  (Hear,  hear).  The  comparison  which  he  drew  will 
not  hold  water  at  all  fBear,  hear).  The  Urge  houses  in 
Tybumia  which  he  talked  about  are  places  in  which  to  spend 
money,  and  what  we  want  u  farmers  is  to  find  places  where 
we  can,  if  possible,  make  money  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Williams  (Baydon,  Hnngerford)  thought  that 
when  a  man  took  a  farm  for  7  or  14  years  it  was  but  lair  that 
the  landlord  diould  pay  the  tithe  commutation,  and  then  let  his 
farms  tithe-free.  He'believed  it  was  the  intention  when  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  passed  that  the  Undlord  should 
pay  it ;  but  the  landlord  had  placed  the  burden  upon  the  tenant, 
and  he  thought  it  was  better  that  the  tenants  should  insist  as  a 
body  that  the  landlords  should  take  the  payment  on  themselves. 
With  regard  to  the  burden  of  local  taxes,  it  had  been  said  that 
the  Scotch  farmers  had  been  driven  out  of  the  south  of  England 
by  having  to  bear  the  local  burdens  which  did  not  fall  upon 
them  in  Scotland,  and  which  therefore  had  come  upon  them  by 
surprise.  Toiants  were,  he  was  sorry  to  see,  very  apt  to  say 
when  these  questions  were  brocght  beiore  Parliament  that  they 
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were  landlordi^  qoertioiu.  Why  not  let  the  teumt  dednet  tiiem 
from  the  rent  u  they  did  the  Income-tu,  ukd  gire  the  landlord 
an  e^niTalent  in  the  ahnpe  of  rent  P  He  oonld  nndentnnd  then 
thnt  it  vonld  be  a  landlord's  qnestion.  At  the  preaent  time  it 
wu  not  a  landlorda*  tu,  beoanse  the  tenant  nad  to  bear  the 
harden.  There  waa  another  important  question  aa  to  the  terma 
npon  which  the  tenant  had  to  quit.  The  migorit  j  of  the  land- 
lorda  he  knew  were  avene  to  granting  leaaes,  and  would  not  do 
BO.  They  liked  to  hold  the  notice  to  quit  i'm  Unorem  of  er  the 
tenants,  and  the  conaequenoe  waa,  if  a  tenant  chose  to  act  in 
an  independent  aptrit-HU  ereiy  English  farmer  onaht  to--he 
waa  liable  to  be  tuned  out  of  his  farm  at  aix  montW  notice. 
He  looked  upon  this  aa  a  disfrraoe  to  the  British  Legislature  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Mechi  had  told  us  to  expend 
ill  ,000  on  eyery  lUty  acres.  Fkney  a  man  doing  thia,  and  then 
being  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  riaht-about  by  a  six  months'  no- 
tice to  quit.  He  again  asserted  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Legia- 
latnre  that  such  a  law  should  exist ;  it  ought  to  be  altered  to 
two  years.  It  waa  an  important  qneation  for  a  fanner  to  con- 
aider  before  taking  a  farm.  With  regard  to  letting,  he  would 
only  say,  let  the  landlorda  look  out,  and  secure  good  tenants. 

Hr.  A.  Leeds  ^Castleaere,  Brandon)  said  Mr.  Mechi  hinted, 
he  belief  ed,  at  him,  when  he  talked  about  £20  an  acre,  and 
Mr.  Bead  had  alao  iwerred  to  him  in  hia  remarka.  Mr.  Mechi, 
Bome  years  since,  asked  him  how  much  money  could  be  profit- 
ablT  employed  on  a  farm.  He  said  he  thought  £20  per  acre, 
and  if  he  had  been  asked  the  same  question  six  years  since, 
should  haye  giyen  the  same  answer ;  out  during  the  laat  four 
yeara  seasons  had  so  changed  that  he  should  now  say  if  any 
one  employed  £30  an  acre  he  went  into  it  aa  a  speculation, 
aa  much  as  if  he  backed  a  horse  for  the  Derby.  He  did  not 
agree  that  a  light-land  &rm  could  be  cultiyated  with  a  small 
capital.  A  light-land  farm  required,  if  anything,  more  capital 
than  a  strong  one.  On  a  light-land  farm  yon  had  to  feed 
three-quarters  of  the  turnips  off  with  sheep  and  cake,  and 
then  to  feed  your  beasta  with  cake  and  com.  Then  there  waa 
to  topdress  your  wheats  at  £1  per  acre,  and  your  barley  when 
the  roots  were  fed  off  before  Christmas.  The  root  crop  alao 
would  cost  firom  86s.  to  BOs.  per  acre.  And  if  all  these 
«/  eeierat  were  put  together,  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 
little  or  nothing  to  spare  out  of  £16  or  £18  per  acre. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  when  he  objected  to  aix  montha* 
notice  to  quit  he  meant  to  adyocate  a  two  years*  notice  instead. 

Mr.  Glutton  (Penge)  remarked  that  if  any  tenant  took  a 
farm  without  taking  Into  account  the  tithe-rent  charge  he 
Would  make  a  great  mistake  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  TaxTHXWT  (Ampthill)  said  the  subject  of  the  paper 
was  a  most  important  one.  He  was  rather  disappointed  that 
the  introducer  of  it  did  not  answer  more  of  the  questions  he 
had  proposed,  and  that  he  had  not  gone  more  into  detail.  Of 
course  a  person  going  into  a  strange  neighbourhood  would 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  properties  of  the  land  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pwple  he  would  kaye  to  deal  with.  With  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Williams'  remarka,  responded  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  as  to  the  tithe-rent  charge,  he  thought  every  fium 
ought  to  let  tithe-rent  free  (Hear,  hear) .  And  he  thought  an 
agent  who  let  a  farm  subject  to  the  tithe-rent  charge  being 

Eaid  by  the  tenant  made  a  great  mistake,  because  if  the  tenant 
appened  to  leaye  without  paying  the  tithe-rent  charge  the 
landlord  would  haye  to  pay  it ;  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, a  farm  ought  to  be  let  tithe-rent  free,  and,  moreoyer, 
if  the  tenant  was  in  arrear  for  the  rent  at  the  time  of  leaying, 
in  distraining  for  the  rent  the  proprietor  would  haye  the  op- 
portunity of  distraining  for  the  tithe-rent  charge  also,  which 
would  be  included  in  the  rent,  and  therefore  it  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection to  him  to  let  tithe-rent  free.  Mr.  Mechi  had  obseryed  that 
there  were  disadyantages  in  occupying  under  a  needy  landlord, 
and  no  doubt  there  was  truth  in  that ;  but  if  the  landlord  was 
needy  he  could,  under  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  improye  hia 
property  by  raising  money  for  that  purpose.  There  were  in 
London  Companies  who  were  desirous  of  encouraging  that 
aort  of  business,  and  it  was  a  yery  easy  matter  to  raise  a  large 
amount  for  drainage,  or  bnildinff,  or  anything  of  a  permanent 
character,  upon  easy  terms.  Money  might  be  borrowed  for 
36  or  perhaps  86  yeara,  upon  payment  of  so  much  per  annum 
as  a  ehartra  upon  the  estate,  no  matter  whether  it  was  entailed 
or  not.  The  JBnclosure  Commissioners  had  power  to  adyance 
money  in  that  way;  and  if  any  landlord  wanted  to  raise 
ttoney,  there  waa  the  machinery  ready  to  hand  to  do  it.  It 
ITM  %  y«ry  limpb  mtter,  ittd  he  had  hftd  much  experiett«e 


in  that  way.  Li  the  firrt  place,  aj^plieation  waa  mada  for  a 
certain  aum  to  the  FinrJoaqre  Commiaaioaeca,  who  wimU  sead 
down  a  gentleman  to  inspect  the  property,  and  oertifir  wkather 
the  outlay  would  be  of  adyantage  to  the  property,  Daeaaae  it 
would  be  manifaatly  n]\jn8t  to  lay  out  a  aam  dt  maam  if  it 
would  not  pay  the  inteieat  that  woald  aceme.  Amat  deal  of 
prqndioe  exiated  against  what  was  tenaed  thft  OoTeramat 
system  of  drainage.  When  that  system  was  introdooed  theie 
were  certain  hara-and-lhat  nles  laid  down ;  whiah,  howeyer, 
was  now  not  the  eaae,  and  he  had  no  difficnltf  whatever  ia 
arranging  with  thegenUeman  sent  down  to  inraeet  aa  to  what 
wu  to  be  done.  £  had  oondneted  many  of  thaaa  natten 
without  trouble  or  inoonyenienee.  The  first  thing  was  to 
settle  what  waa  to  be  done,then  to  make  the  arrangCBcnt,  and  if 
the  inweetion  showed  that  the  thing  wonld  he  canried  osit 
honestly,  there  would  be  no  dii&culty  about  it.  Mr.  Medu 
had  said  that  good  Carma  yeiy  aeldom  came  under  oonpetitian. 
That  WM  true ;  bnt  he  alao  stated  that  on  large  estates  it  did 
not  often  happen  that  there  were  bad  fiuma,  and  here  he  did 
not  agree  with  him,  as  he  had  known  many  bad  fams  oe  large 
estates,  and  yet  no  lack  of  tenanta  for  them.  He  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Mechi  when  he  aaid  that  dairy-fitfna  uad  hrinpng 
up  yonna  atock  must  impoverish  a  farm.  He  thooglit  it  pos- 
sflile  to  ao  it  without  impoyeriahing  the  land,  bat  it  depended 
entirely  npon  how  they  treated  the  atock.  Mr.  Medii  abo 
said  that  where  it  waa  praetiesble  it  was  prefivahle  ts 
buy  a  &im,  rather  than  to  rant  it,  bnt  he  did  not 
agree  in  that  at  alL  A  man  farming  hia  own  land 
<nien  fanned  it  worae  than  if  he  rented  it.  Ha  kaew  many 
instancea  of  jroung  fiarmera  with  800  or  800  aeies  of  thar 
own  lam^atartina  with  income  enough  to  keqi  tbem  and  their 
horse  ana  gun ;  but  when  they  got  married,  and  had  a  frieily, 
they  nnerally  ended  by  mortgi^iing  tito  fimn,  or  sellinc  it  \ 
ana  when  they  had  sold  it  thqr  were  sometimes  better  off  than 
befora.  As  to  game,  it  waa  a  question  which  should  be  aettlsd 
now,  one  way  mr  the  other.  He  had  slways  objected  to  rabbitB, 
and  he  thouaht  if  the  sround-game  had  been  kept  down  a  little 
more,  and  the  landlorda  had  given  their  tennnts  a  little  more 
interest  in  the  shooting,  there  would  never  have  been  the 
present  outciy  against  the  game  that  there  was  at  preseat.  As 
to  the  political  £ctation  that  had  been  refened  to,  prohaUy 
the  ballot  would  settie  that  question  (cries  of  **  Oh  r).  He 
did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Andrews  aa  to  kwal  taxatioa. 
When  a  man  took  a  lease  for  81  years  he  would  aatniaUy  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  great  many  taxea  he  did  not  eoatempbts: 
It  was  impossible  to  foresee  81  yesrs,  and  when  a  fiam  was 
taken  for  81  years  it  waa  a  speculation,  to  a  oertain  esteat, 
whether  the  tues  became  greater  or  less.  With  r^erenee  to 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Bead  and  Mr.  Leeds,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  such  a  great  differenoe  between  the  cost  of 
farmtnr  light  land  and  heavy  land.  A  fiarmer  of  bghft  Uad 
would  nave  to  lay  out  moat  on  manure,  but  heavy  huad  re- 
quired most  expense  in  labour.  He  thought  £20  an  acae  vas 
generally  more  than  was  laid  out  in  cultivation,  and  perhaps 
£10  to  £16  would  be  nearer  an  average. 

Mr.  W.  Harfsb  (Bury,  Lancaahire)  ssid  he  thonsht  it 
desirable  that  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Andrews  oegnt  net 
to  ffo  forth  as  endorsed  by  the  Farmers'  Club.  He  seemed  te 
make  it  a  grievance  that  if  a  man  improved  hia  farm  he  was 
rated  higher  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  whereas  the  aame  was 
done  with  any  building,  such  aa  an  hotel,  a  honae^  or  afiaetoiy, 
if  it  waa  made  more  valuable  to  let.  He  thought  BoUuag 
tended  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  farmer  more  than  petting 
forward  grievances  that  could  not  be  aubatantiated. 

Mr.  Littlk  (Lanhill)  said  he  desired  to  bring  the  meeting 
back  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  When  nny  man, 
young  or  old,  desired  to  take  a  farm  in  a  atrange  locah^, 
it  would  be  well  that  he  should  employ  some  praotieal  maa  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  give  him  advice  noon  the  quality  of  the 
land,  the  payments  or  outgoings  on  the  nrm,  au  the  eharee- 
ter  of  the  landlord  and  agent,  and  then  he  ahoold  maJke  his 
calculations.  It  was  usdesa  to  put  down  £20  an  aere  aa  ^ 
capital  to  be  employed,  as  all  depended  npon  the  aoil  and  the 
nature  of  the  farm,  whether  pasture  or  arable,  and  its  aitea- 
tion.  He  thought  after  these  things  hsd  been  pointsd  oat  to 
the  tenant  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  tenM  he 
could  with  the  landlord.  It  was  a  eommefeial  transastion,  ts 
be  carried  out  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  tsaant  hid  oat  taj 
extra  espital|  he  thought  he  oariit  to  be  tOowed  to  get  a  far 
ivtom  vpoa  it  without  bfiiig  aum  vpon  ftf  aa^  astn  iw^ 
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Hr.  6.  SiCTTHiis  (IioiiiiwardiBe)  thought  that  this  labwet 
hftd  been  treated  generally  too  moeh  a>  a  tenant's  question, 
and  that  they  had  not  considered  it  enough  as  a  landlord's 
boaineaa.  Se  thought  they  would  do  better  by  trying  to  show 
the  landlord  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  give  ^e 
tenant  soch  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land,  that  it  would  be 
to  Ms  profit  to  lav  out  more  money  upon  it.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  it  paid  to  lay  out  money  on  land ;  but  what  in- 
ducement had  the  tenant  to  do  it,  unless  he  had  some  security? 
(Hear,  hear\  It  seemed  to  him  that  this  part  of  the  subject 
was  always  blinked,  and  that  they  did  not  go  into  the  land- 
lord** question  enough.  Whateyer  might  be  said  about  the 
sum  to  be  laid  ont— whether  £10,  or  £16,  or  £20— it  would 
not  be  laid  out  by  the  tenant  without  some  security.  Mr. 
Meehi  eaid  £S0  an  acre  might  pay.  He  did  not  think  the 
speakers  had  done  wisely  to  say  that  it  had  not  paid  for  the 
last  three  years,  becanse  those  years  had  been  exceptional,  and 
they  cmght  to  look  to  the  average  of  years.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Trelhewy,  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  capital  required  on  light  and  heavy  soils.  If  the 
land  was  heavv,  thev  required  an  expensive  team  of  horses,  or 
a  steam  plough,  and  they  cultivated  at  a  greater  expense ;  but 
then  they  haa  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  subsoil,  which  answered 
the  poTpose  of  manure.  In  the  light  land  all  the  manure  they 
had  most  be  put  into  it. 

Mr.  H.  NxiLD  (lAncashixe)  said  he  thought  the  Question 
of  how  to  take  a  fkrm  was  a  question  which  concemea  solely 
the  man  who  was  going  to  taike  a  fiurm,  and  if  he  could  not 
judge  fbr  himself  what  the  soil  was,  and  what  were  the  proper 
inqoixies  to  make,  he  had  better  leave  the  business  alone 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).    As  for  the  letting  of  a  farm  that 
was  the  landbrd's  business ;  and  it  was  for  the  fkrmer  to  say 
whether  he  would  give  the  rent  after  weighing  the  pros  and 
eons.    What  he  would  Uke  to  see  emanate  firam  the  farmers* 
dnb  was  some  general  principles  on  this  subject,  as  the  cir- 
enmstanoes  of  the  times  had  altered  since  the  davs  of  their 
Ibre&then.    The  burners  of  the  present  day  reaa  wonderful 
nublioationat    and  attended  learned    lectures  on  chemistry, 
botany,  &c.,  and   yet   were   saddled   with   old   antiquated 
covenants,  which  ought  to  be  perfeotlj  obsolete.    A  man 
should  be  left  at  libertjr  to  fiurm  according  to  the  improved 
^stem  of  the  age  in  wmch  he  lived.    They  had  heard  some- 
thing about  the  element  of  land  valuers,    no  was  sorry  to  saj 
there  was  a  neat  disposition  to  re-value  properties  in  this 
'  country  merely  as  a  bid  for  business.    He  said  this  with  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  old  experienced  valuers  now  retired 
from  the  buriness. 

Mr.  Thomab  (Bletsoe)  said  that  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mechi's 
observation  as  to  a  tenant  farmer  Roing  into  a  different  district 
for  a  farm,  he  should  not  consider  ne  was  master  of  his  business 
if  he  oonld  not  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  land  he  might  find 
there.  If  he  had  to  employ  a  land-valuer,  he  thought  he 
wonid  do  better  to  stop  at  home  altogether  (Hear,  hear).  In 
^e  next  place,  if  the  hndlord  got  a  fit  and  right  man  for  a 
tenant,  he  thought  it  was  not  to  the  landlord's  interest  to  tie 
him  down  by  rules  which  it  was  impossible  to  fiurm  under.  If 
he  had  capital,  the  landlord  should  let  him  alone,  and  he 
would  manage  the  farm  all  right ;  and  if  he  made  a  mistake 
or  two,  he  would  soon  right  himsdf,  because  it  would  be  to 
his  own  advantaffe  to  farm  well.  As  to  the  tithe  rent-charge, 
he  should  have  thought  that  was  a  question  that  was  pretty 
well  settled.  The  principal  estates,  he  believed,  were  now  let 
tithe  rent  free.  If  the  tenant  had  to  pay  the  tithe-rent,  it 
might  cause  disagreement  with  the  clergyman. 

Mr.  C.  HoWAAD  rBiddenham)  said  he  did  not  take  exception 
to  any  of  the  remarxs  of  Mr.  Mechi.  He  believed  there  had 
never  been  a  paper  read  in  that  room  that  would  be  better 
received  in  the  country ;  for  it  contained  good  advice  for  the 
landlord  and  tenant  and  land-a^t.  If  Mr.  Mechi  had  read 
a  paper  twenty  years  ago  on  this  snlgect,  it  would  have  been 
very  different,  and  he  congratulated  him  now  on  his  modified 
views  of  agriculture  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  A  gjeat  deal 
had  been  said  about  leases.  He  was  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  leases  at  one  time,  but  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  think 
it  would  be  better  to  nave  agreemente  subject  to  one  or  two 
jeers'  notice,  with  Uberal  compensation  clauses  (Hear,  hear), 
and  then  a  tenant  and  landlord  would  not  be  bound  to  each 
other  longer  than  thev  wished.  Mr.  Neild  had  referred  to 
antiquated  covenants,  bat  he  should  remember  that  on  all  largs 
Ntatei  tb«  WiiMti  WW  ]»0tiiQf0MltoiMn|iBd(bM«90T«* 


nants,  like  onr  laws,  were  made  for  sinnoi^  Qaughter).  A 
good  agent  would  shut  his  eyes  to  the  good  man  out  open  them 
to  the  bad  man,  and  that  was  the  use  of  such  covenants.  He 
thought  it  right  and  proper  there  should  be  these  healthy  cove- 
nanto.  He  tnought  Mr.  Trethewy  had  spoken  very  much  to 
the  point  on  game,  and  as  to  the  political  part  of  the  subject 
he  was  fflad  some  gentlemen  had  changed  their  views  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  bulot  would  produce  (laughter). 

Mr.  T&KTHXWT  said  that  he  had  not  changed  his  views  as 
to  the  ballot  atalL 

Mr.  CLxmNT  Cadle  (Gloucester)  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Mechi 
where  the  capital  was  to  come  from  if  farmers  were  to  farm 
their  own  land  and  spend  £1,000  upon  every  fiftr  acres.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mcchi's  calculation,  a  farmer  of  800  acres  of 
land  would  require  £30,000  of  capital  as  owner  and  occupier; 
and  as  he  told  us  there  were  20,000  new  farmers  eveiy  year, 
where  was  the  capital  to  come  firom  for  all  P  Mr.  Mechi  also 
recommended  people  to  borrow  three-quarters  of  the  money  at 
4|  per  cent.,  the  landlord  to  get  4  and  the  tenant  10  per  cent. 
His  experience  did  not  show  him  how  this  was  to  be  done. 
With  respect  to  letting,  there  were  few  leases  which  gave  the 
right  to  sell  or  transfer  the  lease ;  and  he  thought  one  great 
reason  why  capital  was  not  more  employed  in  agriculture  was 
because  it  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  other  ways 
(Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bead 
as  to  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College,  he  hoped  they  did  not 
refer  to  him,  for,  although  he  was  at  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
College,  he  was  well  up  to  the  practical  part  of  farming  before 
he  went  there,  having  had  to  make  himself  master  of  every 
kind  of  work  on  his  faUier's  farm.  He  mentioned  this,  as  he 
thought  Mr.  Bead  spoke  slightingly  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
at  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College,  which  he  did  not  believe 
he  meant.  He  was  at  Cirencestor,  and  the  time  he  spent  there 
was  the  best  time  of  his  UHb  ;  and  anyone  going  there  would 
be  able  to  learn  things  connected  with  fisnning  he  could  not 
get  elsewhere,  and  he  considered  every  young  fanner  should 
go  there  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  Trask  (Highlease,  Teovin :  It  has  been  said  in  this 
discussion  that  landlords  should  call  in  the  services  of  land- 
agents  when  letting  farms,  but  Mr.  Bead  had  not  given  us  a 
very  high  notion  as  to  the  competence  of  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen. It  could  not  be  expected  that  those  who  had  no  know- 
led^  of  practical  farming  themselves  could  give  really  good 
advice,  and  he  thought  landlords  had  much  better  consult 

Practical  farmers  upon  the  subject.  Under  any  circumstances, 
owever,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  perfect  con- 
fidence and  understanding  should  exist  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  had  also  been  stated  that  Sooteh  fanners  had  not 
been  able  to  farm  in  the  south  in  consequence  of  the  great 
amount  of  local  rates,  which  they  had  not  to  contend  with  in 
Scotland.  A  bill  was  now  before  Parliament  to  introduce  the 
Sooteh  system  here,  and  if  it  was  so  much  better  than  onrs  he 
should  advise  his  brother-farmers  to  pause  before  they  opposed  it. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Glenny  (Barking^  said  with  regard  to  bur- 
dens falling  upon  the  farmer,  when  the  Union  Assessment 
Act  came  into  force  his  rating  was  raised  40  per  cent.  It  was 
a  most  important  thing  to  consider  that  day  by  day  the  Legis- 
lature were  adding  fresh  burdens,  lunatics,  and  education,  and 
now  they  propos^  to  add  Election  Expenses.  They  knew 
well  that  the  occupiers  of  the  land  had  to  pay  for  all  these 
things.  Mr.  Mechi  had  spoken  about  £20  being  laid  out 
profitably  on  land.  Near  London  he  had  known  £30  and 
£40  an  acre  laid  out  and  got  back  again ;  in  fact,  the  more 
that  was  spent  on  land  the  more  was  got  out  of  it« 

Mr.  BiAO,  M.P.,  said  he  had  not  intended  to  say  anything 
disrespectful  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College  at  Ciiencester. 
The  instruction  given  was  the  best  that  could  be  given ;  but 
he  had  known  young  men  from  the  public  schools  and 
Universities  after  spending  a  year  or  two  at  the  Agricultural 
College  fancying  themselves  perfsctly  fitted  to  be  land-agente 
and  farmers. 

The  Chaikkait  said  he  thought  the  subject  had  been  fully 
and  fairly  discussed.  He  only  wished  to  sav  that  he  thought 
the  system  of  holding  farms  under  two  years  notice  preferable 
to  long  leases,  becanse  they  constantly  saw  that  people  who 
held  loiw  leases  very  seldom  sat  them  out. 

Mr.  MscHi,  in  reply,  said  with  regard  to  the  increased 
rating  falling  on  improved  farms  it  was  only  exactly  what  took 
plaoe  with  tiie  improvements  of  housM  and  buildinga  in  all 
the  eitjii  and  towna  in  the  k4m>dnm.     Tf  a  aun  nsnt 
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£1,000  on  lii«  house  in  Middlesex,  llie  surveyor  Tery  soon 
valued  his  house  at  an  ineretsed  rate ;  and  in  his  neighbour- 
hood the  assessment  committee  were  veiy  tharp,  ana  valued 
his  land  at  £1  per  acre  more  than  his  neighbour's  land.  As 
to  what  Mr.  Eead  had  said,  it  was  not  fair  to  take  three  ex- 
ceptionally bad  years.  The  argnment  might  be  used  in  regurd 
to  throe  exceptionally  good  years  just  as  well;  but  ^ey 
ought  to  take  average  prices.  He  was  glad  to  hear  what  Mr. 
C^  said  abont  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirences- 
ter,  because  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Council, 
and  he  believed  the  College  gave  what  waa  vranted,  vis.,  in- 
creased knowledge  and  intelBgoftoe  in  agricultural  matters. 


He  did  not  believe  agriculture,  on  the  whole,  was  uiipro&taUe, 
because  if  it  were  so  fiurms  would  be  givrn  up,  and  tlM  land- 
lords would  be  left  to  &rm  them  for  themselveB.  There  was 
no  reason,  however,  why  they  should  not  do  all  tiiej  eoold  to 
render  it  more  profitable  by  havmg  a  better  undeniaBdiag 
botween  landlords  and  tenanta  with  regard  to  improveaeatB 
(Hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  B&OWMX  (Cambridgeshire),  aemded 
bv  Mr.  Thomas,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  giv«n  to  Mr.  MecU  fer 
his  paper, 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  termmated  the  pn- 
oeedings. 


THE    CENTRAL     CHAMBER    OP    AGRICULTURE. 


Special  meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  in  Salisbury 
Square,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  2  and  8,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following  subjects :  The  "  Bating  and  House 
Tax,"  and  rating  and  load  Government  Bills,  the  provisions 
of  the  **  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing)  Bill,"  the  question 
of  Poor-law  Medical  Bekef,  and  the  proposed  Amendments 
in  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Association  of  the  Central 
Chamber.  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  M.P.,  the  President,  occupied 
the  chair.  A  few  new  members  were  elected,  including  Sir 
W.  Bagge,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Tipping,  M.P. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  International  Decimal 
Association,  requesting  the  Chamber  to  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  and  memorialise  the  Board  of  Trade  in  support 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith's  bill  for  establishing  the  metric  system, 
the  second  readins  of  which  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
set  down  for  the  2Srd  inst. 

Mr.  Pill,  M.P.,  stated  that  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
had  met  Lord  Fortescne*s  Committee  several  times  on  the 
sulgeot  in  the  course  of  last  year ;  but  he  thought  the  Council 
was  scarcelpr  competent  to  sign  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  without  further  consideration. 

Mr.  RXAD,  M.P.,  said  that  on  the  previous  daj  the 
Committee  of  the  Central  Farmers*  Club  signed  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  to  furnish  the  Inter- 
national Decimal  Association  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
come  to  by  the  Chamber  in  February  last,  as  follows : 

'*  That  this  Council  in  receiving  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  adheres  to  its  former 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  all  agricultural  produce  exeepi 
liquids  should  be  sold  by  weight  only.  That  this  Council 
appreciating  the  advanta^  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  respect  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  desirable  in  the  first  place  to  afford  facilities  for  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  metric  system  by  introducing  instruc- 
tion in  its  principles  in  public  elementary  schools.** 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  report  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee. 

The  Local  TazatioxL  Committee,  in  presenting  their  report 
to  the  Council  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Affrionlture,  beg  to 
state  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  20th  Inst, 
the  "  auggeetiona"  then  offered  by  them,  and  accepted  b^  the 
Council,  have  been  widely  ciromated,  and  your  Committee 
have  reaaon  to  beUeve  that  they  have  been  yery  generally  m>- 
proved  of  by  provincial  Ghamben  of  Agriculture.  The 
secretary  to  your  Committee  haa  attended  bv  request  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Bast  Suffolk  Chamber  at  Ipswich,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Peterborough  District.  He  addressed  the  members 
of  these  Chambers  on  the  present  aspect  of  the 
local  Uucatlon  question,  and  resolutions  oondemnmg  both  Mr. 
Goschen's  bills  were  passed  by  large  majorities.  These  re- 
solutions will  be  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Central 
Chamber.  Your  Committee  have  continued  to  give  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  yarious  dauses  of  the  bills,  and  they 
feel  persuaded  that  the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  un- 
satisfhotory  th^  will  appear,  x  our  Committee  bog  to  call 
attention  to  the  tact  that  Mr.  Gosohen  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Bating  and  Local  Gk)yemment  Bill  expressly  excludes  the 
metropolis  firom  coming  under  its  operation ;  but,  having 
started  with  the  determmation  to  show  that  urbui  districts 
are  more  heavily  rated  than  rural,  it  suits  his  purpose  to 
inolade  the  local  taxation  of  the  metropolis  when  making 
a  stat«men^  of  the  tazati9n  of  the  conntiy ,   Tour  Committee 


contend  that,  if  the  operation  of  the  bin  isnottoeoctaidtotlie 
metropolis,  tne  exceptional  circumstanoes  under  vrliieh  tb« 
metropolis  is  sitni^  with  regard  to  rating  oogbi  to  be  «x- 
eluded  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  Oa  rdatire 
local  taxation  of  urban  and  rural  distriots— if  it  is  neccswaiy 
to  institute  sudi  a  comparison.  Your  Committee  oonsidcr 
this  comparison  to  be  utterly  useless ;  but,  neyertheles,  they 
are  not  afraid  to  meet  Mr.  Gosohen  on  his  own  grovnds,  and 
from  his  own  figures  they  axe  confident  th^  oan  dxyw  tbat 
if  metropolitan  reoeipta  be  excluded  the  gennal  Imrdena  are 
yeiy  much  the  aame  m  urban  and  rural  oustriota.  Ai  pa^  4 
of  the  report  (No.  470)  It  is  made  to  appear  that- 
Urban  districts  oontribute £13,000,000 

Bural  districts  contribute   6^090,000 


Leaving  a  diflRnenoe  of. ...   £7,970,000 

in  fltyour^  urban  distriots.    Now  when  the  metropolitan 
contributions  are  deduced,  yis.— 

Metropolitan  vestries    £l,4MifiOO 

City  of  London  Corporation,  tec l,61fi,00O 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works    ^^100,000 

Metropolitan  Police      821,000 


Making  a  total  of 


£e,iso,ooo 


it  appears  that  the  amount  contributed  by  those  urban  da- 
tricts  which  vrill  oome  under  the  operaoon  of  the  Act  is 
£6,820,000,  whilst  the  rural  oontribntions  are  £6,090,000.  So 
that,  in  ikot,  the  urban  receipts  exceed  the  rural  by  £1,700,000 
only,  jkgainat  page  7  of  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  ibe 
total  of  rates  levied  by  all  authorities  is  £10^223,000,  of  which 
Mr.  Gosohen  states  that  £5,119,000  are  levied  by  purely  urban 
authorities,  and  £8,178,000  are  levied  by  purely  rural  aulhori- 
ties.  Now  if  the  amount  levied  by  the  metropolis  be  de- 
dnoted— namely,  £2,110,000— it  will  be  found  that  the  sum 
raised— 

By  urban  authorities  is       £S,OOftgOOO 

By  rural  authorities  is        £3,178,000 

thus  proving  that  if  the  metropolis  be  excluded,  theoountiy 
contributes  £109,000  more  than  the  towns.  It  appears  thai 
plain  to  your  Coounittee  why  the  statistios  of  the  metropolis 
were  included,  whilst  the  metropolis  itself  waa  esmresalty  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The  Ihct  ia,  mt.  Qoschsc 
had  started  with  a  pre-conoeived  theory  that  nihan  districcs 
were  more  heavily  rated  than  rural  districta,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  ooUeot  voluminous  and  dooeptive  statiatioB  fa  sup- 
port of  this  theory.  Had  he  first  compiled  his  aatistioa  impar- 
tially, and  then  deduced  his  theory  from  them,  ttie  resnli 
would  have  been  vridely  difibrent.  Again,  Mr.  Qoachoi  bss 
asserted  that,  whilst  poor  rates  have  increased  in  amoost, 
the  share  borne  bv  land  had  decreased ;  but  he  omits  to  show 
that,  under  the  Union  ChargeabiJity  and  AsseasmeDt  Act,  s 
great  proportion  of  the  land  has  been  rwinaowsful.  Tbe  rate- 
able value  of  many  parishes  has  thus  greatly  increased ;  bat 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  has  not  proportionaUy  in- 
creased. Instances  have  been  knovrn  where  the  aaaessments 
have  been  aotoally  doubled.  Your  Committee  will  ilhistrats 
this  by  the  instance  of  an  hereditament  formeriy  aasessed  at 
£100  a-year.  the  rates  being  Ss.  in  the  £.  Under  the  Aasess- 
ment  Act  this  hereditament  ia  reassessed  at  £120  a^vear. 
Supposing  the  expenditure  for  poor  relief,  &c.,  not  to  have 
increased,  the  rate  would  now  be  2s.  Od.  in  the  £,  and.  at 
first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  the  ratepayer  was  pajxng 
less  than  heretofore.  As  a  fisot,  he  pays  less  in  the  £,  bat 
then  he  psys  on  an  assessment  of  £120  instead  of  £100  on  the 
same  property,  and  the  actual  amount  paid  bv  him  is  idea* 
tical  with  that  which  he  used  to  pay,  and  his  profits  sra 
diminished  to  the  same  extent.  Your  Committee  also  deere 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  body  to  a  portioa  of 
the  otatemont  oontaioed  in  ]|r,  Lowo's  apoeoh  on  the  Badget 
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bf  the  20(hof  Ajkrillaat.  And  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
misrepresentation  the  Conmiittee  Uiink  right  to  qaote  hia 
own  words  as  given  in  the  Times,  Mr.  lowe  is  reported 
ohare  aaid :  'I  could  certainly  show  to  the  Committee  a 
vi^  in  which,  without  imposmg  any  farther  taxes  on  any 
class  of  Her  Ifues^s  sutgeots,  we  oonld  raise  something 
like  £2,100.000  of  the  snm  we  want.  I  allude  to  the  sul](|e<A 
of  exemptions.  We  cannot  endure  that  the  nation  at  Uvge 
should  1>e  tributary  to  any  class  whatever,  but  at  this  mo- 
ment wo  are  violating  that  principle  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner,  becanse  in  our  taxation  there  are  the  strongest  and 
most  sweeping  exemptions  which  deprive  the  public  of  a 

great  deal  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class. 
•  •  •  ♦  • 

Let  me  read  to  the  Committee  a  list  of  some  of  the  exemp- 
tions whioh  are  now  in  force,  and  what  they  cost  the  coun- 
try, becanse  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  one  of  these 
exemptions  from  taxes  has  to  be  made  up  by  the  rest  of  the 
community,  who  are  really  tributary  to  these  persons.  Let 
me  give  a  ftow  of  these  exemptions :  £ 

Agricnltnral  horses 000,000 

Agricnltoral  trade  carta  and  waggons*  say  1,000,000 

Bstablishment  lioenoes  hi  Ireland 80,000 

Charitable  and  collegiate  ftinds 60,000 

Dividends  belonging  to  foreigners  residing 

abroad  70,000 

MaUng  altogether £8,100,000** 

From  this  it  appears  that,  as  "  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,'*  the  trading  and  agricultural  interest  must 
prepare  themselves  for  another  attack  upon  their  particular 
industry.  On  the  27th  April,  Lord  Qeorge  Cavendish,  one  of 
the  Htannchest  supporters  of  the  present  Government,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  Mr.  Lowe  "  not  only  proposed  to 
inflict  heavy  burdens,  but  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  exaspe- 
rate the  landed  interest  by  pointing  to  the  Ikrmers'  horses, 
and  saying  that,  although  he  did  not  propose  to  tax  them 
this  Tear,  yet  on  another  occasion  the  subject  might  be  well 
wortti^  of  consideration.  Those  who,  on  the  €k>vemment 
side  of  the  House*  belonged  to  the  landed  interest,  had  sup- 
ported many  measures  that  had  led  almost  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  representatives  of  their  class. 

•  ••••• 

If  the  landed  interest  was  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  it 
was  time  for  some  of  the  few  remaining  representatives  of 
that  interest  on  the  Qovemment  side  of  the  House 
to  enter  their  protest  against  such  measurei."  Your 
Committee  swould  point  out  that  the  tendency  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  to  tax  stock-in-trade, 
whether  belonging  to  the  trading  or  the  terming  in- 
tereafc.  If  the  rarmer's  horses  are  to  be  taxed  all  motive 
power  and  machinery  should  be  also  taxed.  The  small 
nrmer,  who  cannot  afford  to  use  steam  maohinexy,  will  find 
his  horse  taxed,  whilst  his  richer  neighbour,  who  uses  such 
machinery,  escapes  taxation  on  that  part  of  his  business. 
In  flusi,  it  is  a  proposal  to  tax  a  fiurmer's  stock-in  •trade,  while 
every  other  descnption  of  stock-in-trade  is,  by  Mr.  QoMhen's 
bills,  to  be  permanently  exempt.  In  conclusion,  your  Com- 
mittee would  point  out  that,  as  Mr.  Gosohen's  biUs  evidently 
tend  to  inoresse  instead  of  relieve  local  burdens,  they  feel 
that  they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  uttermost  and  use 
increased  energy  in  order  to  efibot  this,  and  they  feel  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  impress  upon  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  houses  and  land,  wnether  owners  or  oocnpierB, 
the  ini]>erative  necessity  of  contributing  material  as  well  as 
moral  aaaistanoe.  Th^  feel  confident  that,  if  larger  means 
were  at  their  disposal,  they  could  still  more  eflScIenty  dis- 
charge those  duties  which  have  been  delegated  to  them. 

The  Worcester  Chamber  hu  forwarded  £100  towards  the 
fouds  of  the  Conunittee. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Nkild,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bbjlmlet, 
the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Hkiteaoe,  the  Chairman-elect,  moved  ''That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Cooneil  some  of  the  sdmmistrative 
clauses  of  Mr.  Goschen*s  Bills — namely,  the  consolidation  of 
the  rate  and  the  demand  note,  the  establishment  of  connty 
financial  boards,  and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
application  of  a  grant  from  imperial  re  sources  toward  the  re- 
duction of  the  poor  and  other  bcal*  rates  are  worth  v  of  con- 
sideration ;  hut  that  the  BiUs  are  most  objectionable  for  the 
followia|^  reasons :  that  they  oontinae  the  exemption  of  in- 
come arising  from  personal  property  from  contributing  its  flur 
share  to  the  general  burdens ;  that  the  division  of  rates  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  does  nothing  to  relieve  owners  and 
occupiers  of  homes  and  hmd  from  any  of  the  burdens  of  which 
they  justly  complain ;  and  that  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on 
the  proposed  new  Government  Boaras  will  still  further  restrict 
local  self-^emment,  and  increase  local  exj^enditore.'* 
This  retolntM>n  had  come  noommended  by  the  Bosueas  Com- 


mittee, and  of  those  who  were  present  at  tliat  Committee  whn 
the  resolution  was  settled  not  one  entirely  approved  of  the 
Government  Bills,  whilst  there  were  onlv  two  who  expressed  a 

anahfied  approval.  If  he  were  asked  why  not  then  condemn 
^e  BiUs  altogether  P  he  would  say  in  answer  that  ii 
there  wen  any  little  good  in  tliem,  it  was  as  well  to 
acknowledge  it.  .¥^r  example,  there  were  two  or 
three  provisions  which  were  unammotisly  reoommended 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  last  year, 
and  it  happcmed  also  that  incidentally,  in  one  of  the  Bills,  Mr. 
Gosdien  himself  admitted  the  principle  for  which  the  Cham- 
ber was  contending,  thoogh  whether  intentionally  or  not  he 
ounld  not  say.  There  were  only  three  courses  from  whioh  to 
choose  in  dealing  with  the  Bills.  One  was,  to  oppose  the 
Bills  M  Mo;  another,  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  with  regard  to  including  the  sanitary  clauses  in  a 
ssparate  bill ;  and  lastl]r>  whilst  expresung  approval  of  what 
was  good,  to  urge  their  strongest  objections  to  that  which 
wu  bad.  He  objected  to  the  first  of  these  courses  for  the 
reason  he  had  already  given,  and  to  the  second  because  it 
would  involve  approval  of  the  administrative  portion  of  the 
seheme,  whieh  would  be  placing^  the  cart  befon  the  horse,  and 
asking  Mr.  Gosehen  to  put  a  bit  into  their  months  to  enable 
him  to  drive  them  where  he  pleased  hereafter.  The  third 
course  was  that  indicated  by  the  resolution  he  now  proposed. 
Tltronghout  the  whole  of  last  year  the  question  of  X^>cal 
Taxation  was  the  great  question  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  agrienltnrists  at  their  various  meetings,  and  at  one  of  the 
meeSngs  of  this  Council  it  was  decided  that  tlie  time  had 
arrived  for  taking  action  on  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Eariy  in  the  present  session,  therofore,  Sir  Massey  Lopes  in  a 
speech  as  remarkable  for  abilitv  as  for  accuracy  of  the  infor- 
mation it  embodied,  brought  the  question  before  the  House  ; 
and  although  he  was  not  successful  in  the  division  lobbies, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  baring  achieved  a  moral  ^ictonr ; 
because  Mr.  Gosehen  did  not  attempt  either  to  tackle  Sir 
Massey's  figures,  or  to  deal  with  the  important  subject  of  in- 
cluding other  than  real  property  for  local  taxation  at  all.  In 
fact  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  or  the  speech  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  but  appealed  ad 
miterieordivn  to  the  House  to  let  him  brmg  in  his  little  bills. 
He  had  since  done  so,  and  the  question  now  was  what  the 
Chamber  should  do  with  them,  for  his  (Mr.  Heneage's) 
part,  he  should  like  to  see  them  taken  up  and  withdrawn ;  but 
not  knowing  what  was  likely  to  be  their  fate,  the  Chamber 
most  deal  vnth  the  case  as  it  stood.  He  objected  to  their  prin- 
ciple being  ai&rmed,  and  hoped  the  Chamber  would  come  to  a 
unanimous  and  decided  opinion  respecting  them  that  day.  They 
might  thank  their  stars  that  Mr.  Gosehen  had  introduced  hu 
bilk ;  for  had  he  not  done  so  they  would  not  have  known  the 
full  extent  of  the  animvt  with  which  he  was  filled  toward  the 
agricultural  classes,  or  have  become  possessed  of  the  figures 
upon  which  he  rested  his  esse,  snd  which  he  had  cooked  so 
well,  but  which  it  was  easy  to  show  were  nothing  but 
trash.  The  statutics  had  not  been  collected,  nor 
the  bills  drawn  out  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gosehen  had  eridentiv 
made  up  his  mind  to  "  dish"  the  agricultural  classes,  and  with 
that  object  had  first  prepared  a  seneme  to  carry  out  his  own 
preconceived  ideas,  ana  then  sot  men  to  procure  the  statistics 
tJiat  were  caknUted  to  blind  the  country.  This  wu  not  fair  deal- 
ing  with  the  agricultural  interest,  who,  indeed,  were  still  more 
unfisirly  treated  when  he  came  to  apply  those  statistics.  Why 
was  the  metropolis  brought  so  prominently  forward  in  one 
part  of  the  measure,  though  they  were  told  that  the  bills  did 
not  indudc  the  metropolis  P  Stul,  Mr.  Gosehen  admitted  that 
the  agriculturisU  had  a  right  to  something ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  conceded  as  liUle  as  possible  to  the  Isnded  interest, 
whilst  he  secured  ss  much  as  he  could  to  his  own  friends. 
This  acknowledgment  he  made  when  he  proposed  to  hand 
over  the  house-tax  for  local  purposes;  thus  through  the 
attempt  at  a  bit  of  jobbery  in  favour  of  his  own  constincnts, 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was  got  in,  and  it  would  be  the 
fault  of  agriculturists  themselves  if  it  were  not  driven  home. 
True,  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  agrienhnral  distrieCa 
would  be  very  small,  and  that  the  large  towns  would  be  the 
principal  gainers,  London  abne  getting  £600,000,  or  a  fun 
equivalent  to  a  hnlfjpenny  income-tax  spread  over  the  king- 
dom. Nevertheless,  there  was  the  eonoesskm  of  the  priadue 
for  which  the  Chamber  was  contending.    The  proposal  to  di- 
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fids  tiifl  ntai  between  lendlord  tnd  tenaat  moft  inentably 
lead  to  t  sew  atMeune&t,  for  til  enitiiig  eontneto  between 
them  would  hate  to  be  leriied.  Hie  reeut  wonid,  in  nil  pro- 
bability, be  an  inezeaie  of  nftei,and  an  extended  bana  for  the 
income-tax  npon  farmiywhieh  might  pcanblyrender  to  theChan- 
ceUor  of  the  JSxeheqaer  an  additumal  amonnt  of  rerenne  aaffl- 
olent  to  meet  the  pntlon  of  the  honie-ttt  which  would  go  to 
the  fonner.  He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  anjrranior 
hngal  oOmtitaenflj  wai  lUmly  to  gain  mnoh  from  thii  port  of 
the  Kheme.  Howe? er,  thii  one  impoitant  idmimion  was 
made  that  thej  had  a  ririit  to  expeet  tnat  local  ratei  wonld  be 
Mpplemented  from  the  Iraperial  Sxeheoner.  Tfaerefore,  and 
eren  thongh  that  were  the  only  goon  point  in  the  whole 
aeheme^  he  woold  say  don't  oppose  ue  buls  altogether*  Bnt 
tiiere  were  some  other  good  points  in  it,  and  these  were  the 
eonsoUdation  of  the  rates,  the  demand  note,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eoonty  ilnandal  boardi.  Still,  whilst  Mr.  Gosehen 
proposed  to  do  that  little  good,  he  seemed  to  hare  tried  his 
utmost  to  make  it  as  disagreeable  as  possible,  fie  had  in- 
doded  the  sanitaiy  and  other  district  rates  among  the  consoli- 
dated retes.  At  present  flurmen  were  only  asieised  at  the 
rate  of  one-fonith  towards  the  district  ntes ;  bnt,  if  these 
wen  all  thrown  into  one  rate  they  woold  hate  to  pay  their 
share  alike  with  the  houses,  and  this  would  be  another 
pull  at  their  pockets.  He  (Mr.  Heneace)  was  in  foroar  of 
the  consolidation  of  rates  provided  all  the  clauses  rebtting  to 
sanitaiy  measures  were  expunged  from  the  bilL  Then  there 
wu  the  demand  note  itself,  which  wu  to  be  payable  in  April. 
It  was  sererely  felt  by  the  smaller  ocoupien  even  now  topav 
their  taxes  in  January ;  and  how  much  narder  would  it  be  leit 
by  them  to  hare  to  pay  their  local  rates  in  April !  The  pro- 
posal reUting  to  the  election  of  chairman  of  the  flnandal 
board,  too,  he  looked  upon  as  utterly  ridiculous.  He  was  not 
wanted,  and  it  was  difflenltto  say  of  what  good  he  would  be. 
One  thing  was  dear,  and  that  was,  that  he  would  not,  u  a 
rule,  be  the  best  man  in  the  parish,  for  generally  speaking  the 
best  men  shirked  the  work.  One  fbatun  of  the  bills  from 
beginning  to  end  was  the  quantity  of  **  red  tape^'  imported 
into  them.  Their  direct  effect  would  be  to  throw  frssh  ex- 
penses upon  the  agricultural  interest,  and  far  etciy  little  thing 
they  offoed  to  give  that  interest  they  took  increased  authority 
to  the  central  board  in  the  metropolis.  The?  didnotreoognise 
in  auT  way  the  principle  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
local  burdens.  Thev  did  not  acknowledge  the  duty  of  all  to 
oontributo  towards  the  support  of  the  poor,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Act  ofElisabeth  according  to  theirseferal  abilities.  They 
ignomed  the  increase  of  retes  for  the  militia,  the  police,  gaols, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  other  purposes  during  the  last  60  yean. 
They  kept  out  of  sight  the  proposals  made  by  the  GoTem- 
ment  in  the  conne  of  the  past  and  present  year 
for  adding  to  the  retes  for  education,  highways, 
barracks  and  elections.  If,  then,  existing  burdens  could  not 
be  remoTed  it  was  an  important  thing  to  make  a  determined 
stand  against  the  imposition  of  new  ones.  He  objected 
to  these  bills,  because  they  made  no  real  change  at  all  for  the 
better,  but  increased  expenditure,  set  town  a^^ainst  ooont^, 
landlord  against  tenant,  endeavoued  to  sow  discord  in  their 
ranki,  extended  the  basis  of  the  income-tax,  bought  off  the 
neutrality  of  the  towns  b^  a  bribe,  made  a  show  onlv  of 
settling  the  matten  in  dispute,  and  dirided  interests  which 
were  natanilly  allied,  and  are  working  together  for  the 
common  good  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  doDSOLL,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  al- 
vbough  Mr.  Oo8chen*s  figures  might  have  been  true  in  the 
main,  they  had  been  so  manipulated  as  to  mislead  ordinary 
obserYcrs  and  genttemen  who  did  not  care  to  examine  statistics 
with  minuteness.  The  hydre-headed  monster  of  Local  Taxa- 
tion was  placed  before  the  Chamber  face  to  Imjc  that  day,  and 
he  must  say  that  he  was  disgusted  at  finding  that  there  was  no 
fhrther  extension  proposed  of  locsl  burdens  to  other  than  real 
property.  The  agricultural  interest  had  submitted  to  the 
most  sweeping  free-trade  measures  even  to  the  last  shilling  of 
duty  on  tne  staple  production  of  the  land,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community,  whilst  bnt  a  yerr  small  mod^um  of 
relief  wu  Tonohsafed  by  Mr.  Go8chen*s  bills.  The  country 
could  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  agriculturists  rising  at 
lenath  as  one  man,  and  saying  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
"VUikless  some  greater  relief  u  given,  beware  lest  the  yeomen 
^'^Bi^iriaadi.  the  usual  loTsl  supporten  oforden  of  Government, 
fm  W  Vaqn^  mre  found  no  longer  loyal,  but,  under  the 


sense  of  noes  iiqnstiee;  refose  not  only  to  pay  any  fiailiKf 
local  buruens,  but  also  ivfiise  to  continue  carrying  any  knger 
those  already  imposed  upon  them** — ^whidi.  u  Mr.  Gotdien 
admitted,  had  doubled  between  1848  and  1868.  He  con- 
tended that  other  kinds  of  property  besidos  realty  should 
be  made  to  contribute  ita  qnotn  towards  the  local  baidais, 
and  referring  particularly  to  the  poor-rate,  and  the  prineipfe 
contained  in  the  Aet  of  Elisabeth,  that  eve^  panshkeer 
was  liable  to  assessment  according  to  his  "  abutty,**  quoted 
some  interesting  examples  of  the  practice  whidi  lie  had 
extracted  th»m  old  nto-books  preserved  in  the  mneenmst 
Maidstone.  Thus,  under  date  of  1668,  he  found  Perqy  Gorie^, 
Biq.,  vnmg  8s.  M.  for  80  acres  of  hmd,  bnt  fbr  *  abilities'* 
15s.  Thomas  Enriish,  Biq.,  for  60  acres  paid  9a.  9d.  towards 
the  relief  and  semng  to  work  of  the  poor,  whilst  he  paid  12s. 
on  the  score  of  ''abOities'*;  and  Sir  J.  Tnfton,  Bert.,  for  56 
acres  paid  7s.  6d.  for  the  relief  and  setting  to  work  itf  the  poor, 
but  19e.  6d.  in  the  column  of  "abiliSBa.'*  He  eonteaded, 
therefore,  seeing  the  neat  increase  which  had  taken  place 
since  those  times,  and  that  the  agrleoltnral  interest  had  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner  in  the  produee  of  the  land,  thai 
nothing  could  be  more  just  than  tnat  they  should  ask  the 
countrr  to  adopt  the  principle  that  the  "  abilities'*  of  goitk- 
men  who,  having  colossal  fortanee,  were  nerectfaidess  paying  s 
small  modicum  towards  the  poor-rete,  should  no  loimz  be 
exempt,  but  be  called  upon  to  pay  their  iair  quota  for  the  re- 
lief ox  the  poor.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  new  ad- 
dition made  to  local  burdens  entailed  upon  every  man  who 
emploved  lus  capital  in  the  land  a  charge  fire  times  as  great 
as  haa  to  be  borne  by  the  gentlemen  who  liTed  npon  an  is- 
come  derived  from  the  public  ftinds,  mortgagee,  or  other  per- 
sonal property.  There  was  one  nortion  of  Mr.  Gosehea's 
scheme  mat  must  on  no  account  be  lost  sq^t  of — he  mesal 
the  sanitary  clauses,  which  made  Uniona  the  omtiw  of  sdiai- 
nistntion.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  might  not  he  behind 
them ;  but  one  thin^  perfeetiy  dear  was  that  th^  wonld  be 
the  means  of  incurrmg  very  considerable  expense.  In  eoa- 
olusion,  Mr.  HodsoU  said  tlmt  the  pressure  of  tjiiatinn  upon 
the  land  had  at  length  become  so  enormona  that  it  wasted 
little  more  to  make  him  and  many  othen  reat^TU  to  pay  no 
more  rates. 

Mr.  D.  Long  sugjgested  that  the  establishment  of  parochial 
boards  would  be  an  improvement  upon  tiie  present  system.  If 
the  house-tax,  or  any  otiier  sum  from  the  imperial  resonees, 
were  handed  over  to  be  distributed  among  tne  different  pe- 
rishes at  a  certain  nte  in  the  £,  county  flnandal  bossds 
mi^ht  be  of  some  use ;  bnt  to  distribute  a  grant  from  the  im- 
perial eschequer  parochially,  whilst  the  rate  in  aid  of  which 
it  was  given  was  levied  orer  the  Union  aiea^  was  a  vezy 
clumsy  oontrivanoe. 

Mr.  Gizf  QB  Airssiws  remarked  that  bnt  for  the  Annual 
Suspension  Act  every  inhabitant  wonld  be  liable  to  be  ratrd, 
aooording  to  ability,  under  the  Act  of  Sixabeth ;  and  thss 
joint-stock  banks  snd  other  large  establishm«ito  woaU  have 
to  oontributi'.  to  the  union-nting  in  proportion  to  their  proiti, 
and  residents  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

Mr.  NlTlLLX  urged,  as  his  chief  olgection  to  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  that  it  would  make  a  new  assessment  of  the  land  ab- 
solutety  necessary,  «id  was  the  commencement  of  that  most 
pernicious  system,  the  State  dabbling  with  oontracts.  To 
put  half  the  ntes  on  the  landlord  would  be  followed  by  in- 
creased rent. 

Professor  BuND  felt  strongly  in  feronr  of  the  local  govern- 
ment provisions,  and  those  rmting  to  the  consolidation  of  tbe 
retes.  As  regarded  the  area,  ito  propoeed  simplification  was 
good,  and  the  Chamber  ought  not  to  oppose  it.  County 
boards  had  for  a  long  time  Men  recommended  hj^  the  k>csl 
Chambers,  and  he  thought  it  vras  a  good  provision  in  the  Bill 
that  the  people  who  paid  most  to  the  reta  vrere  to  ha^e  aoote 
control  over  their  management.  But  the  danaes  which  dealt 
with  sanitaiy  matten  should  be  omitted  altogether.  When 
the  Boyal  Conimission  reported  on  the  subjecC  and  sketdied 
out  what  thcT  considered  the  sanitary  law  shouM  be,  they  sag- 
gested  that  the  rates  for  improved  sanitary  purposes  ought  to 
DC  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  all  the  cost 
shoidd  not  fall  npon  the  land.  The  Bill  of  Mr.  Goeehea, 
however,  whilst  it  provided  a  machinerv  for  carrying  out  ssai- 
tary  regulationa,  left  the  law  in  the  state  of  chaos  in  which  it 
found  it,  and  d^d  not  carry  out  the  teobmmendations  of  the 
Commiwon,    Tbe  public  nwiltli  wM  fiMr  too  Ivgn  ft  qneitioQ 
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to  Iw  dinoied  of  in  a  moMon  of  thii  kbtd^  and  dmld  be 
dealt  with  in  a  ipeeial  bill  by  itMll 

Mr.  Hicks  regaidod  the  propoeal  of  the  Gorernment  to 
tnuufer  the  hooae-tu  aa  an  adminion  that  the  trie?  aneee  of 
the  igrieoltnral  intereit  were  well  foanded.  So  fiff  it  wai 
ntitfitorT,  bat  at  a  means  of  gimg  relief  it  was  most  ob- 
jectionable, for  it  woold  go  almost  entireljr  to  the  towns,  and 
not  to  the  mral  diitriets.  The  oonaolidation  of  the  rates  had 
tn  iBTiting  aspect  npon  paper,  bnt  he  beUered  it  woald  be 
prsctieally  impoasible  to  earry  it  oat  Eor  twenty-flTe  yean 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the  flnanee  committee  ia  his  oonn^ 
(Csfflbridgahire),  and  had  always  Iband  it  exoeedingly  difflcnlt 
to  make  an  ai^roiimate  estimate  of  the  enense  even  of  a 
■ingle  qoarter,  and  he  defied  any  person  to  mtio  an  estimato  of 
the  county  expenditore  finr  IS  or  16  months.  Conseqaentlr,  the 
▼arioQS  boards  would  haye  to  keep  a  large  balance  in  nand, 
or  ran  the  risk  of  oTcr-drawing  their  aoeoont  from  time  to 
time.  With  respect  to  financial  boards,  Ifr.  Oosehen's  pro- 
posal, sssnming  that  the  psrish  board  was  &irly  elected,  and 
taking  that  as  a  nnit,  appeared  to  be  a  good  one,  thongh  he 
warned  the  agricoltoral  interest  that  that  like  the  consolidated 
nte,  was  somewhat  Tisionary,  and  liable  not  to  work  satii^o- 
torily,  aa  a  mat  portion  of  the  oonnty  expenditore  bring 
paymenta  nnoier  statnte,  was  what  the  magistratos  had  no  oon- 
trol  OTer,  except  to  carry  oat  the  law  u  economically  as  pos- 
lible.  It  was  nnreasonable  to  expect  mtlemen  engaged  in 
buinesB  to  travel  long  distances,  wnich  thej  woiUd  haTC  to  do, 
and  derote  their  time  to  looking  after  the  expenditore  of  some- 
thing Uke  a  penny  in  the  £. 

Sir  Q.  JsiTKiirsoiy,  M.P.,  recommended  that  the  Chamber 
ihonld  not  apediy  in  the  reaolation  the  parts  of  the  BiUs  of 
which  they  approTed,  bdt  merely  state  that  some  of  the  ad- 
miniitrati?e  daosea,  withoot  naming  themi  were  wmihy  of 
coniideration. 

Sir  L.  Palk,  M.P.,  said  that  the  only  portion  of  the  Bating 
Bill  which  met  the  approTal  of  the  landed  and  agrieoltonu 
interests,  thoogh  it  was  a  most  illosiTe  proposition,  was  the 
appropriation  of  the  hoose-tax  in  aid  of  local  rates.  If  the 
pnblic  finances  were  in  soch  a  state  to  enable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheqoer  to  giro  op  that  tax,  it  might  be  wise  to  ac- 
cept it,  beeaose  it  was  the  recognition  of  an  important  prin- 
ciple ;  bnt  inasmoch  u  the  financial  condition  or  the  eonntiy 
wu  one  of  deficit  this  year,  and  probablT  of  modi  greater 
delldt  next  year,  this  wu  a  matter  which  sftoold  be  looked  at 
vith  raspidon,  and  treated  with  great  consideration ;  for  the  tax 
woald  not  be  given  np  onlees  another  was  imposed  in  its  stead. 
If  the  Bill  passed  into  law,  the  rateable  ndoe  of  the  land  most 
Msin  be  aasessed,  in  order  to  arrange  the  rates  between  the 
mkH  and  the  oocnpier ;  and  this  woold  form  a  basis,  and 
the  basis  woold  be  greedily  seiEcd  opon  to  aogmeot  the  in- 
come tax  npon  real  propertr  and  the  bordens  opon  the  land. 

Capt.  CniiGER  approTCd  of  Sir  O.  Jenkinaon's  sonestion, 
sad  referring  to  Mr.  Goschen^  statement  in  the  Moose  of 
Commons  that  the  rates  were  eooidly  divided  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Sootiand,  aaio  that,  as  a  Scotchman  him- 
wu,  he  joined  issue  with  the  right  hon.  gentieman  on  that 
point.  The  fiiet  was  that  some  rates  were  divided  between 
them,  bnt  othera  were  paid  only  by  the  landlord,  and  others 
^yhy  the  tenant;  and  there  was  no  costom  in  Sootiand 
whereby  all  rates,  irrespective  of  the  porposee  for  which  they 
v«n  leried,  were  so  ditided.  Neitiier  was  it  the  ease  in 
Ireland,  for  there,  whilst  the  poor  rate  was  divided,  the  connty 
uid  highway  rates  foil  entirely  upon  the  occupier.  Mr. 
IJoichen  alao  stated  that  he  could  not  localize  income,  and 
»«t  an  attempt  to  do  ao  in  Sootiand  had  fkUed ;  bnt  the  tmtii 
nathatinScotiand,  as  in  England, «  abiU^'  was  the  role, 
^<1  not  property ;  and  there  was  no  record  of  the  setting 
*pvt  of  any  particular  dass  of  property  to  contribnte  alone 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  any  other  porpose. 
„  ^f-  TuBiriR  regarded  the  48(d  of  Eluabeth,  which  made 

ahUi^>  liabto  to  be  assessed  for  tiie  relief  of  tiie  poor,  as 
lomuhing  a  Tslnable  weapon  for  attacking  the  exemption  of 
P*"onal  property  from  the  charge. 

Colonel  Bbisx,  M.P.,  deprecated  the  patting  forth  of  ex. 
ffSnated  statements  as  ttlcnkted  to  hgure  the  cause,  hot  said 
tnere  conld  be  no  doobt  that  the  charges  borne  bv  the  land 
^  Ten  hesTy  indeed,  and  not  only  so,  bat  were  mcreadng 
°^7*  If  Mr.  Qoschen  had  made  them  a  present  of  the  lan£ 
ux  as  well  as  of  the  hoose  doty,  there  could  not  hare  been  so 
"^^ciTuetpconpUin;  fonrUt  WM  noit  Wanted  Wfii  in* 


cnasedgiants from Lnpetial ioozeei  to  meet eoonty expendi- 
tore. Tne  handing  over  of  the  hoose  doW  to  landowners  and 
oocnpien  in  the  way  it  was  done  1^  Mr.  Qoeehen  was  simply 
an  insolt  As  to  the  difision  of  the  ratee  between  landlord 
and  tenant^  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  that  was 
an  attack  opon  the  owners  and  not  the  ocenpiers ;  bnt  having 
looked  thorooghlv  into  the  matter,  he  he  ooold  assert  most 
pontifcly  that  wnen  the  question  had  been  well  sifted,  and 
both  sides  had  been  heard,  it  wonM  be  found  to  be  as  serere 
an  attack,  if  not  a  scTcrer,  upon  the  occupier  as  npon  the 
owner. 

Mr.  RiAO.  M.P.,  wished  to  take  the  Chamber  back  jost  21 
years.  On  tne  81st  of  EBbruary,  1860,  Mr.  Disraeli  moved 
in  the  Hoose  of  Gonunons — that  the  House  should  take  into 
consideration  [sndi  a  revision  of  the  laws  providing  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  as  might  mitigate  the  sererity  of  the  pres« 
sure  npon  real  property.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Read)  wished  par- 
ticuhuly  that  the  short  quotations  he  was  about  to  read  would 
be  listBned  to  attentively,  beeaose  they  were  woids  of  wisdom 
and  justice,  and  had  prooseded  firom  a  great,  a  good,  and  an 
honest  msn.  Now,  this  ririit  hon.  gentleman  sam^I  am  not 
speaking  (obeerred  Mr.  Bea3)  of  Mr.  I)iBraeli,  mind  you.  I  will 
giTC  you  the  ndme  of  the  speaker  when  I  have  done ;  and  you 
shall  judge  for  yonndfcs  whether  the  description  I  have  given 
of  him  is  correct  ornot.  He  said :  **  He  was  willing  to  go  into 
committee  to  consider  what  establishment  charges  and  other 
charges  paving  poor-rates,  or  what  expensesof  msnagementthere 
were  which,  without  iignry  to  the  great  principle  of  local  con- 
trol, miriit  be  adTantunously  transferred  to  the  Consolidated 
Fond.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  poor  without  being  stmok  by  the  irregularity  of 
its  incidence.  Sut  the  poor-rate  was  a  tax  le?ied  tor  a  special 
purpose ;  and  what  was  it  f  It  wu  an  essential  feature  that 
pohce  was  oonnected  with  the  poor,  and  also  an  essentisl  ob- 
ligation confiBrred  upon  reUaion.  The  maintenance  of  the  poor 
had  been  recofniisea  not  on^  by  the  dictates  of  political  pru* 
denoe,  but  as  toe  folfilment  of  a  religions  doty,  and  if  so  it  was 
a  duty  which  applied  equally  to  all  property.  Aa  a  matter, 
thennore,  of  essential  justice,  there  was  nothing  more  dear 
than  that  it  was  desiiablB  that  property  shoula  be  in  some 
measure  liable  to  the  support  of  the  poor.**  Then  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  how  very  difllcoH  it  was  to 
rate  peraonal  property ;  and  in  a  great  measora  we  agree  with 
him.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  taunt  that  was  thrown  oot,  that 
land  had  inherited  all  the  poor-ntes  and  all  the  local  ntes, 
and  shoold  therefore  pay  tnem,  he  said,  "  If  the  hmd  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
tective system'*  (which  was  then  abolished)  **  thev  had  no  right 
to  plead  the  existence  of  such  a  system  against  tne  removal  of 
the  poor-rate  when  the  other  compensating  system  had  been 
taken  away.*'  Let  tiiem  next  mark  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  rignt  hon.  gentieman :  **  He  did  not  think  that  anv  one 
had  denied  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  a  purpose  for  wnioh, 
as  fhr  as  could  be  done,  all  property,  and  not  one  description 
of  property  only,  should  be  liable.**  Well,  who  was  it  that 
spolEe  these  words  P  The  Bight  Hon.  William  EwartCMad- 
stooe,  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  oountrv !  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  NiviLLB  Gbxhvills,  M.P.,  dia  not  beUere  that  the 
Gofcrnment  meant  to  press  their  scheme  through  Psrlisment 
in  the  present  session,  but  that  it  was  a  document  thrown  loose 
upon  tne  country  with  the  riew  of  ascertaining  the  poblio 
opinion  ro^wetiog  it  acainst  another  session. 

Mr.  BlDDiLL  tnought  it  was  onlv  fair  to  the  Government, 
whilst  it  would  be  usefhi  to  the  local  Chambers,  that  the^ 
should  know  what  were  the  prorisions  of  which  the  Council 
approved.  To  withdrew  that  portion  of  the  resolotion,  there- 
fore, woold  be  a  misteke. 

Mr.  Srawcui  Staithofe  took  olgection  to  the  mode  of 
electing  the  proposed  local  boards,  which  would  practically 
transfer  to  the  cottagers  the  power  of  rating  the  landlords  and 
occupien  of  land.  In  adoition,  these  boards  were  to  be 
elected  hf  ballot,  and  it  was  for  the  Council  to  consider 
whether  it  was  oesirable  to  introduce  into  rural  parishes  a 
system  of  votiuff  which  would  enable  erery  man  to  conceal  the 
manner  in  whid  he  had  discharged  his  parochial  duties.  The 
county  board  proposed  by  Mr.  Gosohen  was  prefenble  to  any 
hitherto  snagoted,  hot  when  once  the  parocoial  boards  were 
deeted  he  d&  not  see  the  necessity  of  eoonty  financial  boards. 
It  woold  be  soffldiot,  he  thooght,  to  depote  a  certain  number 
gf  the  members  9^  paxo^bial  boaros  to  act  act  with  the  ioM^ 
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trates  at  the  qoarter  seasiona,  and  that  the  flnanee  oommittee 
in  countiM  Bnonld  be  constituted  partly  of  magiatrates  and 
partly  of  inemben  of  those  parochial  boards. 

Mr.  Little  pointed  out  that  by  one  of  the  daoses  in  the 
Local  Government  Bill,  the  man  who  occnoied  his  own  land 
wonld  have  no  vote  in  respect  of  his  ownersnip ;  whereas  the 
owners  of  a  couple  of  cottases  had  only  to  let  their  cottages 
one  to  the  other,  in  order  to  oecome  possessed  of  two  votes  each. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Maatin,  Mr.  Knight, 
M.P.,  and  a  brief  reply  from  Mr.  Hxniagb,  ilie  resolntion 
was  amended  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Sir  G. 
Jbnkinson,  and  agreed  to  unanimously  in  the  following 
form :  '*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  some  of  the 
administrative  clauses  of  Mr.  Goeehen*s  Bills  an  worthy  of 
consideration;  but  that  the  Bills  are  most  objectionable  for 
the  following  reasons :  That  they  continue  the  exemption  of 
income  arising  from  personal  property  from  contributing  its 
fair  share  to  tiie  general  buraeos,  tliat  the  division  of  rates 
between  landlord  and  tenant  does  nothing  to  relieve  owners 
and  ooeupiera  of  houses  and  land  from  any  of  the  burdens  of 
which  they  justly  complain,  and  that  tlie  powers  te  be  oon- 
fered  on  the  proposed  new  Government  Boards  will  still  further 
restrict  local  seu-government  and  increase  locahexpenditure.** 

Mr.  CoRBANCs,  M.P.,  said  he  thoneht  there  vras  somethinsr 
more  required  of  the  Coundt  than  the  resolution  just  agreed 
to,  and  that  was  to  do  what  the  licensed  vietuallen  had  done, 
and  call  determinedly  upon  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
to jpunne  a  decisive  hue  of  action.  He  moved,  therefore, 
*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  biUs  of  thn  Govern- 
ment are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  just  settlement  of  this 
question,  and  in  acooraance  with  such  opinions  it  calls  upon 
all  members  of  Parliament  to  oppose  those  bills  on  Uie  second 
reading,  and  that  to  this  end  it  is  expedient  that  the  chairman 
of  tliis  Chamber  and  othen  associated  with  him  shall  move 
their  total  rejection  under  suoh  form  u  Parliamentary  usage 
will  sanction.'* 

The  motion  having  been  ieoonded  by  Mr.  Gsmoi  Am- 

DKBWS, 

Mr.  BiAix>N  remarked,  that  in  the  late  division  on  Sir  M. 
Lopes*  motion,  fortv-two  eonntj  members  voted  against  the 
hon.  baronet,  and  ttiat  had  these  gentlemen  only  been  true  to 
their  trnst,  that  motion  would  have  been  carried.  He  had  read 
the  bills  of  Mr.  Ooschen  through,  but  he  acknowledged  that  up 
to  that  moment  he  oould  searoely  say  what  would  be  the  best 
oourse  to  take  with  regard  to  them.  One  olyeet  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  to  get  up  a  case 
that  would  justify  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  ran  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  presented  to  him  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  much  of  the  information  contained  in  that  evidence 
was  valueless.  It  was  not  a  ooUection  of  facts,  but  approxi- 
mations to  &cts  brought  into  a  foeas,  for  the  purpose  oftnrow- 
ing  dust  into  the  ^es  of  poor  ignorant  farmen.  It  was  eaten- 
latod  to  mislead,  and  the  measure  founded  upon  it  was  an  in- 
sult to  KngUshmen.  The  Chamber  ought,  therefore,  to  show 
Mr.  Goeohen,  Mr.  Gladstone,  their  ooUiBagues  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  forty-two  county  memben  he  had  referred  to, 
that  thev  were  determined  unon  having  juitioe  done  to  them, 
and  at  the  next  election  would  vote  for  no  man  who  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  support  a  motion  of  Sir  M.  Lopes,  for  makins 
personal  as  well  as  real  property  eontribnto  its  fair  share  m 
the  taxes. 

Mr.  N.  GBBimLLX,M.P.,  approved  of  tlie  motion  up  to  the 
point  where  it  began  to  dictate  their  course  of  action  to  the 
chairman  and  other  memben  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Knight,  M.P.,  rmrded  it  as  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Uhamber  that  the  Bills  ought  to  be 
opposed  on  the  second  reading  by  those  members  of  Parliament 
who  represented  counties.  He  urged  that  the  Bills  must  be 
opposed  at  that  stage,  and  condemned  any  shilly-shaUying  as 
eertain  to  invite  defeat 

Mr.  Hbnbagb  suggested,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  words 
"  confer  together  in  order  to  take  the  beat  and  most  effidcut 
means  far  the  purpose  of  rejecting  those  measures**  should  be 
substituted  for  the  proposal  that  the  chairman,  and  others 
associated  with,  shonld  move  their  total  rejection. 

In  the  course  of  the  discuanon  which  followed  Mr.  Walbbr 
urged  that  the  Bills  ought  to  be  opposed  on  the  second  read- 
ing upon  prindple.  M^or  Pagbt,  M.P.,  was  of  a  similar 
opuuon.  He  alwdeacribed  the  BiUa  as  undertaking  to  do  too 
much,  and  as  a  kind  of  HoUoway's  ointment  that  was  to  cure 


"  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  hdr  to."  Mr.  Fowlbk  and  Mr. 
Arkell  were  both  disinclined  to  fetter  the  action  of  DMmbrr\ 
of  Parliament.  Capt.  Cr^gib  doubted  if  tlie  BiUs  woultl 
ever  come  to  a  second  reading;  and  Mr.  Wuita&zr  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  oonstituences  would  turn  out  eveiy 
member  of  the  Honae  of  Commons  who  voted  for  aiieh  unjust 
measures. 

Mr.  Hbnbjlgb  was  of  opinion  that  if  they  did  reach  that 
stage  thej  ahould  be  opposed.  Por  his  own  put,  he  was  a 
Liberal,  but  he  hoped  never  to  shrink  from  assertang  his  u. 
dependence  and  saying  what  he  thought ;  and  lie  confessed 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  lie  had  not  complete  eonfidence  ia 
his  own  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  them  re- 
quired a  little  education ;  but  why,  he  asked,  ahonU  they 
tempt  Ministen  to  go  to  a  second  reading  ?  If  tlier  did  that, 
the  Government  might  go  on  calculating  their  votes  until  the 
end  of  the  aession,  when  they  wonld  get  the  Bills  rend  a  second 
time,  and  with^w  them. 

Eventually  the  resolution  was  carried  in  this  shjqie: 
**That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  the  Bills  of  the 
Government  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  just  settlement  of 
this  question,  and  in  aocoroanoe  with  such  opinion  it  calls 
upon  members  of  Parliament  and  othen  r^reseating  owners 
and  occnpien  of  real  property  to  take  all  legitimate  means  \o 
oppose  those  Bills ;  that  to  thia  end  it  ia  expedient  that  the 
chairman  of  this  Chamber,  and  othen  astrmatrd  with  him, 
should  confer  together  in  order  to  take  the  best  and  most 
efficient  means  for  the  purpose  of  Faceting  those  meftsures.** 

The  Chairman,  on  the  resoUtion  bdng  Rpeed  to,  said  he 
was  thankful  for  the  oonfidenoe  which  the  Cnamher  was  dis- 
posed to  place  in  him,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  take 
the  responsibility  on  himselt  He  had  never  done  anytkiag 
without  consulting  thoae  with  whom  he  was  nocastoaaed  to  s^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  question  wna  not  one  of 
party,  and  he  should  therefore  do  his  best  to  eonsnlt  with 
memben  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Whnt  ther  had  to  do 
wu  to  throw  their  net  u  widely  as  possible  in  order  to  catch 
all  the  fish  they  oould;  md  having  secured  the  oonceasion  of  a 
prindple  endeavour  to  get  more  by-and-by. 

The  Chamber  then  idjoumed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Conneil  on  the  aecood  daj.  Sir  B.  J. 
Buxton,  M.P.,  was  deeted  a  member  of  the  Chaaaber. 

Mr.  T.  hXKMLL  moved  "That  Hia  the  omnioB  of  this 
Chamber  that  the  proviaiona  eontnined  in  the  liensing  Bill 
ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  repeal  of  the  MalUTax,  to  enable 
the  labouring  daises  to  obtain  a  cheap  and  whokaome  be«e- 
rase  at  hoose,  and  therein  to  put  them  on  a  per  vrith  the 
middle  and  hi|^  daaaes,  who  can  enjoy  themaelvca  at  home 
without  the  neeessity  of  using  taverns  and  other  reiieshaent- 
houaea,  aa  the  labouring  masses  are  now  in  a  great  measne 
compelled  to  do.**  Anyone  who  had  read  and  coaaiderBd  the 
proviaiona  of  the  bill  must  admit  that  a  more  nn-Sa^i»k 
measure  had  sddom  or  never  been  aabaaitted  to  the  Home  of 
Commona,  and  he  believed  that  the  BsiBorit]^  who  propoaed  it 
would  go  down  to  posterity  aa  the  **  Confiscation  Governmeat." 
They  eommeneed  with  the  Chnieh,  thcf  went  on  totfce  ksd, 
and  now  they  were  attaeking  bonaea.  [A  Voice:  "Pot- 
houaea.**]  The  bill  intradnoed  a  aeeret  apy  ajetem,  and  be 
thought  that  before  reaorting  to  saeh  severe  mMaafra  Pariii- 
ment  ought  to  take  stepa  for  seeoring  to  the  Inbouer  s 
cheaper  and  more  wholeaome  beverage. 

The  reaolution  having  been  awaadfd  by  Mr.  Gbbgi 
Anorbws, 

Mr.  Bead,  M.P.,  aaid  he  was  one  of  thoae  who  thought  the 
Chamber  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  facgnma^  Bill,  tai 
that  the  only  exense  they  oould  have  fat  mwldling  with  it 
waa  that  it  would  inteifiera  very  materiallr  with  the  ask  of 
cheap  mid  whdeaoaae  beer.  And  aa  Ma»-lu  icsealen  M 
gone  in  for  that ;  had  aaid  that  beer  waa  a  aatiwial  beveias^ 
and  that  thelabonrenou^t  to  be  aapplied  withit,he  tboegfct 
the  motion  of  Mr.  ArkelTvraa  the  onlv  one  the  C^MbereoeU 
pass.  It  was  about  the  best  resaU  they  eonld  arrive  at;  sad 
the  Chamber,  aa  Malt-tax  rmakra,  ougbtt  o  protest  against 
the  bill,  because,  inatead  of^doing  what  they  leqnired,  aad 
providing  that  there  ahoald  be  lem  BMBopoly  in  the  aak  of 
Deer,  it  created  a  gigantic  monopoly,  under  wUdi  it  would  be- 
come imposuble  to  have  anything  like  a  dieap  aitiele 
retailed  to  the  poor  man.  The  only  donbt  ia  bis  mind  ws 
whether  the  motion  waa  not  •  little  too  sCrasc.  wbeth^  ia 
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place  of  '*  repeal  '*  it  vould  not  be  preferable  to  substitate  the 
word  "  modiQcation,  **  or  **  rerision/'  because  it  wonld  be  a 
very  loDg  time  before  tliey  would  get  a  reform  of  the  pablic- 
house  syBtem  if  they  had  to  wait  until  the  malt  tax  had  been 
totally  repealed. 

Mr.  Caxdscott  aajpgested  as  one  objection  to  the  bill  that 
it  provided  for  the  infliction  of  additional  local  taxation. 
Upon  referring  to  section  12,  it  wonld  be  seen  that  when  the 
occapier  of  a  new  house  applied  for  a  licence  a  ballot  of  the 
parish  was  to  be  taken,  at  the  expense  of  the  lioensing  justices ; 
and  by  section  86  it  was  enacted  that  all  the  expenses  so  in- 
curred should  be  repaid  the  justices  out  of  the  load  rates. 
There  were  aereral  additional  things  to  be  done  which  were 
not  mentioned  in  detail ;  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  coat  of  ppblishing  and  aavertising  notices  were 
to  come  out  of  the  local  rating.  And  as  long  as  the  present 
area  of  rating  was  adhered  to,  this  was  a  little  item  to  which 
he  strongly  objected.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  ArkdL 
that  no  reform  of  the  public-honse  srstem  shoifld  be  adopted 
unless  the  Halt>taz  were  first  repealed. 

Mr.  A&KELi.  explained  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
Baying  that  no  alteration  in  the  lioensing  system  should  take 
place  until  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax. 

Mr.  Caluscott  :  But  the  motion  said  "the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  lioenaing  Bill  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  Malt-tax.**  If  it  had  used  the  term  "  some  of  the 
provisions'*  there  could  have  been  no  objection ;  but  any  pnK 
visions  that  would  put  licensed  houses  and  beerhouses  on  the 
same  footing  in  resjiect  of  the  time  of  closing,  and  limit  the 
powers  of  the  authorities  in  licensing  new  houses  without  the 
consent  of  the  neighbourhood,  wonla  suielv  meet  the  approval 
of  every  body  who  was  interested  in  the  public  weaL 

Mr.  SxiTH  was  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  elanses  in  the 
bill  were  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  oonntnr,  par- 
ticularly of  the  agricultural  districts,  and  that  the  local  Cham- 
ben  had  done  good  service  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  unrestricted  accumulation  of  beerhouses 
in  country  districts,  the  increase  of  which  greatiy  added  to  the 
temptations  of  the  people,  who  not  being  educated  to  exercise 
a  moral  restraint  over  themselves,  and  navins  no  other  re- 
source, were  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Keepers  of  these 
houses.    A  short  time  since,  Mr.  Read  stated  that  there  were 
some  800  pnbliehonses  and  bwrahops  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
for  a  popnlation  of  80,000,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Smith)  believed 
represented  a  state  of  things  not  at  all  uncommon  in  mral 
districts.    In  his  own  locafity,  in  Essex,  there  was  certainly 
one  public-house  or  beer-shop  to  every  120  of  the  inhabitants. 
Deducting  from  that  number  the  women  and  children,  it  was 
at  once  apparent  how  great  must  be  the  temptation  to  the  men. 
Between  his  house  ana  the  nearest  railway  station,  a  distance 
of  six  milea  only,  there  were  not  less  than  18  beer-honses.  All 
these  his  waggoner  when  he  had  to  carry  a  load  of  com  to  the 
nilwav  had  to  pass;  how  then  oonld  they  wonder  if  the 
poor  fellow  came  home  tipsr  at  night  I    From  that  point 
of  view  the  law  acted  erueUy  towuds  the  working  man ; 
And     when     once     the     licensing     system     had     been 
taken  from  the  excise  and  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
justices,  it  wonld  be  a  great  improvement    Again,  as  to  the 
practice  of  adulteration,  he  did  not  charge  the  brewen  with 
^nunitting  that  offence ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
keepers  of  oeer-honses  could  not  compete  with  their  rivals  in 
the  trade  vrithout  resorting  to  such  improper  shifts.   Not  long 
"inoe  a  friend  of  his  was  in  a  brewer's  yard,  when  the  men 
^ere  engaged  in  cleaning  out  a  barrel  from  which  they  took  a 
neap  of  tobacco  tied  up  at  one  end  and  a  lump  of  salt  in  a 
Y^E  at  the   other.    To   such   illicit  practices  as  this  the 
^unease   number   of  beershops    drove    their   proprietors. 
He  had  no  faith   in   trying   to   make   people   sober   by 
^et  of  Parliament,  and  prerarred  acting  upon  their  ilioral 
uelings ;  but  the  country  had  been  sadly  behind  in  the  dnty  of 
euQcaUng  the  people,  and  the  only  places  of  recreation  the 
Agricultural  labourers  had  were  these  twerhouses.    One  advan- 
tage which  wonld  arise  from  the  bill  was  the  restriction  it 
placed  upon  the  number  of  public  houses  in  proportion  to  the 
Pppulation,  the  limit  being  one  house  to  every  900  inhabitants. 
That  might  seem  a  harsh  provision;  but  it  could  not  be 
aenied  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement.    Ha  agreed  in 
^Hhat  Mr.  ArkeU^s  motion  stoted  with  regard  to  the  Malt- 
tax ;  but  he  could  not  go  with  the  the  proposal  to  wait  for  a 
reform  of  the  licensing  system, '  until  the  Malt-tax  had  been 


repealed,  which  was  altogether  an  indefinite  period.  In  these 
circumstances  he  moved  as  an  amendment,  **  That  this  council 
believes  that  Mr.  Brace's  Licensing  Bill  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment in  passing  through  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  diat  it  is  in  its  main  principles  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  oountrv,  and  calculated  to  raise  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people." 

Mr.  Caldeoott  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YouNGMAir  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  Chamber  take 
up  a  position  of  obstractiveness  in  reference  to  this  Bill, 
simplv  because  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  all  iU  proviuons, 
and  thought  that  its  enactment  would  furnish  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Malt -tax.  No 
doubt  some  great  change  was  wanting  in  the  Licensing  Bill ; 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  its  clauses 
would  tend  to  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  He  agreed  that  the  number  of  licensed 
booses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  vras  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  tiie  people.  In  the  parish  in  which 
he  resided,  for  instance,  there  were  not  less  than  10  beeraho^ 
and  public-houses  for  a  population  of  900,  and  it  must  be  evi- 
dent on  the  face  of  it  that  th^  could  not  all  be  maintained  by 
carrying  out  a  &ir  and  legitimate  business.  The  danse  re- 
lating to  adulteration  must  oonsei|nentiy  tell  considerably  upon 
such  places,  and  that  which  limited  the  number 
of  these  honaesi  although  not  an  absolute  limi- 
tation, but  snljject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  rate- 
payers, must  also  have  considerable  effect  for  good.  True,  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  vested  intereste  would  be  strong,  and 
he  was  quite  willing  to  recognise  their  just  claims,  but  it  was 
a  littie  too  much  to  concede  the  claims  set  up  by  vested  in- 
tereste in  the  drunkenness  and  immorality  of  the  country.  As 
to  the  Malt-tax,  fiumers  had  a  good  case  for  iU  repeal,  and  if 
it  were  repealed  the  labourers  would  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  manufactarinff  a  nutritions  and  an  unocent  beverage  by 
the  use  of  malt,  duty  free,  and  thus  be  saved  from  the  tempto- 
tions  which  surrounded  them  in  the  shape  of  beerhouses. 

Mr.  Stjoitin  observed  that,  so  fiir  as  the  Bill  attempted  to 
put  an  end  to  adulteration,  it  was  decidedly  worthy  of  support. 
The  great  cause  of  adulteration,  however,  was  that  the 
Kenuine  artide  was  so  heavily  taxed.  He  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  ask  for  oommutetion  of  tne  malt-tax  as 
a  complement  to  Mr.  Brace's  lioensing  Bill.  By  doing  this 
they  wonld  most  effectually  abolish  the  system  of  adulteration. 

Mr.  RiOBT  said  he  should  vote  for  the  amendment  on  the 
l^nnd  that  the  tenden^  of  the  bUl  wu  to  decentralisation 
instead  of  centralization. 

Mr.  fiiAD,  M.P.,  described  the  main  principles  of  the  bill 
as  robberv,  spoliation,  and  confiscation.  Until  within  the  last 
few  months  the  Government  had  been  oonstantiv  encouraging 
the  increase  of  public-houses.  They  had  no  right  to  do  that, 
and  certainly  they  had  no  right  now  to  turn  round  and  say  to 
the  men  who  created  these  houses  that  at  the  end  of  ten^ 
years  the  whole  of  their  vested  intereste  should  be  confiscated.' 
That,  surely,  was  the  main  principle  of  the  bill ;  and  if  the 
Chamber  accepted  the  amendment  thev  would  be  ^ing  out  of 
their  wav,  for  it  had  no  connection  with  that  principle.  What 
they  had  to  do  as  agriculturisto  was  to  consider  whether  it 
wonld  aid  their  endeavours  in  getting  a  repeal,  modification,  or 
oommutetion  of  the  Malt-tax;  and  any  resolution  with  that 
object  he  should  be  happy  to  support. 

Mr.  Qxif  Gi  Andkbws  had  been  much  struck  with  the  vigour 
and  energy  with  which  the  parties  effected  by  the  bill  were  op- 
posing it  ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  amendment  vrere 
carriM,  the  Chamber  wonld  greatiy  damage  their  own  intereste 
with  one  of  thelargest  andmost  influential  classes  in  the  oonntnr, 
who  might  on  some  future  occasion  help  them  materially.  It 
would  go  forth  to  the  public  that  they  were  deciding  in  favour 
of  a  measure  that  was  sure  not  to  pass,  and  that  would  never 
reach  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  Nbild  supported  the  original  motion,  though  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  those  put  forward  by  Mr.  Andrews.  He 
did  so  not  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  views  of  the  li- 
censed rictuallcrs,  and  conciliating  their  support  at  some  future 
time,  which  was  rather  a  low  consideration  to  act  upon,  hut 
because  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Bead  in  thinking  that  tiie 
licensing  bill  was  unjust  in  principle,  and  a  violation  of  every- 
thing that  an  Englishman  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  hands 
of  a  paternal  Qovemment.  To  oner  men  indncemente  to  em- 
bark their  property  in  a  particular  business  for  ^the  purpose  o 
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enating  a  revenue  and  thai  to  iwMp  tiiiiii>waj,  vii  an  Mt 
of  ilmoit  unparallMed  denotigiii. 
Mr.  Walkxe  tapportoa  the  original  nution. 
The  Chaibman,  Mfore  patting  the  ameadmentp  nii  tiiat  if 
it  were  adopted  it  woold  be  Tirtiuillj  an  approyal  of  the  main 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he  did  not  think  the  Chamber  was 
prepared  to  go  that  length. 

The  amendment  waa  then  pnt  and  negaUved  bj  a  laige  aa- 
joiibTi  only  fonr  handa  being  raiaed  in  ita  faTonr. 

Mr.  Pill,  M.P.,  then  moved  aa  an  amendment,  **  That  the 
effortamadebv  thia  Chamber  to  lecnre  better  and  cheaper 
beer  by  a  modification  of  the  Malt-tax  will  be  impeded  by 
thoM  prorisioM  of  the  OoYomment  Licensing  Bill  which  are 
designed  to  aggravate  a  monopoly  advene  to  the  interests  of 
thatlar|[eclasaforwhombeerisaneces8a^bevera{^''    This 
proposition,  he  thought,  commended  itself  to  tlmr  approval 
hj  reason  of  its  moderation ;  for  it  was  of  no  nae  to  meet  and 
pass  resolutions  which  were  manifestly  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  legislation. 
Mr.  HoDSOLL  seconded  the  amendent. 
Mr.  T.  HoBLiT  believed  that,  if  the  hill  were  passed  into 
law,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  immense  monopoly. 
All  the  available  houses  would  be  bought  up  by  mercnant 
princes.    In  fact,  he  heard  a  great  brewer  say.  the  other  day, 
that  in  twelve  years*  time  they  would  be  unable  to  set  a  glass 
of  bitter  beer  in  the  City  of  London.    He  believed  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  buv  his  beer  and  have  it  in  his  house,  the 
same  as  he  had  his  milk  (Hear). 

A.fter  some  conversation,  in  which  Capt.  Craigie,  Mr.  Adie, 
and  Mr.  Caldecott  took  part,  the  Chairman  reminded  the 
Council  that  at  its  meeting  on  the  17th  of  Eebmary  last  it 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effiDct  that  the  Council  urge  the 
Government,  when  reviewing  the  general  licensing  system  of 
the  country,  to  consider  the  unjust  pressure  of  the  Malt-tax  on 
the  growers  of  bsrley  and  the  labouring  dasses,  who  are  the 
great  consumers  of  beer.  The  resolution  they  were  now  con- 
sidering waa  the  sequltur  of  tliat. 

Mr.  A&KELL  havinff  withdrawn  his  resolution,  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Peil  was  agreea  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ltttle  it  was  also  resolved  that  the 
cost  to  be  incurred  in  administering^  tiie  bill  ought  not  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  local  rates,  but  might  be  fiurly  made  a  just 
charge  upon  the  revenue  derived  from  licences. 

Capt.  CsAiGii  moved,  and  Mr.  ftiOBT  seconded,  <<  That, 
whilst  disapproving  provisions  of  the  Qovemment  Licensing 
Bill,  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  prevention  of  adulter- 
ation and  the  undue  increase  of  publio-liouses  are  fitting  sub- 
jects fior  legidation.*' 

Mr.  Hkneaqb  suggested  that  the  Council  waa  in  dan^  of 
getting  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  that  the  olnect  which  it 
had  in  view  was  to  oppose  the  Local  Taxation  Bill,  and  that 
tile  licensed  victuallers,  who  were  a  strong  body,  might  very 
well  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  Chamber 
occupied  itself  in  looking  after  other  people's  affiiurs  as  well  as 
ite  own,  it  would  by-and-by  be  reproached  with  being  a 
political  society.  He  hoped,  therefore,  to  hear  no  more  of 
the  licensing  Bill,  but  that  they  would  go  on  to  the  next 
business  on  the  paper. 

The  motion  upon  being  put  to  a  show  of  hands  was  nega- 
tived by  a  considerable  majoritv. 

The  Council  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  proposed  amendments  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  association  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture. 

After  some  progress  had  been  made  it  was  agreed  to  defsr 
the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  November  meeting, 
members  in  the  meantime  to  make  the  secretary  acquainted 
with  any  fresh  proposal  they  might  have  to  make. 

*<  The  Privy  Council  Order  of  the  SOth  of  April"  then  came 
on  for  consideration,  and  Mr.  Duckham,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  rescinding  the  order  as  soon  aa  possible^  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  earned :  **  That 
the  Secretary  shall  correspond  with  the  associated  Chambers, 
and  urge  them  to  take  immediate  steps  to  introduce  the  Order 
of  September  20, 1870,  instead  of  the  Order  of  April  20th.'* 

Lastly,  it  was  determined  "  That  the  business  of  the  June 
meeting  be :  (1)  To  consider  all  bills  and  proposals  before  Par- 
liament involving  any  increase  of  charges  upon  local  rates 
and  (2)  to  consider  the  subject  of  Poor-hiw  Medical  BeUef." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


DINNER  OF  THH  CENTRAL  CHAMBER 
OP  AGRICULTURE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  »,  a  dinner  was  hdd  at  the  Oty 
Ihrminus  Hotel,  Oannon-atreet,  when  ahont  100  wm»  preseaL 
The  chair  waa  taken  by  the  Piesident  for  the  year.Sir  Masie; 
Li9es,M.P. 

Afterthenroal  h^toasta,  Sir  Johh  Pakctgtoh  and  Sir 
JoHX  Hat  answering  for  tiie  Army  and  Navy, 

Mr.  HsirxAGS  proposed  "The  Housee  of  Pariiamenf 
He  said,  although  he  could  not  but  regret  that  flwre  was  pre- 
sent that  evening  only  one  representative  of  ^c  Hooseof 
Peers,  he  wasconsohid  by  the  bet  that  the  viewa  of  the  Cha«- 
ber  were  represented  in  Pariiament  by  other  F««^fe™? 
that  noble  lord.  Bspedally  did  he  rqoioe  that  one  nohle  tor^ 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  same  political  p«ty  as  tomse^  «d 
who  was  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  all  parties  for  Jus 
abilitiea  and  his  charaoter  as  a  statesman— ho  »»"»,  "^ 
Marquis  of  Salisbury— had  taken  up  the  great  qnesiuw  of  lo«l 
taxation,  and  dealt  with  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.   ^ 

regarded  the  House  of  Commons,  lu  waa  fui*  tluy  aU  fdt 
sratefol  to  those  members  who  had  voted  with  Sir  Massqr 
Lopes  on  that  question,  and  he  hoped  that  many  of  those  wto 
wwe  in  favour  of  aUowing  Mr.  Qoschen  to  present  his  bfctk  Wl 
were  not  disposed  to  let  the  qnestion  be  set^  if  ^^*^ 
help  it,  upon  the  prindpbs  on  which  that  BiU  was  fonndd. 
Th«e  was  a  rumour  that  evening  that  thor  had  done  with  the 

Local  Taxation  Bill  altogether,  and  that  Ministeia  having  ob- 
tained one  vote,  would  not  give  the  House  of  Commons  a  chmce 
of  voting  again :  but  he  protested  against  the  Goveminent  bemg 
aUowed  to  withdraw  the  BiU  without  an  opportonity  havag 
been  afforded  for  exposing  the  false  figurw  and  caleolatwea 
placed  before  the  country  by  its  author.  Mr.  Goschen  to, 
It  should  be  recollected,  a  City  man,  and  was  not  very  hkdy 
to  understand  that  question;  and  it  certainly  did  not  Mk 
very  well  for  his  figures,  that  when  their  chairman  and  othff 
gentlemen  criticised  them  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ^ate- 
tical  Society,  the  gentleman  who  fhrnished  them,  Mr.  Purdy, 
ffot  into  a  passion,  in  which  he  broke  down,  and  entirely  hut 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  proppeed  «  The  Houks  of 
Parliament,"  coupled  with  the  names  of  Lord  Vcman  and  Mr. 

Ward  Hunt  (cheers).  .,...,    ^  ^  j 

Lord  Vbrnow,  who  was  greeted  with  louddieen,  said: 
When  I  came  here  this  evening,  I  certain^  did  not  at  afl  expert 
to  be  received  with  such  honours  as  have  just  been  accorded  to 
me.    I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  to  be  the  onl/ representative  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  that  fact  be- 
cause I  find  myself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  memben  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (Hear,  hear).    H  any  penon  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  prooeedinas  of  Parliament  were  to  come 
into  this  assembly,  and  to  judge  of  the  work  of  ttie  tw 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  from  seeing  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Houae  ofCommons  who  are  engoying  the  good  tWap 
of  this  life  at  this  Uble  and  the  solitary  representative  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  would  perhapa  at  once  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  most  diligent  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  the 
Upper  House  (laughter).    However  that  may  b^  gentlemen, 
I  am  sure  the  House  of  Lords  will  continue,  so  long  aa  it  u 
aUowed  to  last  in  this  country,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
stitation  (cheen),  to  consider  carefully  and  disraasionat^  til 
measures  which  mav  be  submitUd  to  it ;  and  1  feel  perfecdy 
sure  that,  in  proportion  ss  the  country  is  inclined  to  progress, 
the  House  of  Lords  will  be  ready  to  fell  in  witii  measares 
which,  after  careful  consideration,  the  Houae  of  CommaBS 
has  sent  up  to  it  (Bmt,  hear).    I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  the  Chambers  of  Agricultnie  generally  ks 
the  great  assistance  which  they  have  recently  afforded  ok  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  performance  of  a  very  difficalt  duty.   I 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  appealing  to  the  Chamben 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  refiereaoe  to 
the  matter  to  which  I  allude,  we  were  asking  them  to  go  be- 
yond what  was  strictly  in  aooordanoe  with  their  duty  j  bat  st 
the  same  time  I  felt  that  tiie  very  unusual  drenmstanee  oi  tbc 
members  of  an  English  association  having  become  banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a  large  body  of  agrical- 
tnrists  abroad  was  a  suffident  excuse  for  tie^aasing  on  ther 
time  and  attention  (cheers).     I  firmly  believe  that  a  v«ry 
great  amount  of  good  haa  been  done  among  thoae  fcr^a 
agricolturisU  to  whom  I  allude.    I  shall  not  be  saiprised  if  i 
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find,  wboi  we  luTe  added  up  tiie  niimben,  tiiai  at  leut  foitjr 
thounnd  fiuniliei  have  been  benefited ;  and  I  am  enabled  to 
•tite  that  the  redpiente  of  the  boantjr  of  the  English  agricnl- 
tttriats  have  expieaied  on  all  sidei  their  deep  gnStode  nr  the 
aid  which  has  been  afforded  to  them  (cheers). 

Mr.  Wabd  Hukt,  M.P.,  said :  The  House  of  Commons  is 
▼cry  much  what  the  oonstatoenciee  make  it ;  and  if  the  present 
Hooae  be  not  to  yoor  mind,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  foryon  to 
bestir  yoarselves  and  see  whether  yon  can  improre  it. 
The  means  of  accomplishing  that  olgect  hare  been  greatly  ex- 
tended of  late  years.  Five  years  ago  yon  had  no  such  agency 
as  Chambers  of  Agricaltore,  and  the  institation  of  these  Qiam- 
bers  has  been  a  very  powerflil  means  of  bringing  nnder  the  no- 
tice of  many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  agricaltaral  community.  A  few  yean  ago  if  we 
wanted  to  ascertain  what  were  the  feelings  of  those  whom  we 
represented— I  saY  "we"  because  I  represent  an  agricultural 
constituency  myseu—tiiere  were  very  few  persons  to  whom  we 
could  have  recourse  for  that  purpose.  Persons  iHio  are  occupied 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are,  as  a  rule,  not  very  fond  of 
sitting  down  after  they  bave  oome  home  from  their  fields  and 
inditing  long  letters  to  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
I  have  sometimes  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  learning  what 
were  the  opinions  of  my  constituents  on  some  important  ques- 
tion especially  affoctin^  them  that  was  oominff  before  the 
House.  Under  those  arcumstanoes,  I  often  baa  recourse  to 
one  part  of  the  agricultural  community,  the  hmdlords.  Of 
coarse,  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  had  their  opinions ;  and  no 
doubt  while  they  were  regaling  themselves  at  tne  market-table, 
after  the  bargains  of  the  day  were  concluded,  they  expressed 
their  opinions  among  themselves  verr  Ireelv.  But  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  ffetting  at  those  opinions :  thev  wanted  the 
sort  of  focna  which  is  now  supplied  by  the  Chambers  of  Agn- 
cultore.  The  change  which  has  occurred  is  a  very  great  con- 
venience to  agricultural  representatives  in  Parliament.  I  will 
onlv  Bay  farther  that  I  hope  the  infiuence  of  these  Chambers 
will  extend,  and  that  if  you  find  that  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  properly  attended  to  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, yoa  will  do  your  best  to  secure  a  better  representation 
of  those  interests  in  future  Parliaments  (cheers). 

The  Chaisman  said,  I  must  now  ask  you  to  drink 
the  toast  which  is  most  directly  connected  with  the  o1]ject  of 
this  gathering,  namel;r,  **  The  SuoceH  and  Continued  Progress 
of  Chambers  of  Agnenltore"  (cheers).  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  these  chambers  have  not  yet  been  established  six 
years,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
progress  which  they  have  made,  not  only  in  numben,  but  also 
m  organisation.  1  am  told  that  there  are  now  upwards  of 
ninety  Chambers  either  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated  to  the 
Central  Chamber,  and  that  these  Chambers  comprise  upwards 
of  18,000  members.  When  the  formation  of  theee  Chambers 
oonmenioed  there  was  some  little  criticism  in  raference  to  them 
—there  were  some  jealousies  and  some  prejudices  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  but  I  was  as  strongly  oonvinoed  then  as  I  am  now  that 
the  principle  on  which  Uivf  were  founded  was  good,  sound, 
and  politic ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  in  them  have  been  characterised  by  so  mueh 
moderation,  so  much  ability,  and  so  mueh  judgment,  we  cannot 
feel  surprised  that  jealousies  and  preijudioes  have  vanished. 
These  Chambers  have  brought  togetiier  lanflorda  and  tenants, 
the  two  cbisses  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  thus  a  vast  deal  of  unanimity  and  good  feelinff 
has  been  secured  among  two  most  important  dasses.  Agricuf 
torists  were  before  isolated ;  they  never  acted  or  consulted 
together — they  were  driven  about  like  a  flock  of  sheep ;  and 
althonirh  they  growled  and  barked,  thqr  did  not  know  how  to 
bite.  These  Chambers  have  supplied  a  great  want^  solved  a 
great  problem,  and  enabled  you  to  become  a  nsefol  orvausation 
and  a  great  power.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  find  any  diffi- 
culty now  in  resisting  attacks,  from  whatever  quarter  thw  may 
come.  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  without  these  Cham- 
bers would  have  been  our  present  position  as  regards  the  ques* 
tion  of  local  taxation?  Our  gnevanoes  have  now,  at  all 
events,  been  heard,  our  remonstrances  listened  to.  But  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Chambers,  we  should  have  had  no  prospect 
whatever  of  anv  redress.  In  these  days,  individual  energv  in 
Parliament  will  avail  nothing,  unless  it  be  baeked  bv  pSblic 
opioion  out-of-doors.  Without  that,  let  the  case  or  tne  cause 
be  ever  so  good,  all  that  yon  can  say  in  Parliament  ii  like 


talkmg  to  the  winds ;  hot,  on  ikt  other  hand,  if  yon  have  a 
good  case  or  a  good  cause,  and  are  also  well  backed  out-of-doors, 
yoa  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  ultimately  prevail.  Now  I 
would  remind  you  tiiat  one  great  nrinciiue  on  which  tiie 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  were  established  was  that  of  eare- 
fhlly  eschewing  and  studiouslv  avoiding  all  party  politics,  and 
discussing  only  sulrjects  in  which  the  whole  body  of  agricul- 
turists are  interested.  I  am  delighted  to  find  assembled  at  this 
taUe  men  of  various  shades  or  political  opinion.  I  see  my 
friend  Col.  Tomliue,  m^  friend  Mr.  HeuMge,  and  other  gentlfr- 
men,  with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting  on  such  questions 
as  I  have  just  referred  to.  Although  we  cuffer  on  other  sub- 
jects, jt^  we  areperfectiy  agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  resistmg  anvthin^;  which  tends  to  injure  that  great 
agricultqial  interest  with  which  we  are  all  connected  rcheers). 
I  would  remark  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  bounden  du^ 
of  every  man  who  is  connected  with  real  property,  whether  in 
the  form  of  land  or  houses,  and  whether  he  m  landlord  or 
tenant,  owner  or  oocupier—I  say  it  is  his  bounden  duty  in 
these  days  not  merely  to  countenance,  but  to  give  moral  and 
material,  support  to,  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  (cheers). 
There  has  hitherto  been  a  certain  apathy  and  indifference 
among  some  landowners  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  we 
must  speak  the  truth.  We  have  lately  seen  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  awakening  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  preeent  state 
of  things,  and  I  do  trust  that  we  shall  for  the  ihture  find  a 
greater  number  of  those  to  whom  I  have  alluded  taking  an 
interest  in  the  Chambers.  If  gentiemen  who  are  connected 
with  real  property  require  anything  to  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy,  I  would  ask  tnem  to  read  carefelly  the  two  Bills  re- 
latbff  to  local  taxation  which  have  been  recently  introduced 
by  mr.  Ghischen  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Hear,  hear).  I 
would  also  rec3mmend  them  to  ponder  the  very  onunous 
words  used  by  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  bringing 
forward  his  Budget,  in  which  he  prettv  plainly  intimated 
that  the  Government  might  consider  whetner  they  could  not 
put  a  tax  upon  agricultural  horses,  carts,  and  waggons  (Hear, 
hear^.  Bear  in  mind  that  his  object  appears  to  be  to  tax  ex- 
ceptionally the  motive-power,  the  machinery,  and  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  while  the  measure  of 
llr.  Gosehen  does  away  with  the  liability  to  taxation  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  all  other  industries,  if  those  to  whom  I 
allude  are  not  sufficientiv  stirred-up  by  tiiese  fkcts,  I  would  ask 
them  to  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  di^est^'  the  very 
remarkable  pamphlet  which  has  been  lately  issued  by  Mr. 
Mill  and  the  Land  Labour  League  (Hear,  hear).  If  anyone 
asks  me  what  is  the  use  of  Chunben  of  Agriculture,  I  reply 
that  thoae  Chambers,  through  their  large  combination  and  the 
harmonious  co-operation  wmch  thev  secure  of  all  classes  oon- 
nect^  with  the  land  afford  the  nest  insurance,  the  safest 
guarantee,  and  the  only  security  against  robbery  aiid  wrong  in 
these  days ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  promise  to  seeure  the 
onlv  effectual  remedv  a|[ainst  the  most  monstrous  anomalies 
and  the  most  palpable  iinostice  (loud  cheers).  In  conclusion 
the  Chairman  announced  that  the  toast  would  be  responded  to 
by  Mr.  A.  Pell,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Munts, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Yarden. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  the  hononii, 

Mr.  A.  Pbll,  M.P.|  said  it  was  now  nearly  six  yean  ago 
since  the  question  of  tne  formation  of  agricultural  chambers 
was  first  broached.  Wlien  the  movement  commenced  it  was 
proposed  to  give  it  the  title  of  **  The  Agricultural  League;" 
out  the  founders  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  a  title  which  was 
so  objectionable,  and  whicn  would  have  given  to  the  movement 
a  somewhat  narrow  and  selfish  appearance  which  belonged  to 
the  term  **  League**  (Hear,  hear) .  The  preeent  name  was  then 
chosen,  a  name  whicn  was  oonsidered  with  the  object  in  view, 
that  of  affording  agricultural  occupiers  and  owners  opportoni- 
ties  of  meeting  and  oonsnhing  together  to  protect  and  promote 
tiieir  common  interest.  He  need  not  tell  them  how  well  the 
movement  had  progressed.  He  himself  had  the  honour  to  bt 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber,  and  he  must  aaj 
that  he  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  start  the  ship.  He  was 
sueoeeded  lyr  the  Ute  member  for  Bhronahire  (Mr.  J.  More), 
whose  abseaoe  from  Parliament  showed  that  even  the  chainuA 
of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriealtnre  ooald  not  alwan  seoun 
a  seat  Oaaghter),  and  that  gentleman  was  sueoeeded  bj  OoL 
ToflOiniL  and  by  that  enellent  Ifunmf  Friend  Mr.  Clan 
Sewell  Bead  (cheers).    He  believed  that  the  chairman  for  the 
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present  fear,  Sir  Misiey  Lopes,  would  find  plenty  of  work  to 
oocapy  man. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Rkad,  M.P.,  said  there  were  three  points  which 
inAaenoed  him  in  supporting  the  Chamber  moTement.    The 
first  point  was  that  he  believea  it  woold  prodace  a  better,  more 
lasting  and  truer  union  of  interest  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
On  this  point  he  felt  that  landlords  would  hare  an  opportunity 
of  learning  for  themselves  what  were  the  legitimate  wants  of 
tenants,  instead  of  having  to  rely  on  the  £lnted  intelligeuoe 
of  agents  or  the  garbled  statements  of  game  keepers  (cheers). 
When  two  people  who  had  certain  relations  towards  each  other 
were  prevents  from  meeting,  there  was  little  chance  of 
their   agreeing,    but  when    they    had    opportunities    for 
conference    their     differences    would    perhiips    be   found 
easy    of     adjustment     (he    was    now     speaking     as    a 
tenant-farmer),   and    thus  they  would  learn  the  advantage 
of   unity.     He  felt  confident  that  unity  would  not  be  in> 
terfered  with  in  the  least  degree  by  the  pitiful  attempt  of 
Mr.  Qoschen  to  divide  the  rates  between  owners  and  occu- 
piers, and  thus    to   divide  them.      Another   consideration 
which   had  influenced   him   was  the  question  how  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  the  middle-classes  in  towns  had  so  much 
more  power  than  the  middle  classes  in  the  country-    Thej  had 
not  more  intelligence,  nor  as  a  rule  were  thev  better  educated, 
but  until  Chambers  of  Agriculture  ¥rere  established  they  were 
far  more  united  for  any  common  purpose.    The  last  point 
which  weighed  with  him  was  that  Chambers  of  Avricnltare 
were  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  great  safeguards  of  local  self- 
goTcmment.    in  Boards  of  Quurdians  and  Highway  Boards 
there  were  to  be  found  ^ood  men  and  true  who  would  adorn 
almost  any  station,  and  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  if  such 
men  had  a  wider  scope  given  to  them  and  were  enabled  to 
bestow  more  attention  on  matters  of  local  and  Imperial  in- 
terest.   He  thought  they  had  erery  reason  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  the  progress  of  the  moTement  up  to  that  time, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  three  main  ideas  which  he  had  men- 
tioned— ^nnity  between  landlord  and  tenant,  increased  intelli- 
gence and  power  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
country,  and  a  more  equitable  system  of  local  taxation,  would 
be  carried  out  through  the  establishment  of  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  (cheers). 

Mr.  G.  F.  MuifTZ  said  he  supposed  that  the  reason  why  he 
had  been  selected  to  return  thanks  was,  that  he  represented 
one  of  the  largest  Chambers  in  England,  and  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  such  Chambers. 
The  remark  that  that  was  the  fifth  birthday  of  the  Central 
Chamber  reminded  him  that  the  importance  of  that  event 
BLust  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  future.  That  was  in- 
deed a  reniarkablT  strong  child,  but  its  power  could  not  be 
fully  known  until  it  became  a  man ;  no  one  could  foresee 
what  strength  Chambers  of  Agriculture  would  acquire.  It 
was  impossiole  fully  to  derelop  an  organisation  of  that  kind 
in  so  short  a  period.  It  was  onlv  five  vears  since  the  Central 
Chamber  was  establislied,  and  he  could  wish  that  the  move- 
ment  commenced  fifteen  or  twen^  Tears  ago  in  order  that 
its  strength  might  by  that  time  be  in  full  operation. 

Mr.  Walkkb,  in  responding,  said  that  among  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  English  farmer  laboured  vras  this — 
that  after  he  had  spent  his  best  davs  in  practical  farming  almost 
every  counter-jumper  in  England  fancied  that  he  understood 
the  &rmer^s  business  better  than  he  did  himself.  Another 
great  disadvantage  wu  that  he  was  unfairly  handicapped  in 
the  race  of  life  as  regarded  local  burdens,  and  he  must  say 
that,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  wealth  of  England  ought  to  be 
made  to  contnbute  towards  the  support  of  tue  poor  (cheers). 

Mr.  Yabskn  also  returned  thanks,  and  observed  that  an 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  that  Chamber  was  afforded 
on  that  occasion  by  the  presence  of  three  of  tiie  county 
members,  and  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington)  (cheers). 

Mr.  C.  Wbxn  Hosktrs,  M.P.,  proposed  "  The  Royal  and 
other  Agrionltorai  Societies.**  After  remarking  that  if  he 
were  not  present  at  the  actual  birth  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  bis  was  at  ito  christening,  he  said  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  ite  vast  extension  was  afforded  at  the  recent  Oxford 
Meeting,  where  the  scene  of  the  first  meeting  was  so  small 
that  it  could  hardly  be  discerned  by  the  side  of  the  enormous 
00-acre  pieces  then  used  for  the  stock  and  implemenU.  He 
r^oioed  that  that  Society  had  always  kept  itself,  in  accordance 


with  ite  charter,  absolutely  free  from  pditics.  What  wat  it 
that  broke  up  one  of  the  moat  interesting  agricalianl  socsrties 
that  this  oonntey  had  ever  seen— a  sooety  of  which  Sir  John 
Sinclair  was  the  Chairman,  and  Arthur  Youuk  the  Secicftniy  ? 
The  intrusion  of  politics.  The  absenoe  of  that  ckasenft  was 
to  any  agricnltural  society  a  tower  of  strength ;  and  if  he 
might  venture  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  the  Agricnltwil 
CliAmbers,  which  had  attained  such  a  wonderful  nowth  ia 
five  years,  it  would  be  that  they  should  not  allow  tbeoaaelves 
to  indulse  in  any  political  fiBoings,  as  nothing  oonld  snors 
tend  to  check  their  prosperity.  AAer  alluding  to  the  nafinna! 
Scoteh  and  Irish  A^^rienltural  Sooeties,  Mr.  Hoakynk  wtmJt  on 
to  express  liis  desire  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  asaall 
owners  of  land,  observing  that  ownership  had  the  advaata^ 
of  tending  to  the  largest  and  moet  permanent  investments  la 
the  soil. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Khight,  M.P.,  alluding  to  Mr.  HodTus*  re- 
marks about  politics,  said  he  must  remind  him  that  CuBbers 
of  Agriculture  were  called  into  existence  expressly  to  deal  with 
what  might  be  termed  the  politica  of  a^rimutaie,  the  mlea  of 
the  Royal  and  other  agricultaral  aodctiea  preebding  any  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters  (cheers). 

Mr.  Maspbm,  in  responding,  said  he  did  not  believe  tlinfc  any 
greatgrievance  in  £ngiand,afler  being  faiiiy  steted  and  vropady 
complained  ofi  could  long  remain  unredressed.  Mr.  Qladrtone 
had  remarked  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  a  large  part  of  the 
community  should  be  left  in  a  state  of  chronic  disoonieat.  Tlie 
agricultural  community  had  long  beoi  in  that  state,  aa  re- 
l^rded  local  taxation,  and  the  grievance  had  now  become 
intolerable.  They  were  verr  patient,  but  tlwre  was  an  end  to 
almost  all  patience,  and  in  tneur  case  that  end  had  now  arrived. 
The  Britisn  Curmer  would  not  shrink  firom  his  fi^ir  ahare  of 
public  burdens,  but  when  more  than  that  share  was  imposed 
upon  him  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  the  aame  power  of 
resistence  as  commercial  men  (cheers). 

Mr.  Caldecott,  after  observing  that  he  did  not  coneor  ia 
Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns's  view  in  reference  to  polities,  said  he  felt 
that  the  whole  agricultural  community  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  C^tral  Chamber  for  the  leading  part  which 
it  had  taken  in  that  movement. 

Mr.  J.  nxMSLKT  expressed  his  regret  that  the  jealoostea 
which  had  arisen  between  the  Chambers  and  some  of  the  other 
agricultural  societies  had  not  yet  ceased  to  exiii. 

Mr.  T.  HORLXT  then  proposed  **  The  Chairman,"  w1m»  fiBed 
a  double  capacity — he  was  the  ehairman  of  the  Ceatial 
Chamber  ana  he  also  presided  over  the  Local  Tsxatioa  Com- 
mittee, and  in  both  positions  he  had  shown  great  ability.  His 
recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  local  taxatioa 
excited  admiration  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  waa  a  re- 
markable example  of  eloquence  and  stetesmanship  (cheers). 
He  was  quite  sure  they  all  felt  how  necessary  it  was  that  theu 
worthy  Chairman  should  receive  the  support  of  all  the  aiea- 
bers  of  the  Legislatore  who  were  connected  with  the  a^ricol- 
tural  interest  (cheers).  However  eameet  he  might  be  in  the 
cause,  there  was  a  limit  to  his  powers,  and  he  required  to  be 
well  supported  by  those  who  held  simiUr  views.  He  (Mr. 
Horley)  believed  that  Central  Chambers  of  Agrienltun  teaded 
to  unite  together  more  dosely  the  three  great  elaaaes 
most  directly  concerned  in  agriculture  —  namely,  the 
landlords,  the  tenant-farmers,  and  the  labonren,  aad 
it  was  in  that  belief  that  he  joined  the  Geatnl 
Chamber.  As  regarded  the  ChinceUor  of  the  £x- 
cheouer's  idea  of  taxing  the  motive  power  of  agriealture, 
he  thought  that  involved  tiie  taxing  ot  the  motive  power  of 
all  manufactares,  in  fact  of  all  motive  power  emfaojed  oa 
sea  and  bud  (Hear,  hear). 

The  toast  having  been  drank  with  the  honours. 

The  Chairman,  after  thanking  the  company  fiir  its  cordial 
reception  of  the  toast,  said  he  had  fUt  from  the  first  that  the 
Chambers  of  A^culture  vrould  become  a  great  power  aad  a 
great  organization,  and  he  was  sure  they  would,  oy  their  aae- 
lulness,  more  than  repay  them  for  all  the  time  and  labour 
bestowed  on  their  proceedings.  Mr.  HorW  had  alladed  to 
him  as  the  chairman  of  the  haal  Taxation  Committee.  That 
committee  had  certainly  used  ite  best  efforts  to  ventilate  the 
question  with  which  it  was  specially  entrusted,  and  he  Mt 
sanguine  as  to  the  result.  Great  public  interest  had  been  ex- 
cited in  the  question,  and  he  was  confident  that  if  th«y 
only  kept  the  ball  rolling,  that  interest  would  greatly  in* 
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crease  (cheers).  The  Government  had  been  trying  to  mw  the 
seeds  of  divUion  between  owners  and  occupiers,  bat  he  hoped 
the  Chambers  would  not  assent  to  any  proposal  that  tended 
to  distnrb  the  ffood  feelings  which  existra  between  landlord 
sad  tenant.  Mr.  Goachen  had  shown  himself  a  strong  parti- 
UQ.  Having  taken  a  brief  for  the  towns  he  had  proved  him- 
self an  able  representative  of  his  own  constituency  (langhter). 
It  had  often  been  said  that  you  might  prove  anything  by  sta- 
tistics, and  even  in  tlie  presence  oi  a  former  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  must  say  there  appeared  to  be  some  foundation 
for  that  remark.  The  figures  of  Mr.  Goschen  were  most  inge- 
niouolv  put  together,  but  as  a  whole  the  statement  made  was 
most  disingenoous,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
was  quite  possible  to  show  that  different  conclusions  from  those 
drawn  bv  Mr.  Goschen  might  be  arrived  at  from  his  own 
figures  (Hear,  hear).  The  Government  measure  on  that  sub- 
ject would,  no  doub^  produce  two  results ;  and  if  it  were  not  in- 
tended to  do  so,  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  local  taxation, 
and  it  would  set  owner  against  occupier,  and  town  against 
country.  Mr.  Goschen*s  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  means 
of  the  grossest  and  most  glaring  sophisms ;  and,  although  he 
should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  uncourteous  of  that  gentleman, 
who  had  he  believed,  worked  as  hard  at  the  Poor-Law  Board 
as  any  man  tliat  ever  presided  over  it,  yet  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  not  turned  his  talents  to  bet- 
ter sccount  (cheers). 

Sir  G.  S.  jBNKiif  SOX,  M.F.,  proposed  "  The  Central  and 
other  Farmers'  Clubs."  He  said  that,  as  the  representative  of 
a  large  agricoltural  constituency,  he  by  no  means  undervalued 
thoK  excellent  and  important  institutions.  He  had  for  a  long 
time  been  a  member  of  the  Central  farmers*  Clnb,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  it  had  done  a  great  deal  to  benefit  agrienlture  and 
to  improve  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  In  conclud- 
ing, Sir  George  sharply  criticised  the  figures  of  Mr.  Goschen, 
and  especially  bis  assumption  that  real  property  paid  no  por- 


tion of  the  forty  millions  raised  under  the  heads  of  customs, 
excise,  assessed  taxes,  and  post-office. 

Mr.  George  SMrrniEs  said  he  rose,  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  and  other  Farmers'  Clubs,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
honour  which  had  been  done  them.  Those  Clubs  being  older 
institutions  than  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  might  be  re- 

Srded  as,  in  some  sense,  their  parents,  and  they  were,  no 
ubt,  proud  of  being  the  progenitors  of  such  a  lusty  offspring. 

Mr.  George  Wise  also  returned  thanks  for  the  toast. 

Mr.  More  then  gave  "Chambers  of  Commerce."  He 
said  last  year  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  did  them 
the  honour  of  inviting  their  President  to  attend  their 
dinner.  A  return-invitation  had  now  been  sent  to  them, 
and  he  was  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  accepted,  as  it  would 
have  been  rather  interesting  to  hear  what  the  President  of  a 
great  commercial  body  thought  of  that  gathering. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer  Stanhope,  in  returning  thanks,  remarked 
that  he  believed  the  only  reason  why  he  nad  been  asked  to 
perform  that  duU  was  tliat  he  came  from  the  great  manufac- 
tunng  county  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  not  in  any  way  en^piged 
in  commercial  operations. 

Mr.  C.  NzviLE,  after  returning  thanks,  proposed,  as  he 
stated  with  the  consent  of  the  Chairman,  a  toast  which  was 
not  included  in  the  pro^mme,  namely,  *'  The  tenant  farmers 
of  this  country,"  observing,  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  good  feeling  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  that  as  a  landowner  he  himself  did  not  desire 
to  exercise  any  rights  or  privileges  at  the  expense  of  his 
tenants  (cheers). 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  honours,  and  Mr.  Bcardall 
briefly  responded. 

Capt.  (JRAioiE  then  gave  the  last  toast,  namelv,  "Tlie 
Secretaries  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture,"  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamoer,  and  also  Mr.  Thomas 
Willson,  and  Mr.  J.  Blick  returned  thanks. 


LOCAL    TAXATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in 
Kieter,  to  receive  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Ghischen's  Bills  on  Local  Bating,  and  Government 
and  lacal  Taxation,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Bart.,  in  the  chair, 
among  the  preliminary  readings  was  an  announcement  from 
the  C^tral  Chamber  m  London.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  Sir  John, 
meditatively,  **but  there's  to  be  a  dinner,  that's  the  point." 
It  was  said  that  only  deputies  coild  attend  the  discussions, 
and  now  would  be  the  time  to  appoint  any  sentleman  deputy 
that  wished  to  be  present.  Some  one  sagely  suggested  that 
they  had  better  wait  to  see  what  they  should  send  a  dmuty 
for.  Whether  any  deputy  or  deputies  wore  appointed  did  not 
transpire. 

At  the  meeting,  a  fortnight  ago,  it  was  resolved  to 
petition  Parliament  to  adopt  the  Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  which  was  ably  advocated  by  Earl  Fortescue. 
A  form  of  petition  wu  now  produced,  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  for  presentation. 

The  Secreta&t  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pomted  to  investigate  the  Bills  already  named,  which 
concluded  thus:  "lonr  committee  abstain  from  passing 
any  opinion  of  their  own  upon  the  various  contemplated 
changes  in  the  establishment  of  County  Boards,  but  thev  de- 
nre  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  they  are  such  as  demand  the 
very  serious  and  earefuloonsideration  of  this  andall  other  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  tiiroughout  the  country,  since  upon  the 
adjustment  under  the  present  Bills  of  those  various  details 
wUl  necessarily  turn  the  smooth  working  of  local  government 
for  probably  a  long  series  of  years." 

Tbe  Bev.  W.  H.  Karslake,  cliairman  of  the  committee, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  also  of  a  petition  to 
Parliament  founded  thereon,  which  ran  thus:    "That  your 

Stitioners  have  read  with  interest  a  Bill  introduced  into  your 
onourable  House  on  the  4th  day  of  April  instant,  intituled 
'  A  Bill  to  make  better  provision  respecting  the  liability  of 
property  to  local  taxation  and  for  transferring  the  inhabited 
house  duty  to  the  parochial  authorities.*     That  whilst  they 


thankfulljT  recognise  the  justice  of  the  removal  of  exemptions 
from  Uabilitv  to  assessment  to  local  rates  of  certain  descrip- 
tions of  real  property,  they  observe  with  deep  regret  that  no 
provision  is  contained  in  the  said  Bills  for  removing  or  lessen- 
ing in  any  adequate  degree  the  ui^ust  incidence  of  taxation 
upon  one  descnption  of  property  for  the  purpose,  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  maintaining  objects  of  national  impoitanoe  even 
where  these  have  been  practically  placed  by  the  Legislature 
beyond  local  control,  and  their  administration  would  be  little 
benefited  by  independent  local  supervision.  Tour  petitioners 
would  therefore  pray  your  Honourable  House  not  to  pass  the 
said  Bills  without  such  amendments  as  will  provide  for  the 
support,  either  wholly  or  in  great  part,  of  olqeets  of  na- 
tional importance  by  taxes  raised  equally  from  all  kinds  of 
property." 

£arl  FORTSSCUR  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  George  Turner  did  not  hold  with  the  exemption  of 
personal  property  from  being  rated  to  the  poor ;  if  that  class 
of  property  was  not  to  be  taxed,  then  Chambers  had  spent 
much  of  their  labour  in  vain. 

Earl  Fortescue  did  not  mean  to  exempt  it  from  being 
taxed,  but  not  in  the  shape  of  rates. 

Mr.  W.  WiPPSLL  did  not  desire  to  see  local  taxation  ex- 
tended to  personal  property.  As  a  tenant  farmer,  if  he  were 
to  adi  tlie  Lenslature  to  tax  personal  property  he  should  be 
askine^  it  to  take  the  burden  from  his  laudiord^  shoulders  and 
place  it  upon  his  own.  Sir  Geoi|fe  Jenklnson  had  given  no- 
tice ol  a  motion  for  asking  Parliament  to  tax  personal  pro- 
perty, and  he  showed  very  conclusively  that  the  whole  effect 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  double  the  taxes  upon  him, 
as  he  would  have  first  to  pay  income-tax  under  schedule  D, 
and  next  on  the  value  of  his  farm  stock,  which  was  generally 
estimated  at  about  £1,000  for  every  100  acres  farmed.  Mr. 
Turner  might  fiirm  his  own  land— in  that  case  it  would  be 
only  taking  it  frome  one  shoulder  and  putting  it  on  the  other, 
but  in  the  case  ot  the  tenant  farmer  it  was  simply  transferring 
the  impost  from  the  owner  to  the  tenant. 
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Mr.  Tttsnek  wished  to  know  if  fhe  man  who  might  hate 
a  million  in  the  Funds  was  not  to  pay  a  farthing  of  local 
toxationP 

Mr.  HoLLXT  argued  that  it  was  much  the  same  thing 
whether  the  money  were  paid  in  the  shape  of  tax  or  rent)  and 
prooeeded  to  show  that  we  sixteen  millions  of  local  taxation 
was  paid  on  ahont  a  hondred  millions  of  real  property,  while 
the  income-tax  was  levied  on  some  S50  millions.  He  urged 
the  importance  of  a  correct  and  equitable  Talnation  of  pro- 
perty K>r  rating  purposes. 

The  CHAiBJCAif  had  not  the  slightest  hope  that  personal 
property  would  be  rated,  nor  much  that  the  Bill  would  be 
passed  this  session,  yet  he  thought  that  if  all  personal  pro- 
perty were  rated  Mr.  Wippell  would  himself  feel  some  benefit 


from  it.  Soma  appreheBsion  had  been  expremed  U  tliii 
formidable  Bill  of  Mr.  Gosehen's  would  x^pesl  flie  cddmted 
48rd  of  Elizabeth,  but  Sir  John  thought  it  was  onlj  n  Back 
as  would  enable  certain  things  exempted  by  that  AiCt  to  be 
rated.  He  did  not  like  the  thonsht  of  that  aet  beinx  tepoU 
—he  had  gieat  Teneration  for  the  48rd  of  Elizabeu,  he  m 
bom  under  it  and  lived  under  it  all  his  life,  and  he  should  sst 
like  to  witness  its  removaL 

EeT.  W.  H.  KAttarjLint  was  afraid  the  Bill  repealed  tk 
Assessment  Act  which  had  been  of  so  much  Taloe.  Ta 
repeal  that  Act  would  be  the  most  inoonsisteDt  thing  ever  dose. 

£arl  FoETESCUE  suggested  that  some  one  of  the  eoBstj 
members  should  be  requested  to  ask  the  GorenimeBt  whedff 
it  was  intended  to  zepol  the  Asspsimimt  Act. 


LOCAL    TAXATION, 


At  the  meetinff  of  the  Statfordshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  B,.  H.  Masfen,  the  president,  in  the  ehair,  Mr.  Brawn 
moved  the  following  resolation,  which  had  been  vpeed  to  by 
the  Lichfield  Chamber:  "That  the  Government  Bills  on  Local 
Taxation  are  undeserving  of  support,  inasmuch  as  while  pro- 
posing to  rate  the  small  portion  of  real  property  which  hitherto 
has  not  contributed  to  local  funds,  th^  propose  to  continue 
the  present  unfair  exemption  of  the  vast  amount  of  income 
derived  from  personal  wealth,  thereby  affirming  the  unjust 
principle  that  owners  of  one  kind  of  propertv  only  should  bear 
the  burden  of  supporting  institutions  the  advantages  of  whidi 
are  shared  alike  by  the  entire  community.  * 

Mr.  Booth  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Earl  of  Lichtield  said,  that  having  very  carefully 
considered  Mr.  GK>schen*s  proposal  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  resolution  went  very  much  frirther  than  he  should 
have  been  inclined  to  go  when  it  deehured  that  Mr.  Gosehen's 
bills  were  nndeservinsr  of  support  He  for  one  felt  verv  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Goscnen.for  the  very  able  and  oomprehensiTe 
attempt  he  had  made  to  deal  with  the  confused  and,  he  might 
almost  say,  the  chaotic  state  of  things  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  our  local  government.  Considoring  the 
difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Goicben  had  had  to  contend,  and 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  the  experience  which  many  sitting 
round  that  table  had  had  in  dealing  with  important  local  affairs, 
he  thought  that  very  (peat  credit  was  due  to  him  for  the  at- 
tempt he  had  made  to  mtroduce  something  like  system  into  our 
local  government.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  in  bringing 
forward  his  measure  Mr.  Goscnen  had  entirely  failed  to  meet  the 
grievance  which  had  been  so  frequently  and'  so  ably  put  be- 
fore the  public  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real 
property,  and  this  bill  afforded  no  satis&ctoij  answer  to  the 
simple  question  whether  one  dass  of  owners  of  property  were 
called  upon  to  pay  burdens  for  the  advantage  of  otner  dasaes 
of  the  commumty,  and  whether  they  were  asked  to  bear  too 
large  a  share  of  those  burdens.  With  regard  to  the  burdens 
entailed  by  lunatic  asylums,  gaols,  police,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
secutions, there  was  no  doubt  that  one  class  of  property  was 
called  upon  to  bear  too  large  a  proportion,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  speech  at  all  met  the  case.  He 
scarcely  attempted  to  deal  with  it,  and  his  (Lord  Lichfield's) 
opinion  was  that  Mr.  Goschen  himself  bdiieved  that  the  ease 
as  put  before  him  was  unanswerable,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
qmte  clear  that  he  could  not  have  made  any  proposal  for 
relieving  that  dass  of  property  which  complained  tiiat  it  bore 
too  krge  a  share  of  local  taxation  without  very  considerably  in- 
creasiai^  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers  generally.  The  finandal 
difficulties  which  had  been  created  to  a  ereat  extent  by  the 
present  Government,  placea  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Goschen  doing  any  such  thing.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Government  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  provide  for  the 
estimated  expenditure  o(  the  year,  without  attempting  to  in- 
crease it  by  reheving  the  dass  which  so  lustilv  compUdned, 
and  transferring  a  portion  of  the  burden  to  other  classes  of 
the  community.  This  bein^  the  case,  he  considered  thai 
Mr.  Goschen.  as  an  individual  memW  of  the  GKivern- 
ment,  deaervea  great  credit  for  the  attempt  he  had  mikAm 
to  deal  with  this  question  of  Local  Taxation  as  a  national 
question,  and  he  must  not  be  blamed  too  much  because  he 


had  been  unable  to  touch  the  particnlar  queation  which  tke 
members  of  that  Chamber  conauered  to  be  a  gnevasoe  oa  tlie 
part  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property.  He  bal 
never  attached  that  degree  of  importance  to  the  qaesiioii  of 
the  inddenoe  of  local  taxation  which  some  people  had,  sad  be 
should  hardly  have  cared  to  aee  it  raised ;  but  it  haviag  bees 
raised,  he  was  bound  to  look  at  it  and  give  it  his  most  eensss 
and  careful  consideration.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Massej  Lopei 
and  others  had  convinced  him  that  there  was  agrseraaoetobe 
remedied,  and  that  all  classes  of  the  oommnni^  should  bw 
their  friir  share  of  local  burdens.  In  his  expenenoe  he  bad 
never  known  fimners  pr  owners  of  real  property  ahov  ^ 
slightest  disinclination  to  bear  the  fidlest  anare  of  the  buideai 
which  could  rightly  bdong  to  them;  and  if  it  eoold  be 
proved  that  they  did  not  in  other  respMita  pay  their  iair  ahaie 
of  taxation,  he  did  not  believe  that  they  would  shmr  tbe 
sUgfatest  disinclination  to  have  those  bnrdms  frirly  pot  opan 
them.  He  entirdy  approved  of  Mr.  Goachen's  propoaal  for 
dividing  the  burden  of  tocal  taxation  eqoally  Detveen  tbe 
owner  and  the  occupier.  He  was  not  quite  sore  tbst 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  it,  but  he  was  certain  tbat 
it  was  a  yery  fair  proposal.  Although  it  mmfat  be  laid 
that  the  burden  oi  local  taxation  really  M  vfoa  tbe 
owner  of  property,  he  knew  perfectly  «reu  that  msanoob 
as  it  was  not  the  habit  of  landlords  to  be  contianallj  re- 
vising their  rents,  anv  increase  of  local  taxation  fell  ap<ffl  the 
occupiers  of  forms.  And  up  to  the  present  time  who  had  beo 
responsible  for  that  increase?  The  ownera  of  property.  Tfaii 
beinsr  the  case,  he  had  always  fdt  it  to  beun&ir  thattbeteoist 
should  bear  the  whole  of  ue  burden,  but  he  did  not  think  tbit 
he  should  have  taken  the  exact  course  which  Mr.  Gosdwa  bad 
adopted.  He  should  have  preferred  giving  a  full  and  fiir  rqin- 
sentetion  to  the  occupiers  upon  the  boards  which  admiaiitsed 
the  f^nds  of  the  county  or  district.  He  had  alwajv  been  is 
fovour  of  this,  but  on  the  whole  he  should  huTB  been  ineHad  to 
leave  the  burden  with  the  occupiers  as  it  was  before.  StiUheeos- 
sidered  thatMr.Goechen'sproposd  wasperfoctly  unoljectiaiabk, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  whether  it  wascuried  orsat 
he  would  firom  next  Michaelmas  put  himself  as  an  owner  of  pn- 
per^  upon  the  same  footing  which  Mr.  Goschen  oonteDpIatd. 
He  intended  to  make  arrangements  with  aU  his  tenssts  to 
share  all  locd  rates  equally  with  them  (Hear,  hear).  Ha  w 
not  think  that  any  one  of  his  tenanto  would  for  a  noaimt 
suppose  that  tiie  landlord  was  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  Ubl 
They  had  token  their  forms  upon  the  dear  understandiog  tbai 
the  local  rates  wero  to  foil  upon  them,  and  none  of  tbei 
would  think  it  right  that  the  whole  of  the  burden  ahosU  be 
transferred  from  a  tenant  to  his  landlord,  especially  whea  tbaj 
considered  what  the  effiBot  most  be  upon  a  landlord  witb  i 
limited  income.  They  all  knew  how  onerous  were  the  reno^ 
sibilities  of  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and  when  they  oonadtfd 
that  the  sharing  of  the  local  rates  with  their  teoaat*  woui 
make  a  difference  of  at  least  9d.  in  the  pound  on  thdr  ww 
income,  he  should  like  to  know  how  many  landlords  *<>*^^ 
driven  oy  such  an  increase  of  the  burdens  thrown  upon  tba 
to  give  up  living  upon  their  propwty.  He  bdiefed  mat  that 
would  be  many  m  this  position.  He  would  takSi  for  iaatM 
a  landowner  with  £lQjm  a-year.  let  them  oouider  wbat 
his  respondbilitiea  were,  what  he  had  to  keep  up  whea  iiruf 
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at  his  own  oonnti^jr  plaoe,  and  what  the  diflSsienee  to  him  in 
iacome  would  be  if  ne  had  to  pay  au  extra  charge  of  9d.  in 
the  pound  upon  that  income.  What  he  propoted,  therefore, 
to  do  waa  to  take  the  aTeia^  of  the  rates  for  the  hut  two  or 
three  years,  and  make  a  ftir  addition  to  the  rent,  paying  for 
the  fdtnre  half  the  rates,  whaterer  they  might  be.  He  re- 
peated that  he  ooold  not  go  the  lenoth  of  Mr.  Brawn's  resoln- 
tioa  in  oondeoining  Mr.  Goschen^  measure.  There  was  so 
much  that  was  good  in  it,  so  much  that  showed  a  disposition 
to  deal  with  this  neat  question  in  a  oompiehensiTe  spirit, 
that  he  would  gbcDy  see  that  Chamber  give  credit  to  Mr. 
GoKhen  for  all  the  good  which  his  measure  oontained,  and 
leave  the  qoeation  of  the  inddenoe  of  local  bnrdens  to  be  dealt 
with  at  some  fixton  time,  (iDeting  confident  that  jostiee  would 
ia  the  end  be  done. 

Mr.  fiRAWn  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
untUe  to  understand  his  lordship,  who  asked  them  to  excuse 
the  pajrment  of  a  just  debt  because  the  Goremment  was  in 
diflunltieB.  He  waa  happy  to  hear  Lord  liehfield's  mroval 
of  the  proposed  division  of  the  rate  between  landlora  and 
tenant,  and  he  knew  that  there  were  many  other  good  features 
in  the  bill ;  but  he  olgeeted  not  so  mneh  to  what  the  measure 
did  as  to  what  it  left  undone.  Bdiering  that  the  Chamber 
on^ht  not  to  support  the  hill,  he  shouU  adhere  to  the  reso- 
lution as  it  stood. 

The  Chaixxan  expressed  his  approval  of  several  of  the 
prorinons  of  Mr.  GkMchen's  Bill,  though  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Brawn  that  they  afforded  no  remedv  for  the  great  grievance  of 
which  Chambers  of  Agriculture  had  oompUined. 

Mr.  W.T.  Ca&umoton  said  he  would  support  a  resolution 
ftffiiming  that  Mr.  Gosohen's  Bill  did  not  sufficiently  recognise 
the  cUums  of  the  o<men  and  occupien  of  land  to  some  relief, 
bat  he  considered  that  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Bnwn  was  of 
too  sweeping  a  oharaeter.  If  Mr.  Qosehen's  Bill  passed,  fermen 
would  have  much  more  power  over  local  expenditure  than  now, 
besides  having  the  prooMds  of  the  house-tax  at  their  disposal. 
The  Earl  of  LiCHnsLD  said  that  without  at  all  wishing  to 
esoae  dissension  upon  a  point  as  to  which  agriculturists  nad 
10  clearly  made  out  their  case,  he  would  propoee  an  addition  to 
Ur.  Brawn's  resolution,  which  would  then  read  as  follows : 
"  That  the  members  of  this  Chamber  are  of  opinion  that  thanks 
aie  doe  to  Mr.  Goschen  for  having  attempted  to  deal  in  a  com- 
prehentiTe  spirit  with  the  important  suojeot  of  local  govern- 
ment and  rating ;  but  while  approving  of  many  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  Mr.  Gosehen's  Bill,  taev  see  with  surprise  and 
regret  that  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  feils  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  present  unfeir  exemption  of  the  vast  amount  of  income 
derired  from  personal  wealth,  &c." 

Ur.  Biuwir  withdrew  the  original  resolution,  and  Lord 
Lichfield's  amendment,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Bobo- 
tbam,  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously* 
The  Chmnber  then  adjjoumed. 


HALF-RATING.— At  the  Meeting  of  the  SUffdrd- 
shin  Chamber  of  Agricnltiire  Lord  Lichfield  announced 
that  at  Michaelmas  next  he  intended  "to  make 
iiTangements  with  nJl  his  tenants  to  share  all  local 
rates  equally  with  them.  He  proposed  to  take  the  average 
of  the  rates  for  the  hut  two  or  three  years,  and  make  a 
fair  addition  to  the  rent,  paying  for  Uie  fotore  half  the 
rates,  whatever  they  might  be."  Of  course  this  making 
up  in  rent  just  as  mnch  as  is  taken  off  in  rates  is  what  it 
will  all  come  to.  The  meeting  was  in  the  fint  instance 
going  <*  a  header  "  against  the  Government  measnres  as 
"  andeaervingof  support,''  but  on  the  interference  of  Lord 
Lichfield  this  proposal  was  readily  abandoned,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  passed  to  Mr.  Goschen  "  for  hav- 
ing attempted  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  spirit  with  the 
important  aubject  of  local  government  and  rating." 
"^^We  is  nothing  like  bringing  landlord  and  tenant  to- 
gether, or  as  Mr.  Sewell  Bead  said  at  the  Chamber 
<^ner,  "  'VVhen  two  people  who  had  certain  relations  to- 
wards each  other  were  prevented  firom  meeting,  there 
was  little  chance  of  their  agieeing,  but  when  uhey  had 
opportunities  for  conference  their  fifferences  would  per- 


haps be  found  easy  of  a4iaaim6nt  (he  was  now  speaking 
aa  a  tenant-farmer),  and  thus  they  would  learn  the  ad- 
vantage of  unity.  He  felt  confident  that  unity  would 
not  be  interfered  with  in  the  least  degree  by  the  pitiful 
attempt  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  divide  the  rates  between 
owners  and  occupiers,  and  thus  to  divide  them." 


THE  GAME  EVIL. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Comnussioners  of  Supply  for 
the  County  of  Aberdeen,  Bfr.  fordyce,  M.P.,  moved  that  the 
meeting  should  not  petition  Parliament  in  fevour  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Game-Law  Amendment  Bill.  After  a  discussion 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Bill,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  consider  the  following  motion  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Farkhill : 

I.  The  question  of  game  has  of  late  become  one  which 
thftttens  to  disturb  the  cordial  rebtionship  hitherto  happily 
existing  between  the  proprieton  of  land  in  this  county  and 
their  tenants.  This  meeting  deeply  regrets  the  existence  of 
such  a  slate  of  feeling,  and  being  desirous,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move all  just  cause  of  grievance,  proposes  that  a  friendly  oon- 
fsrenoe  snould  be  heln  with  the  tenant-farmen  on  this  snlgcot. 

IL  Iliat  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  resolution,  and  to  report  to  a  special  meeting  to  be  called 
for  that  purpose. 

After  a  long  discussion  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  an  equal  number  of  tenant-fianners ;  lir. 
Irvine,  of  Brum,  Convener  to  the  County ;  Colonel  Innes,  of 
Leamey :  Mr.  C.  Dalrvmple,  of  Kinnellar  Lodge ;  Muor  Boss 
King,  of  Tertowie;  Mr.  Fordyoe,  M.P.:  Mr.  Forayoe,  of 
Cului;  Captain  Shepherd,  of  &irkville ;  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Cair- 
ness ;  Mr.  Perguson,  of  Kinmundy ;  Mr.  Daridson,  of  Deas- 
woodj  Mr.  LesUe,ofWarthiU;  Miuor  Boss,  of  TUUcorthie; 
Mr.  Edmond,  of  Kingswells ;  Sir  John  P.  Clark,  Bart. ;  Mr. 
Grant,  of  Bmminnor ;  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Parkhill,  Convener. 
Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson,  who  had  been  prerionsly  communi- 
cated with,  agrrad  to  act  as  Chairman.  Presumably,  there- 
iSore  the  game  grievance  will  be  ditcassed  from  the  landlords' 
and  tenants'  point  of  view  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  if  the 
formers  of  the  county  agree  to  the  proposal  of  a  Conference, 
and  appoint  an  equal  number  to  represent  their  riews. 


THE  HHiL  AT  NORWICH  ON  MABKBT  DAY.— 
In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  room  a  cattle  piece  by  Mr.  Barwell, 
a  Norfolk  man.  The  crowding  of  the  beasts  in  the  foir  or 
market  is  well  conceived,  but  the  picture  has  something  of  a 
foreign  air  about  it,  heightened  probably  by  the  kind  of  cor- 
ridor or  raised  walk  from  which  you  looJc  down  on  the  busy 
scene.  Prominent  here  are  sketches  of  two  well-known 
Norfolk  agriculturists — ^Mr.  Sewell  Bead  and  Mr.  Robert 
Leeds ;  the  former  of  whom  is  easilv  recognised,  the  white 
hat  being  very  faithfully  rendered,  but  the  Jikeness  of  Mr. 
Leeds  ii  By  no  means  so  good. 

EAST  LOTHIAN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
usual  show  of  spring  com  took  place  in  the  corn-exchange, 
Haddington,  when  the  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : 
Ten  quarten  of  Chevalier  barley — ^premium,  Mr.  Innes 
of  Phantassie.  Ten  quarters  of  best  barley  of  any  other 
approved  variety— premium,  Mr.  Wilson,  Sheriffude.  Ten 
quarten  of  best  potato  oata-^remium,  Mr.  Porves,  Press- 
mennan.  Ten  quarten  of  bestHopetoun  oats -■premium,  Mr. 
Henderson, Samuelston  Mains;  commended,  Mr.  Roughead, 
Myraide.  Ten  quarten  of  best  Sandy  oats— premium,  Mr. 
Wyllie,  Bolton ;  commended,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  of  Whitting- 
bam«  Ten  quarten  of  best  oats,  of  any  other  approved  variely 
—premium,  Mr.  Patersoo,  Ewinnton.  Ten  quarten  of  best 
Scotch  field  Beans— premium,  Mr.  G.  Hope,  Pentonbams ; 
commended,  Mr.  WyUie.  Ten  quarten  of  pest  beans,  of  any 
other  approved  varie^ — prenuum,  Mr.  A.  J.  B^our; 
commended,  Mr.  Hanayside,  Penton.  The  judges 
were:  Mr.  Hcwarth,  GimmennuDs;  Mr.  Henderson.  Long- 
niddryt  and  Mr.  Begbie.  Queenstoaoank.  The  samplea  were 
of  exoell^t  quality,  but  the  entries  not  ao  numerous  as  last 
year. 
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THE    BOTLEY    FABMEBS'    CLUB. 
THE    FOUR-COUBSE    SYSTEM. 


At  the  Uut  meeting  for  the  present  session,  Mr.  W.  Warner, 
the  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  salgeet  for  discnssion  wa« 
"The  fonr  course  systeoi->it«  erils  and  remedies,**  to  he 
introduced  by  Mr.  Unghes,  of  Market  Uarborongh. 

Mr.  Huoius  said  that  before  commencing  his  paper 
he  most  tell  them  it  was  partly  written  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
and  the  prices  referred  to  were  those  of  the  crop  of  1869.  He 
had  left  them^  as  it  was  well  they  should  not  forset  them.  He 
saw  nothing  in  the  higher  prices  which  they  had  taken  for  last 
Tears'  crop  to  alter  his  view  of  the  fotnre.  The  caose  of  those 
higher  prices  was  onnrecedented.  Ho  then  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :  It  may  be  relied  npon  that^the  prospects  of  the  corn- 
grower  in  this  oonntry  call  for  grave  consideration.  Sereral 
influences  exist  and  appear  to  be  eitending,  which  render  the 
production  of  some  of^oar  standard  crops  nnremnnerati? e,  or 
insufficiently  so.  The  most  OTerwhelming  of  these  influences 
is  the  foreign  supply.  It  is  oTcrwhelming  as  regards  the  pros- 
pects of  our  home-growth  for  these  reasons :  In  quantity  it  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  requirements  of  this  eonntry,  even  with 
a  short  Tield  of  our  own  crop.  And  referring  especially  to 
wheat,  the  quality  of  a  large  proportion  is  eren  superior  to  our 
own ;  but  aoove  all,  it  can  be  produced  and  sold  in  our  mar- 
kets at  a  price  that  is  ruinous  to  our  growers.  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  at  the  time  free  trade  in  com  first  becsme  law, 
farmers  were  seized  with  apprehensions  that  haTe  not  been 
realised  nntil  now,  but  it  is  obTious  that  the  causes  which 
exist  now^  to  level  the  British  fisrmer  down  to  the  foreign 
producer,  were  nndevdoped  then,  and  not  only  cannot  be  in- 
terrupted now,  but  in  the  progress  of  time  they  must  ([reatly 
extend.  The  telegraph,  outstripping  all  other  agencies  in 
maintaining  harmony  in  supply  and  demand,  is  seconded  by 
universal  steam  communication  ashore  and  afloat.  The  enor- 
mous increase  both  in  the  unmber,  capacity,  and  speed,  of  our 
own  mercantile  marine,  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
powerful  fl.eet  in  the  world^  is  a  guarantee  of  the  security  and 
independence  of  our  carrying  power.  Already  iu  every  mar- 
ket m  England  the  farmer  finds  his  corn  brought  into  open 
competition  and  actual  contact  with  the  foreign  production, 
which  is  offered  on  terms  that  are  ruinous  to  him.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  Europe  will  now 
rapidly  increase  their  production ;  their  agriculture  will  improve 
faster  than  ours  has  clone,  for  tbcv  are  not  slow  to  avail  uiem- 
pelves  of  the  best  of  our  stock  and  implements — they  will  not 
only  grow  more  acres,  but  more  per  acre.  With  us  in  both 
these  respects  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  We  have  ridden  our 
hobby  to  a  standstill.  We  cannot  increase  our  produce  per 
acre,  the  land  already  holds  out  signals  of  distress.  If  we 
were  to  increase  our  area  we  shonla  fare  no  better.  With  us 
it  is  a  question  of  price.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  with  our  standard  crop — wheat — which  occu- 
pies one  fourth  of  our  land  for  eleven  months  out  of  tlie 
twelve !  By  taking  warning  In  time  we  ma^  aver^  or  at  any 
rate  postpone  for  a  time  the  fate  that  awaits  agriculture  iu 
England,  especially  as  regards  the  growth  of  wheat.  It  will  be 
nnneoessary,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  follow  in  this  state- 
ment* to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  position  of  the  agri- 
culturist now,  as  a  trader  in  the  commodities  of  his  own  pro- 
duction, and  that  of  those  who  introduced  the  four-course 
rotation,  as  one  naturally  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  soil 
and  the  means  of  the  farmer.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  business  of  agriculture  passes  the  elasticity  or  is 
capable  of  the  developments  and  unlimited  combinations  that 
pertain  to  manufacture  or  to  trade.  The  farmer^s  factorr  is 
the  immovable  land ;  and  though  the  soil  is  grateful  for  help 
and  yielding  to  his  skilful  management,  Nature  who  presides 
over  all  his  works  will  not  be  forced.  She  will  proauce  her 
fruits  no  quicker  for  Mr.  Mechi  than  she  did  for  Cain.  High 
farminc  is  not  necessarily  good  farming,  the  best  criterion  of 
good  farming  is  profitable  fanning.  Seasons  of  great 
abundance  are  so  universally,  or  as  far  as  the  bountiful  hand 
of  providence  has  been  extended.    But  we  do  not  hear  such 


exceptional  inerease  attributed  to  tlie  effect  oC  scienoe  or  the 
schemes  of  go-a-head  men.    Neither  do  we  hear  of  6nncn 
taking  out  patents  for  discoveries  that  secure  foitniKs  to  in- 
dividuals.   Even  Mr.  HaUett  who  has  done  real  wwden  with 
his  pedigree  com  has  fallen  short  of  the  patent    Bat  we  do 
hear  of  speculators  and  merchants  who  buy  up  comnts  or 
other  stuff,  and  hoard  their  goods  till  ihej  can  realise  an  ex- 
orbitant  profit ;  and  we  do  hear  of  mannnetnrefs  who  buiU 
monster  mills  and  long  rows  of  eottages,  in  oider  thad  in  times 
of  proraerity  they  may  go  a-hcad,  bat  in  times  of  difiosltj  they 
go  on  half  time,  which  means  I  suppose  also  half  pay,  or  dose 
their  doors  altogether.    All  this  comes  of  being  gigaatic.    As 
I  said  before  neither  the  fanners  nor  tiie  land  are  eapnUe  of 
these  expedients.    The  Uw  does  not  interfere  with  us  and  dic- 
tate what  boon  our  hands  shall  work.    There  is  no  strife  in 
our  trade  between  master  and  man^we  donH  eat  down  oar 
labooren  if  we  are  losing  money.     We  cannot  ahnt  op  oar 
shop  and  tide  over  a  time  of  difficolty,  we  must  go  on  to  the 
end ;  but  not  being  gigantic  when  we  do  fall  we  doa*t  bring 
half  a  score  more  down  with  us.     Notwithstanding  aH  that 
science  has  done  in  agriculture  of  late,  it  has  not  done  moeh 
that  affects  the  production  of  grain  crops ;  that  is  to  any  taking 
the  three  or  four  grain  crops  collectively.    I  do  not  see  that 
the  very  extensive  application  of  science  to  agrienkare,  both 
in  chemistry  and  meenauics,  has  produced,  or  is  prodndqg, 
results,  directly  or  indirectly,  profitable  to  the  prodocer.  Taking 
the  three  crops  together  grown  on  the  foor-coane  shift,  we  do 
not  grow,  on  an  average,  more  than  three  boahda  per  acre. 
If  we  have  increased  the  produoe  of  barley,  we  hnTe  been  onabk 
to  arrest  the  fisilare  of  the  bean  crop,  or  prevent  the  too  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  blight  in  wheat.     Higher  rente,  higher 
labour,  and  increased  outgoings  on  all  sides,  and  pofanps  too 
the  increase  and  prospect  of  increasing  coaspetition,   have 
stimulated  farmers  to  greater  exertion ;    th^  fann  nearer  the 
fences,  and  with  fewer  of  them,  and  so  by  an  increased  iu 
dustry,  they  cover  more  {(round  with  seed  than  foroMily,  bn 
with  the  exception  of  draining,  and,  perhaps  drill  hnshandfy, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  means  they  possess  now  that  was  no 
known  or  adapted  formerly,  before  the  time  we  speak  of,  by 
which  they  can  add  to  the  value  or  diminish  the  cost  of  th 
wheat  crop.    The  steam  plough  is  a  tyrant  which  the  soil 
cannot  withstand.     The  peneveranoe  and  ingonnity  of  oar 
Fowlers  and^  Howards  and  many  others  have  trinmphcd  over 
the*  stubborn  soil,  and  crops  by  these  means  may  be  raised 
where  before  it  was  impossible,  parUcularly  root  and  other 
green  crops ;  but  where  tlie  soil  offers  so  moch  iceistance, 
there  is  seldom  great  productiveness,  still  less  retnra.    So  ht 
as  ^rain  crops  are  concerned,  although  I  have  hod  great  ex- 
penence  in  steam  cultivation,  I  am  not  prqiared  to  say  that 
we  grow  them  any  cheaper  than  we  did  oerore  their  intradoc- 
tioD,  cotainly  not  on  the  description  of  land  we  are  dcoUax 
with  in  this  paper,  for  I  understand  that  land  strictly  adapted 
to  four-course  cultivation  is  what  practical  men  call  tnmip  ud 
barley  land,  where  roots  can  be  fed  off  by  sheep  on  the  land. 
Reaping  and  thrashing  machines  are  no  doubt  a  great  booe 
to  the  ploughed  Imid  farmer,  from  the  greater  speed  with  which 
he  can  secure  and  convert  his  crops,  and  a  great  eoav^ence 
in  many  other  ways.    Bui  1  am  of  opinion  that  thoogfa  we 
save  time,  and  risk,  and  trouble,  we  do  not  save  so  mvch  moaiy 
by  these  means  as  is  generally  supposed.    The  introdoetwa  of 
these  machines,  necessarily,  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
rate  of  wages  Uiroughout  the  year,  that  is,  the  rate  at  which 
we  do  all  our  other  work — and  it  should  be  so— <n- the  labover 
could  not  live.    There  are  none  of  the  prodnets  of  farmtag 
that  are  not  now  attacked  by  foreign  competition     We  ob- 
serve also  that  not  only  do  these  imports  increase  in   qoalitv, 
wheal  eipeeially,  of  which  some  kinds  are  preferred  to  oar 
own.    Our  position  with  the  scanty  but  well  secured  crop  of 
18G9,  warns  us  of  what  our  predicament  may  be  after  a  wft 
harvest,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a  wet  seascm  woold  extend 
all  over  EuropOi  and  it  is  with  the  globe  we  have  to  compete. 
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This  aecotity  aguntt  the  probability  of  famine,  or  OTen  hieh 
prices,  is  uodoiibtedly  a  groat  national  blessing,  working  the 
most  good  where  it  is  the  most  needed— amongst  the  poor- 
bat  nobody  can  deny  that  the  position  of  the  corn-growers  of 
this  country  ia  more  than  serions^t  is  alarming,  juecause  it 
is  not  transe&i.    There  is  no  marketable  part  of  tne  produce 
of  oar  soil  that  the  foreigner  cannot  send  to  this  country  in 
quantities  and  at  a  price  that  must  eventually  stifle  our  trade. 
Bat  there  are  two  or  three  commodities  in  whioh  at  present 
he  faHh  short  in  quality,  viz.,  barlev,  beef,  uid  mutton.     Eng- 
lish barky,  and  English  beef  and   mutton,  still  maintain  a 
preference  in  the  market  and  a  remunerative  price.     The 
object  attempted  in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  old  four-field 
system  has  bean  to  suppress  those  crops  that  are  declining  in 
valae,  and,  if  possible,  extend  those  that  still  jield  a  profit. 
Bat  before  we  proceed  to  the  diagram  we  must  consider  the 
ease  of  the  been  crop.    The  question  is  whether  beans  have 
been  a  remunerative  crop  of  late  years,  or  whether  we  go  on 
growing  them  as  faTourable  in  the  prescribed  rotation  to  en- 
sure a  suooesafnl  wheat  crop.      If  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
the  prosnect  of  home-grown  wheat  are  correct  the  sacrifice 
will  hardly  pa;r.    I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  beans  have 
paid  for  growing  for  some  yean  past  on  land  adapted  for  feed- 
ing sheep.    They  are  not  ffrown  of  necessity,  nor  for  feeding 
oar  horses  and  cattle,  lor  foreign  feeding  stuffs  are  cheaper  and 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose.    Indian  com,  to  a  great  eatent, 
sappilants  the  use  of  beans ;  moreover,  suflBcient  oats  may  be 
grown  on  a  portion  of  the  wheat  stubble  to  supply  horse  com, 
and  oilcake  la  better  suited  to  our  stock,  and  as  a  fertiliser. 
I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  make  a  stand  for  peas.     In 
addition  to  the  question  of  price,  the  frequent  blignt  in  both 
peas  and  beans  snmsts  the  prudimce  of  growing  them  1ms 
frequently,  even  if  it  is  no  way  connected  with  the  cause  of 
bli^t    The  manner  in  which  blight  attacks  these  crops  indi- 
cates an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plant,  whioh,  if  it  does  not 
produce  the  blight,  immediatelv  precedes  and  induces  its  attack. 
The  wheat  and  beans  in  1869  grown  on  the  stouter  soils, 
those  naturally  adapted  to  those  crops,  did  not  succumb  to  the 
blight  as  those  did  on  the  sharper  soils,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  bean-land  wheat  suffered  nir  the  most.    My  own  convic- 
tion is  that  we  have  grown  beans  long  enough,  and  that  we 
should  grow  wheat  less  frequently  upon  the  description  of  soil 
ealled  turnip  and  barley  land.    I  do  not  bring  this  series  for- 
ward as  naturally  better  than  the  original  one,  but  as  one 
forced  upon  us  now  by  circumstances  wliich  did  not  exist  in 
1793,  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  oontrol,  and  which 
render  that  system  unprofitable.    At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
I  am  nght  in  saying  that  the  two  crops  which  I  propose  to 
suppress  are  those  whioh  draw  most  severely  on  the  baok- 
booe  of  the  soil,  and  those  which  will  be  extended,  or  those 
which  by  nature  feed  to  a  much  greater  degree  on  those  de- 
nients  which  are  above  the  earth.     Referring  to  the  diagram 
(which  was  barlev  first,  then  roots  and  seed,  oarley  and  wheat, 
raots,  barley,  seed  and  roots,  wheat  and  barley,  roots),  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  hare  cut  out  the  bean  and  pea  crop  utogether, 
and  kohl-rabi  is  prominent  vice  boms  and  peas.    The  next 
sten  is  to  snbatitute  barlev  for  half  ;the  wheat  course,  making 
soch  an  interehann  with  the  kohl-rabi  and  seeds  as  shall 
came  the  seeds  to  oe  repeated  once  in  eight  years  on  the  same 
land ;  and  mark,  the  wheat,  always  following  on  the  dover- 
1^,  will  share  the  same  advantage,  and  be  planted  under  con- 
ditions that  experience  has  proved  most  suited  to  its  success. 
}  have  repeated  the  course  orer  eight  years  in  order  that  the 
interchange  for  the  benefit  of  the  wheat  and  seeds  might  be 
inore  apparent.    It  will  be  asked,  W  hy  not  lay  down  part  of 
the  knd  P  and  I  am  not  sure  that  ultimately  this  would  not 
prove  to  have  been  the  wisest  course,  but,  I  will  also  ask.  Who 
la  to  do  it  P    If  it  were  done  without  comp«isation  from  some 
9|>^rter  we  should  sacrifice   this  generation  for  the  next, 
^fitable  pastures  upon  old  worn-out  land  are  not  made  in  a 
year  or  in  twenty  yeara    scarcely  in  a  lifetime,  and  no  doubt 
the  best  land  would  be  reserred  under  cultiTation.    There  is 
uso  the  objection  that  this  would  be  a  landlords'  question,  and 
IJI^inany  cases  would  entail  a  considerable  outlay  upon  him. 
-^  alteration  I  propose  is  one  no  doubt  on  whioh  the  landlord 
most  be  consulted,  but  it  does  not  really  affect  him,  except 
beneficially,  b^  tlie  improvement  of  the  land.    It  is  higher 
«nning,  and  it  is  cleaner  farming  than  the  other  system.    The 
objection  that  will  be  raised  to  the  proposed  rotation,  is  that 
barley  and  roots  are  repeated  on  one-eignth  of  the  occnpation— 


twice  in  three  ^ears.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  founded  on  experi- 
ence, barley  will  bear  repeating  more  freauently  than  any  other 
cereal,  and  considerini^  the  improved  condition  of  the  soil  re- 
sulting from  the  substitution  of  the  fed  off  root  crop  in  the 
phice  of  an  exhausting  bean  crop,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  sncoess.  Moreover,  as  that  portion  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  repetition  occurs  is  that  portion  of  the  bailey  course  which 
will  have  the  young  seeds  under  it,  a  less  bulky  crop  of  straw 
will  not  be  disadvantageous.  I  look  for  a  pecuniary  xain  in 
the  mere  substitution  of  the  barley  for  the  one-eighth  of  wheat. 
For  I  hold  it  is  more  probable  that  we  should  grow  6  qrs.  of 
barley  %fter  the  roots  fed  off  with  cake  and  com  than  4  qrs. 
of  wheat  after  a  failing  and  foul  bean  crop,  and  they  are  as  sure 
to  be  foul,  as  they  are  failing !  Pnttine  the  barley  at  4«.  6d. 
per  bush,  and  wheat  at  6s.,  then  would  be  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  barley  of  24e.  per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  mav  thus  be  fairly  expected,  there  are 
practical  gains  materially  affecting  the  rest  of  the  system.  On 
the  old  system  the  barley  stubble  laid  dead  for  five  months, 
with  the  exception  of  the  once  ploughing  for  the  beans.  On 
the  new  the  same  land  would  receive  seven  months  fallow,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  obvious,  namely,  the  spring  sown 
barley  occupying  the  eighth,  which  on  the  original  plan  was 
sown  with  wheat,  affords  ample  time  for  the  consumption  of 
the  roots  which  have  superseded  the  beans.  The  diminution 
ot  the  time  occupied  in  wheat  sowing  furthers  the  progress  of 
other  important  work  at  a  time  of  great  pressure.  Considering 
the  time  that  wheat  occupies  the  ground,  nearly  three  times 
as  long  as  barley,  the  land  must  gain  by  the  change ;  for 
although  wheat  is  not  drawing  more  than  scTen  months  out 
of  the  eleven,  still  it  occupies  the  ground  and  harbours  rub- 
bish. The  operations  for  the  barley  are  leas  costly  in  every 
way  than  for  the  wheat.  With  regard  to  the  second  and  most 
important  change  proposed,  namely,  the  substitution  of  roots  for 
the  beans,  a  considerable  advantage  presents  itself  in  favour  of  the 
roots.  Of  course,  no  fixed  amount  of  profit  can  be  determined 
upon,  it  must  depend  on  the  bulk  of  the  root  crop ;  the  cost  of 
the  sheep  at  buying  in,  and  the  value  of  mutton  and  wool  at 
selling  out.  liast  year  my  sheep  paid  me  scarcely  £2  per  acre 
net  profit,  this  year  more  than  £11.  The  range  is  large,  but 
anyhow  promises  results  under  unfavourable  ciroumstanoes  to 
the  best  com  crop,  and  when  the  crop  and  the  price  are  both 
good  runs  up  an  amount  per  acre  more  than  equal  to  all  the 
com  crops  put  together.  As  |to  the  repetition  of  the  roots  al- 
luded to  before,  I  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  breadth  of 
turnips,  I  would  rather  allow  mangolds  to  encroach  somewhat 
on  the  turnips,  and  let  kohl-rabi  occupy  the  vacant  place ;  it 
is  almost  proof  against  the  fly,  for  they  will  rally  and  make 
goodjplantsif  they  are  eaten  to  the  ground,  they  will  stand 
out  all  winterSp  or  store  equally  well,  and  they  are  the  best 
sheep- feeders  I  know,  the  bmb  being  dear  of  the  ground 
lessening  the  expense  of«preparing  the  food.  The  prepantion 
of  an  additional  ei£[hth  of  the  farm  for  roots  would,  no  doubt, 
entail  more  operations  than  the  simple  ploughing  for  beans. 
To  set  against  this  there  would  not  be  the  work  and  delay  of 
harvesting  the  bean  crop,  nor  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  land 
for  wheat.  Without  goin^  over  the  ground  again,  I  think  it  is 
shown  that,  first,  the  substitution  of  the  barley  for  the  wheat  is 
likely,  apart  from  any  question  of  expense,  to  leave  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  barley ;  that  it  entaus  a  saving  of  labour  and 
time  at  a  busy  period  of  the  year,  and  is  of  great  practical 
advantage  in  facilitating  the  working  of  the  rest  of  the  system. 
And  secondly,  that  the  removal  of  the  bean  crop  is  the  removal 
of  a  loss ;  that  the  substitution  of  the  root  crop  is  a  gain  of 
considerable  importance,  without  offering  an^  practical 
diflicidties.  In  weighing  the  trath  of  the  position  in  which  I 
have  assumed  the  com-grower  of  this  ^country  now  finds  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  merits  of  this  change  of  system  as  a  remedy, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  description  of  land  for 
which  it  is  intended,  vis.,  such  land  as  is  known  by  practical 
men  as  turnip  and  barley  land,  well  adapted  for  feeding  off 
with  sheep,  and  consequently  not  strictly  either  wheat  or  bean 
land.  How  far  such  a  sjrstrai  may  be  extended  to  other  soils  I 
must  leave  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  occupy  those  soils. 
There  are  men  now-a-days  who  will  go  into  the  field  with  their 
team,  and  by  a  Macadamizing  process  of  smashing  up  and 
crushing  down  they  will  undertake  to  make  the  soil  smt  the 
system,  and  they  are  the  valued  patrons  of  our  great  implement 
maken, "  agricultural  engineers.*'  But  cramped  as  our  re- 
sonrees  are,  i^nd  considering  the  heavy  imposts  had  upon  ns, 
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1  would  nther  reconunend  th&t  we'sbonld  tTtil  oanelfei  of 
the  aasistanoe  of  the  elements  than  cKillenge  them  to  a  trial 
of  itrength,  and,  guided  by  the  eridenoe  of  past  experienoe, 
endeaToor  to  adapt  our  ^yttem  to  the  loil  or  the  tunes.  A 
period  of  cpreat  agrienltoral  depression  ooenrred  in  1819-18S0. 
and  extenoed  OTer  fourteen  years,  namely,  nntil  1888.  It  will 
not  be  inapplioable  to  the  subject  to  renew  the  state  of  agri- 
culture which  preceded  that  crisis,  and  ascertain  the  causes 
which  led  to  it.  Up  to  a  late  period  in  the  ei^teenth  century 
agriculture  had  maae  little  progress,  and,  judging  by  the  boon 
that  were  written  in  those  times,  there  is  no  doubt  they  knew 
▼ery  little  more  and  did  Tery  little  more  than  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Virgil.  For  instance,  I  take  one  which  styles  itself  in 
1708,  **  The  whole  Art  of  Hnsbuidiy,**  where  the  writer  backs 
his  opinion  as  to  the  best  wav  of  numagiuff  fellows  by  quoting 
Virgil.  He  sars :  "  Where  land  is  but  inoiflfiBrent,  and  manure 
not  to  be  got,  fallowing  evei;^  other  year  is  found  a  great  im- 
proTement,  and  is  a  very  ancient  piece  of  husbandry,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Pindar,  Zenophon,  and  Virgil,  who  adrisesto 

**  Let  thy  land  rest,  alternately  nntilled, 

f  And  to  worn-out  grounds  an  annual  cessation  yield.*  ** 

And  he  soes  on  to  say :  **  In  Staffordshire  they  often  give 
their  lanu  a  winter  fallowing,  besides  the  three  summer  fal- 
lowing, and  hiy  their  land  up  in  ridges  when  they  sow  bariey 
—which  seems  the  way  of  the  ancients  by  Virgil-^ 

'  The  flfreedy  Tillaffer  likes  best  the  mould 
Which  twice  hath  felt  the  sun  and  once  the  cold.*  ** 

A  little  further  on  the  same  writer,  in  gifing  some  ezoeUent 
adrice  on  the  advantage  of  change  of  seed,  says  t  *'  Get  jaar  seed 
from  a  worse  soil  than  your  own  if  you  ean ;  if  not,  *tu  better 
to  have  it  from  good  land  than  not  to  have  change ;  and  this,*' 
he  says, "  the  anoients  were  sensible  of^  as  appears  by  Virgil, 

<  Your  changed  seed  delights  the  fragrant  plains. 
And  ground  left  Mow  grants  no  little  gains.*  ** 

In  speaking  of  different  qualities  of  land,  he  says:  "All  sorts 
of  land  that  moulders  to  dust  with  frost,  warm  land,  black 
mould,  yellow  days,  if  not  too  spewey  and  wet,  and  that  turns 
black  after  rain,  are  good  for  com,  which  appeareth  from  what 
old  Tusser  well  observes : 

<  The  soil,  the  seed,  the  sheaf,  and  the  purse. 
The  lighter  in  substance,  for  profit  the  worse.' 

They  had  no  regular  succession  of  crops  for  any  soil;  but  the 
same  writer  observes :  "  Some  after  a  fallow  sow  their  land 
with  wheat,  the  next  year  they  follow  again  and  sow  with 
barley ;  the  next  year  with  peas ;  then  fallow  again,  and  sow 
with  wheat.**  This  is  a  good  plan  when  the  land  is  not  in 
heart.  The  profound  wisdom  of  such  a  course  induces  him  for 
once  to  depart  from  quoting  the  ancients.  He  gives  no 
account  of  the  average  crops  of  those  tfhies,  but  in  one  place 
he  remarks :  **  On  a  mighty  prolific  barley  ffrown  in  Oxford- 
shire, called  Bathripe  or  f  asney  barley,  which  brought  2-8 
on.  to  the  acre,  and  some  black  oats  4*6  qrs.*'  Such  was 
the  management  and  such  the  results,  until  the  time  when 
Mr.  Coke,  at  quite  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  took  up 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  almost  immediately  a  course  of 
rapid  improvement  commenced ;  and  so  great  was  the  impulse 
which  his  intelligent  and  energetic  example  {^ve  to  the  work, 
that  persons  of  wealth  and  education  were  induced  to  invest 
large  sums  in  pursuit.  I  shall  now  quote  some  parts  from  a 
very  different  work :  the  report  of  Norfolk  agriculture  by 
Mr.  Bacon  in  1844.  And  I  select  that  county  not  only  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  four-course  system,  but  because  it  affords  us 
in  its  nast  historjr  a  terrible  example  of  the  effects  of  a  high 
rate  of  local  taxation  and  other  cuttings  upon  short  crops  and 
reduced  prices,  upon  soils  where  high  cultivation  is  absdutely 
necessai^  to  increased  production.  But  to  return  again  to  Mr. 
Coke's  time,  with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  came  the  desire  for  large  occupations,  and  vast  tracts 
of  waste  lands,  in  which  Norfolk  then  abounded,  were  inclosed. 
The  land  was  cultivated  at  an  enormous  expense,  but  for  this, 
tlie  price  of  agricultural  produce  amply  compensated.  Mr. 
Coke  introduced  the  turnip  as  a  field  crop,  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  Norfolk  system.  Bone  manure  and  rape-cake 
began  generally  to  be  applied.  The  discovery  of  day  of  the 
best  kind  just  beneath  the  surface,  gave  a  new  impetHi  to 
further  improvement ;  nor  wu  the  ttedianlo  idle,  dnlli  and 
liorso  hoes  were  invented,  and  improved  erery  j9$Xt   All 
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dmeomitaneei  mffliftwited  the  ahan  whidi  oMigMie  esta* 
prising  inteUeeta  were  taking  in  aprienltnze.  ISie  euonnoui 
increase  in  the  production  of  grain  in  this  oouty  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  oonsnmptioa ;  prioeaeontinnedto  liae,  ajii  &m- 
ing  became  a  brflliantsueeeas.  Indeed,  sadi  waa  tbt  esexte- 
ment  produced  by  the  prodigious  profits  yieidod  by  improve- 
ments, which  had  all  the  appearanoe  of  pennttMoee,  tint  wkea 
the  war  ceased  and  prieea  began  to  fiul,  neitiwr  ovner 
oocupien  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  tiie  dumgi 
not  tempotaiy.  However,  the  crisis  was  at  haai ;  it 
staved  on  for  a  time,  first  by  the  protective  duty  of  8Ql  per 
qr.,  and  afterwards  by  the  high  prices  wfaieh  followed  on  the 
wet  harvest  of  1816.  These  high  prioea,  however,  in  tfecir 
tnm  caused  an  enormous  influx  of  foreign  com ;  a  tether  611 
in  prices  followed,  succeeded  l^  fourteen  yeaia  of  inereasBg 
pressure.  Eailnre  fbllowed  upon  fiulnre,  the  provincial  news- 
papers were  crowded  with  noooes  of  auctions.  It  w»  then,  as 
now,  a  question  of  price,  except  that  then  the  fiamets  fiuled  in 

Site  of  the  teeming  soil,  Tttmshed  by  the  recent  introdBCtkn 
root  and  other  green  crops,  and  the  most  liberal  treaitaient, 
in  spite  of  hundredi  of  acres,  new  to  com  altogether,  and  is 
spite  of  a  price  for  whea^  whidi  exceeded  the  preaeat  prke, 
during  all  the  fourteen  disastrous  years  by  an  avermge  off  17s- 
lid.  per  quarter,  notwithstanding  tiie  fidl,  or   pmtting   the 
average  yield  i^  S|  quarters  per  acre  by  more  then  IS  per 
acre.    Oats  also  were  nuJdng  an  averase  of  4a.  2d.  per  qoarter 
more  than  at  present,  which,  on  a  yield  of  six  qnartera,  would 
amount  to  25s.  per  acre.    Barltnr  is  makin|(  aboat   2s.  »r 
quarter  more  now  than  then.    Pulse  also  la  making  nxba 
more  money,  but,  putting  all  t^ie  crops  togellier,  ttie  exceti 
of  price  at  that  time  over  the  present  would  be  Bs.  per  acre  sU 
round.    It  was,  however,  the  price  of  wheat  tiiat  mainly  rakd 
the  success  or  Mure  of  those  men.    The  high  price  that  hsd 
prevailed  had  increased  the  desire  to  grow  mote  wheat  asdkaa 
of  other  grain,  which  naturally  in  its  turn  rose  in  priee.    Bat 
it  was  the  price  of  wheat  that  ruled  the  ftrma'a  prospecte. 
Cake  corn  and  turnips  had  been  squandered  to  produce  it»    T!ie 
fisrmer  was  driving  a  one-ended  business,  and  oireetly  the  priet 
gave  way  he  was  without  resource.    This  coUanae  m  to  m^ 
prosperity,  founded  chiefly  on  the  industry  of  tse   people  and 
the  intdligent  emplojrment  of  capital,  pdnta  plauily  at  the 
crushing  orects  of  a  high  rate  of  local  taxation  and  ooier  oat- 
going  upon  short  crops  and  reduced  prices,  expeeinQy  on  had 
where  high  cultivation  is  necessarv.  Bents,  ratca,  tithes,  tsxes^ 
and  labour  had  risen  between  1790  and  1820,  on  an  vmpol 
240  per  cent.  The  present  position  and fbtuie proqiects onr- 
mere  are  tu  more  alarming  and  inextricable  thsm  thoee  of  thar 
predecessors  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.    F6r  instasee, 
there  is  no  orobability,  come  what  will,  that  the  legiplstsiv 
wUl  ever  relieve  this  branch  of  industry  by  reatenng  prohifai- 
tory  duties.    There  is  evidence  of  deprectatleni  in  the  stapfe 
value  of  the  land  itself,  or  an  un&vouraUe  change  in  w 
dimate,  in  the  enormous  increase  of  our  pnrehaaed  food  sad 
fertilizers  in  order  to  maintain  an  average  reproduction,  and  m 
the  increase  of  blight,  a  subject  never  mentioned  in  the  rf^t 
of  1844.    The  bond  fide  farmer  is  greatly  diaadvanta^  ia 
these  davs  by  the  influx  of  capitaliste  from  other  profMoas. 
Many  of  these  individuals,  coming  quite  prepaieo,  and  con- 
tent to  lose  money  in  the  eigoymente  of  oonntiy  life  after 
years  of  toil  in  our  large  dties,  create  a  ruinoua  eompetitioa. 
There  is  another  point  that  adds  to  the  embamasmoit  of  the 
times,  and  that  is  the  present  sodal  position  of  the  foraen  of 
these  di^s.    Education  has  become  necessary,  and  with  it  hai 
come  refinement.   The  farmer's  household  is  no  longer  sap 
ported  in  the  style  of  1800.    He  cannot  divide  his  ineome  u 
the  way  set  forth  by  Tusser's  quaint  Unes : 

1.  One  part  east  forth  fisr  rent  due  out  of  hftnd. 

2.  One  other  part  for  seed  to  sow  the  land. 

5.  Another  part  leave  parson  fior  his  tithe. 

4r.  Another  part  for  harvest  sickle  and  aaythe. 

6.  One  part  for  ploughwright^  oartwiighti  knndcer,  and 
smith. 

6.  One  part  to  uphold  the  teams  that  draw  these  with* 
7*  Anotner  part  for  servanfo'  and  workBM'a  wagea  1^. 

8.  One  part  for  fill  bdly  day  by  dav. 

9,  One  part  the  wife  for  needfUthiiigadotii  erave, 
10.ThyaeU;MdtiiydiUdreo,  the  iMt  part  vwild  have. 

We  hare  iiow  reeon&ted  how  Ihmari,  priaed  aa  thgr  w«e  vith 
the  fftiim  wi  oo&fidenee  acquixed  h  iBtty  jun  «  prgspen^, 
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and  liTiBff  under  drenmitaiieei  fu  mon  vropitioiii  than  tiie 

fteamt,  fiiiled  and  ftiled  utterly— with  wneat  at  an  a?erage  off 

MS  per  qr.    What  mnit  be  the  poaition  and  the  proapeet  of 

the  preaent  oeenpier  of  the  nnie  land  where  the  prodnoe  ia 

learoely  maintained  by  an  oatlay  that  waa  nnheaid  of  fifty 

yean  ago — ^with  Uie  onarter  of  wheat  at  40b.  f  At  the  time  Mr. 

Coke  introdoe^  the  fonr-ooone  ehift,  gndn  waa  wanted,  and 

eapeeiallT  whoftt.    Con  waa  hia  aim ;  the  ffeen  oropa  anb- 

aenred  the  frarpoae ;  timea  have  changed.    What  ia  wanted 

now  ia  beef  and  mntton  of  the  beat  qiuQity,  and  we  mnat  only 

arow  80  mneh  com  aa  will  not  atana  in  the  way  of  onr  pro- 

daeing  the  ntmoat  qnantity  of  meat,  and  we  mnat  endeafonr 

to  grow  it  nnder  arcamitanoea  that  will  rednoe  the  eoat  and 

improre  the  muU^.  This  la  the  olqect  I  haTe  attempted  to  ac- 

compliih  in  uie  afterationa  I  haTe  propoied  in  our  prevailing 

eoaiae  of  eropping.  I  have  endeavoured  tnronghont  to  deal  with 

the  tubfject  in  a  praetieal  manner.    It  ia  no  speculative  scheme, 

bnt  finmded  in  every  step  upon  the  sare  gronnd  of  eiperienoe. 

My  prqjecta  are  not  offered  as  a  core  for  the  inevitable  fate 

that  aweita  thia  brandi  of  Britiah  agrieoltnre,  bnt  I  believe, 

that  without  deranging  in  any  degree  the  preaent  enolosores 

or  involving  any  ontlav  beyond  the  pnrehaae  of  stock,  it  will 

for  a  time  at  any  rate  morease  the  prodnce  of  the  land  without 

increasing  the  tmtlay.    If  it  should  fail  of  giving  general 

ntisfaction,  I  hope  it  will  at  least  fhmish  matter  tot  a  useful 

iseoasion. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  HiTGHXs  said  his  arguments 
applied  to  lands  which  were  capable  of  bearing  sheep. 

Mr.  Blundill  would  keep  cioseto  the  sulnect  on  the  card  for 
diaensuon,  *<  The  Fonr-eourse  System,  its  Evils  and  Bemedies.*' 
He  took  it  that  the  fimr-oonne  syatem  had  its  evils,  more  or 
less,  upon  certain  soils.  Ue  waa  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
iihelher  any  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  four-course 
ijstem  on  lifht  lands,  unless  they  were  very  hiffhly  fkrmed, 
and  at  a  very  large  outlay.  They  must  be  aware  that  the  fonr- 
eouse  system  must  be  fkrmed  well,  and  with  judgment  if 

S aired  upon  light-land  Ikrms.    He  must  say  that  wnen  they 
1  the  rental  above  S5s.  per  acre,  if  there  was  to  be  any 
margin  of  moftt  the  four-course  system  must  cease.    When 
they  had  a  nigh  amount  of  rent  to  pay,  he  was  quite  confident 
they  would  require  more  profit  than  the  fimr-oourse  system 
would  yield  to  them.    Qenerally  speaking,  with  ngud  to  land 
which  waa  rented  from  26s.  up  to  40s.  per  acre,  it  was  soils 
which  were  nearly  always  highly  fkrmed ;  and  where  they  had 
the  four-course  system  and  paid  a  high  renl  they  must  pay  for 
it  out  of  their  pockets,  instttd  of  out  of  the  land.  When  a  man 
paid  rent  to  the  extent  of  80s.  or  40s.,  and  where  the  outlav  was 
fibers],  and  he  was  not  bound  to  a  certain  course  by  his  lease, 
he  oonld  then  take  sufficient  out  of  his  land  to  pay  his  rent. 
He  maintained  Uiat  the  four-course  system  would  enable  no 
aiaa  to  nay  a  high  rent.    He  knew  of  many  farms  In  that 
cowty  where  the  tenant  was  tied  to  the  four-course  system. 
Men  could  not  live  on  them,  because  they  could  not  pay  the  rent 
without  taking  it  out  of  capital    No  man  could  live  under  it, 
sod  the  four-coune  system  was  one  of  thoee  blind  systems  of 
wttiog  which  was  adopted  by  a  man  who  could  not  see  an  inch 
before  his  nose,  and  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  what 
wu  the  effect  of  it.    He  would  not  take  a  fkrm  under  such  a 
>7«tem,  with  Imscs  copied  fh>m  old  documents,  and  where 
raey  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  land.    The  &ct  was, 
there  was  now  such  a  competition  for  farms  that  a  landlord 
Bight  do  almost  as  he  liked.    They  dictated  to  the  tenants 
whtt  ihould  be  done,  and  what  not ;  and  it  was  impossible 
thtt  under  such    restrictions   they   could    properlv   fkrm 
the    hmd    with   a   profit.     This   subject   waa    taken   up 
by  the  Botley   ITarmen^  Club   sixteen  yeara  ago,  which 
was  a  long  time,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  very  properly 
^eved  aoain,  and   since  that   time   changes  had  taken 
place  which  were  diametrically  opposed  to  toe  four-course 
Tstem.    High  fkrming,  with  liberty  of  action  and  good  leases, 
was  all  that  was  required  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the 
uadlord  and  tenant  themselves,  and  without  this  farming  must 
be  a  dead  letter.    If  this  was  done  he  was  sure  tenants  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  take  it  at  a  good  rent,  and  they  would 
tbeu  he  enabled  to  live  by  it,  but  landlordi  who  objected  to 
give  tenants  liber^  of  action  only  did  an  i]\justice  to  them- 
|eiVet,  at  the  tenants  would  take  tSl  the  advantage  thev  could ; 
ih^  would  get  what  they  oottld  out  of  the  land,  then  leave  it, 
l!^^.^'^  c**M  pay  no  rent  whatever.   Tb&anti  without 
^H«t«lt99knitBiw(&  the  inteatioa  gf  not  paying  any  re&t| 


and  thus  the  hndlorda  lost  what  they  would  receive  if  they 
gave  the  tenant  liborty  of  action  and  dealt  with  him  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  hoped  the  diseussion  that  day  would  tend 
to  enlignten  somepeople  on  the  sulject,  and  that  it  would 
bear  good  fruit.  Tney  had  been  too  apt  to  forget  the  position 
of  the  agriculturist  With  regard  to  the  four-course  system 
he  fiumM  his  own  land  for  thirty-six  years,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  four-course  system  would  have  been  no  use  to 
him.  If  a  man  offered  such  a  farm  to  him  he  would  tell  him  he 
would  not  have  it,  aa  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  By  adopt- 
ing the  mixed  ^stem — a  mixed  rotation — ^by  putting  plenty  of 
manure  into  the  ground,  and  by  farming  properly  and  with 
good  clauses  in  the  lease,  a  man  might  then  De  enabled  to  live. 
He  saw  before  him  two  of  his  tenants,  one  a  successor  to  him, 
and  Mr.  Withers,  of  Durle]N  and  he  would  ask  them  whether 
thejr  could  farm  nnder  the  four-course  system  without  paying 
for  it  out  of  capital.  He  would  ask  them  how  it  was  that  they 
were  enabled  to  make  their  farms  pay,  and  whether  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  lease  encumbered  with  clauses  which  were 
copied  from  old  parchments.  The  system  which  might  be  said 
to  DC  successful  on  loamy  and  vale  knds  was  to  take  the  roots 
as  a  fallow  crop  and  then  Lent  com,  for  he  could  not  ask 
them  to  sow  bvley  on  strong  soil.  The  third  course  would  be 
clover.  Now  came  the  question,  supposing  the  four-course 
system  were  adopted,  if  their  clover  should  fiul  they  must  go 
to  the  landlord  and  ask  him  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
eonrse.  Hie  fourth  course  he  should  have  would  be  wheat, 
the  fifUi  pulse,  and  the  sixth  wheat.  Thus  they  would  get  four 
sale  crops  in  six  years,  and  these  were  the  systems  required  for 
the  loamy  land  of  that  district.  The  five-course  system  would 
be  the  best  for  light  lands.  He  should  say  roots,  a  green  crop, 
third  wheat,  and  fourth  barley.  He  said  wheat  third,  because 
after  land  had  been  trodden  by  sheep  they  would  not  have  a 
traod  quality  barlcnr  if  it  was  sown  next  after  they  had  been  on 
the  land.  After  oarley  they  could  have  more  clover  again. 
There  was  another  roti^on  suited  to  high  farming  upon  chalk 
hills,  and  he  could  go  on  to  tell  them  of  hia  further  experience 
with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  he  would  not  further  detain 
them,  Imowing  that  there  were  others  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  Jamxs  WlTHXBS  oa^i  to  know  something  about  the 
four-course  system  of  farming.  At  all  events,  he  could 
say  that  he  knew  something  more  of  it  than  he  had  a 
desire  to  know,  and  could  not  say  much  in  its  fkvour.  He 
was  at  present  pretty  much  bound  to  that  system  on  one  of 
the  fkrms  which  he  occupied,  but  on  the  other,  which  he  rented 
of  Mr.  Blundell,  he  was  allowed  a  little  scope  to  improve  on 
that  system.  But  he  might  also  tell  them  th^t  he  was  not  so 
privileged  without  being  compelled  to  pay  dearly  for  it  in  the 
shane  of  extn  rent.  About  twenty  jrears  ago  he  took  a  farm 
in  tnat  neighbourhood,  and  was  stnctlv  m>und  to  the  four- 
course  syatem,  which  Ikieant  a  fourth-part  with  wheat  a  fourth 
with  roots,  a  fourth  part  with  barley  or  oats,  and  a  fourth  part 
with  cbver.  The  farm  having  beoi  cropped  after  this  svitem 
for  some  yean  previous  became  clover  sick,  and  he  could  not 
grow  clover.  Consequently  there  was  one-fourth  of  the  farm 
rendered  almost  useless.  By  consent  of  his  landlord  TMr. 
Blundell)  he  changed  the  system,  and  put  onlv  one-eighUi  of 
the  fkrm  to  clover,  or  one-half  of  a  fourth,  and  the  other  half 
with  beans  and  peas,  and  thus,  by  reversing,  the  land  was 
cropped  with  clover  only  once  in  eight  vears.  By  this  system 
he  could  produce  more  clover  on  an  eighth  of  the  farm  than  he 
had  previously  done  on  a  fourth,  while  ne  had  an  eighth  of  the 
&rm  cropped  with  beans  and  peas,  and  thus,  by  breaking  out 
of  the  track  of  the  four-course  system,  he  found  it  a  benefit  in 
extent  in  money  value  to  one-fourth  the  rent  of  the  farm, 
while  it  formed  an  excellent  prepantion  for  a  wheat  crop. 
The  strong  retentive  day  soils,  agab,  even  when  they  were 
drained,  were  very  unfit  to  carry  out  the  four-course  system, 
not  beoiuae  they  would  not  |^w  turnips,  but  because  they 
were  unfit  for  winter  fieeding  with  sheep.  The  knd  being  of 
that  character  the  food  afforded  but  httle  sood  to  the  stock, 
the  sheep  doing  great  ii^ury  to  the  land  oy  rendering  it 
unfit  for  a  crop  the  next  year,  and  in  this  way  the  four-course 
system  provedan  injury  to  the  tenant,  and  no  real  benefit  to 
thelanoiord.  Such  luid  was  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat  and  beans ;  sometimes  clover,  tares,  and  npe  for  early 
foedinff  might  be  srown,  but  sheep  ahoold  not  be  on  such  land 
after  the  month  ofSeptember.  'Ant  wai  another  deaoription 
of  land  in  thia  part  of  the  9Qivd^  where  th«  fo  v-covae  s^aten^ 
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eoold  not  be  carried  oat  effectaitUy  or  proAtablr,  viz.,  some  of 
the  lighter  or  mixed  Mils  which  were  nAtomlly  very  wet  and 
needed  draining.  Such  would  be  good  stock  and  com  land 
if  drained,  and  he  thought  that  every  owner  should  drain 
soch  before  binding  a  tenant  to  a  system  he  could  not  possi- 
bly carry  into  effMt  for  the  want  of  draining.  There  were, 
too.  some  seasons  which  would,  in  various  ways,  interfere 
with  the  foor-oourse  cropping  in  that  nei^hbonrhood,  or,  in 
(act,  any  other  regular  system.  A  practical  farmer's  hands 
should  never  be  tiM  to  a  system.  His  system  should  be  pro- 
gress^to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself,  without  an  injury, 
to  his  Undlord ;  to  produce  all  he  could,  to  employ  all  he 
could  by  productive  improvement,  and  to  give  it  up  with  both 
the  farm  and  himself  somewhat  the  better  for  having  been  on 
it.  If  leases  were  granted  with  two  years*  protection  to  the 
landlord,  very  little  more  was  needed.  He  had  heard  the  ob- 
servations  of  Mr.  Hughes  vrith  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but 
they  would  not  apply  in  his  case.  With  regard  to  wheat,  it 
was  the  most  valuable  crop  he  could  grow,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  displace  it  for  any  otlter.  It  ne  took  the  average  of 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  say 
that  his  wheat  was  worth  from  £10  to  £11  per  acre,  while 
his  barley  was  worth  but  £7  10s.  or  £8  per  acre.  His  beans 
had  been  a  failure  during  the  past  two  years,  but  he  had  liad 
a  very  profitable  crop  of  peas.  He  feared  they  would  fail 
this  year,  as  the  frost  or  something  seemed  to  have  affected 
them.  His  turnips  were  worth  about  £3  10s.  or  £4.  it 
would  not  do  for  him  to  throw  overboard  the  wheat  and  sub- 
titute  anything  else,  for  he  must  confess  tliat  it  was  wheat 
that  made  it  i>ay.  With  resard  to  a  fidlow,  he  did  not  think 
that  was  required  now,  as  tney  could  clean  the  ground  much 
easier  now  than  formerly.  They  had  got  into  the  system  of 
autumn  tillage,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  fallow.  The  market-gardeners  who  had  land  around 
there  never  had  a  fallow,  as  it  was  dug  with  the  spade,  and 
never  required  it. 

Mr.  DxAKB  had  a  liberal  landlord,  and  was  not  bound  down 
by  clauses  in  a  lease.  He  had  grown  both  clover  and  sainfoin 
with  considerable  advantage  by  naving  it  once  in  eight  years 
on  a  part  of  the  farm,  and  witn  rpgard  to  the  wheat  cron  being 
the  most  valuable,  there  was  no  question  about  it  If  tney  did 
not  plant  wheat  in  that  part  of  the  countrv  they  could  get  no- 
thing with  which  to  pay  the  rent.  He  did  not  think  the  four- 
course  system  could  oe  adopted  there,  and  he  was  sure  if  it 
was  they  should  never  be  able  to  pay  their  rent.  He  was 
sure  they  must  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Huglies  for  coming 
fVom  such  a  distance  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  HuoHCS  said  that  his  remarks  were  only  intended  to 
apply  to  land  which  was  suited  for  feeding  off  turnips  with 
sheep — ^tarnip  and  barley  land. 

Mr.  James  Withbbs  quite  understood  that.  As  he  had 
already  stated  his  wheat  crop  he  estimated  at  £11  per  acre, 
ahd  his  turnip  crop  only  £4.  It  might  be  said  "  Why  do  you 
grow  turnips  P**  It  was  because  they  made  the  manure,  the 
manure  grew  corn,  and  it  was  the  corn  that  produced  the 
capital.  If  any  one  could  show  him  a  method  of  producing 
manure  cheaper,  then  he  would  not  keep  another  sheep,  as  the 
corn  paid  the  best. 

Mr.  Spoonzk  said  there  were  but  few  ideas  in  the 
paper  that  were  new  to  tliem,  but  it  induced  them  to  reflect 
and  to  tliink  over  it  in  a  manner  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  do.  One  difficnltv  with  regard  to  the  subject  was 
that  in  this  county  they  had  scarcely  any  land  that  was 
adapted  to  barley  and  roots  which  was  also  adapted  for  pulse 
and  beans.  In  this  county  barlev  and  roots  did  well  on  the 
chalk  formation ;  but  it  wu  ill-adapted  for  beans.  The  bean 
crop  was  now  attended  with  much  more  uncertainty  than  for- 
merly. He  could  remember  seeing  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Thry  now  seldom  saw  more  than  ten,  and  often  much  less. 
He  could  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  he  could  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
tenant  to  gire  up  the  wheat  crop.  When  the  time  came  for 
paying  the  rent  the  fanner  took  mental  stock,  as  it  were,  of 
the  stack-yard,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  prospects  had  in- 
creased during  the  year.  He  might  say  that  in  passing  along 
by  a  farmyard  at  a  railway  pace,  and  if  tliey  took  a  broad  view 
over  it  and  saw  it  was  full  of  wheat  stacks,  they  would  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmer  had  the  means  of  pay- 
ing his  rent  and  going  on  for  another  year.  Barley  was  not 
so  very  successful  a  crop  there,  and  the  question  was  whether 


it  would  be  advisable  to  snbetitate  thai  lor  wheat  while  it  v» 
at  40s.  to  50s.  per  quarter.  That  vraa  the  thing  to  eoander. 
With  regard  to  wheat  it  was  only  in  oooseqnenoe  of  tbc  cos- 
stant  consumption  and  the  nnlimit<Mi  importations  thst  the 
price  was  kept  down.  What  was  the  price  at  the  praeit 
moment  P  ?«ot  a  veiy  bad  one  (No,  no).  They  had  bros^t 
more  land  under  cultivation ;  but  still  they  had  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  foreign  supply  to  a  great  extent  Sone 
Ct  improvements  had  heen  made  in  agricultue  withiii  tk 
eight  or  ten  years  upon  the  strong  day  lands  by  aesDiof 
steam  cultivation,  and  thus  fireah  soil  had  been  broogfct  ipind 
had  been  made  to  produce  food  in  the  shape  of  wheat  Tb^ 
had  heard  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  South,  of  Woditoe, 
with  the  steam  cultivator  on  such  lands.  He  did  not  tbisk  it 
would  be  found  to  pay  if  they  gave  up  a  valuable  crop  like 
wheat.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  contained  buubt  bisU, 
wliich  showed  them  it  was  benencial  to  deviate  from  the  (bu- 
course  system,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  snceem  in  tutm 
depended  upon  the  agreement  made  between  landlofd  ull 
tenant.  He  thought  that  tenants  should  be  deslt  with  liberally 
and  fairly,  so  that  they  might  be  induced  to  farm  well,  (or  be 
believed  he  need  adduce  no  argument  to  convince  tbins  tbt 
bad  farming  was  neither  profitable  to  the  landloni  or  tbe 
tenant,  and  it  was  to  the  intoest  of  both  that  land  sbooU  be 
farmed  well  to  the  last.  Some  cases  had  come  under  his  sotiee 
where  there  were  most  abominable  restrictions,  whieb  wm 
not  always  due  to  the  owners  themselYea,  but  originated  with 
musty  clauses  put  into  leases  which  were  drawn  ia  hvrer's 
offioea.  He  thought  that,  with  regard  to  land,  that  the  W 
they  had  to  do  with  lawyers  the  better  ("  Or  anTthiac  ek.}* 
Very  likely  that  was  true.  He  hoped  they  would  not  let  tbor 
Chairman  escape.  They  were  told  that  he  had  found  oot  tbe 
way  to  farm  advantageously,  and  if  his  modesty  woold  pensit 
he  noped  he  would  tell  them  the  system  he  adopted. 

The  Chaibman  said  the  discussion  had  not  only  led  to  the 
land,  but  the  drawing  of  the  leases  had  sJso  come  up, 
and  what  the  soil  of  the  country  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. There  were  some  farms  on  which  the  plan  pro- 
posed could  be  never  carried  out  He  did  not  tnink  tiut 
leases  should  contain  a  provision  that  a  nan  sbodd  be 
bound  to  a  certain  course.  They  all  knew  very  well  tbat  the 
four-course  system  prevented  them  from  mabag  aie  of  their 
land  to  the  beat  advantage,  but  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hsghn's 
remarks  about  the  bean  crop,  on  a  farm  he  occupied  be  had  Umi 
that  growing  beans  were  profitable.  The  beans  had  beea  foUoved 
by  wheat,  then  perhaps  he  had  had  oats,  and  then,  pcrhtv, 
beans  again.  So  long  as  he  could  get  a  good  crop  of  oora  be 
did  not  look  after  whetner  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  vsm- 
The  beans  were  very  beneficial  after  a  com  crop,  as  they  ui 
not  want  a  fallow,  as  could  be  plainly  seen  on  his  larm  hcih 
before  and  after  harvest.  He  beueved  with  Mr.  BlondeU  that 
when  they  had  a  tenant  they  should  deal  liberally  with  hm,K 
he  could  not  get  on  without  spending  money.  Theiefore  be 
thought  that  in  these  times  every  Uberslity  sboold  be 
shown  towards  a  tenant  with  regard  to  clauses  in  his  lease. 
He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Withers  had  said  about  wheat,  aod 
he  did  not  think  they  could  allow  anything  else  to  be  sobd* 
stituted  for  it  They  could  get  wheat  from  all  over  the  world, 
but  the  whole  consumed  in  the  country  did  not  come  frea 
foreign  parts.  Mr.  Caird  had  estimated  that  mote  than  oie- 
third  of  wliat  was  consumed  came  from  abroad,  and  that  ost  of 
twenty-two  million  quarters  about  nine  miUioas  were  in- 
ported  into  this  country.  He  was  lUly  oonrineed  that  if  th^ 
required  extra  aupplies  the  prices  would  go  up.  He  wss  afraid 
they  could  not  find  any  substitote  for  the  wheat  crop.  It  n* 
the  main  crop  of  the  country,  which  fed  the  people,  and  they 
must  endeavour  to  grow  as  much  wheat  aa  they  could.  Tbe 
production  of  rooto  from  the  soil  was  very  advaatageoos  w 
the  making  of  the  manure,  but  with  rsgard  to  the  adTaatage 
of  making  beef  and  mutton  he  oouM  never  see  mudi  profit  fron 
it.  The  only  benefit  the  animals  were  to  him  was  la  the  si- 
nnre.  If  they  did  without  them  they  .must  depend  apoa  u^- 
ficial  manures  to  keep  the  land  in  a  good  state,  and  natil  wj 
could  altogether  rely  on  them  they  could  not  afford  to  diipotfe 
vrith  their  sheep  and  beasts.  Then  with  regard  to  vhst  lb. 
Spooner  had  said  about  his  farming,  all  he  could  say  va«  tut 
he  endeavoured  to  farm  as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  was  wJ 
to  admit  that  he  got  a  little  profit  out  of  it^  but  he  thonght  he 
should  get  less  if  he  did  not  farm  as  he  dicL 

Mr.  Sutton  said  there  was  no  doabt  tiiat  steam  ealtiTah« 
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had  Terr  niieh  improved  the  ffrowing  of  wheat  throoghont 
the  whole  of  England.  He  had  been  in  couvenation  with 
many  agricdtarifts,  and  neaiir  every  man  with  whom  he  had 
eome  in  oontaef  had  eipressed  a  desire  to  now  more  wheat, 
to  till  the  ground  deeper,  and  that  get  a  oetter  crop.  That 
•eemed  to  he  the  general  with.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
ditenia  the  evilt  or  benefits  of  the  fonr-coone  tjttem.  at  he 
had  not  had  mneh  experience  in  tnoh  mattert,  hot  he  thooght 
it  right  to  tell  them  there  wat  a  general  desire  to  grow  more 
whoit. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  tpeaking  at  a  maltster,  thought,  for  hit  own 
part,  that  in  conieqnence  of  the  great  contnmption  of  tngar 
there  would  he  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  barley  next  year. 
Brewera  uied  tngar,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  find  their 
barley  would  reach  the  high  pricet  again  they  had.  The 
duty  that  wat  put  on  tngar  latt  winter  had  not  materially 
reduced  the  oontumption,  and  he  had  almost  thought  of  taking 
oat  a  licence  to  tell  it  himidf.  They  got,  in  tome  seasons,  an 
extnordinaiy  good  Quality  barley  from  the  German  States,  and 
th^  got  eome  of  the  bc«t  malt  from  Saal  barley.  In  1869 
and  1860  be  wat  obliged  to  go  there  and  purchase  barley, 
which  was  as  good  as  any  he  had  seen  in  his  life ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  thought  they  should  use  their  judgment  before  they 
attempted  to  make  any  increase  in  the  growth  of  barley.  He 
thougnt  if  the  Government  did  not  do  something  in  tne  way 
of  altering  the  malt-tax  that  sunr  would  be  on  the  increase 
year  after  year,  while  the  demand  for  barlev  would  decrease. 

Mr.  HuOHSS,  in  reply,  said  the  object  he  had  in  view  wat 
to  see  if  they  could  not  arrive  at  a  prescribed  system  of  culti- 
tion  which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large 


rather  than  any  particular  district.  He  himself  had  mat 
reverence  for  the  old  golden  wheat,  and  he  was  as  unwuling 
to  give  it  up  as  anv  gentleman  present,  but  the  question  wat 
whether  thev  could  grow  it  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
chairman  haa  said  that  when  there  was  a  scarcity  in  the  erop 
the  price  would  rise,  but  he  thought  that  time  liad  gone  by. 
Even  in  the  remarkable  year  of  1869  the  price  did  not  rise ; 
and  while  they  were  getting  a  remunerative  price  for  their 
wheat  now,  he  would  remina  them  that  EngUmd  daring  the 
last  five  months  had  been  turned  into  an  exporting  country. 
They  had  been  exporting  wheat  abroad,  anil  therefore  the 
prices  could  not  be  depencfod  upon.  There  wat  no  doubt  that 
tome  gentlemen  could  grow  wheat  at  a  good  profit,  but  there 
were  not  many  in  that  happjf  potition.  One  gentleman  in  that 
room  had  thrown  a  dark  veil  over  the  protpMtt  of  the  barley 
growers  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  sugar,  and  if  the 
prospects  of  the  wheat  and  the  barley  growers  were  depreciating 
they  were  in  a  still  more  unfavourabliB  position,  and  therefore 
it  became  more  important  than  ever  that  they  should  turn 
their  attention  to  growing  green  crops  for  the  production  of 
beef  and  mutton.  Sheep  were  more  profitable  than  a  com  crop, 
and  with  bread  now  to  cheap,  and  likely  to  become  dieaper, 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  animal  food. 
Farmers  would  be  blind  if  thev  did  not  tarn  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that 
if  they  nad  the  wool  off  the  sheeps*  backs  and  then  got  81b. 
per  lb.  for  them  there  were  very  few  who  woald  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  th^  could  not  make  it  pay  to  keep  sheep. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  customary  votet  of 
thanks. 


LAVENHAM  FAEMBRS'  CLUB. 

FABMERS    AND    FARMING. 


At  the  hut  meeting  of  thit  Qub,  Mr.  Wm.  Biddell  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  B.  L.  EviABTT  taid  he  thought  that  they  at  farmert 
might  congratulate  themtelvet  on  thit  atpect  of  the  tubject, 
that  they  ToUowed  an  occupation  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
neoettary,  and  the  most  widespread  of  anv  that  wat  followed 
in  thit  world.    He  should  tpeak  first  of  farmers,  and  then  of 
&rming  generally ;  and  in  speaking  of  farmers,  the  first  subject 
for  observation  which  presented  itself  was  the  great  variety  of 
the  men  that  followed  that  occupation.    He  supposed  that 
there  was  no  other  occapation  followed  by  men  which  com- 
prised within  itself  a  larger  variety  of  different  grades  of  men. 
There  had  been  amongst  the  farminir  class  the  very  highest  of 
the  land.    It  was  said  that  George  III.  found  more  pleasure 
in  hit  iarm  than  he  did  in  hit  kingdom.    The  late  Prince 
Consort  was  also  fond  of  agriculture,  and  was  most  snccessfal 
in  its  pursuit.    Then  there  were  very  few  of  the  great  noble- 
men and  landowners  of  this  country  who  were  not  more  or 
lest  practical  agriculturists,  and  there  was  one  who  was  the 
foremost  in  the  agricultaral  world — ^he  referred  to  the  first 
Earl   of  Leicester.    From  the  great  noblemen  downwards, 
among  those  who  owned  large  portions  of  land,  there  were  few 
who  were  not  more  or  less  connected  with  agriculture.    Then 
there  was  the  class  of  gentlemen  agriculturists,  so  well  repre- 
sented by  the  icentleman  on  his  right  (the  Chairman^.    There 
were  numbers  of  gentlemen  of  ample  means  who  followed  the 
calling,  not  at  a  business,  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  but  as  a  call- 
ing in  which  they  found  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  amongst 
the  number  was  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated,  and 
some  of  the  pleasautettgentlementobe  met  vrith  in  this  county. 
Then  there  was  a  large  class  of  men — ^unhappily  a  class  fast 
finishing — ^the  yeomanry,  or  men  who  farmed  their  own 
little  plots  of  land.  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  see  that 
dass  diminishing  at  it  wat,  for  there  was  no  more  independent 
position  amongst  men  than  to  farm  one's  own  land.   The  time 
WM  when  men  of  that  dass  were  the  great  stay  of  the  country, 
and  in  some  of  the  critical  periods  of  our  history  they  had 
taken  a  moat  distinguished  part.    It  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Everett)  that  lenslation  could  preveht  this  state  of  things, 
end  it  wu  one  of  the  retultt  of  the  enormout  wealth  amongst 
us  that  we  mw  the  poetenion  of  the  had  coming  into  fewer 


hands ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  date  to  which  he  wat  now 
referring  wat  rapidly  diminithing.  Again,  there  wat  alto  a 
large  class  of  men  who  were  called  apron-string  farmers,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  the  stronsest  numbers  around  the  large 
towns,  men  engaged  in  trades  of  various  kinds,  but  who,  from 
a  love  of  agriculture,  tried  their  hands  at  farming.  Some  of 
these  gentiemen  often  made  ridiculous  mistakes  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  no  injury  was  done  to  those  who  committed 
them,  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry  wat  caused  amongst  those 
who  witnessed  them.  Amongst  this  dass  of  men,  nowever, 
aftor  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  vrere  to  be  found  some  of 
the  best  and  sharpest  fanners ;  men  of  education ;  men  who 
turned  things  to  the  best  account,  and  men  who  often  got  a- 
head  of  their  slow-paced  neighbours.  Next  came  the  scientific 
farmers — not  a  numerous  dass — but  an  important  and  noisy 
dass,  represented  in  the  first  rank  by  Mr.  Meohi.  These  gen- 
tiemen Denefited  agriculture,  but  he  (Mr.  Everett)  did  not 
think  that  they  benefited  agriculturists.  They  introduced 
new  methods,  and  went  a^head  in  many  ways,  not  profitable 
perhaps  to  follow,  but  which  had  in  them  the  germs  which,  in 
time,  devdoped  into  something  profitable.  At  the  same  time 
one  often  read  with  regret  the  statistics  such  gentlemen  issued, 
being  assured  that  they  were  not  corroborated  by  fact,  and 
they  oad  a  misleading  and  iojurious  influence  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  them.  He  now  came  to  the  largest  datt  of 
all,  viz.,  thote  who  followed  farming  at  a  butiness  to  live  by ; 
and  here  there  was  an  infinite  variety,  men  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  information,  if  not  of  the  most  polished 
manners,  men  who  were  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  who  pos- 
sessed no  particular  knowledge  of  anything  beyond  the  land 
on  which  they  lived,  and  on  which  their  thoughts  were 
bound  up,  men  whose  reading  was  confined  to  their  Bible 
and  newspaper,  a  most  worthy  dais  of  men  as  a 
whole;  but  there  were  amongst  the  dass  of  busineai 
farmert,  iharp  practical  men,  acute  well-read  men,  and  many 
who  had  been  left  somewhat  behind  in  the  progress  of  modem 
sodety.  Last  of  all  there  was  the  working  farmer,  an  indivi- 
dual certainly  devontedly  to  be  pitied;  men  who  in  reality 
earned  less  than  the  men  they  employed ;  men  who  employed 
more  hours  than  the  hibourer,  whose  earnings  were  not,  at  in 
the  ease  of  the  working  tumotf  affeeted  by  the  teaaont,  tad 
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alto^hei^  the  pontion  of  this  dan  of  (aimer  was  not  to  be 
enTied.  Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  them  look  at 
farmers  as  employers.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  we  had 
heard  a  great  deal.  It  was  often  supposed  that  farmers  were 
bad  masters,  and  they  had  a  bad  name  in  the  labour  market. 
The  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  him,  was  a  yer^  fsTourite  subject  for  many  to 
discant  upon.  Any  one  lookmg  considerately  and  practically 
at  this  matter,  would  see  that,  after  all,  the  condition  of 
iht  labouring  man  in  the  Tillages  and  working  on  farms  would 
contrast  favourably  with  the  unskilled  labourer  working  in 
towns.  Of  the  two  the  balance  of  comfort,  if  he  was  a  pru&nt 
man,  rested  with  the  agricultural  labourer,  his  employment 
being  re^ar,  and  he  had  advantages  and  privileges  which  his 
brother  m  the  town  did  not  possess,  fie  (Mr.  Everett)  was 
persuaded,  notwithstanding  all  that  their  town  friends  might 
say,  that  the  unskilled  labourer  in  the  town  was  not  so  well  off 
as  the  unskilled  labourer  working  on  the  land.  Labouring 
men  might  be  much  better  off  than  th^  were  hut  througn 
fkults  of  their  own  management.  The  waste  of  Uiat  class  of 
men — though  their  wages  would  not  allow  of  much  waste- 
was  very  noticeable:  those  who  employed  their  daughters 
knew  the  tendency  there  was  to  extravagance  in  their  habits. 
And  then  there  was  the  reckless  way  in  which  the  labouring 
class  began  in  their  maried  life  ;  so  much  so  that  if  those  of 
the  middle- class  followed  their  example,  they  would  be  reduced 
to  their  level.  He  contended  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  an 
agricultural  labourer^  if  he  gave  his  attention  to  it,  to  lay  by 
a  good  sum  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  of  age  to  enable  him  to  furnish  a  cottage,  take  a 
wife,  and  begin  life  with  a  few  pounds  in  hand,  with  the  pro- 
spect, with  care  and  frugality,  of  a  tolerably  comfortable  life. 
The  more  usual  case  with  such  men  during  the  time 
they  had  mone^  was  to  spend  it  with  such  men  as  the  host  of 
the  house  in  wnich  the  members  of  this  dub  were  assembled 
this  evening,  and  when  they  married  they  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  put  into  the  house,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  weeks 
of  their  marriage  the  increase  of  their  family  commenced,  and 
80  they  struggled  on  in  a  miserable  existence,  with  regard  to 
which  they  had  themselves  to  thank  more  than  anybcMy  else. 
An  important  point  in  the  subject  under  discusuon  this  evening 
was  that  of  wages.  How  much  were  the  farmers  to  blame  for 
not  paying  more  P  If  we  looked  at  the  position  of  the  farmer 
we  could  see  that  he  had  no  power  in  this  matter.  There 
were  two  thinn  they  could  not  control,  one  was  the  rent  of 
the  land,  and  the  other  was  the  price  of  the  articles  produced 
on  the  land,  and  the  farmer  was  bound  in  chains,  as  it  were, 
between  the  two.  He  could  not  effect  the  price  of  what  he 
sold,  and  he  could  not  effect  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for 
his  land,  and,  in  order  to  leave  a  margin,  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  he  did  pay.  He 
(Ur.  Everett)  spoke  generally,  and  upon  the  average.  Com- 
paring the  earnings  of  the  farmer  himself  Tapart^  from  the 
money  he  put  into  the  business)  with  the  earnmgs  of  the  men, 
the  men  received  more  money  out  of  the  business  than  did  the 
master.  He  had  thought,  when  he  had  read  the  observations 
made  by  Canon  Oirdlestone  and  other  high  personages  who 
had  spoken  upon  this  subject,  that  it  was  all  very  well  for 
those  who  were  not  farmers,  and  had  no  interest  iu  it,  to 
■peak  of  practical  agriculture ;  but  if  Canon  Girdlestone,  the 
rumerous  writers  in  the  public  papers,  and  those  who  said 
■uch  hard  things  themselves  would  take  farms,  and  carry  out 
in  practice  the  payment  of  the  higher  scale  of  wages  and  con- 
tinue it,  the  farmers  would  be  indined  to  listen  to  what  they 
had  to  say.  Farmers  had  been  much  abused  in  this  respect, 
and  most  unjustly ;  and  looking  at  the  short  hours  that  the 
men  had  to  work  in  the  dark  oays,  looking  at  the  wet  days 
when  farmers  had  to  find  employment  which  was  not  remune- 
rative, the  occasionally  long  frosts  and  idle  times  of  the  year 
when  farmers  made  a  strong  effort  to  keep  on  those  men  who 
were  considered  to  be  in  regular  service,  though  they  knew 
they  were  not  getting  moneyU  worth,  the  conduct  of  the 
farmer,  taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration,  was,  he 
maintained,  to  be  commended,  rather  than  condemned,  as  the 
employer  of  labour.  There  was  not  a  more  thoughtful  and 
coasiderate  employer  of  labour  than  the  farmer ;  and  though 
the  wages  might  seem  small  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid 
py  the  commercial  community,  yet,  on  comparing  wiiat  the 
labourer  received  with  what  the  master  received,  it  would  be 
WUtta  that  the  former  paid  their  men  much  nearer  whit  he 


actually  received  than  did  other  emjdoyers.  He  desired  next 
to  speak  of  farmers  as  public  men.  There  wve  no  men  in  thiA 
country  that  were  less  public  men  than  fanners,  or  that  took 
less  interest  in  public  affairs.  The  gentlemen  present  this 
evening  knew  very  well  how  difficult  it  was  on  any  oocauoa, 
and  with  regard  to  any  question,  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
farmers  in  large  numb^.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  reason 
in  it.  It  was,  of  course,  very  different  to  uem  to  what  it  was 
with  townspeople,  who  had  lighted  streets,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  late  hours,  and  who  could  meet  withoat  any  inooa- 
venience  to  themselves.  The  whole  toior  of  a  &rmer*s  life 
was  to  make  him  a  quiet  home-loving  bird,  whom  it  was  diS- 
cult  to  drag  out  of  his  cage  when  once  returned  to  it  from  hi« 
day's  labour.  He  thought  that  in^this  matter  the  farmers 
had  been  much  to  blame.  It  became  every  man  in  a  laul 
like  'F^*g1^n<^  to  take  some  part  in  public  afEairs.  Who  was  it 
that  governed  this  country  P  It  was  the  people,  and  no  &ig- 
lishman  could  shirk  fairly  and  honourably  the  responsiDiHty 
that  belonged  to  him  as  a  dtizen  aud  Englishman  to  bear  his 
part  in  public  affairs.  As  to  political  questions  which  affected 
the  interest  of  the  farmers,  how  sbw  and  inactive  the  &rmen 
had  been.  Take  the  question  of  the  Malt-tax.  Did  any  one 
imagine  that  if  a  tax  like  that  were  put  upon  coal  or  iron,  or 
any  of  those  productions  which  engaged  the  indsatiy  of  their 
friends  in  the  North  of  England,  that  they  would  for  these  70 
years  or  more  have  submitted  to  such  a  monstrona  and  shame- 
ful tax  as  that  P  Not  only  did  the  farmers  submit  to  it,  bat 
actually  many  of  the  producers  believed  that  monstrous  iai* 
post  upon  malt  was  a  oenefit  rather  than  injury.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  persuade  the  owner  of  a  coal  or  iron  mine  ths: 
such  a  duty  as  that  woi:dd  be  a  benefit  to  him  P  And  yei 
there  were  farmers  so  ignorant  and  inattentive  to  public 
affairs  that  they  could  be  crammed  with  such  atnff  as  that. 
Considering  the  enormity  of  that  tax,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  had  submitted  to  it^  it  showed  how  little  spirit  there  was 
amongst  them,  that  they  had  not  mcde  a  long  and  vigoroas 
effort  to  remove  the  bniuen.  Let  them  determine  to  peraevm 
in  the  matter,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  remis- 
sion of  the  tax.  This  want  of  public  spirit,  however,  aeoned 
to  be  in  some  degree  diminishing ;  and  the  great  progress  that 
had  been  seen  to  take  place  in  reference  to  the  fomadon  of 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  vras,  he  took  it,  a  good  augury  for 
the  future.  It  might  be  owing  to  the  spread  of  education  or 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers,  these  things  tend- 
ing to  bring  &rmers  more  on  a  level  intdleetually,  and  ia 
activity  witn  those  in  towns,  who  enjoyed  many  pririlccH 
before  they  reached  the  &rmer.  With  this  increase  of  public 
spirit  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  before  v&j 
long  see  the  peculiar  burdens  of  the  fannera  removed. 
He  did  not  stand  there  to  advise  any  man  to  go  in  for 
public  life.  There  were  two  extremes  to  be  aToiJed, 
That  man  was  not  wise  who  attended  to  the  business  of 
the  public  and  neglected  his  own.  That  man  was  also  to 
blame  who  had  a  supine  indifference  to  everything  going  oa 
around  him,  and  who  refused  to  lend  his  influence  to  assist  ia 
the  various  movements  in  which  agricultuhsta  were  deeply 
interested.  In  the  present  day  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  Itad 
a  helping  hand  in  the  different  public  questions,  via.,  by  mesju 
of  a  small  subscription  in  support  of  those  organizations  re> 
presenting  the  voice  of  the  fanners,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  went  to  the  front  in  these  matters.  lo 
approaching  the  last  aspect  of  the  sulject,  farmeri  as  politi. 
cians,  he  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  delicate  ground,  bat 
when  the  persons  in  town  were  asked  their  opinions  ss  to 
farmers'  politics  it  vras  well-known  that  that  opinion  was  tbst 
they  were  a  class  distinguished  by  servility  to  the  landhird— 
that  if  the  politics  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  vras  known  so  were 
also  the  politics  of  the  tenant.  He  was  afraid  that  tltere  vas 
some  truth  in  this,  that  many  watched  the  wi^  in  which  the 
landlords  Toted,  and  they  followed  in  the  same  track.  To- 
happily  this  political  servility — this  thinkine  one  way  and 
voting  another  was  not  confined  to  farmers .  He  was  glad  tbst 
the  Sallot  was  about  to  be  introduced,  which  would,  be 
thought,  enable  a  man  to  give  his  vote  without  running  tbe 
risk  of  bringing  injury  upon  his  family,  and  to  carry  out  those 
opinions  he  honestly  entertained.  He  submitted  that  the 
farmer  was  much  to  olame  if  he  allowed  himself  to  vote  con- 
trary to  his  opinions.  If  a  man  took  a  decided  stand  he  vu 
respected,  but  if  a  man  lent  himself  to  the  bidding  of  the  meo 
who  would  put  the  ionw  9a  the  sharpest)  that  naa  wks  h«at«d 
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bp  by  men  of  both  sides,  and  saljected  to  the  greatest  pressure. 
It  was  a  most  ungentlenianlj  and  nnhandsome  thing  for  one 
man  who  held  the  prosperity  of  another  man  in  his  power  that 
he  should  nse  that  power  to  make  him  rote  contraiy  to  his 
belief— it  was  as  nnworthj  on  his  part  as  was  the  serrilily 
of  the  man  on  whom  this  mflnenoe  was  nsed.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  coontrr. 

Mr.  Hawkins  :  We  are  all  independent  here  (langhterl. 

Mr.  EvxRETT  :  Bat  in  his  part  of  the  country  the  national 
colour  of  the  farmer  was  blue,  and  it  was  a  fact  which  some- 
times cansed  a  little  cogitation  in  his  mind.  If  you  let  him 
alone  throughont  Enirland  he  was  bine  without  any  coercion 
on  the  part  of  his  landlord.  He  had  lived  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  two  or  three  times  since  he 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  Blalt-tax,  and  twice  with  a 
large  surplus;  and  on  one  occaaion,  just  before  the  Ee- 
fonn  BilJ,  he  could  have  brought  in  almost  any  Budget 
he  pleased — he  was  so  hard  up  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  money  that  he  began  to  propose  paying  off  the 
National  debt,  and  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  Malt-tax. 
Among  the  Tarious  occupations  followed  in  this  oonntir,  there 
was  none  that  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of  development 
than  that  of  agriculture,  and  he  took  it  that  they  had  not  been 
behind  hand  in  the  progress  that  they  had  made.  If  we  com- 
pared the  farmer  of  to-day  with  the  farmer  of  a  century  ago, 
we  should  find  that  the  progress  and  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture was  as  patent  as  the  progress  in  other  oomparatively  more 
intellectual  pursuits.  He  had  been  asking  himself  in  what 
respect  they  had  made  improvements.  He  Uiought  that  where 
the  land  was  well  farmed  there  was  nearly  as  much  com 
grown  (ormerly  as  now.  The  great  advance  had  been  made 
in  stock.  Wlule  com  had  got  cheaper,  stock  had  sot  dearer. 
and  attention  had  in  consequence  been  given  to  the  latter,  and 
nothing  had  so  much  altered  the  farmers  of  the  present  day 
as  the  introduction  of  various  new  plants,  enabling  them  to 
produce  more  food  upon  their  farms  tnan  did  their  foreCathers. 
The  question  was  whether  their  attention  could  not  be  profit- 
ably directed  to  the  introduction  of  further  new  plants.  The 
farmers  of  the  present  day  too,  employed  machinery  of  a  supe- 
rior class,  there  were  greater  iacibties  for  feeding,  by  the  ua- 
covery  of  the  value  of  Unseed  and  cotton-cake,  and  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  land  had  been  increased  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  introduction  of  chemical  manures  the  value  of 
which  had  not  vet  been  fully  developed.  Then  came  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farmer^a  wants,  in  connection  with  which 
point  he  remarked  that  if  a  man  farmed  upon  the  four-course 
shift,  and  occupied  good  land,  he  had  no  need  to  buy  artificial 
manures  if  he  made  proper  economy  of  the  manure  at  home. 
He  had  been  on  to  some  farm  premises  in  Shropshire  where 
the  buildings  were  on  the  four  sides  of  a  square,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  receptacle  for  the  manure,  where  it  was  dailv 
thrown,  and  there  was  a  substantial  grating  arrangement  with 
drains  leading  from  it  to  the  cesspool,  and  in  that  way  all  that 
went  out  of  the  manure  was  saved  and  distributed  with  the 
moat  beneficial  effect.  Something  of  that  kind  was  much 
needed  in  this  county,  it  being  almost  a  sinful  waste  to  allow 
the  best  of  the  manure  to  run  away,  as  it  now  frequently  did 
in  consequence  of  the  defective  arrauMments.  He  would  next 
touch  upon  the  question  of  soil.  In  looking  at  heavy  land 
and  light  land,  and  the  systems  pursued  upon  them,  it  had 
struck  him  that  a  man  talang  lisht  land  (and  assuming  that 
his  object  was  to  make  money),  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  money 
together,  he  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  his  pocket  buttoned 
up.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  mgh  farming  on  light 
land  was  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  Men  might  spend 
their  money  upon  manures,  but  they  would  never  see  it  asain. 
He  would  advise  anv  young  man  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
place  himself  upon  light  land,  to  keep  his  pockets  buttoned 
up,  to  take  what  his  mrm  would  grow,  and  not  attempt  high 
farming,  or  it  would  soon  land  him  in  the  workhouse.  With 
heavy  land,  the  case  was  very  different ;  all  the  improvements 
of  late  years  tended  to  bear  fruit  upon  heavy  land.  Draining 
had  done  a  great  deal ;  and  as  to  the  chemical  manures,  this, 
as  he  had  said,  was  a  question  only  in  its  infancy,  and  it  struck 
him  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  com  would  follow 
corn.  Putting  money  into  heavy  land  was  like  putting  it  into 
a  good  sound  bank,  and  heavy  huad  would  bear  cross-cropping 
for  several  years  in  succession.  With  reference  to  fimning  as 
an  occupation,  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  that  was 
pletNUDt  in  fazming.   There  WM  mi  wnount  of  freedom  Mid 


independence  which  could  hardly  be  enjoyed  in  any  other 
calling.  There  was  a  natural  pleasure  in  cultivating  a 
piece  of  land,  which  was  felt  by  most  men,  especially 
any  one  connected  with  land  in  youth.  We  saw  flowers 
in  the  wkdows  of  cottages  in  the  darkest  streets  and  hnes 
of  our  great  cities.  Fanning  was  an  occupation  that  wai 
good  and  exceedingly  pleasant  for  a  man  to  follow  who 
was  independent  of  nis  fiurm,  and  one  sometimes  exoeed- 
ingly  unpleasant  to  the  man  who  was  dependent  upon 
what  he  oonld  get  from  it  for  his  existence.  He  shoold  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  were  the  profits  of  a  farm. 
The  Chancellor  of  (he  Exche<|ner  assumed  that  the  fhrmei^s  in- 
come was  half  his  rent,  and  his  tithe  added  together.  He  (Mr. 
Everett)  thought  they  might  take  that  as  a  fair  data  as  to 
what  the  profits  of  the  farm  ought  to  be,  and  as  to  whether  the 
profits  of  the  fkrmers  were  that,  it  seemed  to  be  a  question  of 
rent.  Mr.  Goachen  thought  the  profits  of  the  fiumer  under 
Schedule  B  had  not  declined,  and  that  no  one  could  say  that 
farmers*  incomes  were  less  than  formerly.  If  a  farmer  could 
^t  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  assumed  to  be  his 
mcome,  it  would  be  found  to  be  about  ten  per  cent,  on  his 
capital;  five  per  cent  for  his  monev,  and  five  per  cent,  for  him- 
self, n  he  had  260  acres,  employing  £2,600,  there  would  be 
£125  for  interest  of  his  money,  and  £126  for  himself,  and  in- 
cluding the  tithe  he  would  have  about  £160  as  the  reward  of 
his  labour.  Considering  the  inteUigenoe  and  attention  that 
was  required  to  make  use  of  that  money,  that  was  about  aa 
miserable  an  occupation  as  a  man  could  follow.  He  would  say 
to  the  voung  man  who  was  thinking  about  going  into  farming 
that  if  he  relt  he  had  a  capacity  to  grapple  with  other 
men,  if  he  felt  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  amongst  his  fel- 
lows in  the  struggle  of  life*  by  no  means  let  him  become  a 
fknner.  Ton  never  knew  a  farmer  to  become  very  rich  out  of 
his  business ;  if  he  had  money*  it  was  because  he  b^ran  with 
money,  or  had  money  left  to  the  farm.  He  was  afraid  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  anybody  to  gain  a  large  fortune  in  the 
business.  Tnere  was  one  other  matter  he  must  not  pass  by, 
and  that  was  the  question  of  rent.  He  had  said  that  there 
was  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  if  a  man  paid  a  fair  rent.  Some 
had  said  that  rent  had  nothing  to  do  with  farming.  Ha 
did  not  believe  any  such  thing.  In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  a 
farm,  a  man  was  not  so  careful  of  his  rent  as  he  ought  to  be. 
The  position  of  a  landlord,  and  a  man  who,  like  the  gentle- 
man in  the  chair  this  evening,  had  to  set  rent  was  a  very 
delicate  one.  When  a  man  went  to  a  landlord,  or  an  agent,  ana 
said  he  was  willing  to  give  so-and-so  for  the  nrm,  and  it  was 
more  than  had  been  given  before,  it  was  of  course  difficult  to 
withstand  the  temptation.  His  advice  was  not  to  pay  too 
much  rent — it  was  much  better  not  to  have  farms  than  to  pav 
too  much  rent.  In  his  neighbourhood  farms  let  at  much 
higher  rents ;  but  he  had  Uvea  long  enough  to  find  that  those 
who  paid  the  higher  rent  did  not  make  the  farms  pa^  any 
more  than  their  predecessors,  and  the  extra  amount  of  rent 
had  to  come  in  most  cases  out  of  their  capital.  Those  who 
tried  their  hands  at  amateur  farming  at  high  rents  spoke 
sorely  of  their  experience.  It  wonld  not  do  to  pay  too  nigh 
rent.  Those  who  did  that  would  find  that  they  missed  crops 
as  others  did,  and  that  they  lost  crops  as  others  did :  they 
might  have  a  particular  system,  but  they  could  not  make  the 
land  produce  more  than  its  natural  increase.  If  people  would 
pay  higher  rents  than  their  predecessors,  they  must  expect 
to  lose  their  money  and  their  time.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  where  the  crop  of  fools  came  from  that 
took  fiurms  in  that  way.  He  knew  farms  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood that  had  changed  hands  six  or  seven  times,  and  every 
tenant  had  lost  monev.  However,  one  man  no  sooner  gave  up 
than  there  were  numbers  readv  to  come  in  and  take  the  farm. 
There  were  two  ways  pursued  by  landlords  in  dealing  with 
this  question.  In  the  one  case  the  instraction  given  to  the 
agent  was  to  this  effect,  "  I  wish  this  rent  set  so  that  the 
tenant  can  live.  Though  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  ^ain 
money  fast,  I  wish  to  see  the  land  let  so  that  he  can  gain  a 
livelihood,  bring  up  his  familv  respectably,  and,  when  he  dies, 
leave  his  son  or  his  family  a  balance,  so  that  they  can  carry  on 
the  farm."  In  the  other  case,  there  were  those  who  instmcted 
their  agents  thus,  "  Oct  all  you  can."  This  was  a  matter 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  as  well  u  of  the  landlord. 
If  his  hearers  had  got  good  landlords,  let  them  be  thankful 
for  it ;  but  if  they  could  not  obtain  limd  without  paying  more 
tiun  Miyone  elie  paid  for  it,  let  it  alone,  and  in  time  thinga 
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would  iiod  their  own  leynl,  and  land  would  be  obtained  at  a 
fair  price. 

Mr.  W.  BaK£R  (L<0Dff  Melford)  said,  with  regard  to  light 
and  heavy  lands,  the  effeet  of  the  leasoni,  and  ineakinff  of 
1849  to  1862,  that  wu  a  time  which  would  bring  a  Wvy-land 
farmer  to  hit  senses,  and  make  him  feel  as  though  he  was 
somewhat  out  of  his  depth.  Then  there  were  the  years  1856, 
1869, 18C0  seasons  calcuUted  to  make  a  heayy-land  &rmer 
draw  larsely  upon  anything  he  mi|[ht  have  in  hand  in  the 
buik.  As  to  men  not  embarking  in  farming  pursuits,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  found  that  eight  out  of  ten  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  went  to  the  wall;  whereas, 
tnongh  there  might  not  be  large  fortunes  made  out  of  farms, 
only  two  out  of  ten  of  the  agrieultural  oommnnity  became 
bankrupt.  Mr.  Everett  had  touched  upon  pohtics.  He  (Mr. 
Baker)  might  nj,  as  a  tenant-farmer,  Uiat  he  had  never  gone 
against  his  oonvu^ons,  and  he  would  sive  the  aristocracy  the 
credit  that  was  due  to  them,  and  say  that  he  had  never  been 
asked  by  any  landlord  as  to  which  way  he  was  going  to  vote. 
His  Cdend  appeared  to  be  somewhat  of  a  liberal;  but  he  (Mr. 
Baker)  was  a  Conservative,  and  he  thought  he  miffht  say  that 
if  a  man  would  look  into  the  matter  he  would  find  that  every 
man  before  he  was  liberal  must  be  conservative.  Because, 
unless  a  man  conserved  that  which  he  had,  he  could  not  be 
liberal  to  his  friends.  It  was  the  law  of  nature  to  be  con- 
servative— ^to  preserve  that  which  was  our  own,  and  to  con- 
serve that  which  we  believed  to  be  the  right  of  others.  For 
himMlf,  asa  Conservative,  he  would  not  support  anything 
which  he  believed  would  take  from  another  an  interest  he  ban 
a  fair  daim  in,  or  a  right  he  was  entitled  to.  In  regard  to 
the  Influence  said  to  m  possessed  bv  landlords  over  tenants, 
there  was  an  identity  of  interest,  and  men  would  accordingly 
be  found  to  be  working  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hitchcock  said  the  migority  of  light-land  fiir- 
mers  were  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  malt-duty.  The 
Scoteh  farmers  grew  some  of  the  best  barley  in  tlie  world, 
and  he  never  heard  of  a  Scotch  farmer  electing  a  man  on  the 
mund  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  the  malt- 
duty.  He  (Mr.  Hitehcook)  always  tbon^t  the  advocacy  of 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  muddled.  Mr.  Everett  had  asked 
whether  owners  of  coal  and  iron  mines  would  have  continued 
long  under  such  an  impost.  These  men,  however,  would  be 
content  with  an  easement  of  the  burden  from  time  to  time 
nntil  the  whole  was  got  rid  of.  Thw  would  not  have  said, 
**  We  will  have  the  total  repeal,  or  nothing.**  Thi«  principle 
of  the  gradual  easement  of  the  malt-tex  was  strikinny  exem- 
plified in  the  sugar  duties  and  the  pennv  postage.  Mr.  Eve- 
rett, in  speaking  on  this  subject,  hardly  did  Mr.  Disraeli 
justice.  What  was  it  that  Mr.  Disraeli  went  out  upon  P  He 
^d  not,  it  was  true,  go  out  upon  the  actual  attempt  to  repeal 
the  tax.  but  he  did  upon  that  which  he  would  hare  substituted 
— 'the  alteration  in  the  income-tex.  The  members  representing 
laive  towns  and  others  attecked  the  man  like  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  hounded  him  down,  jeering  at  his  agricultural  predilec- 
tions and  his  favourite  theory  of  the  mut-tax ;  ana  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  when  in  opposition  they  proposed  certain 
things  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  out  when  in  office. 
If  the  farmers  of  England  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax,  what  was  to  be  done  in  rejgard  to  the  spint  productions  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  spirit-Ux  producing  ten  millions, 
while  the  malt-tax  pxt)duced  onW  about  six  P  The  ballot  was 
considered  to  be  the  great  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  the  country. 
He  must  think  that  some  of  ite  advocates  frequently  enter- 
tained donbte  as  to  the  proper  working  of  the  ballot.  They 
had  the  ballot  in  France,  ana  what  was  the  result  P  Let  those 
who  talked  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  the  intelligence  which  prevailed  in  the 
towns,  look  at  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  rural  districto 
of  France.  He  met  the  other  day  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  he  ever  met  in  his  life.  He  was  an  American,  and  he 
said,  '*  I  thank  God  I  am  not  an  Englishman  ;*'  bnt  he  added, 
*'  If  I  were  an  Eng;Ushman,  I  should  be  a  conservative,  and  I 
should  be  a  protectionist,  because  these  are  more  adapted  to 
the  wante  of  your  country.'*  This  gentleman,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  rowdyism,  the  chicanerr  pursued  in  America, 
where  they  had  the  ballot,  must  have  known  that  it  would  not 
do  all  that  was  expected  of  it.  Mr.  Everett's  lecture  was, 
he  said,  the  best  that  had  ever  been  delivered  in  that  room, 
and  he  gave  that  gentleman  the  highest  credit,  not  onlv  for  the 
matter  of  the  address,  but  also  for  the  manner  of  its  deUveiy.Jl 


Mr.  William  Vincz  said  that  iSie  amovnt  derived  fron  tbe 
malt-tax  was  seven  millions  this  year.  This  was  a  large  imomt 
for  the  Government  to  spare  all  at  once,  unless  a  popular  »sb- 
stitute  could  bo  found. 

Mr.  R.  Hawuhs  said  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  heavyiisd 
would  bear  a  sood  application  of  various  kinds  of  msnans,  lod 
he  wouldgive  Mr.  Hitehcoekcredit  for  huTingsuppIied  him  vith 
some  excellent  guano,  and  he  must  say  that  he  never  found  loy. 
thing  put  on  to  heavy  land  pay  so  well  as  that  He  hsd  gites 
it  aiur  trial,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  weU  compensated  ha 
for  the  outlay  he  had  made  in  that  direction.  Speakiag  of  tbe 
profite  of  farms,  he  submitted  that  farmeia  were  a  most  con- 
tented set  of  men.  They  were  satisfied  with  little  profits, 
and  where  was  it  possible  to  find  another  class  of  perwas  wbo 
were  satisfied  with  five  or  ten  per  cent,  which  the  fiimen 
were  obUged  to  put  up  with  P 

Mr.  J.  £.  Wright  said  that  he  had  long  beea  acauAomed 
to  heavy  land,  bnt  he  confessed  that  be  had  not  nehu 
affection  for  it  as  some  people,  and  for  his  own  part  he  Asm 
like  to  walk  with  much  cleaner  feet,  or,  in  other  vordi,  ii  be 
wen  going  to  begin  life  again  he  should  like  to  tiy  hit  foitue 
on  much  fighter  soil  than  he  had  been  aoeostomed  to  ill  bis 
life.  Mr.  Everett  had  spoken  of  the  neoeaaity  of  their  beiiis 
public  men.  He  (Mr.  Wright)  woold  not  enter  n«n  tint 
subject  now,  further  than  simply  to  aay  that  he  and  olhen 
were  happy  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  and  were  at  the  aoe 
time  greatly  obUg^  to  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  lead  is  the 
various  matters  in  which  agriculturists  were  more  or^  1^ 
interested,  and  they  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Erentt  for 
taking  the  interest  he  had  done  in  regard  to  the  milt4ax 
questwn.  He  (Mr.  Wright)  could  not  help  thinking  tbit  i 
gradual  reduction  would  be  one  means  of  secnring  the  tottl 
repeal,  and  he  tcit  much  questioned  if  the  reveane  vosldbe 
much  diminished  in  the  long  run  by  such  a  gradual  redoetioe. 
The  Chaibmas  said  he  agraed  with  the  obsemtio&  fuif 
by  Mr.  Everett  as  to  apron-string  farmers ;  while  theie  ww 
some  of  the  moat  ridiculous  of  farmers,  there  were  at  tk 
same  time  some  of  the  best.  They  came  into  ftnaing  viib 
no  heredituy  impressions,  bnt  with  intelligent  minds  opn  to 
the  reception  of  any  idea,  and  in  conaranenoe  they  were  oflra 
found  amongst  the  best  of  farmers.  In  regard  to  the  vs^rs 
paid  by  farmers,  he  contended  Ubour  was  a  commerdal  irtxie. 
and  he  submitted  that  the  commercial  and  other  gentlMia 
who  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  wages  psid  to  fun 
labourers,  would  not  pay  one  sixpence  more  than  they  iw 
compelled  to  do.  Coming  next  to  the  political  part  of  t^ 
sulgect,  farmers  were  the  worst  of  pohticisns.  He  woM 
refer  to  the  agitetion  for  the  repeal  of  the  nalt^. 
and  instenced  the  case  of  one  gentkmaa  hma^ 
about  600  acres,  who  was  a  moat  vehemeat  sdwate 
for  the  repeal,  but  when  appealed  to  for  his  sabscnpta 
towards  the  expenses  which  were  being  incurred,  pstns 
name  down  for  nalf-a-crown.  This  was,  of  course,  an  ei- 
treme  case,  but  that  was  what  marked  the  fiulore  vo^ 
them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  they  wished  to  iduc^ 
great  results  they  must  not  spare  a  pound  or  two.  Ai  totle 
servility,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  this  evoiiitK,  ^^ 
was  the  difference  between  being  servile  to  an  indiridail,  or 
being  servile  to  a  sect  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  name  any  ptrti- 
cular  sect,  because  he  had  a  great  reapect  for  many  leds^ 
differed  from.  When  he  found  one  daas  voting  alwayi  is  ort  ^ 
way,  and  another  class  voting  another,  he  thought  that  if  ooe 

class  was  open  to  the  charge  of  servility,  the  other  wai  eqwj 
so.    Would  it  be  fair  for  him  to  say  that  thejr  were  sen*  to 

the  gentieman  who  enlightened  them  ao  useful^  eveiy  Sandaj 
He  thought  it  would  perhaps  be  uncharitoUe,  and  si  the  ip 
time  he  did  not  think  his  friend  Mr.  Everet^s  eondonoes 
were  altogether  chariteble  so  far  as  the  tenant  ftmer^fve 
concerned.  He  argued  that  a  man  who  lost  his  hresd,  to 
position  in  life,  and  cast  his  bread  away  from  his  bmijw 
the  sake  of  his  rote,  was  a  fool  (lauriiter  and  •W^^kjt 
man's  first  duty  was  to  those  about  him.  Speakiaf  film 
and  heavy  land,  he  waa  decidedly  of  opinion  Uiat  if  «  "^.^ 
fix  his  tent  again,  he  would  never  fix  it  upon  !«» thitw 
not  require  a  scraper.  He  tiiought  that  ultimata^  the  wtfi 
profitable  lands  would  be  heavy  hmds.  Aliasioa  had  &«• 
made  to  Scoteh  farmers.  They  paid  very  high  rents,  and  tftj 
were  disposed  io  give  higher  rents  than  any  dasiof  sanenfls- 
rists;  but  it  waa  asingufitr  thin|;tiiat,with  aU  their  keeanre 
they  would  not  bear  transplanting.    There  had  haea  nny 
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Scotchmeii  in  these  Eastern  oouniies,  bat  thej  did  not  stay 
long.  Ue  did  not  know  the  rad  reason,  but  perhaps  the 
climate  did  not  soit  them,  or  veiy  likely  thej  did  not  get 
money  fast  enongh.  As  to  the  pronts  of  a  farmer,  he  said  ne 
did  not  think  the  Government  nnd  them  uniiEurly.  Their  cal- 
culation was  that  they  got  10  per  cent.  Taking  the 
great  balk  of  the  farms  he  did  not  think  that  they 
got  more  than  £7  or  £8  per  acre  npon  them.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  encomiums  that  had  been  passed  upon  his 


friend  Mr.  Everett.  There  had  not  been  a  more  successfal 
meeting  sinoe  he  (Mr.  Biddell)  had  been  a  member  of  the  Club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  ?. 
Hitchcock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hawkiits,  to  Mr.  Everett 
for  introducing  the  subject  in  the  admirable  manner  he 
had  done. 

The  Chaibkan  reminded  the  Club  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  lecturing  to  them  that  evening  was  the 
author  of  the  prize  essay  on  the  Malt-tax. 


EOYAL  FARMERS'  ANB    GENERAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


The  annual  general  meeting,  and  also  an  extraordinary  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  Company,  were  held 
at  the  Whittington  Club,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  on  Tuesday, 
May  2,  Mr.  Alfred  Denison,  the  chairman  of  the  Company, 
presiding. 

The  manager,  Mr.  EiDDisn,  having  read  the  Directors'  Re- 
port, and  presented  the  accounts. 

The  CnAiULLN  said  that,  as  copies  of  the  accounts  had 
been  sent  to  all  who  were  present,  he  would  at  once  move, 
*'  That  the  report  just  read,  and  the  accounts  now  presented, 
be  received  and  approved,"  and  then  would  proceed  to  nuke 
some  remarks  thereon.  Beferring  to  the  first  danse  of  the 
report^  which  recommended  the  decUration  of  a  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  ?|  per  cent,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  liighly  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors  that  the 
directors  were  in  a  position,  not  only  to  pay  those  amounts, 
but  also  to  add  £5,670  to  the  surplus  reserve  fund,  which, 
after  providing  for  the  dividend  and  honus,  would  leave  a  total 
of  i^39,268,  and  that,  too,  after  writing  off  £4^70  loss  on  the 
I/)ndon,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  Crystal  Palace  and  South 
1/mdon  Junction  Bailway  Debentures,  and  a  small  amount 
for  other  bad  debts.  These  losses  were  the  result  of  invest- 
menta  niade  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  unconnected  with  the 
Company,  and  when  the  securities  were  considered  of  the 
first  class,  but  they  could  not  be  written  off  till  the  award  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  purpose  had  been  made. 
With  reference  to  the  next  dause  on  the  publication  of 
accounts  there  was  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  made  by 
him  at  the  last  meeting,  except  that  though  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament directing  such  publication  did  not  require  that 
copies  should  be  sent  to  the  shareholders,  thev  had  been 
sent.  The  fire-insurance  premiums  had  increased,  but  those 
for  hail  had  slightly  decreased,  no  doubt  from  the  singnkr 
immonity  from  hail  storms  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  oonsequent  forgetfulness  of  the  serious  losses  which 
had  happened  in  many  previous  years.  With  regard  to  some 
remarks  made  by  him  a  year  ago  on  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  adoption  of  a  class  name,  as  tending  to  encourage  an 
idea  that  the  business  of  the  office  was  restricted  to  fanning 
property,  while  it  really  was  intended  to  be  as  general  as  that 
of  any  office  bearing  a  title  entirely  unconnected  with  class, 
the  subject  of  altering  it  had  frequently  been  considered,  but 
it  had  always  been  thought  better  to  bear  with  it,  as  a  change 
might  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  Companies  was  a  new  one.  The 
dause  inviting  the  shareholders  to  co-operate  in  obtaining  an 
iucrease  of  business  brought  under  notice  "The  Married 
Womens*  Property  Act  (1870)"  as  allowing  a  married  woman 
to  effect  an  insurance  on  her  own  life  or  the  life  of  her  husband 
for  her  separate  nse^  and  also  ts  allowing  a  married  man  to 
effect  an  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  or  children,  in 
a  manner  to  place  it  beyond  the  control  of  his  creditors.  As 
to  insurances  on  the  lives  of  married  women,  careful  investi- 

Etions  had  shown  that  insurances  on  their  lives  had  been 
a  profitable  than  those  on  the  lives  of  meui  probably  because 
material  facts  had  been  concealed ;  for  it  had  been  equally  well 
ascertained  that  women,  as  aannitanta,  had  much  outlived 
men.  Few  persons  would  purchase  annuities  but  those  in 
pood  health,  while  many  would  seek  to  have  their  lives 
insured  under  a  belief  that  they  should  die  early.  He  con- 
gratulated the  proprietors  on  the  clause  relating  to  the  insur- 
ance of  farming  stock,  and  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  by  the  managers  of  the  various  offices— an  arrangement 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Company,  and  not 
involving  an  increase  of  rate,  but  merriy  obliging  every  one  to 


contribute  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  he  desired 
to  have  insured.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  directors 
from  twelve  to  nine,  by  resignations  and  death,  had  brought 
the  number  to  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement ; 
his  opinion  was  that  business  was  much  better  conducted  by  a 
small  than  by  a  great  number,  in  support  of  which  he  gave 
some  details ;  ana  he  added,  that  if  it  snould  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  reoomnrendation  that  the  future 
number  should  be  nine,  a  resolution  proportionately  to  decrease 
the  annual  allowance  would  be  cheerfully  accepted.  Another 
sulgeet  was  that  of  restoring  to  the  Board  the  power  to 
supply  occasional  vacancies  in  the  direction  from  the  time 
of  their  happening  to  the  succeeding  annual  general 
meetings.  Tne  voluntary  relinquishment  of  this  power  in 
the  year  1860  had  been  caused  by  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  sulgect,  as  it  appmred  that  none  could  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  proper  persons  to  recommend  as  the  Directors 
were ;  besides  wnicn,  as  the  success  of  a  oompanv  greatly 
dq)ended  on  the  hannony  of  the  Board,  there  was  danger  in 
the  introduction  of  entire  strangers:  the  Board  feeling  its 
responsibility  would,  of  course,  not  run  the  risk  of  temporarily 
appointing  any  one  who  could  be  objected  to  at  the  next 
annual  treneral  meeting. 

Mr.  Shsa&xr  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Beport,  and 
after  some  remarks  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Tnxford,  the 
Chairman  invited  discussion  on  any  of  the  matters  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Filer  alluded  to  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which  the  Directors  had  placed  the  shareholders  in  a 
position  to  reconsider  the  amount  of  the  annual  allowance 
to  the  Board.  The  amount  which  for  some  yean  had  been 
allowed  was  unanimously  agreed  to  on  a  motion  of  his  about 
seven  years  ago,  when  the  dividend  had  reached  6  per  cent ; 
since  that  time  for  three  years  the  dividend  with  bonus  has 
been  10  per  cent,  jand  now  for  two  successive  years  would 
be  121  per  cent.  This  being  the  case,  and  there  being  an  ac- 
cumulation of  about  £40,000  from  unappropriated  profits, 
forming  a  surplus  reserve  over  the  paid-up  capital  and  every 
liability,  he  could  not  suppose  a  reduction  of  ttie  grant  would 
be  proposed  by  any  one ;  but,  thinking  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  the  Directors  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  resolution 
than  silent  acqaissoenoe,  he  would  propose  acoordingl^,  leaving 
it  to  the  Chairman  whether  he  should  do  so  by  adding  a  few 
words  to  the  motion  then  before  the  meeting  or  whether  he 
should  follow  with  a  separate  motion. 

The  Chairman  having  decided  that  Mr.  Filer's  proposal 
should  be  separately  put,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Haward, 
Mr.  Banger,  Mr.  Cntdiffe,  and  other  shareholders,  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  unanimously  passed.  Mr. 
Filer  then  presented  lus  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ranger,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Besolntions  as  to  dividend  and  bonus,  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Burroughes  as  a  Director,  and  Mr.  Begbie  u  auditor, 
were  passed,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  voted 
to  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  and  Manager,  the  general 
meeting  was  then  declared  to  have  terminated. 

The  extraordinary  general  meeting,  called  to  sanction  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  Directors,  to  arrange  the  order  of 
their  retirement,  and  to  give  the  Board  power  to  fill  up  vacan- 
cies from  the  time  of  any  happening  till  the  next  annual  general 
meeting  was  then  held,  and  the  resolutions  in  relation  thereto 
carried. 
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THE    ''ROYAL"    CHARTER. 


"  I  with  to  take  this  opportimity  of  thmiVing  the 
Chambers  of  Agricnltare  generally  for  the  great  assistance 
which  thej  haye  recently  afforded  me  and  my  oolleagues 
in  the  performance  of  a  yery  difficult  duty.  I  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  in  appealing  to  the  Chambers  of 
Agricnltare  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  reference  to 
the  matter  to  which  I  aUnde,  we  were  asking  them  to  go 
beyond  what  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  duty ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  felt  that  the  yery  nnnsusl  circum- 
stance of  the  members  of  an  English  association  haying 
become  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a 
large  body  of  agriculturists  abroad  was  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  trespassing  on  their  time  and  attention.  I  firmly 
belieye  that  a  yery  great  amount  of  good  has  been  done 
among  those  foreign  agriculturists  to  whom  I  allude." 
So  said  Lord  Vernon,  and  yery  gracefully  as  it  seems  to 
us,  at  the  Chambers'  dinner  of  the  other  day.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  The  Farmers'  Club,  as  held 
some  months  preyiously,  a  letter  was  read  firom  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  French  Peasant-Farmers' 
Seed  Fund,  thanking  the  committee  for  haying  called  the 
attention  of  eyery  member  of  the  Club  to  the  moyement. 
Then,  again,  just  a  year  since,  the  council  of  tho 
Roysl  Agricidtural  Society  of  England  reported  thus  to  a 
general  meeting  of  its  members:  "The  president 
and  council  of  the  Soci^t6  des  Agriculteurs  de 
France  haye  inyited  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  to  take  part  in  the  International  Agricultural 
Congress  to  be  held  next  year  in  Paris,  and  to  famish  a 
report  on  British  agriculture.  The  council  haye  deter- 
mmed  to  accept  this  inyitation/'  and  so  on.  Alas  I  we 
aU  know  but  too  well  what  has  happened  in  the  interim. 
Instead  of  the  English  council  going  as  honoured  guests 
to  Paris,  the  Society  of  French  Agriculturists  haye  come 
as  something  like  suppliants  to  England. 

We  haye  already  shown  how  this  appeal  has  been 
answered.  The  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  haye  "gone  beyond  what  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  their  duty,"  and  the  Farmers'  Club  has 
put  the  question  as  a  personal  one  to  each  of  its  members, 
and  yet  tnere  is  one  yery  noticeable  omission  here.  It  is 
true  that  in  Lord  Vernon  there  has  been  proyided  a  most 
efficient  chairman  of  the  French  Farmers'  Seed  Fund ; 
but  at  the  first  meeting  his  lordship  was  careful  to  say 
that  he  attended  only  as  an  indiyidual,  and  in  no  wvr  as  the 
representatiye  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society. 
In  &ct,  of  all  our  agricultural  institutions  of  any  eaUbre 
the  Royal  Society  has  guarded  itself,  through  its  council, 
from  eyincing  any  sympathy  with  the  terrible  distress  of 
the  French  farmers.  It  certainly  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Society,  but  so  soon  as  that  body  fell  into 
adyersity  its  good  English  friend  discreetly  determined  to 
know  it  no  more.  The  cut  complete  was  at  once  ad- 
ministered. The  reason  offered  for  this  course,  if  not 
yery  noyel  is  at  least  yery  noticeable.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  council  immediately  after  the  French  Fund  was 
started,  a  member  present  proposed  that  a  grant  of  £500 
be  authorised  for  this  object ;  but  he  was  at  once  met 
with  the  objection  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  the 
Charter  really  would  not  allow  of  the  money  of  iJie  So- 
ciety being  deyoted  to  any  such  a  purpose; 
and  so  the  motion  was  withdrawn  and  the 
Bubjeot  dropped.  This  story  of  the  Charter  stopping  the 
way  is  of  course  a  yeiy  old  one,  as,  in  years  past,  Trticn- 
eyer  anybody  wished  to  do  anything  tiie  Chaiier  was 


tolerably  sure  to  interfere.  No  one,  howeyer,  can  haye 
fsiled  to  obserre  how  much  the  tone  and  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  haye  improved  within  the  last 
year  or  two ;  and  radly  if  the  Charter  be  still  the  dd 
bogie  which  frightens  us  from  our  path,  the  sooner 
its  turnip-head  be  knocked  off  the  better.  But  we  scarcdy 
see  how  in  this  case  the  Charter  was  to  blame.  If  the 
council  could  not  "go  beyond  what  was  stricUy  in 
accordance  with  its  duty,"  as  some  other  Sodetiea  had,  it 
might  at  least  do  as  much  as  it  had  done  before.  Instead 
of  there  being  any  impossibility  about  making  a  grant 
for  the  French  Fund,  there  was  the  yery  strongest  pre- 
cedent to  warrant  such  an  act.  In  the  cash  aceoant  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  year  1 862 
the  following  item  will  be  found  on  the  expenditure  side : 

Memorial  to  the  late  Prinee  Consort— £100. 

As  we  can  find  no  reference  to  this  in  the  report,  we 
are  here  induced  to  seek  some  explanation.  Has  the 
Society  laid  out  £100  for  a  memorial  to  its  late  lamented 
President  to  be  placed  in  one  of  its  own  rooms  ?  If  so, 
the  expense  would  clearly  be  as  justifiable  as  the  purchase 
of  books,  prints,  or  other  house  fdmiture?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  Council  simply  giyen  a  subacription 
of  £100  from  the  Society's  funds  towards  a  memorial  to 
the  Prince  Consort,  in  which  the  Society  has  no  interest 
whateyer?  Should  this  be  the  fact,  as  we  take  it  to  be, 
the  further  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the  Charter 
can  sanction  a  grant  of  £100  for  a  memorial  to  a  Prince, 
and  refuse  to  sanction  any  grant  whateyer  towards  the 
relief  of  a  sorely-tried  body  of  agriculturists?  As  Dr. 
Crisp  says,  the  Charter  certainly  appears  to  be  made  of 
"  squeezable  materials." 

We  haye  willingly  testified  for  some  time  past  to  the 
manifiest  improyement  almost  eyerywhere  obsenrable  ia 
the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  Roysl  AgricQltural 
Society  is  conducted ;  and  in  proof  of  this  we  need  go 
no  further  back  than  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  council,  as  published  in  our  last  number.  Wc  can 
remember  the  day  when  that  list  of  fimns  entered  and 
judges  appointed  would  haye  been  kept  back  to  the  last 
possible  moment;  when  eyerybody  would  have  been 
sworn  to  secrecy,  until  eyerybody  else  knew  ereiy  man 
who  had  a  farm  in  training.  In  the  good  old  tunes  the 
report,  wherein  the  Royal  Veterinary  CoUe^  gets 
such  "  a  wigging,"  would  haye  been  carefully  with- 
held from  the  public,  or  smuggled  into  a  comer  of  T&€ 
Journal,  where  nobody  eyer  tiiought  of  looking  for  it. 
But  those  times  are  gone,  members  now  do  read 
their  books,  and  the  agricultural  world  knows,  as  it  should 
do,  yexy  much  of  what  the  Agricultnral  Soeiety  is  doing. 
Let,  then,  the  council  be  especially  careful  not  to 
inoculate  their  energetic  Secretary  and  Editor  with  the 
lethargic  matter  of  that  musty  old  Charter.  But,  indeed, 
Mr.  Jenkins  already  declares  the  Charter  forbids  any 
discussion  of  subjects  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parlis> 
ment ;  whereas  Br.  Crisp  says  eyerything  now  is  brought 
before  Parliament.  In  plain  truth,  the  times  haye 
changed  since  the  Charter  was  inyented.  Notliing  was 
so  safe  in  utterance  some  few  years  since  as  that  predooi 
piece  of  dap-trap  about  not  interfering  in  the  dealings  be- 
tween man  and  man,  when  the  legislature  is  always  inter- 
fering between  man  and  man ;  just  as  agricultural  matters 
are  either  pending  or  to  be  brought  Wore  Parliament. 
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Of  conne,  as  Br.  Crifp  lays  and  aa  ererybody  knows, 
the  game  evil  materiallj  concerns  the  progress  of  agri- 
colture,  to  promote  which  the  Royal  Agricnltoral  Society 
was  ioatitated.  But  somehow  or  other  the  game  evU 
seems  fated  to  be  shdved  in  certain  quarters.  The  Cen- 
tral Chamber  of  Agriculture,  whose  special  mission  was 
to  look  to  agricultural  matters  before  Parliament,  has 


never  taken  up  the  question  in  earnest,  as  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  would  alio  avoid  it,  as  its  mission  is 
not  to  look  to  matters  before  Parliament,  but  the  rather 
to  look  vexy  hard  the  other  way.  Still,  if  the  Scotch 
£urmer  be  permitted  to  denounce  Hypothec  in  the  Journal, 
the  Southron  may  surely  scare  away  the  hares  and  rabbits 
from  his  own  meetings. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION 

AT    SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


The  annual  series  of  exhibitions  commenced  at  South 
Kensington  this  year  demand  some  notice  at  our  hands, 
from  the  fact  that  it  takes  for  illustration  in  the  first 
series  of  naauufactures.  Wool  and  the  Woollen  trades,  one 
of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  in 
which   farmers  are  necessarily  largely  interested.    We 
have  waited  a  short  time  after  the  opening  so  that  the 
first  hurry  of  inauguration  might  be  over,  and  the  exhibits 
and  machinery  at  work  be  seen  to  advantage.  That  the  Ex- 
hibition thus  opened  will  become  a  fisshionable  lounge, 
appears  already  to  be  quite  evident,  for  the  artistic  and 
attractive  element  is  that  which  has  evidently  guided  the 
minds  of  the  Commissioners.    Their  primary  object  has 
been  to  collect  all  tliat  could  delight  the  eye  and  amuse  the 
Tiaitor,  so  that  everything  dull  and  unattractive  in  raw 
material,  or   monotonous  in  useful  manufactures,    has 
been  either  kept  out  of  the  building  or  thrown  into  the 
back  ground.    Fine  Arts  have  the  supremacy,  and  elegance 
and  ornamentation  rather  than  utility  are  the  ruling 
deities.     Hence  the  galleries  are  filled  with  statuary,  pic- 
tares,  architectural  illustrations,  porcelain,  and   cmna, 
whilst  the  humbler  representations  of  the  potter's  art, 
and  the  shoddy    cloths   for  the  million,  are  ignored. 
Even  in  the  representation  of  the  living  animals  which 
furnish  the  raw  material  of  the  great  woollen  industry, 
we  have  but  a  meagre  display,  which  is  surprising,  see- 
ing that  there  is  ample  room  for  sheds  to  hold  representa- 
tives of  the  several  breeds  of  foreign  and  native  sheep. 
As   an  international  Exhibition  or  test  of  comparative 
progress,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Kensington  Show 
as  an  entire  failure.    The  principal  wool-producing  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Australia,  Ainca,  America,  and  India, 
are  comparatively  unrepresented,  except  by  a  few  meagre 
samples  of  wool.    The  cases  of  fleeces,  and  samples  of 
wool  in  the  grease  or  scoored,   with  the  large  wall-space 
at  command,  might  have  been  made  most  instructive 
and  interesting,  but  the  opportunity  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  mere  display  of  machinery  at  work  in  weav- 
ing and  spinning,  and  an  accumulation  of  fine  arts.    Pic- 
tures and  music  will,  no  doubt,  attract  the  select  pleasure- 
seeking  public ;   but  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  world   ought  to  be  treated  fairly,  and  if  they  are 
inrited  and  admitted,  they  shonld  have  their  place    of 
honour  equally  with  the  artist  or  the  art-mannjfacturer. 
London  is  largely  interested  in  the  woollen  manu&cture, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  wool  imported  comes  here. 
Out  of  880,000  bales  received  last  year,  711,000  came  to 
London,  and  were    distributed  to    home    and  foreign 
manufacturers  at  the  colonial  wool  sales,  held  in  London. 
Liverpool  received  about  148,000  bales.      There  are 
in  London  5  wool  warehouse  keepers,  38  wool  brokers, 
29  wool  merchants,  and  18  wool  staplers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  163  woollen  warehousemen  and  the  large  army  of 
woollen  drapers  who  supply  the  millions  of  customers 
of  the  metropolis.    The  proportion  of  the  fleece  of  one 
•heep  per  head  to  the  popolation  kept  in  the  kingdom. 


does  not  furnish  enough  wool  for  our  own  use,  irrespective 
of  the  foreign  demands  made  for  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures ;  hence  our  fiu:tories  are  such  excellent  customers  to 
the  sheep  breeders  of  the  Cape,  Australia,  and  the  Biver 
Plate.  The  manufacture  begins  with  the  stapler,  who 
buys  the  wool  of  the  farmer,  or  broker,  and  ends  with 
the  merchant.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal  pro- 
cesses, which  are  again  subdivided.  First  there  is  what  is 
called  the  manufacturer,  secondly  the  finisher,  and  thirdly 
the  rag  grinder.  The  first  manufactures  the  raw 
materiu  into  cloth.  The  second  finishes  it,  or  gives  it 
its  appearance  as  it  is  ordinarily  worn.  The  third  takea 
the  manufacture  of  the  two  former  processes  when  thrown 
aside  by  the  wearer,  cuts  it  into  patches,  which  he 
forcibly  tears  asunder,  and  then  remodels  it  into 
raw  materia],  to  be  again  used  by  the  first  customer.  Of 
so  much  consequence  is  this  last  process  to  the  trade  that 
the  rag  machines  of  the  town  of  Leeds  alone  are  capable, 
in  full  work,  of  adding  to  the  annual  stock  of  wool  the 
equivalent  of  the  fleeces  of  600,000  sheep,  averaging  7  lb. 
each.  The  woollen  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into 
three  great  sections,  comprising — 1.  What  is  known  as 
worsted  fabrics  made  from  combed  wool;  2,  Woollen 
fabrics  made  from  carded  wool ;  and,  8,  Shoddy  fabrics, 
made  chiefly  from  old  woollen  rags  and  the  wool  extracted 
from  mixed  goods,  and  reworked  up  with  a  little  new. 
Thk  Wobstid  Manu7actues,  though  for  some 
centuries  it  had  its  chief  seat  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex,  has  now  obtained  a  remarkable  concentration  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Out  of  131,896  factory 
operatives  in  the  worsted  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
121,978  aro  in  Yorkshire.  The  town  of  Bradford  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  pnncipal  market 
for  the  disposal  of  its  productions.  Thero  are  also  large 
numbers  engaged  at  Halifax,  Keighley,  Bingley,  and 
Waterford,  besides  others  distributed  over  adjacent 
villages  and  other  counties — such  as  Leicester  and  Nor- 
folk. To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  persons 
employed  in  Lancashire  in  the  manufacture  of  mousseline 
de  hdnes  and  other  light  worsted  fabrics,  and  who  in  the 
factoiy  returns  are  induded  in  the  department  of  cotton. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  hands 
employed  within  the  factories,  there  are  numbers  of  wool- 
sorters,  combers,  hand-loom  weavers,  dyers,  &c., 
employed  out  of  the  factory,  and  these  at  a  mode- 
rate calculation  may  be  reckoned  at  fifty  jfx 
cent.,  or  one  worker  employed  out  for  two  in. 
The  worsted  factories  in  1868  were  687,  of  which  298 
were  employed  in  spinning ;  2  being  in  Devon,  1  in  Bur* 
hun,  8  in  Lancaster,  4  in  Norfolk,  2  each  in  Somerset 
and  Westmoreland,  7  in  Woroester,  and  272  in  York ; 
218  exdusivdy  employed  in  weaving,  of  which  1  in  Dur* 
ham,  5  in  Lancaster,  8  in  Warwick,  24  in  Worcester,  and 
180  in  York ;  besides  which  there  were  165  employed 
both  in  spinning  and  weaving,  all  in  Yorkshire,  except 
one  at  Worcetttr.    There  were  besides  these  16  fsctorict 
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not  indaded  in  the  tbore  descriptions,  1  being  in 
Durham,  2  in  Lancashire,  8  in  Middlesex,  and  10  in  York- 
shire. A  distinguishiog  feature  in  the  worsted  trade  is  the 
Yiriety  of  fabrics  produced,  and  the  diversity  of  purposes 
to  which  they  can  be  applied.  Thus  we  have  fabrics 
composed  entirely  of  wool,  of  wool  and  cotton,  of  wool 
and  silk,  of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  and  of  alpaca  and  mo- 
hair mixed  with  cotton  and  silk.  The  first  division  in- 
cludes the  old  fabrics  called  says,  serges,  shalloons,  last- 
ings,  and  other  stout  and  heavy  articles  largely  consumed 
in  the  export  trade.  It  also  includes  damasks  for 
furniture  and  hangings,  made  chiefly  at  Halifax,  and 
single-twilled  merinos,  which  up  to  the  year  1886  was 
the  main  article  sold  for  ladies'  dresses.  Under  the 
second  head  are  comprised  the  two  fabrics  known  as 
Coburg  and  Orleans  cloths,  the  production  of  which  is 
immense.  The  silk-warp  and  worsted-weft  goods  are  rich 
and  durable,  and  include  the  elegant  productions  of  the 
Norwich  looms.  The  alpaca  and  mohair  manufactures 
are  carried  on  chiefly  at  Bradford  and  Bingley,  and  are 
used  largely  for  ladies'  and  children's  dresses,  for  coatings. 
Testings,  linings,  umbrella  and  parasol  cloths,  &c.  After 
deducting  the  export  of  worsted  g^ds,  there  will  still 
remain  for  the  whole  female  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  tine  infant  in  the  nnrse's  arms,  to  the 
"  oldest  fenoiale  inhabitant,"  a  dress  of  worsted  stuff  each 
year  seven  yards  in  length. 

2.  The  Woollen  Manupactubb.— The  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  West  of  England  are  the  chief  seats 
of  this  extensive  industry.  Leeds  is  the  most  important 
centre,  and  may  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  the  wool- 
len trade.  Huddersfield,  with  its  neignDonrhood,  is  the 
second  in  importance,  and  is  famed,  in  addition  to  the 
production  of  broadcloths,  for  its  large  trade  in  fancy 
trowserings.  In  the  West  of  England,  Trowbridge,  in 
Wiltshire,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  district  which  produce 
fancy  goods  and  light  cloths  of  many  descriptions ;  and 
Stroud  in  Oloucestmhire  is  celebrated  for  its  scarlet  and 
other  bright-coloured  cloths,  a  celebrity  which  it  derives 
from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  its  waters  for  the  dyeing  pro- 
cesses. The  woollen  manufacture  in  its  various  branches 
is  very  extensively  diffused,  and  not  eonoentrated  like 
eotton.  According  to  the  last  factory  return  it  prevailed 
in  28  counties  of  England,  10  of  Wales,  26  of  ScotUind, 
and  12  of  Ireland.  More  than  one-half  of  the  opera- 
tives employed  in  the  woollen  factories  were  in  the  county 
of  York--67,843  out  of  101,988.  The  Scotch  goods, 
tweeds,  tartans,  &c.,  are  generally  of  a  beautiful  soft 
character  and  permanent  dye.  Blankets,  which  are  also 
included  in  this  class,  are  chiefly  made  at  Witney  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  at  Dewsbury  in  Yorkshire^  Flannels  are 
produced  in  Wales,  chiefly  by  hand  labour,  and 
Bochdale  and  district  is  now  the  centre  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  of  this  trade.  Felt  druggeting  is  made 
in  the  Yorkshire  district,  and  is  largely  used  in 
England  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  carpets. 
The  woollen  factories  employed  in  spinning  in  1868 
were  549,  distributed  as  follows :  Anglesea  18,  Brecon  9, 
Cardigan  80,  Carmarthen  22,  Carnarvon  21,  Chester  5, 
Cornwall  1,  Cumberland  8,  Denbigh  11,  Derby  4,  Devon 

3,  Durham  1,  Flint  2,  Glamorgan  85,  Lancaster  8,  Lei- 
cester 22,  Lincoln  1,  Monmouth  16,  Montgomery  28, 
Norfolk  2,  Nottingham  2,  Oxford  8,  Pembroke  18,  Salop 

4,  Somerset  8,  Westmoreland  9,  and  York  268.  There 
were  42  emploved  specially  in  weaving,  located  in  the 
following  counties :  Chester  2,  Lancaster  2,  Pembroke  1, 
Salop  and  Somerset  each  1,  and  York  85.  The  nnmber 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  conjointly  was  685,  as 
follows :  Carmarthen  2,  Carnarvon  1,  Chester  10,  Corn- 
wall 1,  Cumberland  2,  Denbigh  5,  Derby  9,  Devon  9, 
Durham  8,  Gloucester  62,  Hereford  2,  Lancaster  81, 
Merioneth  5,  Montgomery  9,  Northumberland  9,  Ox- 


ford  2,  Pembroke  1,  Radnor  1,  Somerset  11.  Westmore- 
land 8.  WilU  25,  and  York  882.  Of  factories  employed 
only  in  finishing,  there  were  34  in  Lancashire,  and  96  in 
York;  and  besides  these  were  64  factories  not  indaded 
in  either  of  tlie  above  descriptions,  sitoated  5  eadi  in 
Chester  and  Devon,  1  each  in  Leioester,  Middlesex,  and 
Northumberland,  9  in  Somerset,  and  42  in  York. 

3.  Shoddy  Fabrics. — The  number  of  shoddy  he- 
tories  in  1868  was  23  in  Lancashire,  and  81  in  Yorkshire. 
These  gave  employment  to  8,187  persons,  aboat  half  mtlt 
and  half  female. 

Having  now  given  an  introductory  sketch  oi  the 
woollen  trade  generally  of  the  country,  as  illostrated  by 
the  samples  and  machinery  shown  in  the  ExhibitioD,  we 
now  proceed  to  speak  in  detail  of  some  of  the  objects. 

The  woollen  manufiuturea  are  so  widely  scsttend 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  eompuBiive 
merits.  The  carpets  of  various  kinds  are  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  lower  pottery,  or  eastern  arcade,  beneath  the 
foreign  picture  g^ery,  while  the  broaddoths  and  general 
woollen  goods  are  badly  displayed,  for  the  moat  put  om 
folding  screens  in  the  various  upper  circolsr  gaUeriea  of 
the  Albert  Hall,  involvug  gnat  fiitigue  in  reaciiing 
them. 

In  representation  of  the  hair  and  wool  bearing  animals  we 
noticed  three  small  stuffed  Shetland  sheep  exhibited  by  J. 
Lanrenson  in  the  machinery  court,  and  a  few  living  nni- 
mala  in  sheds  in  the  adjoining  yard  contributed  from  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  by  some  private  exhibitors.  They 
comprised  the  following  animals:  By  the  Zool^^gical 
Society  of  London,  a  female  guanaco  {Auehema  humaeoj, 
a  male  llama  fJ.  glama),  two  smsll  female  moufflons 
{OcU  musimon),  the  wild  sheep  of  Europe,  a  male  of  the 
Cashmere  shawl  goat  {Capra  kirctu),  and  a  black  male 
of  the  Indian  fat-tailed  sheep  ("Oris  arietj.  Miss  Bordctt 
Coutts  lends  two  male,  and  one  female,  alpaca  (Amckeitia 
paeasj  \  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Son  and  Co.,  of  Grays'  Hall, 
Essex,  two  Merino  rams;  Mr.  H.  Dndding,  a  long- 
wooUed  Lincoln;  Mr.  T.  B.  Browne,  a  long-wooUed 
Cotswold ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  James,  a  pure  Dorset  nzn,  as 
a  representation  of  intermediate  wool ;  Mr.  G.  Wallia,  an 
Oxfordshire  Down ;  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Browne,  a  Glon- 
cestershire  sheep,  as  illustrations  of  short  wooL 
Near  the  door  in  passing  out  to  the  shed  of  living  aoimala, 
is  a  case  of  wool  in  24  compartments,  in  which  are  ssmplw 
of  Hampshire  teg  and  ewe  wools,  of  Wiltshire,  Sussex  and 
Dorset ;  ditto  of  Kent  wethers  and  Dorset  horns.  Above  it 
stands  a  small  case  with  a  fleece  of  white  Iceland  wool, 
shown  by  C.  C.  Brochner  &  Co.,  of  Hull.  Robert  Gird- 
wood,  wool  broker  of  Tanfield,  Edinboigh,  shows  42 
fleeces  of  Scotch  wool  of  last  year's  dips,  indndlng  laid 
Cheviot,  Southdown  (2ad  cross),  hogg  fleeoe»  Leiecster, 
Shropshire,  &c.  Richardson  and  Fletd&er,  wool  broken 
of  Dublin,  show  flve  Irish  fleeces  and  samples  of  lamb's 
wool. 

The  annual  production  of  wool  in  Ireland  previons 
to  the  year  1865,  only  amounted  to  about  25,000  bales  (2i 
packs  each),  but  from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has 
been  an  increase,  bringing  the  amount  up  to  81,000  bales, 
which,  for  common  purposes,  may  be  divided  into  four 
principal  classes :  Dublin  type,  comprising  Connties  Car- 
low,  KUkenny,  &c.,  about  18,000  bales;  Gslway  type, 
with  parts  of  Cork,  Mayo,  Clare,  &o.,  &c.,  7,000  bales; 
Mountain  and  Seaside,  Wicklow,  Mayo,  Kerry,  &c.,  &c., 
8,500  bales ;  Cross-breds,  Scotch  and  Sundries  from  Mayo, 
Donegal,  &c.,  &c.,  2,500  bales. 

Breeders  are  giving  a  marked  preferenee  to  long-woolkd 
sheep,  and  they  are  employing  almost  exdnsively  Leicester 
and  Lincoln  rams.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  we 
remark  in  the  returns  of  the  Agrieultoral  Commission  s 
considerable  increase  of  the  so-cidled  Dublin  type,  and  s 
diminution  of  the  Galway.    This,  of  oonrse,  is  a  oonse* 
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quence  of  tlie  great  demand  which  has  existed  for  some 
time  past  for  deep  bright  lustre  wools  for  Yorkshire. 

Of  AiutraliaQ  wools,  the  Peel  Ri^er  Uukd  and  Mineral 
Company  (Limited),  show  fleeees  of  Merino.    A.  Web- 
ster fleeces  from  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria, 
and  New    Zealand.     T.  Russell  and  Co.,    and  Messrs. 
I^armoiiUi,  Victoria  fleeces.    Sturgeon  and  Sons,  Grays, 
Essex,  aamples  of  Merino  washed  wools.    David  Smith,  in 
the  illiistration  of  his  chenucal  process  of  cleaning  fiuenos 
Ayres  barry  wool,  shows  English  wool-pickings,  locks 
from   foreign  skin  wool,  for  cloth-making  when  burred 
by  xaachinery ;  scoured  Buenos  Ayres,  and  burrs  or  waste. 
Robert  Linklater  shows  Shethmd  wool  in  natural  colours, 
and  J.  Cogswell,  Silesian  wool ;  Jackson  Barwise,  Californian 
and  Nevada  wool.    Of  Hungarian  wools  there  are  a  few 
exhibitors.     The  Wool  Washing  Manufactory  of  Pesth 
shows  a    case  of  ten  samples    of  washed,   Mr.  C.  A. 
Kretschmar  Hungarian  wool,  and  Salamon,  Bisehitz  and 
Son  waahed  and  unwashed  Merino,   and  J.  Hung  two 
skeins  of  yam.     6.  Mallinson,  jun.,  of  Huddersfleld,  ex- 
hibits a  fleece  of  wool  in  sorted  qualities,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  colonial  wools,  more  than  24  samples.    Petrie's 
improTed   wool-scouring  machine  (Rochdale),  with  new 
patent  slide  lifting  and  delivery  apparatus,  with  swing 
rakes,  separately  balanced,  and  elastic  steel  weight  levers, 
&c.,  is  interesting  in  operation.    The  last  balanced  swing 
rake  delivers  the  wool  upon  the  plate  bars  of  the  slide- 
lifter.     It  is  then  passed  forward  towards  the  squeezing 
rollers  by  brass  teeth  alternately  protruding  and  retreat- 
ing.    The  wool  is  conveyed  up  the  incline  in  such  a  way 
that  it  does  not  hook,  felt,  or  tangle,  and  is  in  the  pro- 
cess thoroughly  drained.     This  invention  is  adapted  to 
all  wools — ^long  or  short  staple.     It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of    order,  and  for  the  purpose  has  been  found  a 
simple,  durable,  and  efficient  machine.    The  lifter  can  be 
appUed  to  old  machines.     Water  under  pressure  can  be 
passed  through  the  pipe  of  the  mud-swiUer  to  swill  out 
the  sand  or  dirt  from  underneath  the  perforated  bottom 
plates  when  cleaning  out  the  washing  bowl.  They  also  show 
an  improved  wool-drying  apparatus  for  hot  or  cold  air. 
In  the  exterior  yard,  parallel  with  the  Machinery   in 
Motion  Court,  there  are  portable  lO-horse  engines,  by 
Ruston,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  l^bey  and  Co.  (limited),  and 
Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co. ;  one  of  14-hor8e  power,  by 
Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Head.  Messrs.  Robey  and  Co.,  also 
have  an  S-horse  power  engine  working  Hodgson's  patent 
wire  rope  transport  system  which  is  now  in  nse  by  the 
Government  at  Purfleet,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  by  the  Spanish  GJovemment  and  by  many  leading 
firms  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  simple,  cheap,  and 
efieetive  in  its  action.    There  is  a  line  8  miles  long 
at    St.    (Jaentin,    France,    which    carries     100   tons 
of  beet-root  daily  to  the   sugar  factory  and  distillery. 
The    intermittent      nature    of    this     work     renders 
it  essential    to  adopt    a   method    of   transport    which 
shall  cost  nothing  when  not  employed ;  and  the  fiict  of 
bebg  independent  of  bad  roads  in  the  winter  season, 
when  this  manufiusture  is  carried  on,  has  been  found  of 
itself  a  sufficient  advantage,  without  counting  the  enor- 
mous saving  efliected  over  road    transport  under  any 
circumstances.    In  the  tropics  it  will  also  be  found  in- 
valuable.   The  absence  of  roads  on  most  sugar  planta- 
tions, and  the  immense  quantity  of  cane  to  be  transported 
in  proportion  to  suKsr  produced,  make  the  merits  of  the 
wire  tramway  for  this  purpose  distinctly  appreciable. 
The  monntainous  districts  in  which  eoflSee  is  always  grown 
stand  in  special  need  of  a  contrivance  for  carriages  which 
is  practicslly  independent  of  sarfoce  irregularities.    Al- 
though the  weight  of  eoflSee  collected  from  the  different 
parts  of  a  plantation  may  not  make  it  worth  while  to 
construct  internal  means  of  communication,    yet  the 
aggregate  of  district  produce  is  now  conveyed  to  market 


by  means  oftentimes  as  expensive  as  carriage  by  wire 
tramway.    The  line  exhibited  is  a  short  section  of  one 
capable  of  carrying  100  tons  per  day,  divided  into  1  cwt. 
loads.    The  shunting  arrangements  at  the  termini  are  in 
practice  from  three  to  six  miles  apart,  and  the  rope  is 
supported  over  the  whole  distance  by  from  70  to  160 
posts  and  puUies  similar  to  those  shown.    The  engine 
driving  this  line  is  capable  of  working  one  1^  miles  long. 
The  longest  line  at  present  constructed  is  fourteen  miles. 
Messrs.  £nsor*s  line,    at  Woodville,  near  Burton-on- 
Trent,  carrying  clay,  has  been  at  work  eighteen  months, 
and  has  given  great  satis&ction :  it  has  the  original  rope 
now  running.    Lines  of  this  system  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  an  endless  wiro  rope,  supported  on  a  series 
of  pulleys  carried  by  posts,  which  are  ordinarily  about 
300  feet  apart.    Where  necessary,  much  longer  spans  are 
taken,  amounting  to  1,000  feet.    This  rope  passes  at  one 
end  of  the  line  round  a  drum,  driven  oy  any  available 
power,  at  a  speed  of  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour.    The 
boxes  in  which  the  load  is  carried  are  hung  on  the  rope 
at  the  loading  end,  the  attachment  consisting  of  a  pen- 
dant of  peculiar  shape,  which  maintains  the  loaa  in 
perfect    equilibrium,   and    at  the    same    time    enables 
it  to  pass  tne  supporting  pulleys  with  ease.    Each  of  these 
boxes  carries  ftom  1  cwt.  to  10  cwt.,  and  the  delivery  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  boxes  per  hour.    The  loading 
and  discharging  arrangements,  as  well  u  the  proportions 
of  such  lines,  can  be  varied  to  any  extent  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  any  particular  trade,  the  carrying  power 
ranging  from  10  tons  to  1,000  tons  ner  day.     A  special 
arrangement  is  made  at  each  end  of  the  line,  consisting 
of  rails  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  small  wheels  with 
which  the  boxes  aro  provided,  and  shnnt  them  from  the 
rope.    The  boxes  thus  become  suspended  from  a  fixed 
rau  instead  of  the  moving  rope,  and  can  be  run  to  any 
point  to  which  the  rail  is  earned  for  loading  or  delivering, 
and  again  run  on  to  the  rope  for  rotuming.    The  suc- 
cession is  continuous,  and  the  rope  is  never  required  to 
stop.    Curves,  either   sudden    and  sharp,  or  of  large 
radius,    are    easily    passed,    and   inclines    of     one    iu 
six  or  seven  are  admissible  on  this  system,  and  by  spe- 
cial  arransements    gradients    of    one    in    three    are 
surmounted.    The  rope  may  be  driven  by  steam  or  water 
power,  or  in  small  applications  by  horses,  for  farming, 
&c.    Its  applicability  to  cross  mountainous  or  hilly  dis- 
tricts will  be  apparent  at  a  glance,  as  its  cost  of  construc- 
tion    increases    but   little  under  such    circumstances, 
whilst    that    of    a    road    or    railroad    is,    perhaps, 
increased     tenfold,     and     its     daily     working     cost 
doubled  or  trebled.   The  rope  being  continuous  no  power 
is  lost  on  undulating  ground,  as  the  descending  loads  help 
those  ascending.    In  the  minor  applications,  such  as  short 
transport  from  mines  to  railways,  the  landing  or  shipping 
of  goods  in  harbours  and  roadsteads,  and  the  carriage  of 
agricultural  produce  on  fiurms,  some  peculiar  features  of 
the  system  render  it  specially  advantageous.      Amongst 
these  are  the  fiscility  with  which  power  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  rope  and  taken  off  at  any  required  point  for  mining 
or  other  purposes.    In  lines  terminating  on  the  seaboard, 
or  on  great  rivers,  a  nunifest  advantage  is  secured  in  the 
fiusility  for  taking  goods  direct  to  or  from  ships  in  harbour 
or  roadstead  without  transhipment  into  lighters.     The 
following  is  the  approximate  price  constructed  in  England ; 
for  6-mile  lengths  shorter  lines    an  relatively  rather 
dearer.     50  tons  per  day  in  i  cwt.  boxes :   Machinery 
and  rope  pulleys,  posts,  &c.,  £216,  rolling  stock  £51, 
engine  £73.    The  cost  of  working  these  Imes  will  vary 
much,  according  to  cireumstances,  but  may  be  generally 
stated  thus  for  average  conditions  and  ten  mile  lengths, 
viz :  50  tons  per  day  2id.  per  ton  per  nule,  100  tons  per 
day  lid.  per  ton  per  nule,  200  tons  per  day  l^d.  per  ton 
per  mile,  larger  quantities  at  Id.  per  ton  per  mile.     The 
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above  estimate  incladefl  every  item  of  engine  power,  labour 
and  attenduice,  repairs,  replacement  of  rope,  lubrication, 
and  interest  on  capital. 

Some  fleeces  sorted  in  cases  are  sbown  by  Mr.  £.  D. 
Marriner,  including  Sussex,  Hampshire,  WiltsUre,  and  Kent 
wools.  The  principal  machineiy  attracting  attention  are 
the  worsted-carding  engine  of  Piatt  Brothers ;  the  back- 
washing  machLoe  of  S.  Wood ;  Noble's  short-wool  combing 
machine,  and  the  wool-winding  machine — all  by  Walms- 
ley;  Lister's  long-wool  combing  machine;  several  of 
Keighley's  power  looms,  Leeming  and  Co.'s  worsted 
loom,  Hall's  Brussels  carpet  loom,  and  Templeton's  (of 
Glasgow)  Brussels  carpet  loom;  Tuer's  yam- winding 
machine ;  Piatt's  wool-burning  machine,  with  feeder  and 
wool  chamber,  and  a  woollen  power  loom;  Hall's  (of 
Bury)  Scotch  carpet  loom,  and  a  loom  weaving  Brussels 
carpet,  with  patent  magnetic  wire  motion;  Ferrabie's 
cloth-fulling  and  raising,  or  dressing  machines ;  Gwynne's 
wool  and  sheep-shearing  and  wool-washing  machinery. 
There  are  very  few  foreign  exhibitors  in  wool  machinery, 
M.  C.  Martin,  of  Belgium,  being  the  principal — he  shows 
carding  engines,  reeling  machines,  opening  or  bnrring  and 
oiling  machines.  In  England  oiling  is  usually  performed 
by  hand,  most  unevenly  and  ineffectually. 

In  the  woollen  galleries,  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  shows  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  mixed 
goods,  representing  the  trade  of  the  town  and  district, 
including  specimens  of  sateen ;  cloths,  wool  reps,  and 
serges,  moreens,  lastings,  coatings,  plain  backs,  says,  me- 
rinos, shawl  cloths,  paramatta  silk  warp,  and  paramatta 
Norwich,  bareges,  camlets,  buntings,  and  double  twills ; 
also  fancy  prints,  and  figured  goods,  and  plain  mixed 
dress  goods.  W.  Bliss  and  Son,  of  Chipping  Norton, 
serges,  shawls,  and  coverlets.  The  Stroud  Local  Com- 
mittee makes  a  good  collective  display  of  coatings  and 
trouserings;  and  there  are  thirty  private  exhibitors — 
not  a  large  representation  of  this  wide-spread  and 
extensive  manu&cture  I  Of  flannels,  blanketings,  and 
rugs,  there  are  but  six  British  exhibitors,  and  only  eight 
foreign.  In  miscellaneous  woollens,  the  Wandle  Felt 
Company,  B.  Hepworth  and  Son,  R.  A.  Sanderson  and  Co., 
and  J.  Wilkinson,  Son,  and  Co.,  are  the  only  British  con- 
tributors. In  furniture,  woollens,  and  miscellaneoos,  the 
Wakefield  Chamber  of  Commerce  show  Shetland,  fleecy,  and 
Andalusian  wools,  and  fingering  and  knitting  worsteds ; 
Pirn  Brothers,  and  W.  Fry  and  Co.,  both  of  Dublin,  pop- 
lins and  terries ;  for  upholstery  purposes,  Laurenson  and 
Co. ;  and  Thomas  Bdmundson,  Shetland  wool  goods;  and 
R.  Evans  and  Co.,  fringes  and  tassels. 

Horticulture  is  to  form  oneof  the  attractions  of  theExhibi- 
tion  this  year,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  section  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  take  the  lead.  Already  in  the 
arcades  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  near  the  Conservatory, 
are  shown  some  objects  interesting  to  farmers  and  others. 
John  Unite,  of  the  Edgeware  Road,  has  neat  styles  of  tents 
and  marquees  and  waterproof  rickcloths;  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  have 
a  fine  display  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  roses, 
&c. ;  Mr.  J.  Wills,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Old  Brompton, 
floricultural  and  horticultural  buildings  and  decorations, 
&c. ;  Carter,  Dunnett,  and  Beale,  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men, Holborn,  have  a  large  collection  of  agricultural 
seeds,  pulse,  &c.,  including  such  varieties  as  in  peas — 
Veitches's  Perfection,  King  of  Marrow,  McLean's  Princess 
Royal,  Premier  and  Advancer,  Redman's  Imperial,  British 
Queen,  Imperial  Wonder,  and  Laxton's  Quality,  Mammoth 
purple  and  Imperial  green  kohl-rabi,  London  pnrple-top 


swede.  Imperial  hardy  swede,  mangold  wnrixel,  Hotihan's 
and  Longfellow's  Pomeranian  white  g^obe  turnip. 
Of  wheats,  the  finest  shown  are  Yorkshire  "White, 
Chedham,  Golden  Drop,  White  Talavera,  and  Nursery ; 
red,  white,  and  trefoil  clovers,  and  numerous  grass  seeds, 
with  mixed  samples  for  permanent  pasture.  In  another 
arcade  Messrs.  Carter  show  their  fertilizers  and  different 
horticultural  elegancies.  The  finest  and  most  attracdre 
display  is,  however,  that  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son,  of 
the  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Readii^,  who 
have  fitted  up  a  most  expensive,  elaborate,  ornamental 
stand,  most  artistically  and  scientifically  arranged,  in  an 
extended  series  of  upright  small  glazed  compaztmeats,  in 
which  an  enormous  variety  of  seeds  are  arranged, 
chusified,  and  scientifically  named.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  interesting  collections  of  seed 
ever  exhibited.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  handsome  polished 
glass  case,  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  and  in- 
cludes nearly  800  different  specimens  of  the  leading  vari- 
eties of  vegetable,  £srm,  flower,  and  tree  seeds.  Thoe  i§  a 
large  collection  of  varieties  of  maize  on  the  cob.  The 
case  is  surmounted  by  some  handsome  and  truthful  paint- 
ings of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  roots,  and  on  one 
side  are  fine  specimens  of  mangolds,  swedes,  and  potatoes, 
in  splendid  condition,  giving  strong  evidence  of  their 
good  keeping  qualities.  There  is  also  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  botanical  specimens  of  grasses,  naefxil  slike 
for  instructive  and  business  purposes,  induding  the  Poas, 
Festucas,  Bromus,  Dactylus,  Stipas,  Andropogons,  &C., 
with  numerous  varieties  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  for  per- 
manent pasture,  lawns,  and  other  purposes,  some  of  which 
have  recently  been  used  by  Messrs.  Sutton  in  sowing 
down  the  ornamental  grounds  in  the  Eastern  annexe  and 
French  courts. 

In  the  Pottery  class  the  following  objects  alone  call  for 
notice  in  our  columns :  Kiln  tiles  for  drying  malt  at  9d. 
and  lOd.,  and  Suffolk  bricks  50s.  per  1,000,  by  C.  0. 
Fison ;  beehive-shelves,  jars,  filters,  and  other  articles,  bj 
Doulton  and  Watts ;  corrugated  clay  roofing  and  ridge 
tiles,  the  former  £5  per  1,000  nupainted,  &e  latter  Is. 
6d.  each,  bricks  27s.  the  1,000,  8-inch  and  6-inch  drsin 
taes  26s.  6d.,  and4gs.  the  1,000,  by  Hy.  Canister; 
subsoil  drains  and  semicircular  pipes,  by  Edward  Brooke 
and  Sons,  Field  House  Fire-clay  «Works,  Hnddersfield ; 
fire-bricks,  sanitary  pipes,  and  drain  taps,  by  the  Kinsor 
Pottery  Company;  drainage  pipes,  by  Henry  Donltoa 
and  Co. ;  sewer  pipes,  by  James  Stiff  and  Sons ;  agricul- 
tural pipes,  by  H.  J.  and  C.  Miyor ;  agricnltunl  roofing, 
and  ndge  tiles  of  ferrometallic  clay,  by  Thomas  Feake ; 
brick-making  machine,  with  hand  feed  and  travelling 
hand  cutter,  by  J.  D.  Pinfold ;  a  patent  brick-making 
machine,  by  Pollock,  Laing,  and  Fowley ;  Clayton,  Son, 
and  Hewlett's  patent  self-delivery  bnck-cutting  apps- 
ratus ;  roofiuK  tiles  (Taylor's  patent),  from  the  BroomhsU 
Tile  and  Brick  Company  ;  Mr.  John  Matthews,  the  Royal 
Pottery,  Weston-super-Mare,  exhibits  ornamental  vases, 
fioral  arborettes,  garden-pots,  and  all  descriptions  of 
pottery. 

Among  the  miscellaneons  objects  Messn.  Chaplin  and 
Home  contribute  a  wool  store,  but  it  is  not  filled  with 
bales  of  wool ;  Messrs.  Cumming  and  Edwards  a  foiage 
barn;  Messra.  F.  Morton  and  Co.  strained  wire  sheep- 
fencing  and  continuous  deer  or  park  fencing  for  animsb 
and  enclosures ;  Messrs.  A.  Chaplin  and  Co.  a  portage 
steam  crane  for  loading  and  unloading  goods^  which  can 
be  made  to  propel  itself. 
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SALE    OF     A     PORTION     OF     LORD 
PENRHYN'S    SHORT-HORNS, 

At  Wicken  Park,  Stony  Stbatfoed,  on  Tuesday, 

Mat  2nd,  1871. 

BY  MB.  STRAFFORD. 

This  was  the  fifth  periodical  sale  of  Lord  Penrhyn's 
Korplos  stock.  Two  herds  are  kept,  the  principal  one 
being  at  Penrhyn  Castle,  North  Wales,  and  a  smaller  one 
on  the  Buckinghamshire  estate  at  Wicken,  where  the  sales 
are  held.  As  on  all  previous  occasions  there  was  a  ^ery 
large  company  present,  not  only  of  his  lordship's  friends 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  large 
Bomber  of  Shorthorn  breeders  and  farmers  from  far  and 
near.  One  tribe  of  more  or  less  fashionable  descent  is 
generally  included  in  the  catalogue.  In  1869  the 
Darlingtons  and  Wild  Eyes  sold  remarkably  well,  and 
this  year  the  Duchess  Nancy  tribe  was  offered,  fourteen 
of  which  averaged  about  £108.  There  were  also  some 
other  equally  good  and  in  a  few  old  breeders'  opinion 
even  better-bred  tribes  to  the  fashionable  Duchess  Nancys, 
which  have  for  some  years  past  been  considered  as  the 
best-looking  stock  at  Penrhyn.  The  others  were  Mr.  John 
Wood's  old  Rosebud,  of  the  same  tribe  as  that  recently 
sold  at  Stanwick  Park  at  an  average  of  £93 ;  Mr.  Robin- 
son's Red  Rosette,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Revelrys,  descended  from  Mr.  Waldy*s  stock,  whence 
came  the  Butterflies ;  also  his  Queen  of  Hearts,  of  Mr. 
Chrisp's  blood ;  and  finaUy  the  Virgins,  bred  from  an  old 
Lincolnshire  family.  The  prices  realized  for  these  animals 
were  so  uniform  that  no  difference  in  public  favour  could 
be  estimated  thereby,  with  one  exception  however.  The 
whole  of  the  Red  Rosettes  were  bought  by  Mr.  Thornton 
st  an  average  of  about  60  gs.,  and  also  the  highest-priced 
heifer  of  the  Wood  blood.  The  stock  certainly  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  management  of  Mr.  Doig  at 
Wicken,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Penrhyn,  as  they  were  brought 
oat  in  first-rate  order  and  blooming  condition.  The  old 
cows  were  remarkably  good,  the  first  three  being  excel- 
lent animals,  and  by  many  thought  better  than  the  young 
stock ;  and  although  the  Duchess  Nancys  showed  little 
difference  in  point  of  symmetry  or  quality  to  the  others, 
yet  the  extra  demand  on  account  of  the  foshionable  blood 
told  upon  the  prices.  The  second  cow,  Dulcinea,  was  a 
square  fine  animal,  which  readily  made  80  gs. ;  and 
Dora,  of  a  sheety  red  and  white  colour,  went  rather 
cheaper  at  60  gs.  Duenna  was  a  very  stylish  Bates  stamp 
of  cow,  with  two  pure  Dukes  on  the  Towneley  cross ; 
and  Rose  was,  if  anything,  more  massive,  with  a  remarkably 
fine  fore-end.  Mr.  Game  bought  two  thin  but  useful 
heifers  in  lots  10  and  11,  which,  as  it  was  rumoured,  were 
for  a  certain  company  abroad ;  and  the  steery -looking 
but  handsome  Diana  was  cheap  at  60  gs.,  if  a  breeder. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  HanweU,  gave  150  gs.  for  Dorothy  and 
160  gs.  for  Dutiful,  two  of  the  best  three-year-olds  in  the 
sale,  for  Mr.  Foster,  of  Killhow ;  and  Mr.  Beauford  bought 
two  or  three  good  lots  for  Sir  Frederick  Williams,  of  Corn- 
wall. Cowslip  2nd,  the  only  heifer  of  the  tribe  in  the 
sale,  was  fiill  of  symmetry  but  very  rough  headed,  while 
she  sold  well  at  120  gs.  Dido,  an  extremely  rich- 
coloured  but  rather  light  hind-quarter  heifer,  fetched 
155  gs.  from  Mr.  Stone.  The  calves  sold  very  high ;  the 
last  in  the  catalogue,  out  of  Dorothy,  was  put  in  at  50s., 
but  she  soon  went  away  to  76  gs.,  when  Mr.  Foster 
bought  her.  Two  young  calves  of  the  Duchess  Nancy 
tribes  fetched  respectively  42  gs.  and  65  gs.  each. 

The  bulla  have  always  been  a  feature  in  Lord  Penhryn's 
herd.  Selecting  the  best  in  the  country  himself,  those 
bred  at  Penrhyn  have  been  in  good  demand.  Most  of 
the  animals  were  by  Doke  of  Geneva  (19614),  Third 


Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619),  or  Eleventh  Grand  Duke 
(21849),  all  of  the  Duchess  blood;  or  by  Cherry  Duke 
(25752),  of  the  Cherry  blood,  and  Second  Duke  of  Geneva 
(21591),  a  Wild  Eyes  bull,  and  apparently  a  very  good 
getter.  Twenty-one  young  bulls  were  now  offered,  some 
of  which  were  exceedingly  well  bred.  Duke  of  Waterloo, 
the  first  bull,  was  thick-fleshed  and  well  coloured,  but  his 
blind-fold  Cetce  told  of  bad  temper ;  and  he  went  at  only 
51  gs.  The  two  other  Waterloo  bnlls  were  considered 
two  of  the  best ;  Second  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  red  of 
very  fine  quality  and  flesh,  was  bought  for  Mr.  G. 
Paine,  of  Essex ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Morris,  of  Maisemore, 
took  Third  Duke  of  Wellington  at  90  gs.  Three  bulls 
of  the  old  Cherry  tribe,  were  not  quite  so  fine  in  their 
hair  and  girth  as  many  like.  Mr.  Dormer  bought  Second 
Cherry  Duke,  rather  coarse-looking,  for  175  gs. ;  while 
third  Cherry  Duke  was  a  better  bull,  and  Mr.  Finlay  Dun 
took  him  for  200  gs. ;  and  the  third,  a  well-made 
animal,  but  unfurnished,  made  only  40  gs.  Second 
Wharfdale  Oxford  was  bred  from  the  Oxford  tribe,  a 
useful  bull  with  a  broad  loin;  but  the  biddings  were 
very  slow,  and  he  finally  went  to  Mr.  Garfit  for  155  gs. 
The  Duchess  Nancys  have  usually  produced  good  bulls, 
and  one  of  them  now  made  175  gs.  Some  calves, 
it  will  be  seen,  were  sold  at  capital  prices.  Lord  Penrhyn, 
aa  usual,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  lunch ;  and  the  result 
of  the  day  was  altogether  encouraging. 

cows  AND  HZITER8. 

Gracious,  red  and  white,  calved  May  3,  1858,  by  Marmaduke 

a4897)— Mr.  W.  Nevett,  31  gs. 
Dulcinea,  red,  calved  April   1,  1863,  by  Duke  of  Geneva 

(19614)— Lord  Sudeley,  80  m. 
Red  Rosette,  red  and  white,  calved  April  12,  1863,  by  2nd 

Doke  of  Tbomdale  (17748)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  51  gs. 
Queen  of  Airdne,  red  and  white,  calved  June  21, 1863,  by  2nd 

Doke  of  Aidrie  (19600)— Mr.  John  Lynn,  46  gs. 
Dora,  red  and  white,  calved  May  15, 1865,  by  Duke  of  Geneva 

(19614)— Mr.  R.  E.  OUver,  60  gs. 
Sylria,  roan,  calved  July  27, 1865,  by  Vampire  (19043)— Mr. 

Pynn,  41  gs. 
Duenna,  red  and  white,  calved  January  9, 1866,  by  11th  Grand 

Duke  (21849)— Mr.  J.  Clayden,  110  es. 
Rose,  red  and  white,  calved  Cictober  9,  1866,  by  2nd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (21591)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  105  era. 
Queen  Anne,  roan,  calved  December  5,  1866,  by  2nd  Duke  of 

Geneva  (21691)— Mr.  W.  Nevett,  62  gs. 
Dulcimer,  red  and  white,  calved  February  13,  1867,  by  11th 

Grand  Doke  (21849)— Mr-  G.  Game,  for  America,  105  gs. 
Rose  of  Wickpn,  red  and  white,  calved  October  3,  1867,  by 

2nd  Duke  of  Geneva  (21591)— Mr.  G.  Game,  67  gs. 
Biana,  red  roan,  calved  March  2, 1868,  by  3rd  Doke  of  Wliarf- 

dale  (21619)— Mr.  Stone,  60  gs. 
Dorothy,  red  and  white,  calved  April  1,  1868,  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  C.  Barnes,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster, 

150  gs. 
Seraph,  white,  calved  April  3, 1868,  by  2nd  Duke  of  Geneva 

(21591)— Sir  F.  ^,\'A  aras,  50  m. 
Gratitude,  red  and  white,  calved  May  1, 1868,  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Wharfdale  (31619)— Mr.  Woodward,  41  gs. 
Queen  Mary,  red  and  white,  calved  October  2, 1868,  by  2nd 

Duke  of  Geneva  (21591)— Mr.  C.  H.  Cocks,  100  gs. 
Dutiful,  red,  calved  Januar}- 16, 1869,  by  3rd  Dnke  of  Wharf- 

dale  (21619)— Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Foster, 

160  gs. 
Cowslip  2nd,  red  and  white,  calved  February  14,  1869,  by  3rd 

Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  G.  Game,  120  gs. 
Rebecca,  red  and  white,  calved  March  6, 1869,  by  4th  Grand 

Duke  (19874)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  51  gs. 
Dido,  roan,  calved  March  24, 1869,  by  3rd  Dnke  of  Wharf- 
dale (21619)— Mr.  Stone,  155  gs. 
Sylph,  red  and  white,  calved  July  2,  1869,  by  Cherry  Dnke 

(25762)— Mr.  George.  44  n. 
Queen  Eleanor,  roan,  calved  July  21, 1869,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(26752)— Mr.  Cocks,  60  «. 
GrafteAil,  red  and  white,  calved  September  29,  1869,  by  Srd 

Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  Moagrove,  71  gs. 
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Garland,  red  and  white,  calved  January  1,  1870,  bj  11th 
Grand  Duke  (218^9)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  91  gs. 

Daphne,  roan,  calved  Hareh  11, 1870,  by  Srd  Doke  of  Wharf- 
dale  (21619)— Mr.  Game,  116  n. 

DUigent,  roan,  calved  March  22, 1870,  by  Srd  Dnke  of  Wharf- 
dale  (21619)— Mr.  Webb,  106  n. 

Sunbeam,  roan,  calved  July  1, 1870,  by  Cherry  Dnke  (26762) 
—Mr.  J.  M.  Harding,  26  ga. 

Qneen  Mnbf  red,  calved  Angnst  6,  1870,  by  Cherry  Duke 
(26752)— Mr.  Hardins,  40n. 

Dignity,  red  and  white,  cuved  ^raaiy  4*  1871,  by  11th  Grand 
Duke  (21849)— Mr.  K.  £.  OUver,  60  ga. 

Euby.  red  and  white,  calved  Febnuury  14, 1871,  by  Cherry 
Duke  (26762)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  81  gt. 

DaffodU,  red  and  white,  calved  Maieh  2, 1871»  Iv  11th  Grand 
Dnke  (21849)— Mr.  R.  £.  Oliver,  76  gs. 

EXTJU  HXinSK  CALVES. 

Dulcet,  red,  calved  Mardi  81, 1871,  by  Cherry  Duke  (26762) 

—Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  42  ga. 
Daet.  red.  calved  April  11, 1871,  by  Cherry  Duke  (26762)— 

Mr.  J.  Clayden,  06  gt. 

BULLS. 

Duke  of  Waterloo,  roan,  calved  July  7, 1869,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(26762)— Mr.  Allen,  61  gs. 
Sorcerer,  red  and  white,  calved  July  19, 1869,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(26762)— Mr.  T.  Kingsley.  SO  gs. 
Third  Duke  of  GraOon,  light  roan,  calved  July  29,  1869,  by 

Srd  Dnke  of  Wharfdale  (21319)— Lord  Macclesfield,  48  gs. 
Second  Cherry  Duke,  red.  calved  Angnst  8,   1862,  by  Srd 

Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)- Mr.  C  C.  Dormer,  176  gs. 
Second  Wharfilale  Oxford,  red  and  white,  calved  September 

14,  1869,  by  Srd  Dnke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Mr.  A. 

Garfit,  126  gs. 
Third  Clierry  Dnke,  red  and  white,  calved  September  16, 1869 

by  Srd  Dnke  of  Wharfdale  (21619)— Sir  G.  B.  PhiUps, 

200  gs. 
Second  Dnke  of  Wellington,  red,  calved  October  2,  1869,  by 

Srd  Dnke  of  Wharldale  (21619)— Mr.  John  Thornton,  for 

Mr.  G.  Paine,  Essex,  180  gs. 
Fourth  Chertj  Dnke,  red  and  white,  calved  October  6, 1869, 

by  Srd  Duke  of  Wharfdale  (21610)— Mr.  C  Bayes,  40  gs. 
Second  King  of  Aidrie,  red  and  white,  calved  November  4, 

1860,  by  Cherry  Duke  (26762)— Mr .  Edwards.  86  gs. 
Fourth  Duke  of  Grafton,  red,  calved  January  17, 1870,  by  2nd 

Dnke  of  Grafton  (26068)— Mr.  T.  Comber,  176  gs. 
Bed  Rover,  red,  calved  March  S,  1870,  by  Cherry  Duke 

(26762)-Mr.  Hill.  SS  gs. 
Croesus,  roan,  calved  March  8.  1870,  by  11th  Grand  Duke 

(21849)— Mr.  C.  Sturgeon,  67  gs. 
Chieftain,  red.  calved  May  IS.  1870,  by  11th  Grand  Dnke 

(21849)— Mr.  B.  Puton.  49  gs. 
Jubus,  red,  calved  May  16, 1870,  by  Cheny  Duke  (26762)— 

Mr.  Horwood,S6  gs. 
Count  Palatine,  red  and  white,  calved  May  28, 1870,  by  11th 

Grand  Dnke  (21849)— Mr.  Uarriaon,  86  gs. 
Third  Dnke  of  Wellington,  red,  calved  July  7, 1870,  by  11th 

Grand  Duke  (21849)— Mr.  T.  Morris,  90  gs. 
Third  King  of  Airdrie,  red  and  white,  caived  October  SO,  by 

Cherry  Duke  (26762)— Mr.  Armstrong,  81  gs. 
Grandee,  red  and  white,  calved  February  24,  1871*  by  11th 

Grand  Dnke  (21849)— Mr.  Treadwell,  2S  gs. 

EXTBA  BULL  CALVES. 

Duke  of  Snowdon,  red  and  white,  calved  June  17, 1869,  by 
11th  Grand  Dnke  (21849J— Mr.  Swain  89  gs. 

Jeweller,  rich  roan,  calved  March  IS,  1871»  by  Cherry  Dnke 
(26762)— Mr.  Chapman,  28  gs. 

Jasper,  red,  calved  April  17, 1871i  by  Cherry  Duke  (26762)— 
Mr.  Denohfield,  29  gs. 


SVKMAKT. 

Average. 

SS  Cows    £78    6    1     . 

21  Bulls   7S    0    0    . 


64 


ig76    4  10 


ToUl. 

£2,684    1  0 

1,6SS    0  0 

£4,117    1  0 


SALE    OF    A  PORTION   OP    MB. 
McINTOSH'S    SHOBTHOBNS. 

At  Uavkbiko  Fabk,  Essex,  on  Wbdsesoat, 

May  8,  1871. 

BY    lot.   STBAFFORD. 

The  SBooesi  which  attended  Mr.  Mcintosh's  sale  in  1 867 
was  presomed  by  many  to  be  the  cause  for  this  fixture, 
but  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Mcintosh 
is  about  to  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  had 
the  management  of  the  farm  for  many  years.  It  was  thos 
that  hisb-bred  stock  came  to  be  reduced  by  the  sale  <^  a 
few  of  the  wdl  descended  animals  of  the  Knightley  blood, 
and  of  others  bred  at  home  in  Essex.  Some  had  beea 
bred  from  dairy  cows  by  the  Doke  bulla  used  in  (he 
herd,  and  certain  lots  were  not  fancied  by  the  public, 
thoufch  those  by  the  Third  Duke  of  Genera,  an  im- 
ported bull  from  America  in  1867,  and  a  fine  hand- 
some animal,  fetched  capital  prices.  Science,  bred  at 
Miloote,  was  a  good  cow,  and  went  to  Mr.  Lading  at 
110 gs.;  but  Rarity,  a  very  rich  colour,  and,  if  anythioi:, 
thicker  and  better,  only  made  83  gs.  The  dun,  an 
own  sister,  and  an  own  brother  to  Lady  Knightley 
2nd,  the  first  prize  yearling  heifer  at  Oxford,  and 
sold  to  go  to  America  for  500  gs.,  were  in  the  sale, 
the  dam,  a  really  nice  cow,  with  a  good  udder,  i^oing  to  Mr. 
Sturgeon  for  51  gs.  The  own  sister  to  the  prize  hakr,  but 
not  so  much  of  a  show  animal,  reached  to  the  same  price, 
and  the  own  brother,  a  yery  young  bnll-calf,  made  12  gs. 
Charmer  12th,  bred  by  Mr.  Fawlett,  a  thick  good  heifer, 
made  100  gs.,  and  Charmer  14th  out  of  Rarity  105  gs. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  sale  was  the  yeariui^  Lady 
Bates  7th,  a  pure  Bates  heifer,  save  in  the  Bock  cross,  of 
the  Barrington  blood.  Of  a  very  beautiful  roan  eoloor. 
and  Ml  of  hair,  her  merits  in  her  box  were  keenly  judged, 
and  she  showed  out  in  the  ring  a  much  better  animal  than 
she  even  appeared  in  the  house;  put  up  at  300  gs.,500  wm 
instantly  bid,  vad  !^hen  the  competition  went  on  spiritedly 
between  Lord  F^ersham,  the  Earl  of  Bective,  with 
some  other  biddings  from  the  back  of  the  rostnim,  up  to 
810;  Earl  Bectife's  "fiTS,"  however,  got  it  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  assembly.  Mr.  Larking  was  the  oppositioo, 
and  he  must  have  consoled  himself  with  the  white  Channer 
calf  bv  the  same  sire  out  of  Science  for  200  gs.,  another  of 
the  plums  in  the  pudding.  Many  of  the  company  thea 
cleared  away,  and  the  bulls,  most  of  whieh  were  calrcs, 
sold  chesp,  to  an  almost  empty  ring.  The  sale  did  not 
begin  until  nearly  three  o'clock,  and  went  somewkst 
slowly  throughout. 

Lord  Cawdor  took  the  chair  at  the  luncheon,  where 
Mr.  Mcintosh  said  :  The  noble  lord  on  his  right  (Lord 
Cawdor)  possessed  one  of  the  finest  and  best  managed 
estates,  but  did  not  profess  to  be  a  great  Shortkon 
breeder,  but  he  was  walking  quietly  into  it.  The 
nobleman  on  his  left  (Earl  Dnnmore)  he  considered 
to  be  rightly  and  truly  a  Shorthorn  breeder,  and  he 
knew  of  no  one  who  had  collected  so  noUe  a  hod 
in  so  short  a  time.  If  it  were  all  true  he  read 
concerning  the  Dnnmore  steam  plough  it  seemed  ai 
though  he  were  going  to  proYC  himself  the  farmer's  rcsl 
friend  by  perfecting  it,  though  they  knew  an  inreatioii 
was  not  perfected  in  a  day.  The  steam  plough,  wkidi 
would  cost  the  sum  of  £800,  was  ralcnhitod  to  do  the 
work  for  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  pay  £1,500 
or  £1,600.  and  if  it  did  anything  like  that  be 
was  ourtain  the  Dnnmore  steam  plough  would  be  Ibe 
plough  for  his  money.  He  (Mr.  Mcintosh)  had  oae 
thing  more  to  say  —  he  had  been  ofiered  that  di/, 
by  a  gentleman  present,  two  thousand  guineas  for  hu 
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Shorthom  boll,  bat  although  perhaps  some  present  would 
teli  him  he  ought  to  accept  it,  and  ne  felt  bound  to  admit 
it  was  a  handaome  offer,  he  had  reluctantly  to  decline  it. 

CX)WS   AND    H£IFERS. 

Azalea,  red  and  white,  calred  May  9, 1864 ;  by  Don  Windsor. 
— Mr.Sti]goe,S6g8. 

Dahlia,  red  and  white,  calved  HUy  80, 1864 ;  by  Don  WindM>r. 
— Mr.Tritton,  44gB. 

Princes^   red  and  white,  ealvod  Marah  14,  1866 ;  by  4th 
Grand  Dnke.— Mr.  W.  Sworder,  27  gs. 

Devdrop,  roan,  ealred  Feb.  1, 1866 ;  bj  Prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bnrg. — ^Mr.  C.  Sturgeon,  61  gs. 

Barity,  rich  roan,  ealred  Jane  17, 1866 ;  by  Costa.*Mr.  H. 
C.  Pole  QeU,  88  gs. 

Cherry,  red,  ealred  Apiil  19,  1866;  by  4th  Grand  Doke.— 

Mr.  C.  Sturgeon,  36  gs. 
Science,  roan,  calTcd  April  2, 1866 :  by  Chanter.— Mr.  J.  W. 

Larkin,110gs. 
Waterloo  Aoee,  roan,  ealred  Dec.  19, 1866 ;  by  Boyal  Sore- 
reign.— >Mr.  H.  CPoleOell,  70  gs. 
Daisy,  roan,  ealred  Jan.  2, 1867;  by  4th  Grand  Dnke.— Mr. 

Painter,  25  gs. 
BeanW,  x«d  and  white,  ealred  April  2, 1867 ;  by  4th  Grand 

Dnke.— Mr.  Brett,  83  gs. 
Lsdy  Bird  5th,  red  and  white,  ealred  Peb.  20, 1867 ;  by  4th 

Grand  Dnke.— Mr.  A.  P.  Clear,  61  gs. 
Lady  Knightley,  red  and  white,  ealred  March  6, 1868 ;  by 

Prince  Albett.— Mr.  J.  W,  Wilson,  81 «. 
Blossom,  red,  ealred  July  29, 1868 ;  hj  8id  Dnke  of  Genera. 

—Mr.  Hayeock,  40  gs. 
Bcsy,  red  and  white,  ealred  Joly  31, 1868 ;  by  3rd  Dnke  of 

Genera. — ^Mr.  W.  Sworder,  27  gs. 
Knightley,  roan,  ealred  June  4l  1868 ;  by  Emperor.— Major 

Stopylton,  81  gs.  r  --^ 

Charmer  12th,  roan,  ealred  Nor.  27,  1868 ;  by  Bazon  Kil- 

lerby  (2S364)  or  FiU  Killerby.— Migor  Stapylton,  100  gs. 

Lily,  white,  ealred  October  24^  1868 ;  by  3rd  Duke  of  Genera. 

-—Mr.  Armstrong,  24  gs. 
Knightley  2nd,  roan,  ealred  February  18, 1869;  by  8rd  Dnke  of 

Genera. — Mr.  D.  B.  Scratton,  61  gs. 
Waterloo  Rose  2nd,  roan,  ealred  May  6,  1869 ;  by  Kinff 

Richard.— Mr.  Pole  GeU,  67  gs. 
Cherry  2nd,  roan,  ealred  April  18,  1869 ;  by  3rd  Dnke  of 

Genera.— Mr.  W.  Sworder,  37  gs. 
Princess  2nd,  roan,  ealred  May  8,  1869 ;  by  3rd  Dnke  of 

Genera.— Mr.  W.  Sworder,  26  gs. 
Lady  Batea  7th,  rich  roan,  ealred  October  28, 1869 ;  by  3rd 
Doke  of  Genera,  out  of  Lady  Bates  6th,  by  Duke  of  Genera. 
—Earl  Bectire,  815  n. 
I^y  Knightley  4th,  rM  and  white,  called  January  16, 1870; 

by  3rd  Dnke  of  Genera.— Mr.  WOmu,  61  gs. 
Hose  2ttd,  red  and  white,  ealred  Jannary  8, 1870 ;  by  3rd  Duke 

of  Genera. — Mr.  W.  Sworder,  17  gs. 
Knightley  Srd,  roan,  ealred  Jannary  18,  1870;  bj  8rd  Duke 

or  Genera.— Mr.  G.  Sarill,  82  gs. 
Charmer  14th,  roan,  ealred  January  30, 1870 ;  by  3rd  Duke 
Princess  Srd,  red  and  white,  ealred  April  1,  1870 ;  by  3rd 
of  Genera.— Mr.  J.  P.  Foster,  105  gs. 
Dnke  of  Genera.— Mr.  W.  Sworder,  23  gs. 
Lady  Bird  6th,  rich  roan,  ealred  March  11,  1870;  by  3rd 

Dnke  of  Genera.— Earl  Dnnmore,  105  gs. 
Knightley  4th,  roan,  ealred  October  24, 1870 ;  by  3rd  Dnke  of 

Gvnera. — JAmmt  Stapylton,  52  n. 
Hosina,  roan,  ealred  April  11, 1870 ;  by  8rd  Dnke  of  Genera. 

—Mr.  Bancock,  24  gs. 
Beantr  2nd,  red  and  white,  ealred  Annust  22,  1869 ;  by  Srd 

Dnke  of  (Jenera. — ^Mr.  Armstrong,  22  gs. 
Charmer  16th,  white,  with  roan  ears,  nlred  Norember  17, 
1870;  by  3rd  Doke  of  Geneya.— Mr.  J.  W.  lArkin.  200  gs. 
Knightley  5th,  red,  ealred  December  H  1870;  by  3rd  Di&e 

of  Genera.— Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  61  gs. 
Cherrr  3rd,  red  and  white,  ealred  October  26, 1870;  by  3rd 

Dnke  of  Genera.— Mr.  W.  Sworder,  9  gs. 
Walnut  2nd,  white,  calved  January  28, 1871 ;  by  3rd  Duke  of 

Genera.— Mr.  C.  Howard,  26  gs. 
Snowdrop,  roan,  ealred  Mareh  23,  1871;  by  Srd  Duke  of 
Genera.— Mr.  Wodehonse,llgs. 


BULLS. 

Fawsley  Dnke,  red  and  white,  ealred  August  5, 1869 ;  by  Srd 

Dukeof  Genera.— Mr.A.  M.Dmce,48gs. 
Fawaley  Duke  2nd,  roan,  ealred  December  4,  1870 ;  by  Srd 

Duke  of  Genera.— Mr.  Armstrong,  86  n. 
Charmer's  Duke,  roan,  ealred  Jsn.  7,  ISfl ;  by  Srd  Dnke  of 

Genera.— Mr.  W.  Sworder,  40  gs. 
Duke  John,  roan,  ealred  March  17, 1871 ;  by  Srd  Doke  of 

Genera. — ^Mr.  J.  A.  Mumford,  40  gs. 
Duke  of  Argyle,  white,  ealred  March  26, 1871 ;  by  Srd  Duke 

of  Genera.— Mr.  Armstrong,  12  gs. 
Bull  calf,  roan,  ealred  April  11,  1871 ;    by  Srd  Duke  of 

Genera. — ^Mr.  T.  Mace,  10  gs. 
Bull  calf,   roan,   ealred  April  18,  1871 ;  by  Srd  Duke  of 

Genera.— Mr.  Wodehouse,  25  gs. 
BuU  calf,  red  and  little  white,  ealred  April  19, 1871 ;  by  WUd 

Dnke. — ^Mr.  Mace,  14  gs. 
BuU  calf,  roan,  cilred  April  26,  1871 ;  by  Srd  Duke  of 

Genera. — ^Mr.  Mace,  36  gs. 

BUMMASr. 

Arerage.  Total. 

36  cows £77  18    6    £2,796    8    0 

9  bulls SO    9    0    274    1    0 


45  68    4    6 


£8,070    4    0 


SALE  OF  THE  LATE  EABL  OF  AYLES- 
FORD'S  SHORTHORN  HERD, 

At  Orbat  Fackinqton,  Coybmtrt,  on  Tuesday, 

May  9,  1871. 

BY    MB.   STRAFFORD. 

The  number  of  good  oxen  and  steers  that  have  been 
year  after  year  exhibited  at  Birmingham  and'Smithfidd 
firom  Packington,  especially  the  fine  specimen  that  took 
the  gold  medals  and  cups  in  1869,  drew  much  attention 
to  this  herd,  and  the  presence  of  several  "  Gwynnes" 
and  "  Knightleys"  brought  together  not  only  a  very  nn- 
merons,bnt  a  fashionable  company  to  the  sale.  The  stock 
was  not  large,  consisting  only  of  84  Shorthorns  and  a  few 
dairy  cows,  but  the  prices  realised  were  most  satisfactory. 
It  had  been  bailt  np  in  about  eleven  years,  and  the  foun- 
dation purchases  were  far  firom  numerous.  Some  of  the 
earlier  ones  went  off  at  a  draft  sale  in  1868  ;  and  the 
continual  weeding  the  herd  got  by  the  annnid  autumn 
sales,  made  the  present  stock  very  select.  The  Knight 
ley's  were  from  Her  Miyesty's  sale  in  1867,  and  of  the 
Alix  tribe.  The  Gwynnes  came  firom  Mr.  Hetherington 
in  1866,  the  Blanches  from  Mr.  Sartoris  in 
1861 ;  and  Blnshing  Bride,  a  prize  heifer,  bought 
at  a  high  price  at  the  Bnshey  sale  in 
1862,  had  left  ten  descendants.  Business,  however,  be- 
gan soon  after  one  o'clock,  and  there  was  ready  competi- 
tion and  a  hmk  sale.  The  first  in,  a  large  fine  cow  withlittle, 
if  any  fi^hion  in  her  pedigree,  made  38  gs.  Jenny  Gwynne, 
the  next  lot,  newly  nlved,  looked  thin  and  old,  and  seemed 
dear  enough  to  Mr.  Pritehard  at  60  gs.  Mr.  Rowland 
Wood  was  not  fiur  behind  when  Alexandra,  the  dam  of  the 
gold  medal  ateer,  was  brought  in ;  her  large  good  firame 
was  more  attractive  than  her  only  three  crosses  of  blood, 
so  he  secured  her  at  40  gs.  A  pretty  yearling  heifer  from 
her  brought  60  gs.,  and  rather  a  middling  bull-calf  85 
gs.  Annie,  granddaughter  of  old  Alix,  a  level,  round, 
Uttle  cow  by  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobnrg,  made  82  gs., 
a  larger  sum  than  the  pnbUe  expected,  and  her  dangh- 
ter  victoria,  by  Ninth  Grand  Dnke,  very  promising, 
went  to  Mr.  T.  Walker  (the  owner  of  her  sure)  at  a  100  gs. 
The  Blnshing  Brides,  even  with  the  fashionable  crossing 
of  Fourth  I^e  of  Thomdale,  and  Ninth  Grand  Dnke, 
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had  not  xnncli  hold  on  the  public  favour.    Bridesmaid,  a 
large  flat-ribbed  young  cow,  made  only  60  gs.  (to  Mr.  R. 
Wood),  and  Mr.  Geo.  Oame  gave  the  eame  price  for  her 
two-year-old  heifer,  whilst  her  yearling  seemed  ^dear  at 
69  gs.,  and  also  a  white  heifer  calf  at  36  gs.     These 
haying  the  Foorth  Dake  of  Thorndale  cross  were  more  in 
repute  than  those  with  the  Ninth  Grand  Duke,  which 
were    not    quite    so    good    looking.         The    young 
Gwynne    cows    were,    however,    the    great    fcvourites. 
Christmas    Gwynne      2nd,    a    broad,    square,    plain 
coloured  animal,  heavy  in-calf,  seemed  high  at  185  gs. ; 
but  Polly  Gwynne  8rd,  by  the  same  sire  (Duke  of  Cum- 
berland),   and    lately    calved,  made  205  gs.    Duchess 
Gwynne,  daughter  of  Jenny  Gwynne  by  Ninth  Grand 
Duke,  also  full  of  calf,  went  for  235  gs.,  after  being  put 
up  by  Mr.  Foster  at  200  gs.  j  and  her  yearling  heifer,  very 
square  and  pretty,  was  bought  for  the  Earl  of  Bective  at 
260  gs.    Lady  Gwynne,  with  a  jet-black  nose,  and  Sally 
Gwynne,  twin  to  a  bull,  made  lower  prices ;  and  two  very 
small  but  nice-coloured  calves  sold  for  50  gs.  and  51  gs. 
each.     Princess  Adelaide,  a  very  fine  and  pretty -coloured 
calf  of  the  Blanche  tribe,  was  put  up  at  100  gs.,  and  Mr. 
Gibson    covered    it  with  five;    but    Mr.  T.  Walker's 
**  fifty**  was  an  effectual  method  of  stopping  the  "  fives." 
Albion,  a  Knightley  bull,  bred  at  Windsor,    an    even, 
good-looking  animal,  made  but  a  trifle  over  beef  price. 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  in  use,  did  not  seem 
very  dear  at  82  gs. ;  but  Lord  Collingham  at  800  gs.  did 
sound  somewhat  high.    Possessing  a  good  deal  of  style 
and  character,  he  had  fine  hind-quarters,  but  not  that 
broad  top  and  roundness  of  barrel  so  often  desired.    The 
biddings  were  numerous  and  quick,  and  he  was  finally 
bought,  after  competition  from  Mr.  Curtler,  for  Mr. 
Angerstein.    The  dairv  cows  sold  after  the  sale  went 
equally  high,  resulting  m  a  very  capital  sale. 
The  flock  of  Shropshires  wiU  be  sold  in  September. 

SUMMAET. 

80  cows  averaged   £79    78.  7d £2,881    Ss. 

£121 16s.  Od 487    4s. 


4  bulls 
84 


» 


»j 


£84    78.  6d £2,868  12s. 


SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS  AT  NORTH  ILL.— 
This  herd,  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Burton,  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Strafford,  on  the  10th  of  May,  but  no  high  prices  were 
obtained.  Most  of  the  animals  were  descended  from 
stock  purchased  of  Mr.  J.  Topham,  and  crossed  with 
bulls  bred  in  the  herd.  Lot  1,  Countess  of  Air- 
drie,  at  82  gs.  went  to  Mr.  Cranfield,  who  bought  many 
of  the  lots.  Splendour  15th  sold  for  29  gs..  Splendour 
16th  made  38  gs.,  and  Splendour  17th  fetched  the  top 
price,  40  gs.  Mr.  C.  Bayes  gave  30  gs.  for  Julia ; 
several  of  the  heifer  calves  in  nice  order  sold  well,  and 
the  average  of  the  31  cows  and  heifers  was  nearly  £26. 
Pyramus  (27223),  the  bull  in  use,  went  to  Mr.  Smith 
for  35  gs.,  and  some  young  calves  pulled  down  the  ave- 
rage of  the  seven  bulls  to  a  little  over  £16. 


SALE    OF   ME.  PEEL'S    SHORTHOENS. 

At  Whitewell,  on  Wednesday,  April  26, 1871. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

The  sale  of  the  herds  belonging  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Peel,  of 
Knowlmere  Manor,  and  Mr.  Eastwood,  of  Thorney  Holme, 
took  place  at  the  Hotel.  Whitewell,  "delightfully  situated 
in  the  forest  of  Bolland  and  valley  of  the  Bodder,  bat  rather 


ineonvcniently  for  the  raUway-traveUer,  CUaicrofe,  ten  buIm 
distant,  and  Lancaster  fourteen,  bemg  iht  nearert  pasBta. 
Although  not  such  a  numerous  company  attended,  y^  the 
prices  realised  were  eitraordinary,  and  nsalted  in  two  of  the 
highest  averages  for  the  year;  indeed,  the  £181  8a.  9d.  pjr 
head  obtained  for  Mr.  Eastwood's  fifteen  is,  we  bebete,  the 
highest  ever  reached  for  an  entire  herd  brought  before  the 
public  in  the  customaiy  sale-ring  on  Nature's  cmtcL 

The  animals  were  on  view  in  the  stables  and  bnildinfs  b^ 
lonnng  to  the  hotel,  and  the  strikingly  even  and  bloomii^ 
character  of  Mr.  lisstwood's  cattle  eontrasled  strongly  •^f 
the  oboe  state  of  many  of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  JonaUian  Peel ; 
and  this  high  state  of  condition,  couoled  with  the  abseaoe  of 
calves,  only  Btrangthenwi  the  public  belief  that  they  were  not 
in  such  a  reguhur  breeding  state  as  they  might  have  been. 
Mr.  Peel*s  herd  was  mainly  descended  from  the  cow   Bridget, 
bred  by  Mr.  Booth,  of  Warhiby,  Crom  the  BUss  tribe.    This 
cow,  with  a  couple  of  others,  had  been  sold  to  B£r.  Boldea  f^ 
exportation  to  Australia  about  twenty  years  ago,  during  the 
time  of  the  gold  discovery ;  but  the  rush  of  emigrante  »^  the 
shipping  prices  for  cattle  to  an  extreme  rate,  and  Mr.  Boiden 
retained  them.    One  of  the  cows  produeed  only  bulli,  aBOtter 
bred  one  or  two  heifers,  and  the  third,  Bridget,  was  more  froit- 
fol  when  crossed  with  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Bates  blood.    Mr. 
Peel  purchased  the  entire  tribe  from  Mr.  Bolden,  and  retoraed 
to  the  original  blood  by  hiring  bulls  from  Wariaby;  but  latteriy 
he  has  used  buUs  of  his  own  breeding.     There  were  a  few 
animals  bred  from  Mr.  John  Booth's  Mistress  May,  and  these 
were  entirely  of  Booth  blood.    It  was  very  evident  that  the 
public   looked     with     more     favour    on     the    uncrossed 
Shimals.    In  introduoing  the  sale  Mr.  Thornton  said  that  sa 
attempt  had  been  made  during  last  autumn  to  dispose  of  the 
herd  privately,  but  the  prevalence  of  bulls,  and  the  doobtfnl 
character  of  one  or  two  of  the  lots  deterred  the  purchase  out- 
right, though  many  offers  had  been  made.    It  was  thca 
resolved  to  sell  them  publicly.    The  opportunity  being  so  good, 
Mr.  Eastwood,  whose  health  has  been  declining  for  some  tune 
past,  also  resolved  to  dispose  of  his  smsll  herd.    Mr.  Peel's 
herd  was  consequently  offered  first.    The  good  sale  of  Mr. 
Wood's  herd  last  week  had  strengthened  the  opinion  that  hip^ 
prices  would  be  realised,  but  the  public  certainly  did  not  anti- 
cipate the  extraordinary  results  which  followed.    Boundless 
the  first  cow,  ten  years  old,  had  not  bred  for  a  year,  aod  the 
biddmgs  rose  by  slow  guineas  until  Mr.  Tortus  53  secured  her 
for  the   Aylesby   herd.      Balmiul  was   disfigured  1^  sa 
enormous  accumulation  of  fat  on  her  hind  auarters  ;  tiiis  sad 
her  age  no  doubt  went  against  the  price,  ana  her  purehsM  si 
66  guineas  was  as  chean  as  any.    Marion,  a  magnificent 
cow,  and  probably   the  nest  on  ground,  with  five  crreses 
of  the  best  Wariaby  and  Killerby  bulk,  went  from  100  to  200 
gs.  in  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  Chandos  Pole  Gell's  "and  five" 
stopped  Mr.  Staniforth  and  several  other  bidders.    Basilisk,  s 
fine  rosu  cow,  was  closer  bred  to  the  Booth  blood,  and  sold 
well.    Bride  of  the  Mere  went  only  at  a  speculative  price,  as 
she  had  not  bred,  nor  did  she  appear  likely.    Balustrade  and 
Banter,  by  different  sires,  were  both  from  the  same  dam,  who 
was  by  Mr.  Booth's  Sir  James.    The  latter  had  lost  her  hair, 
and  looked  somewhat  out  of  order ;  still  both  of  thera  were 
breeders,  and  made  good  prices;  but  Banana  and  Brilwry, 
being  white  and  doubtfal,  went  lower.  Briffantine,  a  ma^ifi- 
cent  three-year-old  heifer,  was  one  of  the  best-bred  of  the  B 
tribe,  as  she  had  no  direct  Bates  cross,  and  her  great-grand- 
dam  was  the  celebrated  cow  Bridecake  by  Crown  Prince. 
There  was  great  competition  for  her,  and  it  finally  settled  dowa 
between  Mr.  Staniforth  and  Mr.  £.  J.  Smith,  a  voung  and 
highly-sQOcessfal  breeder  from  the  County  Limerick,  Irela&d. 
He  finally  purchased  her  at  360  B;s.,and  high  as  the  price  aisy 
seem,  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  investments  of  the  dsj. 
This  figure  helped  Marionette,  a  lovely  roan  heifer;  the  biddiDjEi 
for  her  were  very  numerous,  but  Mr.  Beattie,  of  Newbie 
Honse,  Annan,  was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  his  quiet  nodi 
finally  got  her  at  400  gs.    Cheers,  which  had  been  before 
given  for  Ircdand,  were  9ien  given  for  Scotland,  and  they  were 
again  re-echoed  for  Wales  when  Mr.  Pugh  purchased  the  thidc 
yearling  Marchioness  for  SOO  gs.    As  Mangold's  last  calf  m 
unfit  to  offer,  this  concluded  the  sale  of  the  cows,  at  an  are- 
rage  of  £196  IBs.  9d.  for  the  1^  head. 

The  bulls,  although  a  good  lot,  were  chiefly  white,  and  froa 
some  nnapparent  cause  the  biddings  were  very  languid.  Knix^t 

of  Snowlmere,  in  hiA  eighth  yew  Mid  veiy  h^  went  ftt  a  fev 
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^ineas  over  market  valae,  and  the  crippled  state  of  the  ma^- 
lificent  Lord  Lyons,  rendered  him  a  cheap  purchase  to  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes  at  64  es.  One  of  the  hest  calves  was  Sir  Hilde- 
brand,  and  in  sood  training  might  come  ont  prominently  at 
the  Boyal  and  local  shows.  He  went  remarnibly  cheap  to 
ftlr.  Pngh  for  106  gt. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Boandleaa.— Mr.  Torr,  Aylesby,  68  gs. 

Balmfol. — Mr.  H.  Aylmer,  West  Dereham,  66  gs. 

Blarian.— -Mr,  H.  C.  Pole  GeU,  Wirksworth,  206  gs. 

Basilisk.— £ev.  T.  Staniforth,  Stonrs,  190  n. 

Bride  of  the  Mere.— Mr.  W.  S.  Woodroffe,  Normanton,  60  gs. 

Balustrade.— Mr.  J.  Gk)rdon,  Clany  Castle,  210  gs. 

Banter. — Mr.  H.  Aylmer,  200  gs. 

Bribery.— Mr.  W.  Fox,  St.  Bees  Abbey,  126  gs. 

Banana. — D.  Pagh,  Llandilo,  90  gs. 

Brigantine. — ^Mr.  £.  J.  Smith,  Islanmore,  Ireland,  S50  gs. 

Marionette.— Mr.  J.  Beattie,  Newbie,  Scotland,  400  gs. 

Marchioness.- Mr.  D.  Pugh,  Wales,  800  gs. 

Marigold. — HI;  notoiferM. 

BULLS. 

Knight  of  Knowlmere  (22066).— Mr.  B.  BUckwell,  Tansley, 

52  gs. 
Lord  Lyons  (26677).— Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Sledmere,  64  gs. 
Lord  Abbot.— Messrs.  Little  and  Martin,  Ely,  68  gs. 
Doke  of  Albemarle. — Mr.  D.  Pagh,  Llandilo,  80  gs. 
Sir  Bertram. — Mr.  H.  Baines,  Australia,  60  gs. 
Sir  Hildebrand.— Mr.  D.  Pugh,  106  gs. 
Germanicos.— Capt.  C.  Patrick,  Bormey,  88  gs. 


12  Cows  arerai 
7  Bulls 

19 


£    s.    d.  £     s.    d. 

196  15    9    2,861    9    0 

65  11    0    468  17    0 


148    8    9    £2,820    6    0 


SALE  OF  MR.  EASTWOOD'S  SHORTHORNS. 

It  was  generally  considered  by  the  company  that  Mr.  East- 
wood's herd  would  average  better  than  Mr.  Peel's,  as  they  were 
a  very  even  lot,  and  brought  out  in  the  most  blooming  condi- 
tion. These  expectations  seemed  half  realised  when  the  two 
iirst  lots,  both  bought  at  the  Towneley  sale  in  1864,  made 
196  n.  and  840  gs.  respectiYely.  Mr.  H.  D.  De  Vitre  took 
Double  Butterfly,  the  nrst  cow,  a  very  fine  animal  and  an 
excellent  breeder,  at  196  gs. ;  and  he  seemed  determined 
to  possess  Duchess  of  Townel^,  not  quite  so  elegant  as  lot  1, 
as  he  bid  from  100  gs.  to  886  gs.  for  her,  but  Culshaw's 
«  forty"  for  Col.  Towneley  was  the  last  bid.  Phojbe  Butterfly, 
a  daaghter  of  lot  1,  with  a  very  beautiful  head  and  deep  red 
colour,  although  a  most  useful  lot  and  a  capital  breeder,  did 
not  excite  so  much  competition,  and  was,  in  Mr.  i^twood's 
opinion,  the  cheapest  lot  of  the  day.  Good  as  the  white 
Rosettes  were,  the  competition  seemed  all  to  run  for 
the  Butterfly  blood,  and,  considering  their  very  great 
excellence  and  showyard  fame  sold  badly.  Mr.  De  Yitre 
took  the  heifer  at  106  gs.,  and  Mr.  Godsman  got  a  very  hand- 
some cow  in  Rosette  6th  at  80  gs.  Double  Butterfly  2nd,  a 
prize  heifer  at  the  Rojal  and  Yorkshire  Shows,  did  not  bring 
her  last  calf  to  matunty,  and  her  recent  service  threw  a  little 
doubt  upon  her  breeding.  Mr.  Outhwaite  bid,  however, 
strongly  against  Messrs.  Hampton  and  Van  Meter,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  her,  and  finally  rot  her  for  Mr.  R.  Gibson,  of 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  oresent.  Red  Butterfly,  also  a  noted  prize 
heifer,  was  nearly  down  calving,  and  by  many  thought  to  be 
the  better  of  the  two.  The  Americans  bid  keenly  for  ner,  and 
when  they  had  done,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  took  the  bidding 
up  against  John  Richardson,  who  was  acting  for  Sir  Curtis 
Lampson,  and  who  finally  got  her  at  400  gs.  He  also  got  a 
lovely  heifer  in  Double  Butterfly  8rd  at  206  gs.  The  white 
heifer  Birthday,  at  166  gs.,  (Mr.  De  Vitre),  out  of  Duchess 
of  Towneley,  seemed  a  cheap  lot  in  comparison  with  her 
dam,  as  she  might  win  a  good  many  local  honours. 
Christmas  Butterfly,  a  very  lovely  calf,  somewhat  harsh  ia 
her  hair,  was  very  attractive.  Keen  was  the  competition,  and 
Mr.  Lamb,  a  young  breeder  ^m  Cumberland,  bid  very 
spiritedly  against  Mr.  Graham  for  her.  The  Amerioani  took 
the  last  lot  of  heifers,  a  thiek  good  red  twelre  nontti'i  ofH 


by  Col.  Towneley's  Baron  Oxford,  at  78  gs.  The  biddings  for 
the  bulls,  like  those  upon  Mr.  Peel's,  were  very  heavy.  The 
first  one,  a  fine  red  two-vear-old,  by  Baron  Oxford,  out  of  lot 
2,  with  somewhat  upright  shoulders,  went  to  Lord  So  delay, 
and  the  next  lot,  a  handsome  roan  of  great  substance  and 
Quality,  and  short  legged,  went  very  cheap  to  Mr.  White,  of 
Australia.  The  last  calf  was  thin,  but  exceedingly  well  bred, 
and  with  good  management  may  come  out  a  very  cheap  lot  for 
Mr.  Taylor  at  76  gs.  This  concluded  the  business  of  the 
day. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Double  Butterfly.— H.  D.  De  Vitre,  Wantage,  196  gs. 

Duchess  of  Towneley.— Colonel  Towneley,  840  gs. 

Phoebe  Butterflv.— Mr.  W.  Fox,  186  gs. 

Rosette  4th.— Mr.  T.  Messenger,  Wi^^n,  68  gs. 

Rosette  6th.— Mr.  W.  Godsman,  Aberdeen,  80  gs. 

Double  Butterfly  2nd.— Mr.  R.  Gibson,  U.  8.  A.,  826  gs. 

Red  Butterfly.— Sir  C.  M.  Lampson,  Sussex,  400  gs. 

Rosette  6th.— Mr.  H.  D.  De  Vitre,  106  gs. 

Double  Butterfly  8rd.— Sir  C.  M.  Lampson,  206  gs. 

Birthday.— Mr.  H.  D.  De  Vitre,  166  gs. 

Christmas  Butterfly. — ^Rev.  P.  Graham,  Tumcroft,  Lancashire, 

180  gs. 
Lady  S|)encer  2nd.— S.  Hampton  and  Co.,  United  States  of 

America,  78  gs. 

BULLS. 

Baron  Butterfly  (26657),  October  1, 1868,  by  Baron  Oxford 
(28875).— Lord  Sudeley,  Gloucestershire.  130  gs. 

Phcebus  Butterfly,  November  7,  1869,  by  Victorious  (25378). 
—Mr.  J.  White,  Australia,  76  gs. 

Red  Duke.— Rev.  £.  Taylor,  Wh^y,  Lancashire,  75  gs. 

12  Cows  averaged  £202  4e.  8d £2,426  11    0 

S  Bulls  averaged    £98  7s.  Od 295    1    0 

16  Averaged £181  8s.  9d £2,721  12    0 


SALE  OF  A  PORTION  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
JEFFERSON'S  HERD, 

At  Peeston  Hows,  Whitehaven,  on  Feidat,  April 

28th,  1871. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

Mr.  Robert  Jefferson,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Skelton,  have 
been  for  vears  past  well  known  in  Cumberland  for  their  Short- 
horns,  their  Leioesters,  and  their  poultry.  All  have  been 
prise-takers  at  the  county  and  local  shows,  and  as  Mr.  Skel- 
ton devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  poultry  and  sheep,  so  Mr. 
Robert  attends  to  the  shorthorns.  He  started  at  one  of  the 
first  Holker  sales,  and  since  then  he  has  been  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  ring-side,  and  very  often  a  capital  customer.  As  he  re- 
marked at  the  lunch,  over  which  Mr.  Booth  presided,  he  had  no 
father  to  hand  him  down  a  herd :  he  had  gone  about  seeking 
the  best  he  could  find,  and  in  the  end  found  that  dear-bought 
experience,  like  a  high-priced  shorthorn,  was  often  the  best. 
He  had  hired  no  less  than  seven  bulls  from  Warlaby,  and 
many  of  the  lots  in  the  sale  were  by  a  Booth  bull.  The  fine 
old  prise  cow  Hollybush  opened  the  business ;  she  bred  the  bull 
First  Fiddle,  who  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  got  Bolivar,  and 
played  the  Irishmen  such  a  tune  that  they  had  not  readily  for- 
got. She  fetched  46  gs.  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowstead.  The  chief 
attraction  of  the  sale  was  the  two-year-old  heifers,  which  com- 
prised all  Mr.  Jefferson  had  bred  in  1869,  and  which  sold  well. 
Britain's  Queen,  a  red  and  newly-calved  heifer,  fetched  77  gs. 
(J.  Gunson) ;  and  her  calf,  a  beautiful  roan  heifer  by  Knight 
of  the  Shire,  went  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  of  Ireland,  for  26  gs. 
The  best  lot  of  the  sale  was  a  very  thick-fleshed  prize 
heifer  called  Sonsie  Dame.  Put  up  at  60  she  went  mer- 
rily along  to  160,  and  then  Mr.  K  J.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Manden  closed,  the  latter  getting  her  at  225  gs. 
Her  own  sister,  Sonsie  Bud,  three  years  old,  and  lower  in  con- 
dition, went  very  cheap  to  Mr.  J.  Stirling,  at  72  gs.  Charm- 
ing Nell,  i  Owynne  heifer,  by  Mr.  Booth's  Kinv  Charming, 

fMoes6itedkMaooDpetitio&|ittd^<£f  Ji  3ffiitE  fludl)  le* 
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cared  her  at  165  gi.  Her  dam,  ChrUtmai  Owynne,  wu  alco 
in  the  aale,  and  Mr.  Hetherington  got  her  at  90  n.  Mr. 
Smith  alao  bonght  Dainty  Dame,  at  67  gs.,  and  Mr.  fair  nve 
51  m,  for  a  very  nice  specimen  of  the  old  Pearl  tribe.  Two 
or  three  yearlinn  oondnded  the  tale  of  the  oowt  and  heifers, 
and  the  thirty-nve  ayeraged  within  a  eonple  of  shillings  of 
£60  each.  Tbe  eighteen  bnlls  were  a  very  naeftil  thick-flnhed 
lot,  though  none  made  rery  hirh  prices,  yet  the  average  was 
good.  Lot  41,  Jnpiter,  a  nandsome  roan,  fetched  the 
top  price,  57  gs.»  from  Mr.  Hicks,  to  go  to  Qermany. 
Fanner  Blithe  was  also  an  attractive  good  vonng  boll,  and 
went  for  62  gs.  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  two  or  three  of  the  rest 
made  40  gs.  a  [>ieoe,  and  one  or  two  plain  calves  went  cheap— 
the  18  avenging  £81  14b.  8d.,  or  a  general  average  of 
£43  ISs.  8d.  for  the  68  head.  At  the  llnish  of  the  sale  Mr. 
Thornton  remarked  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  sale  condoded  the 
spring  sales  of  the  north.  In  eight  da^s  live  herds  had  been 
brought  before  the  pnblic ;  not  one  animal  had  been  passed 
without  a  bid,  and  upwards  of  180  had  been  sold  for  £12,600, 
averaging  close  upon  £70  each. 


SALE  OP  MR.  CHRISTY'S  SHORTHORN 

HERD, 

At  Botnton  Hall,  CBELMsromD,  on  Thursday, 

Mat  4th,  1871. 

BY  MR.  THORNTON. 

Mr.  Chriaty  stands  aa  one  of  the  leading  fiurmert  in  his 
own  county.  He  rents  very  largely  under  Lord  Petre, 
and  has  brought  into  operation  all  those  implements  and 
recent  improvements  for  high  fiuming  which  have  of  late 
years  been  invented.  Knowing  that  high  farming  cannot 
go  on  without  high  feeding  or  breeding  of  some  kind  or 
another,  he  went  on  from  a  pedigree  oull  to  a  few  pure- 
bred heifers,  and  so  by  degrees  got  up  a  large  herd.  He 
always  bought  a  pretty  good-looking  one,  be  it  of  what- 
ever kind  of  pedigree,  but  he  never  went  into  breeding 
as  a  fancy  thing,  but  simply  becaose  he  thought  it  would 
paj.  As  he  remarked  when  Mr.  Clayden  proposed  his 
health  at  the  luncheon,  "  being  obliged  to  buy  a  good 
many  cattle  from  year  to  year  for  fiitting  purposes,  I 
have  always  found  that  a  good-bred  animal  fatted  much 
better  than  a  poor-bred  one,  and  that  has  led  me  to  make 
the  best  possible  choice,  selecting  animals  that  were 
not  only  well  fleshed,  but  cows  which  were  good 
milkers.  The  preface  to  the  catalogue  stated,  "the 
herd  was  originally  started  with  some  north  country 
stock  which  Mr.  Bramston  brought  into  the  county ;"  and 
that  "the  Essex  county  meetings  are  the  only  shows  where 
the  animals  have  been  exhibited,  except  on  two  occasions 
when  Duke  of  Grafton  was  shown  at  the  Leicester  Royal 
in  1868,  and  Bake  of  Babraham  at  the  Oxford  Royal 
last  year,  where  he  obtained  a  high  commendation  and  the 
reserve  place."  The  business  commenced  a  few  minutes 
before  two,  when  a  few  of  the  older  cows  went  cheap. 
Those  of  the  P.  family,  from  which  Mr.  Christy  had 
reared  his  best  prize  winners,  were  fairly  good  animals. 
Primula's  Rose,  a  fine  cow,  fall  of  calf,  made  42  gs. 
from  Mr.  D.  A.  Green,  of  Colchester,  who  bought  several 
lots.  Polj  Rose,  somewhat  doubtful,  made  60  gs. ; 
and  Pretty  Rose,  Mr.  Barnard  took  at  51  gs.  Ger- 
man Aster,  from  Mr.  Langston's  stock,  waa  a  most 
excelient  breeder,  but  having  calved  before  her  time  was 
not  offered.  Her  first  heifer,  French  Aster,  a  prize  win- 
ner as  a  yearling  at  the  Essex  show  last  year,  went  to  Mr. 
Pibus,  for  abroad,  at  160  gs.  Her  second,  rising  two- 
years-old,  was  bought  by  the  same  customer  for  145  gs., 
and  Mr.  Tippler  gave  105  gs.  for  her  11  months  calf. 
Portalacca,  out  of  the  old  prize  cow  Primula,  made  the  top 


price,  Mr.  Pibus  giving  the  hig^sum  of  270  gs.  Mr.  Col- 
lard  took  several  very  good  hdfers  into  Kent,  and  many 
of  the  calves  made  good  prices.  The  bulla  aold  fairij. 
Duke  of  Babraham,  aomewhat  heavy,  fetched  only  &2  ga., 
and  Mr.  Sturpon  gave  75  gs.  for  Rosolio,  the  fint  prize 
bull  at  the  &sex  show  la^  year.  The  younger  olves 
sold  well,  resulting  in  an  average  of  £83  15s.  6d.  for  the 
twelve  bulb,  the  fifty-five  cows  making  £42  10a.  each. 
This  was  a  very  encouraging  result,  considering  that  the 
herd  had  been  established  at  no  great  expense. 

COWS   AND   HBIFERS. 

Rosewater,  roan,  calved  March  5, 1862 ;  by  Comedian.— Mr. 

Hall,  27  g>. 
Myrtlebeny  (and  calf),  roan,   calved  April  21,  1868 ;    br 

Comedian. — lir.  Green,  43  gs. 
Babraham  Dachess,  roan,  calved  May  1,  1863 ;  by  GneUfr 

Rose. — Mr.  C.  A.  Barnes,  30  gs. 
White  Dove,  white,  calved  December  9, 1863 ;  by  Tragedian. 

— Mr.  Kemble,  24  gs. 
Fieldfare,  roan,  calvd  December  14, 1863 ;  by  Tragediab.— 

Mr.Tnrpin,  26gs. 
German  Aster,  red,  calved  February  10, 1864 ;  by  Royal  Arch. 

— Not  offered. 
Charmer  (and  calf),  red,  calved  September  11,  1864;  by 

Oxford  2nd.— Mr.  D.  Chrisfev,  82  n. 
Battle,  roan,  calved  October  29, 1864;  by  Scnaatioo.— Loid 

Raleiffh,  27  gs. 
Primula's  Rose,  roan,  calved  November  7, 1864 ;  by  GaeUer 


Poly  Rose,  roan,  calved  April  4, 1866 ;  by  GneUer  Rose.— 
Mr.  J.  Jenki 


Roee.-»Mr.  Green,  42  gs. 

Api 
tms.  60  gs. 
Rebecca,  roan,  eaived  May  7, 1865 ;  by  TngediaB.^Mr.  J.  A 

Piggot,  34  n. 
Zeta,  roan,  calved  Angnst  15, 1866 ;  by  Tragedian.~Mr.  H. 

Stone,  27  ss. 
Patchooli  4th,  red  roan,  calved  Jnne  7»  1866 ;  by  Dake  of 

Grafton.— Mr.  W.  Tippler,  40  gs. 
Dachess  of  Babraham  2nd  (and  oslf),  red,  calved  October  16, 

1866  ;  by  Dake  of  Grafton.— Mr.  C.  A.  Baraea,  58  gs. 


ton.— Mr.  Green,  41 


J*' 
Philippa,  roan,  calved  Febmaiy  3, 1867 ;  by  ThofBdon.— Hr. 


Fair  Ladv,  nwi,  calved  October  28, 1866 ;  by  Duke  of  Gisf- 
i.— Mr. 
jipa,roai 

Brown,  27  gs. 
Random,  white,  calved  Febmaiy  28, 1867 ;  by  Thomdoa.— 

Mr.  Cmsh,  26g8. 
Rcffia,  roan,  eaived  Jane  25,  1867 ;  by  Doke  of  Graftoa.— 

Mr.  Newman,  25  gs. 
Regina,  red,  calved  Jane  25,  1867 ;  by  Dnke  of  Onftoa.— 

Mr.  Piggot,  30  ffs. 
Zeis,  red,  calved  September  15,  1867 ;  by  Cherry  King.— 

Mj.  Poole,  31  gs. 
Pretty  Rose,  red^  calved  Febraaiy  20,  1668;  by  Dake  of 

Grafton. — ^Mr.  C.  Barnard,  51  gs. 
Gentle  Lady,  roan,  calved  May  5, 1868 ;  by  Cherry  King.— 

Mr.  Armstrong,  28  gs. 
French  Aster,  red,  calved  Jane  20, 1868 ;  by  Doke  of  Giaftoa. 

—Mr.  Pibns,  160  as. 
Roseleaf,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  September  8, 1868;  by 

Dake  of  Gralton.— Mr.  Tippler,  91  n. 
Matilda,  roan,  calved  November  19, 1868 ;  by  Dake  of  Graf- 
ton.—Mr.  Oillard,  26  gs. 
Miss  Aster,  red,  calved  November  30, 1868 ;  by  Dake  of  Qnl- 

ton.— Mr.  H.  Stone,  39  gs. 
Lady  Looisa,  red,  calved  Febmaiy  8, 1869 ;  by  Doke  of  Giaf- 

ton.— Mr.  Collard,  34  gs. 
Rhoda,  red,  calved  Febraary  14,  1869 ;  by  Duke  of  Gnf- 

ton. — ^Mr.  Armstronff,  40  gs. 
Zantippe,  roan,  calved  March  9, 1869 ;  by  Dnke  of  Giaftoa.— 

Mr.Dowsett,22gs. 
Zenobia,  red,  calved  March  14, 1869;  by  Mandarin.— Mr.  J. 

Bewers,  19  gs. 
Royalty,  red  roan,  calved  March  21, 1869 ;  by  Mandarin.— 

Mr.  C.  Collard,  28  gs. 
Goblet,  red,  calved  Mardi  23,  1869 ;  by    Mandarin.— Mr. 

CoUard,  28  gs. 
Patchoali  5th,  red,  calved  April  6, 1869;  by  Mandarin.^Mr. 

C.  CoUard,  81  gs. 
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Reckless,  red  and  white,  calved  May  18, 1860 ;  by  Mandarin. 

Mr.  Ck»llard,  26  n. 
Kmemazy,  red,  calved  May  18,  1869;  by  Mandarin. — Mr. 

Armstrong,  SO  n. 
Philomel,  roan,  odved  Jane  2, 1869 ;  by  Mandarin. — ^Mr,  W. 

Boti,25g8. 
Fatchooli  6th,  red  roan,  calved  Jane  21, 1869 ;  by  Dake  of 

Grafton.— Mr.  CoUard,  42  gs. 
Anemone,  red  and  little  vhite^  calved  June  27, 1869 ;  by  Dake 

of  Grafton.— Mr.  H.  Pibns,  145  n. 
Portalacca,  red,  crlved  Angmt  27,  1869 ;  by  Dake  of  Grafton. 

— Mr.  H.  PibM,270gs. 
Miss  Lome,  red,  calv^  December  26,  1869 ;  by  Doke  of 

Grafton.— Mr.  Greene  27  gs. 
^opP7»  'Mm,  calved  Jannary  4, 1870;  by  Dake  of  Grafton. — 

Mr.  C.  Barnard,  36  ga. 
Purbelow,roan.  calved  March  8, 1870;  by  Duke  of  Grafton.— 

Lord  Raleigh,  20  gi. 
Patchonli  7th,  roan,  oilved  Pebraary  18, 1870 ;  by  Mandarin. 

—Mr.  Collard,  81  gs. 
Rosticia,  red,  calved  May  10, 1870 ;  by  Mandarin.— Mr.  Chas. 

Sturgeon,  26  gs. 
Phillis,  roan,  calved  Jane  20, 1870 ;  by  Field  Marshal.— Mr. 

C.  Collard,  26  gi. 
Posy,  roan,  calved  Jane  22, 1870;  by  Dake  of  Grafton.— Mr. 

Collard,  86  gs. 
Clochette,  red,  calved  Jane  25, 1870 ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton.— 

Mr.  Tippler,  105  gs. 
Rosanna,  roan,  calv«l  July  22, 1870 ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton.— 

Mr.  T.  Mashiter,  17  gs. 
Pearl,  red,  calved  October  16, 1870;  by  Duke  of  Babraham. 

Mr.  Kingworth,  9  gs. 
Camellia,  red,  calved  October  19, 1870 ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. 

—Mr.  Armstrong,  18  gs. 
Zinnia,  roan,  calved  November  11 ;  by  Duke  of  Babraham. — 

Mr.  H.  Stone,  15  gs. 
Gentle  Loss,  roan,  calved  November  23, 1870 ;  by  Duke  of 

Babraham.— Mr.  T.  iiOnffsworth,  20  gs. 
Puny,  red  and  white,  calvea  December  10, 1870 ;  by  Manda- 
rin.— Mr.  Chalcraft,  17  gs. 
Azalea,  red,  calved  January  18, 1871 ;  by  Duke  of  Babraham. 

—Mr.  J.  Clayden,  17  gs. 
Rosy  Red,  red,  calved  February  14, 1871 ;  by  Duke  of  Babra- 

ham. — ^Mr.  Belcher,  14  gs. 
Zealous,  roan,  calved  March  3, 1871 :  by  Duke  of  Babraham. 

Mr.  Belcher,  8  gs. 

BULI5. 
Duke  of  Babraham  (25934),  red,  calved  September  5, 1867 ; 
by  Duke  of  Grafton.— Mr.  Tippler,  52  gs. 

Financier,  rich  roan,  calved  March  27,  1869 ;  by  Mandarin. 

—Mr.  Lynn,  30  gs. 
Lord  of  Babraham,  rich  roan,  calved  May  11, 1869 ;  by  Duke 

of  Grafton.— Mr.  Crush,  39  gs. 
Maximilian,  red  and  white,  calved  May  31, 1869 ;  by  Duke  of 

GrafloUd — Mr.  Sturgeon,  37  gs. 
Roaolio,  rieh  roan,  calved  July  25, 1869 ;  by  Duke  of  Grafton. 

— ^Mr.  Sturgeon,  75  gs. 

Perkins,  red  and  white,  calved  January  8, 1870 ;  by  Duke  of 
Grafton.— Mr.  Cobb,  27  gs. 

General  Prim,  red,  ealved  February  14,  1870 ;  by  Duke  of 
Grafton.— Mr.  A.  P.  Clear,  28  gs. 

Earl  of  Churendon,  red,  calved  March  28,  1870 ;  by  Duke  of 
Grafton.- Mr.Bewers,  27  gs. 

Crown  Prince,  red,  calved  November  29, 1870  ;  by  Duke  of 
Babraham.— Mr.  D.  Christy,  23  gs. 

Bismarck,  red  roan,  calved  January  17,  1871 ;  by  Sfandarin. 
Mr.  Alger,  20  gs. 

Frita,  red  and  a  little  white,  calved  February  2, 1871 ;  by 
Biandarin. — ^Mr.  Cousins,  9  gs. 

Republican,  red.  calved  February  9, 1871 ;  by  Dukeof  Babra- 
ham.—Mr.  Nichols,  19  gs. 

SUMMARY. 

Average.  Total. 

55  cows      ...    £42    10    0    £2,337    6    0 

12  bulls      ...    £33    15    6    £405    6    0 
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It  I 


...    440    18   8 


iti 


„.    £2,742  12    0 


SALE    OF     MR.    ROBERT     SEARSON'S 

SHORTHORNS, 

At  Craiimoke,    Market   Deeping,   ox    Thursday, 

May  Uth. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  THORNTON. 

Mr.  Searson  has  been  known  as  a  prize-taker,  not  only 
at  Peterborough  and  the  neighbouring  county  Shows,  but 
also  at  the  Smithfield  Club  and  Birmingham  Meetings. 
The  herd  has  been  carefully  bred  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  bat  few  of  them  approached  a  light  colour,  the  ma- 
jority being  dark  roan  or  red.  The  majority  of  the 
pedigrees  traced  to  two  cows,  Dorcas  and  Priscilla,  both 
bred  by  Mr.  Duddiog,  of  Panton,  and  others  from  Earl 
Brownlow's,  Mr.  Dixon's,  and  Mr.  Walcsby's  herds. 
Some  of  the  earlier  sires  were  purchased  at  Panton,  but 
of  late  years  Mr.  Foljambe's  Falstaff  (21720),  Counter- 
part (21493)  by  Mr.  Torr's  Ringleader,  and  three  bulls 
from  the  herd  oi  Mr.  Cruickshank,  of  Sittytou,  Aberdeen, 
have  been  in  service.  Fifteen  years  back  Mr.  Searson  was 
very,  successful  at  the  Oakham  and  loeal  Shows,  and 
last  year  he  took  £150  in  prizes  at  the  Lincolnshire,  Oak- 
ham, and  Northamptonshire  Meetings.  A  yonng  steer 
from  Pretty  Maid,  one  of  the  lots  oiFered  for  sde,  was 
sold  at  sixteen  months  old  for  £28,  his  dead  weight  being 
53  stone  (14  lbs.) ;  and  the  white  steer,  winner  at  the  last 
Smithfield  and  Birmingham  Club  Shows,  was  sold  to  the 
batcher,  three  years  and  a  few  days  old,  for  £60.  Mr. 
Searson  appears  to  have  followed  the  example  of  other 
good  breeders,  of  getting  the  best  cows  he  coidd,  and 
judiciously  breeding  and  selecting  from  them,  without  going 
from  breeder  to  breeder,  or  trusting  entirely  to  pedigree. 
The  sale  opened  with  the  in-calf  cows,  for  all  of  which 
good  prices  were  made,  the  top  figure  being  80  guineas, 
for  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  Oakham  Show  in 
1869— Sweet  Rose,  by  Chieftain  (21421).  Dairy  Girl, 
by  Cock  of  the  Walk  (15782),  was  sold  for  56  gnineas  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Wood,  of  Clapton.  The  next  in  order  was 
Winter  Rose,  a  prize  in-calf  cow  by  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(21588),  purchased  by  Mr.  Pears,  of  Hackthorne,  for  66 
guineas.  The  average  price  of  these  was  from  35  to  40 
guineas.  Many  cows  had  calves  at  foot,  which  were  sold 
immediately  after  their  dams.  Among  the  in-calf  heifers, 
Mr.  George  Yergette,  jun.,  of  Borough  Fen,  was  a  pur- 
chaser of  Comelv,  a  red  heifer  by  FalstaiT  (21720),  for  34 
guineas ;  while  Mr.  Rowland  Wood  secured  Buttercup,  a 
red  heifer,  in  calf  by  Jjord  Paramount,  for  27  gnineas.  The 
highest  figure  was  given  for  Nina,  roan  heifer  by  Falstaff, 
in  calf  by  Counterpart,  bought  by  Mr.  William  Holland, 
of  Deeping,  for  56  guineas.  Tiny,  red  and  white,  also 
by  Falstaff,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Walton  for  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  for  52  guineas,  and  the  remainder  averaged 
about  30  guineas.  Among  the  heifers  not  in  calf  some 
liigh  prices  were  given,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  taking  the 
lead  with  the  Princess  Maud,  a  roan,  by  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, which  was  knocked  down  to  him  for  62  guineas. 
Here  again  Mr.  Wood  was  a  purchaser  giving  42  guineas 
for  Sweetmeat,  by  Dake  of  Devonshire.  Another  red 
heifer,  Wood-Rose,  by  Falstaff,  also  fetched  a  high  price, 
being  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Bnrchnall  for  47  guineas. 
Mr.  Sheffield,  who  attended  for  Sir  de  Capell  Brooke, 
purchased  several  heifers,  bat  with  the  exception  of  the 
prices  given  above,  the  biddings  averaged  25  guineas 
per  head.  The  last  on  the  list  were  the  bulls, 
but  many  of  them  being  calves  were  sold,  as  before 
stated,  immediately  aftor  the  dams.  Lord  Pan- 
moant,  by  Falstaff,  reached  the  highest  sum,  55  gnineas, 
to  Mr.  Pank,  of  Oxney.  There  were  in  all  sixteen 
bnUfl  sold,  Lord  Chatham  (26625),  a  red  boll  bj  Lord 
Byron  (24868),  following  doM  in  the  wake  of  Lord 
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PtramoDt,  being  Mid  to  Hr.  Wert  for  64  gniuM;  SS 
goineii  wu  reacbed  tor  Sweet  Willum,  tad  SS  gnineu 
uch  Cor  CoanUrput  (2119S),  hy  lUDfiletder  (161U), 
tnd  Wigtoft,  bj  CuDbridsc  Duke  ith  (25700).  The  ra- 
launder  of  tfae  berd  of  bulli  mids  from  10  gniaeu  to  S7 
gniiuai  inclaiiTc,  Mr.  Hack,  of  PoatUad,  pnrcbuiDg  Ca- 
nute, B  red  bull  bj  I«rd  Cbathuii,  for  SO  guiueu.  There 
were  ia  all  leTenlf-twa  loti  offered  for  ule,  tbe  pro- 
cwdi  of  ulucli  amounted  to  £2,513  1 9i., giving  an  aitnge 
of  sboat  £9  6i.  guiueu  per  be»d. 


BALE  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  WALSINO- 

HAM'S  HERD  OF  8H0BTH0BNS, 
Ai  HtsioK,  Nouou,  OH  Thuudit,  Hat  18th. 
BY  MR.  J.  THORNTON. 
Thit  nle,  uinoaaeed  for  ■  eoniiderBble  time,  had  eraated 
■  good  deal  of  intereat  througboat  tbe  couatf,  not  onl; 
Uonx  the  ch«nRt«r  of  tbe  itock,  bat  from  the  eat<«m  and 
nipect  in  which  the  lata  Lord  Waliingbam  irai  held. 
Bf  noon  mare  than  a  thooaand  penon*  were  preient,  and 
when  the  ule  took  plan  it  wai  reokuned  that  full;  Gfloeu 
handreJ  were  gathered  ronod  the  ring.  Tbi  name  of 
Merton  it,  howecer,  better  known  in  connection  with  the 
floek  of  Soutbdowni;  alill,  the  herd  of  Shorthonii  •nccesi- 
toU;  ihown  at  tbe  count;  ihowa  had  been  gradnallj  eol- 
leeted  and  bred  during  the  laat  flre-and-tweutj  ^eara.  No 
real];  attractiTe  blood,  bowerer,  had  been  mtrodoced 
nntil  a  few  good  anunali  of  the  3.  Cowling*!  Cherrj 
and  I^dj  Sarah  tribea  were  purchated  at  llr,  Fawkea' 
•ud  Ur.  Bank)  Stanbope'a  aalei  in  I8SS  ;  bnt  even  theu 
mil-bred  animal*  did  not,  in  the  abtence  of  bahionable 
eiMaei,  eioite  much  compelition.  Lord  Lord,  a  bull  of 
Booth  and  Foggathorpe  blood,  waa  bought  of  Ur.  Sanda; ; 
Prinoe  Rnpart,  Batei  and  Knightle;,  wai  from  Mr,  Stan- 
hope ;  then  two  or  three  home-bnd  aninula  were  uaed, 
•nd  followed  b;  Baron  Wiudior  from  Oibarton.  Fiaall; 
Joint  pniehatea  and  hiring  of  bulla  of  Booth  blood  were 
made  with  Mr.  How  of  Broughton  j  to  thai  a  few  of  the 
latter  calret  were  by  Lord  Blithe,  the  brother  of  the  prite 
e«w  Lad;  Fragrant,  and  the;  told  very  high.  Ths  cowi 
were  ahowu  in  excellent  condition  on  the  gnaa  ;  the 
hdfert,  bulla,  and  calrea  were  in  the  hooaei,  and  from 
time  to  time  led  out.  The  arrangementt  were  ver;  good. 
Two  capacioui  tenti  aceommodated  about  GOOtolnnch, 
whilit  the  ring,  well  formed  and  of  good  aize,  waa  aet 
mrnd  with  a  number  of  wa^oua,  betide  which  raited 
itanda  were  placed,  ginng  a  large  number  the  opportunit; 
of  either  titting  or  atandiog,  and  enabling  erer; 
one  to  tee  comfbrtabl;  without  orercrowding,  Tbe 
ehair  at  the  lunch  waa  taken  b;  Ur.  Barton,  aup- 
ported  b;  Sir  E.  Kerriaoo,  Sir  W.  Bagge,  M.P., 
ud  Mr.  Reaide,  U.P.,  bnt  there  waa  an  abaence  of  the 
Shorthorn  fraternity  one  had  expected  to  find  here, 

Ur.  Thornton  b^an  the  buiiaeta  of  the  day  abortl; 
before  two  o'clock.  The  cows  told  well ;  the  preaence  of  a 
good  continental  order  giting  a  fillip  to  the  isle ;  and  five 
good  yonng  cowa,  a  bnll,  and  four  calrei  were  bought  to 
go  hi  Hanorer  and  Germany.  The  firit  cow,  although  a 
Uttle  lame,  wai  a  capital  ipBcimen,  and  went  for  15  ga, 
to  Lord  Cheaham,  who  alio  bought  aeveral  other  Iota. 
Some  of  the  Lentou  Lancaiten  were  not  attractive. 
Uini£,  a  aweet-looking  cow,  of  Sue  quality,  nude  bnt  40 
8». ;  bnt  her  two  teifera  were  b;  far  the  beit  in  the 
tale,  Cannondale,  making  the  higbeal  price,  80  ga., 
and  going  to  Mr.  Hngh  Ayhner;  whilat  Oiford  BeUc, 
V  p-ctlf  roan  baiter  of  great  aobqtance  and  qoaity, 
lent  t«    Mr,  IVhite;   of    \n»tr«lia,  for  76  ga.    The 


J.'a  were  not  in  eitn  dcmind,  ud  the  lint  cow,  3»iier, 
wai  Gonaidend  the  beat.  She  WM  bought  for  Mr.  flnla; 
Dun,  Sir  George  Philip't  agent,  at  67  gt.  i  her  half-iiiler, 
Janina,  going  to  the  tame  deatination  at  02  gi.,  aa  well 
aa  Janydale,  a  Qne-backed,  large  heifs.  Rer.  J.  Siickle- 
thwaite  bought  •  ver;  flue  cow  of  Mr.  Gamhle'a  breeding 
in  Signon,  at  63  gt.,  aa  well  at  her  calf  at  SO  ga.  Ur. 
Kinganorth  took  tetml  good  anlmalt  into  Kent,  and  Mr. 
Allan  tome  into  Leiceater,  but  Tery  few  nmain  in  th* 
ooont;.  Itotedale,  a  handaome  roomy  heifer,  dam  of 
two  eieellent  ealrei,  went  vmj  cheap  at  62  ga.  for  Ani- 
tralia,  Ur,  Cole  Ambroie,  Mj,  and  Mr.  C.  Suinden, 
were  buyera  in  the  nei^bonrtund.  The  etlrei  ranged 
from  IS  to  86  gt.,  and  were  very  promiaing. 

The  bnlli,  u  a  lot,  were  thick-fltahed ;  but,  like  many 
of  the  oowi,  of  rather  a  plain  red-and-whits  cobnr. 
Earl  of  Oxford,  a  good  roan,tetchBd  6egt.,and  goea  into 
Kent;  Ur,  J.  TVeilingham,  of  Lynn,  gare  40  ga.  for 
Oxford  Royal,  and  the  laat  calf  wmt  to  GcnuDy  at 
36  gi.  Ur.  Simpion  told  a  few  well-bred  colta,  which 
made  about  £36  a-piece.  He  proeeedinga  wan  all  dtct 
thortly  after  foor  o'doek.  The  weather,  althoo^cold, 
wai  bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  eon  ''         ' 

of  them  to  meet  again  on  the  S9t 
Southdown  flock  wiU  be  ^perted. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Daantlaai,  46  ga. — Lord  Chceham. 


Minii,  40  gL— Hi.  C.  Bajrea. 

Jaoy,  67  gi.— Sir  B.  S.  FhiUpt. 

I^;  AncibeU,  36  g>.— Ur.  T.  Allen. 

Janina,  83  gt.— Sir  O.  R.  Philipi. 

Dana«,  67  n.— Mr.  T.  EinnBorth. 

Signoia  62  ga.— Rer.  J.  HicUethwaile. 

Frolic,  36  ga. — Kr.  0.  Jaooba. 

Juonnda,  4B  gti—Ur.  £.  Bottcher. 

Heenba,  40  ga.— Sir  0.  B.  Fhilipi. 

Windtoi  Laia,  40  gt.— Ur.  T.  Allen. 

Uij  Adela,  67  «.— Mr.  £.  Bolteher. 

Bwillow  Tail,  40  g>.— Ur.  T,  Allen. 

JuantL— Not  offered. 

Boiedala,  62  it.— Dr.  Jenkinl. 

Cannondale, «)  gi.- Hi.  H.  Ajlmer. 

Janydale,  61  gt.— Sir  Q.  B.  Phiiipa. 

Uaid  of  Salfoid,  36  gi.— Ur.  W.  How. 

Janina  Snd,41  ga.— Ur.  E.  Bottcher. 

Ann  Page,  31  gt.— Ur.  J.  B.  Chaplio. 

Jany  3rd,  6S  gt.— Mr.  Bottcher. 

HeUotrope,  34  gt,— Mr.  J.  Howard. 

Bonn;mede,  GI  gt. — Lord  Chetham. 

Pretl;  Poll;,  40  n.— Mr.  W.  Welcber. 

JocoB,  36  g^— Mr.  E.  Bottcher. 

Jacinth  2nd,  35  gi.— Ui.  T.  Allen. 

Cunberwell  Beaety,  37  gt — Ur.  C.  L.  Saandert. 

Oifoid  Bella,  76  Ki.— Ui.  J.  White,  Autialia. 

Oionia,  40  gt.- Mr.  C.  Ambrote. 

Jany  4th,  36  gi.— Ur.  T.  Kinnoorth. 

Sbtpdale,  32  EI.— Mr.  J.  T.  Mott. 

]  r.  W.  Cox. 


!  .  MieUethwaile. 

J  L.  Stnnden. 

FroU^iome,  36  gt.— MrTn.  AyLner. 
JucDnda  Snd,  IS  gt. — Mr.  Ahrent. 
Warlab;  Len,  32  gt.— Ur.  X.  Kingaimrth, 
Janina  4th,  36  gt.— Ur.  W.  How. 
BUthedile,  21  gi.— Ur.  H.  A;Iiner. 
Elia,  SS  gt.— Mr.  H.  A;lmer. 
Ud;  Alboni,  21  gi.— Hi.  C.  Ambroee, 
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John  0*Dale,  S2  n.— Mr.  £.  Botteher. 
Earl  of  Oxford,  66  gs.— Mr.  A.  Grant. 
Oxford  LoTd,  38  gt.— Mr.  W.  R.  Oraen. 
Ozlbrd  Koyil,  40  n.— Mr.  J.  WeUingham. 
Jupiter,  82  n.— Mr.  W.  R.  Weloher. 
Hjwter  BUthe,  26  gi.— Mr.  C.  Beast. 
HanchflBter,  80  gt^— Mr.  M.  Fate. 
Defiance,  26  gs. — ^Mr.  T.  Kingsnoith, 
Jeater,  20  gs. — ^Mr.  Alirens, 
Herton,  25  gt.*Mr.  Ahrens. 

SUIPUST. 

ATerage.  Total. 

46  oows Ml    9    0    £1,906  16    0 

11  bulla 86  11    3    402    8    0 
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40  10    8    42,808  19    0' 


SALE  OF  MB.  KEBSEY  COOPEB'S 

SHOBTHOBNS, 

At  Thstpobd,  Noepolk,  on  Feiday,  Mat  19, 1871. 

BY  MR.  J.  THORNTON. 

The  dedimng  health  of  Mr.  Kersey  Cooper  has  for  some 
past  compelled  him  to  give  ap  as  much  of  his  bnsineas  as 
poaaible,  so  that,  tempted  by  the  Merton  sale  and  company, 
hia  few  Shorthorns  were  suddenly  brought  into  the  market, 
where  they  met  a  brisk  sale,  amid  the  heavy  showers  which 
fell  on  the  Friday.  The  catalogue  only  comprised  18  head, 
which  were  chiefly  from  Lady  Bigot's  and  Mr.  Crisp's 
stock;  while  the  bull,  Hogarth  2nd,  from  the  Rey. 
W.  Hdt  Beever,  and  with  him  the  cow  Christabel 
and  her  progeny,  had  won  a  number  of  prisea.  The  stoc^ 
was  in  good  order,  and  although  only  a  smsll  oompany 
attended,  yet  good  prices  were  realised.  The  first  cow 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  C.  Cook  at  64  gs. ;  the  second 
lot.  Silence  6th,  with  a  Booth  sire  and  a  Bates  dam,  went 
to  Mr.  Gerard  Barton  at  64 gs.;  whilst  Mr.  Hugh 
Aylmer  gave  45  gs.  for  Christabel,  and  76  gs.  for  Christine, 
a  very  good  red  show  heifer.  Mr.  Sturgeon  took  Nelly 
3rd,  also  a  large-framed  roan  cow,  at  50  gs. ;  and  Mr. 
Gerard  Barton  gave  40  gs.  for  Violet  8th.  A  roan 
calf  out  of  Nellv  made  29  gs.  Htgarth  2nd,  although  a 
veiy  handsome  bull,  and  a  good  sire,  had  not  been  doing 
mnch  duty  of  late,  and  he  went  cheap  to  Mr.  Rose,  a 
young  breeder,  at  54  gs.  There  were  sevoal  young  buUs, 
which  made  good  prices,  and  the  18  head  averaged 
£87  18s.  4d.  Four  lots,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  O. 
Gilbert,  were  offered  at  the  close,  and  sold  weU,  two 
white  heifers  making  within  a  guinea  of  50  gs.,  and  the 
boU  Priam,  of  Mr.  Pawlett's  breeding,  fallmg  to  Mr.  W* 
How  for  55  gs. 

SALE  OF  MB.  BABBEB'S  SHOBTHOBNS, 
AT  Spboatlet   Rise,  Hull,    on  Wbdnbsdat, 

Mat  17,  1871. 
BY  MR.  H.  STRAFFORD. 

This  is  the  third  periodical  sale  of  Mr.  T.  Barber's 
surplus  stock.  The  lot  now  offered  comprised  several  of 
the  fiishionable  Bates  pedigrees,  for  which  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  buyers,  and  a  few  capital  prices  realised. 
Grand  Duchess  and  Ghrand  Duchess  2na,  two  of  the  Wild 
Eyes  tribes,  were  cheap  purchases  at  the  Wicken  Park 
1869  sale,  and  they  now  realised  80  gs.  and  70  gs..  Grand 
Duchess  2nd  going  to  Mr.  Geo.  Bland,  of  Coleby. 
Duchess  of  Clarence,  a  fashionably  bred  cow,  by  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  of  the  Duchess  Nancy  tribes  recently  sold 
at  Lord  Penrhyn's  sale,  went  for  150  gs.  to  Mr.  Cheney ; 
while  a  yearling  heifer  from  her  by  a  Cherry  Duke  bull  made 
70  gs.  from  Mr.  Nevitt,  and  Mr.  W.  Ashbumer  gave 
65  gs.  for  a  very  good  roan  yearling  of  the  same  tribe. 
The  Telluria  fiumily  did  not  realise  high  prices,  althouj^ 


of  good  descent,  TeUuria  6th,  a  two-year-old  heifer  by 
Grand  Duke  6th  going  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  42  gs. 
Queen  o  f  Athens,  a  fine-Iookine  cow  by  Col.  Towneley'a 
Royal  Butterfly  8rd,  from  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Booth'a 
Medora,  made  77  gs.  from  Mr.  Turner.  The  Amelia  and 
Feathers  tribe  did  not  sell  high;  and  the  bulls  indifhrently, 
averaging  but  a  little  over  27  gs.  May  Duke,  of  the 
Duchess  Nancy  tribe,  went  to  Mr.  R.  Betts  for  71  gs., 
and  two  yearlings  made  poor  figures.  The  general  average 
of  £40  Us.  lOd.  was,  however,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
£27  13s.,  which  the  48  head  made  at  the  kst  sale  in 

1867. 

COWS  ANDHEIFEBS. 

Grand  Duchess,  £81  lOs.— Mr.  Neritt,  Shropshire. 

Tellnria  8rd,  £25  4B.*Mr.  Coverdale. 

Grand  Duress  2nd,  £73  lOs.— Mr.  G.  Bhnd,  Coleby. 
linoohL 

Bntterfi/s  Rose,  £89  18s.— Mr.  Clarke,  Ferraby,  York. 

Amelia  8th,  £48  6s.— Mr.  Nevitt. 

Feathers,  £84  18s.— Mr.  Tomer,  Uloeby. 

Duchess  of  Clarence,  £167  lOs.— Mr.  Cheney,  Gaddesby . 

Creole,  £42.— Mr.  Tomer. 

Qoeen  of  Athens,  £80 17s.— Mr.  Tomer. 

Flora  2nd,  £46  88.— Mr.  Borton,  Crowle,  Lincohi. 

Strawberry  6tii,  £87  168.— Mr.  Borton. 

TeUuria  4th,  £89  ISs.- Mr.  Ashbomer,  Dlverstona. 

Oxford  Lass,  £61 98.— Mr.  Cheney. 

AmeUa  12th,  £44  2s.— Mr.  G.  Ashbumer,  Ulverstone. 

Rosette  Srd,  £50  8s.— Mr.  Turner. 

AmeUa  18th,  £29  Ss.— Mr.  Nevitt. 

Flora  Srd.  £36  15s.— Mr.  Botterill,  Lincohi. 

Tdloria  6th,  £44  2«.— Mr.  Thompson,  Woolthwaite,  York. 

Rosette  4th,  £36  158.— Mr.  Clarke. 

Dochess  of  Clax«iice  4th,  £68  os.- Mr.  Ashbumer. 

Cherry  Lass,  £32  lis.- Mr.  Hatfield,  Doncaster. 

Duchess  of  CUrenoe  5th,  £78  10s.— Mr.  Nevitt. 

Miss  Feathers,  £27  6s.— Mr.  Crost. 

Royal  Roae,  £89  18s.— Mr.  Crust. 

TbUoria  8th,  £22  Is.- Mr.  Crost. 

Dochess  of  Ckrenoe  6th,  £52  10s.— Mr.  Ashbumer. 

TeUuria  9th,  £16  16s.— Mr.  Neritt. 

BULI^. 
Red  Duke,  £38 17s.— Mr.  Wilson. 
Bonny  DiUce,  £36  14s.— Mr.  WiUooghby  Wood. 
May  Doke,  £74  lis.— Mr.  R.  Betto.  Hoibech. 
Doke  of  the  Rise,  £35  148.— Mr.  Heskett. 
Bismarck,  £12  128.— Mr.  North. 
Prince  Royal,  £14  148^Mr.  Smith. 
Gambetta,  £22  lls^Mr.  BotteriU. 
Young  Doke,  £22  Is.- Mr.  Stoorton. 
General,  £12  12e.— Mr.  Walgate. 
Roan  King,  £26  58.— Mr.  Crost. 
Roan  Prince,  £19  19s.— Mr.  Baxter. 


1^  Cows 
ISBnUs 

41 


•  ••!•• 


•  •••tl 


BUIOCASY. 

Average.  Total. 

£46  16    0    £1,310    8    0 

27    4    4    368  17    0 


£40  1110 


£1,664    5    0 


DEATHS  OF  FAMOUS  HORSES.  —  SuipUce,  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  and  St.  L^r  in  1848,  died  at 
Msjor  Barlow's  naddocks,  at  Hasketon,  on  May  7th, 

Juite  worn  out.  it  was  over  this  horse's  Derbv  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  coined  the  now  familiar  phrase  "  The  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  Turf"  when  offering  consolation  to  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  who  had  sold  the  colt  with  the  rest  of  his  stud 
only  two  seasons  previously.  Surplice  died  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lady  Cli^en,  who  would  not  sell  any  of  her 
husband's  favourites.  On  the  Thursday  foUowiog,  Migor 
Barlow  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  own 
horsey  Defender,  a  very  handsome  thoroughbred  stallion, 
who  promised  to  equal  the  career  of  Dalesman  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  having  already  taken  one  prize  at  Wood- 
bridge.  Defendler  was  also  in  his  day  a  good  race-horse 
at  aU  weights  and  distances, 

o  0  9 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE    DARWIN    THEORY. 


About  thu  time  the  fooM  waa  created.  So  wrote  the 
critic  in  the  margin,  when  about  half-way  down  the  family 
tree  of  his  Webh  friend ;  and  bo  one  feeU  very  mnch  in* 
clined  to  write  when  about  half  way  through  Mr.  Darwin's 
new  work  on  the  Descent  oj  Man.  For  proof  here  we 
are  compelled  to  travel  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ac- 
cepted tradition  or  reliable  record.  "  Man  is  descended 
from  some  lowly  organized  form" — ^because  he  is  shaped 
very  much  as  a  monkey,  or  because  certain  animals  exhibit 
very  logical  instincts.  But  when  did  the  transition  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  first  occur  P 
Clearly,  at  some  period  before  the  world  was  created. 
"  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  we  are  descended  fivm 
barbarians" — but  this  is  a  very  difierent'thing  from  being 
descended  from  monkeys.  The  Greeks  called  the  Romans 
barbarians,  and  this  nation  in  turn  passed  the  com- 
pliment on  to  the  Gauls,  who  regarded  eveiy  new 
country  in  the  same  light.  In  fact,  the  advance  and 
spread  of  civQization  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
rise  and  &11  of  Empires.  Man  became  equal  to  and  gra- 
dually the  superior  of  his  fellow  man  as  he  became  more 
civilised.  The  luxurious  excesses  of  the  nobles  had  often 
a  brutalizing  or  "  reverting"  effiect ;  and  the  mere  savage 
called  upon  to  exhibit  himself  for  their  amusement  had 
as  the  event  proved  the  more  mind  of  the  two,  and  so 
became  in  turn  the  conqueror.  Mr.  Darwin  shuddered 
at  the  sight  of  the  Fuegians,  "  naked  and  bedaubed  with 
paint,  their  long  hair  tangled,  and  their  expression  wild, 
startled,  and  distrustful;"  and  yet  this  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  description  of  his  own  ancestors  when  they 
were  first  invaded.  So  far  we  are  safe,  but  no  further. 
The  lowest  type  of  barbarian  is  still  a  man ;  that  is,  a 
creature  with  a  mind  capable  of  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment, if  only  taken  sufficiently  early.  But  no 
system  of  "  selection,"  however  careful  or  however 
gradual,  can  imbue  a  dog  or  a  horse  or  a  monkey 
with  reasoning  powers.  We  mav,  as  we  do  and  have 
done,  improve  the  appearance  and  mcrease  the  strength  of 
these  animals,  but  we  can  make  little  or  no  perceptible 
advance  in  the  amount  of  their  intelligence.  The  pointer 
or  the  turnspit  may  be  partly  bred  and  more  thoroughly 
tutored  to  his  purpose ;  we  may  succeed  in  obtaining  more 
nose  or  more  speed,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
that  by  selection  in  breeding  we  attain  to  more  ieme  or 
even  to  any  higher  range  of  instinct.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thorough-bred  horse  reared  for 
many  generations  on  the  most  scientific  principles 
possesses  as  much  intelligence  or  instinct  as  the  moun- 
tain pony,  which  has  been  bred  almost  as  wild  as  the 
rabbit  or  the  rat.  Here,  then,  we  are  enabled  to  draw  the 
great  divisional  line.  The  savage  is  capable  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  mere  animal  is  not.  Take  the  chain  from  the 
leg  of  a  monkey  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  he  will 
be  as  dangerous  a  brute  as  if  only  fresh  caught. 

Mr.  Darwin's  favourite  argument  is,  of  course,  selection. 
By  the  law  of  battle  the  best  and  strongest  males  amongst 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  can  command  their  choice  of  the 
females,  and  he  extends  this  theory  or  principle  fairly 
enough  to  savage  nations,  where  the  braves  have  the 
handsomest  wives ;  the  main  exception  to  the  rule  being, 
of  course,  amongst  civilised  people,  where  the  considera- 
tions of  rank  and  wealth  too  often  interfere — a  not  very 
flattering  inference.  Everything,  however,  is  sainificed 
to  selection.  Thus,  "with  our  domesticated  animals, 
when  t  foreign  breed  is  introduced  into  aneweountiy  it 


is  found,  after  several  generations,  to  have  nndogone, 
wherever  the  means  of  comparison  exist,  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  change.  This  follows  from  an  luioonadons 
selectbn  during  a  long  series  of  genentiona."  We 
should  be  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  the 
force  of  this  proposition.  With  animals  of  preeisdy 
the  same  breed  those  introduced  into  a  new 
country  would  be  found,  after  several  generationa,  to 
have  undergone  a  change  not  so  much  from  nnoonaeious 
selection  as  from  change  of  food  and  climate.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  sheep's  fieece  will  vary  as  you  transplant  him 
from  one  countiy  to  another,  as  will  the  ooorage  of  the 
dog,  and  the  size  of  the  horse.  The  English  race-horse 
goes  directly  back  to  the  Arabian,  and,  as  we  are  assured, 
not  to  the  best  Arabians  either;  and  yet  the  English 
horse  is  now  in  every  way  infinitely  superior  to  his  doert- 
born  ancestor,  l^s  can  scarcely  be  altoicether  attri- 
butable to  selection,  as  the  Arabs  are  known  to  breed 
their  horses  with  great  care,  and  most  jnobably  from 
better  material  than  we  could  in  the  oirtset  command. 
Climate  and  keep  have,  of  course,  a  vast  deal  to  do  with 
the  appearance  and  value  of  any  animal,  as  of  even  man 
himself ;  and  yet  Mr.  Darwin  passes  over  such  oonsiden- 
tions  as  these  as  apparently  of  little  or  no  consequenee. 
In  parenthesis  to  a  sentence  we  have  already  qooted  he 
says,  "  When  a  native  breed  is  long  and  carefully  attended 
to,  either  for  use  or  omamoit,"  it  also  in  time  exhibits 
some  change,  or  at  least  it  should,  for  the  better.  And 
selection  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  any  such  improve- 
ment, although  in  many  eases  this  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
cause.  Taking  our  choicest  kinds  of  stock  at  this  moment, 
there  are  many  of  these  where  the  suspicion  of  a  dever  cross 
exists  in  a  nearer  or  remote  degree.  Even  the  Shorthorn 
or  the  Southdown  is  not  held  to  be  quite  fr«e  from  aDoy. 
Nevertheless,  selection  must  be  the  A  B  C  of  breeding, 
and  we  only  quarrel  with  the  theory  when  carried  to 
the  lengths  to  which  it  is  in  The  Descent  or  Man. 

The  book  is  altogether  rather  an  interesting  than  a  con- 
vincing one.  Great  labour  has  been  employed  in  making 
a  collection  of  facts  bearing  upon  natural  history,  whi^ 
only  tend  to  disappoint  us  in  their  application,  llraa  the 
anecdotes  of  instinct,  of  memory,  and  affectioB  displayed 
by  animals  have  really  little  or  no  weight  when  pat  in 
the  balance  against  the  human  nndentanding.  Any  little 
lad  who  could  not  reason  as  well  as  the  most  intdligent 
retriever  or  most  highly  educated  monkey  would  aasnredly 
be  regarded  as  an  idiot ;  and  here  we  see  in  a  moment 
the  invincible  barrier  which  separates  the  several  races. 
StiU,  Mr.  Darwin  has  his  followen,  and  no  question  but 
that  in  the  scientific  world  it  is  &st  becoming  the  &shion 
to  go  rather  beyond  the  time  when  the  world  was  created. 
Some  year  or  so  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Professor  Huxley  lectura  on  the  Pedigree  of  the  Horse ; 
not  of  Kingcraft,  or  Macgregor,  although  it  was  just 
previous  to  the  Derby,  nor  even  deigning  to  notice  the 
Godolphin  or  the  Darley  Arabian.  Admitting  in  the 
outset  that  the  horses  and  asses  of  a  remote  period,  long 
before  any  indications  of  the  existence  of  man  had  been 
found,  resembled  in  nearly  every  respect  the  horses  and 
asses  which  now  run  wild  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  Professor  proceeded  to  trace  these  to  the 
hipparion,  an  animal  with  two  little  hoofr  or  fingen,  and 
thence  to  his  "  hypothetical  ancestor,"  the  anchitherium, 
with  three  toes  in  the  fore-limb ;  or  further  back  yet,  to 
the  plagiolophns  minor,  "which  diffen  from  tiie  horse 
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only  ia  degree,  and  not  in  kind/'  The  Profeuor  here 
bronght  his  pedigree  to  a  point,  trinmphanthr  asking 
if  the  hone  did  not  sacceed  the  hipparion,  was  it  created 
afresh  ont  of  nothing  ?  Of  course,  this  kind  of  argn- 
ment  might  be  extended  ad  infinitum,  as,  for  instance, 
was  the  plagiolophus  minor  created  ont  of  nothing  ?  or 
how  was  his  origin  bronght  abont  P  Mr.  Uniley  is  a 
disciple  of  Mr.  ID^win,  who,  as  we  ha?e  endeavonred  to 
show,  traces  the  pedigree  of  man  back  in  mach  the  same 
way  to  some  lowlj  organiaed  material,  although  without 
the  seme  connectmg  links  to  his  story.  A  horse  may 
haye  been  originally  a  plagiolophus  minor,  bnt  if  we  are 
to  put  any  fiuth  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  man 
iu  the  outset  held  dominion  orer  erery  other  li?ing  thing. 
Aud  this  dominion  was  the  man's  mind,  which  Mr. 
Darwin  builds  up  from  some  inferior  foundation  1 


AN  OUTGOING  TENANT. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  displenithing  sales  which  have 
occurred  in  the  Lothians  for  many  years  has  jnst  taken  place 
at  Ferrygate,  near  North  Berwick.  The  circumstances  out 
of  which  the  sale  originated  was  somewhat  peculiar,  fhe 
tenant,  llr.  William  Sadler,  at  the  election  in  1865  was  a  pro- 
minent supporter  of  tlie  Liberal  candidate — Mr.  6.  Hope, 
rentonbarns,  also  a  tenant-fanner  in  the  county— «nd  in  tne 
racceediogelection  in  1868  he  prosecuted  the  cauTass  of  Lord 
William  Hay,  also  a  liberal  candidate,  against  Lord  £lcho. 
When  his  lease  expired  this  year,  lie  was  politely 
informed  bv  his  landlord,  the  Bight  Hon.  Niibet  Hamilton, 
that  he  coold  not  have  a  renewal.  The  sale  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  tenant-farmers  from  the  adjoining  county,  and 
the  weather  being  fine  the  proceedings  were  conducted  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumistanoes.  The  implements  sold  iu 
the  early  part  of  the  day  were  of  the  most  yaried  descriotion, 
and  exoeptmg  the  two  steam  ploughs,  with  which  Mr.  Sadler 
introduced  the  svstem  of  steam  cnltiyation  into  Scotland,  aud 
which  were  sold  by  private  bargain  for  less  than  £2,CXX),  al- 
though they  cost  him  over  £3,CXX),  they  were  disposed  of 
without  reserve.  The  stock  was  sold  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  the  quality  of  the  animab,  the  large  additional  at- 
tendance of  buyers  from  the  north  of  England,  who  came  by 
the  afternoon  trains,  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Brand, 
of  the  firm  of  Brand,  Clapperton,  and  M*Niven,  officiated  as 
auctioneer.  About  one  o  dock  one  hundred  ^tlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  granary,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
James  Skirving,  Lufihess  Mains,  supported  on  the  right  by 
Mr.  W.  Sadler,  Ferrvgate,  and  Mjt.  George  Hope,  raton- 
bams ;  and  on  the  left  by  Mr.  James  B^bie,  Queenston- 
bank,  and  Mr.  Adam  Nelson,  the  incoming  tenant. 

Mr.  Oeokge  Hops,  after  the  doth  had  been  remoTed,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Mr.  Sadler.  It  was,  to  him,  he  said,  al- 
ways a  very  painful  thing  to  attend  the  displenishing  of  the 
stock  of  any  farpi,  particularly  so  when  the  owner  of  it  was  an 
old  aud  kind  friend.  But  this  was  Jast  the  very  time  when 
they  ought  all  to  appear  to  support  Mr.  Sadler,  who  had  not 
only  been  a  kind  Iriend  and  a  good  neighbour,  but  an  able, 
energetic,  and  most  enterprising  fanner.  He  had  introduced 
steam  cultivation  into  the  county— one  of  the  greatest  cTcnts 
which  had  taken  place  in  East  Ix>thian  (applause).  He  (Mr. 
Hope)  had  foUowed  Mr.  Sadler  in  the  matter*of  steam  cultiva- 
tion  at  some  distance,  and  he  could  nay  that,  though  there  had 
not  been  the  rapid  progress  which  they  mi^ht  liaye  wished,  he 
was  sure  that  by-and-by  the  whole  land  in  the  country  would 
be  cultitated  by  steam.  No  new  implement  had  been  brought 
before  the  public  for  a  long  time  which  Mr.  Sadler  had  not 
purchased  and  proTed,  and  told  liis  farming  brethren  whether 
it  was  an  improTcment  or  not.  Though  Mr.  Sadler  was  going 
to  leave  the  county,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  had  b^n  in 
much  better  health  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  than  pie- 
▼iously,  and  he  hoped  they  would  all  drink  a  bumper  to  his 
health  (applause). 

Mr.  SiOLXK,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  I  beg  to  re- 
turn you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have 


drunk  my  health,  and  I  also  beg  to  thank  you  kindly  for  your 
attendance  here  to-day  at  the  dispersion  of  my  agricultural 
Larei  et  Penatti,  1  have  tried  while  I  have  been  amongst 
^ou  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  agriculture,  and  I  have  perhaps 
mtroduoed  implements  which  may  yet  benefit  our  profession. 
It  is  vexatious  for  me  to  report  that  I  did  not  meet  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  owner  of  these  lands,  that  response 
to  my  endeavours  which,  [had  I  been  in  his  position,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  given.  Since  I  have  resided  amongst 
you  I  have  taken  a  little  interest  in  political  matters,  and  as 
you  are  aware  we  have  aotuslly  endeavoured  to  send  a 
tenant-fiirmer  to  Parliament.  I  believe,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people,  this  is  considered  a  great  crime;  indeed,  I 
have  understood  from  reliable  sources  that  some  landlords 
hold  the  opinion  that  votes  appertain  to  the  land  cul- 
tivated, and  not  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  cUltiva- 
tion.  This  idea,  I  am  induced  to  think,  will  die  out  in  course 
of  time,  like  other  curious  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  fossil 
stage  of  our  existence  (laughter).  As  you  are  aware,  we  did 
not  succeed  in  our  attempt  to  send  to  Parliament  a  gentleman 
and  a  noble  Lord,  both  of  whom  would  have  advocated  the 
suppression  of  those  distressing  and  obnoxious  laws  which 
form  an  incubus  upon  the  position  of  Scottish  agriculturists. 
At  the  same  time  we  gave  an  impetus  to  the  leneral  freedom 
which  we  fought  for,  and  the  movement  plaoed  its  mark  upon 
several  of  our  Scottish  counties.  I  have  no  doubt  our  plat- 
form, as  regards  hypothec.  Game-laws,  and  entaU,  will  sooner 
or  later  be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of 
people  of  this  great  nation,  and  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  at 
a  ruture  day  a  greater  freedom,  equality,  and  happiness 
amongst  us  all ;  and  in  making  these  remarks,  I  trust  that 
the  present  endeavours  now  being  made  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  education  may  tend  to  improve  the  welfare  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers,  without  whom  where  would  be  landlord  or 
tenant?  Before  sitting  down  I  b^  to  propose  a  toast.  You 
may  perhaps  think  tha^  according  to  rule,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  "  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  ;**  but  those  who  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  leaving  this  farm  will  not  expect  it  from 
me  (laughter).  I  now  beg  to  propose,  **  Health,  success,  and 
proi^penty  to  the  incoming  tenant — ^Mr.  Adam  Nelson." 

Mr.  Nelson  felt  it  was  no  easy  task  to  succeed  Mr.  Sadler 
in  sueh  a  farm,  but  that  gentleman  was  leaving  a  character 
behind  him  for  enterprise  and  uprightness  excelled  by  none  in 
the  county.  Mr.  Sadler  left  many  friends  in  Eas^Lothian, 
and  no  one  would  be  more  ready  to  see  him  in  the  district 
again  than  he  (Mr.  Nelson). 

The  sale  of  implements  realised  in  many  respects  fully  cost 

{»rices.    The  horses  sold  from  £21  to  £57,  the  black  cattle 
rom  £19  16s.  to  £26,  and  the  Shorthorns  from  £19  I6s.  to 
£27  6s.    The  whole  sale  realised  over  £8,000. 


HALF  RATtNG. 


The  paper  read  by  Captain  Dashwood,  of  Kirtlington,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Farmers*  Club,  in  April  1869,  has  jnst  been 
re-issued  by  Ridgwav,  of  Piccadilly,  as  a  pamphlet.  In  the 
preface  Captain  Dashwood  says : 


preface  Captain  j^asnwood  says 

"  Since  my  paper  on  local  rating  appeared  two  years  ago, 
the  Government  has  brought  forward  a  bill  embodying  tne 
half  rating  there  advocated.  And  although  tlie  change  is  only 
in  the  administration,  and  the  fact  that  any  charge  p  aid  by  the 
tenant  is  a  diminution  of  rent  to  the  landlord,  still  many  see  the 
change  in  the  light  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  burden  on  the 
land.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  half  rating  (in  England,  a  new  prin- 
ciple) gaining  ground,  for  a  measure  Uiatshalfbring  rating  more 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  landlords,  will  make  them 
see  how  much  they  are  interested  in  the  expenditure,  and  will 
bring  them  into  active  co-operation  with  their  tenants.  And 
in  this  way  the  bterest  of  both  will  be  jointly  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  The  tenant  at  the  present  time  is 
made  the  agent  of  the  landlord  in  administering  the  rates,  bnt 
as  the  tenant's  interest  is  temporary,  whilst  that  of  the  land- 
lord is  permanent,  questions  will  continually  arise  where  the 
conflicting  interests  will  tell  to  the  pngudice  of  the  owner  and 
of  the  public.    I  think  this  paper  may  also  be  fgund  useful  in 
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ahowing  the  different  Byitems  of  local  imting  in  the  three 
(UTisiona  of  onr  conntry,  of  which  differanee  to  few  people 
seem  nwue.  V^ithont  this  aystem  of  half  rating  may  I  aik 
how  is  it  possible  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  owners  and  of 
oconpiers  of  property,  both  large  and  small,  in  adraneing 
primiary  education  and  diminishing  pauperism  P" 

Captain  Dashwood  says  further  in  a  note  written  in  April, 
1871 :  "  If  the  land  in  ±)D^Uind  (where  are  the  loudest  oom- 
plaints)  is  unfairly  taxed  with  local  rata,  as  many  think,  will 
not  the  proper  time  to  so  to  the  country  for  redress  be  after 
the  co-operation  of  all  classes  has  been  enlisted  by  the  system 
of  half-rating :  and  why  say  these  rates  ought  to  be  raised 
in  part  from  other  sources,  as  long  as  the  local  ratepayers  have 
the  power  to  save  so  largely  in  the  out-door  relief,  which  in 
most  agricultural  districts  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  acre  yearljP 
A  charge  inflicting  groit  injustice  and  misery  bv  lowering 
wages,  crowding  dwellings,  and  demoralizing  the  people. 
Would  not  the  local  ratepayer  be  the  better  aUe  to  effect  this 
saving  under  the  half-ratiUR:  system  than  under  the  present? 
I  give,  as  an  example,  the  biest  managed  asricultnral  union  I 
know  of,  namely,  Atcham  in  Shropshire,  and  in  contrast  thi^ 
of  Woodbridge  m  Suffolk. 
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average  say,  1  Pauper  in 
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Are  not  the  results  of  granting  out-door  relief  most  nnaatis- 
factorjr  P  With  888  males  and  410  children  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief  in  a  [population  of  22,754  as  in  the  Woodbridge  Union, 
what  is  the  prospect  for  Hit  future  provdtnt  habita  of  the  dis- 
trict P" 


JUMPma  AT  HOBSB   SHOWS. 

The  following  prettr  piece  of  fashionable  intelligenoe  has  just 
been  put  about:  "The  deep  interest  exhibited  by  the  upper- 
elasses  in  the  jumping  and  water-leap,  and  more  etpecimy  by 
the  ladi€9  of  the  (autocracy ,  has  induced  the  directors  and  the 
manager  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  this  vear  to  make  more  ex- 
tonaive  accommodation  than  hitherto  ror  hunters,  and  addi- 
tional boxes  with  suitable  fittings  and  decorations  are  in  course 
of  constraotion.    A  more  exteniiTe  water-jump  is  one  amongst 


other  new  featorea  of  the  foriheominff  pngnmiM,  ftbd  ths 
prises  for  leaping  have  been  oonaidenUy  angmeBted.**  **  The 
hdiea  of  tbe  aristoeraey,**  and  '^  their  <feg»uiterest'  in  water 
jumping  I  Where  there  ever  such  elegant  phraaes  P  andyrt 
Thackeray  wrote  I%e  Snobt  of  England.  Or,  as  Touchstone 
has  it,  <*  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  breaking  of  ribs 
cidled  sport  for  ladies.** 

The  following  eorrespondenoa  has  just  been  vnUished  :•— 
^  Belgrave  Square,  London,  i^ril  SSnd,  1871. 

DiAB  Sib,— Since  last  antomn  I  have  conversed  with  buuit 
persons  interested  in  the  agricultural  shows  in  Cnmberiaad, 
and  they  have  agreed  with  me  that  the  former  mode  of  testiiig 
hunters  was  mudi  preferable  to  the  plan  adopted  in  leeent 
years.  The  gorsed  nurdle  has  tiiree  great  adrantages.  In  the 
first  place,  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  fences  a  horse 
meets  with  in  the  field ;  in  the  second  place,  the  power  yon 
have  of  placing  a  succession  of  jumps  of  the  same  character  in 
successive  rows  enables  the  rider  to  extend  his  horse  as  if  he 
was  riding  to  hounds,  and  the  judges  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  horsrs  quickness  at  his  fences,  and  style  of  jumping ; 
thirdly,  if  there  is  any  failure  of  anv  kind  it  is  attended  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  risk  to  both  horse  and  rider. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  sensation  jump  ia  unlike  any- 
thing a  horse  meets  in  the  field ;  the  cleverer  ne  is,  the  more 
likdy  he  is  to  refuse  or  slober  over  it,  hardly  knowing  what  is 
expected  of  him ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  any  feilnre  is  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  risk  both  to  horse  and  man.  I 
need  not  remind  vou  of  Fanny  Drape's  aeddent  last  year.  CoL 
Lowther,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  Mr.  George  Mooie  have  all 
expressed  to  me  their  opinion  that  the  present  jumpe  are  ob- 
jectionable. I  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  notice  of  the  committee  before  the  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  next  show,  and  hope  that  Wigton  may  set  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  Cumberland  by  reverting  to  the  oU 
mode  of  testing  the  jumping  horses. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfolly, 

Hr.  Thomas  McMeohan.  Pirct  WTia>Hjjr. 


Wigton  Agricultural  Society,  Hay  2nd,  1871. 
DxAR  SiB,— -We  had  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Wi^n  Show  to-day,  before  whom  I  laid  your  letter  as  to  the 
leaping  at  the  shows.  The  matter  was  very  follv  discussed, 
after  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  there  be  no 
water-leaps,  or  sensational  leaps,  but  that  the  system  of  plain 
or  "  bushed**  hurdles  be  resorted  to.  About  all  were  in  favour 
of  your  suggestions,  and  no  one  made  any  proposition  against. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Thos.  tfcMiGHAir,  Acting  Seerataiy. 
The  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  HJ?. 

The  Obtervcr  of  yesterdav  in  a  puff  preliminary  for  the 
Islington  show  says :  **  The  Itoyal  Agricultural  Soeietj  aft  one 
time  gave  a  prise  of  £100  for  the  best  thoronshbred  stafikm, 
but  as  after  a  few  years*  experience  it  was  found  that  this  prize 
did  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  riding  and 
driving  horses,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  went  to  a  sire  used 
exclusively  for  Turf  purposes,  they  altered  their  conditions, 
and  reduoed  the  prize  to  £50.  £ven  now,  although  a  veiy 
fine  dass  is  often  presented  to  the  judges,  it  is  veir  rare  that 
the  services  of  the  winner  are  within  the  reach  of  a  tenant- 
fermer.**  It  is  easv  to  trace  the  source  from  which  this  ema- 
nates, and  as  ususl  there  is  scarceh  a  word  of  truth  in  any- 
thing here  stated.  The  Royal  £100  with  rare  exeeptioni 
has  not  gone  to  sires  used  exclusively  for  Turf  purposes ;  pre- 
cisely tM  reverse  being  the  case,  as  a  large  miyority  of  the 
winners  hme  been  within  the  reach  of  the  tenant-nrmeis. 
Again,  it  was  nol  after  h  few  yeara^  ei^perienoe  that  the  condi- 
tions were  altered,  the  prise  only  bemg  reduced  to  £50  at 
Oxford  last  year,  when  it  was  won  by  a  horse  servins  at  by  &r 
the  largest  fee  of  any  of  the  stallions  ever  placed  nrst  at  the 
national  meetings !  The  Obterver  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Islington  show  "  is  arransed  with  the  view  of  promoting  sales, 
and  amusing  a  fukionaoU  as  well  as  a  general  pnuic,  but 
with  no  pretence  of  assisting  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses." 
If  this  be  said  upon  authority,  it  is  really  surprising  that  the 
directors  of  the  Affrienltnral  Hall  Ck>mpa^y  should  siffer  such 
undignified  M^suruties  to  be  put  flboa£ 
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THB  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRIOULTUEAL 
SOOIETr  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  wm  held  in 
Edinbargh,  Mr.  Aouell  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Br.  Alexander  Williams,  Privy 
Coandl  Office,  London,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  memo- 
rial referring  to  the  ^ansit  of  animals,  ana  requesting  that 
the  directors  wonld  famish,  for  the  information  of  theLords 
of  the  Ck>ancil,  a  list  of  additional  stations  where  it  is  con- 
sidered neeessarir  that  water  should  be  supplied  on  the  Tarions 
railways  in  Scotland,  in  order  that,  shoula  it  hereafter  be  con- 
sidered neoessarjr  to  issue  another  order  of  Council  on  the 
subject,  sach  stations  may  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Council.  Some  additional  stations  were  sug- 
gested by  the  board,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
a  list  of  them  to  the  Privy  CoundL 

The  following  report  was  read :  Report  to  the  directors  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Bnrdett  Contts*  offer  to  promote,  throngh  the  medium  of  the 
SocietT,  the  inculcation  in  schools  of  the  dnty  of  humanity  to 
animals.  The  committee  to  whom  Miss  Bardett  Contts*  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  7th  June  last  was  remitted,  beg  to  report 
as  follows :  Miss  Coutts  having  signified  her  approval  of  the 
suggestion  made  to  the  directors  on  the  4th  of  May,  1870. 
that  that  lady's  benevolent  intentions  might  be  best  promoted 
by  the  offering  of  prizes  on  the  subjeetTwe  competition  to  be 
open  to  male  or  female  students  who  Itave  recently  left  any  of 
the  normal  schools,  little  remained  for  vour  committee  but  to 
prepare  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  by  which  prizes  should 
be  offered.  Before  doing  so,  however,  your  oommittee  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  tiie  competition  might  not  be 
extended  to  veterinary  surgeons,  or  others  of  the  public  whose 
practical  experience  in  the  matter  might  be  of  use.  The  re- 
solution they  came  to  was  that  such  an  extension  of  the  com- 
petition would  probablv  exclude  those  who  are  kraking  for- 
ward to  teaching  as  their  profession,  and  whose  attention, 
therefore,  it  is  moet  desirable  to  attract  to  the  subject.  A 
more  difficult  question  to  decide  was  that  put  to  the  Sodefy 
by  Miss  Bardett  Coutts  as  to  the  amount  of  prises  which 
would  be  deemed  advisable.  On  this  pomt  the  committee, 
fully  aware  of  the  generous  liberality  of  the  lady  whose  bounty 
the  Society  is  to  administer,  venture  to  suggest  that  prizes  to 
the  total  amount  of  £46  might  be  offerM.  Their  proposed 
distribution  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  notice.  In 
name  of  the  committee,  A.  Caicfbell-Swutton,  Convener. 

The  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  are  authorised  by  Miss  Bardett  Coutts  to  offer  for 
competition  live  prizes  for  essays  *'0n  the  most  efficient 
method  of  incnlcatingin  primary  schools  the  duty  of  humanity 
to  the  lower  animals.^  The  competition  is  limited  to  pupils 
(male  or  female)  who  left  any  of  the  training  colleges  ofSoot- 
land  in  December,  1870. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mils  Bnrdett  Coutts  approving  of 
the  report,  and  expressing  her  wish  to  increase  the  amount  to 
£50,  and  give  an  additional  £5  prize,  which  was  approved. 

The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the 
election  of  members  and  for  other  business,  was  fixed  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  theSlstof  June. 

The  report  of  the  examinations  for  the  Society's  Veterinary 
Diploma  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  ult.,  when  twenty-seven 
studenU  passed,  and  ten  medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society, 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  minute  by  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  chemical  department  of  the  society 
with  the  view  of  affording  the  benefit  of  chemical  investin- 
tion  to  the  agriculturists  all  over  the  country  was  read.  The 
committee  recommend  that,  in  anv  re-arrangement  of  the  office 
of  chemist  to  the  societr,  the  following  suggestions  should  be 
adopted :  1.  That  the  chemist  should  have  his  laboratory  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  society  in  Edinburgh,  and  reside 
there.  2.  That  in  fixinv  the  salary  of  the  chemist  the  scale  of 
prices  for  analyses  should  be  revised,  irith  the  view  of  reducing 
the  rates.  S.  That  the  field  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
society  should  have  the  chemist's  special  attention.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  results  to  be  periodiod  and  under  his  entire 
charge  and  control.  4.  That  the  society  should  grant  assiat- 
ance  to  each  county  to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 


dab  for  the  anakses  of  mannres  and  feeding  Btufis  offered  for 
sale — the  rules  oi  which  have  been  approved  of  by  the  society. 

The  board  resolved  to  delay  consideration  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  minute. 

A  report  by  the  deputation  of  the  Special  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Offerton  Hall  and  inspect  the  Pisken  ^stem  of 
cultivation  was  submitted.  The  report  concludes  as  follows : 
The  main  advantajges  claimed  for  the  svstem  (simplicity  and 
economy  of  working  arrangement  and  of  first  outlay,  and 
general  adaptability  to  fields  of  varying  size  and  shape)  appear 
to  be  substantially  borne  out  by  the  practical  succeu  it  has 
achieved  on  Mr.  M'Laren*s  farm.  Until,  however,  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  direct  and  careful  testing  what  amount  of 
power  is  consumed  by  friction,  &c.,  and  wnat  amount  of  time 
IS  consnmed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tackle,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  give  an^  judgment  as  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  tlie 
"  mtem,"  or  its  comparative  economical  application. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hdntxk  of  Thurston,  seconded  by 
Mr.  MuiuuT  of  DoUerie,  it  «as  resolved  that  a  petition  be 
sent  to  Parliament  to  declare  crows  and  wood  pigeons  to  be 
vermin  under  the  Oun  Tax  Act,  and  not  to  require  a  licenee 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them  where  authority  in  writing 
has  been  given  by  the  owner  of  the  land. 

A  dreiuar  was  submitted  from  Alb.  Ehrensvard,  president, 
announcing  that  the  thirteenth  Swedish  agricultural  meeting 
vrill  be  hela  at  Gothenburg  on  the  1st  of  Angnst  and  four 
fucoecding  days. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUnON.^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  it  was  re- 
solved that  for  the  future  candidates  shall  be  admissible,  men 
at  sixty  and  women  at  fifty-five  years  of  age.  Hitherto  there 
have  been  certain  distinctions,  in  some  cases  the  qualification 
being  as  high  as  seventy;  but  in  the  present  flourishing  eon* 
dition  of  the  Institution  the  Council  is  enabled  to  adopt  one 
general  role  for  the  male  and  another  for  the  female  pensionen. 


The  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  April  states  that  returns  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  give  satisfactory  prospects  of  abundant  crops  of 
winter  gram.  In  New  Jersy,  the  counties  of  Bemss,  Passaic, 
Mercer,  Burlington,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Salem,  report 
wheat  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  above  an  avera^  in  condition, 
while  Sassex  and  Ocean  represent  it  as  looking  remarkably 
well ;  Morris  is  better  than  for  years  past,  Mercer  never  more 
promising,  and  Essex  a  fiur  average.  No  county  reports  less 
than  an  average  promise.  Farm  stock  is  stated  to  have  come 
out  of  winter  quarters  in  higher  flesh  and  better  health  than 
for  several  years  past.  In  1838  Uiere  were  only  78  bushels  of 
wheat  shipped  from  Chicago,  and  in  1840  only  10,00  bushels, 
while  in  1870  the  total  quantity  of  flour  and  grain  shipped 
amounted  to  54,746,008  bushels.  In  1862  Chicago  shipped 
10,076  barrels  of  pork ;  in  1870  the  total  had  risen  to  166,886 
barrels.  In  1862  the  shipments  of  cut  meat  and  jpro visions 
were  1,446,608  lbs. ;  in  1870  they  had  risen  to  112,488,168  lbs. 
The  shipments  of  lard  rose  from  1,000,000  lbs.  to  48,000,000 
lbs.;  those  of  wool  from  less  than  1,000,000  lbs.  to  nearly 
16,000,000  lbs.,  and  so  on.  The  shipments  of  cattle  were 
26^000  head  in  1857,  and  301,700  head  last  year.  The 
shipments  of  hogs,  alive  and  dressed,  in  1867  were  128,668 
head,  and  last  year  1,006,671  head.  The  number  of 
hogs  packed  at  Chicago  in  1867  was  74,000  head; 
in  1870  the  total  had  risen  to  688,140  head.  The 
transportation  of  grain  in  Illinois  has  recently  been  sulgected 
to  certain  stringent  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  a  bUlpused  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  and  just 
signed  by  the  eovemor.  lids  law  requires  railway  companies 
to  give  full  ana  accurate  receipts  for  ail  the  grain  which  may 
be  entrusted  to  them,  to  deliver  the  same  quantity  as  shipped 
at  the  destination  ordered  by  the  consignor,  and  to  transport 
all  grain  offered  without  distinction,  discrimination,  or  favour 
between  one  shipper  and  another,  and  without  distinction  or 
discrimination  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  grain  is  offered 
to  them  for  transportation,  or  as  to  the  person,  warehoase,  or 
place  to  whom  or  to  which  it  may  be  consigned.  The  consignor 
under  this  law  is  entitled  to  recover  of  the  railroad  company 
the  fall  ^ue  of  the  grain  at  the  place  where  it  was  shipped 
in  case  the  company  fidl  to  deliver  at  the  point  designated. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW  1X)R  MAY. 

The  weather  haa  been  ehangeable  durinR  the  past  month, 
but  on  the  whole  has  been  not  nn&Toarable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  crops.  Low  temperature  or  frosty 
nights  at  one  period  put  the  young  wheats  to  severe  trial,  and 
much  loss  of  colour  ensued,  while  the  plant  became  patchy  in 
some  districts,  particularlv  on  light  soils.  Later  on,  abon- 
dant  rains,  accompanied  b^  higher  temperature,  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  plant  might  run  to  straw  at  the  expense  of 
the  ear ;  but  the  month  closes  with  more  satisfactory  prospects. 
The  weather  during  the  past  few  days  has  been  favourable  to 
the  crops  generally,  and  mnch  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fields.  Still  the  prospect  before  ns  is 
not  altogether  so  favourable  as  could  be  desired.    The  wheat 

Slant  is  now  backward,  and  there  are  fears  of  its  pro- 
ttctiveness  being  reduced  by  further  exposure;  never- 
theless, we  beueve  that  a  continuance  of  genial 
forcing  weather  would  go  far  to  remedying  many  defects 
that  at  present  exist.  Out-of-door  labours  have  been  pushed 
forward  rapidly.  Potato-planting  has  been  completed,  and 
the  preparations  for  planting  the  root  crop  are  in  a  forward 
state.  A  good  deal  haa  already  been  done  in  seedinfl^  swedes 
and  mangolds.  The  most  favourable  feature  in  the  agricul- 
tural out-look  is  Uie  promise  of  a  heavy  hay  crop,  which 
appears  tolerablv  certam  to  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  nights  again 
become  cold  and  vegetation  is  thereby  again  retarded. 

Trade  in  wheat  has  ruled  quiet,  but  prices  have  shown  firm- 
ness throughout  the  month.  Supplies  of  home-ROwn  wheat 
have  been  limited,  stocks  in  farmers'  hands  having  been 
greatly  depleted  by  the  recent  heav;^  demands  upon  them. 
Millers,  however,  have  acted  with  extreme  caution, 
under  the  belief  that  the  wheat  crop  promises  iiedrly  for  the 
time  of  year.  At  the  same  time  the  contradictory  accounts 
received  have  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  fac- 
tors, and  values  close  rather  higher  on  the  month. 
There  has  been  a  full  average  show  of  foreign  wheat  on  sale, 
and  the  quantity  of  produce  afioat  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
large  for  the  time  of  year.  Already  shipments  of  this  year's 
loading  have  arrived  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  ports,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  imports  will  continue  on  an  extensive 
scale.  A  leading  feature  in  the  market  is  the  probability  of 
an  extensive  demand  on  French  account ;  but  the  hopes  of  a 
resumption  of  exports  direct  to  France  have  again  and  again 
been  disappoint^l.  And  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
even  supposing  that  the  export  demand  were  at  once  renewed 
— ^an  improbable  circumstance  in  the  present  state  of  Paris- 
it  is  not  likely  to  last  after  the  harvest,  which  is  not  far  dis- 
tant in  the  South  of  France.  With  the  exception  of  Hcardy, 
none  of  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  France  were  occupied 
during  the  late  campaign,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  bdieve 
that  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  France  will  raise  this  year 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  her  wants. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  notice  in  the  spring  corn  trade. 
Demand  has  been  fairly  active  for  barley  and  oats,  and  prices 
have  shown  firmness.  Very  little  maize  is  now  on  offer,  but 
the  prospect  of  an  abundant  grass  crop  has  prevented  any  im- 
portant advance  in  values.  Beans  and  peas  have  sold  quietly 
at  full  rates.  Flour  has  moved  in  sympathy  with  the  wheat 
market,  and  the  quotations  close  at  an  advance  on  the  month. 

The  tendency  of  the  quotation  for  hay  has  been  in  favour 
of  buyers,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  present  hi^h  rates 
being  maintained.  A  sharp  fall  may  be  anticipated  immedi- 
ately on  cutting,  but  the  quantity  of  hay  on  hand  is  at  present 
not  large.    Roots,  however,  are  plentiful  for  the  time  of  year. 

The  accounts  received  of  the  growing  hop  plant  are  not 
cheering.  The  ^ield  threatens  to  be  considerab^  under  that 
of  last  year,  which,  however,  was  exceptionally  favourable. 
The  market  accordingly  shows  great  firmness  in  regard  to 
prices,  though  operations  have  been  much  retarted. 

Wool  has  now  attained  a  high  price,  and  looking  at  the 
satisfactory  position  of  the  goods'  trade,  it  is  probable  that  the 
present  currencies  will  be  maintained.  The  woollen  industry 
IS  now  in  a  most  satisfactory  position,  and  the  demand  for 
good  wools  is  likely  to  continue. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  JOR  THE  PAST 

MONTH. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  altematdj  steady  and  depressed. 
Tlie  supplies  of  stock  have  been  good,  both  in  respect  to  num- 
ber and  quality.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  a  fair 
amount  of  firmness  was  apparent,  and  the  best  Seots  sod 
crosses  occasionally  made  5s.  lOd.  per  8Ib«;  subsequently, 


however,  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the  inouiry,  and  the  quota- 
tion fell  to  5s.  6d.  per  Slbs.  The  abundant  tnpply  of  mas 
enables  the  stock  to  obtain  a  p;ood  feed,  and  the  effect  of  lioeral 
forage  is  already  apparent  in  their  condition.  The  forein 
stock  also  has  been  of  rather  better  quality,  especially  the 
arrivals  from  Spain ;  these  beasts  have  made  6a.  2d.  to  5s.  id. 
per  Slbs. 

As  regards  sheep,  the  receipts  from  our  own  graziBg  dis- 
tricts have  been  tolerably  gooa,  and  have  indaded  some  prime 
animals.  The  foreign  stock  has  come  freely  to  hand,  and  a 
marked  improvement  haa  been  noticed  in  the  quality  of  the 
Dutch.  Tne  trade  has  been  unsettled.  At  one  time  the  best 
Downs  and  half-breds  were  making  6s.  4d.  to  6s.  6d.,  but  at 
the  present  moment  they  do  not  command  more  than  5s. 
per  olbs. 

Lambs,  of  which  a  fair  supply  haa  been  on  offer,  have  sold 
alowly,  at  from  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  8  lbs. 

For  calves  the  inquiry  has  been  restricted,  and  prices  hare 
had  a  drooping  tendency. 

Pigs  have  been  in  limited  request. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  during  the 
past  monUi,  have  been  as  follows : 

Jjeaats     ...        •*.  ...        ...  4,ou4f 

Sheep  and  lAmbs  67,530 

Calves     •••        ...  ...        ...  1,325 

Pigs        ...        ...  ...        ...  2,077 

Total 75,786 

Import  at  corresponding  periods : 

Total  in  1870     86,281 

1868      64^332 

1868     24^627 

1867     53,486 

1866      48,930 

1865      40,729 

1864      28,832 

1863      22,161 

1862      11.206 

1861      18.978 

1860     18,910 

1859     10,718 

1858      6,703 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  and  disposed  of  at  the 
Metropolitan  Market  during  the  month  have  beenaa  under: 

Head. 

Beasts     10,160 

Sheep  and  Lambs  110,230 

Calves     1,380 

Pigs        850 
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870 
869 
868 
867 
866 
865 
864 
863 
862 
861 
860 
859 
858 


CoKFjjiTsoir  or  SuF?LTxa. 

Beaats. 
16,185 
20,112 
17,610 
19,860 
16,275 
22,030 
23,240 
20,444 
19,278 
19,500 
19,040 
17,980 
18,722 


Pifi. 

671 
1,350 
2,200 
2,195 
2,117 
3,080 
3,130 
S,0S3 
2,950 
2,920 
2,260 
2,760 

The  arrivala  of  beasts  from  our  own  grazing  districts,  as 


Sheep  &  Lambs. 

Calves. 

156,085 

2,764 

164,969 

2,056 

176,000 

21,92 

160,370 

1,709 

125,490 

695 

129,140 

3,199 

122,210 

2,062 

126,010 

2,129 

132,450 

1,627 

113,750 

1,178 

124,580 

2,069 

113,512 

1,012 

115,386 

1,671 
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well  M  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thus  compare  with  the 

three  prerioMjears:                  May,     May,  May,     May. 

^       ^,                                     1871.     1870.  1869.    1868. 

From  Norfolk,  Suffolk.  &c 7,200    6,640  4^680    9,200 

Otherparte  of  England 1,268    3,104  2,660    2,200 

ScoUand    1,111    1,086  662       654 

irdMnd 60         80  229       426 

Bcasta  have  sold  at  firom  Sa.  4d.  to  5a.  lOd.,  sheep  3a.  2d.  to 
68.  8d.,  lamb  68.  to  78.  6d.,  calves  Ss.  8d.  to  Sa.  6d.,  and  piin 
Ss.  6d.  to  58. 4d.  per  81hs.,  to  sink  the  offal. 

CoMFASisoii  or  Pricxs. 

May,  1870.  May,  1869. 

s.    d.    s.    d.  s.    d.    8.  d. 

Beef  from    3    0  to  6    0  3    0  to  5  10 

Hatton         3    0  to  5    4  3    0  to  6    0 

Lamb           6    6  to  7    6  5    8  to  7    4 

Veal 3  10  to  5    8  4    6  to  6    2 

Pork 4    6  to  5    8  3    6  to  5    2 

May,  1868.  May,  1867. 

f.    d.    8.    d.  8.    d.    s.    d. 

Beef  from    3    2  to  5    2  3    4  to  5    2 

Mattoa         3    4  to  5    0  3    6  to  5    2 

lAmb           6    6  to  7    4  6    6  to  8    0 

Veal 4    4  to  5    4  4    4  to  6    0 

Pork 3    4  to  4    4  3    0  to  6    4 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 

FAIRS,  &c. 

AUCHINBLAE  MAKKKT  was  held  at  AnchinbUe  on 
Wednesday,  on  the  nsnal  stance.  There  was  a  fall  average 
supply  of  cattle,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dealers  were 
present  Prices  especially  for  grazing  atock — ^were  exceed- 
ingly high.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  tranaactiona : 
Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Balfour,  Muirton,aold  6  atota  (two-year-olda) 
to  Mr.  Niooll,  Flemington,  at  £17  lOa.  Mr.  Thompaon, 
Mvreside,  aold  18  atota  and  qneya  to  Mr.  Walker,  Forfar,  at 
£16  12a.  6d.  and  a  luck-nenny.  Mr.  Brown,  Townhead, 
Arbuthnott,  aold  7  stota  to  Mr.  O.  Pdrweather,  Drumaleed, 
£12  7a.  6d.  and  a  luck-penny.  Samuel  Young,  aenior,  Aueh- 
inblae,  aold  2  atota  to  the  aame  party  for  £39.  Jaa.  Calder, 
Mains  of  Dillyvaird,  aold  7  atote  at  £17  to  Mr.  Towna,  Bal- 
landra ;  alao  2  cows  for  £30,  and  3  stots  for  £16  to  William 
NiooU,  Flemington.  Mr.  W.  Calder,  Milton  of  Dillyvidrd, 
sold  6  stots  for  £24  to  Mr.  Smith,  Marehbum.    S.  Young, 

SD.,  Auchinblae,  sold  3  stoU  at  £26  to  G.  Niooll,  Forfar, 
r.  AUan,Backileld,  sold  2  stots  at  £18  each  to  Mr.  Milne, 
Lilybaak,  Forfiir.  Samuel  Toung,  iun.,  sold  7  stots  at  £14  to 
Mr.  Farquharaon,  Gallouquhme.  Mr.  Moir,  Forfar,  bought  4 
atots  at  £13  each  from  Mr.  Sheret,  Mains  of  Olenforquhar. 
Mr.  Emslie,  Gowans,  bou|^ht  4  stots  at  £11  15s.  from  Mr. 
Milne,  Tannochil.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Auehtochley.  sold  5  stots  at 
£14  15s.  to  Bailie  Fyfe,  Forfar,  &c.  The  Irish  cattle  on  the 
atance,  of  which  there  were  a  good  many,  were  mostly  of 
middling  quality.  Beef  may  be  quoted  at  from  lis.  to  lis. 
Od.  per  stone. 

BERWICK  FAIR.— This  annual  border  fair  was  held  on 
Friday.  There  was  a  good  show  of  fat  and  grazing  cattle,  but 
the  show  of  sheep  was  small.  For  fat  cattle  the  demand  was 
very  dull,  and  comparatively  few  sales  were  effected,  most  of 
the  lots  being  returned  home  unsold.  Beef  was  selling  at 
about  98.  6d.  per  stone.  A  copious  fall  of  rain  on  Thnrday  and 
the  prospect  of  abundance  of  grass  induced  the  holders  of 
grazing  stock  to  ask  enhanced  prices,  which  farmers  were  un- 
willing to  give.  Business  consequently  was  very  limited. 
Most  of  the  lots  of  sheep  shown  were  retomed  home  unsold. 

BLTTH  FAIR.— This  annual  fair  was  held  as  usual  on 
Ascension  Day.  For  many  years  it  surpassed  all  the  fidrs 
held  in  the  neis^bourhood,  but  of  late  it  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably. On  Thursday  week  the  show  of  horses  was  the 
most  numerous,  Mr.  Holmes's  being  especially  a  fine  lot,  but 
there  was  very  little  business  done,  and  what  sales  were 
effected  were  at  about  market  prices.  Both  cattle  and  sheep 
were  very  sparingly  represented,  and  what  little  trade  was 
done  was  at  exceedingly  high  nlbn.  Pigs  scarce,  only  one 
small  lot  being  offered  for  sale,  and  wut  were  disposed  of 
was  at  about  the  market  price. 


BRIDLINGTON  FAIR.— The  weather  was  fine  and  the 
attendance  of  buyers  large.  The  number  of  cattle  brought  iu 
was  above  an  average,  and  nearly  all  were  sold.  Beasts  in 
good  condition,  of  which  there  were  many,  realized  prices 
varying  from  £18  to  £20  each,  and  fat  ones  from  9s.  od.  to 
lOa.  per  atone.  Steera  and  dranea  were  alao  diaposed  of  at  high 
prices.  Two  years  old  beasts  from  £13  to  £16  each,  and  those 
of  one  year  old  from  £7  to  £10  each.  Milch  cows  and  in- 
calvers  varied  from  £17  to  £24  each. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKFr.—A  rood  show  of 
both  beasts  and  sheep,  most  of  which  were  sold  by  auction. 
Beef  was  as  dear  as  ever,  but  mutton  was  a  little  easier. 

MAUCHLINE  MAY  FAIR.— This  fair  took  place  on 
Wedneaday  laat.  The  ahow  of  atock  waa  greater  than  that  at 
the  corresponding  market  last  year,  and  was  an  average  in  re- 
spect to  quality.  The  prices  ask«l  were  very  high,  which 
caased  business  to  open  flat,  and  as  the  day  advance  the  dul- 
ness  did  not  seem  to  be  much  relieved,  for  sales  were  cautiously 
and  tardily  effected.  As  a  sample,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Taylor  sold  Mr.  Nisbet,  Lawhill,  Stair,  a  tluee-year- 
old  quey  for  £20.  Milch  atock  from  £14  to  £20; 
qneya  from  £9  to  £11,  atirka  £6  to  £8,  and  Irish 
and  Galloway  stock  from  £6  ^to  £8.  Mr.  Wyllie,  Ochil- 
tree,  ahowed  aomft  first-rate  hameaa  and  cart  horaea  in  capital 
condition,  which  were  all  aold.  There  was  a  good  diaplay  of 
entire  Clydeadale  horaea,  and  alao  one  thorough-bred  blood, 
which  was  very  much  admired. 

SLEAFORD  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  large  and 
first-class  show  of  both  beasts  and  sheen,  which  met  with  a 
veiy  brisk  trade,  mutton  making  9d.  to  10a.  per  lb.,  beef  10s. 
to  lis.  per  stone,  fat  lambs  26s.  to  37s.  6d.  each,  cut  pork 
7s.  to  7s.  9d.  per  stone.  Number  sold  by  Mr.  Law :  Sheep 
1,021,  fat  lambs  51,  beasts  53,  pigs  25.  These  sales  com- 
menced at  9.30  precisely. 

SWINDON  MAY  FAIR.— The  supply  of  horses,  for  which 
this  fiur  was  once  famous,  was  very  small.  There  were  a  few 
good  animals  on  offer,  and  these  realised  high  prices.  The 
usual  collection  of  **  screws**  offered  by  the  loquacious  gipsies 
to  '*  green"  purchasers  was  to  be  found.  In  the  cattle  market 
there  was  a  good  supply.  Fat  beef  is  still  dear.  The  preva- 
lence of  east  wind  and  the  absence  of  rain  have  made  keep 
short,  and  purchases  in  store  stock  are  consequently  slow. 
The  price  ox  mutton  continues  to  advance,  and  nousekeepers 
may  well  feel  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  Anything  in  the  shape 
of  mutton  sells  well,  and  to-day  lambs  threis  months  old  were 
sold  by  Mr.  Dora  at  his  auction  yard  at  46s.  to  46s.  per  head. 

TOLLER  DOWN  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  nnmeroua 
attendance.  Weather  brilliant.  Stock  wu  in  good  condition, 
and  there  was  about  an  average  supply.  At  first  business 
was  slack,  owing  to  fears  as  to  a  third  dry  summer.  As  the 
day  wore  on,  however,  trade  improved,  ana  nearly  all  the  stock 
changed  hands  at  a  trifle  under  previous  rates.  Anything  of 
ezceptionably  good  qualitr  was  soon  picked  up,  and  late  prices 
were  fully  maintained.  Of  sheep,  horn  hoggs  of  best  quali^ 
made  good  figures,  a  prime  lot  fetching  near  upon  £3  per  head. 
The  average  price,  however,  was  89s.  to  46s.  Cross-bred 
hoggs  ran^  irom  S8s.  to  408.  6d.,  whilst  small  down  hogga 
couU  be  MUffht  as  low  as  S2s.  6d.  up  to  40s.  There  were  a 
few  fat  horn  lambs,  which  sold  from  27s.  to  32s.  6d.,  stock 
horn  lambs  208.  to  25s.  6d.,  down  Umbs  18s.  to  24fl.,  down 
couples  50s.  to  58s.  Cow  stock  was  not  in  such  a  large  sup- 
ply as  in  former  years,  except  weanling  calves,  which  were  up 
to  the  average.  Cows  and  calves  £15  to  £20,  barreners  in 
fresh  condition  £11  to  £16,  bulls  £8  to  £12,  calves  £3 
to  £4  each.  In  the  horse  fair  were  some  capital  agricultural 
horses.  Indeed,  a  finer  show  has  never  been  seen  on  the  hill. 
Prices  were  high— from  £40  to  £50.  There  was  a  poor  lot 
of  hacks.  The  pig  trade  was  dull,  at  much  lower  prices 
strong  slips  20s.  to  2os.  each. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— Balltbat  :  Beef  of  prime  quality  went 
at  8d.  per  lb.,  and  inferior  at  7d.  to  7H.  per  lb.,  with  a  very 
fair  supply.  Mutton  rated  at  7d.  to  o^d.  per  lb.  Sprinnrs 
sold  at  £14,  £18,  and  £22  each,  strippers  from  £9  to  £14, 
two-year-olds  from  £8  to  £13,  yearUngs  £6  to  £8.  Fin : 
supply  of  &t  pin  scanty,  bacon  pigs  on  foot  sold  at  £2  os., 
stores  from  £1 10s.  to  £2  10s.  each,  and  young  pigs  from  18s. 
to  25s.  each.  The  horse  fair  was  extremely  large ;  horses  sold 
in  many  instances  as  high  ai  £40  and  £50  each.— Cabtu- 
POLLJLKD :  Stock  was  abundant,  buyers  numerous,  and 
prices  remunerative.    Fat  cattle  were  worth  from  56s.  to  708. 
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cwt. ;  bAiren  ewes  and  two  yean  old  wethen,  shoni,  7d.  to 
d.  per  lb. ;  springer  and  mildi  cows,  £12  to  £2S  a-pieoe ; 
strippers  and  ary  cows,  £10  10s.  to  £16  10s. ;  three  yean  old 
heifers,  £16  6s.  to  £18  ;  two  yean  old  £10  5a.  to  £14;  one 
Tear  old,  £6  lOs.  to  £8  8s.  each ;  clipped  hoggets,  42s.  to  47b.; 
Iambs,  22s.  to  25s. ;  bacon  hogs,  £4  4«.  to  £8  10s. ;  stores, 
S6s.  to  508. ;  bonhams,  S2s.  to  S4e.  per  pair.  A  great  dear- 
ance  was  made  in  the  victnallen'  and  dairy  departments. 
^At  BALLTMAGOYZRAy,  springen  brought  from  £10 
to  jglS  10s.,  and  yearlings  sold  from  £6  to  £9.— 
Cabtlsdzkmot  :  Fat  cattle  were  in  limited  nnmben, 
and  sold  extremely  high,  ranging  from  £17  178.  to  £24; 
milch  cows,  £16  ISs.  to  £18  lOs. ;  springen,  ^14  14«.  to 
£19 ;  strappen,  £11  10s.  to  £13  lOs. ;  three-year-old  heifers, 
£18  13s.  to  £14  10s. ;  two-year-olds,  £11  15s.  to  £12  15s.; 
yearlings.  £6  10s.  to  £8  8s. ;  large  bullocks,  £18  5s.  to  £14 
6s. ;  yearlings,  £5  58.  to  £6.  In  sheep  there  was  only  a 
moderate  business  done.  The  pig  fair  was  large.  Fat 
pigs  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  ISs. ;  stores  from  60b.  to  608. ; 
tx>nhams,  12s.  6d.  to  16s.  6d.  In  the  horse  depart- 
ment there  were  good  sales  effected,  and  some  fine 
colts  were  picked  np  for  military  purposes  at  flgute 
ranging  from  £35  to  £47;  hunten  and  half-bred  fetched 
from  £25  to  £56 ;  agricultural  horses,  £\5  to  £22.— PoRT- 
ARLINGTON  :  Store  stock,  although  numerous,  met  dull 
buying,  in  consequence  of  the  drr  and  preyailing  hanhness  of 
the  weather.  Fat  cattle  fetched  from  £16  10s.  to  £22 ;  milch 
cows  from  £15  15  s.  to  £18  10s. ;  springen  from  £16  168.  to 
£19  10s. ;  strippen  rated  from  £11  10s.  to  £13  lOs. ; 
three-year-old  neifers,  £13  to  £14  14e.;  two-year-old, 
£11  lis.  to  £12  15s.;  yearlings,  €5  10s.  to  £5  15s.  Large 
bullocks  sold  from  £12  10s.  to  £14  10s.,  yearlings  £4  15s.  to 
£5  5s.  In  sheep  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  shearlings. 
Fat  sheep  £2  15s.  to  £3  3s.,  ewes  45s.  to  52s.,  hoggets  42s.  to 
46s.,  stores  30s.  to  35s.  There  was  a  large  show  of  horses, 
with  a  {(ood  business.  In  pigs  there  was  a  numerous  display, 
but  business  flat  for  bacon.  Fat  pigs  rated  from  £6  lOs.  to 
£7  15s.,  stores  50s.  to  63s.,  bonhams  148,  to  17s.  6d. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  BEPORT,  May  26.-.The  impioTe- 
ment  established  in  our  trade  is  making  further  decisive  pro- 
gress, both  as  to  the  adyance  of  prices  and  the  demand  of 
purchasera.  All  descriptionB  continue  required,  chieflT  the 
fine  ones,  which  baring  become  very  scarce  are  realising 
extreme  quotations.  In  want  of  the  Sileaian  produce  extensive 
transactions  are  being  made  in  fine  Prussian,  Moravian,  and 
Hungarian  wools,  prices  ruling  at  from  80  to  90  thalen. 
Among  the  latter  we  mention  two  renowned  flocks  of  Count 
Karoly  and  Baron  Siua  (about  1,000  cwts.)  which  have  been 
acquired  for  Rhenish  account.  As  for  the  remainder,  about 
<i3)000  cwts.  of  good  middle-fine  one-shearings,  slipes  and 
scoured  wools,  have  been  disposed  of.  home  mannnctnren 
and  speculaton  being  the  buyen.  Contracts  for  the  apnroach- 
ing  firiesh  clipping  are  continued  with  great  energy,  ana  what- 
ever can  be  called  fine  meets  with  eager  purehasen  at  an 
advance  of  6  to  10  per  cent.— Ounsburo  Bbothxrs. 

MELBOURNE  WOOL  REPORT  FOR  MARCH.— At 
the  date  of  our  report  for  last  mail  the  season  was  nearly 
brought  to  a  termination,  and  the  sales  which  have  been  held 
since  have  been  comparatively  nnimportant.  In  all,  2,976 
bales  have  been  brought  to  the  hammer,  of  which  Quantity 
2,799  bales  have  been  sold.  The  more  cheering  news  oronrht 
by  the  Rangoon  has  caused  an  improved  feeling  in  this 
market,  and  the  auction  sales  which  have  been  held  since  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  have  passed  off  with  considerable  spirit, 
at  an  advance  in  prices  which  corresponds  to  that  which  has 
been  realised  in  London.  According  to  the  telegrams  which 
have  reached  the  colony,  the  February  sales  were  progressing 
at  an  advance  of  from  0|d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  above  the  rates 
which  were  current  during  the  November  series,  and  this  rise, 
in  the  face  of  the  enormous  supplies  which  were  known  to  be 
forthcoming  for  the  May  series,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  the  trade  and  its  power  to  absorb  all  the 
wool  that  is  likely  to  be  brought  forward.  No  doubt  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia  has  mainly  contributed  to  cause  firmer  prices,  but  even 
learins  this  out  of  the  question,  we  find  that  the  English 
manu&cturon  continued  ndrly  employed,  and  that  their  stocks 
of  the  raw  material  were,  when  the  mail  left,  nearly  exhausted ; 
consequently  they  were  obliged  to  operate  in  order  to  meet  im- 


mediate requirements.    It  it,  thenfon,  evideat  tiiat  the  wool 
trade  has,  to  a  oonaiderable  esLtent,  leeoverad  thai  aho^  it  es- 
perienced  when  war  waadeckred;  oommeree  having  raixUly 
a4justed  itself  into  other  channels,  oonaeqnently  the  auBOst 
total  withdrawal  of  Frendi  competition  at  the  LoiidoB  hIb 
has  not  caused  sich  a  serious  decline  ^in  prioea  aa  waa  at 
fint   anticipated.     The   wonderful  elasticity  of   the   trade 
and  its  power  of  adaptation  to  orcumstanoea  haa  Mldom 
been  so  severely  testes,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  sudden  check  which  it  received  haa  Men  so  qnickjy 
overcome.     The   large   quantitj    which    will   be   bxoosht 
forward  in  May  will  severely  test  the  market,  but  we  trust  uat 
ere  then  a  satisfactory  peace  will  have  been  concluded,  ia  vhieh 
case  considerable  support  from  foreign  buyen  may  be  expected, 
and  this  will  no  doubt  counteract  any  tendency  towards  lower 
orices  which  might  otherwise  have  been  manifest     We  note 
from  the  various  London  brokers'  reports  that  a  large  increase 
in  the  import  from  these  colonies  is  anticipated,  the  fovonnble 
aeaaon  being  expected  to  result  in  a  conaidenbly  augmcDted 
yield  of  wool.    We  cannot  discover  infficient  groands  for  this 
expectation,  the  increase  so  for  as  it   has  ban  aaoertained, 
being  comparatively  trifling.    The  shipments  from  Victoria, 
from  October  1st  to  date,  are  192,666  bales,  'against  186,975 
balea  shipped  at  tiie  oorrespondiuff  period  of  last  aeason ;  con> 
sequently  the  increase  is  only  6,681  bales,  and  this  arises  more 
from  the  heavier  yields  per  fleece  than  firom  a  larger  number 
of  sheep  having  been  shorn.     We  believe  the  shipments  from. 
these  colonies  reached  their  maximum  limit  in  1869,  and  the 
wool  gpowen  have  now  become  so  fhUy  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  improving  their  flocks,  rather  than  sacrificing  ex- 
cellence to  quantitv,  that  we  feel  justified  in  believing  Hiat  the 
export  of  wool  will  not  be  materiuly  augmented  for  many  yean 
to  come.    It  is  well  known  that  large  tracts  of  eonntiy  in  the 
north  which^were  stocked  with  sheep  had  to  be  abandoaed 
during  the  severe  droughts  which  prevailed  for  Uiree  years  ia 
sttooession,  and  these  localities  have  sbce  eiUier  been  left  na- 
ocoupied  or  depastured  with  cattle.    In  the  generally  dry  and 
unsuitable  dismcts  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  ainee  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  wool,  shcjep  would  not  yield  a  reBinie- 
niive  return,  and  the  losses  which  ensued  wen  so  severe  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  experiment  will  again  be  tried. 
The  distance  from  8eaports,and'nn8uitability  of  thedimate  of  the 
far  north  for  wool-growing,  will  militate  against  fotnre  attempts 
at  sheep  farming  in  that  portion  of  the  continent,  and  in  the 
older  settlements  all  the  land  that  could  be  made  avaikUe  for 
depasturing  purposes  has  for  yean  past  been  folly  oeeapied. 
It  therefore  becomes  evident  that  no  great  increase  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  can  (be  looked  for  for  yean  to  eome,  or  untQ  the 
grazing  oapabilitiea  of  the  country  Imve  beoi  improred  by  ar- 
tificial means  ;  and,  taking  this  view  of  the  question,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  expectations  of  largely  increased  importatioBs 
which  have  been  formed  in  England  are  without  [fonndatioB. 
The  various  meat-preserving  companies  an  now  so  materially 
increasing    the    consumption    of   live    stod:     that      any 
increase    in    the    vrool    dip    which    mi^t    have     beea 
realised  through  the  nnusuauy  fovonnble  season  haa    been 
almost  entirely   counteracted.     The  foUowing   sfaipa    have 
deared  for  England  during  the  month  with  wool  on  board : 
March  2,  Alsager,  Mdboume  for  Iiondon,  4,867  haies ;  Hardi 
4,  Arid,  Mdboume  for  London,  1,110  bales;  Marehft^Loch, 
Earn,  Mdboume  for  London,  1,907  bales;  March  10,  C3ar- 
ence,  Mdbourne  for  London,  1,826  bales ;  March  10,  Avie- 
more,  Mdboume  for  London,  4^462  bales;  Mareh  Ifll,  Kiit- 
ham,  Mdboume  for  London,  S,089  balea ;  Mareh  16,  True 
Briton,  Mdboume  for  London,  1,14S  balea.    TV^tal,  17,2SS. 
Previous  shipments  October  1,  1870,  to  date,  176,303  bales. 
Total  diipments  to  date,  192,666  hales.     Tbtal  shipmeats 
eorresponding  period  of  last  year,  186,976  bates.    Increase, 
6,681  bates.    Trices  current— Qnasy— Inferior,  4id.  5|d. ; 
ordinary,  6|d.  to  6U, ;  avenge  to  good,  7d.  to  8d. ;  good  to 
superior,  8d.  to  9id.     Fleece^Infenor,  9d.  to  1(^ ;   ordia- 
arv  to  average,  lid.  to  Is.  2d.;  average  to  good,  la.  2d.  to  Is. 
6d. ;   superior.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7id.    Scoured— Infierior,  lOld. 
to  Hid. ;  ordinaij,  lid.  to  Is.  2d. ;  middlog  to  mod.  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  4d. ;  supenor  (none  offering),  nomnuJ.    oummary  of 
sales  this  month— R.  Ooldsbrough  and  Co.— Sates  2;  bdes 
offered,  2,041;   bates  add,  1,914.     London  and  Autealiaa 
Asrency  Corooration  limited— Sale,  I :   bates  offend,  119; 
bales  sold,  l09.    fl.  Cunningham  and  Co.— Safe  1;  bates 
offered,  680,  bales  sold,  640.    Ghtfhrie,  Bvltedc,  and  Co.— 
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Sale,  1 ;  '  bales  offered,  186 ;  bales  sold,  186.  Total  lales,  6 ; 
total  bales  offered,  2,976 ;  total  bales  sold,  2,799.  Saffimarr 
of  sales  dnzins  the  season :  October  1,  1870,  to  March  28, 
1871 :  B.  Goldsbroogh  and  Co.— Sales,  16 ;  bales  catalogued, 
33,997 ;  bales  sold,  24^933.  London  and  Anstralian  Agency 
Corporation  Limited — Sales,  9 ;  bales  catalogued,  8,043 ;  bales 
sold.  8,669.  H.  Cunningham  and  Co.-^ales,  12;  bales 
catalogued,  16,219 ;  bales  sold,  11,677.     C  J.  Dennys  and 


Co.,  Geelong— Sales,  6 ;  bales  catalogued,  4,057 ;  bales  sold, 
2,686.  George  Synnot,  Geelong— Salee,  6 ;  bales  catalogued, 
3,481 ;  bales  sold,  2,328.  Guthrie,  Bnllock,  and  Co.,  Geelong 
—Sales,  7 ;  bales  catalogued,  991 ;  bales  sold,  884.  Bowes 
and  Buckland,  Geelong— Sales,  5;  bales  catalogued,  687; 
bales  sold,  334.  Total  sales,  61 ;  total  bales  catalogued, 
67,826 ;  total  bales  sold,  46,311.— Goldsbrouoh  kSfjy  Co.'s. 
Biiepoit. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


The  weather,  after  having  become  warm  and  growing 
at  the  close  of  April,  exhibited  a  lower  temperature  on 
the  commencement  of  May,  with  freqnent  and  smart 
frosts,  and  an  occasional  outbreak  of  heat,  with  thunder, 
and  even  snowstorm,  till  the  last  week  was  reached,  with 
a  snnuner-like  and  sultry  period,  followed  by  light  genial 
rains.     Vegetation,  which  previously  had  been  checked, 
then  suddenly  revived,  and  a  growth  was  made  in  a  few 
days  that  previously  seemed  impossible.    The  grass  and 
all  cereals  have  felt  the  reviving  influence,  not   even 
excepting  wheat,  though  its  patdiiness  and  thinness  in 
many  localities  are  beyond  reparation.    Till  the  welcome 
weather  came,  the  prices  of  wheat  were  again  hardening 
through  shortened  deliveries.    Though  our  April  review 
noted  an  increase  of  57>181  qrs.  in  four  weeks,  the  last 
three  weeks  are  reduced  57,716  qrs.     If,  therefore,  these 
later  deliveries  afford  any  criterion  of  the  state  of  stocks 
in  farmers'  hands,  aa  the  quantities  of  foreign  have  also 
very  materially  lessened,  we  may,  in  spite  of  the  present 
weather,  again  see  rising  markets,  more  especially  as  the 
insorrection  in  Paris  is  now  thoroughly  subdued,  and 
business  is  likely  gradually  to  resume  its  natural  course. 
The  season,  too,  is  yet  backward ;  and  we  have  had  so 
many  fluctuations,  thev  may  again  prevail,  and  should 
a  bad  blooming-time  be  experienced,   prospects  would 
be  materially  affected.    The  changes  have  very  much  cut 
the  fruit  ahready,  only  gooseberries  and  currants  having  a 
fair  promise,    llie  pears,  which  appeared  to  set  well  in 
many  places^  show  tne  young  fruit  full  of  maggots,  while 
the  foliage  generally  abounds  this  season  with  blight. 
AVith  regard  to  imports  prices  in  the  Baltic  are  too  high, 
and  stocks  too  low,  for  large  expectations,  the  markets  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  as  more  in  want  than  ourselves, 
paying  bettor,   whUe  a  drought  in  Spain  shows  that 
country  is  more  likely  to  go  short  than  make  free  exports. 
The  American  markets,  too,  have  been  lately  rising,  and 
we  seem  principally  to  depend  on  Russia  to  fill  up  the 
Toid  which  our  immense  consumption  annually  absorbs. 
Low  prices,  therefore,  appear  still  out  of  question.    The 
following  rates  have  recently  been  paid  at  the  places 
named.    Native  wheat  at  Bordeaux  628.  to  65s. ;  low 
Danube  wheat  at  Marseillea  46s.,  Azoff  50s.,  Berdianski 
53s. ;  Danish  wheat  at  Antwerp  66s.,  English  red  65s., 
red  foreign  wheat  at  Brussels  66s.,  white  Zealand  53s. 
to  flOs. ;  Mecklenburg  wheat  at  Hambro'  57s.,  SUesian 
61s.,  Pomeranean  red  wheat  638.,  cost,  freight,  and  in- 
surance; the  best  high-mixed  at  Daniig  63s.  6d.,  cost, 
freight,  and  insurance,  and  at  Konigsberg  the  same ;  red 
wheat  at  Copenhagen  648.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance ; 
Marianopoli  at  Genoa  56s. ;  wheat  at  San  Pranciaoo  56s., 
free  on  board,  at  Adelaide  46s.,  at  Philadelphia  red  508. 
per  4801bs.,  white  648. ;  old  spring  wheat,  No.  2,  at  New 
York,  46s.  6d.  per  4801b8.,  new  No.  1  50s.  per  4801b8., 
white  Michigan  52s.  6d.  per  4801bs. 

The  ftnt  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  opened  on  a  small 


supply  of  English  wheat,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were 
good.  With  an  unusuaUy  small  show  of  samples  from 
Essex  and  Kent,  fscton  resolved  not  to  take  less  money, 
but  the  sales  were  very  limited  and  slow.  The  higher 
qualities  of  foreign  were  also  held  at  unaltered  rates ; 
but  red  sorte  were  down  Is.  per  qr.,  with,  however, 
some  improvement  in  business  at  the  decline.  Though 
but  few  cargoes  afloat  were  reported,  sales  could  only  be 
made  at  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  qr.  The  dull  acconnte 
from  London  were  not  without  their  influence  in  the 
country.  In  many  places  farmen  refused  to  accept 
lower  prices,  and  consequently  scarcely  anything  was 
done.  Othen  accepted  a  decline  of  Is.  per  qr.  Among 
these  were  Ipswich,  Rotherham,  Sleafora,  St.  Ives,  &c.; 
but  a  large  business  was  transacted  at  Birmingham,  at  an 
advance  of  Is.  per  qr.,  and  Newark  also  was  against 
buyen.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  was  firm  for  red  quali- 
ties, but  2d.  per  cental  lower  for  white.  On  Friday  the 
market  recovered  Id.  to  2d.  per  cental,  and  several  pUces 
on  Saturday  wera  reported  Is.  per  qr.  higher.  Edinburgh 
market  was  at  fint  depressed,  and  noted  a  reduction  of 
2s.  to  8s.  per  qr.;  but  Is.  was  subsequently  recovered. 
Ola^ow  gave  way  only  8d.  to  6d.  per  boll.  The  Irish 
markets  were  in  calm,  Dublin  being  unaltered,  and  Bel- 
fast rather  lower. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  another  very  short 
EngHsh  supply,  but  the  foreign  arrivals  were  increased. 
The  show  of  samples  from  the  near  counties  was 
very  limited  ;  and  as  the  last  country  markets  were 
nearly  all  dearer,  &cton  determined  to  hold  for 
Is.  per  or.  more ;  this,  however,  was  only  occasionally 
paid,  and  much  of  the  bulk  was  therefore  held  over  to 
Wednesday,  when  the  advance  was  submitted  to,  and  all 
cleared.  The  foreign  trade  was  on  a  small  scale,  holdera 
generally  insisting  on  more  money,  which  buyen  generally 
resisted,  though  in  some  instances  it  was  given  on  fine 
American  red.  With  few  cargoes  afloivt  on  offer  prices 
remained  without  change.  The  country  trade  was  more 
decidedly  improved  than  London.  The  dullest  markets 
were  flrm,  more  wen  fully  Is.  perqr.  dearer;  vis.,  Boston, 
HuU,  Leeds,  Gainsboro'  Maidstone,  Manchester,  Newark, 
Newcastle,  SpiUby,  &c.,  while  Is.  to  2s.  mora  was  paid  at 
Birmingham,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  several  other  towns ; 
Liverpool  was  2d.  dearer  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  flrm 
on  Friday.  At  Edinburgh  the  improvement  was  Is.  per 
qr.,  but  Glasgow  only  experienced  a  firm  trade.  Dublin 
was  fully  as  dear  for  native  and  foreign  qualities,  and 
Bd&st  noted  a  small  advance. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  English  supply  of  wheat  was 
the  shortest  since  last  harvest,  and  the  foreign  arrivals 
were  reduced  by  one  half,  this  coming  chiefly  from  Odessa. 
On  the  Kentish  stends  this  morning  there  was  scarcely 
anything,  and  those  of  Essex  were  very  poorly 
furnished  in  quantity,  though  the  quality  and  condition 
was  flue,  after  a  dry  week.   With  the  firmness  manifest 
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m  the  con  airy,  and  a  large  quantity  exported,  nearly 
eqoalliDg  the  receipts  from  the  Black  Sea,  factors  folly 
expected  to  make  another  Is.  over  the  advance  of  the 
previous  week.  Some  sales  we  heard  were  actually  made 
at  this  ioaprovement,  bnt  one  Essex  factor  was 
offering  his  runs  at  precisely  the  same  prices  as  on  the 
previous  Monday  without  meeting  customers,  and  so  all 
we  could  report  was  a  firmness  in  the  trade.  The  cause 
of  this  indisposition  to  buy  on  the  part  of  millers  was 
found  in  the  low  relative  price  of  flour,  which  involved  a 
positive  loss  on  its  manufiiicture.  In  foreign  business  was 
steady  at  the  previous  currency.  Cargoes  afloat  were  6d. 
to  Is.  dearer.  There  was  a  difference  this  week  in  the 
country  markets,  some  being  only  firm  and  slightly  in 
favour  of  sellers,  others  were  Is.  higher,  as  Hull,  Leeds, 
Newark,  Birmingham,  Maidstone,  Manchester,  Sleaford, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Market  Harborongh,  Alford,  Spilsby, 
Lynn,  Thirsk,  Bamsley,  Reading,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  Gloucester ;  while  Stockton,  Lonth,  and  Bristol  noted 
an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was  2d. 
dearer  per  cental  on  Tuesday,  and  nnaltered  on  Fridav. 
Edinburgh  was  up  Is.,  but  not  Glaagow.  Pnblin  only 
exhibited  a  firmness  in  the  wheat  trade. 

The  fourth  Monday  opened  on  a  very  short  English 
supply,  with  moderate  arrivals  from  abroad.  Scarcely 
any  samples  appeared  on  the  Kentish  stands,  and  very 
few  on  those  of  Essex  ;  so  factors  held  for  one  shilling 
more,  though  there  was  little  chance  of  getting  it  then, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  attendance.  The  foreign  trade 
was  very  firm,  the  Baltic  markets  having  advanced  2s. 
per  qr.,  with  a  free  export,  but  the  demand  here  was 
limited,  with  prices  much  the  same.  Floating  cargoes 
were  fully  as  dear.  Liverpool  gave  way  Id.  to  2d.  per 
cental  on  Tuesday,  and  Irish  wheat  at  Dublin  was  firm. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  14,856 
qrs.  English,  82,674  qrs.  foreign  wheat,  against  21,775  qrs. 
English,  76,875  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1870. 
The  imports  into  the  Kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending 
13th  May  were  2,453,195  cwt.  wheat,  and  320.306  cwt. 
flour,  against  2,011,562  cwt.  wheat,  and  374,629  cwt. 
flour  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  London  exports 
for  four  weeks  were  12,128  qrs.  wheat,  and  8,414  cwt. 
flour.  The  London  averages  commenced  at  60s.  lOd., 
and  closed  at  61s.  Id.,  those  for  the  whole  conntry  began 
at  58s.  lid.,  and  ended  at  68s.  7d.  per  qr. 

The  flour  trade  during  the  month  has  varied  very  little. 
The  first  Monday  showed  a  slight  decline,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  improved  weather ;  but  on  the  third  this  was 
fiiUy  recovered,  leaving  Norfolks  worth  about  39s.  to  408. 
It  was  thought  from  the  constant  upward  tendency  of  the 
wheat  trade  town  millers  would  raise  the  price  of  their 
best  quality  beyond  60s. ;  bnt  the  fourth  Monday  being 
remarkably  sunny  and  fine,  prevented  the  movement, 
though  the  general  state  of  our  own  markets,  as  well  as 
of  those  on  the  Continent,  leaves  the  impression  that  it 
will  ere  long  take  place — extra  State  at  New  York  was 
worth  258.  6d.  free  on  board:  the  same  quality  here 
about  29s.  per  brl.  The  imports  into  London  for  four 
weeks  were  82,789  sacks  English,  and  5,546  sacks  39,940 
brls.  foreign,  against  88,610  sacks  English,  and  2,777 
sacks  30,059  bru.  foreign  in  1870. 

The  supplies  of  Indian  corn,  which  by  this  time 
were  expected  to  be  large,  turning  out  very  limited, 
prices  after  a  decline  of  abount  Is.  6d.  from  their 
highest,  have  since  been  rather  hardening;  bnt 
being  held  at  35s.  to  36s.,  this  grain  is  brought  into  com- 
petition with  low  barley,  beans,  and  peas,  and  therefore 
is  not  in  such  demand,  as  cheaper  rates  would  ensure. 
After  the  repairs  of  the  break  in  the  Erie  Canal  we  may 
get  free  arrivals  and  lower  prices.  The  imports  in  four 
weeks  were  25,071  qrs.,  against  5,466  qrs.  in  1870. 


The  supplies  of  English  barley  have  kept  on  dwiudllnj 
down ;  bnt  there  have  been  fiur  arrivals  of  forego.     5o 
little  was  doing  in  malting  sorts,  that  rates,  though  umib- 
tained  from  the  present  scarcity,  are  not  to  be  relied  ca, 
and  the  value  of  grinding  has  been  rather  shaken  firam 
the  sudden  decline  in  oats ;  bnt  as  harvest  niBy  be  late, 
it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  much,  if  any  redaction  from 
present  values,  good  501bs.  grinding  being  worth  29fl.  per 
qr.    The  imports  into  London  for  foor    weeks    were 
1,799  ors.  English,  42,726  qrs.  (oniv^  agminst  2,371 
qrs.  British,  25,602  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in 
1870. 

The  oat  supply  for  the  last  four  weeks  have  consisted 
exclusively  of  a  large  foreign  importation,  and  a  few  thoo- 
sand  quarters  of  home  growth,  not  one  parcel  appearing 
from  Scotland  or  Ireland.  On  the  first  two  Mondays, 
with  good  arrivals,  each  market  gave  way  6d.  per  qr.,  and 
on  the  third  and  largest  import  there  was  a  fortbar  re- 
duction of  Is.,  many  from  Riga  having  got  in  which 
were  not  expected  so  early,  so  we  have  a  decline 
for  the  month  of  about  2s.  per  qnarter,  the 
last  market  showing  some  symptoms  of  reactioo, 
there  being  very  light  stocks  in  store.  Should  any 
falling-off  occur,  we  may  again  see  a  rally  in  thia  grain, 
which,  with  the  exhaustion  of  onr  own  poor  crop,  seems 
very  probable,  good  corn  being  just  now  procurable  at 
22s.  6d.  per  qr.,  though  great  weight  might  yet  bric^ 
268.  to  26s.  The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  3,039  qrs.  English,  190,215  qrs.  foreign  ;  against 
3,698  qrs.  English,  189,026  qrs.  foreign,  in  1870.  The 
London  exports  this  month  were  9,611  qrs. 

The  midt  trade  has  been  quiet  during  the  month, 
brewers  being  well  in  stock ;  bnt  prices  have  been  firm  for 
good  qualities,  there  having  been  3,834  qrs.  exported. 

The  supplies  of  English  beans  have  held  ont  quite  as 
well  as  expected,  though  rather  short,  there  being  £ur 
arrivals  from  abroad ;  and  as  some  Egyptian  may  be  ex- 
pected in  shortly  of  the  new  crop,  prices  may  be  kept 
very  steady  to  the  season's  close.  The  imports  for  four 
wedcs  into  London  were  1,678  qrs.  Engliah,  7,778  qrs. 
foreign ;  against  1,607  qrs.  Eufpish,  3,539  qrs.  foreign, 
in  1870. 

Farmers,  if  any  of  their  peas  were  left,  seem  to  have 
used  their  crops  at  home,  for  very  little  of  them  have 
come  to  London,  and  the  foreign  arrivals  in  feeding  sorts 
have  only  been  moderate.  Maples  have  still  kept  at  a 
fancy  range,  say  46s.,  boilers  43s.  to  44s.,  grey  40s.  to 
42s.,  foreign  feeding  white  39s.  to  41s.  Very  few  boilers 
beiuK  now  wanted,  we  need  not  expect  any  stir  in  this 
article.  The  London  imports  for  fbnr  weeks  were  396  * 
qrs.  English,  3,759  qrs.  foreign;  against  777  qrs.  Eng- 
lish, 2,557  qrs.  foreign,  in  1870. 

Linseed,  with  small  supplies,  has  been  very  firm,*  as 
well  as  cakes. 

In  cloverseed  and  trefoil  nothing  has  been  doing. 


COMPARATIVE     AVERAGES. 

WHEAT. 
Years.     Qra.        s.  d. 
1867  .*•  49,So8r  ...  66    3 
1868...S3,a56f  ...  73  10 
1869...6M17|...  46    S 
1870...69,377i...  46    3 
1871...  62,8831  ...68  10 

BABLEY. 
Qrs.        s.    d. 
2,600> ...  37  10 
1,9661  ...  43    1 

«3tt  ...  87    7 
I,966|  ...  83    6 
2,4671  ...  87    7 

OATS. 
Qra.       a.  d. 
3,978f.«.86   3 
2,838    ...28    9 
2,272«...27    1 
S,801i...22    0 
2,043i  ...  27  11 

Foa 


AVERAGES 


April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

May 


% 


VHB  pisc  Six 
WiiKB : 

16,  1871 

22,  1871............. 

29,  1871 

6,  1871 

13,  1871 

80,  1871. 


gregata  of  the  above 
e8ameweokinl870.,....|   46 


Wheat. 

Barl«r« 

8.    d. 

67     6 

86     6 

68    11 

37     8 

69     7 

36     9 

68    11 

37     3 

68      7 

87    10 

68    10 

87     7 

68      9 

87     2 

46     8 

88     5 

Oats. 

6.  d. 

86  6 

27  9 

27  9 

26  10 

26  II 

27  11 
27  9 
22  0 
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JUBBBNT  PBI0X8  OF  BRITISH  GRAm  AND  FLOUB 

IN  MARK  LANS. 

BhlUlngB  per  QuArter. 

imjsATt  new,  Essex  and  Kent,  white S7  to6S 

.,          .,        red 51  68 

NoriMk,  LtaolBSA.,  and  Torkih.,  red SI  68 

)ABI«XY  ................SI  to  8A.....0hevaUer 86  41 

Oxiadlng..... 18      81......Distimng 86  89 

kCAItT.lMex,  Norfblk,  and  BnflUk 60  67 

Kioffltaa,  Ware,and  town-made 60  67 

~                              40  66 

86  88 
18  84 
00  00 

17  18 

18  84 

87  80 

46  60 

87  40 

47  60 
40  48 

88  40 


3AT8,angIiah.feed  14  to  17 Potato. 

Sootoh.  fBea 00     00........«......Potato. 

IrisMted,  whiten     16 Fine.... 

Oitto.  black 10 

BBA17S,lfaM«an  ...87 

~"  ,40 


lS...............Potato........... 

89.. Tioks............ 

44«t.(..........aFUFeOn   a........ 

PBAB.  white,  boileri.88      4i8ICapIo  48  to  «0re3r,new 
riiOIJR,  per  saok  of  llOlbs.,  best  town  honseholds... 

Best  oonntry  honseholds 

VaOaiik  and  Bnfblk ..................M.......M...... 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 
^  ■hlllingB  per  Qouter. 

V7HBAT,  Dantsio.  mixed  ......67  to  69.... ....extra. 60to64 

K5ni«sberg 66      68.........extara.....  68  60 

Bostook 66      66.........flne  ......  68  60 

Bilesian,  red. 61      66.. white  ....66  68 

Pomara.,  Meokberg.,  and  Uokermrk.  ...red 66  68 

BuHiaa,  hard, 44  to  46...Bt.  Petersburg  and  Riga  47  61 

Danish  and  Holstein.  red  63   66 Amerioan6S  68 

Chilian,  white  61...  Oalilbmian  61  ...  Aostralian  61  63 

BARIiSY,  grinding  17  to  81.. ..distilling  and  malting  36  88 

0AT8,  Dotoh,  brewing  and  Polands  11  to  80 feed  11  14 

Danish  and  Bwedfih,  feed  13  to  16....  Btralsund...  U  16 

Oanadalltoll,Rigalltol8,Aroh.lltol8,P'sbg.l3  16 

rA&BB,  Boring,  per  or. small  41   60......1arge  00 

BSANB.  IMedand  and  Holstein .?..  43 

KSnigsberg 88  to  43...BflQrPtian » 87 

PBAB,  feeding  and  maple...87     40...flne  boilers .......  38 

INDIAN  CORN.  white......83      86...7ellow 81 

FliOUR.  ner  aaek,  Frenoh.«00     00...8pan]sh,  p.  saok  00 

American,  per  brl 16     17...extraandd'ble.l8  w 

IMPBBIAL    AVERAGES. 

For  the  week  ended  May  10, 1871. 

Wheat  .M......................M     61,8881  qrs.      6Bb.  lOd. 

Barley  ...........................       1,467}    .,         87s.    7d. 

Oats....M.. 1,043{    „         17s.  lid. 

FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


00 
44 

38 
40 
86 
00 


Pkicx.  tApril  IS.iApril  12.|April  29^  May  6.  May  13.  May  80. 


S9s.  7d. 
Ms.  lid. 
S8s.lOd. 
Ms.  7d. 
S78.  6d. 


BRITISH  SEEDS. 

Mustard,  per  bushel,  brown  lis.  to  14s.,  white 

Canary,  per  qr.  

Dloverseed,  new  red 

Ck>riander,  per  owt. 

rare8»  winter,  new,  per  bushel 

rrefoU,  new 

Rvegraas,  x)er  qr 

Linseed,  jper  qr sowing  66s.  to  68s.,  cmshing 

Linseed  Cakes,  per  ton £11  Os. 

Rapeseed,  per  qr 

Elape  Cake,  per  ton £6  0s.  Od.to 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

Doriander,  per  owt. 

[}arraway     „       new 

:71overseed,  red  60s.  to  62s white 

Hempseed,  small  41s.  to  41s.  per  qr Dutch 

rrefoil 

Ryegrass,  per  qr 

Linseed,  per  qr Baltic  68s.  to  62s.,  Bombay 

Linseed  Cakes,  x>er  ton £11  Os.  Od. 

Elape  Cake,  per  ton £6  Os.  to 

Rapeseed,  Ihitoh 

HOP  markets! 

XX)NDON,  HovDAT,  May  29.— The  busineis  of  onr  mar- 
ket closed  last  week  witli  prioss  exceedingly  Arm,  at  a  slight 
kdfance  on  onr  preTioos  quotations.  To-day  being  a  geeend 
holiday  no  bodnsss  is  transacted.  During  the  past  week  oar 
plantations  hsTe  uiamed  a  fu  more  nnfafoorable  aspect, 


Os.tolls. 

6as. 

60s. 

63s. 

66s. 

lis. 

22s. 

7b. 

8b. 

lis. 

268. 

32s. 

348. 

68s. 

62s. 

to  £11  10b. 

80b. 

84s. 

£6  12s.  6d. 

llB.I 

tolls. 

82s. 

33s. 

62s. 

68s. 

46s. 

46s. 

lis. 

13s. 

S2b. 

34s. 

62a. 

63b. 

to  £11  10s. 

£6  lis.  6d. 

76B. 

80b. 

5  £3  15    ., 

)...•  £  7     1 

6  8    0    . 

8  16 

0  2  10  .. 

....      8  10 

16  4,  15    .. 

....      5  12 

0  1     6    . 

1  15 

Thomas  Wild 

AND  Co. 

every  district  being  severely  attacked  by  fly,  which  is  on  the 
increase,  and  greatly  weakening  the  plant,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  earl^  period  of  the  growth,  with  these  appearances  a  short 
crop  might  be  expect^  with  tolerable  certainty.  Foreign 
markets  show  an  improving  tendency.  There  is  no  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  New  York  market,  which  ii  still  re- 
ported dnll. 

Mid  and  East  Kents £2 

Weald  of  Kent 2 

Sussex 2 

Pamham  snd  Country    ...    8 

Olds 1 

Thomj 

CANTERBURY  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  hst.)— A 
brisk  demand  has  prevailed  this  week,  ana  a  much  larger  bu- 
siness  might  have  been  done  but  holders  have  demanded  a 
eonsiderable  advance  on  last  week's  prices :  the  continued  un- 
favourable reports  of  the  growing  crop  and  the  large  increase 
of  flv  and  lice  again  to-day,  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  up- 
wsrd  movement. 

WORCESTER  HOP  llARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— Planters 
still  reported  unfavourably  of  the  bine,  and  offered  very  few 
samples,  which  chiefly  restricted  business.  Good  Hops  de- 
mand and  make  fully  late  rates.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
reports  speak  of  slack  and  weak  bine,  and  where  the  bine  is 
most  forward  fly  is  prevalent  with  deposit. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 
SOUTHWAKK  WATERSIDE. 

LONDON,  Monday,  Hsy  29.— During  the  past  week  the 
arrivals  coastwise  have  not  been  large,  but  still  very  heavy  by 
rail,  with  large  stocks  left  from  former  arrivals,  and  heavy 
supplies  of  new  potatoes  causes  a  dull  trade  at  following 
quotations. 

Yorkshire  Plukes 80B.to  90b. 

Do.       Resents    60s.  to  65s. 

Lincolnshire  do 45s.  to  OOs. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  do 60s.  to  70s. 

Perth,  Porfar,  and  Bfe  do 40b.  to  45b. 

Do.       do.         do.  Rocks 80s.  to  40s. 

Alix.  Tod. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 

LONDON,  Monday,  May  29.<^The  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied. Trade  is  steady  at  our  currencies.  Last  week's  London 
imports  comprised  10,015  boxes  from  Lisbon,  222  from  Gib- 
rtJtar,  and  49  baskets  from  Oporto. 

flukes  (old) 708.  to  90s.perton. 

Regents 40b.  to  60s.     „ 

Rocks    40b.  to  60b.     „ 

KidnevB(new)  12b.  to  16s.  per  cwt. 

Round Ss.  to  14b.     „ 

PBIOBS  of  BUTTBB^OHEBSB,  HAMS,  fto. 


BU'i'l'EB,  per  owt.  t  a.       s. 

Dorset. 124to  126 

Frlesland  ............100     104 

Jersey 90 

FaasK,  per  dos. ...  18 

BAOON,  per  owt  i 

Wiltshire 64 

Irish,  green,' f.o.b.  6S 


101 
16 


86 


0HBB8B,  per  owt.  i    a.  a. 

Oheshire 64  to  84 

Dble.  Qlonoester...  68  84 

Cheddar 78  92 

American 60  72 

HAMS:  York 84  96 

Onmberland.........  84  96 

Irish  74  98 


LONDON  CHEESE  MARKET,  (Thursday  Isst.)— The 
Cheese  trade  has  continued  rather  slow  since  our  last  report. 
For  really  fine,  firm,  handsome  Cheese  Cheshire  and  Cned- 
dar — there  has  been  Bome  little  inquiry,  and  alao  for  low- 
priced  useful  Cheese.  This  latter  want  has  been  met  chiefly 
by  American,  at  about  S8s.  to  48s.  The  weather  has  become 
finer  and  more  genial,  and  may,  it  i^  to  be  hoped,  help  to 
promote  a  livelier  trade.  At  the  same  ume,  the  prospect  of  a 
continued  good  supply  of  grass  tends  to  give  buyers  low  views 
of  coming  prices,  and  to  make  them  accordingly  very  cautious 
and  sparing  in  their  present  operations.  American  Cheese 
move  rather  slowly  at  a  wide  range  of  prices — say  from  about 
28b.  to  70b.  The  arrivals  reported  since  last  week  are  18,113 
boxes. — CoBDEKOT  &  Co. 

GLASGOW  CHEESE  MARKET  (Wednesday  Isst.)— An 
ordinary  supply  of  cheese,  which  met  with  a  nir  demand. 
Of  sew  there  were  a  good  many  different  ootB,  about  one- 


TEB  FABMES'S  UAOAZDm. 


Chsddin,  dnt  clui,  63i.  to  70*^  fiu,  BSi,  to  6!*.,  Uta 
litaiaikrj)  E4i.  to  ESt.,  Donlopa,  lu,  fi9i.  to  64l,  kle 
(Mooaduj)  48i.  to  ESi.,  lUn,  Si>.  to  S^  per  ovt 

COVE.VT  GARDEN  MARKET. 
UIKDOK,  Fbimi,  Uu  M. 

-- oT  bayiTi  hu  thli  waak  been  ft  lUtla  btttsr. 

priow.  OantlnBDUl  mi^llM  hftra  bMn  reoMirBd  tb7  liragu- 
hily.  Eoms-grami  ontdDor  prodmM  ii  oomliut  ta  in  vkt 
Ikir  oonditlon,  inolodlim  my  (nod  wnplM  «  new  Pom. 
jMiga  coiuigiLinBnIa  of  yaj  good  new  Poutflca  an  to  hkud 
from  aoenuay.  at  from  ICB.  to  Ua.  p«i  cwt,   l^tgt  atooka  of 

old  Fola«><a  an  HIU  on  hud. 

FHUIT. 

^5\*-'-^1a     SS 


CHICORY. 
LOKDON,  Bxnu^i,  Uaj  17. 
od  haa  beaa  Inactive  at  tlis  mUa  pnvionalr 

>  Bisf,  iioiunn  oi 
Antwerp  .,.,/  "    " 
1 1  Hunbnrffh  .. 


ENGLISH  WOOL 
LONIXIN,   Har  ST.— Allbongh  nthet  loai  actiTi^  hai 
bMn  notioed  in  the  Wool  Birkst,  the  lose  hu  rtill  oontuined 
taaaltli;,  and  tbtj  foU  raneDdet  baye  bcenTcaliiad. 


ssS!!;.«B,»r;- 

&#^=.„.~™ 

KSsi—z — -._:: 

Mtfc-.=r-.r. 

!!l 


!^ 


BRADFOBD  WOOL  H&BSET,  (ThnridaT  lut.}— The 
market  ia  again  qnietet,  and  thera  ii  decidedlj  leu  diipoiitioi 


Tha  trannstiona  that  baie  taken  pUce 
late  ^nolalicna,  and  lome  itaplen  are  eiea  willing  to  jiald  a 
fraction  on  oerlBin  nnpopDlu  deunptiani.  to  cleu  oat  tiieir 
•tockt  for  the  new  inppfj.  A  lillle  new  Iriih  wool  luu  il- 
readj  come  to  market,  aod  thii  hai  been  takvu  up  kj  the 
'  '  t  the  foil  price!  uked,  but  it  ii  eipwted  tlut  whan 
'f  ii  larger  thej  will  not  be  ao  read;  to  pay  the  ei. 
nd  of  the  liimen.  Li  onr  own  market,  at  an^ 
nif,  cuuiuinen  appear  nnenll}  inclined  to  work  at  theu 
preaent  bean  itocki  nstil  the  fortbcomiaecUp  ahall  hare  had 
it>  Bffe«t  on  tae  cuntot  lange  of  priMa.— Srrw^orrf  Otierxtr. 


e  tnpplj  ii 
sme  demaa 


HAY  UABKETS. 

LOMSOM,  Binnai,  Timjtl. 

Thaca  wara  modnata  aoppUaa  of  baj  aad  alone  on 

tha  mu-ket  to-du.   Tha  denajid  was  not  kctiirs.  bm  pi 

nOedllrni,   Flime meadow hw> L"    —     ^  ' 

UHa.lollOa.i  — ■ —  *—  —  -'— 
ditto,  llOa.  to  l«o. )  |ji>»B 
inteJoT  dltto^  llOa.  (0  USa.  1 


It  oforac.  U 


.■oMB-Hcla 
la«Sli£.iBi 


BIOXSTSa,  (Fiidar  laaL)— Bar,  £S 

*  BIBUn^UU,  HowUT,  Uar  H-Hay,  UOa.  ial.St.fi 
par  ton.    Blaaw, ».  Sd.  to  Is.  par  owk 

DBOBT,  (ToMdajr  laaL)— Har.  «  lOa.  to  £7  Ca.;  BtDi 
M  l(k.  to  £4par  to- 

ITSR,  I 


WOSOXSTKR,  (WMlnaa 
KM.  I  ditto,  old.  Ilia,  to  IS 


S.i£iiS 


m 


CWrakUWit^lit  -». : 


■aHSLiai 


TCBPaHTCnt. 


gclntlj  or  Find  bmno.  fir    QgTTmmit  Pmn 


I,  Fra^^SiAnat,B.( 


QaiB«.PuaTt*BXii  ie Ota Ja  a ai3ataxa»Amm  lo ' ■oJ' "' 
BouAdi *ita     a  egnat«mia.».i— t  «t    « •• 

ptiotphKteorTJiDeO  II       0  1  sll1Mr.,..r_^..^..-,-1  T*      '^ 

SAMUSLDOWNKSinCO^aMHTklBKikaia,    , 
Ko.  ?,  Ab  Albaar.  UTTpaol- 
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f  rinled  bj  Bogemn  and  Tviford,  9BE,  Strand,  London,  W,C. 
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